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THE  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  was  established  under  the 
International  Treaty  of  7  June  1905,  vvliich  was  ratified  by  fort}^  govern- 
ments.    Fifteen  other  governments  have  since  adhered   to  the  Institute. 

It  is  a  government  institution  in  wliich  each  country  is  represented 
by  delegates.  The  Institute  is  composed  of  a  General  Assembly  and  a 
Permanent  Committee. 

The  Institute,  always  confining  its  attention  to  the  international 
aspect  of  the  various  questions  concerned,  shall : 

(a)  collect,  study,  and  publish  as  promptly  as  possible,  statistical, 
technical,  or  economic  information  concerning  farming,  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal products,  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and  the  prices  prevailing  in 
the  various  market? ; 

(b)  communicate  the  above  information  as  soon  as  possible  to 
those  interested; 

(c)  indicate  the  wages  paid  for  farm  work ; 

(d)  record  new  diseases  of  plants  which  may  appear  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  showing  the  regions  infected,  the  progress  of  the  diseases, 
and,  if  possible,  any  effective  remedies ; 

{e)  study  questions  concerning  agricultural  co-operation,  insur- 
ance, and  credit  fiom  every  point  of  view;  collect  and  publish  information 
which  might  prove  of  value  in  the  various  countries  for  the  organization 
of  agricultural  co-operation,  insurance  and  credit; 

(/)  submit  for  the  approv^al  of  the  various  governments,  if  necessary, 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  common  interests  of  farmers  and  for  the 
improvement  of  their  condition,  utilising  foi  this  purpose  all  available 
sources  of  information,  such  as  resolutions  passed  by  international  or  other 
agricultural  congresses  and  societies,  or  by  scientific  and  learned  bodies,  etc. 


Permanent  Committee 
OF  THE  International,  Institute  of  Agriculture 


President :  Marquis  Raffaele  Cappelli,  Delegate  of  Italy. 
Vice-President :  M.  Louis-Dop,  Delegate  of  Prance. 
List  0/  the  Delegates  of  the  Permanent    Committee  : 

1  Germany I  Dr.  T.  Mueller,  Privy  Councillor. 

2  Argentine    Repubi  ic.  I  Dr.  Octavio  Pineiro  Sorondo. 

3  Austria   I  Cliev.  V.  de  Pozzi,  Governmeut  Councillor. 

4  Hungary I  E.  de  Miklos,  Sec.  of  State  Jlember  of  House  of  Magnates. 

5  Belgium IV  O.   Bolle. 

6  Brazil   I  Antonino  Fialho,  Ex-Deputy. 

7  Bulgaria Ill  M.  Stancioff. 

8  Chile   II  S.  Aldunate,   Minister   Plenipotentiary. 

9  China   I  Wang-Tsexg-Szk. 

ID      Columbia V  J.  M.  Hurtado,  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

1 1  COSTA-liiCA    V  M^VRCO    BESSO. 

12  Cuba     V  M.  A.  Martin  Rivero,  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

13  Denmark IV  A.  de  Oldenburg,  Charge  d'affaires. 

14  Ottoman    Empire I  Dr.    Mehmed    Djemil    Bey. 

15  Egypt II  B.  Chimirri,  Senator,  Delegate  of  Eritrea. 

16  Ecuador    V  :\Iarco  Besso. 

17  Spain  I  Enrique  Rodriguez  de  Celis,  Agricultural  Engineer. 

18  U^^TED  States I  David  Lubin. 

ly      Abyssinia V  Prof.  G.  Cuboni,  Director,  Station  of  Plant  Pathology,  Rome 

20      France I  Eouis-Dop,  Vice-president  of  the  Institute. 

2t         Al.GERLA V  LOUIS-DOP. 

22  Morocco  V  Eouis-Dop. 

23  Tunis V  Louis-Dop. 

24  Gt.  Britain  &  Ireland  I  Sir  James  Wilson,  K.  C.  S.  1. 

25  Australia Ill         Sir  James  Wilson,  K.  C.  S.  I. 

26  Canada II  Sir  J. \m1;s  Wilson    K.  C.  S.  I. 

27  British  India    II  Sir  J.\mks  Wilson,  K.  C.  S.  I. 

28  New  Zealand IV  Sir  JamivS  Wilson,  K.  C.  S.  I. 

29  Mauritius V  Sir  James  Wilson,  K.  C.  S.  I. 

30  :   Union  of  South  Africa  IV  Sir  James  Wilson,  K.  C.  S.  I. 

31  Greece IV  JI.  Coromilas,  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

32  Guatemala V  G.  :Montefiore,  Consul  General  for  Guatemala. 

33  Italy- I  Marquis  R.  Cappelli,  Deputy,  President  of  the  Institute. 

34  Eritrea  &  It.  Somal.  IV  B.    Chimirri,   Senator. 

35  Tripoli  and  Cirenaica  IV  B.  Chimirri. 

36  Japan I  Baron  Otori,  Attache  to  the  Embassy. 

37  Luxemburg V  O.  Bolle,  Delegate  of  Belqium. 

38  Mexico Ill  G.  A.  I-;ste\a,     Minister  Plenipotentiary.  • 

39  Montenegro    V  G.  Volpi,  Minister  Pleuipotentiarj-. 

40  Nicaragua V  V.  E.  Bianchi,  Consul  General. 

41  Norway IV  Dr.  A.  Fjelstad,  Counsellor  to  the  Agricultural    Department. 

42  Paraguay V  Prof.  Orazio  Comes,  Director  Portici  Agr.  College. 

43  Netherlands IV  Baron  W.  B.  R.  de  Welderen   Rengers,   Minister  Plenip 

44  Dutch  East  Indies  ...  IV  Baron  W.  B.  R.  de  Welderen  Rengers. 

45  Peru    V  I,ouis-Dop,  Delegate  of  I-'rance. 

46  Persia  IV  A.  del  Gallo,  Marquis  of  Roccagiovine. 

47  Porti^gai IV  Eu.SEBio    I.EAO,    Minister   Plenipotentiary. 

48  Roumania I  De.metrius  C.  Pen-nesco,  Counsellor  to  the  Legation. 

49  Russia I  His  Excell.  G.  Zabieli.o,  Consul  Geneial  for  Russia. 

50  Salvador V  A.  Bianchi  Cagliesi,  Vice-Consul. 

51  San  Marino V  His  Excell.  L.  Luzzatti,  Minister  of  State. 

52  .Serbia   Ill  C.  Scotti,  Consul  General  for  Serbia. 

53  Sweden    IV  Baron  C.  N.  D.  de  Bildt,  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

."54      Switzerland    IV  M.  de  Planta,  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

55      Uruguay     V  Dr.  E.  Rovira,  Consul. 

General  Secretary  :   Prof     Giovanni  Lorenzoni. 


EXPLANATORY    NOTE 


1.  The  present  Table  of  Contents  refers  to  the  twelve  numbers  of  the 
International  Re\-iew  of  Agricultural  Economics  published  from  January 
to  December,  1915,  and  includes,  therefore,  all  the  articles  and  notes  dealing 
with  co-operatian,  insurance,  credit  and  agricultural  economy  in  general 
contained  in  these  volumss. 

2.  The  articles  and  notes  relating  to  co-operation  have  been  grouped 
in  20  classes  ;  tlwse  dealing  with  insurance  are  divided  into  12  classes  ;  those 
which  deal  with  credit  into  6  classes  ;  and  those  which  treat  of  agricultural 
economy  in  general  into  17.  A  complete  list  of  these  classes  precedes  the 
table.  In  our  classification  we  have  followed  the  rule  of  single  entry  and 
placed  under  only  one  heading  those  articles  and  iwtes  which,  from  the  miture 
of  the  subject  treated,  might  appear  in  more  than  om  group. 

As  it  is  not  in  every  case  clear  why  an  article  or  note  has  been  assigned 
to  one  group  rather  than  to  another,  the  reader  must  be  prepared  to  refer  to  the 
several  analogous  groups  in  any  one  of  which  a  particular  article  or  note  might 
appear.  A  dairymen's  co-operative  society,  for  example,  might  have  as  its 
object  tJie  protection  of  the  general  economic  interests  of  dairy  farmers  as  a 
class,  or  simply  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of  production,  transport,  and 
sale,  or  again,  the  purchase  and  collective  use  of  animals  of  the  special  dairy 
type.  An  article  relating  to  such  a  society  might  appear  under  various  head- 
ings, according  as  it  dealt  more  particularly  wUh  one  or  other  of  these  objects. 

3.  In  each  group  the  articles  and  notes  have  been  subdi'vided  by  countries, 
folloutng  the  aphabetical  order.  For  each  country  the  articles  are  arranged 
in  the  chronological  order  in  which  they  were  published.  We  have  added  a  table 
giving  the  classification  by  countries. 


I.  —  CONTENTS  BY  SUBJECTS. 


CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  SUBJECTS 


I.  —  Co-operation  and  Association. 

I.  General  studies.  • 

II.  General  statistics. 
III.  Legislation. 

TV.  Inter\'Ention  of  the  State  and  of  pl^blic  authorities. 
V.  Central  State  institutions. 

VI.  Federations  of  agriclxtlhal  co-operative  societies. 
VII.  Central  institutions  of  agricultl-ral  co-operative  societies. 

^^II.    CO-OPERATR-E   CREDIT   SOCIETIES. 

IX.    CO-OPERATIVE   SOCIETIES   FOR   PURCIL\SE   AND   FOR   PURCHASE  ANT) 
SALE. 
X.    CO-OPERATIVE   PRODUCTIVE   SOCIETIES. 
XI.    CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  FOR  PRODUCTION  .\ND  SALE  OR  FOR  SALE. 
XII.    CO-OPERATIVE   DAIRIES. 

XIII.  Miscellaneous  co-operatr-e  societies. 

XrV.    ASS0CL\TI0NS   FOR   THE    PROTECTION    OF    THE    GENERAL   INTERESTS 
OF  F.\RMERS. 
XV.    ASS0CL\TI0NS  TO  FLTiTHER  THE  TECHNICAL  PROGRESS  OF  AGRICLX- 
TUTRE. 
XVI.   ASS0CL\TI0NS  CONCERNED   WITH   LIVE   STOCK  IN  GENERAL. 
X\ni.    ASS0CL\TI0NS  CONCERNTED  WITYi  SM-\LL  LIVE  STOCK. 

X\T[II.    MlSCELLANTEOUS     rN'FORiL\TION    RELATING     TO    AGRICLXTLTLVL    CO- 
OPERATION. 

XIX.   XON-AGRICLXTL-RAL     CO-OPERATR-E     SOCIETIES     OR     ASSOCIATIONS. 

XX.  Notices  of  publications. 


II.  —  Insurance  and  Thrift . 
I.  GeneraIv  studies. 

II.    lyEGISLATION. 

•  III.  State  Institutions. 
IV.  Fire  Insurance. 
V.  Hail  insurance. 
VI.  Live  stock  insurance. 
VII.  Social  insurance  of  several  kinds. 
VIII.  Insurance  against  agricultural  accidents. 
IX.  Sickness  insurance. 
X.  Other  branches  of  insurance. 
XI.  Miscellaneous  iNFORikiATioN  relating  to  thrift. 
XII.  Notices  of  publications. 


III.  —  Credit. 
I.  General  studies  on  non-co-operative  credit  and  i  he  indebt 

EDNESS  OF  LANT)ED   PROPERTY. 

II.  Legislation. 

III.  Land  credit. 

IV.  Agricultural  credit. 

V.  Savings  banks  as  credit  institutions. 
VI.  Notices  of  publications. 


IV.  —  Agrarian  Economy  in  general. 

I.  General  studies. 

II.  Public  administrative  organs  having  reference  to  agri- 
culture. 
III.  Agriculture  and  the  fiscal  system. 


IV.  Distribution  of  land. 
V.  Various  forms  of  land  tenure. 
VI.  The   redistribution   of    lands   and   measures   to   prevent 

EXCESSIVE   SUTBDIVISION. 

VII.  Agrarian  reform  in  general. 
VIII.  Home  colonization. 
IX.  Problems  of  hydraulics  and  forestry, 

X.    RUTLAL  exodus. 

XI.  Measures  for  the  improv'Ement  of  the  conditions  of  coltstry 
LIFE.    Cheap   dwelling  houses.    Int^ustries  au'xiliary 
TO  agriculture. 
XII.  Agricu-ltural  education  (from  the  socl\l  point  of  view). 

XIII.  Agricultural  labour. 

XIV.  I^AND   VALUATION. 

XV.  State  inter\'Ention  in  favoltr  of  .agricit^tltie.  ■ 
XVI.  Miscellaneous  information. 
XVII.  Notices  of  publications. 


I. 

CO-OPERATION  AND  ASSOCIATION 


I. 

GENERAL  STUDIES. 


Australia. 


Paoe 


Agricultural  Co-operation  in  South  Australia,  by  T.  E.  Yel- 
land,  Secretar\-  to  the  .South  Australian  Farmers" 
Co-operative  Union.   Ltd i  12-10 

British  Ixdia. 
The  Progress  of  Co-operation  in  India  in  1 91 3- 1 4 S  1-15 

C^XADA. 

Agricultural  Co-operation  in  Saskatchewan  ini 91 4    ....  g  i- 

Fraxce  (Frexch  ^^"EST  Africa). 
Agricultural  Co-operation  in  French  West  Africa =  11 -11 

Franxe  (Morocco). 
Agricultural  Association  in  Chaouia z^  12-12 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Agricultural  Co-operation  in  Ireland,  1912  and  1913     .    .    .  7  ">,(>- -i=> 


—  M  — 
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ITALY. 
Agricultural  Associations  in  Italy 1 1  35-35 

Norway. 

4 

Some  forms  of  Agricultural  Co-operation  in  Norway   ....  6  23-34 

Russia. 

Progress  of  Co-operation  in  Finland  between  1909  and  191 5 

and  the  Present  Situation 9  9-20 

Spain. 

Co-operation  in  vSpanisli  Agriculture 3  10-27 

5  14-25 

T'RIGUAY. 

Some  Information  relating  to  Agricultural  Association    in 

T'ruguay      2  43-50 

II. 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

ItREat  Britain  akd  Irki^and. 
Some  Agricultural  Co-operative  Statistics  for  1913     ...    .  8  43-45 

ITALY. 

Statistics  of  the  Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies  of  Sar- 
dinia       2  12-13 

Riiral  Banks  and  Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies  of  Col- 
lective title  existing  in  Italy  at  the  end  of  191 4    .    .  8  22-23 

Co-operative  Societies  Legally  Recognised  on  Jime  30th.,  1914  8  23-24 


III. 

LE(iIvSLATION. 
Australia. 
Queensland  Co-operative  vSugar  Works  Act  of  1914    ...    .  7  46-47 

Unithd  STATKS. 
A  General  Co-operative  vSocieties  Act  in  North  Carolina   .    .  7  49-50 


IV. 
INTERVENTION  OF  THE  STATE  AND  OF  PUBLIC  AUTHORITIES. 

SWITZERIAXD. 

State  Subventions  to  the  Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies 

in  1914 y  46-47 

V. 

CENTRAL  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

ITAI^Y. 

The  National  Credit  Institute  for  Co-operation 2  9-ir 

VI. 

FEDERATIONS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CO-OPER-\TIVE  SOCIETIES. 

Austria. 

Amiual  Report  of  the  Federation  of  the  Rural  Consortiums 

of  St>-ria  for  191 3 4  1-4 

Belgium. 
The  Work  of  the  <^  Boerenbond  »  (Peasants'  League)  ^11913.  7  1-13 

ITALY. 

Progress  of  the  Provincial  Federations  of  CathoUc  Rural 

Banks 2  1-6 

The  «  Federazione  Sicihana  delle  Cooperative  »  of  Girgenti 

in   1914 8  24-26 

Important  Amendment  of  the  Rules'  of  the  Italian  Feder- 
ation of  Agricultural  Consorzi  and  its  Work  in  191 4  8  27-28 

An  Important  Initiative  of  the  Italian  Federation  of  Catho- 
Uc Rvu'al  Banks 12  39-4<* 
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Russia. 

Considerable  Increase  in  the  Number  of  Federations  of  Co- 
operative Credit  Societies 8  3i-33 


VII. 

CENTRAL   INSTITUTIONS   OF   AGRICULTURAL    CO-OPERATIVE 

SOCIETIES. 

ITALY. 

The  Constitution  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Italian  Rural 

Societies 2  11-12 

The  F'oundation  of  a  National  Co-operative  Labour  Conuuit- 

tee II  34-35 

Russia. 

The  Central  Credit  Institute  of  the  Rural  Co-operative  Banks 

and  Co-operative  Credit  in  Finland 2  14-42 


VIII. 
CO-OPERATIVE  CREDIT  SOCIETIES. 

Fraxck. 
The  Work  of  the  Mutual  Agricidtural  Credit  Banks  in  T  91 3    .  4  10-^5 

I-'RAXCK  (Aug]';ria). 
Mutual  Agricultural  Credit  Institutions  in  1914 9  31-31 

CrREAT  Britain  and  Ireuaxd. 
Co-operative  Credit  vSocieties  in  lingland  and  \\'ales  ....  6  17-22 

ITAUY. 
F^irst  Results  of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Bank  in  Tuscany    .    .  8  26-27 
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Russia. 
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Sweden  . 
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Government  vSubventions  to  Small  Credit  Institutions  .    .    . 

Progress  of  Co-operation  in  F'inland  between  1909  and  19J5 
and  the  Present  Sitviation 


II.  —  Insurance  and.   Thrift. 
Insurance  Societies  of  Interest  for  Rural  Economy  in  Finland  8  59-72 
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35-39 
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Spain. 


I.  —  Co-operation  and  Association. 


Sweden. 


I.  —  Co-operation  and  Association. 


The  Co-operative  Insurance  of  Pigs  in  Sweden,  by  H.  Juhlin 
Dannfelt 


III. — Agrarian  Economy  in  General. 

|The  Valuation  of  the  Timber  Resources  of  the  Forests  in  the 
Pro\-ince  of  Varmland,  by  Prof.  Henrik  Hesselman 
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III.  —  Credit. 
Work  of  the  Nobles' Government  Land  Bank  in  1 91 3   ...  3  63-69 

IV.  —  Agrarian  Economy  in  General. 

Home  Colonization  in  Siberia  in  191 3 

The  Economic  Results  of  Home  Colonization  in  Siberia  .    .    . 
The  Great  Agrarian  Reform  of  190  7- 191 4  and  its  Results     . 


3 

111-125 

5 

96-114 

6 

103-116 

7 

97-117 

Co-operation  in  Spanish  Agriculture 3  10-27 

5  14-25 

Works  of  the  Zaragoza  Farmers'  Association 7  47-49 

II.  —  Credit. 

Agricultural  Credit  and  the  Federations  of  Positos 3  57-62 

Loans  on  Pledge  of  Agricultural  Produce  Instituted  by  the 

[                    Elche  Savings   Bank 8  104-105 

^.  Credit  for  Agricultural  Syndicates 11  33-34 

5  Some  Notes  on  the  Work  and  Development  of  the  Positos    .  12  67-75 


rhe  Organization  of  Credit  to  Small  Land-owners  for  the 

Working  of  their  Farms 9  ^1-30 


II.  —  Insurance  and  Thrift. 
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SWITZI'RLAND. 


/.  —  Co-operaiio>i   and  Associatimi. 

Swiss  Peasants'  Union  in  191 4 7  52-53 

The  Work  of  the  "  Cooper ativa  Agricola  Ticinese  "  .    .    .    .  8  45-46 
State  Subventions  to  the  Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies 

in    19T4 8  46-47 

11. — -Insurance  and  Thrift. 

The  Institutions  of  Rural  Sickness  Societies 4  56-59 

Hail  Insurance  in  Switzerland  in  1914 8  78-79 

Co-operative  Horned  Cattle  Insurance  Societies  of  the  Canton 

of  Ticino 10  64-64 

Agriciiltural  Insurance  in  1913 11  45-56 

New  Provisions  regulating  Foreign  Insurance  Societies  work- 
ing in  Switzerland 12  65-65 


III.  —  Agrarian  Economy  in  General.        ^ 

Financial  Assistance  Granted  by  the  Cantons  for  the  Encour- 
agement of  Horned  Cattle  Improvement 9         1 1 5-1 18 

Land  Improvement  in  Switzerland 10         1 16-125 

Union  of  South  Africa. 

I  —  Credit 
The  Land  and  Agricultural  Bank  in  1913 4  72-79 

II  — Agrarian  Economy  in  General. 
The  Land  Settlement  Act  of  1912 4         105- 11 2 

IGNITED  vSTATKS. 

I.  —  Co-operation  and  Associaticn 

The  California  Fruit  (^rowers'  Exchange i  20-21 

The  California  Associated  Raisin  Company i  21-23 

The  Porty-Kighth  Annual  Session  of  the  National  (grange     .  i  23-25 

Louisiana  vSwine  Breeders'  Association i  25-26 

Farmers'  Elevators  in  the  North  Central  States 3  28-41 
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The  Second  National  Conference  on  Marketing  and  Farm 

Credits 4  5-6 

The   Educational   Aid   Fiuid   of   the   Massachusetts  State 

Grange 4  6-7 

Farmers'  Elevators  in  Minnesota 4  7-8 

Annual  Report  on  the  California  Associated  Raisin  Company  4  8-9 

The  Order  of  Patrons  of  HusbandrA,-  ("  The  Grange  ")   .    .    .  6  1-16 

10  i-ii 
A  General  Co-operative  Societies'  Act  in  North  Carolina   .    .  7  49-50 
The  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society  :   Co- 
operative Credit  and  Co-operative  Purchase  in  191 4  7  50-52 

II.  —  Credit. 
Farm  Credit  in  Kansas 8         105-108 

III. — Agrarian  Economy  in  General. 

Some  Attempts  to  Utilise  Surplus Tovm  Laboior  in  Agriculture  i  121-123 

Bankers'  Committees  on  Agricultural  Development  and  Edu- 
cation   

Farm  Tenure  in  Texas 

The  Relative  Growth  of  the  Negro  Population 

The  Agricultural  Needs  of  the  United  States 

The  Proposed  Federal  Control  of  Public  Grazing  Lands  .    .    . 

Director  of  Markets  appointed  in  Idaho 

The  Needs  of  American  Farm  women :  An  Inquin.-  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 12  83-98 

Uruguay. 

Co-operation  and  Associaiio7i. 

Some  Information  relating  to  Agricultural  Association  in  Uru- 
guay       2  43-50 
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(c)  Putiications  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  latelligenceand  Plant  Diseases. 

1.  i^E  Service  de  Protection    contre  les  maladies  des  plantes  et  les 

INSECTES  NUisiBLES  DANS  LES  DiVERS  PAYS  (The  Present  Organization  of  the 
Services  for  the  Control  of  Plant  Diseases  and  Insect  Pests  in  the  Difierent 
Countries).  (1914.  350  pages,  4to) Prs.      4  00 

a.    PRODHCnON    ET    CONSOMMATION    DES    ENGRAIS    CHISHQUES    DAMS    LB    MOKDB 

(Production  and  Consumption  of  Chemical  Manures  in  the  World).  (Second 

Edition,  1914,  162  pages,  5  diagrams,  2  maps,  i6mo) •         3.;o 

3.    lyA  LUTTE  CONTRE  LES  SADTERELLE3  DAN'    LES     DIVERS    PAYS  (The    Campaign 

against  l,ocusts  in  Various  Regions)  (1916,  188  pages,  i6mo) »         3,5; 

{d)  Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Social  Intellieence. 

i:  1,*activit6  de  L'iNSTiTtrT  International  d'Agriculture  dans  le  Bo- 
MAiNE  de  la  Cooperation,  de  l'Assur-^nce  et  du  Credit  Agricoles 
(The  Work  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  in  the  Field  of 
Agricultural  Co-operation,  Insurance  and  Credit).  (In  French,  German 
and  Italian).  (1912,  34  pages,  i6mo) 0.50 

a.  Monogr-^phs   on   Agricultural    Co-operation    in    V.ajuous    Countries, 

Vol.  I.  (1911,  451  pages,  i6mo).  (In  English  and  French) 1        3.50 

Do.  Vol.  II.  (1915,  213  pagts    i6mo).   (In  English  and  French)    ...         1         3.50 

3.  An  Outline  of  the  European  Co-operative  Credit    Systems  (Second 

Edition,  1913,  72  pages,  i6mo) 0.50 

4.  1,'Organisation  de  la  st.\tistique  de  la  cooperation  agricole    dans 

quelques  pays  (The  Organization  of  the  Statistics  of  Agricultural  Co- 
operation in  Certain  Countries).  (1911,  163  pages,  8%'o) 1.50 

5.  I^'ASSURANCE-GRfeLE   DANS   QUELQUES    PAYS     ET     SES     PROBL^MES      (InsUianCC 

against  Hail  in  Some  Countries  and  its  Problems).  (1911,  no  pages,  8vo)    .    .         1         1.50 
8.  Agricultural   Credit   and    Co-operation   in   It.\ly  :   Short   Guide   to 
Rural     Co-oper.ation   in     Italy    (in  English,  35    pages    and  in  Italian, 

34    pages,    i6mo) ■        0.25 

{e}  Other  publications. 
1 .  1,'lNSTiTUT  International  d'Agriculture,  son  organlsation,  son  acttvitE, 
SES  resultats   (The  International   Institute  of  Agriculture,  its    Organiz- 
ation,   Activity,    and    Results).  {1914,    31    images,   in    English,  French  and 
Italian  ;  illustrated) ' Prs.  1  — 

2.  I<oui5-Dop :    Le    Present    et    l'Avenir    de  l'Institut    International 

d'Agriculture  (Conference)   (Present  and  Future  of    the  International 

Institute  of  Agriculttire)  (Address).  (1912,  60  pages,  i6mo) 1     i  — 

3.  Santiago  Aldcnate  :   El   Instituto    Internacion.al   de  Agricultuha   y 

su  rsiPORT.\NCiA  para  ia  America  I,atin.\,  en  espeoal  para  Chile  (Con- 
ferencia)  (The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  and  its  Importance  for 
I^tin  America,  especially  for  Chile).  (1913,  30  pages,  i6mo)  (Address).   ...  »     i  — 

II.  Publications  not  for  Sale. 

1.  Conference  Internationale  de  1905  pour  la  creation  d'un  iNSTrrtrr  Intbknationax 

d'Agriculture  (International  Conference  of  1905  for  the  Foundation  of  an  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture),  (1905,  254  pages,  4to). 

2.  ACTES  DES   ASSEMBLEES    G6nERALES   DES   .ANNEES    I908,    I909,    I9II,     I9I3    (PTOCCedlllgS   Of 

the  General  Assemblies  of  1908, 1909, 1911  and  1913).    (Four    volumes,   8vo.,  one  i6mo). 

3.  Proc6s-verb.4Ux  du  Comite  Permanent  des  ann6es  1908,  1909,  igio,  igii,  1912,   1913 

(Proc^-verbaux  of  the  Permanent  Committee,  1908,  1909,  1910,  1911.  1912,  1913,  191 4 
and  1915).   (Five  volumes,  8vo.,  and  two  i6mo). 

4.  Rapports  et  Etudes  du  Bureau  de  la  St.^tistique  GenEralb  (Reports  and  Studies 

of  the  Bureau  of  General  Statistics).  (1911,  260  pages,  8vo). 

5.  The  Science  and  Practice  of  Farming  during  1910  in  Gre-It  Britain.  (646  pages,  i6mo). 

6.  Etude  sur  les  recensements  de  la  population  .\gricole,  les  s.\laires  de  la  main- 

d'ceuvre  rurale  et  les  courjvnts  d'£migr.\tion  dans  les  DIFFERENT3  Etat8  { Study 
on  the  Census  Returns  of  the  Agricultiual  Population,  the  Wages  of  Rural  l,abour,  and 
the  Currents  of  Emigration  in  the  Several  Countries).  (1912,  150  pages,  8vo). 

NOTE, 
(i)  All  subscriptions  and  remittances  for  the  Institute's   publications  should  be  made. 

either  directly  to  the    International   Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome,  or    to   the  principal 

booksellers. 

For  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  subscriptions  to  the  Bulletins  i,  2,  3  and  remittances  for 

the  Year  Books  are  also  received  at  the  Board  of  Agriculttire  and  Fisheries,  4  Whitehall 

Place,  lyondon.  S.  W. 

(2)  The  prices  quoted  include  packing  and  carriage.     All  our  publications  are  despatched 
on  receipt  of  postal  order  or  international  reply  coupons. 

(3)  Despatch  is  made  with  every  care  and  punctuality,  but  unregistered  volttmes  travf  1 
at  consignee's  risk 

(4)  To  avoid  miscarriage,  for  which  the  Institute  does  not  hold  itself  responsible,  an  addi- 
tiop"!  amount  cL  25  centimes  for  registration  should  be  sent  with  each  order. 

o)  In  case  of  change  of  address,  the  subscriber  is   requested  to  notify  the  Publishing 
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Publications  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

I.  Publications  for  Sale. 

A.  —  MONTHLY  OR  WEEKLY  PUBLICATIONS,    subtcrlp^on  numbw 

1.  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  and   Comimercial  Statistics    (published 

monthly  in  French,  German,  English.  Spanish  and  Italian,  i6rao)  .    .    .      Frs.    6         -.,60 

2.  Monthly    Bulletin    of    Agricultural    Intelligence    and     Plant 

Diseases  (jmblished  monthly  in  French,  German,  English,  Spanish  and 

Italian).     (Each  nimiber  consists  of  about  iSo  pages,  i6rao) »      18         2  — 

3.  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Econojuc  and  Social   Intel- 

ligence (published  monthly  in  French,  German,  English,  Spanish  and 

Italian).     (Each  number  consists  of  about  180  pages,  i6mo) »     iS         2  — 

Subscription  to  all  three  Bulletins »     36 

4.  Bulletln    BiblioGraphique   HEBDOM.'iD.AiRE    (published   every     Satur- 

day).    (Each  ntmiber  consists  of  about  24  pages,  161110) >.  12         0,50 

For  the  subscribers  to  one  of  the  above-mentioned  Bulletins    ...  »  10 

For  the  subscribers  to  t^^o  of  the  above-mentioned  Bulletins.  ...  »  8 

Subscription  to  all  four  Bulletins »  42 

B.  —  YEAR  BOOKS. 

1.  Annuaire    Intern ation.al   de   Statistique  Agricole   pour    igio   (Inter- 

national Year  Book  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  1910).  (1912,  XlyVIIl  -\-  327 

pages,    i6mo) Frs.      5  — 

Do.  Vol.  II,  years  1903-1912.  (1Q14,  about  TOO  pages,  i6mo) a        5  — 

2.  Annuaire  international  de  legisl.ation  Agricole  ist.  Year,  1911,  (Inter- 

national   Year  Book  of  Agricultural  I^egislation,  1911).  (1912,  1,122   pages, 

i6mo). »  xo  — 

Do.  2U<1- Year,  1912.  (1913,  994  pages,  i6mo) »  10  — 

Do.  3rd.  Year  1013.  (1914,  1,114  pages,  i6mo) .  »  10  — 

C—  OTHER    PUBLICATIONS 
(a)  Publications  of  the  Library. 

1.  Catalogue  de  la  Biklioth±que.  Annee  1909  (Catalogue  of  the  Library,  1909). 

(356  pages,  8vo) »         3  — 

2.  EisTE  DES  Revues  et  Journaux  regulierement  re?us  par  l'Institut, 

19 13  (List  of  Reviews  and  Papers  regularly  received  by  the  Institute,  19 13). 

(84  pages,  i6mo) »        0.50 

{b)  Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
(i)  Vanotts  publications. 

1.  L'Org.anisation  des  Services  de  Statistique  .agricole  d.\ns  les  divers 

Pays,  Vo'.  I  (The  Organization  of  the  Agricultural  Statistical  vServices  in 
the  Different  Countries,  Vol.  I).  (1910,  446  pages  with  tables  in  addition 

to  the  text,  i6mo) 4  — 

Do.  Vol.  II.  (1913,  146  pages,  i6mo) »       2  — 

2.  Eecueil  de  Coefficients  pour  la  Con\t;rsion  des  Poids,  Mesures  et 

Monnaies  au  SYSTftME  Metrique  DfeciaLAL  (Collection  of  Coefficients  for 
the  Conversion  of  Weights,  Measures,  and  ISIoney   Valuer  into  the  Decimal 

Metric  System).  (1914,  84  pages,  32mo) »        i  — 

(2)    Monographs  {New  Scries). 

1.  L'Organisation  de  la  Statistique  du   Commerce  exterieur   en   Italie 

(Organisation  of  the  Statistics  of  Foreign  Trade  in  Italy).   (1913,  190  pages 

i6mo) »         2  — - 

2.  Le  :Marche  des  Cerrales  d'Anvers   (The  Antwerp   Corn  Market)    (191  •:, 

62   pages, i6mo) »         r  — 

3.  Les  Bourses  des  Produits  Agricoles  de  H.ambourg  et  Budape.st  (The 

.\gri cultural  Produce  Exchanges  of  Hamburg  and    Budapest).    (191 3,   55 

pages,   i6mo) »         i  — 

4.  Notes  sur  les  Statistiques  du  Commerce  exterieur  dans  les  diffe- 

RENTS  Pays  :  Publications  Statistiques,  Territoire,  Sortes  de  Commerce, 
Provenance  et  Destination  des  INIarchandises  (Notes  on  the  Statistics  of 
Foreign  Trade  in  the  Different  Countries  :  Statistical  Publications,  Territory, 
Kinds  of  Trade,  Source  and  Destination  of  Goods).  (1914,  96  pages,  i6rao)     .  »         2  — 

5.  La  Repartition  Agricole  des  Territoires  des  differents  Pays  (Areas 

under  Crops  in  the  Different  Countries).  (1914,  310  pages,  i6mo) »        5  — 

(3)    Other    publicaiiotis. 
Umuerto  Ricci.  —  Les  Bases  theoriques  de  la  Statistique  Agricole  In- 
ternationale (Theoretical  Bases  of  International  Agricultural  Statistics). 
(1914,  314  pages,  i6mo) »        5  — 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  was  established  under  the 
International  Treaty  of  June  7th.,  1905,  which  was  ratified  by  40  Govern- 
ments.   Fifteen   other  Governments  have  since  adhered  to  the  Institute. 

It  is  a  Government  Institution  in  which  each  Country  is  represented 
by  delegates.  The  Institute  is  composed  of  a  General  Assembly  and  a 
Permanent   Committee.  • 

The  Institute,  confining  its  operations  within  an  international  sphere, 
shall: 

(a)  Collect,  study,  and  publish  as  promptiy  as  possible,  statistical, 
technical,  or  economic  information  concerning  farming,  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal products,  the  commerce  in  agricultural  products,  and  the  prices  pre- 
vailing in  the  various  markets. 

(b)  Communicate  to  parties  interested,  also  as  promptly  as  possible, 
the  above  information. 

(c)  Indicate  the  wages  paid  for  farm  work, 

{d)  Make  known  new  diseases  of  plants  which  may  appear  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  showing  the  territories  infected,  the  progress  of  the 
diseases,  and,  if  possible,  the  remedies  which  are  effective. 

{e)  Study  questions  concerning  agricultural  co-operation,  insur- 
ance and  credit  in  all  their  aspects  ;  collect  and  publish  information  which 
might  be  useful  in  the  various  countries  for  the  organisation  of  work  con- 
nected with  agricultural  co-operation,  insurance  and  credit. 

(/)  Submit  to  the  approval  of  the  Governments,  if  there  is  occasion 
for  it,  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  common  interests  of  farmers  and 
for  the  improvement  of  their  condition,  after  having  utilized  all  the  ne- 
cessary sources  of  information,  such  as  the  wishes  expressed  by  interna- 
tional or  other  agricultural  congresses,  or  by  congresses  of  sciences  applied 
to  agriculture  or  agricultural  societies,  academies,  learned  bodies,  etc. 
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Permanent  Committee 
OF  the  InternationaIv  Institute  of  Agriculture 


President :  Marquis  Eaffaele  Cappei,li,  Delegate  of  Italy. 
Vice-President :  M.  I<oniS-Dop,  Delegate  of  Prance. 
List  of  the  Delegates  of  the  Permanent  Committee  : 


Germany  

Argentine   Republic. 

AUSTIOA   

HtTNGARY 

Belgium 

Brazil  

Bulgaria 

Chile  

China 

colitmbia 

COSTA-RiCA 

Cuba    

Denmark 

Ottoman  Empire 

Egypt 

Ecuador  

Spain 

United  States 

Abyssinia 

France 

Algerli ; .  . . . 

Morocco 

Tunis 

Gt.  Britain  &  Ireland 

Australia 

Canada 

British  India  

New  Zealand 

Mauritius 

Union  of  South  Africa 

Greece 

Guatemala  

Italy 

Eritrea  &  It.  Somal. 
Tripoli  and  Cirenaica 
Japan 

lyUXEMBURG 

Mexico 

Montenegro   

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Paraguay  

Netherlands 

Dutch  East  Indies  . . . 

Peru   

Persia 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Russia 

Salvador  

San  Marino 

Servia  

Sweden   

Switzerland    

Uruguay    
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Dr.  T.  Mueller,  Privy  Coxincillor. 

Dr.  OCTAVio  Pineiro  Sorondo.  , 

Chev.  V.  de  Pozzi,  Government  Councillor. 

E.  DE  Mikl6s,  Secr.  of  State,  Member  of  House  of  Magnates. 

O.     BOLLE. 

Antonino  Fialho,  Ex  Deputy. 

D.  RizoFF,  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

.S.  Aldunate,   Minister  Plenipontiary. 

M.  OUETZEKiNG,  Secretary  to  the  lyCgation  of  China. 


R.  Montealegre,  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

M.  A.  Martin  Rivero,  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

A.  DE  Oldenburg,  Charge  d'affaires. 
Dr.    Mehmed    Djemil    Bey. 

B.  Chimirri,  Senator,  Delegate  of  Eritrea. 
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Part  1:  Co-operation  and  Association 


GERMANY. 


DISTRIBUTI\'E  CO-OPERATIX-E  SOCIETIES  IX  GERMANY. 


SOURCES: 

JAHRESBERICHT  DES    ZENTRALVERBANDES    DEOTSCHER      KOXSUMVEREINE    FU»     19x3    {Annuoi 

Report  of  the  Central  Federation  of  the  Distributive  Co-operative    Societies    of    Germany, 
for  1913).  Hamburg,  1914. 


§  I.  Distributive  co-operati\-e  societies  ix  ger3Iaxy 

ON   JANUARY   ISt.,    I914. 

Generally  speaking,  the  usefulness  of  the  Distributive  Co-operative 
Societies  in  a  country*  does  not  so  much  depend  upon  the  number  of  such 
societies,  as  upon  the  number  of  members  and  the  diligent  use  that  the 
latter  make  of  the  services  of  the  societies.  It  is  manifest  that  members 
who  only  figure  on  paper  are  of  little  use. 

The  number  of  co-operative  societies  of  new  creation  in  Germany  has 
tended  to  decrease  since  1913  (Table  I).  This  is  due  to  the  tendency 
towards  concentration,  which  is  also  encouraged  by  the  formation  of 
district  co-operative  societies  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Federation  of 
the  German  Distributive  Co-operative  Societies.  Concentration  is  of 
advantage  in  competition  with  private  trade  which  tends  to  establish 
warehouses  with  branch  establishments,  and,  further,  it  permits  of  increased 
production  on  the  part  of  the  co-operative  societies  and  serves  to  prevent 
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the  rise  of  weak  organisations.  This  explains  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  societies  founded,  the  increase  in  the  number  dissolved  and,  in  fine, 
the  inevitable  diminution  of  the  number  of  societies. 


Table  I.  —  Number  of  Co-operative  Societies. 


1903 
1904 

1905 
X906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


Year 


Societies  Founded 


Societies  Dissolved 


I7« 

143 
126 

137 
154 
155 
III 

117 

lOI 

92 
66 


31 
47 
57 
52 
50 
43 
63 
76 

57 
53 

82 


Societies  Existing 


1,904 
2,090 
1,922 
2,007 
2,110 
2,222 
2,270 
2,311 
2,255 

2,394 
2,378 


With  regard  to  the  number  of  the  members,  data  are  given  in  Table  II 
for  the  period  from  1903  to  1913.  In  the  course  of  1913,  there  was  an 
increase  of  137,384  in  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Central  Feder- 
ations ;  thus  it  rose  from  1,483,811  to  1,621,195. 

The  General  Federation  (which  exists  alongside  of  the  Central  Feder- 
ation and  also  includes  Distributive  Co-operative  Societies)  showed  an 
increase  of  29,579  members  in  1912.  The  increase  in  1913  cannot  have 
been  much  less.  And  allowing  for  the  increase  in  the  number  of  members 
of  unfederated  co-operative  societies,  the  total  increase  of  the  members 
of  German  distributive  co-operative  societies  may  be  estimated,  in  round 
numbers,  at  200,000.  Therefore  the  total  number  of  the  members  of  the 
German  Distributive  Co-operative  Societies  may  have  risen  to  2,300,000, 
in  round  numbers,  by  January  ist.,  1914. 
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Table  II.  — ■  Co-operative  Societies  adhering  io  Federations. 


Ceotral  Federatioo 


General  Federation 


Years 
(January  ist.) 


NaofAffili-,       _        ,  No.  ofAflaU-1       „        ,  No.of.\ffiU- 

ated               ^o-  of  ated        !       ^°-  ^^  ated 

Co-operative  Members  Co-operative  ^  Members  Co-op^aUve 

Societies  Societies  Soaeties 


1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
I90S 
1909 
1910 
191 1 
1QT2 

I9I4 


585 

666 
745 
827 
900 
859 
1,028 

I:077 

1,109 
1,142 

1. 155 


480, 

523: 

646, 
715 

776 
879 
966 

.047 
,171 
.313 

.483 

,621 


916; 

,085' 
.175 
,929 

.999 
,221 
,904 
.975 
.763 
.422 
.811 
.195 


242 

272 
272 
276 

274 
282 

278 
285 
290 

293 
290 


300,721 
248,004 
255.916 
238.097 

246,945 
252,618 
257,082 
262,522 

270.437 
276,645 
306,224 


927 

938 

1,017 

1,094 
1. 174 
1,241 
1,306 
1,362 
1,399 
1,435 
1.445 


No.  of 
Members 


781.637 

819,001 

902,091 

954,026 

1,023,944 

1,131,839 

1,223,986 

1,310,497 

1,442,200 

1,590,067 

1.790,035 


It  may  be  interesting  to  consider  the  composition  of  the  co-operative 
societies  afl&liated  to  the  Central  Federation  in  1903  and  1913,  according 
to  the  profession  of  the  members,  both  in  regard  to  the  total  numbers  and 
the  percentages  for  each  class  (Table  III,  A),  and  to  compare  the  figures 
with  those  affiliated  to  the  General  Federation  of  Co-operative  Societies 
for  the  same  period  (Table  III,  B).  In  the  General  Federation,  there  is  a 
very  much  larger  percentage  of  artisans  and  independent  farmers,  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  liberal  professions,  agricultural  employees  on  wages  and 
receiving  salaries,  and  p)ersons  without  any  given  profession,  than  in  the 
Central  Federation,  in  which  industrial  employees  on  wages  or  salaried 
predominate,  while  the  independent  fanners  form  but  a  small  group.  While 
a  decreased  percentage  is  obser\-ed  in  the  General  Federation  in  the  case 
of  these  last,  from  1910  to  1912  there  was  comparatively  a  slight  increase 
in  the  Central  Federation.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  district 
distributive  co-operative  societies  carried  on  a  retail  trade  also  in  the  coim- 
try  round  about  their  head  quarters.  This  makes  it  possible  to  anticipate 
an  increased  action  on  the  part  of  the  distributive  co-operative  societies 
among  the  agricultural  population,  even  if  the  group  of  wage  earning 
and  salaried  agricultural  employers  were  to  imite  with  the  group  of  inde- 
pendent agriculturists  to  bring  in  the  whole  agricultural  population  inter- 
ested in  the  distributive  co-operative  movement. 
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Table  III.  —  Distribution  according  to  Profession  of  all  the  Member 
of  the  German  Distributive  Co-operative  Societies. 

{Total  numbers  and  percentages). 
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(A)   Central  Federation. 


1903  38.295 
(7-7) 

1913  84.760 
(5-5) 


8.583  22.593!   390.601  I4.8iii  24.1231   5i4-333i   482.622   3i-7" 


(1.7) 
52.202 

(3-4) 


(4-5)  I   (78-3) 

52.2021  1.220.530 

(3.4)    (79.1) 


(3-0) 

37-552 
(2.4) 


(4-8) 

119.576I 

(7-8) 


(100) 

1.306.646 
(100) 


(93.6)  ;  (6.4) 

1.306.646:  238.851 

(84.7)  I  {15.3) 


(B)  General  Federation. 


1903 


1912 


20.520 
(14.0) 

59.917 
(21.2) 


!   (I) 
6.861  36.756 
(4.7)   (25.0) 


10.716 

(3.8) 


82.940 
(29.3) 


(2)    I 
62.226 

(43-3) 

93.629 

(33-1) 


8.895 
(6.0) 

11.086 
(3-9) 


11.816 
(8.0) 

24.908 
(8.8) 


146.982 
(100) 

283.205 
(100) 


I29.330| 
(88.0) 

252.2351 

(89.1)  ! 


17.652 
(12.0) 

30-97 
(10.90) 


(i)  In  this  group  are  also  included:  railway  employees,  dependent  sailors,  and  servants. 
{2)  In  addition  :  porters,  and  servants. 


1 


Table  IV,  finally,  shows  the  general  development  of  the  German 
Distributive  Co-operative  Societies  from  1904  to  1914,  and  shows  in 
particular  the  increase  in  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  co-operation  for 
its  development. 
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Table  IV.  — ■  Situation  of  the  Distributive  Co-operative  Societies 
in  1904  and  1914. 


Details 


Number  of  Members 1,000,000 

Total  Easiness  of  the  Society M.  223,486,000 

Production »  21,312,000 

Total  Business  of  Distribution »  i    24,103,000 

Cash  in  Hand »  3,233,000 

Goods  in  Hand »  28,936,000 

Capital  out  at  Interest 3  ■    15,494,000 

Personal  Estate »  ;      4,957,000 

Value  of  Real  Estate »  31,350,000 

Members'  Assets »  19,487,000 

Reserves  of  Every  Kind »  !      9,298,000 

I/>ans  Contracted  and  Savings  Deposits    .    .    .    »  :      9,232,000 

Mortgage  Debts »  I     16,028,000 

Contributions  of  Members  for  the  Office    ...»  2,244,000 

Goods  Debit »  '-      4,800,000 

Credit  of  Members  for  Discount  and  Balance  .    >  '    23,064,000 


I9I4 

Increase 
per  cent 

2,300,000 

130.0 

663,816,600 

197.0 

112,803,500 

4293 

46,484,200 

92.9 

5,860,200 

81.3 

74,476,600 

1571 

62,760,000 

305- 1 

18,256,100 

268.2 

109,723,600 

250.0 

42,864,800 

120.0 

30,110,600 

223.8 

71,017,100 

669.2 

51,032,600 

218.4 

7,413,000 

230.3 

12,662,000 

163.8 

58,562,400 

153-9 

§  2.  The  central  federation 
of  german  distributive  co-operative  societies. 

I.  Organisation. 

On  January  ist.,  1903,  there  were  in  Germany  about  950,000  persons 
associated  in  distributive  co-operative  societies.  Of  these  480,960,  or 
51  per  cent,  belonged  to  the  Central  Federation.  Of  the  2,300,000  mem- 
bers registered  with  the  distributive  co-operative  societies  on  January  ist., 
1914,  1,621,195,  or  70  per  cent,  belonged  to  the  Central  Federation, 
so  that  the  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  latter  association  had  increased 
by  19  per  cent,  between  1903  and  1914. 

Gradually  as  it  develops,  the  Central  Federation  adapts  its  internal 
organisation  to  new  tasks.  In  the  Extraordinary  Co-operative  Congress 
held  at  Hamburg  on  November  25th.,  1914,  the  rules  of  the  Federation, 
were  revised,  and  its  aims  were  defined  as  the  reunion  and  organisation 
of  every  kind  of  German  Distributive  Co-operative  Association,  together 
with  the  protection  of  common  interests  by  means  of  a  union  of  forces 
and  concerted  measures. 
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The  Central  Federation  is  composed  of  9  inspection  federations  {Revi- 
siotisverbdnde) ,  of  the  Wholesale  Purchase  Society  of  the  German  Distribut- 
tive  Co-operative  Societies  Limited  (Grosseinkaufs-Gesellschaft  Deutscher 
Konsumvereine  m.b.H.)  which  ranks  as  an  inspection  federation;  in  fact, 
the  Central  Federation  includes  all  the  co-operative  societies  affiliated  to 
the  inspection  federations. 

From  1913  only  such  consumers'  co-operative  societies  may  be  affil- 
iated to  the  inspection  federations  as  on  entering  or  leaving  the  federations 
implicitly  enter  or  quit  the  Central  Federation. 

The  contributions  are  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  business. 

The  Publishing  Society  of  the  German  Distributive  Co-operative 
Societies  occupies  a  special  position  in  regard  to  the  Central  Federation 
and  is  a  limited  liability  society  {Verlagsgesellschaft  deutscher  Konsumverein 
m.  b.  H.).  It  is  not  a  member  of  the  Central  Federation,  but  is  attached  to 
the  same  inasmuch  as  the  Management  of  the  latter  is  also  that  of  the 
Publishing  Society;  the  committee  of  the  Central  Federation  is  at  the  same 
time  the  supervision  committee  of  the  Publishing  Society.  All  the  co-op- 
erative societies  of  the  Federation  have  to  be  members  of  the  Publishing 
Society. 

The  executive  authorities  of  the  Central  Federation  are  :  the  Annual 
and  Extraordinary  Congresses  of  the  Co-operative  Societies  :  the  General 
Council,  which  meets  twice  a  year,  the  Committee  and  the  Board  of  Man- 
agement. 

The  Inspection  Federations  have,  as  a  rule,  3  executive  authorities, 
viz.,  the  Annual  and  Extraordinary  Congresses,  the  Supervision  Committee 
and  the  Board  of  Management. 

The  Publishing  Society  has  also  Ordinary  Annual  Meetings. 

For  purposes  of  collective  purchase  there  are  in  the  different  districts 
purchasing  unions  {Einkaufsvereinigungen)  corresponding  with  the  in- 
spection federations.  The  heads  of  these  unions  are  annually  called  to- 
gether by  the  Wholesale  Purchase  vSociety  to  consider  questions  dealing  with 
collective  purchase.  In  special  relation  with  the  Central  Federation  there 
are  :  the  Mutual  Aid  Society  of  the  Central  Federation  of  the  German  Distri- 
butive Co-operative  Societies  for  the  employees  and  workmen  of  the  feder- 
ated co-operative  societies,  the  number  of  the  members  of  which  rose 
in  191 3  to  8,314  :  the  Tariff  Office,  the  Examining  Committee,  the  PrO' 
fessional  Committee,  etc. 

2.  The  Work  of  the  Central  Federation  and' 
the  Institutions  Connected  therewith. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  statistics  of  the  economic  results  attained 
by  the  Central  Federation  and  the  Co-operative  Institutions,  a  dififerent 
group  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Thus  we  must  consider  separate- 
ly :  (a)  the  distributive  co-operative  societies ;  {b)  the  labour  co-operative 
societies  and  co-operative  societies  with  other  objects;  (c)  the  Wholesale 
Purchase  Society ;  {d)  the  Publishing  Society.  It  is  the  two  groups  a  and 
b  that  are  subdivided  into  the  9  inspection  federations. 
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The  totals  given  in  Table  V  show  the  economic  strength  of  the  Central 
Federation.  From  1912  to  1913,  there  was  obser\'ed  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  the  afl51iated  co-operative  societies,  while  that  of  those  co-op- 
erative societies  which  furnished  data  remained  the  same.  The  members 
increased  in  number  during  the  period  in  question,  but  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  while  those  of  the  distributive,  labour  and  miscellaneous  societies 
are  almost  without  exception  single  individuals,  those  of  the  Society  for 
Wholesale  Purchase  and  the  Publishing  Society  are  co-operative  societies. 
The  number  of  shops  and  warehouses  also  increased  between  I9i2and  1913. 

Table  V.  —  Situation  of  the  Central  Federation. 
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4,882 

236 

•            »     1912   .    .    . 

1,200 

1,169 

1,495.501 
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214 

The  share  of  the  organisations  in  the  wholesale  co-operative  purchase 
is  sho^sTi  in  Table  VI. 

Table  VI.  —  Wholesale  co-operative  purchases  and  sale 
of  goods  directly  produced. 
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The  number  of  persons  occupied  in  the  goods  division  increased  in  1913 
from  20,119  to  22,727  ;  and  those  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the 
goods  from  6,283  to  6,549.  "^^^  total  number  of  persons  employed  rose 
from  26,402  to  29,276. 

The  proceeds  of  private  sales  effected  by  the  four  groups  of  feder- 
ations increased  from  571,000,000  marks  to  640,000,000  marks,  while  the 
value  distributed  increased  from  31,800,000  marks,  to  33,500,000  marks. 

The  gross  business  increased  from  603,000,000  marks  to  674,000,000 
marks,  while  the  gross  receipts  increased  from  84,000,000  marks  to  91,000,000 
marks.  The  net  surplus  increased  from  25,900,000  marks  to  26,700,000 
marks. 

From  the  returns  made  in  1913,  we  see  that  the  income  of  the  Feder- 
ations had  risen  to  192,854.78  marks.  There  is  no  prospect  of  any  large 
increase  for  1914  and  1915. 

3.  The  Wholesale  Purchase  Society. 

This  is  a  central  co-operative  distributive  production  and  thrift  society 
of  the  German  distributive  co-operative  societies.  It  is  a  limited  liability 
association.  It  opens  central  warehouses  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Commercial  travellers  are  appointed  for  each  district.  It  is 
not  the  society  itself  that  produces,  but  its  subordinate  societies. 
The  banking  section  occupies  itself  with  the  savings  and  the  cash  business 
of  the  distributive  co-operative  societies  and  serves  as  an  intermediary 
and  as  a  clearing  house. 

The  Wholsesale  Purchase  Society  has  a  Business  Management  and  a 
Supervision  Committee  as  well  as  annual  and  extraordinary  meetings. 

The  work  of  the  society  is  assisted  by  the  purchase  unions  already 
mentioned. 

In  table  VII  are  given  some  i&gures  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  pro- 
gress made  by  the  society  between  1894  and  1913. 


Table  VII.  —  Progress  of  the  Wholesale  Purchase  Society. 
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§  3.  The  direct  purchases  of  the  German  distributive  co-operative 
soaeties  and  of  the  german  wholesale  purchase  society 
from  the  agricultural  co-operative  societies  and  from  farmers 
in  1904  and  i9is. 


It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  the  on  the  part  of  the  distributive 
co-operative  societies  there  is  a  tendency  to  favour  direct  purchase  from 
individual  farmers  rather  than  purchase  through  the  agricultural  co-oper- 
ative societies.  In  1904,  as  seen  in  Table  \1II,  the  distributive 
co-operative  societies  purchased  agricultural  products  to  the  value  of 
4,980,000  marks  from  the  agricultural  co-operative  societies  ;  while  in 
1 91 2  the  value  of  their  purchases  amoimted  to  more  than  8,000,000 
marks,  but,  as  the  total  business  of  the  co-operative  societies  had  in- 
creased from  147,000,000  marks  to  423,000,000  marks,  there  was  in  reality 
a  decrease  of  from  3.4  %  to  1.9  %  in  the  amount  of  direct  purchase. 
From  the  farmers  the  co-operative  societies  purchased  to  the  value  of 
2,500,000  marks,  in  1904  and  of  15,200,000  marks  in  1912.  There  was 
then  an  absolute  increase  as  weU  as  an  increase  per  cent  of  from  1.7  to  3.6. 

Only  the  large  proprietors  produce  goods  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
be  able  to  offer  them  directly  to  the  distributive  co-operative  societies 
or  to  the  wholesale  purchase  society.  Owners  of  small  and  medium  sized 
holdings  have  to  give  their  produce  over  to  a  middleman ;  they  do  not  take 
it  to  or  fetch  it  from  the  co-operative  societies.  The  development  of 
agricultural  societies  for  production  and  sale  alone  could  restrict  the  sphere 
of  action  of  the  middle-men.  But  even  in  such  branches  of  agricultural 
activity  where  these  societies  have  developed  (dairy  industry  and  \Tneyard 
cultivation)  they  represent  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  production. 

The  WTiolesale  Purchase  Society,  on  the  other  hand,  can  apply 
directly  to  the  production  and  sale  co-operative  societies  and  offer  their 
produce  directly  to  the  distributive  co-operative  societies,  and  thus  they 
need  not  have  immediate  dealings  with  the  farmers  or  the  agricultural 
co-operative  societies. 

The  purchases  of  the  Wholesale  Purchase  Society  from  the  co-oper- 
ative societies  were  larger  in  1912  (notwithstanding  a  diminution  in  com- 
parison with  1904)  than  those  from  the  farmers,  and  in  this  it  presented 
a  contrast  with  the  distributive  co-operative  societies. 

In  1913,  the  acti\dty  of  the  Wholesale  Purchase  Society  increased 
notably.  While  in  1912  its  agricultural  produce  business  amounted  to 
8,800,000,  marks,  of  which  1,700,000  marks  was  done  with  the  agricultural 
co-operative  societies  of  the  country,  1,400,000  marks  with  foreign 
co-operative  societies,  990,000  marks  with  farmers  and  4,800,000  marks 
with  the  wholesale  trade,  in  1913  the  total  was  11,100,000  marks, 
of  which  2,400,000  marks  was  done  with  agricultural  co-operative  societies 
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in  Germany,  1,700,000  marks  with  foreign  societies,  1,200,000  marks 
with  farmers  and  5,800,000  marks  with  the  wholesale  trade.  Relatively 
it  is  with  the  wholesale  trade  its  business  has  increased. 

In  general,  the  purchases  made  directly  from  the  distributive  co-op- 
erative societies  belonging  to  the  Federations,  or  through  the  medium  of 
the  Wholesale  Purchase  Society,  vary  in  the  case  of  certain  products  (butter, 
for  example)  of  which  the  consumption  is  closely  connected  with  the 
conditions  of  the  workmen  and  these  puchases  are  not  large.  They  can, 
however,  be  considerably  and  systematically  extended,  especially  where 
the  trade  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale  (cheese,  eggs  and  potatoes).  Where,^ 
on  the  other  hand,  production  has  to  be  promoted  by  establishing 
dairies,  cheese  factories,  plantations  and  agricultural  undertakings,  rather 
than  organising  trade,  a  much  slower  rate  of  development  is  inevitable,, 
and  indeed  advisable,  in  order  that  failures  at  the  start  may  be  supported 
and  that  sure  progress  may  be  made. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

AGRICULTURAL  CO-OPERATION  IN  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

By  T.  E.   Yelland 
Secretary  to  t)ie  South  Australian  Farmers'  Co-operative  Union,  Ltd. 

Introduction. 


Australia,  with  its  large  area,  stretching  for  thousands  of  miles 
from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west,  and  with  its  vast  and  varied 
resources  and  its  small  population  —  only  a  little  over  four  milHons  — • 
does  not  lend  itself  to  co-operation  in  the  same  way  as  the  smaller  countries 
of  Europe  with  their  large  and  closely  settled  populations;  and  when  we 
also  bear  in  mind  that  co-operation,  particularly  amongst  the  farmers, 
is  only  of  recent  growth,  Australian  farmers  can  regard  with  some  pride 
the  progress  which  they  have  made  in  the  co-operative  movement. 

In  deaUng  with  AustraHa,  one  has  to  bear  in  mind  that  everything 
is  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  the  older  countries,  and  that  the  best  use  has 
not  yet  been  made  of  the  agricultural  soils  of  this  land.  Farms  are  large, 
varying  in  size  from  i,ooo  to  5,000  acres,  and  often  in  some  of  the  inferior 
districts  much  larger  than  this.  This  of  course,  refers  to  those  farmers 
who  confine  their  operations  principally  to  wheat  growing.  The  sheep- 
farmers  and  graziers  in  the  interior  of  AustraUa  count  their  land  by  thousands 
of  square  miles.  The  farms  being  large,  co-operation  of  the  type  which 
existed  in  the  earlier  days  of  Austraha  is  no  longer  possible. 

AustraUan  farmers  have  practically  passed  through  one  stage  of  co-oper- 
ation and  are  now  well  advanced  into  the  second.  Both  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  necessity  of  the  times.  In  the  early  days,  with  the 
old  EngUsh  ideas  strong  in  their  minds,  the  people  selected  small 
sections  of  land  of  not  more  than  80  acres,  and  with  their  small  capital 
each  purchased  something  towards  working  the  farm,  and  then  one  lent 
to  the  other  what  the  brother  farmer  did  not  possess.  But  as  years  went 
on,  the  fertiUty  of  the  soil  made  many  of  these  men  independent.     They 
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icqiiired  larger  properties,  purchased  the  necessary  machinery,  and  thus 
made  the  necessity  for  co-operation  in  its  primary  and  simplest  form 
a  thing  of  the  past ;  and  whilst  no  farmer  would  object  to  assist  an- 
other in  this  old  fashioned  way  in  case  of  necessity,  each  man  at  the  present 
time  is  working  independently  and  has  a  complete  outfit  on  his  usually 
large  and  up-to-date  farm. 


§  I.  The  south  austrai^ian  farmers'  co-operative  itnion. 


The  second  stage  of  co-operation  which  is  now  being  developed  came 
into  existence  with  the  advent  of  the  South  AustraHan  Farmers'  Co-oper- 
ative Union,  Ltd.,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  a  nmnber  of  the 
States  were  experiencing  some  of  the  worst  and  most  trjdng  times  that  the 
farmers  had  gone  through.  While  money  had  previously  been  fairly  plenti- 
ful, these  reverses  made  them  look  for  other  means  of  trying  to  reduce 
expenditure  or  else  to  make  a  httle  more  on  that  which  they  had  to  sell. 
In  South  AustraUa,  the  central  State  of  Austraha,  a  farmers'  association 
in  the  chief  agricultural  areas  had  advocated  some  scheme  of  combining 
with  the  express  idea  of  protecting  the  farmers.  Comsacks,  which 
are  imported  into  AustraUa  from  Calcutta,  were  the  first  articles  on 
which  co-operation  was  tried.  A  small  company  was  formed  ;  a  number 
of  orders  taken  for  comsacks ;  and  the  purchases  made  in  Calcutta.  The 
restdt  to  the  farmers  was  most  gratifying.  When  the  comsacks  arrived 
in  the  State,  the  merchants  were  distributing  them  at  js.  6d.  per  dozen.  The 
co-operative  society  found  that  they  could  sell  at  6s.  6d.  per  dozen,  and 
still  leave  a  small  margin.  This  they  did  amongst  their  own  members, 
but  it  had  this  efiect,  that  as  soon  as  these  sacks  were  distributed  the  whole 
of  the  comsacks  for  the  State  were  reduced  below  what  the  co-operative 
society  could  distrijbute  theirs  for.  This  led  the  farmers  to  reason  that  if 
they  could  influence  the  comsack  market  (an  important  consideration  for 
the  farmers,  as  all  their  wheat  has  to  be  bagged,  there  being  no  shipping  in 
bulk  from  these  States)  they  might,  in  the  same  way,  influence  the  market 
for  other  products  which  the  farmers  required  or  produced;  and  so  they 
started  on  the  sale  of  wheat,  which  is  the  principal  product  of  the  farms. 

Their  idea  was  for  a  number  of  the  farmers  to  put  their  wheat  together 
and  sell  it  in  large  quantities,  say  five  or  ten  thousand  bags  at  a  time,  the 
larger  quantities  invariably  securing  higher  rates,  and  this  amount  could 
be  distributed  amongst  the  farmers  thus  selling.  The  result  was  most 
gratifying,  but  on  every  occasion  they  had  to  contend  against  the  severest 
opposition  from  the  wheat  merchants. 

As  the  various  merchants  are  represented  at  each  railway  station  and 
seaport  throughout  the  State,  and  buy  the  wheat  either  as  delivered  in 
wagon  loads  by  the  farmers  or  on  contract  previously  made,  there  are 
hundreds  of  these  wheat  agencies  all  over  the  wheat  growing  areas ;  so  for 
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co-operation  to  compete  successfully  it  must  have  its  representative  at  each 
principal  centre.  But  at  the  start  of  co-operation  some  twenty-five  years 
ago  the  growth  necessarily  had  to  be  slow,  and  while  the  co-operators  only 
opened  at  one  station,  each  succeeding  year  saw  a  number  of  additional 
stations  opened  up,  and  it  was  most  gratifying  to  the  farmers  to  find  that 
invariably  wherever  their  own  co-operative  company  opened,  the  price  of 
wheat  advanced  at  least  2d.  per  bushel  (equal  to  one  shilling  and  four 
pence  per  quarter)  compared  with  what  it  had  previously  been,  taking  of 
course  the  basis  of  the  selling  price  at  the  various  ports. 

To  explain  fully  this  subject,  we  wish  to  deal  with  the  growth  and 
working  of  the  South  Australian  Farmers'  Co-operative  Union,  Ivtd.,  which 
is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  complete  society  not  only  in  South  Australia 
but  in  the  whole  of  the  Austrafian  continent  and  can  therefore  be  taken 
as  the  best  exponent  of  agricultural  co-operation  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  two  names  that  stand  out  most  prominently  in  this  company's 
first  stages  of  development  are  those  of  Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell  of  James- 
town (who  for  twenty  years  was  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  eighteen  of 
which  he  served  as  chairman)  and  Mr.  John  Pearce  of  Caltowie,  who  for 
fourteen  years  w^as  a  Director,  the  two  first  years  being  Chairman  of 
Directors,  and  as  Managing  Director  for  a  number  of  years  helped  very ' 
materially  in  the  growth  of  co-operation  in  this  State. 

Jamestown,  the  centre  of  a  large  agricultural  area,  about  150  miles 
north  of  Adelaide,  the  capital  of  South  Australia,  was  the  scene  of  the 
first  operations  25  years  ago.  With  103  members  the  start  was  made,  as 
has  been  explained  above.  The  growth,  naturally,  for  the  first  few  years  was 
slow.  The  farmers  had  to  contend  against  very  great  odds.  Every  business 
firm  was  against  them,  and  whether  they  bought  wheat,  imported  cornsacks 
or  machinery,  or  made  a  move  in  the  direction  of  furnishing  general  farm 
supphes,  they  had  to  compete  with  each  individual  merchant  who  dealt 
in  these  fines,  with  the  result  that  they  were  invariably  undersold,  and  in 
some  instances  the  Directors  and  a  few  of  the  most  loyal  supporters 
had  to  take  over  the  stocks  which  had  been  purcha^d  for  sale  among 
the  farmers  generally,  but  such  treatment  only  stimulated  those  early 
pioneers  in  the  movement  to  greater  efforts,  because  it  showed  what  could 
be  done  by  the  united  action  of  the  farmers  themselves.  Farmers  gener- 
ally are  a  kindhearted,  hospitable  class  of  people,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get 
them  to  work  together  even  for  their  own  benefit,  and  although  they 
could  in  the  early  stages  see  the  advantages  which  were  to  be  had  from 
co-operation,  they  did  not  seem  to  have  the  confidence  either  in  them- 
selves or  in  the  pioneers  to  come  into  the  business  with  the  heartiness  that 
one  would  expect  them  to  show  under  the  conditions.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  extreme  opposition  of  the  wheat  merchants  and  the  inexperience 
of  the  farmers  themselves  in  doing  their  own  business,  led  to  certain  losses 
in  the  early  history  of  the  company  which  considerably  hampered  its 
operations ;  and  just  when  success  appeared  to  be  looming  over  the  horizon, 
one  of  the  agents  handling  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  swindled  the 
company  heavily,  thus  losing  a  considerable  amoimt  of  the  already  small 
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capital.  Despite  these  facts,  the  grit  and  energy  which  is  a  dominant 
feature  of  the  fanners  of  AustraHa,  served  its  good  purpose  not  only  in 
holding  the  farmers  together  but  in  making  further  efiorts  to  subscribe 
additional  capital,  and  the  appointment  of  officers  who  had  more  business 
training  than  the  farmers  themselves.  Thus  at  the  end  of  8  years'  pioneer 
work,  the  head  office  was  removed  to  Adelaide,  and  a  number  of  wheat 
agencies  has  been  estabHshed  in  the  chief  centres  of  the  north.  Other 
lines  of  business,  such  as  the  importation  of  manures,  the  handling  of 
the  farmers'  wool  and  skins,  and  the  purchase  of  all  their  SuppHes, 
soon  became  the  pohcy  of  the  Union,  and  within  a  few  years  the  general 
business  community  reahsed  that  co-operation  amongst  the  farmers  had 
come  to  stay,  and  instead  of  being  an  obstacle  to  the  movement  they  work- 
ed as  harmoniously  as  it  was  possible  for  business  opponents  to  do.  Four 
3'ears  after  their  arrival  in  the  city,  freehold  property  in  a  prominent  posi- 
tion was  secured  ;  thus  firmly  established,  co-operation  has  advanced  ever 
since,  and  to-day  the  company  is  recognised  as  one  of  the,  if  not  the,  largest 
wheat  selling  agencies  in  this  State,  and  on  a  number  of  wheat  seasons  it 
has  been  the  largest  shippers  of  wheat.  It  does  not  matter  what  a  farmer 
produces  or  what  he  requires,  it  can  be  sold  or  suppUed  by  his  own  company. 
Oats,  barley,  and  hay,  are  disposed  of  either  in  the  local  or  inter-state 
market.  There  are  auction  sales  of  wool  in  the  season;  skin  and  hide 
sales  are  held  weekly  ;  stock  of  all  descriptions  are  sold  at  the  local  abat- 
toirs at  their  various  sales  ;  auction  and  clearing  out  sales  are  conducted 
in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  requirements  of  the  farmers  are 
catered  for  by  the  importation  of  comsacks,  merchandise  and  hardware 
of  all  descriptions,  and  machinery,  including  engines.  Australia  of  course 
being  a  protected  country,  much  of  the  machinery  used  amongst  the  farm- 
ers is  manufactured  locally,  and  although  the  company  is  not  a  manu- 
facturer they  represent,  as  agents,  many  of  the  principal  manufactures 
in  the  Commonwealth. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  various  lines  of  business,  large 
freehold  properties  have  been  acquired  in  Adelaide.  Adjoining  the  offices 
are  machinery  and  merchandise  stores,  and  a  garage  for  motor  cars,  and  in 
another  part  of  the  city  there  is  a  large  grain  and  skin  store.  At  Port  Adel- 
aide, the  chief  port  of  the  State,  there  are  large  machinery  stores  and  also 
leasehold  properties,  with  some  700  ft.  of  wharf  frontage,  where  wheat, 
machinery,  and  other  goods,  are  stored,  and  where  wool  in  season  is  displayed 
for  sale.  In  quite  a  number  of  places  in  the  country  centres  machinery  and 
merchandise  depots  have  been  estabUshed.  One  general  store  exists,  and  a 
large  building  is  now  being  erected  in  the  South  Eastern  portion  of  the  State 
to  cope  with  the  growing  trade  in  that  district.  In  addition  to  these,  for 
the  purpose  of  storing  wheat,  about  forty  sheds  have  been  erected  where 
the  wheat  which  is  stored  by  the  farmers  with  the  company  is  held  during 
the  winter  months. 

The  management  is  vested  in  seven  Directors,  who  are  elected  by  the 
shareholders,  and  represent  the  various  interests,  particularly  that  of  farm- 
ing, and  the  general  business  is  divided  into  Departments  with  a  Manager 
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for  each  branch.  A  monthly  paper  called  The  Farm  is  issued  to  the 
shareholders  free,  containing  full  reports  of  meetings,  balance  sheets,  and 
all  matters  of  interest  dealing  with  co-operation  generally.  Space  is 
given  in  this  to  what  co-operation  is  doing  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
thus  keeping  our  farmers  in  touch  with  the  movement  generally. 

The  company  has  a  membership  of  about  6,000  farmers,  being  nearly 
half  the  farmers  in  this  State,  and  although  worked  and  registered  under 
the  Companies  Act,  the  principle  under  which  the  company  is  worked  is 
purely  co-operative,  in  so  far  that  no  farmer  is  excluded  from  becoming, 
a  member  and  participating  in  its  benefits,  and  the  profits  of  the  business, 
instead  of  as  in  the  ordinary  Umited  company  going  into  the  pockets 
of  a  few  large  and  wealthy  shareholders,  are  distributed  amongst  the  men 
who  have  created  the  profits,  in  the  shape  of  dividends  and  bonuses,  after 
making  provision  for  reserve  fund.  So  far,  however,  the  company  has 
only  been  built  up,  and  bonuses  have  not  been  available,  although  divi- 
dends are  usually  paid.  Whilst  there  is  no  Umit  as  to  the  number  of  shares 
any  one  farmer  can  hold,  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  of  the  6,000  sharehold- 
ers, about  70,000  shares  have  been  allotted,  and  that  the  minimum  number 
one  farmer  can  hold  is  ten,  it  will  clearly  show  that  the  shares  are  fairly 
evenly  distributed  amongst  the  members.  To  regulate  the  influence, 
the  voting  power  is  on  a  sUding  scale  so  that  any  two  farmers  holding  twenty 
shares  each  could  out-vote  the  largest  shareholder  in  the  company.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  not  more  than  a  dozen  shareholders  have  one  hundred  or  more 
shares  and  the  largest  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  There  is  provision 
for  all  farmers  to  become  members  of  the  company,  because  any  can  join 
by  paying  down  2S.  as  application  and  allottment  fee  on  their  ten  shares, 
and  the  balance  in  calls  extending  over  about  five  or  six  years.  This  brings 
it  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer  to  become  a  member.  The  shares 
are  transferable,  but  great  care  is  taken  in  the  transfer,  and  proof  must 
be  given  of  the  reason  for  the  transfer.  Shares  are  not  acquired  or 
bought  back  by  the  company  from  shareholders. 

Three  forms  of  co-operation  — ■  production,  consumption  and  credit, 
—  have  all  been  combined  in  the  operations  of  the  company,  for  the 
farmers,  not  only  sell  through  it  all  that  they  produce,  but  they  buy 
from  it  their  supplies,  and  at  the  same  time  it  serves  as  a  banking  institu- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  financing  and  assisting  the  farmers.  In  this  branch 
of  the  business  large  amounts  are  deposited  by  the  farmers,  and  this  money 
is  again  returned  to  farmers  who  require  it  for  carrying  on  their  farming 
operations,  and  in  assisting  them  in  the  purchase  of  their  suppUes. 
Farmers  also  open  current  accounts  through  this  branch,  deposit  money, 
and  draw  on  it  with  the  ordinary  bank  cheque,  and  treat  the  company 
as  their  banking  institution.  To  encourage  this  business,  interest  is  paid 
for  any  money  that  is  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  client. 

To  cope  with  the  large  business,  Mr.  Clement  Giles,  of  15  Leadenhall 
Street,  E.  C,  who  has  had  a  large  experience  in  the  company,  was  appoint- 
ed l/Ondon  representative  some  years  back,  and  all  wheat  is  shipped  and 
sold  through  him  en  the  lyOndon  market. 
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The  South  AustraUan  Farmers'  Co-operative  Union,  Ltd.,  therefore 
represents  in  a  practical  form  the  basis  of  agricultural  co-operation  not 
oiily  in  South  AustraUa,  the  State  w  here  co-operation  first  developed  its 
activities,  but  it  has  laid  a  foundation  upon  which  the  co-operative  socie- 
ties which  have  recently  sprung  into  existence  in  the  other  States  are 
building.  Its  aims  and  objects  are  purely  co-operative,  and  it  has  conferred 
innumerable  benefits  upon  the  farmers  generally. 


The  eudunda  f.^r^iers'  co-operative  union. 


As  might  be  expected,  the  farmers  concentrating  their  efforts  into 
one  large  and  successful  movement,  the  smaller  local  co-operative  socie- 
ties, which  in  the  present  day  are  continually  springing  into  operation, 
have  not  existed  in  South  AustraHa,  simply  because  the  farmers  reahse 
that  in  their  own  company  they  have  all  that  they  require  to  protect  their 
interests,  and  that  to  form  smaller  and  necessarily  weaker  societies  in 
the  co-operative  movement  is  to  hamper  and  hinder  the  cause  of  co-oper- 
ation, as  it  must  necessarily  mean  the  fighting  of  one  small  society  against 
another,  instead  of  a  combination  of  all  the  efforts  in  one  direction. 

Outside,  therefore,  of  this  large  company,  there  is  only  one  other 
society,  namely.  The  Eudunda  Farmers'  Co-operative  Union,  which  has 
existed  amongst  the  producers,  and  this  was  brought  into  operation  in 
one  of  the  up-country  stations  from  which  the  society  takes  it  name,  about 
eighteen  years  ago.  A  few  farmers  who  had  been  supplying  firewood 
from  off  their  property  to  the  city  market  were  not  satisfied  with  the  result, 
so  they  decided  to  appoint  someone  to  look  after  their  joint  interests, 
authorising  him  to  purchase  on  their  account  their  household  requirements, 
and  to  take  in  exchange  firewood,  etc.  This  proved  ver^'  satisfacton/, 
because  by  combining  they  were  able  to  command  better  prices  for  the 
commodities  the^-  had  to  sell,  and  at  the  same  time  were  able  to  pur- 
chase their  suppHes  at  a  cheaper  rate,  so  that  in  the  short  space  of 
four  years  they  were  able  to  show  about  £500  profit  after  pa\-ing  all 
expenses.  Later  on  they  extended  their  operations  along  the  railway  hne, 
and  were  able  to  dispose  of  more  of  the  farmers'  products  at  satisfactory 
prices.  They  have  continued  this  safe  hne  of  business,  selling  for  cash, 
or  else  taking  produce  from  the  farmers  in  exchange  for  supplies,  and 
have  opened  up  a  number  of  agencies  throughout  the  State  and  at 
each  centre  they  have  either  leased  or  built  a  store  which  has  formed  the 
centre  of  operations  for  that  distri  t.  They  have  fifteen  of  these  at  the 
present  time,  and  also  one  trading  steamer  on  the  River  Murray,  which 
covers  a  very  large  district.  Thej'  have  over  2 ,500  members,  and  their 
share  capital  is  £31,000,  with  a  reserve  fund  of  £  3,360.  They  usually 
declare  a  bonus  of  about  5  per  cent,  on  purchases  made  during  the  year,  and 
5  per  cent,  interest  on  capital.     The  grain  trade  being  by  far  the  largest 
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in  this  State,  and  being  handled  by  most  companies  deaUng  with  the 
farmers,  has  only  been  touched  very  lightly  by  this  co-operative  society. 
The  trade  has  a  speculative  element  in  it  which  does  not  find  favour  with 
the  Directors  of  the  Eudunda  Company,  and  they  have  very  wisely  discard- 
ed it  for  the  future,  but  they  are  working  carefully  and  economically,  <and 
have  a  decided  influence  for  good  in  the  locaUties  where  they  exist. 


§  3.  Co-operative  dairying  and  fruit-drying. 


South  Australia  cannot  be  considered  a  great  dairying  country.  There 
are  some  splendid  centres  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  at  these 
some  years  ago  a  number  of  small  co-operative  dairies  existed,  where  the 
producers  supplied  these  co-operative  butter  factories  with  milk.  With 
few  exceptions,  these  have  not  proved  the  success  which  was  anticipated. 
First  because  of  the  large  farms  and  the  long  distances  which  milk  had  to 
be  carted,  and  secondly,  because  of  the  coming  into  use  of  cheaper  and 
more  economical  hand  separators  which  enabled  the  smaU  dairies  to 
separate  their  milk  and  forward  their  cream  to  the  centres  of  population 
where  the  larger  private  factories  were  able  to  compete  with  better  results 
against  these  smaller  co-operative  societies.  So  that,  anyv/here  within 
the  radius  of  100  miles  of  Adelaide,  the  co-operative  dairies  have  ceased 
to  exist. 

]  n  the  South  East  district,  about  three  hundred  miles  from  Adelaide, 
several  verj^  profitable  co-operative  butter  and  cheese  factories  are  in 
operation.  The  conditions  are  somewhat  similar  to  England,  —  small  fields 
sown  with  all  the  best  EngHsh  grasses,  —  so  that  a  large  number  of  cows 
can  be  kept  on  a  fairl}^  small  area.  The  milk  is  supplied  by  the  producer 
to  the  factory,  and  the  price  paid  to  the  producer  is  worked  out  on  the 
price  which  the  cheese  or  the  butter  reahses.  Thus  the  farmers  obtain  the 
actual  price  of  their  joint  product,  less  of  course  the  cost  of  the  general 
working  of  the  business.  If  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  is  any  surplus, 
a  bonus  is  then  paid  to  the  producers  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of 
milk  which  they  have  delivered.  A  dividend  is  paid  on  the  capital  provided, 
usually  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.  Some  of  the  companies  adopt  the  system 
all  shareholders  must  be  supphers,  and  should  they  suppty  to  any  other 
factory,  the}^  forfeit  their  shares  in  the  company. 

A  very  strong  co-operative  movement  has  been  started  among 
the  fruit  growers  in  the  matter  of  establishing  dried  fruit  factories  and 
the  grading  of  practically  all  the  dried  fruit  produced  in  the  State.  They 
have  several  centres  in  which  these  factories  exist,  and  the  fruit  is  all  graded 
to  different  qualities  and  sold  accordingly.  It  has  had  the  eiffect  of  raising 
the  standard,  and  marketing  the  fruit  in  a  much  better  and  more  even 
condition  than  v^as  previously  done,  and  it  has  brought  the  production 
before  the  public  more  prominently. 
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Conclusion. 


The  question  is  often  asked,  What  are  the  benefits  of  co-operation  ? 
A  few  of  the  direct  advantages  gained  will  answer  that  question.  Besides 
those  already  mentioned,  and  in  addition  to  the  advantage  in  price  of  wheat, 
co-operation  has  had  a  regulating  influence  upon  fixing  the  price  of  wheat 
on  a  systematic  basis  in  accordance  with  the  values  which  are  received 
in  the  foreign  markets,  and  the  farmers  are  assured  that  the  prices  quoted 
for  their  wheat  are  always  the  ligitimate  market  rates  of  the  day.  In 
machiner^^  through  their  own  company  importing,  prices  were  reduced  to 
a  level  leaving  a  legitimate  margin  only  for  profit,  and  in  the  importation 
of  super-phosphates  the  Farmers'  Union  was  the  first  to  reduce  rates  and 
bring  the  price  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  purchasing  price  of  the 
outside  market. 

As  previously  mentioned,  co-operation  is  onh'in  its  infancy  in  Australia. 
There  are  many  other  agricultural  lines  which  could  be  extended  under 
the  principles  of  co-operation,  and  which  will  develop  as  the  State  becomes 
more  thickly  populated.  Producers  as  a  whole  are  a  conservative  class  of 
people,  and  they  would  rather  endure  hardships  than  disclose  their 
business  to  anyone  else.  Co-operation  is  a  matter  of  education,  and  it 
is  only  by  showing  the  producers  what  is  done  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
and  convincing  them  that  those  advantages  can  be  extended  to  their 
own  special  need,  that  they  can  be  induced  to  imite  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  one  another.  The  future  is  before  us  ;  the  possibilities  of 
Australia  are  great ;  and  it  is  co-operation  which  will  aid  ven,'  materially 
in  making  the  best  of  our  opportunities.  As  mentioned  in  the  early 
part  of  this  article,  Australia  does  not  lend  itself  to  co-operation  to 
the  same  extent  as  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  still  the  spirit  of 
co-operation  is  growing,  and  the  farmers  are  taking  more  interest  in  the 
movement,  and,  as  the  Societies  develop,  the  outcome  will  be  a  national 
co-operative  movement  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Commonwealth, 
which  will  bring  all  the  producers  into  line ;  and  instead  of  each  State  or 
Society  having  its  own  representative  in  England,  there  will  be  one  chief 
Commonwealth  establishment  which  will  represent  the  whole  of  the  Austral- 
ian producers.  This  will  mean  cheaper  handling,  a  more  even  and  regular 
supply,  and  a  central  distributing  agency  where  bu3ers  can  rely  upon 
obtaining  pure  Australian  products. 


UNITED  STATES. 


]\IISCElvLANEOUvS  NEWS. 


I.  —  The  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GROWERS'  EXCHANGE.  —  The  report 
of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  for  the  year  ending  August 
31st,  1914,  shows  that  the  total  sales  for  the  year  amounted  to  11,262,000 
boxes  of  fruit,  exceeding  by  3.8  per  cent,  the  sales  of  any  previous  year 
and  representing  61  per  cent,  of  the  California  crop  of  citrus  fruit.  For 
this  fruit  sold  through  the  Exchange  the  growers  received  $  19,246,000, 
or  an  average  return  of  $  1.71  per  box. 

The  General  Manager  claims  that  the  selling  costs  in  the  case  of  fruit 
dealt  with  by  the  Exchange  are  lower  proportionately  than  in  the  case  of 
any  other  agricultural  product  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  actual 
working  expenses  of  the  Exchange  organisation,  including  office  expenses, 
salaries,  legal  expenses,  the  cost  of  the  daily  telegraphic  service  and  a  share 
of  the  expenses  of  the  Citrus  Protective  lycague,  amounted  to  4  %^  cents 
per  box,  or  i  ^/^  per  cent,  of  the  gross  sales.  To  this  must  be  added  i  ^4 
cents  per  box  spent  by  the  Exchange  in  advertising  the  products  which  it 
sells,  although,  as  is  pointed  out  by  the  General  Manager  in  his  report,  this 
expense  is  to  a  large  extent  an  investment  made  to  ensure  the  sale  of  future 
crops.  But  even  if  the  whole  of  this  amount  be  added  to  the  working 
expenses  the  selling  costs  per  box  amounted  only  to  5  ^/^  cents,  and  the  total 
selling  costs  to  2  ^5  per  cent,  of  the  gross  sales. 

These  figures  relate  to  the  working  expenses  of  the  Central  Exchange 
and  the  seventy  agencies  maintained  by  it.  They  do  not  include  the  expenses 
of  the  District  Exchanges,  which  act  as  intermediary  organisations  between 
the  growers  and  the  Central  Exchange.  The  average  cost  of  maintaining 
the  District  Exchanges  amounts  to  less  than  one  cent  per  box. 

During  the  year  1913-14,  the  members  of  the  Exchange  purchased 
through  the  Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Company  —  an  association  which, 
though  it  has  a  separate  organisation,  is  in  effect  a  branch  of  the  Exchange  — 
packing  material,  fertilisers,  fungicides,  heaters,  oil  and  sundry  orchard 
.supplies  to  the  amount  of  $3,319,000,  an  amount  which  represents  an 
increase  of  50  per  cent,  upon  the  business  done  in  any  previous  year. 

The  season  1912-13,  owing  to  a  severe  frost,  was  a  disastrous  one 
for  the  citrus  fruit  industry  in  California,  and  in  that  season  the  Exchange 
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sold  only,  in  round  numbers,  5,000,000  boxes  of  fruit,  after  having  made 
arrangements  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  for  the  disposal  of  an  estim- 
ated crop  of  13,000,000  boxes.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the 
Exchange  methods  that  the  indtistry  has  recovered  so  quickly  from  the 
misfortunes  of  the  past  year  and  the  growers  have  remained  faithful  to  the 
association.  The  Exchange  may  fairly  claim  that  it  has  placed  the  growing 
of  citrus  fruits,  in  California  at  least,  upon  a  sound  paying  basis.  The 
element  of  speculation  and  uncertainty  has  practically  been  eliminated 
from  the  industry,  with  advantage  both  to  the  growers  and  to  the  consuming 
public. 

The  Directors  of  the  Exchange  are  faced  with  the  need  of  finding  new 
markets  for  their  fruit,  or  increasing  the  demand  in  existing  markets.  By 
regulating  the  shipments  from  California  in  such  a  way  that  each  market  is 
supplied  strictly  according  to  its  needs,  the  Exchange  ensures  that  con- 
sumers in  every  part  of  the  country  have  a  constant  supply  of  fruit  of  good 
quality  at  reasonable  prices.  This  alone  increases  the  demand,  and  the 
per  capita  consvunption  of  oranges  and  lemons  in  the  United  States  has 
in  fact  increased  enormously  during  the  last  ten  years.  But  a  still  greater 
increase  must  take  place  if  California  growers  are  to  find  an  outlet  for  their 
rapidly  increasing  production,  and  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange 
carries  on  an  active  advertising  campaign  with  the  object  of  popularising 
the  consumption  of  oranges  and  lemons  by  making  known  their  valuable 
food  properties  and  instructing  the  public  in  the  many  different  methods 
of  preparing  them.  Unless  by  some  such  means  the  demand  can  be  made 
to  keep  pace  with  the  increased  production  due  to  the  fact  that  young 
groves  are  now  reaching  the  bearing  stage,  the  stability  of  the  whole  in- 
dustry will  be  seriously  threatened  by  the  fall  in  prices  which  must  inev- 
itably result  from  an  overabundant  supply. 

The  Exchange  seems  to  have  secured  the  support  of  a  large  number  of 
the  growers,  and  with  its  past  record  of  success  achieved  under  trying  and 
difficult  circumstances  should  be  able  to  face  the  future,  and  the  problems 
which  the  future  may  bring,  with  complete  confidence. 


2.    —    The      CALIFORNIA      ASSOCL\TED      RAISIN      COMPANY.    —    jVIany 

imsuccessf ul,  or  but  partially  successful,  attempts  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  in  the  past  to  organise  the  growers  of  muscatel  raisin  grapes  into  a 
co-operative  selling  association.  The  California  Raisin  Growers'  Association, 
formed  in  1898,  succeeded  in  holding  the  growers  together  for  six  years, 
but  was  dissolved  in  1904.  Another  organisation  —  the  California  Raisin 
Growers'  Company  —  was  formed  in  1905  and  was  dissolved  a  year  later. 
Finally,  the  present  association  came  into  existence  on  April  ist,  1913, 
as  the  California  Associated  Raisin  Company. 
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The  company  has  a  paid  up  share  capital  of  1 1,000,000  held  by  growers, 
packers,  bankers  and  business  men  in  the  raisin-grcwing  district  of  which  the 
town  of  Fresno  is  the  centre.  Its  principal  business  consists  in  buying 
raisins  from  the  growers  and  selling  to  the  packers.  It  began  business 
at  a  moment  when  the  market  was  in  a  most  depressed  state.  The  raisin 
crop  of  1 91 2  was  the  largest  ever  grown  in  California  and  when  the  Associ- 
ated Raisin  Company  was  formed  some  30,000  tons  of  this  crop  were 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  growers,  unsold.  With  the  capital  it  had  in 
hand  the  company  bought  the  bulk  of  these  raisins  at  a  fair  price  and  dis- 
posed of  them  gradually  to  the  dealers  and  packers,  who  in  a  very  short 
time  acquired  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  company  to  keep  prices  steady, 
and  began  to  buy  freely.  The  whole  market  was  reanimated,  and  the 
company  without  an^^  difficulty  sold  the  part  of  the  crop  remaining  from 
1912  and  the  whole  of  the  1913  crop  as  well.  It  was  certainly  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that  the  latter  crop  was  a  short  one,  amounting  to  only 
70,000  tons,  or  10,000  tons  less  than  the  normal  crop  and  40,000  ton 
less  than  the  abnormally  heavy  crop  of  the  preceding  year.  Helped  by 
this  circumstance  the  prices  secured  by  the  company  averaged  $  70  a  ton 
as  against  $  40  a  ton  which  was  the  price  which  the  growers  were  receiving 
at  the  beginning  of  191 3. 

At  the  latter  price  the  growers  were  not  receiving  even  a  living  wage 
in  return  for  their  labour.  Between  four  and  five  thousand  growers  con- 
sign their  crop  to  the  Associated  Raisin  Company,  the  average  individual 
holding  being  rather  less  than  20  acres,  so  that  the  rise  in  prices  has  brought 
prosperity  to  a  very  large  number  of  hard-working  farmers  and  their 
famiUes.  The  small  size  of  the  single  holdings  precludes  the  idea  of  making 
a  large  fortune  out  of  growing  muscatel  grapes,  but  instead  of  losing  money 
after  a  year  of  hard  work  the  grower  is  now  in  a  position  to  make  a  profit 
of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  an  acre. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  this  result  is  due,  not  to  any  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  product  or  to  any  restriction  upon  the  supply,  but  solely 
to  the  fact  that  the  company,  controlling  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  output, 
has  been  able  to  keep  prices  stable.  The  market  in  past  years  had  been 
ruined,  not  by  low  prices  or  by  high  prices,  but  by  fluctuating  prices. 
With  prices  changing  almost  from  day  to  day  the  wholesale  dealers 
refused  to  buy  on  their  own  account,  and  bought  only  the  small  amounts 
that  were  ordered  by  the  retail  dealers.  The  retail  dealers  made  no  attempt 
to  increase  their  sales,  as  they  knew  that  a  fall  in  prices  in  the  wholsesale 
market,  after  they  had  made  their  purchases,  might  at  any  moment  leave 
them  with  an  unsaleable  stock  on  hand.  The  action  of  the  Associated  Raisin 
Company  in  keeping  prices  reasonably  stable  has  made  it  possible  for  large 
and  small  dealers  to  keep  considerable  stocks  on  hand,  with  the  result 
that  they  have  had  every  inducement  to  promote  sales  and  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  raisins  in  the  United  States  has  increased  greatly  in  the 
last  few  years.  It  is  still  very  low  compared  with  the  consumption  in 
England,  and  with  the  object  of  increasing  it,  and  thus  creating  a  market 
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for  the  increased  supply,  the  company  is  carrying  on  an  active  advertising 
campaign. 


* 
*  * 


3.  — The  forty-eighth  annual  session  of  the  national  grange.  — 
The  forty-eighth  annual  session  of  the  National  Grange  — ^the  central  direct- 
ing body  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  —  was  held  at  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  from  November  nth  to  20th,  1914. 

The  figures  submitted  to  the  delegates  by  the  National  Treasurer 
show  that  the  financial  position  of  the  Order  is  excellent.  .The  invested 
funds,  together  with  accrued  interest,  amount  to  $  77,240,  and  the  cash 
balance  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  paying  all  expenses  to  §  22,750, 
thus  bringing  up  the  total  assets  to  S  99,990.  The  receipts  consist  chiefly 
of  the  regular  contributions  paid  to  the  National  Grange  by  the  State 
Granges  in  proportion  to  their  membership,  and  it  is  interesting,  as  indicating 
the  strength  of  the  Order  in  the  difEerent  States,  to  examine  the  amounts 
thus  paid.  The  State  of  New  York  heads  the  list  with  $  5,434 ;  Pennsylvania 
stands  second  with  §  3,672 ;  Maine  third  with  $  3,495 ",  Michigan  fourth 
with  $  2,448 ;  and  then  follow,  in  order  of  importance,  Ohio,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  each  of  which  paid  in  dues  to 
the  central  treasury  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  ;  and  Kansas,  Washing- 
ton, Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey,  each  of  which  contributed  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars. 

The  National  Grange  Monthly  —  the  Grange  ofl&cial  publication  — 
in  the  number  for  November,  1914,  give  a  list  of  32  States  in  which  State 
Granges  exist;  but  no  figures  are  presented  as  to  the  total  number  of 
members  in  the  Order.  During  the  past  few  years  the  Grange  has  been 
carrying  on  an  active  extension  propaganda,  and  during  the  year  ending 
October  31st,  1914,  the  sum  of  §  12,000  was  devoted  to  extension  work. 
The  financial  policy  for  the  future,  as  decided  upon  at  the  annual  session, 
is  to  raise  the  permanent  investment  fund  as  quickly  as  possible  to  $  100,000, 
maintain  it  constantly  at  that  level,  and  devote  any  further  surplus  of 
income  over  expenditure  to  the  work  of  propaganda. 

The  reports  submitted  at  the  session  by  the  delegates  from  the 
various  States  show  that  the  Grange  remains  faithful  to  the  ideals  of  social 
and  educational  progress  which  have  inspired  it  since  its  foundation  nearly 
sixty  years  ago,  while  it  continues  to  hold  a  watching  brief  for  the  farmers 
in  poHtical  discussions  both  in  the  State  legislatures  and  in  Congress. 
The  reports  show  the  Grange  working  in  association  with  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Colleges,  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  with  other 
farmers'  organisations,  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  education,  for 
the  extension  of  the  rural  postal  system,  for  the  construction  of  better  roads, 
for  the  conservation  of  the  cotmtry's  natural  resources,  and  for  the  formation 
of  farmer's  co-operative  societies. 
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In  the  matter  of  co-operation  the  Grange  is  proceeding  with  commend- 
able caution.  There  are  still  within  the  Order  many  of  the  older  generation 
of  farmers  who  remember  very  clearly  the  disasters  which  overtook  the 
co-operative  enterprises  launched  by  the  Grange  in  the  early  years  of  its 
existence;  and  they  naturally  counsel  prudence.  In  a  tentative  way  the 
Grange  farmers  are  once  more  combining  with  the  object  of  buying  and 
selling  co-operatively,  but  the  attempts  are  all  upon  a  modest  scale  and 
nothing  but  the  simplest  and  safest  forms  of  collective  purchase  and  sale 
have  so  far  been  undertaken,  while  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
formation  of  farmer's  mutual  fire  insurance  associations. 

One  recent  development  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Grange  is 
of  particular  interest.  This  is  a  scheme  for  the  provision  of  loans  at 
very  low  rates .  of  interest  to  deserving  students  who  have  not  the  necessary 
means  for  continuing  their  education  in  an  agricultural  or  normal  college. 
A  certain  sum  of  money  is  usually  set  apart  out  of  the  funds  of  the  State 
Grange,  and  approved  students  may  borrow  up  to  the  amount  so  set  aside. 
In  some  cases  the  amount  is  paid  over  at  once  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College  to  be  administered  by  him  at  his  own  discretion.  In 
some  cases,  again,  —  in  Missouri,  for  instance  —  the  loan  fund  has  been 
raised  by  public  subscription  and  is  administered  by  the  Grange.  The 
whole  movement  is  still  on  a  very  small  scale  but  its  usefulness  is  already 
beyond  dispute.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  best  traditions  of  the  Grange 
work  on  behalf  of  progress  in  education,  and  there  is  every  probability 
that  it  will  become  increasingly  popular. 

In  every  State  in  which  it  is  represented  the  Grange  lends  its  active 
support  to  the  movement  for  the  provision  of  good  roads  in  the  rural 
districts;  but  its  support  is  qualified  by  its  uncompromising  opposition 
to  any  borrowing  by  the  State  for  carrying  out  road  construction  work. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Grangers 
who  are  consistent  opponents  of  credit  transactions  of  any  kind,  and  who 
naturally  wish  to  apply  the  same  principle  of  prompt  cash  payment  to 
public  business ;  though  it  might  be  urged  that  the  cost  of  constructing 
permanent  roads  is  really  an  extraordinary  expense  which  ought  in  fair- 
ness to  be  charged  to  capital  and  should  not  fall  wholly  upon  income. 
There  can  be  no  injustice  in  throwing  upon  future  generations  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  improvements  of  which  they,  as  well  as  the  present  generation, 
will  reap  the  benefit. 

The  Grange  in  its  annual  session  usually  discusses  and  votes  upon 
current  political  and  social  questions  whether  directly  affecting  agriculture 
or  not.  Thus  in  the  Wilmington  session  formal  resolutions  were  passed  in 
favour  of  woman's  suffrage  and  of  government  ownership  of  telegraph 
and  telephone  lines,  and  against  shipping  subsidies,  unrestricted  immigra- 
tion, and  unnecessary  expense  in  connection  with  the  election  of  public 
officials.  The  Order  claims  with  justice  to  be  the  most  important  farmers' 
organisation  in  the  United  States,  and  the  resolutions  passed  in  the  annual 
session  are    of   considerable  interest  as  indicating  the  trend  of  opinion 
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imong  tie  fanners  who,  in  spite  of  America's  rapid  industrial  development, 
still  form  the  most  important  group  of  workers  in  the  community. 


* 
*  * 


4.  —  Louisiana  swine  breeders'  association,  —  The  Louisiana 
Swine  Breeders'  Association  fovmded  on  January  8th,  1913,  at  the  Farmers' 
Demonstration  Conference  held  at  Baton  Rouge  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  University,  has  grown  into  a  strong  organisation  with  more  than 
a  hundred  active  members  and  nearly  twelve  htmdred  afl&Uated  members. 
The  active  members  are  breeders  of  pure-bred  stock,  or  farmers  who  raise 
pigs  for  the  market;  while  among  the  so-called  aflSliated  members  are 
included  country  bankers,  teachers  of  agriculture,  commission  dealers, 
packers  and  other  persons  iaterested  in  increasing  and  improving  the  live 
stock  of  the  State. 

From  the  breeders'  point  of  view  the  Association  offers  the  best  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  farmers  who  wish  to  buy  pure-bred  pigs  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  stock  they  are  breeding  for  the 
central  markets.  The  farmers  look  to  the  Association  to  assist  them  in 
obtaining  better  marketing  facilities  and  better  protection  for  their  stock 
from  contagious  diseases  and  animal  pests.  The  bankers  lend  their  sup- 
port because  they  are  convinced  that  the  future  prosperity  of  Louisiana, 
and  of  the  whole  of  the  South,  depends  very  largely  upon  the  introduction 
of  diversified  farming,  which  impUes,  necessarily,  a  very  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  head  of  Hve  stock  of  all  kinds  on  Southern  farms. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Rice  Journal  and  Southern  Farmer  the 
Association  needs  in  the  first  place  to  devote  its  energies  to  stamping  out 
hog  cholera  in  Louisiana.  The  measures  already  tmdertaken  by  the  State 
Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  have  yielded  excellent  results  but  have  been 
quite  inadequate  in  view  of  the  vast  extent  of  territory  affected  and  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  pigs  in  the  State.  The  Association  in- 
sists that  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  work  of  the  Sanitary  Board 
shall  be  increased  to  an  amount  commensurate  with  the  task  upon  which 
the  Board  is  engaged. 

The  work  of  providing  transport  and  selling  facilities  is  undertaken 
by  a  special  committee  —  the  Shipping  and  Marketing  Committee  —  of 
the  Association,  assisted  or  at  least  advised  by  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  State  University.  The  Committee  has  begun  its  work  by  organising 
regular  shipments  of  pigs  in  carload  lots,  combining  the  small  consignments 
of  individual  farmers  in  one  locality  into  a  single  consignment  of  about  a 
hundred  head,  and  despatching  such  a  consignment  to  the  central  markets 
at  regular  inter^'-als.  The  method  is  one  which  has  already  >'ielded  excell- 
ent results  in  the  North  Central  States  where  live  stock  shippers'  as- 
sociations are  numerous.  By  adopting  it  the  farmers  effect  a  ver>'  consider- 
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able  saving  in  freight  and  the  niimerous  incidental  charges  (for  loading, 
weighing,  feeding  and  watering  stock  on  long  journeys,  etc.)  which  make 
up  the  total  cost  of  transport,  while  at  the  same  time  they  receive  more 
consideration  from  the  commission  dealers  to  whom  they  consign  their 
stock,  who  are  apt  to  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  small  consignments 
of  the  individual  farmer,  but  who  are  usually  anxious  to"  secure  the  business 
of  an  association  in  a  position  to  send  large  consignments  to  market 
regularly. 

A  gratifying  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Association  is  its  close  connect- 
ion with  the  agricultural  extension  work  of  the  Ivouisiana  State  University. 
Southern  farmers  upon  the  whole  understand  but  little  of  the  art  of  breed- 
ing and  caring  for  live  stock,  yet  if  farming  in  the  South  is  to  be  raised 
from  the  level  of  a  speculative  occupation  to  that  of  a  sound,  remunerative 
industry,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  turn  their  attention  to  this  branch 
of  agriculture.  In  spreading  throughout  the  State  the  necessary  know- 
ledge of  scientific  breeding  and  feeding,  the  Association  and  the  University 
can  be  mutually  most  helpful. 
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AUSTRIA. 


Manuale  del  Cooper.\tore.  Raccxjlta  di  istrozioni  per  ccMisorzi  cooperativi  {Co- operator's 
Manual.  Instructions  for  Co-operative  Consoriiums).  Published  by  direction  of  the  Federa- 
zione  dei  Consorzi  cooperativi  per  la  parte  italiana  della  provincia  di  Trento.  Trent,  1914. 
Press  of  the  Trent  Diocesan  Committee.  486  pages. 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Rural  Banks  and  Co-operative  Associations 
of  Trent  decided,  at  its  meeting  of  February  23rd,  1912,  to  publish  a  series 
of  practical  manuals  for  the  assistance  of  co-operators  in  the  administration 
and  management  of  the  numerous  credit,  distributive  and  production  co- 
operative societies  that  have  arisen  in  the  district  of  Trent.  The  compil- 
ation of  these  manuals  has  been  entrusted  to  Signor  G.  Margoni,  who  has 
now  published  the  first,  which  contains  a  collection  of  general  instructions 
necessary  for  those  engaged  in  co-operative  work.  The  volimie  consists 
of  56  chapters,  to  which  is  added  an  Appendix. 

It  is  arranged  on  a  very  useful  practical  system  and  suppHes  a  great 
need  ;  in  fact  the  lack  of  a  book  of  this  character,  a  safe  guide  in  aU 
branches  of  the  administration  and  book  keeping  of  the  economic  con- 
sortiums had  been  felt  in  the  district  of  Trent,  where  co-operation  has  be- 
come firmly  rooted.  After  giving  a  clear  definition  of  the  co-operative  idea 
and  the  classes  into  which  co-operation  may  be  divided,  the  volume  goes  on 
to  treat  of  the  constitution  of  the  co-operative  consortimns,  the  registration 
of  these  coasortiums  in  the  proper  books,  the  submission  of  the  Rules  to 
the  Capitanato,  the  registration  of  any  alterations  in  the  rules  and  new  mem- 
bers of  the  boards  of  management,  collective  registration  in  the  registers 
of  consortiimis,  inspection  of  the  co-operative  consortimns,  the  registers, 
the  members,  withdrawals  from  co-operative  consortiums,  transfers  of 
shares,  remtmeration  of  ofiicers,  internal  regulations,  industrial  taxation 
of  co-operative  consortimns,  direct  taxes,  the  whole  body  of  the  members 
of  the  co-operative  societies,  sale  on  credit  to  third  parties,  articles  offered 
for  sale  and  taxes  and  customs  dues  to  which  they  are  subject,  insurance 
against  fire,  sickness  and  accidents  for  the  staff  in  the  service  of  the  co-oper- 
ative associations,  rural  loan  and  savings  banks,  income  tax,  the  fadl- 
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ities  accorded  by  law  to  the  rural  loan  and  savings  banks  and  many- 
other  subjects  connected  with  the  administration  and  book  keeping  of 
these  consortiums ;  organization  of  co-operation  in  the  Trent  district, 
insurance  of  pensions  for  private  emplo^^ees,  dairy  societies,  wine  societies, 
bills  of  exchange,  cheques,  money,  weights  and  measures ;  the  last  chapter, 
fi.nally,  gives  model  rules  for  co-operative  consortiums. 

The  book  concludes  with  an  appendix  containing  twelve  laws  relating 
to  or  directly  affecting  co-operation  in  Austria. 

We  ma}^  say  that  nothing  is  lacking  in  this  volume  that  could  be  of 
practical  use  to  the  managers  and  staff  of  co-operative  societies ;  it  is  there- 
fore certain  that  it  will  be  read  widely  in  Austrian  co-operative  circles 
generally  and  especially    in    those  of    Trent,    for   which   it    is   intended. 


JAHRESBERICHT    UBER    DEN    STAND    DER    MlLCHWIRTSCHAFT   IN    DEN    IM    REICHSRATE    VERTRE- 

TENEN  KoNiGREiCHEN  UND  I^ANDERN  zu  Ende  1912.  Nach  amtlichen  Quellen  ziisammen- 
gestellt  im  K.  K.  Ackerbauministeriixm.  (Report  on  the  Dairy  Industry  in  the  Kingdoms 
and  Countries  represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Compiled  from  Official  Information 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture).  Vienna,  1914.  K.  K.  Hof-  und  Staatsdruckerei,  8vo, 
232  pages. 

The  above  report  consists  of  two  parts  :  the  first  contains  a  summary  of 
the  situation  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the  various  provinces,  except  Carniola, 
Salzburg  and  Vorarlberg,  for  the  Year  1912 ;  the  second  gives  statistics  of 
the  dairies  working  in  191 2,  those  only  being  considered  that  treat  50,000 
kilogrammes  of  milk  a  year,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  accounts  being  made  out 
for  periods  of  less  than  a  year,  an  average  of  150  kg.  per  day. 

This  second  part  which  is  concerned  with  the  statistics  is  in  its  turn 
subdivided  into  three  large  parts  :  the  first  giving  statistics  of  the  schools 
and  institutes  interested  in  the  industry,  and  the  figures  showing  their 
respective  dairy  production ;  the  second  containing  statistics  of  the  co-oper- 
ative societies,  both  registered  and  independent,  that  is  to  say  dairy 
societies  (Molkereigenossenschaften)  and  Alpine  Dairies  (Alpensennereien)  : 
The  principal  figures  given  relate  to  the  number  of  dairies,  the  mode  of 
working  (whether  by  means  of  hydraulic  power,  electricity,  steam,  gas, 
benzine,  by  hand  etc.),  the  number  of  members,  the  number  of  shares, 
the  length  of  the  working  period,  the  quantity  of  milk  received,  sold 
or  treated,  the  production  etc. 

The  third  subdivision  contains  statistics  of  private  dairies  giving  the 
same  particulars  as  in  the  case  of  the  dairy  societies,  except,  of  course, 
those  concerning  the  constitution  of  dairy  societies  on  a  co-operative  basis. 

The  work  is  of  great  importance  for  an  appreciation  of  the  great  pro- 
gress made  in  Austria  by  the  dairy  industry  and  above  all  as  showing  the 
progress  made  by  the  co-operative  idea  in  this  branch  of  the  national 
economy  ;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  information  given  in  the 
Report  is  not  the  very  latest. 

We  shall  return  to  the  subject  hereafter. 
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BRITISH  INDIA. 


Annual  Report  (for  the  year  1913-14)  on  the  Working  of  Co-operative  Societies  rs: 
(i)  Bombay  Presidency  including  Bind  ;  (2)  Coorg  ;  (3)  Assam.  Government  Publica- 
tions. 19x4. 

In  these  three  provinces  of  British  India  the  co-operative  movement 
has  continued  to  make  very  satisfactor>-  progress  during  the  year  1913-14. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  societies,  the  number  of  members  and  the 
amount  of  working  capital  may  be  shovi  n  in  tabular  form,  thus  : 


Societies. 

1912-14  

1913-I4  

Members. 

1912-13  

1913-14  .    .    .    ;    

Working  Capital. 

1912-13  

1913-14  


Presidency. 

Loorg. 

515 

22 

- 
188 

698 

22 

249 

46,221 

2,320 

10.945 

66,704 

2,440 

13,629 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

48,47,763 

91,434 

5,56.098 

66,13,135 

1,06,020 

6.84,805 

In  the  report  on  the  working  of  societies  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  the 
references  to  the  Central  Co-operative  Bank  are  of  particular  interest. 
The  Bank  was  founded  in  191 1  to  provide  a  strong  central  credit  institute 
for  co-operative  societies  throughout  the  Presidency.  That  it  has  ful- 
filled this  function  well  may  be  concluded  from  the  fact  that  during  the  year 
under  review,  in  spite  of  a  grave  financial  cri.sis  which  drove  many  joint- 
stock  banks  into  bankruptcy,  the  Central  Co-operative  Bank  was  never 
forced  to  stop  or  curtail  its  lending  business  or  raise  its  rates.  At  no  time 
was  it  in  the  sUghtest  danger  and  its  position  seems  now  as  strong  as  ever. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  the  nmnberof  shareholders  has  sHghtly  declined  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  that  for  the  first  time  a  nmnber  of  registered  societies 
have  become  shareholders. 

The  majority  of  the  co-operative  societies  in  British  India  are  agricul- 
tural credit  societies  each  comprising  about  40  members  and  doing  business 
on  a  very  modest  scale.  The  opinion  of  the  Registrar  in  Bombay  upon  the 
working  of  the  agricultural  credit  societies  in  the  Presidency  is  somewhat 
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significant.  He  says :  "Of  the  568  agricultural  societies  now  existing  I 
estimate  that  about  150  are  excellently  managed  and  about  250  more  are  in 
a  sound  and  satisfactory  condition.  The  remainder  are  crippled  by  def- 
ects which  ma}^  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  system  upon  which  they  work, 
but  to  their  failure  to  adhere  to  that  system  faithfully  ". 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  co-operative  movement  in  the  small 
province  of  Coorg  is  the  formation  of  mutual  cattle  insurance  societies. 
There  are  now  9  of  these  societies  insuring  558  head  of  cattle  for  a  total 
value  of  Rs.  6,212. 

In  Assam,  in  addition  to  credit  societies,  there  are  several  weavers' 
societies,  one  co-operative  distributive  store  —  the  management  of  which 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Registrar,  not  yet  satisfactory  —  and  one  co-oper- 
ative dairy  which  was  not  registered  until  March,  1914,  and  about  which, 
therefore,  it  is  too  early  yet  to  speak. 

The  reports  contain  tabular  statements  in  detail  of  the  progress  and 
financial  position  of  the  societies  of  each  type  (Central,  Agricultural  and 
Non-agiicultural) ,  including  statements  relating  to  Central  Societies  and 
Agricultural  Societies  which  are  specially  prepared  each  year  for  the  use 
of  the   International  Institute   of   Agriculture. 


SWITZERLAND. 


XI.  jAHRESBERiCHT  DES  ScHWEizERiscHEN  Raiffeisenverbandes  (Eingctr.  GEnosscuschaft 
mit  beschrankter  Haftpflicht)  iiber  das  Jahr  1913.  (Eleventh  Report  of  the  Federation  of 
Swiss  Raiffeisen  Banks  [Registered  Consortium,  Limited^  for  the  Year  1913)  Frauenfeld, 
1914.  Buchdruckerei  F.  Miiller,  8vo. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Federation  of  Swiss  Raiffeisen  Banks  at  once 
in  its  preface  reveals  the  insufficient  organization  of  co-operative  credit, 
in  Switzerland.  And,  indeed,  in  spite  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Swiss 
rural  banks  in  recent  years,  they  are  not  yet  firmly  enough  established  to 
succeed  in  satisfying  the  requirements  of  Swiss  agriculture.  There  are  in 
Switzerland,  as  the  report  we  are  summarising  shows,  whole  regions  where 
there  are  no  institutes  of  the  kind ;  elsewhere  again  they  are  insufficient  in 
number  and  lack  vitality. 

The  statistics  for  191 3  were  as  follows  : 

Number    of    Banks 165 

Number    of    Members ii>507 

Total    Business    Done Fr.      50,220,170.25 

Total  Debits  and   Credits  ....  »       27,444,310.81 

Number    of    Depositors 29,549 

Savings    Deposits Fr.      12,832,339.90 

Reserve    Fund »            474,880.74 
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A  glance  at  the  statistics  of  the  Raiffeisen  Banks  for  the  period  1903- 
1913,  however,  at  once  shows  the  progress  made  by  the  co-operative 
idea  as  appHed  to  agriciiltural  credit ;  we  may  indeed  say  that  in  1903  agri- 
cultural co-operative  credit  was  only  at  its  commencement  in  Switzerland, 
where  there  were  only  25  banks  with  1,740  members,  a  total  business  of 
6,000,000,  francs,  debits  and  credits  amounting  altogether  to  1,765,000  frs., 
2,323  depositors,  about  500,000  frs.  deposited  and  not  more  than  10,500  frs. 
in  the  reserve  fimds.  The  progress,  therefore,  since  1903  has  been  very 
great,  in  spite  of  bad  seasons,  financial  disasters,  a  scarcity  of  money  and 
a  fall  in  price  of  certain  agricultural  products  (the  price  of  milk,  for 
example,  fell  between  three  and  five  centimes  the  Htre),  preventing  an  even 
more  considerable  development  of  this  class  of  credit  institutes.  The 
Raiffeisen  banks,  however,  had  not  to  suffer  to  the  same  extent  as  the  other 
credit  institutes  from  this  state  of  things ;  it  must  also  be  noted  that  their 
financial  situation  went  on  improving  even  during  1913,  so  that  it  may  be 
expected  that  they  will  make  even  greater  progress  and  attain  an  even  great- 
er independence  of  the  other  credit  institutes.  When  they  have  become 
quite  independent  of  other  banks  they  may  be  made  entirely  dependent  on 
the  Federation  even  in  financial  matters,  which  is  one  of  the  surest  con- 
ditions for  the  solidity  of  co-operative  credit  institutes. 
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BELGIUM. 


BELGIAN  UXEMPLOYMEXT  BENEFIT  SOCIETIES. 


OFFICIAL  SOURCES: 

I,ES  BOUHSES  DU  TRAVAIL  EX  1913  {Lobour  Exchanges  in  1913).  Revue  du  Travail,  published 
by  the  Belgian  I<abour  Office,  No.  11,  Brussels,  June  15th.,  1914. 

Rapport  RELAHF  a' L'Ex^xrunoN  DE  LA  loi  du  31  Mars  1898  sur  les  Unions  frofessiok- 
NELLES  PENDANT  LES  ANXEES  1908-1910  {Report  on  the  Application  of  the  Law  of  March 
31st.,  i8g8onProfessional  Uniotis  in  the  Years  1908-10),  presented  to  the  I^egislative  Cham- 
bers by  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  I<abonr.  Social  Insurance  and  Thrift  Office.  Brass- 
ells,  Dewit,  1914. 

Die  Arbettslosenversicherung  m  In-  .and  Atjsland.  (Insurance  against  Unemployment 
in  Germany  and  Abroad).  Publications  of  the  Imperial  Statistical  Office.  I<abour  Statistics 
Division.     Supplement   to   the  Reichs-Arbeitsblatt.     Berlin,   no.    12.     December,   1913. 

Association  Internation.ale  pour  l.a  lutte  contre  le  chomage.  Rapport  relatif  a  I'ac- 
tivite  de  I'Association  pendant  les  annees  1910-1913  {International  Association  on  Unem- 
ployment. Report  on  its  Work  in  the  Years  1910-1913).  In  :  BoUettino  deWUfficio  Italiano 
del  Lavoro.     Rome,  no.  16.  August  i6th.,  1914. 

OXHER  SOURCES  : 

Verkeeksch  (A.)  and  Muixek  (A.)  :  La  legislation  et  les  ceuvres  en  Belgique  {Legislation 
and  Social  Institutions  in  Belgium).     Paris.  Alcan,  1909. 


Among  the  social  economic  institutions  of  Belgium,  those  making  pro- 
vision against  vmemplojTnent  are  among  the  most  interesting  and  charac- 
teristic. In  this  field,  indeed,  Belgium  has  ser\-ed  as  an  example  to  many 
other  cotmtries,  that  have  imitated  its  institutions,  adapting  them  to  meet 
their  own  requirements.  It  is  well  therefore  to  examine  the  manner  in 
which  the  relief  of  the  imemployed  is  organized. 
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§  I.  Unemployment  benefit  societies  of  the  labourers'  organizations. 


In  a  former  number  of  this  Bulletin  (i),  we  dealt  with  the  professional 
Unions  of  Belgium  and  saw  that  those  formed  of  workmen  occupy  them- 
selves principally  with  the  study  of  the  means  for  relieving  the  tmemployed. 
Some  of  them  have  founded  for  the  purpose  unemployment  benefit  societies 
among  their  own  members,  for  the  purpose  of  grantig  subsidies  to  members 
unemployed  owing  to  circumstances  independent  of  their  own  will. 

Although  the  lack  of  statistics  that  might  render  it  possible  to  cal- 
culate the  average  unemployment  in  the  various  provinces,  together  with 
certain  economic  facts  that  complicate  the  problem,  make  it  difficult  to 
estimate  the  risk,  still  some  results  have  been  attained. 

As  in  fact  appears  from  a  report  presented  in  1914  in  the  Belgian 
Parliament  by  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Labour  (2),  out  of  512  workmen's 
unions  legally  existing  at  the  end  of  1910,  190  had  unemployment  funds 
and  84  of  these  had  collected  during  the  year  from  their  own  members 
(7,106),  25,279.70  frs.  in  special  contributions  for  the  unemployed,  an 
average  of  300.94  frs.  per  union  and  3.55  frs.  per  member. 

From  the  above  report  we  see  besides  that  last  year  the  unions  giving 
compensation  for  compulsory  unemployment  were  275,  and  the  amount 
given  was  altogether  76,210.65  frs.  (or  an  average 277. 12  frs.  per  union).  It 
is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  unions  do  not  collect  from  their  members 
the  whole  amount  of  these  special  contributions  towards  the  subsidies  they 
give,  and  they  have  instead  to  utilise  for  the  purpose  the  ordinary  funds 
of  the  syndicate  bank. 

The  number  of  days  of  unemployment  for  which  compensation  was 
given  amounted  altogether  in  1910  to  55,517  and  the  number  of  workmen 
assisted  to  5,446.  Every  workman  was  on  an  average  assisted  for  10  days 
with  an  amount  of  13.88  francs. 

The  organization  of  these  banks  varies  greatly  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  principles  on  which  they  work.  Owing  to  want  of  sufficient 
experience,  the  relation  between  the  contributions  and  the  compensations 
given  has  up  to  the  present  been  settled  in  a  rather  empirical  fashion.  And 
provision  is  only  made  for  a  small  portion  of  the  working  class,  the 
members  being  recruited  solely  from  among  workmen  affiliated  to  profess- 
ional unions. 

I/et  us  now  see  how  the  public  institutions  intervene  to  encourage  and 
promote  thrift  on  the  part  of  workmen  in  view  of  possible  unemployment. 


(i)  See  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence,  August,  1914,  PP-  i  etseqq. 
(2)  See  the  sources  indicated  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
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§  2.  Subventions  from  the  communal  authorities: 
unemployment  funds. 


The  authorities  began  to  make  systematic  pro\-ision  against  imemploy- 
ment  in  1897,  when  the  Liege  Pro\-incial  Council  voted  a  subvention  of 
1,500  francs  to  the  mutual  vmemployment  benefit  societies. 

This  form  of  intervention  was  soon  largely  extended,  the  communes 
forming  special ' '  unemployment  fimds ' ' .  The  first  was  instituted  in  Ghent 
in  1899. 

Starting  from  the  principle  that  every  effort  made  by  the  workmen 
(on  salary  or  on  wages)  to  defend  themselves  against  compulsory  unemploy- 
ment must  be  encouraged,  the  Ghent  communal  administration  decided 
to  grant  certain  credits  to  increase  the  amoimt  of  the  compensations  paid 
by  the  above  unemplo^-ment  societies  to  their  members  and  entrusted 
a  special  committee  with  the  distribution  of  these  subventions. 

The  associations  that  desire  that  their  members  may  benefit  by  these 
subventions  must  submit  to  the  conditions  with  regard  to  organization 
and  inspection  laid  down  in  the  regulations.  The  committee  administer- 
ing the  Fund  arranges  for  an  inspector  to  inspect  the  work  of  the 
unemployment  society  in  accordance  with  which  the  communal  subven- 
tion is  calculated.  Reduced  to  its  simplest  expression :  the  Ghent  System  (i) 
means  a  subvention  to  the  individual  unemployed  workmen,  granted 
through  the  medium  of  the  syndicate,  which  advances  the  money  and  is 
repaid  at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  subvention  is  substantially  an 
addition  made,  at  a  definite  rate,  to  the  compensation  granted  by  the 
S3mdicate  to  the  unemployed  members  in  accordance  with  the  rules,  for 
a  period  of  no  more  than  60  days  a  year  per  workman,  and  may  amount 
to  a  maximum  of  100  per  cent  per  franc  of  the  original  compensation 
per  day. 

Similar  subventions  are  granted  on  the  basis  of  the  sa\'ings  of  the 
tmemployed  who  save  individually  or  collectively  in  \-iew  of  possible 
compulsory  imemployment. 

Recently,  the  president,  M.  L.  Varlez,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee 
administering  the  Fund,  proposed  certain  reforms  to  be  made  in  the  above 
system.     These  proposals  related  to  the  following  matters  (2) : 

(a)  At  first  the  Fund  was  to  have  been  a  purely  local  institution, 
dependent  only  on  the  commune  of  Ghent,  but  gradually  also  the  suburban 


(i)  This  system  has  been  applied  in  Italy  with  success  in  the  "  Cassa  di  sussidio  alia  disoc- 
cupazione  "  [Fund  for  the  Bemfit  of  the  Unemployed),  instituted  in  1905  by  the  Societd  Umanitaria 
ofMilan.  See  the  number  of  this  Bulletin  for  July,  1914.  pp.  sietseqq. 

(2)  See  the  Bollettino  di  Sotizie  sul  Credito  e  suUa  Previdensa,  published  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  (General  Management  of 
Credit  and  Thrift),  No.  5,  September-October,  1912. 
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communes  began  affiliating  themselves  to  it,  and  it  was  necessary  to  allow 
their  claim  to  share  in  the  administration  of  the  Fund,  and  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Committee  with  right  to  vote.  The  Committee  of  the  Fund, 
with  the  object  of  reconciling  this  right  of  the  suburban  communes  with 
the  claim  of  the  delegates  of  the  commune  of  Ghent  to  have  the  chief  share 
in  the  administration  of  the  Fund,  proposes  that  every  Commune  should 
have  a  number  of  votes  corresponding  with  the  amount  of  the  subventions 
it  pays. 

{b)  It  is  proposed  further  to  give  a  place  among  the  rules  of  the 
society  to  the  byelaw  that  makes  the  entry  of  the  name  of  the  unemployed 
workman  on  the  register  of  the  Labour  Exchange  a  necessary  condition 
of  his  recei\dng  the  communal  subvention. 

(c)  In  virtue  of  its  early  rules,  the  Fund  could  and  did  effectually 
continue  the  grant  of  compensation  from  the  commune  to  the  unemployed 
who  had  drawn  the  full  amount  to  which  they  were  entitled  from  the  syndic- 
ate. For  this  purpose,  a  credit  was  opened  to  the  account  of  every  unem- 
ployed workman  for  the  amount  that  would  have  been  due  to  him  as  sub- 
vention from  the  commune  if  this  were  calculated  at  the  maximum  rate  of 
100  %  of  the  compensation  granted  by  the  syndicate  instead  of  at  a  lower 
rate.  The  unemployed  workman,  after  the  lapse  of  the  period  for  which  the 
syndicate  gave  him  a  subvention,  received  from  the  Fund  an  additional 
subsidy  of  three  francs  a  week,  until  the  credit  was  exhausted.  The  Com- 
mittee now  proposed  to  make  this  a  Rule. 

[d)  The  fund  now  benefits  the  members  of  the  syndicate  unemploy- 
ment insurance  societies,  syndicate  savings  banks,  insurance  societies 
and  the  savings  banks  not  belonging  to  syndicates  and  those  workmen 
who  save  independently.  Thus  there  are  five  classes  benefited  by  it.- 
Its  eclecticism  is  an  argument  the  advocates  of  the  Ghent  system  bring  for- 
ward, when  the  system  is  accused  of  being  too  favourable  to  the  syndic- 
ate movement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  system  is  accused  of  excessive 
encouragement  of  those  saving  individually,  to  whom  the  commune  grants 
subventions  to  the  amount  of  60  %  of  their  deposits.  In  reality,  however, 
almost  all  those  who  benefit  by  the  communal  subventions  are  members 
of  syndicates.  The  Committee  of  the  Fund  proposes  to  change  this  con- 
dition of  fact  to  one  of  right  and  refuse  the  claim  to  communal  subventions 
on  the  part  of  those  who  save  independently  and  of  the  members  of  savings 
banks  not  belonging  to  syndicates. 

The  system  of  Ghent,  above  mentioned,  is  in  high  favour:  on  the  one 
hand,  by  effect  of  it,  unemployment  insurance  has  become  general  in  the 
workmen's  syndicates  ;  on  the  other,  many  communes  will  soon  follow  the 
example  of  Ghent,  in  1904  in  fact  there  were  already  12  communal  unemploy- 
ment funds  ;  three  others  were  organized  in  1905,  four  in  1906,  five  in 
1908,  etc.  And  now  there  is  not  a  city  of  more  than  forty  thousand  in- 
habitants but  has  its  unemployment  fund.  n 

Generally,  they  are  all  founded  on  the  model  of  that  of  Ghent.  The 
Liege  Fund  differs  somewhat,  as  it  gives  collective  quarterly  subventions 
to  the  affiliated  unemployment  societies. 
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There  is  a  constantly  increasing  tendency  in  favour  of  intercommunal 
Funds  and  already  some  have  been  formed. 

Each  Fund,  whether  commvmal  or  intercommunal,  works  independently 
within  the  limits  of  its  own  district. 

In  1 910  there  were  22  Funds  working,  to  which  50  Communes  and 
362  syndicates  adhered.  During  that  year  the  subventions  granted  by 
the  Fimds  amoimted  to  88,781.14  fr.  against  199,798.16  fr.  paid  by  the 
affiUated  syndicates. 

Besides  granting  subsidies  to  the  commtmes  the  provincial  admin- 
istrations also  grant  them  to  the  professional  unions  that  have  instituted 
societies  to  give  assistance  in  case  of  compulsory  unemployment ;  the  amount 
of  the  subventions  and  the  rules  in  accordance  with  which  they  are  granted 
vary  from  province  to  province. 

The  State  also  grants  subventions  for  the  same  purpose.  Since  1907, 
indeed,  the  Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce  has  had  at  its  disposal 
an  annual  credit  for  the  purpose  of  the  encouragement  of  the  free  labour 
bureaux  and  the  unemployment  benefit  societies. 

Up  to  the  present,  three  kinds  of  institutions  have  received  State 
subventions :  the  Commimal  Funds,  the  Unemployment  Societies  afl&liated 
to  them  and  the  recognized  professional  unions  not  aflELHated.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter  and  of  the  affiliated  societies,  the  subventions  supplement 
the  compensations  granted  to  the  unemployed  members  of  the  associations. 

In  1910,  subventions  were -granted  to  the  amount  of  18,124  frs., 
2,760  frs.  being  granted  to  the  Communal  Funds,  13,809  frs.  to  their  affili- 
ated societies,  and  1,555  f^s.  to  recognized  professional  unions. 

To-day  about  400  syndicates  are  receiving  public  subventions  :  in 
1912,  they  received  altogether  222,126  fr.  in  subventions,  147,385  fr.  from 
the  Commtmes,  49,830  fr.  from  the  Provinces  and  24,911  fr.  from  the  State. 


§  3.  The  labour  exchanges. 


Both  on  private  initiative  and  on  that  of  the  communal  and  provincial 
administrations,  free  public  labour  bureaux  have  been  founded  in  Belgium, 
under  the  name  of  Labour  Exchanges,  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country, 
for  all  workmen. 

The  Labour  Exchanges  centralise  the  supply  and  demand  for  labour 
and  help  workmen  to  find  employment. 

They  make  provision  for  this  purpose:  {a)  in  the  first  place  by  opening 
estabhshments  in  which  the  employers  and  employees  may  meet  and  make 
arrangements  ;  (6)  by  pubUshing  the  applications  they  receive  ;  (c)  by 
informing  those  concerned    of    the    corresponding    supply  and  demand. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  Labour  Exchanges  :  i.  The  Communal  Ex- 
changes ;  2.  Semi-Official  Exchanges,  placed,  that  is  to  say,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Commime  and  imder  the  Management  of  a  IMixed  Com- 
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mittee  with  representatives  of  the  Commune ;  3.  Exchanges  formed  by- 
Associations,  amongst  which  we  may  note  those  founded  by  professional 
Unions  of  Workmen  and  Clerks  ;  4.  Purely  Private  Exchanges. 

Like  those  previously  mentioned,  these  institutions  receive  subventions 
from  the  Communes,  the  Provinces  and  the  State.  The  latter  has  in 
fact  since  1904  granted  subsidies  to  the  Exchanges  that  observe  certain 
rules. 

At  the  end  of  1913  there  were  49  Exchanges  recognized  by  the  State. 
To  43  of  those  that  were  working  in  191 2  the  State  granted  subsidies  in 
1913  to  an  amount  of  29,370  frs.  Seven  Exchanges,  founded  in  the  course 
of  1913,  received  each  a  subsidy  of  200  francs  as  contribution  towards 
their  first  instalment.  The  two  Exchanges  of  lyouvain  and  Namur,  which 
had  founded  special  departments  for  the  employment  of  women,  each 
received  a  subsidy  of  150  francs.  | 

The  provinces  and  communes  have  also  given  their  support  to  the   ' 
free  labour  bureaux.     The  subventions  granted  by  the  former  amounted 
to  11,227  frs.  ;  those  granted  by  the  communes  to  33,101  frs. 

A  certain  number  of  communes  also  assist  the  Exchanges  by  furnish- 
ing them  with  rooms,  providing  clerks,  etc. 

With  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Exchanges,  let  us  observe  that  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1913,  they  received  altogether  88,188  applications  for 
employment  (67,489  or  76  ^  %  from  men,  and  20,699  ^^  23  %  %  from 
women) . 

The  number  of  the  applications  and  that  of  the  Exchanges  in  each 
of  the  years  from  1904  to  1913  is  seen  in  the  following  table  : 


TabIvE  I.  Number  of  Applications  for  Employment 
in  each  Year  from  1904  to  191 3. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  offers  of  employment  increased  in  1913  to 
74,700  (55,083  or  74  %  for  men  and  19,617  or  26  %  for  women). 

We  give  below  the  number  of  offers  of  employment  made  to  the  Ex- 
changes for  each  year  between  1904  and  1913  : 
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Table  II.  Number  of  Offers  of  Employment  for  the  Years  from  1904  to  1913. 
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Finally,  the  number  of  indi\'iduals  for  whom  emplo^nnent  was  found 
in  1913  was  altogether  43,739  '>  33,oio  (75  %)  men  and  10,729  (25  %) 
women. 

Comparing  the  supply  and  demand  ^nd  the  emplo^mients  foimd,  we 
see  in  1913  that  there  were  123  applications  for  work  per  100  offers 
of  emplo^nnent  (113  in  1912,  125  in  1911,  152  in  1910) ;  and  49.5  %  of 
those  applying  found  emplojTnent  (50.6  in  1912,  45  in  1911,  and  41  in 
1910),  and  58.5  %  of  the  situations  offered  were  filled  (56  in  1912,  57  in 
1911,  61  in  1910). 

But  for  the  more  effectual  success  of  the  efforts  of  the  Exchanges, 
the  exchange  of  communications  between  them  must  be  arranged  and 
perfected.  In  this  consists  the  advantage  of  Federations,  which  also  for 
this  class  of  institutes  are  an  element  of  strength.  Let  us  mention  the  Feder- 
ation of  the  Limbourg  Labour  Bureaux,  the  object  of  which  is  precisely 
the  interchange  of  applications  for  and  offers  of  employment,  and  the 
National  Federation  of  Labour  Exchanges,  founded  at  Liege  in   1902. 


§   4.    "  MaISONS  DU  travail  "    AND  OTHER  REMEDIES   FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

In  times  of  considerable  unemployment  many  Communes  have  decided 
to  construct  roads,  clear  land,  remove  rubbish,  etc.  In  order  to  prevent 
a  crisis  in  the  hardware  industry,  the  State  gave  a  contract  for  the  supply 
of  the  railways. 

Further  defence  against  unemployment  is  afforded  to  the  workman 
by  auxiliary  industries  carried  on  at  home ;  thus,  in  the  cotmtry,  he  xnaLy 
occupy  himself  in  many  domestic  industries. 

Benevolent  institutes  have  been  foim.ded  on  private  initiative  to 
obtain  needlework  and  embroider^'  for  the  women  to  do,  and  woodcarving 
work  etc.  for  unemployed  men.  There  is  a  form  of  benevolence  in  use 
in  the  Maisons  de  Travail,  which  cannot  be  two  much  admired  from  the 
point  of  view  of  utility  and  thrift.  Charitable  persons,  instead  of  gi\'ing 
alms  to  those  in  need,  give  them  tickets  for  work  to  be  done  in  the 
establishment,  at  the  rate  of  20  centimes  the  hour. 

But  the  best  labour  establishments  seem  to  be  those  in  connection 
with  the  professional  unions.     Here  the  dignity  of  the  workmen  is  fuUy 
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respected  ;  for  work  perfectly  corresponding  with  his  capacity  he  receives, 
in  fact,  the  usual  rate  of  pay  and  so  cannot  find  it  humiliating. 

Finally,  those  unemployed  through  idleness  or  of  necessity  find  a 
last  refuge  in  prisons,  in  which  they  are  confined  by  judicial  sentence,  in 
mendicants'  homes  or  in  benevolent  agricultural  colonies.  < 

§  5.  International  association  on  unemployment. 

On  September  21st.,  1910,  the  members  of  the  International  Unemploy-  5 
ment  Conference  held  at  Paris  decided,  as  we  know,  to  form  an  "  Asso- 
ciation Internationale  pour  la  lutte  contre  le  chomage "  {International 
Association  on  Unemployment),  divided  into  various  national  sections, 
but  with  the  general  office  at  Ghent.  The  Belgian  section  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  includes  more  than  a  hundred  organizations  and  indi- 
vidual associates.  The  object  is  to  establish  a  permanent  bond  between 
the  various  institutions  that,  under  various  forms,  have  engaged  in  the 
struggle  for  the  reduction  of  the  unemployment  of  workmen,  so  as  to 
harmonise  their  various  efforts  and  encourage  the  necessary  studies  for  an 
efficacious  action.  •     ^ 

We  think  it  well  to  give  some  information  on  the  subject.  ' 

In  the  first  place,  the  Association  has  two  classes  of  members :  those 
immediately  of  the  international  central  society  and  those  belonging  to 
the  national  sections  of  it. 

The  first  are  rather  few  and  tend  to  diminish  with  the  successive  found- 
ation of  national  sections  :  there  are  now  35,  15  of  them  in  Europe  and  20 
outside  of  Europe  ;  although  few  in  number,  they  have  weight  for  the 
future  of  the  Association,  since  they  belong  to  fourteen  different  countries 
and  on  the  activity  of  their  propaganda  depends  the  constitution  of  new 
sections. 

By  far  the  most  of  the  members,  however,  belong  to  the  national 
sections  and  they  again  are  divided  into  two  classes  :  those  called  regular 
members  to  whom  the  Bulletin  of  the  Association  is  sent  and  who  pay  5 
francs  a  month  and  the  members  depending  on  the  national  body  who  do 
not  receive  the  Bulletin  and  whose  numbers  it  is  difficult  to  calculate. 

Many  of  the  adherents  are  collective  bodies,  amongst  which  there  are 
169  public  social  institutions  and  80  public  offices  of  various  kinds  (Gov- 
ernment offices,  official  insurance  organizations.  Chambers  of  Labour,  etc.). 

The  large  cities  of  Europe  have  adhered  to  the  organization  and  even 
many  associations  have  become  members.  Amongst  the  latter  there 
are  57  associations  of  workmen  and  clerks,  42  employers'  associations, 
51  different  scientific  associations  and  institutions. 

,  Altogether  there  are  1,046  members,  of  whom  647  were  individual 
members,  9  Governments,  30  provinces,  130  cities,  17  Government  offices, 
12  national  or  provincial  insurance  societies,  21  Labour  Exchanges,  17 
Unemployment  Funds,  13  Municipal  offices,  57  workmen's  syndicates, 
41  masters'  associations,  and  51  miscellaneous  associations  or  instit- ^ 
utions. 
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The  national  sections  the  rules  of  which  are  already  or  will  be  shortly 
approved  are  represented  by  the  following  countries  :  Holland,  Spain, 
Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain,  Htmgary,  Italy, 
lyuxembourg,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  United  States,  Finland  and 
Norway. 

During  the  short  period  of  its  existence  the  association  has  already 
carried  out  a  large  part  of  its  extensive  programme,  which  in  fact  included : 
(a)  The  organization  of  a  permanent  international  secretariat  to 
centralise  and  keep  at  the  disposal  of  those  concerned  the  documents 
and  information  relating  to  the  various  aspects  of  the  relief  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  various  coimtries ; 

(6)  the  organization  of  periodical,  public  and  private  international 
meetings  ; 

(c)  the  organization  of  special  research    into  the  more  important 
aspects  of  the  unemployment  problem  ; 

{d)  the  publication  of  essays  on  unemployment  and  of  a  bulletin  ; 
(e)  the  exercise,  in  connection  with  the  private  institutes  and  govern- 
ments  of  every  country,   of  action  for  the  promotion   of  legislation,  for 
the  collection  of  comparative  statistics,   and  for  the  conclusion  of  agree- 
ments and  treaties  in  relation  to  imemployment. 

Now,  with  regard  to  each  of  these  items,  the  road  has  been  prepared 
and,  in  the  case  of  some,  great  progress  has  been  made. 

In  fact  a  general  office  has  been  established  at  Ghent ;  a  publishing 
ofl&ce  has  been  founded  in  Paris  and  a  complete  bibliography  on  the  sub- 
ject is  in  course  of  publication. 

Besides,  since  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  the  Association  has 
published  a  Bulletin,  containing,  in  addition  to  the  chronicle  of  the  most 
notable  events  and  the  proceedings  of  the  society,  the  text  of  the  principal 
laws  on  unemployment.  Every  three  months  it  intends  to  publish  a 
complete  study  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  unemployment. 

Interesting  monographs  have  also  been  published,  especially  on  the 
following  subjects,  ist.  Insurance  against  Unemployment ;  2nd.  Recruit- 
ing of  Workmen ;  3rd.  Emigration  and  Recruiting  of  Farm  Labourers ; 
4th.  Assistance  to  the  Unemployed ;  5th.  Statistics  of  Unemplo3mient. 

Important  work  has  also  been  done  by  the  various  national  sections, 
which  have  taken  different  measures  in  regard  to  insurance  against  un- 
employment, the  recruiting  of  labour,  professional  assistance  and  education, 
and  have  published  bulletins,  books  and  pamphlets  for  purposes  of  pro- 
paganda. 

In  order  to  enlarge  its  own  field  of  action,  the  Association  has  recently 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  International  Committee  of  Social 
Insurance  and  the  International  Association  for  the  Legal  Protection  of 
Labourers,  on  the  basis  of  a  collective  propaganda  in  the  countries  outside 
Europe  and  the  institution  there  of  mixed  associations,  depending  on  the 
three  organizations,  for  the  purpose. 


SWEDEN. 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  INSURANCE  OF  PIGS  IN  SWEDEN, 

By  H.  JUHLiN  Dannfelt, 

Secretary  of  the   Royal  Academy  of  Agriculture. 


The  insurance  of  live-stock  in  Sweden  commenced  with  the  horses, 
of  which  at  present  more  than  350,000,  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  Swedish 
stock,  are  insured.  Cattle  insurance,  though  of  more  recent  date,  has 
progressed  rapidly  so  that  at  the  end  of  1911  it  embraced  nearly  400,000 
head  or  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  in  the  country .  The  pigs 
are  on  the  contrary  comparatively  seldom  insured.  The  principal  live 
stock  insurance  company  (skandinaviska  kreatursforsakringsaktiebolaget), 
one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  has  not  taken  up  this  branch 
at  all  and  in  another,  newly  started  and  less  important  company  for  general 
live  stock  insurance,  embracing  the  whole  country,  it  is  still  rather  in- 
significant. 

As  a  rule  the  iuvsurance  of  pigs  is  limited  to  small  farmers,  crofters 
and  labourers,  owning  only  one  or  some  few  animals,  and  has  been  under- 
taken by  local  societies  generally  embracing  a  single  parish  or  even  smaller 
districts  and  always  based  on  mutual  principles. 

There  are  no  reliable  statistical  returns  as  to  the  number  of  pigs  in- 
sured, nor  of  their  insurance  value,  but  the  small  extent  of  this  branch  of 
insurance  business  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  the  whole  number  of  over 
700  institutions  for  the  insurance  of  live-stock  entered  in  the  registers  of 
the  Board  of  Insurance  Inspection  there  are  only  30  which  insure  pigs, 
and  of  these  29  are  small  local  mutual  societies.  There  may,  however, 
exist  in  some  rural  industrial  or  other  densely  populated  centres  a  number 
of  pig  insurance  societies  formed  by  labourers  which  have  not  been 
notified  to  the  said  Board. 

These  societies  have  mostly  been  formed  during  the  last  10  3'ears.  The  -i 
largest  number  (9)  of  them  are  found  in  the  densely  populated  and  intensely 
cultivated  districts  south  of  Malmo  in  the  south-west  corner  of  Sweden  ; 
the  rest  are  scattered  over  most  of  the  southern  and  central  provinces,  ; 
but  there  are  hardly  any  in  the  northern  section  of  the  country,  "  Norr-  < 
land,  "  where  pig-keeping  is  less  common.  The  majority  of  the  societies- 
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only  insure  pigs ;  9  insure  also  cows  and  3  horses,  cows  and  pigs,  but  al- 
^  ways  with  special  sections  for  each  kind  of  animal. 

:  The  object  of  the  insurance  is  always  to  meet  the  losses  caused  by  dis- 

ease or  accident ;  for  11  societies  it  is  expressly  stated  that  compensation 
is  paid  only  when  the  disease  or  accident  has  caused  the  death  or  killing 
of  the  animal,  but  the  same  rule  is  probably  generally  practiced,  there  being 
only  one  society  in  whose  rules  compensation  for  diminution  of  value  is 
mentioned.  One  society  also  pays  compensation  for  animals  stolen. 

All  the  mutual  societies  work  under  the  simplest  forms  and  with 
the  least  expensive  administration.  The  niles  are  often  very  incomplete, 
lacking  essential  provisions  which  in  such  cases  must  be  compensated  by 
practice.  The  committee  of  management  generally  gets  no  remuneration 
for  its  work,  or  a  very  trifling  one,  such  as  the  free  insurance  of  one  pig  ; 
where  there  is  a  special  treasurer  or  appraiser  he  gets  a  small  commission, 
as  for  instance,  10  ore  for  each  insured  pig  or  5  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate 
contributions. 

At  the  general  meeting  every  member  present  generally  has  one  vote  ; 
in  6  societies  there  is  one  vote  for  every  100  crowns  (i)  of  insurance  value 
and  in  2  of  these  societies  no  members  may  dispose  of  more  than  Vso^b 
or  Vio^  of  ^^  t^^  votes  of  the  members  present. 

Societies  embracing  a  larger  district  are  generally  divided  into  sub- 
districts  or  circles,  each  represented  in  the  committee  bj'  one  member. 

A  great  part  of  the  societies  have  in  their  rules  provisions  limiting 
the  membership  to  small  agriculturists,  generaUj^  by  allowing  only  small 
holders  or  labourers  or  owners  of  not  more  than  2,  3  or  4  pigs  to  become 
members.  Thus  the  farmers,  properly  so  called,  are  excluded,  and  some- 
times also,  by  special  provisions,  dairymen  and  butchers.  In  order  to 
prevent  too  great  risk  10  societies  have  fixed  a  certain  minimum  insurable 
age  (2,  6  or  8  weeks)  and  aU  of  them  insist  that  the  animals  to  be  eligible 
for  insurance  shall  be  in  good  health  and  free  from  disease,  this  being 
generally  ascertained  by  inspection.  In  6  societies  the  members  are  boiind 
to  present  all  their  pigs  for  insurance  ;  in  one  societj  all  the  animals  col- 
lectively. In  other  societies,  where  this  provision  does  not  exist,  it  is  stip- 
ulated that  it  shall  be  stated  exactly  which  of  the  animals  are  insured. 
Some  societies  insure  onl^''  store  pigs  or  charge  a  higher  rate  for  breeding 
animals.  In  4  societies  it  is  expressly  forbidden  to  grant  any  application 
for  insurance,  when  an  epidemic  has  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
10  societies  have  in  such  event  reserved  the  right  to  decide  whether  any 
compensation  shall  be  paid. 

In  some  societies  the  pigs  are  insured  at  cost  price  and  are  then  to  be 
insured  directly  after  the  purchase.  Otherwise  the  animals  are  generally 
valued  by  an  ofl&cer  or  member  of  the  committee,  the  appraiser,  on  appli- 
cation for  insurance  ;  at  this  valuation  different  rates  are  applied  such 
as  :  the  cost  price  with  the  addition  of  10  crowns  a  month  until  i  3'ear ;  or 
7.50  crowns  a  month  up  to  100  crowns. 

(i)   I  crown  =  100  ore  =  i.i  shillings. 
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Owing  to  the  small  number  of  members  and  their  modest  resources, 
the  necessary  means  for  the  administration  and  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion are  generally  procured  only  in  part  by  premiums  or  other  regular  fees 
but  partly  or  chiefly  by  special  levies  calculated  according  to  the  compen- 
sation that  is  to  be  paid.  Almost  all  the  societies  charge  a  small  entrance 
fee  either  personal  (half  a  crown  to  one  crown)  or  for  every  insured  pig 
(a  quarter  of  a  crown  to  i  ^  crowns)  or  in  proportion  to  the  insurance  value  a 
(/^  to  I  14  per  cent.)  In  5  societies  the  entering  member  has  also  to  pay  ' 
25  ore  for  his  membership-book  or  for  a  copy  of  the  rules.  In  10  societies 
each  member  has  besides  to  pay  a  small  regular  fee  either  personal,  of  i 
crown,  or  for  each  pig,  from  a  quarter  of  a  crown  a  year  up  to  the  same 
sum  monthh,  or  yearly  i  i/^  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  insurance  value. 
The  deficient  sum  must  be  made  up  by  levies,  raised  either  on  every 
occasion  when  it  is  necessary  to  pay  compensation,  or,  in  most  societies, 
once  a  year.  This  contribution  is  calculated  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  insured  animals  or  to  the  insurance  value.  Only  one  society  has  a  fixed 
premium  (half  a  crown  a  year  for  every  animal). 

Another  consequence  of  the  modest  resources  of  the  societies  and  their 
members  is  the  absence  or  insignificance  of  accumulated  funds.  Several 
of  the  societies  transfer  the  yearly  surplus  to  an  insurance  or  reserve-fund 
and  two  of  them  add  the  entrance  fees  to  this  fund.  But  it  never  does 
grow  to  any  considerable  amount,  the  compensation  being  partly  paid  out 
of  the  sum  as  soon  as  it  has  reached  100  to  200  crowns  (in  one  society  1,000 
crowns)  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  insurance  in  force. 

When  an  insured  pig  falls  ill  or  meets  with  an  accident,  the  owner 
(according  to  the  rules  of  19  societies)  must  at  once  inform  a  member  or 
officer  of  the  committee,  who  will  inspect  the  animal  without  delay  and 
decide  whether  a  veterinary  surgeon  shall  be  called  or  the  animal  be  immed- 
iately slaughtered.  In  3  societies  the  owner  himself  must  call  the  veter- 
inary surgeon  and  inform  the  committee  when  the  animal  is  dead  or  has 
been  killed.  In  any  case  the  instructions  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  must 
be  scrupulously  carried  out,  else  the  society  will  not  be  liable  to  pay  any 
insurance  indemnity.  Five  societies  pay  the  fee  of  the  surgeon  and  three 
societies  also  the  medicine  prescribed  by  him. 

When  an  insured  animal  dies  or  must  be  slaughtered  in  consequence 
of  an  accident  or  disease,  the  owner  must  immediately  inform  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  committee,  so  that  the  carcase  may  be  inspected  and, 
if  there  seems  to  be  any  reason  for  it,  dissected. 

The  compensation  for  an  insured  animal  is  generally  paid  immediately  < 
after  its  death  at  its  full  value,  with  deduction  of  the  estimated  value  ofi 
those  parts  deemed  proper  for  human  food.  Generally  the  owner  is  bounds 
to  take  such  parts  at  their  estimated  value.  One  society  pays  the  whole^ 
value  and  disposes  of  the  carcase. 

As  to  the  amount  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid,  the  rules  of  the  so-^ 
cieties  are  very  varied.  There  are  only  8  societies  which  pay  compensationj 
equal  to  the  insured  value.  Nineteen  societies  base  the  payment  upon  ai 
estimate  made  at  the  time  of  the  loss,  but  in  many  cases  do  not  pay  thi 
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actual  estimated  value.  Thus  6  societies  have  fixed  a  maximum  amount 
for  the  indemnity  (75-150  crowns).  Six  societies  reduce  the  estimated 
value  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  total  estimated  value  of  all  the  in- 
sured animals  of  the  same  owner  exceeds  their  insured  value.  Two  so- 
cieties do  not  pay  more  than  half  the  value  of  animals  affected  with  tri- 
chinosis, and  two  have  the  same  provision  as  to  swine-fever  (hog-cholera). 

The  liability  of  the  societies  to  pay  compensation  ma\  cease  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  This  is  generallj-  the  case  when  a  pig  falls  ill  or  dies  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  ill-treated  or  neglected.  Other  reasons  for  loss  of 
the  right  to  compensation  are  the  death  of  the  animal  being  caused  bj' 
war  or  revolt  (2  societies),  b3'  lightning  (i  society),  by  fire  (8  societies), 
by  tuberculosis  (i  society),  by  non-compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
veterinary*  surgeon  or  where  death  results  in  consequence  of  castration  or 
spaying  not  done  by  a  veterinary  surgeon  (3  societies). 

In  the  rules  of  4  societies  there  is  a  provision  that  the  right  to  compen- 
sation ceases  if  the  owner  receives  compensation  for  his  loss  from  the  state 
(in  case  of  swine-fever),  from  a  fire  insurance  company  or  some  other 
insurance  institution. 


NOTICES  OF  SOME  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 
RELATING  TO  INSURANCE 


GERMANY. 


KASKEIy  (Dr.):  Der  Einfluss  des  Krieges  auf  die  deutsche  Sozialversicherung  {The  Influence 
of  the  War  on  Social  Insurance  in  Germany).  Monatschrift  tiir  Arbeiter-  und  Angestellten- 
Versicherung.  Berlin.  September,   191.4,  , 

The  author  briefly  considers  the  influence  of  the  war  on  social  insurance, 
taking  into  consideration  the  existing  legal  provisions  and  deals  with 
questions  that  may  arise  before  disasters;  compulsory  or  volunt-^ry  insur- 
ance and  suspension  or  otherwise  of  the  payment  of  premiums  in  the  case 
of  soldiers ;  and  also  the  questions  that  may  arise  later  at  the  moment  of  the 
disaster  (payment  of  compensation  by  means  of  assistance  to  soldiers). 
The  author  briefly  examines  the  legal  position  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the 
insurance  society  as  its  own  property  and  denies  the  State  the  right  to 
make  use  of  such  funds  ;  admitting  the  direct  assistance  of  the  society 
(medical  assistance  etc.)  for  the  benefit  of  soldiers  so  as  to  reduce  the  con- 
sequences of  disasters ;  and  holding  it  advisable  that  the  societies  should 
subscribe  to  the  war  loan ;  and  not  admitting  in  any  way  the  right  of 
foreign  states  to  confiscate  the  funds  of  the  society  itself. 


Part  III:  Credit 


GERMANY. 


LAXDSCHAFT  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  SAXONY 


In  honour  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  its  Foundation  (19 14),  the 
Landschaft  of  tfte  Province  of  Saxony  has  published  a  full  report,  giving 
the  whole  history  of  its  action.  From  tJiat  report,  entitled:  Festschrift  2Jtjr 

FeDER    DES  50     JAHRIGEX  BESTEHEXS    DER     I^AXDSCHAFT     DER      PROVTNZ 

Sachsex,  1914,  ive  derive  the  following  information: 


§  I.  Historical  observations. 


In  regard  to  the  objects  and  general  constitution  of  the  Landschafts 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  three  articles  pablished  on  the  subject 
in  earlier  numbers  of  this  Bulletin  (i).  In  them  the  reader  wiU  find  full 
information  in  regard  to  the  Landschafts  generally  and  the  special  condi- 
tions that  suggested  or  necessitated  their  institution  :  we  shall  therefore 
here  only  say  that  these  important  land  credit  institutions  are  organized 
under  the  form  of  co-operative  societies,  but,  as  they  are  adapted  to  the 
special  conditions  of  the  provinces  in  which  they  have  to  work,  they  vary 
considerably  in  other  respects  in  regard  to  their  constitution  and  working. 

The  Landschaft  of  the  Province  of  Saxony  is  one  of  those  most  recently 
formed,  for  it  was  fotmded  in  1864,  while  other  kindred  institutions,   for 

(i)  See  Buliain  of  Economic  and  Social  Intdiigence,  No.  i.  V^ol.  i.  September,  1910 
pp.  45  et  seqq.,  November,  1913,  pp.  65  et  seqq.:  and  February-,  1914,  pp.  53  et  seqq. 
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example,  the  lyaiidschaft  of  Silesia,  date  from  the  second  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  This  may  pehaps  excite  surprise,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Province  of  vSaxony  has  always  had  a  prominent  place 
among  the  Prussian  provinces,  in  respect  to  agriculture,  both  as  regards 
the  systems  in  use  and  the  5^ield.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  the  Pro- 
vince of  Saxony  as  such  only  came  into  existence  in  1815  ;  all  the  same, 
even  under  the  new  conditions,  half  a  century  had  to  elapse  before  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country  was  in  a  position  to  enjoy  the  great  advantages  af- 
forded by  a  completely  organized  mortgage  credit  institution. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  delay  in  the  foundation  of  the  I/andschaft 
must  be  mentioned,  in  addition  to  the  comparatively  recent  constitution 
of  the  province,  also  the  economic  policy  of  the  State,  which,  in  order  to 
hinder  an  excessive  mortgage  indebtedness,  opposed  the  foundation  of 
credit  institutions;  the  small  indebtedness  of  landed  property  in  Saxony 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  Prussia,  which  made 
the  institution  of  a  mortgage  credit  institute  here  a  less  urgent  matter, 
the  fact  that  Prussian  Saxony  was  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  and  more 
open  to  traffic  than  the  eastern  provinces,  which  made  the  utilisation  of 
other  sources  of  credit  easier,  and,  finally,  one  of  the  most  important 
causes,  the  fact  that  large  estates,  for  which  alone  the  Landschafts  were 
first  founded,  are  far  fewer  in  this  than  in  the  other  provinces  of  Prussia. 

So  much  said,  let  us  briefly  consider  the  principal  phases  of  the  period 
of  preparation  for  the  foundation  of  the  Landschaft. 

The  first  attempts  were  made  in  1830.  At  that  time,  for  various 
reasons  we  cannot  and  need  not  here  consider,  the  rate  of  interest  on  loans 
on  real  estate  began  to  fall.  The  rate  of  interest  on  mortgage,  which  had 
been  up  to  that  date  5  %  and  was  still  higher  in  the  eastern  provinces, 
fell  to  4  %  in  the  case  of  safe  investments.  Indeed,  in  some  of  the  more 
thriving  districts  it  was  reduced  to  3  ^  %  and  even  3  % ;  in  1840,  some 
investments  of  the  greatest  security  were  made  at  the  ridiculously  low  rate 
of  2  ^  %.  It  was  at  this  date  the  Prussian  Landschafts  effected  the  con- 
version of  their  4  %  land  bonds  to  3  ^  %,  so  as  to  utilise  the  remaining 
^  %  due  by  the  land  holders  for  the  formation  of  an  amortisation  fund. 

At  the  time  the  general  conditions  of  agriculture  were  rapidly  improv- 
ing, and  the  soil  was  being  rendered  more  fertile  and  the  value  of  the 
farms  was  consequently  increasing.  And  not  only  was  this  so,  but  the 
rapid  change  to  systems  of  intensive  cultivation  obliged  the  farmers  to 
obtain  funds  to  facilitate  the  change ;  all  of  which,  naturally,  contributed 
to  make  the  need  of  organizing  credit  on  mortgage  felt.  However,  the 
first  attempts  did  not  go  beyond  the  plan  of  constituting  a  credit  instit- 
ute by  which  large  holdings  only  were  to  benefit;  the  idea  of  offering  ' 
small  holdings  the  same  benefits  was  only  adopted  in  the  other  Prussian  1 
provinces  in  1840. 

The  political  and  popular  movements  of  1848  put  a  stop  to  these  first  \ 
attempts  and  early  schemes,  and  closed,  we  may  say,  the  first  period  of  pre-  \ 
paration  for  the  Saxon  Landschaft,  the  second  period  only  commencing  1 
some  years  later  (1856-1862). 
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The  period  from  1849  ^^  ^^55  ^^  0°^  °^  remarkable  industrial  pro- 
gress both  in  Prussia  generally  and  in  the  province  of  Saxony. 

During  these  seven  years  no  less  than  87  societies  limited  by  shares 
(spinning,  weaving  and  insiirance  societies,  banks  etc.)  arose  in  Prussia, 
with  altogether  a  capital  of  83,000,000  thalers. 

This  considerable  development  of  industrial  life  necessarily  had  im- 
portant effects  on  agriculture.  The  constitution  of  numerous  industrial 
societies  and  especially  of  the  railway  companies  had  attracted  a  large 
amount  of  capital :  the  shares  of  these  societies  competed  on  the  ex- 
changes for  the  favour  of  large  and  small  capitaHsts  and  became  serious 
rivals  of  those  securities  up  to  then  exclusively  admitted  for  quotation, 
that  is  to  say  Government  stock  and  land  bonds. 

Under  the  pressure  of  these  events  the  question  of  the  need  of  credit 
for  landed  estates  became  in  its  turn  one  of  the  most  important  and  urgent 
for  the  whole  economy  of  the  German  nation. 

After  long  discussions  and  much  hesitation,  the  Central  ^lanagement 
of  the  Agricultural  Unions  of  the  Province  of  Saxony  (Cenircdditektum  der 
landwirtschaftiichen  Vereine  der  Provinz  Sachsen)  decided  to  present  to 
the  provincial  Parliament  a  petition  expressing  the  desires  of  the  agricul- 
tural class  in  regard  to  credit  on  mortgage.  These  desires  may  be  sum- 
marised as  under  : 

(a)  the  foundation  of  an  exclusively  provincial  credit  institute,  under 
the  guarantee  of  all  four  social  classes  or  eventually  of  one  or  other  of  these 
classes ; 

{b)  foundation  of  a  Mortgage  Bank  in  connection  with  the  Provincial 
Mutual  Aid  .Society  (Provinzialhilfskasse)  ; 

(c)  authorization  of  the  issue  of  unredeemable  land  bonds  to  bearer, 
not  on  special  mortgages ; 

{d)  estabhshment  of  a  maximum  limit  for  loans  (to  be  paid  in  land 
bonds  of  the  Landschaft)  for  half  the  estimated  value  of  the  holding,  and 
by  way  of  exception  for  two  thirds  of  the  value.  In  the  latter  case,  how- 
ever, the  difference  between  half  and  two  thirds  of  the  taxable  value  must 
be  repaid  in  instalments  during  a  maximum  period  of  25  years.  The 
remainder,  corresponding  with  half  the  estimated  value,  must  be  repaid  in 
instalments  lasting  over  an  indefinite  period; 

(e)  limitation  to  5,000  thalers  of  the  estimated  minimum,  value  of  the 
rural  holdings  or  the  urban  holdings  utilised  for  agricultural  purposes, 
on  mortgage  of  which  the  institute  to  be  founded  may  lend  ; 

(/)  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  land  bonds  not  to  be  fixed  before 
publication  of  the  rules  ;  but  presumably  not  to  be  higher  than  4  %  %. 

We  shall  not  here  occupy  ourselves  with  the  successive  postponements, 
discussions,  and  adjournments  of  debate  in  coiuiection  with  this  proposal : 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  year  1862  was  reached  before  anything  had  been 
done  except  that  the  conviction  had  now  been  arrived  at  that  it  was  imposs- 
ible to  found  this  Landschaft  with  State  help. 

Then  a  different  line  was  adopted  and  it  was  sought  to  realise  the 
objects  contemplated  by  means  of  co-operation.  And,  if  before  the  negoti- 
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ations  were  lengthy,  they  now  proceeded  to  a  termination  with  comparative 
rapidity.  On  the  immediate  initiative  of  the  farmers,  through  their  Central 
Union,  the  important  matter  was  repeatedly  brought  forward.  On  March 
1st.,  1862,  the  Management  of  the  Central  Agricultural  Union  held  a  special 
referendum  among  all  the  holders  of  land  of  a  value  of  not  less  than  10,000 
thalers,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  opinion  in  regard  to  the  foundation  of 
the  new  institute.  The  result  was  even  more  favourable  than  had  been 
anticipated,  since  as  many  as  559  landholders,  possessing  altogether  land 
of  a  total  value  of  20,300,000  thalers,  answered  the  summons.  In  a  first 
meeting  it  was  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  found  the  institute  on  the 
following  lines  : 

1.  repayment  in  instalments  must  be  compulsory  ; 

2.  the  holding  to  be  mortgaged  must  be  valued  at  the  estimate  made 
for  purposes  of  the  land  tax  ; 

3.  the  institute,  in  order  to  arrive  at  really  useful  results,  must  tr^' 
to  reduce  the  limit  of  the  value  of  the  holdings  on  which  loans  might  be 
granted  to  less  than  10,000  thalers. 

And  in  accordance  with  these  principles  the  rules  of  the  new  institute 
were  drawn  up  and  approved  by  decree  of  May  30th.,  1864.  The  Ivand- 
schaft  of  the  Province  of  Saxony  was  definitely  constituted  but  under  the 
name  of   Lands chaftliJier   Kreditverband  der   Provinz  Schlesien. 


§  2.   RUI.ES  OF  THE  "  LANDSCHAFTUCHER  KREDITVERBAND  ". 

Before  we  consider  the  development  and  present  situation  of  this  Kredit- 
verband it  will  be  well  to  examine  the  rules  in  accordance  with  which  it 
was  founded. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  not  an  institute  in  public  but  in  private  law, 
recognised  as  an  incorporated  body.  Its  right  to  issue  land  bonds  to  bearer 
at  the  uniform  rate  of  4  %  was  recognised.  It  might  accept  as  members 
all  owners  of  land  situated  within  the  province  and  utilised  for  agricul- 
tural or  forestry  purposes,  the  net  revenue  {Grundsieuerreinertrag)  of  which 
as  calculated  for  purposes  of  the  land  tax  was  not  less  than  50  thalers. 

The  State  exercised  a  right  of  supervision  over  the  operations  of  the 
Institute,  through  a  Government  commissioner,  who  had  a  right  to  attend 
the  meetings  and  to  be  informed  in  regard  to  all  the  transactions. 

As  regards  the  land  bonds,  a  first  mortgage  had  to  be  passed  for  half 
the  value  of  the  holding  mortgaged  to  cover  the  capital  lent,  the  interest, 
the  expenses  etc.  The  bonds  were  of  the  value  of  1,000,  500,  100,  50  and 
25  thalers. 

The  bonds  were  secured  collectively  by  the  association,  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  excess  revenue,  and  then  on  the  reserve  fund.  Every  pos- 
sessor of  a  land  bond  had,  however,  the  right  to  obtain  transfer  of  any  of 
the  Landschaft's  mortgages,  within  the  limits  of  his  credits. 
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The  re\'enue  of  the  association  consisted  in  the  annual  5  %  interest,  in 
the  entrance  fees  (i  thaler  per  1,000  lent),  in  interest  lost  by  prescrip- 
tion etc.  Four  fifths  of  the  5  %  interest  were  used  for  the  payment  of 
interest  on  land  bonds ;  75  %  of  the  remaining  fifth  was  placed  to  the 
amortisation  account  and  25  %  utilised  for  working  expenses. 

The  cash  balance  after  payment  of  working  expenses  etc.,  was  placed 
to  the  reser\'e  fund,  in  the  name  of  the  members,  until  the  fund  amounted 
to  5  %  o^  the  total  loans.  Any  eventual  surplus  was  to  be  placed  to  the 
members'  amortisation  account.  The  members  might  draw  on  the  re- 
serve fund,  but  only  for  the  extinction  of  the  last  5  %  of  the  amount  of 
their  loans. 

This  reser\'e  fund  served  as  a  guarantee  against  eventual  losses  of  the 
association.  When  the  share  of  any  particular  member  in  the  reserve  fund 
did  not  jret  amoxmt  to  5  %  of  his  debt,  he  was  held  responsible  to  the  Land- 
schaft  for  the  rest ;  he  could  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  balance  within  three 
months. 

It  is  to  be  obser\*ed  that  the  object  of  this  compulsory  payment  of 
the  balance  to  meet  eventual  losses,  like  that  of  the  reser\'e  fund,  was  to 
constitute  a  kind  of  substitute  for  the  members'  general  guarantee 
{Generalgar antic)  that  existed  in  the  oMer  I^andschaften. 

The  ^j\  %  entered  to  the  amortisation  accoimt  of  each  member,  increased 
by  the  surplus  in  excess  of  5  %  of  the  reser\-e  fund  account,  forms  what  is 
called  the  Amortisation  Account  {Amortisationskonio).  Last  of  all  we  shall 
say  that  the  value  of  the  land  to  be  mortgaged  according  to  the  original 
rules  of  the  Saxon  Kreditverhand  had  to  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  estim- 
ate for  the  land  tax  (law  of  ^lay  21st.,  1861).  However,  the  value  of  the 
holdings  was  never  to  be  estimated  at  more  than  30  times  that  of  the  tax- 
able revenue.  The  Board  of  Management,  then,  within  these  limits,  fixed 
the  value  of  the  holding,  and  there  was  no  appeal  against  its  decision. 


§  3.  The  developmext  of  the  "  kreditverb.\xd. 
(a)   From  1865  to  1874. 


The  first  thirty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Kreditverhand  of 
the  Province  of  Saxony,  which  assumed  the  name  of  Laridschaft  in  1887, 
may  be  di\-ided  into  three  decades,  clearly  distinguished  from  each  other 
and  each  representing  a  special  phase  in  the  development  of  the  new 
Institute. 

The  first  of  these  three  periods  ■ —  from  1865  to  1874  —  may  be  indicat- 
ated  as  the  "period  of  the  struggle  for  existence"  and  is  characterised  by  an 
extremely  slow  development  of  the  association.  This  assertion  is  sufficiently 
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Amount 
of  Bonds   Issued 

Number 
of  Members 

(In  Marks). 

1480,575 

32 

179750 

40 

668,025 

45 

719,400 

50 

366,750 

53 

54450 

55 

38.175 

51 

209,850 

58 

781,050 

63 

210,375 

66 

proved  by  the  following  figures  relating  to  the  issue  of  land  bonds  and  the 
fluctuations  in  the    numbers  of  the  members  during  this  period : 


1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 

1873 
1874 


The  causes  of  this  slow  progress  are  manifold  and  we  must  content 
ourselves  here  with  mentioning  the  chief  of  them.  First  of  all,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Credit  Institute,  but  recently  fotmded,  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  acquire  that  recognition  which  facilitates  the  increase 
of  business  ;  and  not  only  was  it  not  yet  well  known,  but  it  had  not 
3^et  won  the  confidence  of  the  public  so  often  deceived  by  the  schemes 
of  interested  politicians.  To  these  reasons  of  a  general  character  we  may 
add  some  of  a  financial  nature,  such  as  the  small  amount  of  funds  at  its 
disposal  at  the  time  and  the  excessively  low  maximum  limit  fixed  for  the 
grant  of  mortgage  loans  which  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  development 
of  its  business. 

When  we  further  add  the  effect  of  the  generally  unfavourable  economic 
situation,  due  to  the  well  known  political  disturbances  that  characterized 
the  decade  1865- 1874,  it  is  not  surprising  that  at  the  beginning  of  its 
career  the  Kreditverband  of  the  Province  of  Saxony  had  difficulties  to 
contend  with  of  no  light  character. 

To  meet  this  unfavourable  situation,  it  was  decided  to  amend  the 
fundamental  rules  so  as  to  favour  an  extension  of  the  business  of  the  In- 
stitute. Among  the  amendments  introduced  we  shall  only  mention  the 
successive  raising  of  the  maximum  limit  for  loans. 

In  this  connection,  the  first  alteration  was  made  on  August  2nd.,  1876, 
when  it  was  fixed  at  ^/^ths.  of  the  value  of  the  holding,  and  as  it  was  held 
that  the  maximum  value  of  the  holding  corresponded  with  30  times  the 
net  taxable  revenue,  the  limit  was  fixed  at  18  times  that  revenue.  But  not 
even  this  seemed  enough,  and,  after  new  proposals,  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, by  decree  of  September  7^-,  1872,  decided  that  the  limit  should  be 
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raised  to   ^/^ds.  of  the  value  of  the  holding,  or  20  times  the  net  taxable 
revenue. 

In  the  meantine,  the  Central  Landschaft  of  the  Prussian  States  had  been 
founded  {Zentrallandschaft  fur  die  Preussischen  Staaten),  the  rules  of  which 
were  approved  by  Decree  of  May  21st..  1873.  The  principal  object  of  this 
institution  was  to  serve  as  a  central  organization  for  the  Landschaften  for 
the  issue  and  circulation  of  land  bonds.  The  "  LandschafUicher  Kredit- 
verband  "  of  the  Province  of  Saxony  also  aflfiiliated  itself  to  the  new  instit- 
ution, but,  during  its  first  working  year,  the  Zentrallandschaft  had  not  to 
issue  land  bonds  for  its  account. 

(6)  From  1875  to  1884. 

The  decade  from  1875  to  1884  is  marked  by  the  very  decided  develop- 
ment of  the  Saxon  Kreditverhand,  now  definitely  and  firmly  established. 

As  we  know,  the  Prussian  Savings  Banks  transact  mortgage  credit 
business  on  a  large  scale.  The  table  we  reproduce  below  shows  the  amount 
of  the  mortgage  credit  business  transacted  in  the  ten  years  1875-1884  in 
the  Province  of  Prussian  Saxony  by  the  Kreditverhand  and  the  Savings 
Banks  respectively  (in  millions  of  marks). 

TABI.E  I.  —  Land  Credit  Operaiions 
of  the  "  Kreditverhand  "  and  the  Savings  Banks:  1874  to  1884. 


Mortgage  Loans  Granted 

by  the 

Landsckaftlidu  Kreditverhand 


Mortgage  Loans  Granted 

by  the 

Savings  Banks 


i  Amoont  i         Amount 

Year  i  Year 


Millions  of  Marks 


1874 

1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


4-35 

— 

4371 

— 

6.48 

2.13 

46.57 

2.86 

7.90 

1.42 

5410 

7-53 

8,59 

0.69 

58.92 

4.82 

9,00 

0.41 

63.16 

4.24 

10.07 

1.07 

67.27 

4.11 

12.79 

2.72 

71.76 

4-49 

16.81 

4.02 

77.19 

5-43 

20.83 

4.02 

83.09 

590 

24.76 

3-93 

89.20 

6.11 

29.46 

4.70 

97-05 

7-85 

From  these  figures  we  see  clearly  the  considerable  place  the  Kredit- 
verhand was  gradually  and  firmly  acquiring  in  respect  to  mortgage  credit 
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business  in  the  country  ;  in  1874  the  mortgage  loans  granted  by  it  represented 
hardly  9.06  %  of  the  total  mortgage  loans  granted  by  it  and  the  Savings 
Banks  together  :  in  1884  the  percentage  granted  by  it  had  risen  to  23.3  %. 
But  from  the  above  figures  we  see  further  that  the  mortgage  debt  on  land 
in  the  province  rapidly  increased  during  the  ten  years  ;  indeed  it  was 
just  about  1875  the  land  crisis  began  which  only  terminated  about  1903. 
The  increase  in  the  revenue  from  land  in  Germany  which  had  been 
characteristic  of  the  period  1850-1875,  was  arrested  about  this  date  ; 
the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  fell  and  continued  to  fall  rapidly  and 
there  was  also  a  marked  tendency  towards  the  reduction  of  leases.  The 
fall  in  prices  was  largely  due  to  importation  from  America  and  Russia. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  value  of  the  land  continued  to  rise,  partly  owing, 
to  the  increased  investments  in  land  consequent  upon  the  crisis  of  1873, 
partly  owing  to  the  increased  fertility  of  the  farms  due  to  improved  methods 
of  cultivation.  But  the  increased  price  of  land  led  to  an  increase  in  the 
mortgage  debt,  because  often  the  purchaser  had  not  the  necessary  capital 
for  the  purchase.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  perhaps  excite  sur- 
prise that  the  Kreditverband  was  not  called  upon  to  assist  more  extensively 
than  we  have  seen  it  did  in  providing  capital ;  it  is,  however,  to  be  ob- 
served that  not  only  were  there  other  sources  in  the  province  whence  credit 
could  be  obtained  but  also  not  even  at  this  date  was  the  Kreditverband  suf- 
ficiently known.  But  what  perhaps  more  than  an5rthing  else  hampered  the 
development  of  the  work  of  this  institute  was  the  maximum  limit  for 
loans  fixed  in  the  rules,  which,  although  modified,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not 
yet  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  borrowers.  Accordingly  it  was  decided 
again  to  amend  the  Rules. 

The  most  important  amendment,  approved  on  October  27th.,  1880, 
provided  that,  while*  the  former  provisions  remained  unaltered  as  regards 
the  determination  of  the  value  of  the  holding  (30  times  the  taxable  revenue)^ 
and  while  ^/srds.  of  this  value  (20  times  the  taxable  revenue)  was  kept  as  the 
maximum  limit  for  loans,  it  was  permitted,  when  the  Management  judged 
advisable  or  when  the  borrower  desired  a  loan  in  excess  of  the  above 
limit,  to  proceed  to  a  new  valuation  of  the  holding  and  raise  the  estimated 
value,  if  possible,  to  36  times  the  taxable  revenue.  And  so  the  maximum 
limit,  while  remaining  ^/grds.  of  the  value  of  the  holding  would  be  raised 
to  24    times  the  taxable  revenue. 

(c)  From  1885  to  1894. 

On  June  2gth.,i889  the  Kreditverband,  the  name  of  which  had  been 
changed  to  Landschaft  in  1887,  so  as  to  harmonize  with  those  of  the  analog- 
ous institutes  of  the  Prussian  provinces,  completed  its  twenty  fifth  year. 
The  general  situation  was  excellent,  and  tended  more  and  more  to  improve. 
The  lyandschaft  had  at  that  date  a  balance  of  mortgage  loans  amounting 
to  about  50,000,000  marks.  But  its  subsequent  progress  was  considerably 
more  rapid.  In  the  ten  years  1885-1894  land  bonds  were  issued  to  the 
amount  of  46,500,000  marks,  giving  an  average  of  4,500,000  marks,  a  year, 
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as  against  an  average  of  2,500,000  marks  for  the  previous  ten  years  and 
hardly  500,000  marks  in  the  first  decade. 

Tabue  II.  —  Land  Credit  Operations  of  tJie  "  Landschaft  "  and  oj  the 
Savings  Banks :  1884  to  1894. 


Loans  oo  SIoTtgage 

Granted 
by  tJ^  I.aiidscJukft 


lAxas  ott  Mortgage 

Granted 

by  the  Savings  Banks 


t         AjBOunt 

„ 

^ 

Amount 

„ 

If 

j    of  Blortgages 

i 

?1 

of  ilortgages 

i 

g 

i      at  the  End 
i     of   the   Year 

a 

at  the 
of  the 

End 
Year 

< 

Millions  of  marks 


1884 i  29.46      i  97-85      

1885 31-64  2.18  107.51  9.96 

1886 ;  37.13  5.49  112.78  5.77 

1887      .    , I  40.99  3.86  :          118.24  •     5-46 

1888 i  45.87  ,     4.88  118.86  0.62 

1889 !  51-54  5-67  125.10  6.24 

1890 I  58.53  6.79  134-94  9-84 

1891      i  59.84  ;     I-5I  :         142.81  787 

1892 '  63.01  3.17  150.82  8.01 

1893 ." \  67.02  i    4.01  i        156.08  '    5.26 

1894 7043  !    3-41  ^         162.39  6.31 


In  regard  to  the  rate  of  interest  we  may  say  that  about  this  date  it  was 
3^  or  3%.  In  1885 the  Zentrallandschafthzd  aheady  issued  for  the  account 
of  the  Saxon  Kreditverband  land  bonds  to  the  amount  of  1,500,000  marks 
^t  3  34%j  ^  ^^^  nest  year  a  new  issue  was  made  at  3%.  This  tendency 
towards  lower  rates  of  interest  was  so  marked  that  the  bonds  issued  at 
4  %  were  later  on  converted  into  3  34%-  ^  it  may  be  saidt  hat  at  the  end 
of  the  third  ten  years  (1885-1894)  the  type  of  land  bonds,  whether  issued  b^* 
the  Saxon  Landshaft  or  by  the  Zentrallandschaft  for  its  account  was  that 
of  314%-  This  is  confirmed  by  the  following  figures  for  the  end  of  1894 
(in  millions  of  marks) : 


3  /4  %  l^nid  bonds  issued  by  the  Zentrallandschaft 

3  %  „         „  „        „     „ 

3  34  %      "         "  >>         »     y>  Saxon  Landschaft 

4  %  „        ..  „        „    „ 

4  %  „         „  „         „     ,,    Zentrallandschaft 


57-2 
5-4 
4-3 
3-4 
0.2 
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To  complete  our  remarks  on  the  work  of  this  lyandschaft  during  the 
third  ten  years  of  its  existence  we  shall  briefly  mention  the  important 
additional  alterations  introduced  into  the  rules  during  this  period. 

In  the  ten  years  1885-1894  the  rules  were  amended  three  times  in 
succession,  in  1887,  in  1889  and  in  1893.  We  shall  only  mention  the  changes 
made  in  1887,  as  they  alone  were  really  important.  - 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  that  year  the  rules 
were  completely  revised  so  as  to  bring  them  into  conformity  with  those  of 
the  other  I^andschafts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia.  Among  other  changes 
introduced  at  that  date  we  must  mention  a  further  extension  of  the 
maximum  limit  for  loans,  that  could  henceforth  be  granted  up  to  ^srds.  of 
the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  holding.  This  value  was  simply  fixed 
at  30  times  the  taxable  revenue.  If,  as  a  result  of  a  special  estimation, 
it  was  found  that  the  value  of  the  holding  was  higher  than  that  fixed  for 
purposes  of  the  land  tax,  the  maximum  limit  might  be  raised  to  24  times 
the  taxable  revenue.  Further,  in  exceptional  cases,  when  improvements 
had  been  undertaken  on  the  holdings  such  as  to  increase  their  value 
considerably,  when  the  value  of  such  holdings  was  shown  to  be  not  less 
than  at  least  50  times  the  net  taxable  revenue,  the  Management  of  the 
Landschaft  might  grant  loans  up  to  30  times  that  revenue.  Finally,  we 
must  further  mention  that,  in  1887,  the  new  rules  allowed  the  formation 
of  a  new  capital  of  the  Ladschaft's  own,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
Landschafts.  We  shall  note  here  in  passing  that  this  fund,  approved  in 
1887,  amounted  in  1891  to  66,300  marks  and  in  1913  to  2,708,000  marks. 

(d)  Fi'om  1895  to  1913. 

The  next  period  also  (1895-1913)  is  of  quite  special  interest,  because 
characterised  perhaps  more  than  the  others,  by  the  influence  the  general 
economic  and  financial  conditions  have  had  on  the  lyandschaft  under 
consideration. 

We  shall  mention  here,  in  this  connection,  three  principal  events,  the 
conversion  effected  in  1895,  the  new    issue  of  4  %   bonds  in    1908   and, 
finally,  the  important  modifications  of  the  rules  (for  the  most  part  made  also  1 
in  the  rules  of  the  other  Landschafts) . 

In  reference  to  the  first  of  these  three  facts,  we  shall  say  that  the 
period  of  abundant  suppty  of  money,  lasting  up  to  1896,  induced  both  the 
State  and  the  private  institutions  to  lower  their  rate  of  interest  on  loans.  ! 
And  the  Landschaft  of  the  Province  of  Saxony  also  profited  by  the  situ- 
ation converting  its  3  ^/^  %  bonds  to  3  %. 

The  period  from  1890  to  1900  was  marked  by  an  enormous  develop- 
ment of  German  industry  and  exportation  of  industrial  produce.  This  i 
naturally  created  a  great  demand  for  money ;  it  is  enough  to  point  out  that,  ; 
during  the  five  years  1895-1900  alone,  the  value  of  the  securities  placed  : 
on  the  German  market  exceeded  the  enormous  figure  of  12,000,000,000. 
Of  necessity  this  abnormal  situation  affected  the  rates  of  interest  and  •^ 
discount ;    the   official    rate   of  the    Imperial    Bank    was   raised  to   7  %  ^ 
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in  1899.  These  facts  of  course  had  their  influence  on  the  price  of  the  land 
bonds  of  the  Landschaft,  and  Zentrallandschaft ;  so  much  so  that,  for 
example,  the  price  of  the  3  V2  %  bonds  of  the  Saxon  Landschaft,  which 
on  January  ist.,  1895  were  quoted  at  104.50,  in  1900  varied  between  a 
maximum  of  97.75  and  a  minimum  of  91. 

The  crisis  of  1901  caused  a  new  general  reduction  of  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, so  that  in  1904  the  price  of  the  bonds  of  the  Landschaft  of  the 
Province  of  Saxony  varied  between  a  maximum  of  loi  and  a  minimum 
of  99.  But  the  severe  crisis  occurring  in  1907  again  reduced  the  price 
of  the  bonds  of  the  Landschafts  ;  and  those  issued  by  the  Landschaft 
of  the  Province  of  Saxony  were  not  exempt.  So  we  find  that  in  that  year 
the  price  of  the  bonds  was  again  reduced  to  between  95  14  ^^^  9^  Va>  ^o 
the  serious  loss  of  the  institute  issuing  and  the  holders  of  the  bonds.  But 
the  Management  of  the  Landschaft  could  do  very  little  to  arrest  this 
reduction  of  prices,  which  was  due  to  causes  of  a  general  nature.  The  high 
price  of  money  counselled  and  even  imposed  the  issue  of  bonds  at  a  higher 
rate ;  and  the  Deutsche  Hypothekenhank  had  already  issued  some  at  4  14  %• 
The  Landschaft  of  the  Province  of  Saxony  followed  this  example  and 
issued  a  new  type  of  bonds  at  4  %. 

It  is  not  oiur  affair  to  show  here  the  effect  of  the  agricutural  crisis, 
to  which  we  have  already  referred  and  which  were  fully  discussed  in  a 
Conference  organised  by  the  Department  of  Agrictdture  in  1894.  We  shall 
limit  ourselves  to  showing  the  practical  effects  of  this  Conference  on  the 
work  of  the  Landschaft,  especially  in  new  amendments  of  the  rules. 

We  shall  note  the  most  important  of  these,  that  of  1896,  by  which 
the  smaller  holdings  were  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  Landschaft,  as  the 
net  minimum  revenue  the  farms  had  to  have  before  they  could  be 
mortgaged  to  the  Institute  was  reduced  from  150  to  90  marks.  This 
meant  that  the  Landschaft  became  considerably  more  democratic. 

In  1898  the  work  of  the  Landschaft  was  completed  by  the  foundation 
of  the  Landschaftliche  Bank  of  the  Province  of  Saxony.  The  object  of 
this  institute  is  to  facilitate  the  development  of  the  Landschaft,  occupying 
itself,  according  to  the  example  of  similar  banks  founded  in  connection  with 
some  other  Landschafts,  with  credit  and  banking  business,  in  connection 
with  the  loan  business  of  the  Landschaft,  and  serving  as  an  intermediary  for 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  land  bonds  and,  finally,  granting  personal  credit, 
supplementary  to  the  credit  granted  by  the  Landschaft,  by  means  of  oper- 
ations in  current  accoimt,  anticipations    on    amortisation  accounts  etc. 

The  capital  of  this  bank  is  now  3,000,000  marks,  of  ^hich  2,225,000 
marks  have  been  supplied  by  the  Landschaft. 

In  the  fifteen  years  of  the  existence  of  this  Bank,  as  many  as  749,000 
marks  have  been  paid  in  to  the  administration  fund  of  the  Landschaft 
by  it.  It  has  also  formed  an  ordinary  reserve  fund  of  273,217  marks  and 
a  special  reserve  fund  of  153,510  marks. 

But  the  work  of  the  Landschaft  of  the  province  of  Saxony  has  not  only 
become  more  intense,  it  has  extended  also  in  respect  to  the  territory  in 
which  it  works.  In  fact,  in  1909,  the  Duchy  of  Anhalt  was  included  in  the 
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territory  of  its  legal  district  and  in  1911  the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg 
was  similarly  included. 

Finally,  the  years  191 1  and  191 3  were  characterized  by  new  and 
important  modifications  in  the  working  of  the  lyandschaft,  modifications 
tending  more  and  more  to  enable  small  holdings  to  benefit  by  this  institute. 
As  previously  mentioned,  the  largest  concession  made  in  favour  of  small 
holdings,  in  regard  to  their  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  Landschaft 
was  that  of  1896,  when  the  minimum  revenue  required  for  the  holdings 
benefiting  by  the  I/andschaft  was  reduced  to  90  marks.  In  191 3  it  was 
further  decided  that  even  rural  holdings  {Landgilter)  having  a  net  taxable 
revenue  of  less  than  90  marks  could  contract  loans  with  the  I/andschaft, 
provided  they  could  be  considered  as  autonomous  farms  {selbstdndige  Acker- 
nahrungen),  that  is  to  say  that  their  owners  derived  their  principal  re- 
venue from  the  farming  of  them.  Otherwise  the  limit  remained  fixed 
at  90  marks. 


§  4.  The  present  position. 


To  give  an  idea  of  the  continually  increasing  importance  of  the  mort- 
gage credit  business  of  the  I/andschaft,  not  only  in  its  total  amount,  but 
above  all  in  comparison  with  that  done  by  other  institutions  (and  prin- 
cipally by  the  Savings  Banks)  ,we  shall  give  here  the  following  figures: 
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rABi^  III.  — ■  Land  Credit  Operations  of  tJie  "  Landschalt "   and  of  tJie 
Savings  Banks:  1894  to  191 3. 


r 


Mortgage  I«oans  Granted 
by  the  I^ndscdiaf  t 

Mortgage   I<oans 
by  the  Savings 

Granted 
Banks 

Amotint 

of  Mortgages 

at  End  of  Year 

Anonal 
Increase 

Amount 

of  Mortgages 

at  End  of  Year 

Annnal 
Increase 

(Millions  of  Marks) 

70.73 

162.39 

— 

80.43 

10.00 

168.87 

6.48 

86.62 

9.19 

176.67           ; 

7.80 

95.70 

6.08 

188.68 

12.01 

98.76 

3.06 

198.52 

9.84 

100.41 

1.65 

207.19 

8.67 

102.77 

2.36 

2H.OO 

3.81 

107.77 

5.00 

214.71 

3-71 

115.80 

8.03 

218.02          i 

3-31 

121.33 

5.53 

221.76 

3-74 

132.21 

10.88 

230.33          ' 

8-57 

141.46 

9.25 

237.72 

7-39 

150.58 

9.12 

243-78 

6.06 

158.15 

7.57 

245.66 

1.88 

X63.76 

5-6i 

245-70 

0.04 

172.60 

8.84 

246  10 

0.40 

190.30 

17.70 

252.07 

5-97 

201.86 

11.56 

258.92 

6.85 

228.00 

26.14 

261.19 

2.27 

244-35 

16,35 



— 

:894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
X907 
1908 
IQ09 
1910 
191 1 
1912 
1913 


We  must,  however,  here  observe  that  the  development  of  mortgage 
credit  granted  by  the  I^andschaft  in  recent  years  does  not  imply  an  increase 
of  the  burden  on  land,  such  as  we  had  occasion  to  observe  at  an  earUer 
period.  The  advantages  of  the  credit  offered  by  the  I^andschaft  are  now 
so  evident  to  the  landowners  that  many  of  them  prefer  to  have  recourse  to 
this  institute  rather  than  to  other  establishments  or  to  private  persons, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  sums  they  require  for  the  extinction  of  earlier 
mortgages,  as  is  seen  in  the  following  table  : 
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TabIvE  IV.  —  New  Loans  for  Repayment  of  Debts:  1895  to  1913. 


Year 


Total    Amount 

of  I,oans  Granted 

bj'  the 

I<andschaft 

Millions  of  marks 


1895 
1896 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 

1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
I913 


10.38 
10.97 
7.61 
5-55 
3-51 
5.18 

5.38 
8.29 
6.29 

"■34 
10.07 
10.17 
8.81 
7.10 
11.41 
19.98 

13.79 
27.50 
18.88 


Amounts  Utilised 

for  Repayment 

of  Earlier  Mortgages 


Millions 

of 
Marks 


202.21 


5.83 
7.14 
4-58 
1.89 
1.27 
2.96 
2.42 

5-83 
3.62 
6.72 
5-82 

4-55 
5.28 

3-13 

6.33 

10.22 

7-34 
18.82 

"•37 


115.12 


56 
65 
60 

34 
36 
57 
45 
70 

58 
59 
58 

45 
60 

44 
55 
51 
53 
68 
60 


57 


New  Loans 


Millions 

of 
Marks 


4-55 
3.83 
3-03 
3.66 
2.24 
2.22 
2.96 
2.46 
2.67 
4.62 

4-25 
5.62 

3-53 
397 
5.08 

9.76 
6.45 
8.68 

7-51 


87.09 


44 
35 
40 
66 
64 
43 
55 
30 
42 
41 
42 

55 
40 

56 
45 
49 
47 
32 
40 


43 


With  regard  to  the  number  and  area  of  the  holdings  mortgaged  by  the 
Landschaft,  we  reproduce  the  following  table  which  shows  to  what  degree 
small  and  medium  sized  holdings  have  already  profited  by  its  assistance: 
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Table  V.  —  Dislrihution  of  Holdings  Mortgaged  to  the  Landschaft 
at  the  End  0/  191 3  according  to  Area. 


Area  of  Holdliigs 


Hectiircs 

i 

2-5 

5-20 

20-50  

50-100  

100-200 .  .  .    . ' 

over  200.    

Total 


Number 

Total 

Net  Taxable 

of  Holdings 

Area 

Revenue 

Hectares 

Marks 

134 

473 

23.949 

977 

11,600 

500,798 

936 

30.764 

1.255.235 

484 

32,777 

1,356,600 

250 

29.657 

998,718 

316 

168,352 

4.290,657 

3.097 

273.623 

8,425,957 

With  regard  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  members  in  recent 
years  we  have  the  following  figures  for  the  period    1909-1913 : 

1909 2,466 

1910 2,616 

1911  2,712 

1912 2,920 

1913 3.056 


Let  us  close  these  remarks  on  the  Landschaft  of  the  Province  of 
Saxony  with  an  indication  of  the  other  sources  of  mortgage  credit  in  this 
province,  giving  some  figures  that  will  permit  of  profitable  comparison  of 
the  importance  of  these  sources  and  that  of  the  Landschaft. 

We  shall  mention  here  only  the  most  important,  namely  the  Savings 
Banks,  Mortgage  Banks,  fire  and  life  insurance  societies  and  the  pubhc  in- 
stitutes. We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  sa\'ings  banks,  because,  in  respect 
to  them  we  have  already  given  some  figures  that  will  serve  for  purposes  of 
comparison. 

The  German  Mortgage  Banks  have  exerted  most  of  their  action  in 
connection  with  urban  mortgage  credit  (94  %)  and  only  recently  have 
they  began  to  do  rural  credit  business  (6  %).  This  is  true  also  with  regard 
to  the  province  of  Saxony.  Altogether  the  14  Prussian  or  other  (Thur- 
ingian)  mortgage  credit  institutes  have  conducted  operations  in  the 
Province  of  vSaxony  for  no  more  than  13,750,000  marks,  of  which  most 
have  been  conducted  by  the  Central  Prussian  Mortgage  Credit  Society 
{Preussische  Central-Bodenkredit-A  ktiengesellschaft). 
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The  life  and  fire  insurance  societies  did  rural  mortgage  credit  business 
in  the  Province  of  Saxony  for  about  4,750,000  marks  in  igi2. 

We  shall  finally  mention  that  the  other  public  institutes,  such  as  the 
Feuersozietdten  of  the  Province,  the  Insurance  Institute  {Landesversiche- 
rungsanstalt),  etc.,  altogether  conducted  mortgage  operations  in  the. 
Province  of  Saxony  to  the  amount  of  about  11,500,000  marks  in  1912. 
To  sum  up,  we  shall  say  therefore  that,  of  555,780,000  marks,  repre- 
senting the  mortgage  credit  granted  in  191 2  in  the  Province  of  Saxony, 
244,350,000  marks  were  granted  by  the  Landschaft,  261,190,000  marks 
by  the  savings  banks,  13,790,000  marks  by  mortgage  banks,  11,640,000 
marks  by  public  institutes,  4,730,000  marks  by  insurance  companies  and 
the  rest,  24,280,000  marks,  by  private  persons  or  smaller  credit  institutions. 


ITALY. 


THE  NEW  PROVISIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  AGRICUIvTURAL 
CREDIT  IN  ITAI.Y. 


With  the  object  of  helping  Italian  agriculturists  to  overcome  their 
present  difl&culties  and  also  to  meet  the  views  long  since  expressed  by  agri- 
cultural associations  and  delegations,  a  series  of  provisions  tending  to  open 
up  new  branches  of  agricultural  credit  were  put  forth  in  a  Royal  Decree  of 
October  nth.,  1914,  No.  1,089  (i). 

The  principal  provisions  were  as  follows. 

Ordinary  savings  banks  and  co-operative  credit  societies  administer- 
ing a  capital  of  at  least  three  million  francs,  made  up  of  their  share  capital 
and  deposits,  are  authorized,  until  the  end  of  the  year  1915  and  not- 
withstanding anything  in  their  rules  to  the  contrary,  to  utilise  a  total  sum 
not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  their  share  capital  for  agricultiiral  credit  oper- 
ations; this  credit  may  be  used  for  the  following  ends  : 

(a)  The  purchase,  individual  or  collective,  of  seeds,  manure,  anti- 
cryptogamic  materials,  remedies  or  insecticides  and  implements  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  treatment  and  preservation  of  agricultural 
products. 

{b)  For  expenses  in  connection  with  the  work  of  sowing,  ploughing, 
harvesting,  and  the  first  treatment  of  agricultural  products. 

(c)  For  advances  upon  pledge  of  agricultural  products  placed  in  gen- 
eral warehouses  or  other  places  of  deposit  guaranteeing  their  preservation 
under  the  good  management,  of  whatever  character,  of  the  lending  instit- 
utes, societies,  private  associations  and  public  administrations. 

In  order  especially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  viticulturists,  the 
decree  very  opportuneh'  provides  that  the  credit  institutes  ma\  also  make 
advances  upon  pledge  of  agrictdtural  products  deposited  in  private  store- 
houses offering  the  above  security'.  But  in  this  case  the  institutes  have 
the  right  and  the  duty  themselves  to  close  these  storehouses.  The  ^lin- 
nister  of   Agriculture,     Industry    and   Commerce  is  also  authorized   to 


(i)  Seethe  "  Gazzetta UfBciale del  Regno d'ltalia  ",  Rome,  No.  244,  October  nth.,  1914. 
This  Decree  has  been  presented  to  Parliament  in  order  that  it  may  become  law. 
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order  the  constitution  and  immediate  working  of  special  warehouses  for 
the  deposit  of  agricultural  products  or  other  merchandise  (i). 

The  above  mentioned  operations  will  be  effected  by  means  of  com- 
mercial bills,  for  terms  of  not  more  than  one  year,  the  rate  of  interest  of 
which  must  not  be  more  than  the  official  rate. 

To  guarantee  the  Institutes  mentioned  and  those  already  authorized 
by  special  laws  to  give  agricultural  credit,  a  special  preference  claim  (2) 
has  been  established,  in  the  case  of  loans  not  otherwise  privileged,  in  regard 
to  the  products  of  the  current  year,  and  if  the  harvest  is  bad,  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  following  year,  and  this  is  decided  at  the  time  when  the  loans 
are  granted. 

This  preference  takes  precedence  of  any  other  claims  in  respect  to 
the  things  themselves,  except  those  for  legal  expenses. 

Further,  during  the  whole  of  the  year  191 5,  the  decree  authorizes 
the  agricultural  credit  institutes  legally  constituted,  independently  of 
their  rules  to  accord  direct  loans  to  agriculturists  in  those  localities  where 
"  monti  frumentari "  and  agricultural  banks  do  not  exist  or  are  not 
working,  and  temporarily  to  take  over  the  management  of  the  "  monti 
frumentari  "  and  the  agricultural  banks  which  do  not  show  profits  in  their 
working. 

Power  has  also  been  given  to  the  Savings  Bank  of  the  Bank  of  Naples 
to  devote  the  funds  of  the  Provincial  Banks  of  Agricultural  Credit  which 
it  administers  (3),  exceeding  the  needs  of  a  single  province,  to  agricultural 
credit  operations  in  other  provinces  where  the  amount  allotted  to  their 
respective  agricultural  banks  is  insufficient. 

And  again,  independently  of  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  July  7th. ,  1901, 
No.  334  and  of  March  29th.,  1906,  No.  100  (4),  the  institutes  of  issue  are 

(i)  For  all  the  advances  upon  pledge  of  agricultural  products  mentioned  in  this  decree, 
if  the  debtor  does  not  pay  on  the  day  specified  for  payment  or  if  the  products  deposited  show 
signs  of  deterioration  and  the  debtor  does  not  settle  his  debt  within  seven  days  from  the  date 
on  which  he  is  called  upon  to  pay  by  means  of  a  registered  letter,  the  lending  Institute 
has  the  right  to  have  the  security  sold  without  the  usual  legal  formalities  according  to  the 
method  established  by  the  Italian  Commercial  Code  in  articles  477,  478  and  479  regarding 
voluntary  or  forced  sale  by  public  auction  of  articles  deposited  in  general  warehouses. 

(2)  That  is  to  say  a  legal  privilege  established  by  article  1,958,  No.  5,  of  the  Italian  Civil  Code  - 
extended  to  the  loans  in  relation  to  manures  and  anti-cryptogamic  materials  by  law  of  July  7th., 
1901,  No.  334,  article  5,  and  confirmed  by  the  laws  of  March  29th.,  1906,  No.  100,  article  23 
and  of  July  6th.,  1912,  No.  802.  , 

(3)  See  our  article  upon  this  subject :  The  Provincial  Agricultural  Loan  Banks  and  the  Law  . 
of  February  2nd.,  1911,  in  the  Bulletin  for  April,  1911,  page  223.  j 

(4)  The  law  of  July  7th.,  1902,  No.   334,  authorized  the  Savings  Bank  of  the  Bank  of  s 
Naples  to  employ  gradually  two  tenths  of  its  deposits  in  operations  of  agricultural  credit  with  i 
the  Consortiums  and  the  institutes  legally  constituted,  having  their  headquarters  and  working 
in  the  Provinces  of  Aquila,  Avellino,  Bari,  Benevento,  Campobasso,  Caserta,  Chieti,  Foggia, 
I<ecce,  Salerno,  Teramo,  Cagliari,  and  Sassari. 

The  law  of  March  29th.,  1906,  No.  100,  instituted  a  department  of  agricultural  credit  at 
the  Bank  of  Sicily,  with  an  initial  fund  of  3,000,000  frs.,  furnished  by  the  Bank  of  Sicily,  of 
an  advance  in  current  account  at  interest  made  by  the  Vittorio  Bmanuele  Central  Savings 
Bank  for  the  Sicilian  Provinces  of  Palermo,  up  to  an  amount  of  2,000,000  frs.  and  not  exceed- 
ing, in  any  case,  two  tenths  of  the  savings  deposits  of  the  Bank,  and  of  three  tenths  of  the 
deposits  of  the  Savings  Bank  of  the  Bank  of  Sicily. 
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authorized  to  re-discount  the  paper  of  the  agricultural  credit  institutes 
considered  in  the  decree  in  question,  in  accordance  with  provisions  which 
will  be  published  in  special  decrees. 

The  discount  rate  will  be  i  %  less  than  the  official  rate. 

But  in  order  that  the  above  loans  may  really  benefit  the  farmers  the 
conditions  on  which  they  are  granted  must  not  be  too  burdensome,  the 
decree  makes  provision  for  this  by  granting  complete  exemption  from 
income  tax  and  registration  and  stamp  duty  as  well  as  mortgage  dues 
in  the  case  of  all  operations  effected  by  the  above  Institutes,  as  well  as  a 
reduction  by  half  of  the  taxes  on  legal  documents  rendered  necessary 
through  the  debtois  not  fulfilling  their  contracts. 

As  we  have  said  the  new  provisions  in  favour  of  agricultural  credit  wc 
have  just  dealt  with  satisfy,  though  indeed  their  effect  is  limited  to  the  year 
1915,  most  of  the  desires  recently  expressed  by  the  Italian  agricultural 
delegations  and  without  doubt  open  the  way  for  useful  and  effective  efforts. 
We  shall  consider  the  results  in  due  course. 


2.  MISCELIvAXEOUS  INFORMATION. 


I.  —  The  balance  sheets  of  the  ordinary  sa\ings  banks.  —  On 
December  31st.,  1912,  the  ntunber  of  the  ordinary'  savings  banks  working  in 
Italy  was  186.  At  that  date,  their  capital  amounted  to  338,869,641  frs.  (i). 
It  consisted  of  the  total  endowment  funds,  amotmting  to  1,575,098  frs., 
reserve  funds  amounting  to  294,598,011  frs.,  a  reserve  fund  to  meet 
depreciation  of  securities  and  eventual  losses  amounting  to  28,916,448  frs., 
and  other  funds  amounting  to  13,780,084  frs. 

The  total  debits  of  the  186  banks  amounted  to  2,779,604,619  frs.,  that 
is  to  say  :  savings  deposits  and  interest  bearing  bonds,  2,533,192,041  frs.; 
deposits  in  current  account  63,260,992  frs.  ;  debts  to  correspondents 
14,024,604  frs.,  debit  current  accounts  9,534,100  frs.,  amounts  borrowed 
on  security  of  real  estate  belonging  to  the  institutes  22,528,371  frs.,  debit 
balances  from  the  preceding  year  53,254,730  frs.;  rediscotmted  commercial 
biUs  15,229,923  frs ;  miscellaneous  debits  and  liabilities  68,579,858  frs. 

Savings  deposits,  therefore,  make  up  nearly  91  %  of  the  debits.  And 
if  we  add  to  this  amount  of  2,533,192,041  frs.  the  63,260,991  frs.  deposited 
in  current  accoimt,  the  total  wiU  be  nearly  94  %  of  the  debits. 

(i)  See,  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  ordinary  savings  banks  on  December  31st.,  1913, 
the  Annuario  statisiico  iialiano,  2nd.  Series,  Vol.  Ill,  Year  1913.  Ministero  di  Agricx)ltura,  In- 
dustria  e  Commercio,  Direzione  Generale  della  Statistica  e  del  Lavoro,  1914. 
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It  will  be  interesting  to  consider  the  distribution  of  the  deposits  col- 
lected by  the  ordinary  savings  banks,  in  the  various  regions  of  Italy.  Of 
course,  the  richest  and  most  populous  regions  take  the  first  place.  Thus  the 
largest  mass  of  savings  is  found  in  I^ombardy,  then  in  Piedmont,  Emilia, 
Tuscany  and  Venetia,  200,000,000  frs.  in  each  case ;  then  come  (Cam- 
pania and  lyatium  with  more  than  100,000,000  frs.  each  ;  Sicily,  Marche, 
and  lyiguria  with  more  than  50,000,000  frs.  each,  and,  finally,  the  other 
regions,  with  progressively  decreasing  amounts.  The  totals  are  shown  in 
the  following  little  table,  the  figures  representing  thousands  of  frs. : 


Lombardy 839,572 

Tuscany 317,162 

Piedmont 296,630 

Emilia 279,441 

Venetia 222,474 

Campania 152,900 

lyatium 129,760 

Sicily 91.347 


Marche 75.507 

I/iguria 53.782 

Umbria 33.798 

Calabria 21,722 

Abruzzi 15,600 

Apulia 2,845 

Basilicata 642 


Let  us  now  consider  the  chief  credit  items, 
of  3,141,706,502  frs.,  distributed  as  follows: 


The3'  make  up  a  total  j 


Thousands 
of  francs 


Percentage 


Cash 35,400  I.I 

Treasury  Bonds 77.075  2.5 

State    Securities    or    State  Guaranteed 

Securities 1,030,402  33.0 

I/and  Bonds 117,243  3.7 

Other  Securities 71,851  2.3 

Brought  Forward 53,283  1.7 

Deposited  by  Other  Institutes    ....  29,702  i.o 

Correspondents 25,512  0.8 

Advances 53,624  1.7 

Bills  a'nd  Acceptances 495,957  15.8 

Mortgage  Credits 544,740  17.2 

Credits  on  Notes  of  Hand 412,442  13.  i 

Special  Operations 76,670  2.4 

Outstanding 9,i35  0.3 

Other  Credits 107,664  3.4 
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The  largest  credit  item  is  that  of  State  or  State  guaranteed  securities. 
Mortgage  credit  and  current  accounts  secured  on  mortgages  also  form  a 
very  important  item.  In  Latium  the  loans  on  mortgage  represent  33.8  % 
of  the  total  credits  of  the  Savings  Banks.  In  Tuscany  the  percentage  is 
22.9,  in  Lombardy  21.8,  and  in  Apulia  19.6. 

The  amount  immediately  next  in  importance  is  that  of  the  bills  and 
acceptances,  although  the  discoimting  of  biUs  is  rather  a  matter  for  the 
ordinar>-  credit  institutes  than  for  the  sa\nngs  banks,  the  latter  limiting  them- 
selves to  discounting  bills  the  payment  of  which  is  certain.  However,  in 
certain  regions,  where  the  banks  are  not  so  numerous  and  where  the  large 
institutes  have  neither  their  head  quarters  nor  branches,  the  savings 
banks  substitute  them  and  discount  bills  to  a  larger  extent.  Thus  in  the 
Abruzzi,  we  find,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1912,  large  amounts  for  their  bills 
and  acceptances,  representing  46  %  in  the  total  credits.  In  Umbria  they 
amoimted  to  41.3  %,  in  Marche  to  40  %,  in  Apulia  to  37.7  %  and  in  Cala- 
bria to  30.2  %.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  with  the  continual  progress- 
ive extension  of  the  work  of  the  large  Italian  banks,  founding  new  agencies 
and  branches  in  every  direction,  the  discount  operations  of  the  savings 
banks  will  be  gradually  reduced.  What  we  have  said  in  regard  to  commercial 
biUs  applies  equally  to  the  credits  on  notes  of  hand,  which,  as  is  seen  in  the 
preceding  table,  amounted  to  412,442,000  frs.  and  represent  13. i  %  of  the 
total  credits  of  the  banks.  We  shall  not  delay  over  the  other  items  of 
the  balance  sheets  as  they  offer  nothing  specially  worth}'  of  remark  (i). 


* 


2.  — The  new  savings  banks  books  to  bearer.  —  The  law  of  May 
27th.,  1875,  No.  1,775,  authorised  the  Government  to  issue  sa\nngs  bank 
books  to  bearer,  in  addition  to  the  inscribed  books.  In  order  to  meet 
the  desires  of  the  depositors  and  also  further  to  promote  thrift  b^'  facil- 
itating the  operations  of  deposit  and  withdrawal,  the  Government,  by  the 
power  granted  to  it,  instituted,  by  decree  of  December  loth.,  1914  (2), 
books  to  bearer  at  the  above  banks,  in  accordance  with  the  following 
regulations : 

The  right  to  issue  savings  bank  books  to  bearer  is  confined  to  the  prin- 
cipal post-offices. 

The  amoimts  paid  into  the  books  to  bearer  shall  bear  interest  during 
the  year  1915  at  2.52  %  per  aim.,  free  of  income-tax. 


(i)  In  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  ordinary  sa\Tngs  t>anks  in  Italy  and  the  fluctuations 
in  the  amount  of  deposits  in  the  first  half  year  of  1913,  see  the  BolUtino  delU  Casse  di  Risparmio 
ordinarie.  Ministero  di  AgriccJtura,  Direzione  Generale  del  Credito  e  della  Previdenza, 
Rome,  1914. 

(2)  See  the  Gazzetta  UfficiaU  del  Regno  d'ltalia.  Rome,  No.  205,  December  22nd.,  1914. 
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The  holder  of  the  book  shall  be  able  to  withdraw  the  whole  amount  in 
the  book  or  any  part  thereof  on  simple  presentation  of  the  book.  Repay- 
ment will  be  made  at  sight  in  case  of  amounts  of  less  than  200  f  rs. ,  and  on  ten 
days'  notice  in  that  of  amounts  up  to  500  frs.;  for  larger  amounts  a  month's 
notice  is  required.  Not  more  than  500  frs.  can  be  withdrawn  at  sight 
within  a  period  of  ten  days ;  the  amount  of  the  repayments  that  can  be 
made  on  notice  must  eventually  be  reduced  by  the  amounts  withdrawn 
after  notice  given. 

Deposits  in  current  account  in  other  offices  than  that  in  which  the  ap- 
plication is  presented  cannot  be  withdrawn  before  the  office  paying  has 
received  confirmation  of  the  credit  from  the  Central  Administration. 

The  reader  will  not  have  forgotten  that  by  a  recent  law  the  maximum 
limit  of  savings  deposits  bearing  interest  was  raised  from  4,000  to  6,000  frs. 
This  measure  had  two  objects :  it  was,  in  the  first  place,  intended  to  offer  an 
investment  for  the  average  economies,  which,  if  less  profitable,  would  be  more 
prudent  and  more  secure  than  any  other,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  eco- 
nomic resources  of  the  State  were  increased,  as  it  was  enabled  by  the  collection 
of  a  larger  quantity  of  savings  to  give  greater  assistance  to  the  adminis- 
trations (Communes,  Provinces,  Benevolent  Institutions  and  Land  Reclam- 
ation Consortiums)  which,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  works  of  public 
utility,  apply  for  funds  to  the  Postal  Savings  Department  as  well  as  to  the 
National  Workmen's  Old  Age  and  Disablement  Insurance  Society,  to  which 
is  assigned  the  greater  part  of  the  interest  obtained  by  the  work  of  the 
Savings  Banks,  and  the  highly  benevolent  object  of  which  is  recognised 
by  all. 

The  alteration  made  with  regard  to  the  maximum  limit  of  savings 
deposits  bearing  interest  (fixed  at  first  at  2,000  frs.)  caused  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  deposits,  so  that  the  total  credit  of  the  deposit- 
ors gradually  increased  from  45,000,000  frs.,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  life 
of  the  postal  savings  banks,  instituted  in  1875,  to  710,000,000  frs.  at  about 
the  end  of  1901,  until  it  reached  1,500,000,000  frs.  in  1909  and  exceeded 
2,000,000,000  frs.  in  1913.  To  show  how  large  the  amount  of  the  de- 
posits in  the  savings  banks  is  as  compared  with  that  in  other  ItaHan 
institutes  collecting  savings,  we  give  the  following  table  (i)  which  furn- 
ishes statistics  for  the  period  between  June  30th.,  1909  and  June  30th.,  1913. 
The  amounts  represent  millions  of  frs. 


(i)  See  the  Financial  Statement  of  the  Treasurer  General,  Signer  Francesco  Tedesco, 
laid  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  December  20th.,  1913.  Rome,  Bertero,  1913. 
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Institutes 


191 3 


1913 


Of  Issue 

Of  Ordinary  Credit    .    . 

People's  Banks 

Co-operative  Banks.  .  . 
Ordinary  Savings  Banks 
Postal  Savii^s  Banks.  . 
Pawn  Establishments.  . 
Rural  BanJ^ 


100.8 

790.7 

6532 

389.6 

2,323-6 

1,492.5 

83-4 

62.2 


99-2  j 
869.7  j 
699.7  j 
444-3 
,460.1 

,657-1 

188.0 

72.6 


1 10.3  I 

946.3 

710-5 

505- 1 

2,555-2 

1,821.0 

196.3 

89,2 


91.7 
999-5 

701.4 

509.8 

2,575-9 

1,874-4 

199-3 

99.2 


100.3 

1,010.9 

687.1 

485.8 

2,649.6 

1,984.9 

199.8 

101.6 


5,896.4  j  6,490.7  I  6,934-1  ^  7,051-5  !  7,220.4 


On  December  31st.,  1913,  the  amount  of  the  deposits  m  the  postal 
savings  banks  exceeded  t\N-o  thousand  milHon  francs  (2,901,547,476  frs.). 

It  follows  then  from  an  examination  of  the  figures  for  each  group 
of  institutes  that,  in  the  five  years'  period  under  consideration,  it  is  in 
the  Postal  Sa\'ings  Banks  there  has  been  the  largest  increase  of  credit. 
In  the  period  1909-1913,  the  deposits  collected  by  them  increased  indeed 
by  492,400,000. 


NOTICES  OF  SOIVIE  RECENT  PUBlvICATIONS 
REIvATING  TO  CREDIT. 


PORTUGAI,. 


Junta  de  Cr6dito  AGRfcoLA.  Relatorios  e  contas  de  herencia  (Agricultural  Credit  Junta. 
Reports  and  Balance  Sheets).    I^isbon,  1914.  National  Press.  67  pages. 

We  have  already  dealt  in  this  Bulletin  with  the  Portuguese  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Junta,  instituted  for  the  encouragement  of  agricultural  credit 
in  general  and  especially  for  the  foundation  and  development  of  mutual 
agricultural  credit  banks,  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  examined  the  first 
report  of  this  commission.  The  publication  we  shall  now  deal  with  is  the 
second  report  and  it  is  of  special  importance  as  the  results  of  the  work  of 
the  Junta  begin  to  be  seen  in  it. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  matter  of  agricultural  credit  for 
Portuguese  rural  economy  and  the  abundance  of  information  included  in 
the  report  under  consideration,  we  shall  devote  an  article  to  the  subject  in 
an  early  number  of  our  bulletin  in  which  we  shall  be  able  to  treat  the 
matter  more  at  length  than  is  possible  in  a  brief  notice  of  this  kind. 

We  shall  therefore  limit  ourselves  now  to  stating  that  during  the  year 
1913-1914  to  which  the  report  refers,  11  agricultural  mutual  banks  were 
founded,  all  with  unlimited  joint  and  several  liability  of  members,  so  that, 
with  the  26  others  previously  founded,  there  are  now  altogether  37  of  these 
banks  working. 

In  regard  to  the  influence  exerted  by  these  institutions  in  the  regions 
in  which  they  work  the  report  attributed  to  it  the  following  results  : 

(i)  A  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  charged  by  private  lenders  to 
the  maximum  rate  charged  by  the  banks,  that  is  5  %  ; 

(2)  the  facilitation  of  business  and  higher  prices  for  produce  ; 

(3)  the  extension  of  the  area  under  cultivation  and  an  appreciable 
improvement  in  agricultural  methods. 


Part  IV:  Miscellaneous 


BELGIUM. 


THE  LAND  vSYSTEM,  AGRICULTimAI,  LABOUR 
AND   LABOUR   CONTRACTS   IX  THE  BELGIAN  CONGO. 


OPPlOAIy  SOURCES  : 

IAknuaikb  STATtSTiQUE  DE  LA  BHU5IQUE  ET  DX7  CoxGO  Belge  :  AtiTiec  1913  {Statistical 
Year-Book  of  Belgium  and  the  Belgian  Congo  :  1913).  Brussels,  A.  I^igne,  1914. 
[.'agriculture DU Congo  Belge.  Rapport  sur  les  annees  igiietigia  presente  a  M.  J.  Renkin, 
Minlstre  des  Colonies,  par  le  Directeiu  general  de  rAdministiation  de  rAgriculture 
an  Minist^re  des  Colonies.  (Agriculture  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  Report  for  1911  and  191 2, 
submitted  to  M.J.  Renkin,  Minister  of  Colonies,  by  the  Director  General  of  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Agriculture  at  the  Ministry  of  Colonies)  From  the  "  Bulletin  Agricole  du  Congo 
Beige  ",  Brussels,  N<»  i,  March,  1913. 
Documents  pour  le  service  de  l'Agriculture  et  pour  les  Colons  Agricoles  {Docu- 
ments J  or  the  use  of  Agriculture  and  Farmers).  Brussels,  Indastrial  and  Financial  Printing 
Press,  1913. 

OTHER  SOURCES  : 

De  IfANNOY  (Charles)  :  I^'organisation  coloniale  beige  {Belgian  Colonial  Organisation).  Brussels, 

I<amertin,  1913. 
Ib.\5;-ez  de  Ibero  (C.)  :  Ifl.  mise  en  valeur  du  Congo  beige  (The  Utilisation  of  the  Belgian  Congo) . 

Paris,  Recueil  Sirey,  1913. 
V.\N  derI,inden  (Fritz):  1,'avenir  du  Congo  beige   {The  future  of  the  Belgian  Congo).  In  the 

"  Revue  Economique  Internationale  ",  Brussels,  N"  2,  May  i5th.-20th.,  1914. 
Vandervelde  (E.)  :  I^  Be^que  et  le  Congo  {Belgium  and  the  Congo).   Paris,  Alcan,  1911. 


In  writing  on  the  Belgian  Congo  it  is  not  our  intention  to  relate  the 
history,  rich  in  lessons,  of  the  several  phases  and  vicissitudes  through 
which  this  colony  has  passed  before  reaching  its  present  status  (this  history 
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is  well-known  and  has  recently  been  written  by  Emile  Vandervelde)  (i), 
but  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  land  system  of  the  country  and  of  the 
solution  given  to  the  two  problems  of  agricultural  labour,  and  labour  contracts 
which  are  among  the  most  arduous  and  delicate  in  colonial  administration. 

The  area  under  Belgian  sovereignty  since  1908  amounts  to  ^bout 
2,365,000  sq.  km.  It  is  divided  into  twenty-two  districts  which  are  again 
subdivided  into  zones,  sections,  stations  and  native  chieftainships,  or  districts 
placed  under  a  nattve  chief,  amounting  in  all  to  3,642. 

The  native  population  is  calculated  at  15  million,  mostly  belonging 
to  the  Bantu  tribes.  On  January  ist.,  1912,  there  were  5,465  foreigners 
in  the  Colony,  almost  all  (3,307)  of  whom  were  Belgians. 

The  Colonial  government  in  the  mother-country  is  headed  by  the 
King,  assisted  by  a  Colonial  Minister  responsible  to  Parliament.  The  King 
exercises  the  legislative  power  by  means  of  decrees,  except  in  matters  regul- 
ated by  law,  and  the  executive  power  by  means  of  regulations  and  ordin- 
ances. A  colonial  council,  consisting  of  14  members  and  presided  over  by 
the  Minister  of  Colonies,  deliberates  on  the  questions  submitted  to  it  from 
time  to  time. 

In  the  Colony  the  King  is  represented  by  a  Governor- General,  assisted 
by  one  or  more  vice-governors,  and  by  a  certain  number  of  directors 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  more  important  administrative  services.  The 
judicial  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney-general,  who  represents 
the  Colonial  Minister  in  the  exercise  of  executive  power  in  judicial  matters. 

The  Governor  General  exercises  the  executive  power  entrusted  to 
him  by  means  of  ordinances,  and  although  he  cannot  legislate,  he  is 
authorised,  in  case  of  urgent  need,  to  suspend  temporarily  the  execu- 
tion of  given  decrees,  and  to  issue  ordinances  having  the  force  of  law. 
Since  1913  he  is  also  entrusted  to  elaborate,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
special  commission,  a  scheme  for  a  local  budget,  which  may  serve  as  a  basis 
for  drawing  up  the  final  budget.  The  budget  is  submitted  year  by  year  to 
the  Legislative  Chamber,  along  with  a  report  on  the  administration  and 
general  situation  of  the  Colony.  The  Chambers  vote  the  estimates,  and  pass 
the  general  statement  of  expenditure  for  the  previous  year,  after  it  has 
been  approved  by  the  Auditing  Court. 

Having  stated  these  preliminary  facts,  we  will  now  get  to  our  subject. 


§  I.  The  legal  classification  of  land. 

In  studying  the  land-system  of  the  Colony  it  must  first  be  noted  that 
all  land  is  officially  classified  under  three  categories  :  i,  registered  land 
the  private  property  of  the  non-natives ;  2,  land  held  by  natives  in  which 
they  have  a  right  of  occupation ;  3,  crown  lands,  including  vacant  lands 

(i)  See :  Vandervelde  Emile  :  Le  Belgique  et  le  Congo,  le  passe,    le   prisent,  I'avenir. 
Paris,  Alcan,  191 1. 
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d  those  administered  by  the  State.     We  shall  briefly  examine  these  three 
categories. 

I.  —  Registered  Holdings :  They  are  the  only  ones  held  in  fee  simple 
by  private  persons.  They  comprise :  {a)  land  to  which  non-natives  had 
acquired  title  before  July  ist.,  1885,  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Congo 
Free  State ;  {b)  land  ceded  to  private  persons  by  natives  or  by  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Crown  Lands,  in  due  legal  form. 

The  exercise  of  the  right  of  property  is  subject  to  registration,  a  form- 
ality which  consists  in  entering  an  accurate  description  of  the  estate 
in  a  special  register,  indicating  its  juridical  status,  and  the  servitudes  and 
charges  of  every  description  to  which  it  is  subject.  A  certificate,  containing 
the  particulars  inscribed  in  the  land  register,  is  handed  to  the  owner  (ordin- 
ance of  November  8th.,  1886).  All  subsequent  transactions  modifying 
the  juridical  status  of  the  estate  must  likewise  be  registered.  Registra- 
tion is  the  sole  formaUty  required  for  the  legality  of  any  contract  dealing 
with  real  estate  (sale,  transfer,  lease,  etc.).  As  a  rule,  the  keeper  of  the 
land  register  himself  witnesses  agreements  and  contracts  are  drawn  up 
in  his  presence.  But  in  the  absence  of  the  parties  to  the  contract  the 
registrar  can  register  same  on  the  presentation  of  an  authenticated 
deed  (Ordinance  of  February  23rd.,  1906). 

The  system  above  described  (i)  has  the  double  advantage  of  simplicity 
and  safety.  As  the  registration  certificate  is  transferable,  the  transfer 
of  real  estate  in  the  Congo  is  as  easy  as  the  transfer  of  shares  in  a 
company.  On  the  other  hand,  as  every  alteration  in  the  title  to  the  land 
has  to  be  inscribed  in  the  land  register  and  recorded  on  the  certificate 
of  registration,  this  latter  contains  all  the  data  requisite  for  drawing  up 
a  contract. 

Before  registration,  hildings  are  generally  surveyed  by  a  government 
I  surveyor.  They  are  entered  in  the  cadastre  on  plans  drawn  up  for  each 
'  commune. 

The  ordinances  and  decrees  regulating  the  status  of  registered  land 
only  recognise  the  right  of  purchase  in  foreigners.    This  right  has,  however, 
!  also  been  conceded  to  enrolled   or  registered  natives  (2)   who  enjoy  the 
ne  civil  rights  as  foreigners. 

II-  —  Holdings  occupied  by  natives :  In  accordance  with  the  decree  of 
J  -:ne  3rd.,  1906,  all  land  inhabited,  cultivated,  or  in  any  way  utilised  by 
niitives,  by  gathering  the  spontaneous  products  of  the  soO,  extracting 
minerals,  etc.,  comes  under  this  categor\^ 

Moreover,  to  allow  the  natives  to  continue  cultivating  the  soil  accord- 
ing to  their  own  methods,  and  to  encourage  them  to  undertake  further 
cultivation,  the  above  mentioned  decree  assigns  to  each  \illage  an  area 

(i)  In  substance,  as  the  reader  will  see,  tMs  is  the  Torrens  system,  first  introduced  into 
South  Australia  by  act  of  July  2nd.,  1858,  and  since  extended  to  other  parts  of  Australia 
and  introduced  in  Tunis  in  1885. 

(2)  A  native  is  enrolled  either  directly,  at  his  own  request,  or  by  official  act,  in  the  registers, 
or,  indirectly,  by  the  entry  of  his  birth  or  marriage  in  the   official   records. 
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three  times  the  size  of  that  occupied  or  cultivated  by  it,  and  this  Hmit  may 
be  exceeded.  The  Governor  General  is  required  to  determine  and  take 
official  cognizance  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  rights  of  occupation  of 
the  natives. 

As  to  the  nature  of  these  rights,  opinions  differ  owing  to  the  vague 
wording  of  the  1906  decree.  But  according  to  the  prevailing  opinion  the 
expression  "  rights  of  occupation  "  merely  means,  "  occupation  which 
may  entail  obHgations  of  the  vState  towards  the  natives  ".  According  to 
this  interpretation  the  task  of  the  Administration  is  reduced  to  detennin- 
ing  the  nature  of  the  occupation,  that  is  to  say  whether  it  be  permanent,! 
temporary,  general  or  restricted,  etc.  ;  the  natives  are  never  considered 
as  owners,  but  only  as  users  of  the  soil,  the  title  to  which  is  vested  in  the 
Crown. 

But  if  the  1906  decree  does  not  clearly  define  the  rights  of  the  natives,; 
it  does  formally  recognise  their  right  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  land 
they  occupy.  They  may,  therefore,  use  such  land  as  they  please,  but 
they  may  not  part  with  it  to  outsiders  without  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. This  reservation,  contained  in  the  legislation  of  all  African  colonies, 
evidently  aims  at  protecting  the  natives  against  dishonest  European  and; 
native  traders. 

III.  —  Crown  Lands:  These  fall  into  two  groups,  ist.,  the  land 
purchased  by  the  State  for  purposes  of  public  utility,  the  area  of  which  is 
restricted;  and,  secondly,  vacant  land  which,  at  the  date  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Congo  Free  vState,  constituted  the  major  part  of  the  territory. 

With  reference  to  the  first  class  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  State-; 
can  acquire  land  in  the  same  way  as  private  parties.  It  can  also  have 
recourse  to  compulsory  expropriation  for  reasons  of  public  utility.  In.] 
the  usual  course  of  things,  expropriation  is  effected  on  the  strength  of  j 
a  decree,  but  in  exceptional  and  urgent  cases  an  ordinance  issued  by  th^ 
Governor  is  sufficient.  If  terms  cannot  be  arranged  with  the  owner,  thei 
decree  or  ordinance  of  expropriation  is  made  executive  by  the  court,; 
which  fixes  a  fair  compensation  on  the  basis  of  a  valuation. . 

Land  is  considered  vacant  when  neither  registered  nor  occupied  b^ 
natives.  In  declaring  it  Crown  land,  the  ordinance  of  July  ist.,  1885^ 
simply  enforced  the  principle  recognised  by  art.  539  of  the  Belgian  civil 
code,  according  to  which  "  vacant  property,  without  an  owner,  beloi 
to  the  Crown  ".  The  vacant  land  in  the  Congo  is,  indeed,  withoi 
owners,  as  no  private  person  could  show  a  legal  title  to  lay  claim  to  it^ 
for  it  is  not  registered,  and  no  natural  title,  for  it  is  unoccupied. 

Of  the  Crown  lands  a  portion  is  withdrawn   from  commerce,  such  aa 
rivers,  river  banks,  water-courses,  etc.,  and  is  not  therefore  susceptible  oi( 
being  held  as  private  property.     The  remainder  is  State  property ;  the  lane 
can  be  utilised  by  the  State  as  it  would  be  by  any  private  owner ;  it  come 
within  the  domain  of  commerce,  and  therefore  can  be  alienated. 
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§  2.  The  piiiNCiPAL  rules  regulating  the  gathering 

OF  PLANT  PRODUCTS  ON   CROWN  LANDS. 

Belgian  colonial  history  can  be  divided  into  two  different  periods  and 
systems  as  far  as  the  economic  policy  of  the  Government  is  concerned.  The 
first,  inaugurated  in  1891,  and  rigorously  carried  out  by  the  Free  State, 
especially  after  1901,  is  characterised  by  the  tendency  to  reserve  exclus- 
ively to  the  vState  the  right  of  gathering  and  utilising  the  natural  products 
of  the  soil  to  the  exclusion  of  the  natives.  The  second  period  dates  from 
the  annexation  of  the  Congo  to  Belgium  :  the  decrees,  issued  during  this 
last  period  are  inspired  by  two  principles,  in  the  first  place  the  gathering 
of  natural  products  on  Crown  lands  is  left  to  private  enterprise,  the  State 
merely  receiving  a  fixed  sum  in  payment,  and,  in  the  second  place,  agri- 
cultural, commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  are  encouraged  by  selling 
or  leasing  the  land  at  a  low  figure. 

The  fundamental  decree  on  this  subject  is  that  of  March  22nd.,  1910, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  gathering  and  utiHsation  by  the  State 
of  plant  products  on  Crown  lands.  Ever  since  July  ist.,  1912,  vacant 
land  has  been  thro^vn  open  to  private  enterprise,  w4th  the  exception  of 
five  forest  reservations,  covering  a  total  area  of  600,000  hectares. 

The  right  of  gathering  natural  products,  is,  however,  subject  to 
certain  conditions  prescribed  by  the  aforementioned  decree,  which  vary 
according  to  the  persons  and  the  products.  The  Congo  natives  can  gather 
these  products  on  the  strength  of  a  general  authorisation,  without  ha\dng 
to  make  any  payment  or  fulfil  any  formality.  This  concession  being 
made  in  favour  of  the  natives,  the  right  of  gathering  is  subject  to  a  permit 
which  must  be  procured  (a)  by  those  who  gather  the  products  personally  ; 
(6)  by  those  who  have  them  gathered  by  a  native  or  non-native  staff  in 
their  service ;  (c)  by  those  who  purchase  products  gathered  by  the  natives. 
Although  the  permit  is  granted  nominally  to  a  specific  person,  it  is  under- 
stood as  granted  to  the  business  concern  which  gathers  or  receives  the  pro- 
ducts ;  so  that  if  an  individual  is  connected  with  several  business  houses 
he  must  obtain  a  permit  for  each  one  of  them. 

The  permit  is  valid  for  a  year,  and  is  subject  to  a  fee  of  250  francs 
if  it  covers  the  right  to  gather  rubber  and  copal,  which  are  the  only 
natural  plant  products  of  notable  commercial  value  for  exportation. 
If,  instead,  it  covers  other  plant  products  it  is  granted  free  of  charge. 

To  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  rubber  plants  the  decree  of  December 
3rd.,  1909,  has  placed  a  duty  of  40  centimes  per  kilogram  on  rubber  gathered 
from  trees  and  creepers  on  crown  lands  and  of  20  centimes  per  kilogram  on 
rubber  collected  from  grasses  ;  the  revenue  thus  secured  is  laid  out  by  the 
Government  on  plantations  intended  to  compensate  for  the  impoverishment 
of  the  natural  sources  of  production. 

The  decrees  which  regulate  the  gathering  of  plant  products  on  Crown 
lands  do  not  contemplate  forest  products,  as,  hitherto,  they  have  formed 
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a  negligeable  factor  in  colonial  trade,  and  the  need  has  not  therefore  been 
felt  of  systematically  organising  the  utilisation  of  forests  for  trade  purposes. 
So  far  the  only  measures  taken  with  regard  to  forests  are  those  which  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  the  State  and  prevent  their  destruction.  The  regul- 
ations now  in  force  are  those  contained  in  the  decree  of  July  4th.,J9i2, 
regulating  the  right  of  felling  trees  in  Crown  forests  which  have  not  been 
leased  nor  granted  in  concessions.  They  differ  with  regards  to  wood  for 
fuel  and  timber  for  building  purposes,  and  may  be  summarised  as  follows : 
every  person  legally  established  in  the  Colony  is  at  liberty  to  fell,  cause 
to  be  felled,  or  purchase  from  natives,  wood  for  fuel  needed  for  domestic 
purposes ;  but  he  must  be  provided  with  a  permit,  the  cost  of  which  varies 
from  a  minimum  of  50  to  a  maximum  of  1,000  francs,  if  he  wishes  to  fell 
or  purchase  such  wood  for  sale  or  industrial  purposes.  Such  a  permit  is 
not  required,  as  a  rule,  by  natives.  -^ 

As  for  building  timber,  the  Congo  natives  are  authorised  to  fell  what  ^ 
they  require  for  their  own  use.  All  other  persons,  however,  must  secure 
a  permit  from  the  district  commissioner,  even  if  the  timber  is  for  their  own 
needs.  If  the  timber  is  for  use  other  than  in  the  erection  of  buildings  for 
the  holder  himself,  and  for  the  fittings  and  furniture  thereof,  a  fee  of  5  francs 
must  be  paid  for  each  cubic  metre  of  timber  felled. 


§  3.  Conditions  for  the  sale  and  i,ease  of  crown  i,ands. 


The  sale  and  leasing  of  Crown  lands  is  regulated  by  a  royal  decree  of 
February  23rd.,  1910.  It  only  deals,  however,  with  small  areas  conditions 
for  which  may  be  arranged  by  the  Governor  himself  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  central  Government.  As,  however,  the  Government  wishes 
to  have  a  uniform  system  for  all  its  land  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
this  decree  may  be  considered  as  typical  of  the  main  outlines  of  its 
policy  for  the  cession  of  Crown  lands.  vSome  of  the  provisions  of  the  decree 
are  applicable  to  all  contracts,  others  deal  exclusively  with  those  touching  | 
certain  special  categories  of  land.    Of  the  former  the  most  important  are:? 

(a)  The  Colonial  Minister  decides  on  the  districts  in  which  and  the, 
periods  for  which  the  Governor  General  is  authorised  to  sell  or  to  lease! 
Crown  lands. 

(&)  Requests  submitted  to  the  Governor  must  state  the  use  the  ap- 
plicant intends  to  make  of  the  land. 

(c)  A  lease  cannot  be  made  for  more  than  15  years. 

(d)  The  owner  or  lessee  must,  within  six  months  of  signing  the 
the  contract,  occupy  the  land  purchased  or  leased,  or  place  a  representative 
or  his  on  the  same.  Subsequently,  he  must  take  up  permanent  and 
effective  residence  thereon,  and  personally  carry  on  his  trade  or  industry, 
or  have  there  as  representative  a  person  registered  in  the  Colony.  If  he 
fail  to  take  up  settled  residence  there  for  a  period  of  five  consecutive  years 
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in  case  of  purchase,  or  for  one  year  in    case  of  a  lease,  the  land  reverts 
to  the  Colony,  and  the  payments  made  thereon  are  forfeited. 

The  purchase  price  and  the  conditions  of  the  contract  vary  according 
to  the  locality  and  the  use  to  which  the  land  is  to  be  put.  In  urban 
districts  land  is  sold  or  leased  in  lots  in  accordance  with  a  plan  and  price 
fixed  by  the  Administration.  If  there  are  many  appUcants,  the  sale  or 
lease  may  be  adjudged  by  auction.  The  lowest  price  for  sale  is  i  franc 
per  sq.  metre. 

Outside  of  the  urban  districts  and  of  the  stations,  that  is  to  say  at 
a  distance  of  more  than  3,000  metres  from  the  former  and  1,500  from  the 
latter,  land  is  sold  or  leased  in  sections  of  variable  size,  according  to 
a  tarifi  drawn  up  by  the  Governor  General. 

The  price  of  land  intended  for  farm  use  is  as  follows : 

(a)  For  a  radius  of  ten  kilometers  adjoining  urban  districts,  railways, 
or  navigable  water-courses,  the  price  is  25  francs  per  hectare. 

(6)  Beyond  this  zone  the  price  is  10  francs  per  hectare.  If,  how- 
ever, the  land  is  intended  for  industrial  use  the  sale  price  is  1,000  francs 
per  hectare.  This  price  is  also  charged  for  land  intended  for  farms. 
Rents  are  uniformly  fixed  at  5  per  cent,  of  the  sale  price. 
In  the  district  of  Katanga  the  sale  and  leasing  of  land  is  subject 
to  special  regulations  issued  on  May  ist.,  1910.  These  draw  a  distinction 
between  urban  and  suburban  land,  and  land  used  for  farms,  and  special 
rules  are  laid  down  for  land  set  aside  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  breed- 
ing of  Uve-stock,  and  other  agrarian  uses.  This  latter  category  of  holdings 
is  in  turn  subdivided  into  three  classes : 

The  first  includes  land  adjacent  to  the  suburban  zones,  to  railways, 
and  to  navigable  water-courses,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mining  centres, 
especially  suited  for  the  raising  of  crops,  planting  with  orchards,  fattening 
stock,  and  the  dairy  industry.  These  holdings  are  let  or  sold  in  sections 
of  100  to  200  hectares.     The  sale  price  is  25  fiancs  per  hectare. 

The  second  class  includes  land  suited  for  extensive  agriculture, 
stock-breeding,  and  agricultural  industries,  situated  at  not  less  than 
5  kilometres  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  suburban  zone  and  mining  districts, 
or  5  kilometres  from  railways  and  navigable  water-courses.  These  holdings 
are  let  or  sold  in  sections  of  200  to  1,200  hectares  at  a  sale  price  of 
7  francs  per  hectare. 

The  third  and  last  class  consists  of  land  intended  for  use  as  cattle 
ranches,  situated  at  a  distance  of  at  least  15  kilometres  from  the 
boundaries  above  referred  to.  It  is  sold  in  sections  of  1,200  to  5,000  hectares, 
at  a  price  of  2  francs  per  hectare. 

A  wise  provision  enacts  that  agricultural  land  is  not  definitely 
sold  or  let  until  after  a  preliminary  period  of  occupation,  lasting  for  5  j-ears, 
during  which  the  appUcant  or  his  agent  must  have  begun  making  use  of 
the  land  in  accordance  with  prescribed  conditions,  which  var>^  with  the 
different  classes  of  land. 

Before  entering  into  possession  of  his  lot  the  applicant  must  sign  a 
contract  which  lays  down  the  conditions  of  preliminary  occupation,  as 
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also  those  of  the  subsequent  sale  or  lease.  The  occupier  pays  an  annual 
rent  equivalent  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  price  ot  the  land. 

The  purchase  price  is  paid  on  the  registration  of  the  contract.  The 
purchaser  may  however,  discharge  his  debt  in  10  annual  instalments,  pay- 
ing interest  on  same  at  the  rate  of  4  %  per  annum. 

If,  after  5  years  of  preliminary  occupation,  the  occupier  has  failed  to 
utilise  the  land  in  the  way  prescribed,  he  forfeits  the  right  to  purchase 
or  lease. 

\Vhat  has  been  said  as  to  preliminary  occupation  of  lands  holds  good 
only  for  Katanga,  but  the  Government  intends  to  introduce  the  same 
system  into  the  other  parts  of  the  Colony. 

Noteworthy  proposals  have  recently  been  made  by  the  Colonial  Min- 
ister in  a  report  on  the  agricultural  situation  of  the  Colony  (i)  with  re- 
ference to  the  colonisation  of  Equatorial  Congo,  so  different  to  Katanga 
in  physical  conditions  and  economic  importance.  These  proposals  are  based 
on  the  following  principles :  i,  facihtation  of  the  purchase  and  lease  of  agri- 
cultural lands,  especially  in  the  case  of  holdings  of  less  than  300  hectares  ; 

2,  exemption  from  taxation  of  all  rural  buildings  for  a  period  of  ten  years  ; 

3,  aboHtion  of  customs  duties  on  all  requisites  for  the  plantations,  and  of 
the  tax  due  on  agricultural  labour ;  4,  abolition  of  export  duties  on  agri- 
cultural products,  and  reduction  of  rates  of  carriage ;  5,  organisation  and 
facilitation  of  agricultural  and  mortgage  credit. 


§  4.  The  IvAbour  question  and  i,abour  contracts. 

The  question  of  labour  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  complex  and  deUcate 
which  the  Colony  has  to  face.     The  scanty  population,  the  limited  number 
of  white  colonists,  and,  more  especially,  the  uncivilised  state  of  the  natives, , 
have  compelled  the  Government  not  to  limit  its  action  to  regulating  the- 
relations  between  employes  and  employed,  but  to  regulate  also  the  mode : 
of  recruiting  labour.     It  is  therefore  a  two-sided  problem,  dealing,  on  the 
one  hand,  with  the  enrollment  of  labour,  on  the  other  with  the  conditions  | 
of  employment.     Let  us  examine  separately  the  two  sides  of  the  question 
and  the  solution  given  to  them. 

(a)  The  Enrolment  of  Labor.  Before  the  annexation  of  the  Congo  to ; 
Belgium  the  lands  of  the  Colony  were  exploited  mainly  by  the  State  fori 
its  own  benefit,  and  work  was  mainly  limited  to  gathering  the  natural] 
products  of  the  soil,  the  natives  being  compelled  to  give  their  labour  as  a  tax] 
due  to  the  State.  When  a  plantation  had  to  be  laid  out  or  a  road  or  a  rail- 1 
way  built,  this  legal  obligation  laid  on  the  natives  suppUed  the  requisite  I 
labour.     Whites  were  only  employed  as  directors  or  overseers :  they  were  3 

(i)  See  the  volume   "  I<'agricultuie  du  Congo  beige  ",  quoted  amongst  the  sources  of  the 
present  article. 
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engaged  by  the  Administration  or  enlisted  for  a  certain  time  in  Europe. 
Even  when  the  State  left  to  private  parties  the  exploitation  of  Crown  lauds, 
the  main  exports  still  consisted  of  the  natural  products  of  the  soil.  Eu- 
ropeans generally  restrict  their  transactions  to  purchasing  from  the  natives 
the  products  they  gather,  they  are  therefore  traders  rather  than  producers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  labour  required  for  plantations,  buildings 
and  mines  is  comparatively  small.  AH  this  explains  why,  in  most  of  the 
Congo,  there  is  not  yet  a  regular  and  considerable  demand  for  labour. 

Conditions  are  different  however  in  Katanga.  In  this  region  there 
is.  on  the  one  hand,  a  great  demand  for  labour,  due  more  especially  to  the 
growing  importance  of  the  mining  industries,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
Belgian-Congolese  population,  which  elsewhere  has  no  competition  to  meet, 
here  comes  in  contact  with  Anglo-Rhodesian  competition.  Moreover, 
the  temperate  climate  of  Katanga  is  suited  to  Europeans  who  can  settle 
there,  which  is  not  possible  in  the  other  districts,  and  this  naturally  affects 
the  organisation  of  labour. 

In  view  of  all  this  the  most  urgent  question  to  be  solved  after  annex- 
ation was  that  of  encouraging  the  immigration  of  Belgians  into  Katanga. 

The  means  employed  for  this  purpose  are  the  payment  to  Belgians 
of  good  character  and  fit  for  labour  of  an  indemnity  to  cover,  in  all  or 
in  part,  the  cost  of  the  journey,  including  not  only  the  travelling  expenses 
of  the  emigrant  himself,  but  also  those  of  his  wife,  children,  baggage,  furn- 
iture, etc.     Full  expenses  are  only  allowed  to  third  class  passengers. 

The  Government  also  encourages  undertakings,  more  especially  if 
started  by  companies,  for  settling  groups  of  colonists  in  this  district.  Such 
an  effort  was  made  bj-  the  Compagnie  fonder e  agricole  et  pastorale  du  Congo. 
This  company  recruited  colonists  on  the  following  conditions :  each  colon- 
ist received  travelling  expenses  and  a  year's  maintenance,  during  which 
time  he  v\as  in  the  direct  emploj-ment  of  the  company.  At  the  end  of 
tiie  year  the  Companj^  granted  the  colonist  lands  which  he  could,  at  choice, 
purchase,  rent,  or  take  on  the  crop-sharing  (metayer)  plan,  lending  him 
the  requisite  plant  and  Uve-stock.  The  loan  was  secured  on  the  land.  The 
Company  had  received  a  free  grant  of  150,000  hectares  of  land  from 
the  Special  Committee  which  administers  Katanga,  but  the  means  at  its 
disposal  were  inadequate  for  carrying  out  so  ambitious  a  scheme,  and  in 
1912  it  returned  the  land  and  the  settlements  to  the  Government. 

xn  the  case  of  coloured  labour  the  Government  only  regulates  the  mode 
of  recruiting  the  natives.  This  is  pro\-ided  for  by  a  decree  of  August 
17th.,  1910,  amended  by  that  of  January  25th.,  1912,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  main  feattires  ;  i.  The  recruiting  of  labour  is,  in  a  general  way, 
sanctioned  throughout  the  Colony.  Nevertheless,  for  reasons  of  pubUc 
interest,  which  must  be  stated,  the  Governor  General  may  forbid  it 
in  specified  districts  and  for  certain  periods,  or  rmx  make  it  subject  to 
Special  conditions.  2,  The  definition  given  of  recruiting  b^^  the  decree 
of  January'  25th.,  1912,  is  that  of  a  person,  native  or  other,  conducting 
or  attempting  to  conduct,  engaging  or  attempting  to  engage  natives 
to   be    employed    at    a    distance    exceeding    10    kilometres    from    their 
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customary  residence.  The  provisions  of  the  decree  are,  therefore,  not 
appHcable  to  persons  employing  labourers  residing  in  the  immediate 
locality.  The  aim  of  the  decree  is  to  protect  labourers  engaged  far  from  their 
homes  from  the  arbitrary  tyranny  of  contractors.  3,  No  one  may  enroll 
labourers  without  a  special  permit.  This  is  granted  free  of  charge  tb  per- 
sons engaging  labourers  on  their  own  behalf,  or  for  a  single  private  indivi  1  - 
ual  or  company  of  which,  for  at  least  three  months,  they  have  been  the 
sole  agents.  In  all  other  cases  such  permit  is  granted  on  payment  of  a  fee 
of  100  francs.  It,  therefore,  only  affects,  generally  speaking,  those  persons 
who  make  a  profession  of  recruiting  labourers.  The  permit,  which  is  valid 
for  a  year,  may  be  suspended  on  serious  grounds.  4,  All  persons  engaging 
labourers  are  required  to  make  suitable  provision  for  their  maintenance. 
If  employment  should  not  be  found  for  such  men,  and  if  they  should  ask 
to  be  repatriated  within  a  month  of  their  arrival  at  their  destination,  the 
recruiting  agent  must  comply  with  their  request.  This  obligation  does 
not  hold  good  from  the  time  that  the  labourer  enters  the  service  of  an  em- 
ployer, nor  if  he  should  wilfully  refuse  the  situation  offered  him. 

(b)  The  labour  contract.  The  decree  of  August  17th.,  1910,  on  the 
recruiting  of  labour  also  regulates  labour  contracts,  by  which  "  a  native  of 
the  Congo  or  adjacent  colonies,  whether  he  be  registered  or  not,  agrees  to 
enter  the  service  of  an  employer  who  is  not  a  native  of  the  Congo".  The 
nature  of  the  services  to  be  rendered  is  not  specified ;  consequently  the  de- 
cree applies  indiscriminately  to  workmen,  peasants,  employees,  servants,  etc. 
The  above  definition  also  shows  that  the  labour-contract  stipulated  between 
Europeans  and  natives  is  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  an  ordinary  contract, 
regulated  by  the  civil  code  or  by  local  custom. 

On  the  strength  of  this  decree  any  native  can  legally  hire  his  services 
to  an  employer.  But  natives  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  State  or 
of  recognized  associations,  cannot  until  they  have  attained  their  majority 
or  on  their  emancipation,  legally  hire  themselves  out  without  the  consent 
of  their  guardians.  This  special  provision  was  made  in  the  interest  of 
young  natives  who  might  engage  themselves  as  labourers  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  educational  discipline  to  which  they  are  subjected.  Women  are 
also  forbidden  to  hire  themselves  out  without  the  express  or  tacit  consent 
of  their  husbands,  or,  if  unmarried,  without  that  of  the  judicial  or 
administrative  authorities.  The  terms  of  the  labour  contract  are  drawn 
up  by  the  parties  to  the  same,  subject  to  the  following  restrictions  : 

1.  —  No  contract  is  vahd  for  more  than  three  years.  When  its 
duration  is  not  stated  in  the  agreement,  or  is  not  made  clear  by  the  nature 
of  the  work  undertaken,  it  is  determined  by  custom,  and  may  not  exceed 
three  months. 

2.  —  The  wages  must  be  agreed  upon  and  paid  in  cash. 

3.  — ■  All  workers,  including  probationers,  must  be  supplied  with 
a  book    stating,  amongst  other  things,  the  mode  of  payment  of  salary. 

Unless  agreed  to  the  contrary,  the  employer  is  required  to  supply 
the  labourer  with  board  and  lodging,  and  to  pay  him  his  wages  each  month, 
or  each  week  if  board  and  lodging  is  not  given. 
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Lastly,  regardless  of  any  stipulation  to  the  contrary,  the  employer 
is  bound :  (a)  to  see  that  the  work  is  performed  imder  suitable  conditions 
of  safety  and  hygiene ;  (b)  to  allow  the  labourer  four  days'  leave  a  month 
without  making  any  deduction  for  cost  of  food  and  lodging  ;  (c)  to  pro- 
vide, within  the  limits  of  possibihtj',  proper  treatment,  for  sick  or  injured 
labourers  for  a  length  of  time  at  least  equal  to  that  granted  for  sick-leave 
which,  except  for  agreements  or  customs  to  the  contrar}',  varies,  according 
to  circmnstances,  from  a  fortnight  to  a  month  ;  {d)  finally,  he  must  pro- 
vide, on  the  conclusion  of  the  contract,  for  the  return  of  the  labourer  to 
the  locaUty  in  which  the  contract  was  drawn  up. 

The  observance  of  these  provisions  is  enforced  by  suitable  penalties. 


§  5.  Some  data  on  the  econoshc  de\'Elopment  of  belgl\n  congo. 

It  is  of  interest  to  follow  up  the  above  particulars  on  the  land  system, 
labour,  and  labour  contracts  in  the  Belgian  Congo  by  some  data  on  its  eco- 
nomic development,  which  we  take  from  the  Statistical  Year  Book  of 
Belgium  for  1913,  recently  published.  We  will  first  glance  at  the  finances 
of  the  Colony  : 

Tfie  Budget  of  the  Colony.  —  The  ordinary-  receipts  and  expenditure  of 
the  Colony  for  the  fiscal  year  1913  amoimted  respectively  to  40,418,100  frs. 
and  to  50,933,064  francs.  The  principal  receipts  were  derived  from  di- 
rect and  personal  taxation  (fr.  10,142,000),  custom's  duties  (fr.  8,261,500), 
transport  dues  (fr.  3,785,000),  and  the  mineral  output  (fr.  3,780,000). 
Taxation  on  rubber  and  rubber  plantations  3-ielded  2,250,000  francs;  that 
on  ivory  2,110,000  francs.  The  most  important  items  of  expenditure  are 
those  for  the  general  internal  administration  of  the  Colony  (fr.  25,295,647) 
and  for  the  administration  of  finances  and  mines  (fr.  6,488,795).  The  outlay 
on  agriculture  amounted,  for  that  year,  to  1,003,300  francs  ;  that  on 
industry,  commerce,  and  immigration  in  all  to  988,671  francs. 

Production.  —  Apart  from  plants  cultivated  by  the  natives  for  their 
own  use,  the  more  important  of  which  are  tapioca,  sweet-potatoes,  sorghum, 
bananas  and  ground  nuts,  the  leading  products  of  the  Congo  are  rubber, 
ivory,  palm-nuts,  pahn  oil,  and  copal.  The  Government  encourages  the 
cultivation  of  rubber,  cocoa,  cotton  and  coffee. 

The  output  of  gold  and  copper  is  also  constantly  increasing.  The 
Kilo  mines  yielded,  in  191 2,  740  kgs.  of  gold  and  those  of  Moto  245  kgs. 

Coinmerce.  —  The  foreign  trade  of  the  Belgian  Congo  for  the  period 
1 896-1 91 2  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 
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Tabi,E  I.  — ■  The  Import  and  Export  Trade  of  the  Belgian  Congo. 


Years 


1 896-1900    (yearly   average) 
1901-1905  id. 

1906-1910  id. 

1910 

1911 

1912 i    . 


Special  Trade 


Imports 


Fes. 

21,508,728 
21,099,780 
26,443,836 
36,846,508 
48,632,877 
54,232,878 


Exports 


Fes. 

35,202,947 
52,015,706 
56,662,785 
66,602,295 
54,052,426 
59,926,399 


General  Trade 


Imports 


Fcr. 

24,711,700 
35,188,780 
33,574.203 
43,979,142 
58,385,060 
62,228,986 


Exports 


Fes. 

29,771,839 
61,512,080 
76,960,388 
95,598,698 
78,955,399 
84,265,394 


The  most  important  trade  of  the  Congo  is  that  done  with  the  home 
country;  in  1912  the  imports  from  Belgium  amounted  to  35,866,354  francs, 
and  the  exports  to  Belgium  to  54,183,192  francs. 

The  special  trade  for  1911  and  1912,  according  to  information  given 
by  the  Colonial  Office,  was  as  follows  : 


Table  II. 


General  Results  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Belgian  Congo. 


Imports 

Imports 

191 1 

1912 

1911 

1912 

1.  lyive  Animals 

2.  Driiiks  and  food  stuffs   .    . 

3.  Raw    or     semi-prepared 
material 

4.  Manufactured  goods  .    .    . 

5.  Gold  and  silver  ore   .    .    • 

Fes. 

459,597-72 
11,011,990.35 

2,315,232.15 
34,896,056.97 

» 

Fes. 

779,490.52 
11,145,888,93 

3,241,681.48 
39,065,817.35 

» 

Fes. 

)) 
919,521.93 

48,278,406.99 
1,735,447-56 
3,119,050.01 

Fes. 

» 
1,132,890.70 

54,218,434.58 
1,252,852.65 
3,322,221.39 

Totals  .    .    . 

48,632,888.19 

54,232,878.28 

54,926,399.49 

59,926,399-32 

The  principal  exports  in  191 2  were  rubber  (fr.  34,796,103),  copal 
(fr.  6,384,862),  ivory  (fr.  6,075,550),  copper  ore  (fr.  4,112,400),  gold  ore 
(fr.  3,322,221),  palm-nuts  (fr.  2,770,880),  palm  oil  (fr,  1,252,853),  and 
cocoa  (fr.  1,115,001). 

Shipping.  ■ —  During  1912,  268  ships  (817,661  tons)  entered  the  ports 
of  Boma  and  Banana,  and  269  (820,161  tons)  cleared  these  ports. 
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§  I.   General  features. 


Situation,' Arable  Soil,  and  Climate. 

The  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria  is  considered,  in  the  present  article,  as  it 
was  before  the  Peace  of  Bukharest  (i).  It  occupied  that  part  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula  lying  between  41°  36'  12"  and  440  12'  30"  North  latitude  and 
between  22°  12'  45"  and  280  36'  45"  longitude  East  of  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich, and  its  total  area  was  96,345.5  square  kilometres.  (2). 

The  country  presents  a  fortunate  combination  of  high  mountain  chains 
surrounding  and  protecting  vast  fertile  plains.  At  the  foot  of  peaks,  many 
of  which  exceed  2,000  metres  in  height,  (Moussalla  for  instance,  the  highest 
in  the  kingdom,  attains  2,923  metres),  plains,  of  which  the  lowest  point 
above  sea  level  is  200  metres,  extend  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  For  the 
whole  of  Bulgaria  the  average  altitude  is  425  metres,  and  the  total  area 
of  the  territories  of  the  various  levels  is  thus  divided  :  '^ 


From           o  to      200  m.  altitude    35,545.9  sq.  km.  that  is  37.3  "d  of  the  whole  country 

»  33-0  »                   » 

»  16.Q  »                   » 

»  9.6  »                    » 

»  2.7  »                    » 

»  0.5  »                   »                    ? 


200    »       500    » 

31,439.8 

500    »      900    »          ) 

16,068.8 

900    »    1,400    » 

>              9,111-9 

1,400    1)   2,000    » 

2,570.6 

2,000  m.  and  over 

486.8 

Total 

.    .    95,223.3   (3) 

In  view  of  the  local  conditions,  climatic  and  others,  this  shows  that 
about  7  %  of  the  total  area  of  the  kingdom  is  land  adapted  for  the  most 
intensive  cultivation. 


(i)  Bulgarian  statistics,  even  the  most  recent,  as  for  instance  those  issued  a  few  weeks' 
ago  in  regard  to  landed  property  (see  "  Sources  "),  contain  no  particulars  respecting  the  terri- 
tories that  became  Bulgarian  by  the  peace  of  Bukharest.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  mitit| 
confine  ourselves  to  particulars  collected  before  the  war. 

(2)  According  to  the  calculations  made  at  the  Staff  Office  of  the  Bulgarian  army.  The  \ 
figures  given  for  the  area  vary  considerably  (from  95,225.2  km.,  according  to  Jourdait 
Dantschoff  and  Ischirkoff,  to  99,276.0  km.,  according  to  T.  Karakascheff)  and  are  so  uncertain 
that  the  Official  Statistical  Yearbook  gives  two  different  estimates ;  that  given  above  appears, 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  book,  the  other,  which  is  less  (95,223.3  km.),  in  the  first  chapter 
which  treats  of  territory  and  population  (See  "Yearbook"  1910,  p.  4).  Owing  to  this  anomaly; 
we  must  take  sometimes  the  one  estimate,  sometimes  the  other. 

(3)  See  note  2. 
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The  great  mountain  chains  of  Rilo-Rhodope,  Ossogovo,  Stara  Planina 
nd  others  divide  Bulgaria  into  three  regions,  differing  essentially  from  one 
nother  in  many  respects,  viz.  : 

North    Bulgaria         with     50,687  square  kilometres. 
South    Bulgaria  »       32,977         »  » 

South- West  Bulgaria     »       11,558         »  » 

North  Bulgaria  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a  series  of  terraces 
rising  gradually  from  north  to  south  from  the  Danube  to  the  high  table- 
land. South  and  South-West  Bulgaria,  extending,  the  one  towards  the 
Maritza,  the  other  towards  the  Black  Sea  and  enjoying  a  most  favourable 
climate,  are  the  principal  centres  of  intensive  agriculture,  viticulture  and 
gardens. 

The  conditions  in  respect  to  water  supply  are  in  general  excellent. 
The  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Danube  in  the  north  and  of  the  Maritza 
in  the  south  assure  an  irrigation  fully  sufficient  for  the  cultivable  regions. 

With  regard  to  climate,  Bulgaria  is  scarcely  more  favoured  than  the 
rest  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  especially  in  the  north.  The  warm  and  bene- 
ficent west  winds,  checked  and  cooled  by  the  high  moimtains,  reach  it 
dry  and  cold,  and  cannot  counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  north-east 
winds,  which  are  the  most  prevalent,  and  which  sweep  unchecked  with 
their  cold  breath  over  all  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  The  average  temperature 
of  the  months  varies  from  about  —  2^  in  January  to  -f  23  in  July  (gener- 
al average  for  the  year-j-  12°),  indicating  a  climate  quite  continental.  The 
rainy  season  in  Bulgaria  corresponds  with  that  of  the  whole  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, but  also  during  the  other  seasons  it  rains  abundantly.  The  average 
annual  rainfall  is  700  litres  per  square  metre,  and  the  rainfall  is  nowhere 
less  than  450  litres. 

Administrative  Divisions :  Departments,  Arrondissements  and  Communes. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  twelve 
departments,  of  which  the  capitals  are  Bourgas,  Varna,  Vidin,  Vratza, 
Kustendil,  Plovdiv  (Philippopoli),  Plev'en  (Plevna),  Rousse  (Rustchuk), 
Sophia,  Stara-Zagora,  Timovo  and  Choumen.  At  the  head  of  each  dep- 
artment is  a  prefect  entrusted  with  all  executive  power,  and  especially 
the  duty  of  supervising  the  administration  of  the  communes,  and  of 
managing  the  finances  of  the  department.  An  elective  body,  the  Depart- 
mental Council,  works  in  connection  with  each  prefecture,  its  functions 
being  to  divide  the  taxes  among  the  communes,  to  administer  the  property 
of  the  department,  to  draft  the  estimates  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  and 
to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  local  institutions  tmder  its  control.  The 
departments  are  subdivided  into  71  arrondissements,  and  these  again  into 
communes,  which  under  Art.  3  of  the  Constitution  have  a  very  extensive 
autonomy. 

The  commune,  which  serves  as  a  basis  to  the  edifice  of  the  State,  en- 
joys an   almost  total  autonomy,  with  which  that  of  no    corresponding 
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foreign  organisation  can  be  compared.  Urban  and  rural,  they  all  enjoy 
judicial  independence  and  are  administered  by  municipal  councils  elected 
by  universal  suffrage  for  three  years  in  the  urban  and  for  two  in  the 
rural  communes.  The  municipal  councils  of  the  cities  are  convoked 
in  ordinary  session  four  times  a  year,  those  of  the  rural  three  times  a 
year.  In  both  cases  the  session  lasts  not  less  than  a  fortnight.  The  muni- 
cipal council  elects  from  among  its  members  a  mayor  and  one  or  more 
colleagues  who  constitute  the  executive  body.  The  entire  administrative 
authority  is  vested  in  the  mayor,  and  his  ordinances  or  rules  are  oblig- 
atory, just  as  those  of  the  central  authorities  are. 

Population. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1911  the  whole  population  of  the  King- 
dom of  Bulgaria  amounted  to  4,329,198,  and  this  population  was  incontro- 
vertibly  one  of  the  most  heterogeneous  in  Europe,  divided  as  it  was,  accord- 
ing to  official  statistics,  into  not  less  than  thrity-one  ethnographic  groups, 
speaking  twenty-three  different  languages.  Besides  the  Bulgarians  properly 
so  called,  the  number  of  whom  is  calculated  in  official  statistics  at  3,984,000, 
the  chief  groups  may  be  divided  as  follows : 


Turks 500,000 

Gipsies      100,000 

Roumanians     .    .    .  80,000 

Greeks 65,000 


Jews 40,000 

Tartars 20,000 

Armenians 15,000 


In  an  economic  point  of  view  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  this  motley 
population  is  the  large  number  of  large  families.  The  statistics  of  the  year 
1905  referring  to  this  subject  give  the  interesting  figures  which  we  reproduce 
below  : 

Table  I.  • —  Statistics  of  Large  Families. 


Number 
of  Members 

Number  of  Families 

Number 

of  Members 

of 

Families 

Number  of  Families 

of 
Families 

Towns 

Country        „   .    , 
Districts         ^°^''^ 

^«-^     1   SsTrlcfs 

1 

Total     ' 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

14.470 

19,862 

26,339 

28,603 

26,549 

20,472 

13.183 

7,266 

3,450 

1,600 

10,390 
24,267 
47,009 
69,393 
84,373 
82,668 

65.424 
44,269 
26,972 
16,099 

25,110 
44,129 
73.348 
97,996 
110,922 
103,140 
78,607 

51.535 
30,422 
17,699 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

731 
394 
174 
103 

51 
33 
16 

17 
4 
6 

10,032 
6,503 
4.158 
3,029 
1.791 
1,208 
863 

559 
419 

284 

10,763 
6,897 
4,332 
3,132, 
1,842* 
1,241  < 
879- 
57*' 
42Si 
290^; 
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These  numerous  large  families  constitute  a  patriarchal  form  of  group 
in  which  generations  of  adult  descendants  remain  imder  the  direction 
of  the  head  of  the  family  and  under  the  system  of  community  o£  property. 
Till  lately  much  more  numerous,  these  large  famihes  are  now  tending  to 
disappear,  owing  to  the  subdi\'ision  of  rural  holdings  which  the  succession 
to  property  and  its  division  among  the  descendants  of  the  heads  of  the 
present  families  involve, 

Agriadtural  Staiistics.     Organisation  and  Working. 
Ceitsus  of  Landed  Property. 

We  shall  now  conclude  these  short  introductory  notices  by  stating 
that  the  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria  is  incontrovertibly,  one  of  the  most  advanced 
as  regards  organisation  and  development  of  statistics.  Since  the  proclam- 
ation of  independence,  the  different  Ministries  which  have  succeeded 
to  power  have  always  given  special  attention  to  this  important  branch 
of  the  central  administration.  Thanks  to  its  perfect  organisation,  and 
thanks  also  to  the  wisdom  of  its  functionaries,  powerfully  seconded  by 
special  legislation  which  unhappily  is  yet  almost  imique  of  its  kind  (i),  the 
Statistics  Commission  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria  possesses  exact  details 
of  ever}-  branch  of  national  life,  which  have  seen  the  lighl  in  a  remark- 
able series  of  pubUcations. 

Extremely  detailed  census  returns  of  the  population  of  the  Kingdom 
were  made  ont  in  1881,  1885,  1888,  1893,  1900,  1905  and  1910.  Such 
Censuses  will  be  again  taken  in  the  futtue  at  regular  intervals  of  five 

(i)  We  here  quote,  by  way  of  example,  some  articles  of  the  law  regarding  statistics  : 

Art.  14.  Information,  whether  verbal  or  in  writing,  furnished  to  the  Statistics  Com- 
mission, must  never  in  any  case  =er\-e  as  an  excuse  few  additional  taxation,  nor  may  it  be 
adduced  as  evidence  before  the  different  administrative  and  judicial  authorities.  The  ^- 
ports  in  writing  sent  in  by  the  employees  of  the  State  or  of  the  communes,  by  various 
societies  and  by  private  persons  must  be  destroyed  by  the  Commission  after  the  elaboratioii 
and  scrutiny  of  the  general  tables  of  statistics. 

Art.  16.  Any  private  person  ar  any  society  refusing  or  trying  to  avoid  furnishing  data 
or  information  asked  for,  or  giving  false,  inexact  or  incomplete  data  or  Informaiion,  is 
liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  loo  francs,  by  cwder  of  the  prefect  based  on  the  administrative 
enquiry  rdative  thereto. 

Art.  17.  Any  mayor  of  a  commune,  any  member  of  a  permanent  commission  or  other 
communal  or  depiartmental  functional y  or  employee  (deputy  or  substitute  of  the  mayor, 
instructor,  trustee  of  church  or  school,  secretary,  etc.)  who  refuses  or  who  has  neglected  at 
the  proper  time  tc  furnish  the  required  data,  or  who  may  have  furnished  false,  inexact  or 
incomplete  data,  is  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  100  francs,  by  decree  of  the  prefect  and 
based  on  the  administrative  enquiry  relative  thereto. 

Art  19.  Independentiy  of  the  fines  provided  for  in  articles  16,  17  and  18  of  the  present 
law,  the  prefect  or  other  authorised  authority  must  immediately  take  the  necessary  steps 
that  the  information  asked  for  by  the  competent  authorities  be  furnished  on  the  spot  for  the 
account  of  anyone  who  has  caused  any  delay  in  communicating  the  information  or  given  it 
inexactly  or  insufficiently. 
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years  and,  as  was  the  case  on  the  last  two  occasions,  information  in  regard 
to  the  dwellings,  livestock,  agricultural  machinery  and  means  of  transport 
will  also  be  obtained. 

Since  the  proclamation  of  independence  two  such  censuses  have 
been  taken,  the  first  in  1897,  the  second  in  1908.  The  procedure  followed 
was  the  same  in  each  case.  Very  detailed  schedules  of  questions  were 
forwarded  to  each  individual  landholder,  and  sent  to  the  mayors  of  the 
several  communes  to  be  filled  in,  after  they  had  received  instructions 
on  the  subject.  There  are  no  other  census  agents.  The  information  to 
be  fiUed  in  on  the  census  papers  was  obtained  from  the  registers  for  the 
purpose  of  the  land  tax,  which  have  to  be  kept  in  every  commune. 

The  registration  of  these  reports  is  made  in  the  offices  of  the  mayors, 
and,  on  their  responsibility,  for  private  landed  property.  For  communal 
land  and  also  for  that  belorging  to  the  Church,  to  schools,  to  public  and 
private  establishments  and  to  the  State,  the  registration  must  be  made 
by  those  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  land. 

The  ultimate  verification  of  the  data  of  the  second  census  of  landed 
property  was  completed  in  March,  1909,  the  elaboration  and  grouping 
in  tables  was  finished  in  April,  191 1.  The  collected  material  was  published 
in  four  large  volumes  at  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1911.  The  general 
results  (from  which  we  borrow  the  greater  part  of  the  figures  that  fol- 
low) were  pubHshed  in  one  volume  in  the  course  of  the  year  1914.  (See 
"  Sources"). 


§  2.  The  agricultural  population. 

The  distribution  of  the  mountain  ranges  and  other  subjects  dealt  with 
in  the  first  paragraphs  of  the  present  article,  show  that  Bulgaria  is  a 
country  destined  by  nature  for  the  most  intense  development  of  aU 
branches  of  rural  economy.  And,  in  fact,  statistics  indicate  that  more 
than  three  quarters  of  the  population  of  the  Kingdom  are  engaged  in 
agriculture.  The  exact  figuies,  according  to  the  annual  official  report 
of  1910,  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : 
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Professions 

Agriculture  (i) 3,108,816 

Quarries,  Mines,  Salt  Works  .... 

Industries  and  Trades 

Transport  and  Communications  .    . 

Commerce  and  Banks 

lyiberal  Professions,  Administration, 
Private  Means,  Domestic  Service, 
Unproductive  and  Unknown.   .    . 

Total       .    . 


Proportion  % 

Number 

of  the 

of  Inhabitants 

Total  Population 

3,108,816 

77.04 

2,064 

0.05 

35S.846 

8.90 

64,408 

1.60 

165,806 

4.22 

335.635 


8.19 


4,035,575 


IGO.OO 


This  clearly  marked  preponderance  of  the  agricultural  classes  prevails 
the  whole  extent  of  the  country.  Under  the  influence  of  purely 
conditions  the  proportions  in  certain  districts  sink  far  below  the 
eral  averages,  as  in  the  arrondissements  of  SHven  and  Pechtchera, 
where  the  existence  of  great  industries  (occupying  27  %  and  30  %  of  the 
total  population)  lowers  the  agricvdtural  percentage  to  50.13  and  to  52.61  %. 
In  the  other  districts,  on  the  contrary,  it  rises  sometimes  to  much  above 
the  average,  for  instance  to  92.56  %  in  the  rural  arrondissement  of  Rousse, 
to  93.48  in  that  of  Sophia  and  even  to  95.60  in  the  district  of  Kula 
(department  of  Varna).  But,  we  repeat,  these  are  exceptions  due  to  purely 
local  circumstances,  and  the  following  table  proves  that  they  have  no 
influence  whatever  on  the  eminently  agricultural  character  of  all  the  difEer- 
j  ent  r^ons  of  the  kingdom. 


(i)  Indnding  those  who  live  on  the  produce  of  hunting  and  fishing. 
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Table  II.  —  Agricultural  Population  of  Bulgaria  according  to  Departments. 


Department 


Area 
in  sq.  Kms. 


Total 
Population 


Agricultural  Population 


Not  Active  !       Total 
(I) 


%  of  the 

Total 
Population 


Bourgas   .... 

Varna  

Vidin 

Vratza 

Kustendil  .  .  . 
Plovdiv    .... 

Pleven 

Rouss6 

Sophia  .... 
Stara-Zagora  .  . 
Timovo  .... 
Choumen.    .    .    . 

Total    . 


,856.2 
,031.0 

,405-0 
915-6 
727.6 
124.7 
661. 1 

591-5 
674.6 

613-5 
745.3 
999-4 


335,958 
305,134 
216,077 
285,461 
213,661 
418,547 
338,979 
378,932 
433,361 
420,372 
422,769 
266,324 


135,680 
124,610 
102,979 
138,987 
101,952 
161,866 
153,802 
162,002 
168,441 
190,576 
179,518 
118,768 


105,329 
100,786 

78,447 
110,350 

74,550 
121,205 
123,572 
1 36^266 
131,402 

139,449 

149,101 

99,178 


241,009 
225,396 
181,426 

249,337 
176,502 
283,071 

277.374 
298,268 

299,843 
330,025 
328,619 
217,946 


96,345.5    4,035,575    1,739,181     1,369,635    3,108,816       77.04 


71.13 
73-87 
83.96 

87.35 
82.61 
67.63 
81.83 
78.71 
69.19 
78.51 
77.73 
81.84 


(i)  That  is  to  say  members  of  the  family  of  the  ctiltivator  or  other  persons  depending  upon 
him,  but  taking  no  direct  part  in  agricultural  labour. 


§  3.  Division  of  land  according  to  crops. 

Character  of  Farms.    Progress  from  1897  to  1908. 

Ivct  US  now  see  how  much  land  is  at  the  disposal  of  this  numerous  agri| 
cultural  class,  and  how  it  is  cultivated. 

According  to  the  census  of  landed  property  in  the  year  1908,  the  results 
of  which  have  lately  been  pubUshed,  the  total  area  of  the  whole  kingdom 
was  9,634,550  hectares  (i).  That  land  which  from  natural  causes  was 
incapable  of  cultivation  (rocks,  hills,  regions  of  too  great  elevation,  tracts 
covered  with  water,  etc.)  with  that  not  cultivated  for  other  reasons 
(inhabited  districts,  roads,  highways,  railways,  etc.),  covered  an  area  of 
1,652,099.02  hectares,  equal  to  17.15  %  of  the  total  area  of  the  country. 

Scarcely  twelve  years  earlier  when  the  first  census  of  landed  property 
was  made  in  1897,  the  area  of  uncultivated  land  amounted  to  2,156,701.05 
hectares,  equal  to  21.54  %  of  the  whole  area  of  the  kingdom. 


(i)  See  note  2,  page  84. 
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In  other  words,  in  that  short  space  of  time  the  people  of  Bulgaria  have 
w  rested  from  nature  504,602  hectares,  and  increased  their  landed  property 
capable  of  cultivation  to  5.24  %  of  the  whole  country,  or  6.5%  of  the 
cultivable  part. 

After  deducting  the  amoimt  of  tmcultivated  land  of  which  we  have 
just  spoken,  the  total  area  of  uncultivated  land  in  Bulgaria  is  fotmd  to  be 
7,982,450.98  hectares,  the  division  of  which  according  to  cultivation  is 
shown  more  clearly  as  follows. 

Distribution  of  Land  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria  in  1908, 
according  to  Crops. 


Fields  (I) 
3,628,016.79  ha  =  37-66  % 


Pasture  Land 
\^         913.081.S3  ha  =  9.1S  % 


(i)  Fields,  Kitchen  gardois,  Fallow  I,and,  I^nd  not  utilised,  Land  sown  for  gardens  or  with  tobacco, 
sugar  beet,  etc. 

(2)  Natural  Grass  and  Artificial  Meadows. 

(3)  Fruit  Gardens,  Land  planted  with  mulberries,  roses  and  ordinary  or  America  vines.  —  ii;,oSo,90  ha. 

=  1.16%. 

(4)  Marshes,  islands,  swamps,  building  lots,  waste    land,  land  eovered  with  brushwood,   or  willows, 

mines  etc  —  95,365-71  ha.  —  0.99  %. 
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We  give  this  division  with  fiiller  details,  adding  the  relative  figures 
for  each  class  of  land,  expressed  in  percentage  of  the  general  area  of 
cultivated  land,  and  giving  the  corresponding  fi.gures  of  the  land  census 
of  the  year  1897.  We  shaU  thus  be  able  to  judge  of  the  progress  made 
relatively  to  the  extent  of  every  kind  of  cultivation  during  the, decade 
here  under  consideration. 


^Tabi^E  III.  —  Distribution  of  Land  according  to  Crops. 


Class  of  I^nd 


Area  Cultivated 


1897 


1908 


Percentage 

of 

Increase 

or  Decrease 


Relative 

Area 

in  1908 

per  cent. 


Fields 

Meadows 

Gardens  .   .    .       .        • 

Rose  Gardens 

Vineyards  

Pasture  I,and  .... 
Woods  and  Forests  .  . 
Miscellaneous     .... 

Total 


2,975,386 

352,404 
5,020 

4.844 

114.815 

970,199 

2,867,870 

123,207 


7,413,748 


3,628,016 

399,412 

9,230 

7,862 

94,987 

913,081 

2,834,493 
95,365 


7,982,450 


21.93 
13-34 
83.87 
62.31 
17.27 
5.89 
1. 16 
22.60 


45-45 
5-00 
o.ii 
o.io 
1.20 
11.44 
35.10 
1.20 


100,00 


This  Httle  table  shows  admirably  the  present  position  of  rural  economy 
in  Bulgaria.  In  the  first  place  we  observe  a  very  considerable  diminution 
(22.69  %)  o^  the  general  area  of  land  tht_  utiHty  of  which  is  not  the  result 
of  ctdtivation  properly  so  called,  viz.  the  area  of  marshes,  sandy  island 
in  rivers,  salt  pits,  nurseries  and  other  land  more  or  less  left  idle.  We 
observe  a  marked  diminution  in  the  area  of  pasturage,  which  is  more  and 
more  giving  place  to  meadows,  natural  or  artificial. 

With  these  diminutions,  which  have  undeniable  advantages,  we  observe, 
it  is  true,  a  sUght  decrease  in  the  area  of  woods  and  forests,  and  one  much 
more  serious  in  that  of  the  vineyards,  but  in  both  cases  the  lesser  quantit- 
ative value  shown  by  th;  figures  in  the  table  is  largely  compensated  in 
reality  by  the  greater  quaUtative  value  of  the  produce.  With  regard  to 
the  forests,  the  laws  enacted  during  the  last  few  years  not  only  tend  to 
check  the  cutting  down  of  trees,  but  to  encourage  the  rational  management 
of  what  still  remains  of  the  once  vast  forest  wealth  of  the  country.  If 
vineyards  disappear  here  and  there,  it  is  always  to  give  place  to  more 
intensive  cultivation,  more  productive  in  an  economic  point  of  view,  such 
as  that  of  roses  and  the  more  deHcate  fruits. 
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The  most  characteristic  figures  of  the  table  are  those  which  indicate  | 
the  progress  made  during  the  short  period  between  the  first  census  and  \ 
the  second,  in  the  cultivation  of  fields,  meadows,  orchards,  and  rose  gardens  : 
in  other  words,  of  intensive  cultivation  and  great  economic  productiveness. 
And  if  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  quantitative  and  qualitative 
development  advance  equally,  that  the  years  in  question  have  been  especi- 
ally fruitful  with  regard  to  the  progress  in  the  technique  of  cultivation 
and  the  improvement  of  produce,  and  that  the  output  is  every  day  be- 
coming easier  and  more  profitable  we  shall  agree  that  the  above  table  is 
in  itself  sufficient  to  present  the  future  of  agriculture  in  Bulgaria  in  the 
most  favourable  Hght. 

We  shall  complete  this  short  description  of  the  division  of  land  in 
Bulgaria  capable  of  cultivation  and  of  the  general  conclusions  authorised  by 
the  progress  made,  with  Table  IV,  which  shows  in  more  detail  the  area 
of  land  according  to  cultivation  and  according  to  departments  of  the 
kingdom  with  the  average  extent  in  ares  of  cultivation  per  loo  inhab- 
itants :  ^ 


§  4.  Generai,  distribution  of  landed  property. 
Various  Classes  of  Landed  Property.     Progress  from  1897  to    1908. 

lyct  US  now  consider  the  division  of  land  in  Bulgaria,  not  according  to 
crops,  but  according  to  tenure. 

For  this  purpose  it  will  be  convenient  to  divide  the  landed  property 
into  four  general  classes,  viz. : 

1.  Private  landed  property,  that  is  to  say,  belonging  to  private 
individuals. 

2.  Public  landed  property,  under  which  denomination  we  shall 
consider  exclusively  land  belonging  to  communes,  that  is,  land  cultivated 
for  the  common  benefit  of  aU  the  inhabitants  of  the  commune. 

3.  I^anded   property   of   institutions,   that    is,    land    belonging    to,: 
schools,  churches,   monasteries  and  convents,  mosques  (including  vakouf 
property),  the  National  Bank  of  Bulgaria,  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  the 
Kingdom,  various  societies  and  departments  (provinces  )  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  finally. 

4.  Landed  property  of  the  State. 

The  general  distribution  of  th^se  various  classes  of  landed  property 
throughout  the  kingdom  with  regard  to  its  total  area  is  shown  very  clearly 
below. 
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Distribution  of  the  Land  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria  in  1908, 
according  to  Tenure. 


That  is  to  say,  belonging  to  communes. 

I^nd  behnging  to  institutions,  societies  etc.  —  178,645,99  ha.  =  1.86%. 


It  will  be  seen,  we  include  uncultivated  land.  If  we  neglect  it,  that 
is,  if  we  take  account  only  of  land  of  real  value  for  agricultural  eco- 
nomics, the  general  division  of  landed  property  in  the  whole  Kingdom 
will  be  as  follows  :  • 


Private  Landed  Property  .... 

Public  »  ))  ... 

Landed    Property    of  Institutions 

»  ))  of  the  State  . 


57.99  %  of  the  total  cultivated. 

30.20    ))     >  .        )             ') 

9.53    ))    »  »        »            » 

2.28    >>     »  »        1)            « 


100.00 
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Ivet  US  now  compare  the  division  of  the  land  as  possessed  in  1908  with 
the  corresponding  data  of  the  first  land  census  of  1897,  as  we  have  already 
compared  the  figures  respecting  the  dis  ribution  according  to  crops. 


Table  V.  —  Distribution  of  Land  According  to  Tenure. 


Holdings 


Area  in  hectares 


1897 


1908 


Increase  or  Decrease 


Hectares 


of  the  State 

»     »     Departments     -    . 

»    Communes 

»    Schools 

»    Churches 

»    Monasteries 

»    Mosques 

»   the  National  Bank .   . 

»     »     Agricultural  Bank 

»    Various  Societies     .    . 

»    Private  Persons  .   .    . 
Not  Cultivated     .... 


1,015,903.23 
441.42 

2,291,156.50 
67,796.09 
13,121.88 
44,194.56 

3.254-33 

23.00 

187.90 

112.32 

3.977,557-72 
2,220,801.05 


Total 


9,634,550.00 


760,529.78 

1,275-40 

2,417,488.31 

69,210.04 

14,413-65 
56,327.80 

4,137-43 

2,433-34 

26,552.21 

4,296.12 

4,625,786.90 

1,652,099.02 


1—255, 

1  + 

4- 126 

!+  I. 

'+  ' 
-f-  12, 

-f 

i+  2, 
'  +  26, 

+  648, 
—  568, 


373-45 
833.98 
331-81 
,413-95 
,291.77 

,133-24 
883.10I  + 
,4io.34[  + 
364.31  -f 


+ 
+ 


9.634,550.00 


183.80 
229.18 
702.03 


+ 
+ 


25.14 
188.93 

5-51 
2.09; 

9.84^ 

27-45 
27.14 

10,479.74 
14,031.03 

3,724-89 
16.30 
25.61 


That  which  first  strikes  us  in  this  table  is  the  general  increase  in  the  ^ 
area  of  all  the  classes  of  cultivable  lands  with  the  single  exception  of  those 
which  belong  to  the  State.  Of  this  increase,  the  total  of  which  is  more  than 
824,000  hectares,  not  quite  one  third  is  covered  by  the  decrease  in  the  dom- 
ains of  the  State.  The  rest,  more  than  two  thirds,  568,702  hectares^ 
has  been  wrested  from  nature  by  the  reclamation  of  land  not  worked  af 
the  time  of  the  first  land  census. 

In  the  diSerent  classes  of  holdings  the  increase  has  varied  considerabl] 
Let  us  observe  especially  the  perceptible   difference    between  the  figure 
furnished  by  the  two  principal  groups  :  that  of  private  property  and  that 
of  communal  property.     The  increase  in  these  two  groups  alone  amounts : 
to  774,590  hectares  that  is  94  %  of  the  total  Increase  for  the  whole  country.' 
But,  while  the  communal  property  has  increased  only  by  5.51  %  on  what- 
it  was  in  1897,  private  property  has  gained  16.30  %  on  its  former  area. 
This  fact  alone  is  a  certain  index  of  a  social  evolution  in  conformity  with  j 
modern  principles  of  individual  property. 

Finally,  let  us  note   the  enormous  increase  of  the  landed  property? 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Bulgaria,   of  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Bulgaria*! 
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and  of  the  various  "  Societies"  (10.478  %  in  the  first  case,  14.031  %  in 
the  second  and  3.725  %  in  the  third).  The  readers  of  our  Bulletin  are 
already  acquainted  with  the  first  t^o  of  these  institutions  (i)  ;  they  know- 
that  the  making  of  grants  to  private  agriculture  is  the  sole  object  of  the 
Agricultural  Bank,  and  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  National  Bank. 
We  need  only  add  that  the  greater  number  of  the  "  Societies  ",  comprised 
under  the  name  of  "  Various  Societies  ",  all  have  identical  or  analogous 
aims,  in  order  to  show  the  importance  of  the  figures  pointed  out  as  indicat- 
ive of  a  truly  extraordinary  development  of  agricultural  credit  in  Bulgaria, 
and  of  a  constant  and  energetic  evolution  of  the  most  modern  methods  of 
home  colonisation. 

The  results  of  this  are  clearly  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  total 
number  of  landed  proprietors  in  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  first  census 
with  that  at  the  time  of  the  second  census  above  mentioned.  In  1897 
it  was  806,245,  and  nine  years  later  (1907)  it  was  above  942,897.  In  other 
words,  dvuing  that  short  period,  the  number  of  landed  properties  had 
increased  by  136,652,  that  is  16.95  %,  on  the  number  in  1895. 

The  distribution  of  this  general  increase  according  to  the  class  of 
proprietor  ought  to  be^  shown  here. 

It  is  as  follows  : 

Table  VI.  —  Clmnges  in  Tenure  of  Land,  from  1897  to  1908. 


Class  of  Holdins 


Number  of  Holdings 


Increase  or  Decrease 


1897 


190S 


Number 


% 


Belon 

ging  to  the  State  . 

1,060 

1.035 

— 

25 

— 

2.36 

» 

to  Communes  .   . 

3.664 

3.639 

— 

25 

— 

0.68 

» 

to  Departments  . 

8 

12 

+ 

4 

+ 

50.00 

' 

to  Schools ....   1 

907 

1,281 

4- 

374 

-f 

41.23 

■' 

to  Churches   .    .    . 

601 

1,100 

+ 

499 

+ 

83.03 

» 

to  Monasteries   .   . 

to     Mosques      in- 
cluding  Vakouf 

251 

321 

+ 

70 

+ 

27.89 

Property   .   .    . 

130 

392 

+ 

262 

— 

201.54 

» 

to    the     National   ' 

Bank 

I 

149 

+ 

148 

+ 

14,800.00 

» 

to  the  Agricultural 

Bank | 

21 

1.427 

-r 

1,406 

- 

6,695.24 

to  Societies    .    .    . 

14 

174 

- 

160 

- 

1,142.86 

to  Private  Persons 
Total   •       -   i 

799,588 

933.367 

-1- 

133.77-5 

_ 

16.73 

806245 

942,897 

-r 

136,652 

^ 

16.95 

(i)  Sec  our  Nimiber  for  June,  1911  pp.   185-200. 
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As  might  be  expected,  the  figures  of  this  table  correspond  more  or 
less  with  those  of  the  preceding.  la  this,  as  in  the  former,  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  increase  ascertained  during  the  period  in  question  is  in  private 
property,  and  in  that  of  institutions,  the  object  of  which  is  to  encourage  its 
development.  Of  136,652  new  holdings,  formed  since  1897,  there  are  135,493, 
that  is  99.11  %  of  the  whole,  which  belong  either  directly  to  private  indi- 
viduals or  to  institutions  which  especially  seek  to  encourage  private 
property,  such  as  the  Agricultural  Bank  and  societies  of  rural  credit. 
And  this  tendency  towards  the  increase  of  private  property  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  the  only  two  diminutions  in  our  table  concern  other  than 
private  property,  that  of  the  State  and  that  of  the  Communes. 


§  5.  Private  landed  property  in  Bulgaria,   area, 

DIVISION    AND    READJUSTMET  OF   FARMS.     CONCLUSION. 

For  the  most  important  class  of  all,  that  of  the  purely  individual 
holdings  of  private  persons,  we  must  now  compare  the  figures  indicating 
in  percentage  the  increase  in  area  and  in  number  of  such  landed  properties. 
In  the  first  case,  that  is  as  regards  area,  the  ascertained  increase  is  16.30  %, 
in  the  second  it  is  16.73  %.  In  other  words,  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  holdings  is  perceptibly  superior  to  that  of  their  average  area. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  last  of  our  questions,  and  the  most  important 
as  regards  the  progress  of  internal  colonisation  in  Bulgaria,  viz.  the  di- 
vision of  the  landed  property  of  the  Kingdom  according  to  the  size  of  the 
estates. 

The  data  furnished  by  the  census  of  landed  property  in  1897  and  by 
that  held  in  1908  are  the  most  complete  and  the  most  detailed ;  from 
them  we  extract  the  following  figures  : 
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That  which  first  strikes  US  in  this  table  is  the  remarkably  small  number 
of  large  and  very  large  private  landed  estates  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
Even  if  we  limit  the  term  "large  landed  estate' '  to  those  exceeding  lOO  hectares 
in  extent,  the  total  number  will  be  only  936,  scarcely  one  per  thousand  of  the 
total.  And  the  whole  extent  of  these  936  "  large  landed  estates  "  that  is 
254,348  hectares,  will  only  represent  5.5  %  of  the  whole  area  of  private 
landed  property  in  the  country.  These  figures  compared  wth  those  given 
above  as  to  the  general  division  of  the  population  according  to  occupation 
are  alone  sufficient  to  assure  us  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  private 
landed  property  in  Bulgaria  is  in  the  hands  of  the  rural  agricultural  classes. 

And  if  we  compare  the  figures  resulting  from  the  land  census  of  1897 
with  those  of  the  census  of  1908,  we  shall  easily  perceive  that  the  evolution 
is  taking  place  in  a  manner  clearly  favourable  to  a  rational  development  of 
the  agricultural  economy  of  the  country. 

To  facihtate  the  comparison,  let  us  condense  the  rather  diffuse  details 
of  the  preceding  table,  dividing  the  holdings  into  five  categories  only, 
considering  as  "  a  parcel  of  land"  every  holding  not  exceeding  two  hectares 
in  extent,  as  "small  peasant  holdings"  those  of  from  2  to  5  hectares  in  area,  as 
"medium  holdings"  those  of  from  5  to  20  hectares,  as  "large"  those* 
of  from  20  to  100  hectares,  and  as  "  large  private  landed  estates"  those  of 
an  area  which  exceeds  the  last  figure.  Taking  into  consideration  only 
the  total  area  of  the  holdings  in  each  of  these  categories,  in  proportion 
to  that  of  all  the  landed  property  of  private  owners  in  the  whole  country, 
we  obtain  the  following  figures; 

189?  1908 

Parcels  of  I^and 6.6  %  7.0  % 

Small  Peasant  Holdings 15.7    »  15.4    « 

Medium  Peasant  Holdings ....  53.0    »  54.4    » 

I/arge  Peasant  Holdings 18. i    »  17.7    » 

lyarge  Private  Landed  Estates  .    .  6.6    »  5-5    » 

Total  .    .    .   loo.o  %  loo.o  % 

Given  the  general  conditions,  orographic,  climatic,  economic,  agri- 
cultural, etc.,  of  the  Kingdom,  the  category  of  landed  properties  which  with 
regard  to  area  lends  itself  best  to  a  rational  development  of  rural  economy 
is  that  of  peasant  holdings  of  medium  size,  that  is  of  from  about  5  to 
20  hectares.  Now,  from  the  preceding  figures,  it  is  clear  that  already  at 
the  date  of  the  first  census  of  landed  property,  more  than  half  the  land 
of  the  country  came  under  this  head.  And  the  same  figures  show  that 
during  the  nine  years  which  have  passed  between  the  first  and  second  census 
this  proportion  has  only  increased.  This  is  an  excellent  index  of  the  satis- 
factory progress  in  well-being  of  the  agricultural  class  properly  so  called. 

Of  the  four  other  categories,  three  show  a  strongly  marked  tendency 
to  diminish,  viz.  that  of  "  large  private  landed  estates  ",  of  which  we  have 
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already  spoken,  and  of  those  too  small  for  the  support  of  their  proprietors 
or  too  large  for  the  economic  efforts  which  the  Bulgarian  peasant  can  make. 

As  to  the  category  of  "  parcels  of  land  "  or  indeed  of  all  small  holdings, 
we  may  observe  that  the  marked  increase,  as  shown  by  the  figures,  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  attention  given  to  roses,  one  of  the  most  profitable  kinds  of 
intensive  cultivation.  This  is  another  indication  of  a  happy  and  prosperous 
evolution  of  agricultural  economy  in  Bulgaria. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  general  division  of  landed  property,  the  Kingdom 
is  in  a  favourable  condition,  such  as  to  permit  a  progressive  and  continuous 
evolution  of  rural  economy  without  the  necessity  of  any  specially  energetic 
intervention  of  the  State  for  the  encouragement  of  home  colonisation. 
The  most  serious  fault  in  the  agricultural  regime  of  the  country  is  perhaps 
the  excessive  subdivision  of  private  land.  In  1897,  for  instance,  the 
average  number  of  separate  parcels  belonging  to  each  landholder  was 
ten  for  the  whole  Kingdom.  Holdings  of  from  one  to  two  hectares  were 
subdivided  into  five  parcels  on  an  average,  and  for  estates  of  great 
extent  the  average  number  of  parcels  was  38. 

The  land  census  of  the  year  1908  showed  a  further  and  very  serious 
aggravation  of  these  conditions.  The  average  number  of  isolated  par- 
cels belonging  to  each  landholder  rose  from  21  to  24  in  the  case  of  holdings 
of  from  10  to  15  hectares,  from  31  to  38  in  that  of  holdings  of  from  100  to 
200  hectares,  and  from  28  to  46  in  that  of  those  exceeding  500  hectares. 
For  the  whole  Kingdom  this  average  rose  from  10  to  11. 

This  fact  has  not  yet  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Bulgarian  legis- 
lature, and  no  special  regulations  have  been  passed  to  encourage  a 
general  readjustment  of  landed  property.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
the  law  of  1904  regarding  the  cultivation  of  pasture  land  and  meadows 
contains  certain  provisions  manifestly  intended  to  encourage  and  facihtate 
agreements  between  private  persons  for  the  purpose.  In  fact,  the  law 
grants  special  advantages  to  the  purchasers  of  parcels  who  succeed  in 
making  arrangements  with  neighbours  for  rounding  of  their  respective 
holdings,  while  leaving  each  party  free  to  make  such  compensation  to 
the  other  as  may  be  considered  just. 

Partly  through  the  influence  of  this  law  and  partly  because  of  the  con- 
tinual difl&culties  caused  by  the  excessive  subdivision  of  land,  there  is  now 
a  tendency  daily  becoming  more  general  among  the  more  intelligent  cul- 
tivators in  Bulgaria  towards  a  friendly  readjustment  of  their  respective 
holdings.  The  Government  will  hot  long  be  able  to  ignore  this  spontan- 
eous movement,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  the 
question  will  be  regulated  by  a  definite  legislative  measure.  The  "greatest 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  rural  economiy  in  Bulgaria  will  thus  be 
eliminated. 
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BRITISH  INDIA. 

CANAL  COIvONIES  IN  THE  PANJAB. 
By  Sir  Jambs  Douie,  K.  C.  S.  I. 


The  Panjab  is  in  the  main  a  country  of  small  peasant  proprietors. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  eastern  and  central  districts  in  which  a  normal 
family  holding  consists  of  from  five  to  ten  acres.  Two  grave  economic 
evils  beset  agricultural  ownership  in  such  small  parcels,  namely,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  size  of  holdings  below  an  area  sufficient  to  support  a  family  in 
decent  comfort,  and  the  transfer  of  land  to  money  lenders.  The  latter  is 
one  of  the  causes  which  produce  the  former.  But  a  holding  which  is  quite 
unburdened  may  be  subject  to  morcellement  by  the  operation  of  the  rule  of 
inheritance  under  which  sons  on  their  father's  death  each  take  an  equal 
share  of  the  family  property. 

A  generation  ago  pressure  on  the  soil  was  a  matter  of  apprehension. 
The  census  of  1881  had  directed  attention  to  it,  and  no  one  could  then 
foresee  how  completely  the  position  would  be  changed  by  the  ravages  of 
plague  which  invaded  the  province  in  1897.  The  fact  that  there  were 
vast  areas  of  uncultivated  State  land  to  be  commanded  by  the  canal  pro- 
jects for  the  irrigation  of  the  tracts  between  the  Ravi  and  the  Chenab, 
and  the  Chenab  and  the  Jhelam,  seemed  an  admirable  means  of  combat- 
ing a  growing  social  and  political  danger  by  schemes  of  colonization.  The 
second  evil  has  been  met  by  an  Act,  XIII  of  1900,  putting  severe  restric- 
tions on  transfers  to  non-agriculturists,  and  since  1904  by  the  organization 
of  village  banks.  A  perception  of  the  dangers  to  small  holders  of  unre- 
stricted transferable  ownership  determined  the  rights  which  the  Government 
was  at  first  prepared  to  concede  to  settlers  in  the  canal  colonies. 

§  I.  AgricuIvTurai,  conditions  in  the  panjab. 

# 

The  broad  plain  of  the  Panjab,  which  supports  a  population  of  nearly 
20  miUion  souls,  covers  roughly  an  area  of  90,000  square  miles.  It  may.' 
be  divided  into  four  agricultural  zones. 

(.4)  The  South  East  (5  districts) ; 

\b)  The  North  West  (4  districts) ; 

(C)  The  Submontane  and  Central  (9  districts) ; 

(D)  The  South  West  (9  districts). 
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The  third  is  the  richest  and  most  densely  peopled  part  of  the  province. 
Though  it  occupies  but  one  fifth  of  the  area  and  is  the  tract  which  has  paid 
the  heaviest  toll  to  the  plague  demon,  it  had  still  in  1911  much  more  than 
one  third  of  the  total  population.  It  was  here  that  thirty  years  ago  pres- 
sure on  the  soil  seemed  likely  to  become  formidable. 

The  thinly  populated  South  Western  Zone,  lying  south  of  the  Suit 
Range  and  west  of  the  Sutlej,  with  the  same  nmnber  of  districts  occupies 
half  of  the  total  area.  It  is  in  this  zone  that  the  great  developments  of 
canal  irrigation  have  taken  place  in  the  past  thirty  years,  and  that  the 
schemes  of  colonization  have  been  carried  out.  The  South  Western  Panjab 
is  a  region  which  the  monsoon  currents  only  reach  in  a  very  feeble  fashion. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  great  desert  which  extends  from  the  Western  Sahara  to 
Manchtiria.  But  for  its  rivers  fed  by  melting  Himalayan  snows  it  must 
have  been  destitute  of  crops  or  of  any  settled  population.  Over  the  great- 
er part  of  it  the  rainfall  is  less  than  15  inches  in  the  year,  in  the  extreme 
south-west  it  falls  below  5  inches.  The  Bar  tracts,  as  the  Uplands  between 
the  Ravi  and  Chenab,  and  the  Chenab  and  Jhelam  are  called  (i),  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  firm  loam,  not  so  rich  as  some  of  the  submontane  soils, 
because  containing  little  humus,  but  still,  when  water  is  obtainable,  of 
great  natural  fertihty.  It  is  these  Bars  which  the  engineers  have  made  fit  to 
support  in  comfort  large  and  flourishing  communities  of  peasant  farmers. 

When  the  British  Government  annexed  the  South  West  Panjab  in 
1849  ^^^  fo^  many  years  after  ctdtivation  was  practically  confined  to  the 
river  vaUeys,  where  the  people  had  supplemented  the  effects  of  flooding 
and  percolation  by  w  ells  and  small  inundation  canals.  These  rough  works 
had  no  masonry  heads.  They  ran  for  a  few  months  in  the  monsoon  season 
and  carried  the  river  water  into  parts  of  the  vaUey  which  floods  failed  to 
preach.  They  could  not  penetrate  into  the  Bar  Uplands,  and  the  water  level 
lere  was  so  deep  that  weU  cultivation  of  any  value  could  not  exist.  A  few 
^scattered  wells  were  intended  mainly  for  the  watering  of  the  cattle  of 
nomad  grazers.  Dry  cultivation  was  only  possible  in  natural  hollows. 
Here  and  there,  especially  in  the  north,  an  isolated  village  was  met  with, 
but  the  Bars  were  the  home  of  a  roving  population  of  graziers  and  camel 
owners  having  their  head  quarter  in  huts  clustered  round  some  old  well  or 
natural  depression.  The  greater  part  of  these  vast  wastes  were  State 
property. 

The  native  Governments  to  which  the  English  served  themselves  heirs 
claimed  large  powers  of  disposing  of  the  waste,  w  hether  included  in  the 
somewhat  uncertain  boundaries  of  villages,  or  consisting,  as  in  the  South 
Western  Panjab,  of  vast  tracts  covered  with  scanty  scrub.  When  the 
Western  Panjab  was  annexed  Lord  Dalhousie  ordered  waste  in  which  there 
was  practically  no  settled  population  to  be  marked  off  as  State  property 
when  village  boundaries  were  determined,  and  directed  attention  to  the 
adoption  of  measures  for  planting  ou  it  an  agricultural  population.  The 
tendency  of  the  British  Government  has  ieen  to  withdraw  from  all  inter- 

(i)  See  map. 
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ference  where  a  community  could  assert  any  reasonable  proprietary  claim. 
Such  villages  as  existed  in  the  Bar  Uplands  cannot  be  said  to  have  had  any 
boundaries.  The  Governments  laid  them  down  so  as  to  include  in  each 
a  very  ample  grazing  area.  It  was  hoped  that  the  enforcement  of  law  and 
order  would  lead  to  the  conversion  of  much  of  this  into  arable  land.  ,But 
the  physical  conditions  forbade  it  till  canal  irrigation  became  available, 
and  the  great  Bar  villages  continued  to  be  peopled  by  tribesmen  whose 
main  occupations  were  cattle  rearing  and  cattle  lifting.  Outside  village 
boundaries  the  waste  was  recorded  as  the  property  of  the  Government. 


§  2.  Irrigation  and  cowdnization. 

From  1850  to  1885  leases  of  State  land  on  favourable  terms  were 
ofiered  to  persons  who  were  prepared  to  sink  wells.  The  results  were  small, 
and  colonization  only  became  a  serious  factor  in  agricultural  development 
when  the  pohcy  of  developing  canal  irrigation  in  the  south  west  of  the  pro- 
vince was  undertaken. 

Tbe  three  great  canals  in  existence  in  1885,  the  Western  Jamna,  the 
Upper  Bari  Doab,  and  the  Sirhind,  served  tracts  where  rain  cultivation 
is  possible,  and  the  function  of  wells  and  canals  is  to  enable  farmers  to  grow 
a  better  class  of  crops  and  obtain  a  heavier  and  more  certain  yield.  Such 
a  country  was  occupied  by  village  lands  and  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
State  colonization.  The  Upper  Bari  Doab  Canal  is  a  partial  exception, 
and  some  colonization  has  been  carried  out  on  lands  commanded  by  ex- 
tensions of  that  work  in  the  Lahore  district.  The  two  tables  below  show  the 
canals  on  which  colonization  has  been  or  will  be  carried  out. 

Tabi^e  I.  — •  Colonization  carried  out. 


Kind 
of  Canal 

Commanded  area 

state  land 

Name  of  Canal 

Date 

Total 

Cul- 
turable 

Total 

Allot- 
able 
area 

Cul- 
turable 

and 
irrigable 

Allotted 
area 

Sidhaai 

Sohag-Para      

lyower  Chenab 

Upper  Bari  Doab     .   .    . 
Lower  Jhelam 

Inundation 
Inundation 
Perennial 
Perennial 
Perennial 

1886-1889 
1888-1890 
1890-1900 
1894-1904 
1897-1904 

acres 
381,000 

3,360,000 

1,368,000 

acres 
344,000 

2,708,000 

1,162,000 

acres 

232,000 

86,000 

2,476,000 

91,000 

576,000 

acres 

1,948,000 
85,000 
500,000 

acres 

1,825,000 

79,000 

476,000 

acre* 

177,000 

70,000 

1,841,000 

8r,ooo 

402,000, 

Total  .    .   . 

- 

— 

—       3,461,000 

- 

— 

2,573,000 
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Tabt^  II.  —  Colonization  in  hand  or  proposed. 

Canal  Acres 

*  Lower  Bari  Doab 1,192,000 

Upper  Chenab 78,000 

Upper  Jhelam 48,000 

Total  .    .    .     1,318,000 

A  perennial  canal  is  one  in  which,  by  the  construction  of  a  masonry  weir 
at  the  head,  a  supply  of  water  is  maintained  throughout  the  whole  year. 
The  beds  of  the  Sohag-Para  and  Sidhnai  are  dry  for  a  large  part  of  the 
winter.  These  two  works,  though  insignificant  in  themselves,  are  important 
in  connection  with  the  story  of  colonization  in  the  Panjab.  It  was  on  them 
that  the  first  experiments  were  made,  and  the  principles  and  procedure 
then  laid  down  proved  in  the  main  sound  when  appHed  on  a  vastly  larger 
scale. 


§  3.  The  five  great  perennial  canals. 

It  will  be  well  to  give  in  the  briefest  space  a  few  facts  aboiit  the  five 
great  perennial  colonization  canals,  the  excavation  of  which  has  been 
carried  out  in  the  past  25  years. 

The  first  to  be  taken  in  hand  was  the  I^ower  Chenab  Canal.  The  com- 
manded area  is  3  Vg  milHons  of  acres,  three  fourths  of  which  was  State 
land.  It  irrigates  2  14  millions  of  acres  yearly,  and  without  the  canal 
practically  the  whole  of  that  large  area  would  be  l>ing  waste.  The  supply 
is  secured  by  a  weir  built  across  the  Chenab  River  at  Khanki  and  completed 
in  1892.  The  capital  expenditure  has  been  a  Httle  over  £2,000,000,  and 
in  recent  >ears  the  interest  earned  has  averaged  28  per  cent. 

The  lyower  Jhelam  is  also  a  great  canal,  though  small  in  comparison. 
More  than  half  of  the  commanded  area  is  included  in  the  boundaries  of 
old  estates,  and  the  area  available  and  fit  for  colonization  did  not  exceed 
450,000  acres.  Irrigation  was  started  in  1911.  The  average  area  watered 
is  about  '.4  of  a  million  acres,  and  the  interest  earned  exceeds  10  per  cent. 

The  other  three  canals  form  branches  of  a  bold  scheme  known  as  the 

Triple  Project.     The  Chenab  river  has  been  tapped  by  means  of  a  great 

weir  at  Merala  in  the  Sialkot  district,  and  the  water  will  be  used  to  irrigate 

{a)  a  large  area  west  of  the  Rari  in  the  Gujranwala  district  and 

{b)  a  much  larger  area  east  of  the  Ravi  in  Montgomery  and  Multan. 

The  second  object  is  by  far  the  more  important.  To  efiect  it  the  canal 
is  carried  over  the  Ravi  by  an  aqueduct.  The  main  channel  and  its  distrib- 
utaries in  Gujranwala  are  known  as  the  Upper  Chenab  Canal.  West  of 
the  Ravi  it  becomes  the  Lower  Bari  Doab  Canal.  The  withdrawal  at  Merala 
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of  a  large  part  of  the  Chenab  water  must  aflect  the  supply  at  the  head  of 
the  Lower  Chenab  Canal  further  down  stream  at  Khanki.     To  remedy  this 
the  bold  idea  was  conceived  of  throwing  the  surplus  water  of  the  Jhelam 
into  the  Chenab  above  Khanki.    This  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Upper  | 
Jhelam  Canal,  though  it  will  also  irrigate  a  considerable  area. 

Nothing  more  need  be  said  about  it  or  the  Upper  Chenab  Canal.  The 
areas  they  command  are  mostly  a'ready  parcelled  out  in  village  estates 
and  from  the  point  of  V7ew  of  colonization  they  are  unimportant. 

The  case  of  the  Lower  Ban  Doab  Canal  is  wholly  different.  The  area 
of  State  land  available  for  allotment  which  it  commands  is  estimated  at 
i,i92,oco  acres.  The  area  which  it  will  water  yearly  will  be  about  900,000 
acres.  These  five  canals  will  have  between  them  a  wheat  area  exceeding 
that  of  England  and  Wales. 


§  4.  The  PRiNCiPi;es  of  canai,  coIvOnization. 

When  colonization  was  first  mooted  the  Panjab  was  fortunate  in  the 
ofiicers  responsible  for  its  revenue  and  agricultural  administration. 

Mr.  (now  Sir  James)  Lyall  was  at  the  head  of  that  department  and  his 
principal  subordinate  was  Edward  Wace.  The  former  had  a  very  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  peasant  farmer  and  his  ideas  and  the  power  of  grasping 
the  broad  features  of  any  successful  scheme  of  land  settlement,  the  latter 
was  a  master  of  detail  with  a  special  acquaintance  with  land  surveys  and 
land  records. 

In  1882  the  intention  was  to  dig  four  inundation  canals,  one  from  the 
Ravi,  one  from  the  Sutlej,  and  two  from  the  Chenab.  The  small  Sidhnai 
Canal  was  dug  from  the  Ravi  in  Multan,  and  the  Lower  Sohag-Para  from  the 
Sutlej  in  Montgomery.  The  Chenab  scheme  was  superseded  by  a  project 
for  a  great  perennial  canal. 

Writing  in  1883  of  the  Chenab  Canal  Project  in  its  original  form 
Mr.  Lyall   said : 

"  An  attempt  should  be  made  to  estabUsh  estates  owned  by  bodies  of 
peasant  proprietors.  In  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Panjab  and  in  the  sub- 
Himalayan  tracts  there  not  infrequently  are  found  villages  peopled  by  agri- 
ctdturists  of  the  best  type,  who  have  increased  in  numbers  until  the  lands 
which  they  own  are  insufficient  for  their  support ;  often  the  owners  of  such 
estates  have  been  accustomed  to  cultivate  as  tenants  in  neighbouring  vil- 
lages. But,  owing  to  the  owners  of  those  villages  now  requiring  the  lands 
for  themselves  (they)  are  gradually  being  ejected...  It  would  improve  the 
general  condition...  if  some  of  the  proprietors  would  emigrate  to  other 
countries...  A  number  of  men  of  this  class  might  be  induced  to  settle  in 
the  Gujranwala  Bar  by  being  allowed  to  migrate  in  bodies...  formed  by 
themselves,  and  by  the  promise  on  certain  conditions  of  grants  of  land... 

"  The  experiment  might  be  tried  in  the  following  way...  Go  to  places 
in  the  thickly  populated  districts,  where  groups  of  adjacent  villages  are' 
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owned  by  men  of  tiK  same  dan,  and...  search  among  them  for  men  of  some 
amount  of  enterprise,  capital,  and  influence,  and  ask  such  men...  to  lead 
down  bodies  of  men  of  their  own  clan  to  the  Government  lands  irrigated 
by  the  canal.  Well  selected  blocks  would  be  made  over  to  the  bodies  so 
migrating.  The  leader  of  the  colony  would  be  given  an  interest  in  its  suc- 
cess not  only  by  receiving  a  share  in  the  proprietorship  but  also  by  his 
being  made  headman  of  the  new  estate  ". 

This  passage  contains  the  kernel  of  all  the  great  schemes  of  colon- 
ization. 

About  the  same  time  Edward  Wace  had  introduced  a  new  method 
of  Cadastral  survey  by  which  each  estate  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
squares,  on  to  which  were  plotted  the  fields  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  of  which 
an  ordinary  Panjab  village  consists.  He  saw  that  such  squares  would  form 
excellent  units  for  the  allotment  of  holdings  in  new  Colonies.  If  the  evils 
hich  existed  in  congested  villages  from  which  settlers  were  drawn  were 
not  speedily  to  be  reproduced  in  new  estates,  clearly  holdings  must  be  of 
substantial  size.  Further  each  man's  allotment  should  consist  of  a  single 
block  of  regular  shape,  and  so  well  adapted  for  irrigation.  A  square  of 
27.8  acres  was  not  too  large  for  a  holding;  in  fact  in  the  earUest  schemes  the 
individual  allotments  consisted  of  several  squares. 

In  the  central  districts  the  people  have  grouped  themselves  in  weU 
organized  village  commimities.  A  village  is  often  owned  by  people  of  one 
clan.  Their  houses  and  those  of  their  dependents  occupy  a  central  site. 
The  cultivated  lands  are  held  in  severalty.  There  is  always  some  common 
property,  and,  till  the  advent  of  orderly  rule  led  to  a  rapid  extension  of  till- 
age, there  was  often  a  large  common  waste.  Big  owners  are  rare,  and, 
though  a  good  deal  of  land  is  in  the  hands  of  tenants,  some  of  whom  en- 
joy a  permanent  tenure  known  as  "occupancy  right",  the  normal  holding 
is  mostly  tilled  by  the  peasant  owner  and  his  family  with  the  help  of  some 
of  the  village  menials.  In  the  S.  \V.  Panjab  matters  are  different.  Tillage 
depended  on  artificial  means  of  irrigation,  and  the  expenditure  of  capital 
in  providing  it  became  the  best  of  titles.  Hence  the  well  holding,  a  small 
oasis  in  surrounding  waste,  became  the  natural  unit  of  property.  The  vil- 
]a%e  site  was  non-existent  or  unimportant.  The  cultivator  fovmd  it  more 
convenient  to  build  his  house  and  cattle  pens  beside  his  well.  Estates  were 
often  mere  groups  of  scattered  wells  owned  by  persons  of  different  tribes, 
the  only  common  tie  being  that  of  vicinage.  Another  difference  is  the  ex- 
istence of  any  landlord,  big  and  httle,  cultivating  through  tenants. 

The  type  of  landholding  which  foimd  favour  in  the  projects  for  Canal 
Colonies  was  that  of  the  Central  Panjab.  In  1886  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
Sir  Charles  Aitchison,  pronounced  emphatically  in  favour  of  importing 
peasants  who  would  tiU  their  own  lands.  At  the  same  time  local  cultivators 
were  to  be  given  the  chance  of  acquiring   land. 

To  complete  the  subject  of  survey  aud  demarcation,  the  27.8  acre 
square  was  used  on  the  Lower  Chenab  and  Lower  Jhelam  Canals,  but  in 
the  Triple  Project  a  more  convenient  rectangle  measuring  exactl}-  25  acres 
was  adopted.     In  1894  a  valuable  reform  was  introduced  by  which  each 
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large  square  was  subdivided  into  25  square  fields.  This  substitution  of 
survey  fields  of  regular  shape  with  permanen  boundaries  for  irregular- 
fields  with  possibly  shifting  boundaries  was  admirably  adapted  for  irri- 
gated tillage,  immensely  simplified  land  records,  and  made  any  future 
subdivision  due  to  inheritance  etc.  extremely  simple,  '■ 

§  5.  The  first  experiment  in  coi.onization. 

The  first  experiments  in  colonization  were  made  on  the  two  inunda- 
tion canals,  the  Sidhnai  and  the  Lower  Sohag-Para.  The  initial  step  was 
to  prepare  contour  maps  of  commanded  lands,  by  the  help  of  which  the  areas, 
which  could  conveniently  be  served  by  separate  water  courses  were  defined/ 
Village  areas  were  made  to  coincide  with  water  course  areas,  each  beingj 
given  its  own  channel.  Each  village  was  broken  up  into  squares  for  allot- 
ment purposes. 

Obviously  holdings  should  be  larger  on  inundation  canals  of  intermit- 
tent flow,  where  canal  water  may  have  to  be  supplemented  by  well  water^ 
than  on  perennial  canals.  But  the  adoption  of  4  squares  as  the  unit  oi 
allotment  on  the  two  small  canals  gave  holdings  of  90  and  iii  acres  respec- 
tively, and  these  were  larger  than  were  really  required. 

Under  the  leases  given  the  grantees  of  land  bound  themselves  to  bring 
two- thirds  of  the  areas  allotted  into  cultivation  in  five  years,  after  which  they 
were  entitled  to  acquire  ownership  with  power  of  transfer  by  paying  thei 
small  sum  of  four  shilUng  an  acre.     It  first  seemed  doubtful  whether  settlersi 
from  the  Central  Panjab  would  come  to  the  inhospitable  tract  commanded! 
by  the  Sidhnai  with  only  the  promise  of  water  for  part  of  the  year  and  tl 
certainty  of  being  surrounded  by  a  hostile  local  population.  But  in  the  at 
tumn  of  1886  some  Tats  from  Amritsar  came  to  stay,  and  soon  the  difficult) 
vanished.     The  natives  of  the  district  were  not  forgotten  in  the  distril 
ution.     Only    men   of  the  farming  classes  and  of  decent  character  wei 
brought  from  outside.     As  far  as  possible  villages  were  allotted  to  boc 
of  men  of  one  tribe,  each  coming  under  its  own  leader. 

The  immigration  into  the  area  commanded  by  the  lyower  Sohag  and 
Para  was  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  Most  of  the  immigrants  on  both  canals 
came  from  Lahore  and  Amritsar. 

§  6.  The  lower  chenab  canal  colonization  scheme. 

The  work  on  these  small  canals  was  planned  by  Edward  Wace.  But. 
he  died  before  the  larger  schemes  emerged.  By  1890  the  conversion  of  the 
Chenab  Canal  project  into  one  for  perennial  irrigation  was  approved.  The 
great  canal  commanded  the  Sandal  Bar,  Ijdng  between  the  Chenab  and 
Jhelam  and  containing  in  addition  to  a  few  old  village  estates  2  ^  million- 
acres  of  State  land.  The  Colonization  Scheme  framed  in  1890  by  Denzil 
Ibbetson  was  marked  by  a  union  of  large  ideas  and  grasp  of  detail^ 
characteristic  of  the  man.     The  aim  of  the  policy  adopted  was : 
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(i)  to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the  land  in  congested  districts ; 
(2)  to  colonize  the  new  area  with  well-  to-  do  small  farmers,  cultivat- 
ing their  own  holdings  with  the  aid  of  their  families  and  of  the  usual  men- 
iais. 

Sir  James  Lyall,  who  was  now  Lieutenant  Governor,  remarked  that : 
—  "It  seemed    essential  to    preserve  the  tradition  of  the  Panjab  as  a 
country  of  peasant  farmers.    No    other    general  frame    of   society  is  at 
present  either  possible  or  desirable.     The  bulk  of  the  available  lands  have 
therefore  been    appropriated  to  peasant  settlers...    Yeoman    grants   are 
I   intended  to  attract...  the  men  who,  without  attaining  to  the    ranks  of  the 
r  richer  gentry,    are   still  well  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  peasant  land- 
owner.     Naturally  this  class  comprises  some  of  the  most  inteUigent  and 
i  enterprising  men    in  the  agricultural  commimity...    Lastly    an  area  has 
■i  been  reserved  for  capitalists...  Capitalist  farming  is  not  a  system  suitable 
,  to  the    Panjab.   But  a  moderate  infusion  of  the  capitalist    element  is  not 
;i  without  its  advantages.     It  suppUes  natural  leaders  for   the  new  society. 
!  It  gives  opportunity  to    Government  to  reward  its   well    deserving  ser- 
Ij  vants,  and  to  encourage  the  more  enterprising  of  the   proxnncial    gentry. 
j  It  attracts    strong  men  who  are  able  to  command  the  services  of  consid- 
li  erable  bodies   of  tenants.  " 

Thus  three  kinds  of  grants  were  recognized,  but  probably  less 
than  one  tenth  of  the  available  land  went  to  yeomen  or  capitaHsts. 
Small  areas  were  sold  outright. 

The  peasant  grant  was  usually  of  one  square.  Yeomen  grants  were  of 
ioxii  or  five  squares  (iii  to  139  acres).  Capitalist  grants  were  of  6  to  20 
squares  (166  to  556  acres).  In  special  cases  the  Government  sanctioned 
larger  grants.  For  peasants  there  was  no  fine  on  entry.  But  capitalists 
paid  from  13  shillings  to  27  shillii^s  per  acre,  and  yeomen  8  shillii^,  the 
latter  sum  being  realized  by  instalments.  Peasants  were  bound  to  reside 
on  their  grants  and  in  later  settlements  the  same  obhgation  was  imposed 
on  yeomen. 

If  the  conditions  of  the  lease  were  fulfilled  a  yeoman  and  a  capitalist 
could  purchase  on  easy  terms  after  five  years,  while  a  peasant  could  only 
acquire  a  permanent  non-transferable  right  of  occupancy.  For  this  right 
no  charge  was  made.  The  reason  for  only  conceding  a  permanent  right  of 
occupancy  was  a  desire  to  protect  these  small  farmers  from  the  pitfalls 
which  beset  the  path  of  peasant  owners.  The  conviction  had  forced 
itself  on  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  the  preople  best  that  rural  in- 
debtedness and  land  transfer  had  become  very  serious  questions.  Ten 
years  were  still  to  elapse  before,  by  the  passing  of  the  Panjab  AHenation 
of  Land  Act,  XIII  of  1900,  transfers  to  non- agriculturists  became  subject 
to  severe  legal  restrictions  and  the  risk  of  ownership  proving  a  curse  w  as 
removed.  A  fewj  years  ago  there  were  political  reasons  for  a  reconsider- 
ation of  the  position.  The  disappearance  from  the  rm-al  economy  of  the 
province  of  ownership  with  unrestricted  right  of  transfer  had  removed 
the  objections  felt  in  1890.  Finally  it  was  decided  to  allow  the  peasant 
settlers  to  buy  land  worth  anything  from  £8  to  £  15  an  acre  by  the  almost 
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nominal  payment  of  i6  s.  8  d.  an  acre.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  1 
that  many  of  them  had  already  become  entitled  to  a  permanent  tenancy  ] 
which  makes  a  considerable  difference. 

The  enormous  task  of  colonizing  the  Sandal  Bar  could  not  be  carried 
out  by  the  ordinary  district  staff.  A  special  Colonization  Officer  was  appoint- 
ed, and  the  subordinate  staff  which  he  controlled  became   fairly  large. 
The  same  pohcy  was  followed  later  on  the  Ivowerjhelam  and  Lower  Barij 
Doab  Canals.     The  Colonies  have  been  admirable  training  ground  for  thej 
ablest  of  the  younger  Panjab  officers.     It  was  necessary  to  give  them  aj 
pretty  free  hand,  the  work  was  novel  and  important,  and  involved  great 
responsibihties.     While  he  was  controlled  from  outside,  the  Colony  Officer^ 
inside  his  Colony  had  to  be  a  benevolent  autocrat.     Autocracy  is  tolerable 
when  the  autocrat  is  content  to  be  also  the  servant  of  his  people,  and  in  this 
respect  the  Panjab  officers  did  not  show  themselves  lacking.     The  best 
known  of  them  were  Popham  Young  in  the  Ivower  Chenab  Colony  and 
Malcolm  Hailey  on  the  lyower  Jhelam  Canal. 

The  survey  required  before  settlers  could  be  introduced  has  already 
been  noticed.  Another  necessary  preliminary  to  successful  colonization  is  the 
provision  of  railway  communication.  A  good  deal  of  suffering  would  have 
been  saved  if  this  had  been  arranged  for  beforehand  in  the  case  of  the  Ivower 
Chenab  Canal.     The  tract  it  serves  is  now  traversed  by  several  railway 
Unes,  which   convey  the  enormous  surplus  produce  to  the  sea  board.     But 
while  colonization  began  in  1892,  the  construction  of  the  first  railway  was 
only  undertaken  in  1895.      The  lesson  had  been  learned  when  the  colon- 
ization to  the  lyower  Jhelam  Canal  was  undertaken,  and  the  tract  to  be;|i 
served  by  the  Lower  Bari  Doab  Canal,  where  colonization  is  now  in| 
progress,  Ues  directly  on  the  route  from  Lahore  to  Karachi  and  has  long  ; 
been  traversed  by  a  railway.  .' 

Experience  showed  that  allotment  ought  to  have  been  preceded  by  a  •  i 
soil  survey  sufficient  to  discriminate  between  good  land,  mediocre  land  pro- 
bably fit  for  distribution,  and  land  which  was  not  worth  tillage.  While 
the  bulk  of  the  land  in  the  Sandal  Bar  was  good,  there  was  poor  soil  on  its 
fringes,  which  might  better  have  been  left  unallotted.  That  settlers  were 
prepared  to  accept  land  was  no  proof  that  it  could  be  tilled  with  profit. 
Land  hunger  was  so  keen  that  a  man  wotdd  take  a  square  anywhere  in  order 
to  get  a  footing  and  work  up  a  case  for  an  exchange  later  on.  In  doubt- 
ful cases  the  prudent  course  was  to  give  land  out  experimentally  for  temp- 
orary cultivation.  In  the  Lower  Jhelam  Canal  Colony  a  soil  survey  of 
squares  was  made  before  allotment.  But  there  too  water  courses  were 
carried  into  land  which  was  not  worth  irrigating,  and  the  estimate  of  the 
available  area  had  to  be  revised. 

The  selection  of  peasant  colonists  was  entrusted  to  Deputy  Commis- 
sioners (i)  and  Settlement  Officers  (2),  the  locating  of  the  colonists  on  the 

(i)  The  Deputy  Commissioner  is  the  official  head  of  a  district. 

{2)  The  land  revenue  of  each  district  is  reassessed  at  intervals  of  20  or  30  years.      The 
officials  who  carry  out  the  delicate  duty  are  Settlement  Officers. 
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.  .ad  and  the  charge  of  their  future  welfare  w&s  the  task  of  the  Colonization 

Officer. 

The  choice  of  colonists  was  limited  to  five  tribes  noted  for  their  agri- 
cultural efficiency.  They  were  to  be  drawn  almost  entirely  from  seven 
districts  which  were  considered  to  be  congested,  Ambala,  Hoshyarpur,  Gm- 
daspur,  Sialkot,  Amritsar,  Jalandhar  and  Ludhiana.  Theae  form  a  sohd 
block  extending  from  the  low  hills  into  the  central  plain.  Most  of  the  col- 
onists beloi^ed  to  the  tvs  o  great  tribes  of  Jats  and  Arains.  There  were  some 
undoubted  advantages  in  restricting  the  choice  to  the  most  industrious 
tribes,  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  in  fact  it  would  not  have  been  wiser 
to  draw  other  fish  into  the  net. 

On  the  whole  there  was  not  much  to  complain  of  as  regards  the  selec- 
tions made.  Amritsar  furnished  many  colonists,  and  here  the  work  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  very  able  Settlement  Officer,  J.  A.  Grant.  He  adopted  an 
admirable  method,  which  may  be  described  in  his  own  words: 

"  When  I  had  fixed  on  a  village  as  one  from  which  I  would  be  likely  to 
obtain  a  good  number  of  settlers...  an  order  was  sent  to  the  patwari  (i) 
to  be  in  attendance  on  a  day  named  to  supply  verbally  the  required 
details  as  to  land  owned.  I  used  to  find  it  convenient  to  halt  a  day  at 
the  village,  and  the  evening  before  to  call  up  the  headmen  of  the  \Tllage 
to  explain  to  them  the  terms  on  which  the  land  would  be  given.  They  were 
at  the  same  time  warned  that  any  deceit  or  personation  would  be  punished 
by  my  refusing  to  give  any  land  to  that  village...  Then  they  would  be 
sent  to  talk  it  over  until  the  next  day,  when  all  the  would-be  settlers 
came  up  in  a  body.  These  I  would  first  separate  into  pattis  (or  wards) 
and  make  the  men  of  each  patti  sit  in  a  long  row,  the  fathers  next  their 
sons,  and  brothers  next  one  another. 

''  Walking  down  this  row  I  could  easily  see  the  men  who  were  physically 
unsuitable.  Many  old  dotards  and  mere  boys  would  be  broght  up  in  the 
hope  of  thus  securing  an  extra  square  for  the  family...  His  colour  would 
often  betray  the  habitual  opium-eater,  and  his  general  appearance  (more 
especially  his  hands)  the  shaukin  (2).  A  show  of  hands  is  a  simple  method  of 
discovering  the  real  workers...  Next,  if  any  one  family  was  represented  by 
too  many  members,  one  or  two  of  these  would  be  weeded  out  amid  loud 
protests...  Then  with  the  patwari  and  a  mumshi  (3)  at  my  elbow,  and  attended 
by  the  headmen  of  the  patti,  I  would  go  down  the  line  and  take  down  the 
name  and  the  area  of  each  man's  share,  his  age,  parentage  and  got  {4).  This 
process  would  expose  those  who  already  had  sufficient  holdings  or  who  had 
mortgaged  a  considerable  share  of  their  land,  and  these,  too,  were  weeded 
out.  The  residue  would  be  put  down  for  a  square  each,  with  perhaps  an 
extra  square  for  the  man  who,  by  common  consent,  was  named  the  leading 
man  of  the  patti  —  the  bell-  wether  whose  lead  all  would  follow.     Thus 

(i)  Village  accountant. 
(«)  Dandy. 

(3)  Native  clerk. 

(4)  Subdivision  of  a  tnbe. 
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the  original  crowd  of  applicants  would  be  reduced  to  a  band  of  men  all 
connected  by  common  descent,  all  physically  fit  to  take  up  a  life  in  a  new 
country  under  considerable  difficulties,  all  hard  up  for  land,  but  with 
sufficient  resources  to  start  them.  All  enquiries  would  be  made  publicly 
at  the  time  of  selection,  and  verbally  ". 

As  on  the  Sidhnai,  so  on  the  Lower  Chenab  Canal  the  first  steps  were 
difficult.  There  was  no  railway,  the  nomad  cattle  thieves  were  hostile, 
prolonged  drought  had  made  the  Bar  more  than  usually  desolate.  Many 
colonists  returned  to  their  houses  in  despair.  Those  who  remained  and 
survived  a  severe  outbreak  of  cholera  reaped  an  excellent  harvest  from  the 
virgin  soil.  The  period  of  trial  was  a  short  one,  and  soon  the  demand  for 
land  among  the  peasants  of  the  central  and  submontane  districts  became 
very  keen,  and  has  continued  so  ever  since. 

Probably  the  l/ower  Chenab  Canal  Colonization  Officers  between  1892 
and  1906  had  to  deal  with  from  40  to  50  thousand  selected  immigrant 
peasants  besides  a  host  of  clamorous  applicants  who  besieged  their  gates 
without  credentials.  All  the  settlers  from  one  Amritsar  or  Gurdaspur^ 
village  were  put  into  a  single  colony  village. 

The  most  suitable  size  for  a  new  Estate  was  about  1,800  acres:  20  per 
cent,  of  the  area  was  reserved  as  common  pasture,  and  further  reservations 
had  to  be  made  for  the  village  site,  etc.  An  ordinary  village  therefore  con- 
tained from  40  to  50  allotment  squares.  If  this  was  more  than  was 
required  for  one  group  of  immigrants,  another  group,  which  could  fit  in 
well  with  the  first,  had  to  be  put  in  the  same  estate.  It  then  consisted  of 
two  wards,  and  usually  each  ward  had  its  separate  headman. 

The  Colonization  Officer  was  by  no  means  done  with  the  colonist  when 
he  had  sent  him  to  the  village  with  the  slip  of  paper  which  indicated  the' 
square  of  which  he  was  to  be  given  possession.     The  Oriental  believes  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  his  ruler  to  be  his  "  father  and  mother  ."     The  Coloniza- 
tion Officer  had  to  listen  to  every  complaint  reasonable  or  unreasonable. 
If  the  irrigation  arrangements  were  working  badly  he  had  to  approach  thei 
Canal  Officer.  If  a  settler  had  fair  ground  for  dissatisfaction  with  the  square, 
first  allotted,  he  had  to  try  to  arrange  for  an  exchange.  He  selected  the  land , 
for  the  village  site  and  insisted  on  its  being  laid  out  after  a  regular  pattern 
with  broad  roads,  commodious  house  sites,  and  fixed  places  outside  for 
the  deposit  of  manure. 

His  fatherly  discipline  included  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  practices,^ 
the  sinking  of  a  drinking  well  and  the  planting  of  trees.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  cramped  and  dirty  sites  in  old  Panjab  villages  will  sym- 
pathize with  his  efforts.  But  it  is  quite  likely  that  in  the  desire  to  make  the; 
colony  a  model  settlement  regulation  was  pushed  too  far.  The  later  poli- 
cy has  been  rather  to  pursue  the  same  ends  by  less  direct  means,  e.  g. 
by  making  the  insanitary  state  of  a  village  a  reason  for  deferring  the  salej 
of  proprietary  right. 

The  drafting  of  industrious  peasants  intot  he  colony  has  from  the  econi 
omic  point  of  view  been  a  great  success.  A  desert  has  been  converted 
into  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  Panjab  districts. 
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The  arrangements  for  the  location  in  separate  villages  of  the  nomads 
of  the  Bar  were  not  ungenerous.  They  are  a  manly  race  and  have  proved 
so  satisfactory,'  both  as  cultivators  and  as  citizens  that  it  is  matter  for  re- 
gret that  even  more  was  not  done  for  them.  Their  villages  are  models  of 
neatness   and   cleanliness. 

Special  grants  to  camel  owners  subject  to  a  condition  binding  the 
grantee  to  maintain  camels  for  military  transport  service  were  made  later. 
The  difl&culty  of  working  them  successfully  has  been  great,  and  econom- 
ically they  have  been  far  less  satisfactory  than  the  ordinary  grants. 

A  perception  of  the  weakness  of  a  society  without  natural  leaders  was 
probably  behind  Sir  James  Lyall's  plea  for  a  considerable  admixture 
of  yeoman  and  capitalist  holdings.  But  his  intentions  were  never  really 
carried  out.  The  grants  were  in  fact  used  to  a  considerable  extent  as 
additional  pensions  to  deser\-ing  native  officials  with  no  regard  to  their 
fitness  or  unfitness  for  country'  life.  The  pensioned  hospital  assistant  or 
district  judge  was  usually  a  townsman,  and  his  sole  interest  in  the  co1od> 
was  the  collection  of  his  rents.  Even  when  genuine  agriculturists  were  se- 
lected, they  were  naturally  men  who  were  doing  useful  work  in  their  own 
districts.  They  had  no  wish  to  leave  and  their  Deputy  Commissioner  pre- 
ferred to  keep  them.  Hence  a  clamour  for  exemptions  from  residence  and 
wholesale  absenteeism  with  or  without  leave.  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  economics  the  peasant  grantees  proved  far 
superior.  But  one  cannot  look  without  apprehension  on  a  social  chess- 
board on  which  all  the  pieces  are  pawTis,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
time  the  more  thrifty  and  energetic  will  become  knights  or  castles. 

The  progress  of  allotment  is  shown  in  the  following  statement : 

Table  III.  —  Lower  Chenah  Canal  Colonization  Scheme: 
Pros,ress  of  Allotment. 


1892-95.  . 
1896-98.  . 
1899-1904. 
1905-1Q12 


421,000 

— 

— 

421,000 

431,000 

390,  coo 

— 

821,000 

451,000 

560,000 

789,000 

1,809,000 

456,000 

575.000 

808,000 

1.839,000 

The  work  was  practically'  completed  in  twelve  years.  In  1911-12 
the  colonists  sowed  1,912,000  acres  of  crops.  It  is  well  that  nearly  2 
million  acres  should  have  been  brought  under  tillage,  but  it  is  certainly 
regrettable  that  in  a  tract  where  manure  is  not  largely  used  and  which  is 
copiously  irrigated  there  should  be  no  fallows.  The  best  of  land  will  not 
stand  continuous  cropping  imder  these  conditions,  and  canal  engineers  have 
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had  painful  experience  elsewhere  of  the  evil  of  water  logging.  It  was  in- 
tended that  only  three  fourths  of  each  holding  should  be  irrigated  every 
year.  But  in  practice  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  enforcing  that  wise 
restriction. 

Nearly  four  fifths  of  the  colonized  area  is  in  what  has  been  consti- 
tuted the  Ivyallpur  district.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  in  1891  its  popu- 
lation exceeded,  1,000  or  2,000  souls.  Twenty  years  later  the  number  was 
857,711.  Two  railways  passing  respectively  through  the  district  unite  in  its 
south  western  corner  with  a  third,  which  serves  the  I/)wer  Jhelam  Colony. 
They  are  the  means  of  carrying  an  enormous  export  of  wheat  and  oil- 
seeds to  Karachi.  Roads  have  been  constructed,  avenues  of  trees  planted, 
and  the  district  is  one  sheet  of  cultivation.  The  capital  is  at  lyyallpur,  which 
in  1911  had  a  population  of  19,598  souls.  In  addition  market  towns  have 
been  established  at  other  points  on  the  railways.  The  sites  were  located 
on  Government  land.  There  was  careful  planning,  demarcation  of  roads 
and  of  sites  for  shops,  dwelling  places  and  factories.  The  sites  were 
sold  and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  the  expenditure  required  to  lay  out. 
the  town  on  sanitary  lines.  The  administration  of  lyyallpur  was  some 
years  ago  assimilated  to  that  of  an  ordinary  district. 


§  7.  The  lower  jhei^am  canae  colonization  scheme. 

The  tract  irrigated  by  the  l/ower  Jhelam  Canal  contains  a  large 
area  of  excellent  land.  The  colonization  work  is  practically  finished.  Its 
progress  is   shown   below. 

Table  IV.  —  Lower  Jhelam  Canal  Colonization  Scheme: 
Progress  of  allotment. 

Period  Acres  allotted 

1902-04 148,000 

1905-07  : 348,000 

1908-10 388,000 

I9II-I3 403,000 

The  land  is  fully  cultivated.    In  1912-13  386,798  acres  were  sown. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  colony  lies  in  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of 
the  available  land  has  been  allotted  on  horse-breeding  conditions.  In  India] 
military  security  must    over-ride    purely  economic    considerations.      In^ 
parts  of  the   Panjab  horse-breeding  is  a  favourite  pursuit,  and  GovemmeniJ 
has  done  much  to  improve  the  country  bred  horse  by  importing  stallioi 
Native  cavalry  has  been  able  to  obtain  mounts  in  the  country,  but  tl 
horsing  of  the  heavier  English  cavalry  has  always  been  costly,  as  remount 
from  Australia  had  to  be  purchased.    It  was  decided  to  make  a  big  e2 
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ment  as  to  the  possibility  of  breeding  locally  horses  good  enough  for  heavy 
cavalry.  The  settler  would  be  required  to  keep  a  brood  mare  passed  as 
fit  for  the  purpose  by  an  Army  Remount  oflScer.  Government  stallions 
would  be  kept  at  convenient  centres,  the  young  stock,  when  good  enough, 
wotdd  be  bought  from  the  colonists  at  10  months  or  under  and  drafted 
into  a  remount  depot,  to  be  reared  there  till  they  were  fit  for  service. 
The  Mona  Remount  Dep6t  covers  an  area  of  nearly  10  square  miles,  and 
a  similar  area  has  been  reserved  for  a  mule  run  near  Sargodha,  the  capital 
of  the  Colony.  Native  Cavalry  regiments  have  been  given  allotments  for 
stud  farms  and  horse  runs  both  in  the  Lower  Jhelam  and  Lower  Chenab 
Colonies. 

The  Colonization  Scheme  comprised : 

(a)  Horse-  breeding  Peasant  Grants.     As  the  grantee  had  to  main- 
tain a  mare  the  size  was  2  squares  or  56  acres. 

(6)  Horse-  breeding  Safedposh  (i)  grants  for  men  of  higher  rank, 
who  would  keep  more  than  one  mare,     i  ^  square  per  mare  was  allotted. 

(c)  Studfarms  of  the  same  class  as  (6)  but  of  larger  size. 

{d)  Peasant  grants  without  horse-  breeding  conditiof  s. 

{e)   Civil  grants  without  horse-breeding  conditions,  corresponding 
to  yeoman  and  capitalist  grants  on  the  Lower  Chenab  Canal. 

In  addition  there  were  allotments  for  Janglis  {2),  for  tree  planting, 
for  village  head-men,  and  for  menials.  The  last  class  consisting  of  sweep- 
ers, leather  workers,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  etc.,  play  a  very  important 
part  in  the  rural  economy  of  the  Panjab. 

In  the  Panjab  Colonies  Report  for  1912-13  the  distribution  of  the 
land  is  given  as  follows : 

Table  V.  —  Lower  Jhelam  Canal  Colonization  Schema : 

Distribution  of  tfie  Land. 

•'  * 

Nature  of  Grant  Acres 

Peasant  horse-breeding 194,702 

Safedposh  horse-breeding 22,279 

Studfarms 6,754 

Infantry  grantees 39,283 

Civil  grantees 23,250 

Janglis       59,816 

Village  menials 10,869 

»        headmen 7,253 

Tree  planting 3,505 

Army  Remount  Dep6ts 20,068 

Regimental  Stud  Farms 8,436 

Proprietary 6,540 

(i)  "  Safed  posh  "  (White  robed)  =  gentleman. 

(2)  "  Janglis  "   =  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Bar. 
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Here  only  lo  per  cent,  of  the  village  area  was  reserved  for  grazing. 
A  large  common  is  not  wanted  where  irrigation  secures  people  against 
scarcity  of  fodder. 

The  peasant  paid  no  entrance  fee.  He  was  bound  to  reside  and  cpuld 
not  alienate.  If  he  brought  half  the  area  of  his  grant  under  tillage  he 
was  entitled  after  five  years  to  permanent  tenant  right  free  of  charge 
if  he  was  a  horse-  breeder,  otherwise  on  payment  of  2s.  8d.  an  acre.  The 
horse-  breeding  tenant  had  no  reason  to  grumble  at  his  obligation  to 
sell  young  stock  to  Government,  for  the  average  price  fixed  was  very  liberal. 
It  has  been  necessary  in  the  case  of  these  service  grants  to  provide  for 
devolution  by  the  rule  of  primogeniture. 

The  safedposh  grants  were  subject  to  much  the  same  stipulations. 
An  entrance  fee  was  charged.  Residence  might  be  excused.  Primogen- 
iture was  applied  to  all  the  service  grants  and  to  all  the  ordinary  grants 
exceeding  4  squares. 

On  the  whole  the  peasants  have  proved  good  horse-breeders,  but  the 
larger  grants  have  often  been  failures.  A  fair  supply  of  good  remounts 
has  been  obtained,  and  the  horses  which  are  not  good  enough  for  British 
cavalry  are  available  for  native  regiments,  which  can  also  buy  direct  from 
the  colonists.  The  number  of  brood  mares  in  the  Colony  is  probably 
about  3,500.     The  working  of  the  scheme  is  shown  in  the  annexed  table: 


TabIvE  VI.  —  Lower  Jhelam  Canal  Colonization  Scheme: 
Results  of  the  Horse-Breeding  Grants. 


Year 


Foals  born 


Percentage 

of 
successful 
coverings 


Putcbases 


British 
Cavalry 


Native 
Cavalry 


Total 


1904-05 
1907—08 
1909-10 
1910-II 
1911-12 
1912-13 


563 
1,756 
1,668 
1,836 
1,870 
1,646 


128 

579 

489 

369 
402 

374 


6 

148 

145 
103 

lOI 

122 


134 
727 
634 
472 

503 
496 


A  few  years  ago  there  were  circumstances  which  led  the  people  to,' 
think  that  Government  would  not  insist  strictly  on  the  fulfilment  of  thei 
conditions,  and  this  appears  to  have  given  the  scheme  a  set-back,  which 
it  may  be  hoped  will  be  temporary.  Service  conditions  have  hampered; 
the  agricultural  development  of  the  Lower  Jhelam  Canal  Colony.  ThCj 
number  of  colom'sts  has  been  limited  by  the  necessity  of  giving  the  horse- 
breeder  two  squares  instead  of  one.  Primogeniture  is  foreign  to  the  ide£ 
of  the  Pan  jab  peasant,     A  man's  sons  will  not  unite  whole-heartedly  in| 
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developing  a  grant  if  the  eldest  son  is  iSnally  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their 
labours 

At  first  nature  seemed  to  conspire  against  this  Colony.  There 
were  virulent  outbreaks  of  plague  in  1904  and  1907,  and  in  1905  the  spring 
crops  were  injured  by  frosts  and  the  cotton  crop  destroyed  by  boll-worm. 
But  neither  the  handicap  of  service  conditions  nor  natural  calami- 
ties have  prevented  the  success  of  the  settlement,  which  has  converted 
400,000  acres  of  waste  into  a  well  cultivated  plain  and  provided  a  comfort- 
able livelihood  for  thousands  of  peasants.  These  people  have  been  largely 
drawn  from  North  Western  districts,  and  as  a  rule  profess  the  faith  of 
Islam.  The  proportion  of  land  included  in  old  proprietary  estates  is  much 
larger  on  the  Lower  Chenab  Canal.  The  old  landowners  are  Muhammadans, 
and  it  is  just  as  well  that  their  new  neighbours  should  be  their  co-reU- 
gionists.  Service  conditions  make  it  diflScult  to  allow  the  tenants  to  ac- 
quire ownership. 


§  8.  The  lower  bari  doab  canal  colonization  scheivie. 

When  the  Lower  Bari  Doab  Canal  Colonization  Scheme  was  drawn 
up  there  was  much  past  experience  to  draw  upon.  Clearly  the  larger 
grants  had  in  no  way  served  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  created, 
and  service  grants,  however  useful  to  the  Army,  were  economically  in- 
ferior to  peasant  grants.  The  special  reasons  which  on  the  Lower  Chenab 
Canal  led  Government  to  sell  the  proprietary  right  at  a  small  fraction  of 
its  real  value  did  not  apply.  In  view  of  the  eager  competition  for  land 
and  the  evidence  that  had  accumulated  as  to  its  value  it  was  urged  that, 
before  finally  parting  with  public  property,  the  State  was  bound  to  demand 
a  fair  price.  The  days  were  past  when  to  settle  in  a  new  colony  involved 
any  special  hardship.  Yeoman  and  capitalist  grants  were  given  up,  and 
land  grants  to  meritorious  native  ofiicials  were  condemned.  But  75,000 
acres  were  reserved  for  grants  of  125,  250,  and  375  acres  to  members  of  the 
hereditary  landed  gentry.  No  condition  of  residence  was  imposed,  and 
the  recipients  will  generally  fulfil  the  role  of  absentee  landlords.  Even 
so  those  who  know  the  Panjab  best  will  approve.  The  grantees,  if  they 
seek  to  acquire  ownership,  will  get  the  same  terms  as  ordinary  peasant 
settlers.  But  to  get  land  at  all  in  a  colony,  is  now  looked  on  as  a  valuable 
privilege.  The  capitaUst  or  retired  public  servant  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  bidding  for  land  at  auctions,  as  it  is  proposed  to  sell  in  this  way 
an  area  of  125,000  acres. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  retain  the  military  advantages  of  ser\-ice 
grants  while  avoiding  their  economic  defects.  An  ordinary  allotment 
win  consist  of  one  rectangle  of  25  acres.  If  the  grantee  fulfils  the  conditions 
he  will  be  given  permanent  tenant  right  after  five  years.  He  can  convert 
this  five  years  later  into  ownership  by  paying  the  market  value  as  deduced 
from  auction  sales  less  a  percentage  which  had  not  been  determined  when 
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the  scheme  was  sanctioned  in  February  1914.  The  purchase  money 
may  be  paid  in  instalments  extending  over  30  years.  Till  it  is  paid  the 
settler  remams  a  tenant  paying  a  rent  of  is.  4d.  an  acre  in  addition  to  charges 
for  water  rates,  land  revenue,  and  cesses  which  owners  pay.  These  holdings 
descend  on  the  grantee's  death  to  his  sons  in  equal  shares.  * 

Most  of  the  new  estates  will  also  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  7,000 
"service"  rectangles  with  a  total  area  of  175,000  acres.  5,000  will  be  held 
on  condition  of  maintaining  a  brood  mare  for  horse-breeding  and  2,000 
on  a  like  condition  for  mule  breeding.  The  total  area  of  the  estates  contain- 
ing service  rectangles  will  be  680,000  acres.  No  one  will  be  allotted  a 
service  rectangle  who  has  not  already  got  a  rectangle  on  ordinary  terms. 
The  settlers  most  likely  to  be  efficient  horse-  breeders  will  receive  a  service 
rectangle  in  addition.  The  competition  for  these  extra  rectangles  will  be 
keen.  Government  will  not  part  with  ownership.  They  will  be  given 
on  lease,  but  probably  for  an  indefinite  term,  and  the  lessee  who  fulfils 
the  conditions  will  run  no  risk  of  ejectment.  It  will  be  necessary  on  the 
death  of  the  lessee  to  admit  only  one  of  his  heirs  as  successor.  But  the 
existence  of  the  family  rectangle  gives  other  sons  a  permanent  stake  in 
the  colony. 

Of  this  area  of  680,000  acres  there  will  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Commander-  in-  Chief  103,000  acres  for  deserving  native  soldiers.  A  sim- 
ilar plan  was  followed  in  the  l/ower  Jhelam  Colony,  the  selection  of 
military  colonists  by  the  civil  authorities,  as  was  the  rule  in  the  lyower 
Chenab  Colony,  having  proved  a  troublesome  business.  Settlers  for  the 
rest  of  the  area  will  be  obtained  locally  from  the  two  districts,  Montgomery 
and  Multan,  served  by  the  canal,  and  from  other  western  and  west-central 
districts.  But  in  addition,  villages  with  an  area  of  80,000  acres  will  be- 
reserved  for  peasant  settlers  of  the  best  agricultural  tribes  from  the 
crowded  districts  of  Amritsar,  Gurdasphur,  Hoshyarpur,  and  Jalandhar. 
These  men  will  not  be  horse-breeders,  but  it  is  hoped  that  their  farming 
will  be  a  pattern  to  the  less  expert  peasantry  from  the  western  districts. 
The  full  proposals  are  shown  below. 
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Table  \1I.  —  Lower  Ban  Doab  Canal  Colonization  Scheme : 
Distribution  of  the  Land. 

Object  Acres 

(a)  Sale  by  Auction 125,000 

{b)  Hereditary  Landed  Gentry 75,000 

(c)   Peasants  in  villages  containing  horse  and  mule- 
breeding  rectangles  (i)  Service 125,000 

(2)  Balance 555, 000 

{d)  Peasants  from  congested  districts 80,000 

{e)  Depressed  classes 30,000 

(/)  Compensatory  grants  and  grants  to  men  who 

have  lost  land  by  river  action 40,000 

(g)  Regimental   Horse    farms,    Agricultm-al    and 

Private  Breeding  Farms,  etc 100,000 

(h)  Forests 40,000 

(t*  Reward  Grants  and  Reserve 22,000 

Total  .    .    .    1,192,000 


§  9.  The  value  of  coloxy  land. 

Rough  estimates  may  be  given  of : 

(a)  the  value  of  Colony  land,  and 

(b)  the  yearly  income  which  the  State  derives  from  it. 
The  result  of  auction  sales  is  shown  below. 


Table  \T[II.  —  Auction  Sales  of  Colony  Land. 


Colcmy 


Average    Price 
£.     s.    d. 


I«owa:  Chenab 1892 

Upper  Ban  Doab      1896 

IjOwer  Chenab 1          1899 

I/)wer  Chenab 1900 

I/>wer  Jhelam. 1902 

Upper  Bari  Doab 1905 


8,793 
10,912 
5.107 
9.913 
4.783 
1,132 


2170 
380 
8  19  o 
770 
10  4  o 
17  12  o 


In  August  1 91 3  land  was  sold  on  the  new  Upper  Chenab  Canal  at 
an  average  price  of  £  15  2s.  8d.  an  acre.  Putting  it  moderately,  agricultural 
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land  in  a  colony  in  its  unreclaimed  state  is  now  worth  £  lo  to  £  15  an 
acre.  The  following  figures  illustrate  the  rapid  rise  of  the  renting  value 
of  land  on  the  Lower  Chenab  Canal  : 


Table  IX.  —  Rental  Value  of  Land  on  the  Lower  Chenab  Canal. 


Year 


JhaDg  Branch   I 


J  hang  Branch  II, 


Acres 


Average    Rent 


Average  Rent 


1902^03. 
1908-09. 
1909-10. 


2,612 

9,446 

12,283 


8  shillings 
12  shillings 
15   shillings 


4.385 
15,264 
16,875 


7  "Y^  shillings 

10  shillings 

11  shillings 


Some  addition  should  be  made  on  account  of  charges  properly  payable 
by  the  landlord  which  he  transfers  to  the  lessee.  Annual  charges  in  the 
fully  developed  Lower  Chenab  Colony  may  be  roughly  estimated  as  : 

Water  Rate 4        to  5  ^  shillings  per  acre 

Land  Revenue     ....  2  14  to  3  ^           »            «       » 

Cesses Mj  to      ^           »           »       » 

Total      6  1/1  to  9  14          ))           »       » 

The  water  rates  are  very  low  as  compared  with  those  on  the  Egyptian 
canals. 

* 
*  * 

The  colonization  of  canal  lands  in  the  Western  Pan  jab  has  been  a! 
notable  achievement.    The  problems  to  be  faced  have  been  novel  and  some- 
times difficult.     While  mistakes  have   been   made,   it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  a  great  experiment  is  being  steadily  carried  to  a  successful  issue,  and  1 
that  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  Panjab  has  been  vastly  increased| 
thereby. 


Sketch  Map  of  Punjab. 


pro  vj'  n  ce 


Briiiih   distr: .  is  ;  lx>ur..j 

Xalive  Stale; 

Rivers  aad  C.inaL=. 

Railway;. 

Area  of  New  C  lonie^. 


Caxals: 

I.  Western  Jamna       Canai 
II.  Sirhind 

III.  Upper  Bari  DfXib 

IV.  Upper  Clienab 

\'.  Lower  Bari  Doab 
VI.  Upper  Jhelam 
VII.  Lower  Chenab 
VIII.  Lower  Jhelam 
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I.  —  Some  attempts  to  utilise  surplus  town  labour  in  agricul- 
ture. —  An  article  in  the  Country  Gentleman  of  July  4th,  1914,  describes 
the  work  of  a  number  of  agencies  in  New  York  which  are  helping,  each 
in  its  own  sphere,  to  solve  the  problem  of  pro\4ding  labour  for  the  farms ; 
some  by  establishing  town  workers  wth  a  little  capital  of  their  own  upon 
small  farms  in  New  York  State,  others  by  drafting  unemployed  town 
labourers  into  the  country  districts  where  there  is  a  demand  for  their 
services. 

The  situation  which  agencies  of  the  latter  type  are  trying  to  adjust 
is  one  which  may  be  found  in  some  form  in  almost  any  country.  There 
are  at  all  times  in  New  York  City  large  numbers  of  unemployed,  many 
of  whom,  it  has  been  proved,  are  capable  of  performing  useful  work  in 
agriculture.  With  the  object  of  inducing  suitable  men  to  accept  such 
work  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has  opened  a  Labour 
Bureau  or  Exchange  in  New  York.  Here  he  interviews  men  who  are  will- 
ing to  leave  the  city  and  work  on  farms ;  ascertains  what  experience  if 
any  they  have  of  farm  work ;  and  endeavours  to  place  each  man  in  a  pK)s- 
ition  of  some  kind  in  the  coimtry. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  men  who  make  use  of  the  Exchange  belong 
to  two  principal  groups.  The  first  are  the  immigrants  who  were  employed 
in  agriculture  in  their  own  country  and  who  are,  therefore,  likely  to  be 
worth  a  higher  wage  in  agriculture  than  in  any  town  occupation,  since  any 
work  of  the  latter  kind  which  they  are  capable  of  performing  must  necessar- 
ily be  of  the  lowest  type  of  unskilled  and  probably  casual  labour. 

Unfortunately  it  is  just  those  immigrants  who  are  fascinated  most  by 
the  bustle  and  excitement  of  the  towns.  Many  of  them  have  friends  in 
inland  towns,  already  engaged  in  unskilled  work  in  factories  or  foundries, 
who  take  charge  of  them  upon  their  arrival  at  New  York;  but  there  are 
alwa3rs  men  who  upon  landing  remain  practically  stranded  in  the  city. 
The  Exchange  seeks  out  those  men  and  tries  to  put  them  into  touch  with 
farmers  seeking  help  \\ho  are  willing  to  pay  the  railway  fare  to  the  farms. 

The  second  class  of  desirable  farm  labourers  is  made  up  of  the  boys 
and  yotmg  men  originally  from  the  coimtry  who  have  failed  in  the  town. 
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Many  of  these  are  mere  lads  who  have  left  the  farms  for  the  town  at  the 
first  opportunity,  who  have  tried  one  occupation  after  another  without 
success,  and  who  are  ready  to  go  back  to  the  country  w  here  at  least  they  are 
certain  to  find  good  food  and  a  warm  lodging.  The  lads  are  sent  on 'to 
farmers  who  make  application  for  help  to  the  Exchange.  The  railway 
fare  is  advanced  by  the  State  and  refunded  by  the  farmer.  Every  effort 
is  made  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  to  select  suitable  help  for  each  farmer 
who  applies  to  the  Exchange ;  but  he  points  out  that  responsibility  for  the 
labour  problem  lies  to  some  extent  with  the  farmers  themselves  who  some- 
times fail  to  make  proper  provision  for  the  welfare  of  the  labourers  they 
employ.  The  problem  is  largely  one  of  seasonal  labour,  and  the  New  York 
lyabour  Exchange  does  everything  in  its  power  to  reduce  the  demand  for 
such  labour,  trying  in  every  case  to  induce  farmers  to  make  yearly  con- 
tracts with  their  labourers  and  arrange  the  work  so  as  to  keep  the  men  on 
the  farm  constantly  employed.  The  officers  connected  with  the  Exchange 
try  also  to  ensure  that  the  farmers  pay  the  men  they  employ  the  full 
market  value  of  their  labour.  They  fix  $300  a  year,  with  a  cottage  free,  as  a 
fair  wage  for  an  experienced  married  man,  and  from  $  18  to  $  30  a  month 
with  board  for  an  unmarried  man. 

The  Exchange  has  occasionally  sent  batches  of  men  into  the  country 
districts  to  seek  for  work,  but  as  a  rule  it  waits  for  applications  from  the 
farmers.  Occasionally,  too,  the  Exchange  has  extended  its  activity  beyond 
the  State  of  New  York  and  sent  skilled  farm  labourers  into  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania. 

One  of  the  agencies  which  is  contributing  to  the  relief  of  the  towns 
by  transforming  poor  town  dwellers  into  farmers  is  the  Jewish  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Aid  Society.  This  Society  administers  a  fund  established 
twenty-five  years  ago  by  Baron  de  Hirsch,  and  the  fund  serves  to  finance 
the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Agricultural  School  at  Woodbine,  New  Jersey.  More 
than  900  poor  boys  drawn  from  the  worst  parts  of  large  cities  have  received 
one  or  two  year's  training  in  practical  agriculture  at  this  school,  and  have 
passed  on  to  situations  on  farms.  In  addition,  the  farm-labour  depart- 
ment of  the  Society,  during  the  six  years  it  has  been  in  operation,  has 
found  situations  on  farms  for  3,578  men.  The  Society  also  makes  loans  to 
heads  of  families  to  enable  them  to  acquire  farms  and  settle  permanently 
upon  the  land.  Naturally  the  Society  confines  its  activities  to  members 
of  the  Jewish  faith. 

Columbia  University  has  also  turned  its  attention  to  the  problem  of 
encouraging  a  movement  from  the  towns  with  the  object  of  counterbalanc- 
ing the  rural  exodus,  and  has  founded  in  New  York  City  an  institute  imder 
the  direction  cf  an  agricultural  specialist  to  provide  short  courses  in  agri- 
culture for  town  workers.  Professor  Morgan,  the  Director  in  charge  of 
this  work,  believes  firmly  that  one  year's  instruction  in  agriculture  followed 
by  a  year  of  supervised  practical  work  on  a  farm  is  a  sufficient  training  to 
fit  men  who  have  hitherto  worked  in  towns  for  earning  their  living  in 
agriculture.      It  is  too  early  yet  to  speak  of  the  results  of  his  efforts,  but 
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Professor  2kIorgan  is  enthusiastic  and  sangxiine,  and  the  experiment  of 
turning  discontented  town  dwellers  into  farmers  is  likely  to  prove  interestio  g. 


2.  —  Bankers'  committees  on  agriculturai.  development  and 
EDUCATION.  —  During  the  past  few  years  the  farmer  and  his  problems 
have  been  very  widely  discussed  in  the  United  States,  not  only  by  persons 
who  depend  more  or  less  directly  upon  agricxilture  for  their  living,  but  by 
business  men,  railway  men,  bankers  and  others  whose  interest  in  the 
farmer  is  indirect.  The  formation  of  Cotmty  Development  Committees, 
Country  Life  Committees  and  similar  associations  has  enabled  each  of 
these  classes  to  contribute  in  some  degree  to  the  progress  of  a  movement 
which  has  for  its  objects  the  better  organisation  of  agriculture  and  the 
amelioration  of  life  in  the  country ;  but  some  three  years  ago  American 
bankers  took  the  significant  step  of  creating  special  committees  of  their 
State  Associations  with  the  title  of  "  Bankers'  Committees  on  Agricviltural 
Development  and  Education". 

At  the  first  Conference  ot  delegates  from  these  Committees  held  in 
October,  1911,  seven  States  were  represented.  A  year  later  the  number  of 
states  had  increased  to  twenty-three  and  at  the  present  time  there  are 
about  thirty-eight  Committees  in  the  country.  At  the  end  of  1913,  with 
the  object  of  making  the  work  of  the  Committees  more  effective  as  well 
as  more  widely  known,  the  bankers  founded  a  weekly  review  which,  under 
the  title  of  the  Farmer-Banker,  appears  to  have  met  with  considerable 
success  as  a  farm  paper. 

The  Bankers'  Committees  are  intended  in  the  main  to  act  as  propa- 
gandist bodies  carrying  on  a  campaign  for  the  improvement  of  technical 
^agriculture  aud  for  the  better  organisation  of  the  whole  fanning  industry. 
I  Their  aim  is  to  disseminate  information  gathered  by  the  numerous  agencies, 
|ofl&cial  and  private,  already  working  on  behalf  of  better  farming;  and  to  some 
f.extent  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  such  agencies.  The  bankers  —  probably 
'with  a  good  deal  of  reason  —  assert  that  the  existing  agencies  for  agricult- 
ural research  and  education  have  accumulated  a  vast  amount  of  valuable 
^information  which,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  to  disseminate  it,  still 
J  remains  to  a  large  extent  unutilised.  They  propose  to  make  this  information 
I  better  known  through  the  medium  of  their  weekly  paper  and  the  proceed- 
[ings  of  the  separate  State  Committees  and  the  Annual  Conference. 

In  a  pamphlet  which  bears  the  title  "  The  Banker-Farmer  Partnership" 
|are  indicated  some  of  the  questions  to  which  the  bankers  intend  to  devote 
fspecial  attention.  They  include  farm  demonstration  work,  soil  sur^'eys, 
iroad  improvement,  vocational  training  in  niral  schools,  the  marketing  of 
|agricultural  products  and  the  question  of  agricultural  credit. 

The  views  of  the  bankers  as  a  body  upon  the  subject  of  agricultural 
Icredit  might  naturally  be  expected  to  carry  exceptional  weight,  but  un- 
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fortunately  American  farmers  are  disinclined  a  priori  to  accept  the  views 
of  bankers  upon  banking.  The  farmers  apparently  argue  that  a  scheme 
which  is  good  for  the  bankers  is  necessarily  bad  for  the  farmers,  overlook- 
ing the  fact  that  the  scheme  may  possibly  be  good  for  both.  Briefly, 
the  attitude  of  American  bankers  upon  the  question  is  that  existing  insti- 
tutions, including  in  the  first  place  the  banks  of  the  country  but  including 
also  such  agencies  as  building  associations  and  life  insurance  companies, 
are  capable  of  providing  all  the  credit  which  can  be  usefully  employed  in 
agriculture.  They  admit  that  some  modification  of  the  existing  system 
and  of  the  banking  laws  as  they  now  stand  may  be  advisable;  but  they  are 
opposed,  in  general,  to  the  creation  of  new  credit  associations  or  institutes. 
Or  perhaps  it  would  describe  their  position  more  correctly  to  say  that  they 
are  opposed  to  the  creation  of  new  credit  institutions  until  is  has  been 
proved  that  existing  institutions  are  incapable  of  meeting  all  the  whole  of 
the  legitimate  demand  for  credit  for  agriculture. 

The  bankers,  however,  have  not  made  the  mistake  of  using  their 
Committees  merely  for  the  purpose  of  advertising  their  views  on  the  question 
of  credit.  They  are  using  them  rather  to  combat  the  idea  that  the  interests 
of  the  banker  are  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  farmer,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  direct  the  serious  attention  of  bankers  throughout  the  United  States  to 
the  importance  of  making  a  close  study  of  the  problem  of  financing  the 
country's  greatest  industry,  —  agriculture. 

(Summarised  from  the  Banker-Farmer,  Vol.  I,  Nos.  i-6,  December  1913— May  1914). 


* 

3.  —  Farm  tenure  in  Texas.  —  The  Census  Bureau  in  the  United 
States  first  gathered  information  regarding  farm  tenancy  in  1880.  At 
that  time  37.6  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in  Texas  were  tenants,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  tenants  has  grown  continuously  until,  in  iqio,  it  reached  52.6 
per  cent.  The  movement  is  shown  in  the  following  figures  relating  to  the 
occupation  of  farms  : 

1880  1S90  1900  1910 

Owners  and  Managers   .    .    .     62.4         58.1         50.3         47.4 
Tenants 37.6         41.9         49,7         52.6 

Although  the  owners  form  less  than  half  of  the  total  number  of  farmers 
in  Texas,  they  occupy  and  operate  more  than  60  per  cent  of  all  farm  land. 
Owned  farms,  that  is  to  say,  are  generally  larger  than  rented  farms.  Owners 
and  Managers  together  operate  79  per  cent  of  all  farm  land,  while  tenants, 
though  forming  52.6  per  cent  of  all  farmers,  operate  only  21  per  cent  of 
the  total  farm  acreage.  The  difference  is  less  marked,  however,  if  we 
consider  not  total  area  of  farm  land  but  the  area  of  "  Improved  farm  land". 
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Owners  operate  52.6  per  cent  of  the  improved  farm  land,  tenants  44.5 
per  cent,  and  managers  only  2.9  per  cent. 

Over  75  per  cent  of  the  farmers  of  Texas  are  native  bom  white,  about 
8  per  cent  are  foreign  bom  white,  and  about  16  per  cent  are  negroes.  Of 
the  white  farmers  only  49  per  cent  are  tenants  :  of  the  negro  farmers  69.5 
per  cent  are  tenants.  Of  all  land  in  farms  operated  by  white  fanners, 
o\'er  60  per  cent  was  in  farms  operated  by  owners  and  about  20  per  cent 
was  in  tenant  farms.  In  the  case  of  negro  farmers  40  per  cent  of  all  land 
was  under  ownership  while  over  50  per  cent  was  occupied  by  tenants. 

It  seems  that  the  preference  for  ownership  is  stronger  among  foreign 
'Tu  than  among  native  bom  whites  ;  of  the  former,  nearly  58  per  cent 
'e  owners  while  only  49.5  per  cent,  of  the  latter  are  owners. 

The  outstanding  fact  with  regard  to  tenancy  in  Texas  is  its  relation 
cotton  growing.  In  the  cotton  belt  of  the  State  the  proportion  of 
nancy  is  60  per  cent  and  over.  Although  the  percentage  of  tenanay  is 
higher  for  negro  than  for  white  farmers  it  does  not  follow  that  a  high  pro- 
portion of  negroes  in  the  population  of  a  particular  region  signifies  always 
a  high  percentage  of  tenants.  In  the  cotton  counties  of  Texas,  where 
tenancy  is  highest,  the  proportion  of  negroes  in  the  population  is  com- 
paratively low. 

As  a  rule  the  proportion  of  tenancy  is  highest  in  those  sections  of  the 
^tate  where  the  price  of  land  is  highest,  but  there  are  important  excep- 
ins  to  the  general  rule.  Galveston  County  has  the  highest  average  price 
lor  farm  land  in  the  State,  namely  78  dollars  per  acre,  yet  the  proportion 
of  tenants  is  only  18.4  per  cent.  Robertson  Count}'  has  the  highest  per- 
centage of  tenancy,  but  the  average  price  of  land  there  is  only  15  doUars. 

The  form  of  tenancy  in  Texas  is  predominantly  share  tenancy,  and  even 
the  small  proportion  of  cash  tenancy,  which  exists  seems  to  be  declining. 
Ti  1890,  the  proportion  of  farms  held  imder  cash  tenancy  was  8.8  per  cent  ; 
.:.  1900  it  was  7.3  per  cent  ;  and  in  1910  only  6.3  per  cent. 

(Summarised  from  the  BuUetin  of  the  University  of  Texas,  No.  258). 

* 
*    * 

4.  —   The  rel.\tive  growth  of  the  negro  population.    —   In 

view  of  the  fact  that  an  article  on  the  "  Social  and  Economic  Progress  of  tbe 

Negro  Farmer"  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Bulletin  (i)  it  will  be 

useful  here  to  reproduce  from  the  American  Economic  Review  some  inform- 

i    ation  as  to  the  movement  of  the  negro    populations    between  the    first 

j   census  in  1790  and  the  last  census  —  the  thirteenth  —  in  1910. 

At  the  first  census  the  negroes  formed  19.3  per  cent  or  nearly  one-fifth 
of  the  entire  population  ;  in  1910  thej'  formed  only  10.7  per  cent.  During 
the  whole  period  of  a  hvmdred  and  twenty  years  which  separates  the  first 
census  from  the  last  the  white  population  was  shown  to  have  increased 


(i)  BuUetin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence,  June,  1914. 
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more  rapidly  than  the  coloured  in  every  decade  except  two.  Between 
1800  and  1810  the  whites  apparently  increased  36.1  per  cent  while  the 
increase  among  the  negroes  was  slightly  greater,  namely  37.5  per  cent. 
Again,  at  the  census  of  1880  the  increase  shown  among  the  whites  was  about 
30  per  cent  against  an  increase  among  the  negroes  of  34.9  per  cent.  The 
results  of  the  1880  census  were  regarded  by  many  white  people  with  a 
good  deal  of  alarm,,  and  it  was  argued  that  emancipation  of  the  negroes  was 
leading  inevitably  to  the  swamping  of  the  white  population  in  the  Gulf 
States.  It  must  be  noted,  too,  that  in  the  decade  between  1870  and  1880 
there  had  been  very  little  negro  immigration  while  white  immigrants  had 
been  numerous,  so  that  the  difference  between  the  negro  rate  of  increase 
and  the  white  rate  of  increase  appeared  to  be  even  greater  than  was  shown 
by  the  census  figures. 

However  the  fears  of  the  alarmists  were  soon  dispelled.  At  the  next 
cen^is  in  1890  it  was  officially  reported  that,  while  the  black  population 
had  increased  13.5  per  cent,  the  increase  for  the  whites  was  no  less  than 
27.7  per  cent.  Between  one  decade  and  another,  that  is  to  say,  the  rate 
of  increase  for  the  negroes  had  dropped  from  34.9  to  13.5  per  cent ;  and  in 
the  next  decade,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  it  rose  again  to  18  per 
cent.  Negro  immigration  and  emigration  during  these  years  were  alike 
inconsiderable  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  fluctuations  were  not  really  so 
great  as  shown  in  the  census  results,  that  the  enumeration  had,  in  fact, 
been  defective. 

In  1870,  the  disorganised  state  of  the  country  bad  prevented  a  satisfact- 
ory count  of  either  race  and,  as  society  was  most  disorganised  in  the 
sections  where  the  negroes  were  most  numerous,  the  census  enumerators 
had  overlooked  more  negroes  than  whites,  and  the  increase  shown  for  the 
negroes  between  1870  and  1880  was,  therefore,  too  high.  Again,  in  1890, 
the  census  taking  was  badly  done  and,  according  to  the  writer  in  the  Amer- 
ican Economic  Review,  "  In  all  probability  the  rate  of  negro  increase 
between  1880  and  1890  was  about  16  per  cent  rather  than  13.5  ;  and  between 
1890  and  1900,  under  15  per  cent  rather  than    18  per  cent  as  reported", 

Past  experience  makes  it  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  official  figures 
maA'-  be  accepted  or  not,  but  if  the  census  of  1910  was  accurately  taken  there 
has  again  been  a  drop  in  the  negro  rate  of  increase,  which  is  returned  as 
1 1. 2  per  cent. 

Few  if  any  of  the  states  in  which  the  negroes  are  relatively  numerous 
have  an  efficient  system  of  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  and  this  de- 
prives us  of  the  only  efficient  means  of  checking  the  census  figures.  The 
writer  whom  we  are  quoting  thinks  that  the  true  increase  may  have  been 
about  14  per  cent,  i.e.  some  3  per  cent  greater  than  shown  in  the  census 
figures,  and  concludes,  "  Even  if  the  census  returns  were  inaccurate  to 
that  extent,  certain  very  important  results  to  which  they  point  would  be' 
unaffected.  It  would  still  remain  true  that  in  the  country^  as  a  whole  the 
whites  are  increasing  relatively  faster  than  the  blacks,  and  that  their  abso- 
lute increase  is  many  times  as  great  ". 


NOTICES  OF  SOME  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  RELATING  TO  AGRI- 
CULTURAL ECONO:\rY  IN'  GENERAL. 


AUSTRIA. 


ALMANACCO  AGRARIO  per  L'AN->'0  191 5  PCBBUCATO  PER  CLTIA  DEI,L.\  SEZIONE  DI  TREXTO  DEL 

CoNSiGLio  PROVixciALE  d'Agricoltura  PEL  TiROLO  {Agricultural  Almanac  for  tke  Year 
1915,  published  by  the  Trent  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Provincial  Council  for  the  Tyrol) 
Trent,  1914-  Tip.  Art.  Trid. 

The  1 91 5  number  of  the  Agriculttiral  Almanac,  published  annually 
by  the  Trent  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Provincial  Council  of  the  T^^rol, 
has  just  appeared.  We  have  already  had  occasion  in  this  Bulletin  to 
point  out  the  importance  this  publication  has  assumed  in  the  course  of 
the  years.  The  compilation  of  the  almanac  for  191 5  naturally  has  suffered 
by  the  war  breaking  out  while  it  was  in  progress.  There  are  fewer  pages, 
we  find.  The  annual  is  reduced  this  \-ear  to  the  proportions  strictly 
necessan.- ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  it  will  yet  be  found  of  considerable  utility', 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  valuable  statistics  and  other  information  it 
contains. 


UNITED  STATES. 


TRIMBI^,  (WituAM  J.) :  The  Influence  of  the  Passing  of  the  Public  I,ani>s.    Atlan- 
tic Monthly,    pp.  755-767.     June,  19 14.     Boston  :  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Company. 

^Ir.  WiUiam  J.  Trimble  is  Professor  of  Histor%-  and  Social  Science  in  a 
North  Dakota  CoUege  and  writes,  in  addition,  with  the  fuller  knowledge 
of  agricultural  conditions  v^hich  only  practical  experience  can  give.  His 
theme  is  the  proformd  change  which  is  being  wrought  in  American  life  and 
in  American  ideas  by  the  passing  of  the  once  vast  pubHc  domain  into 
private  ownership. 

After  pointing  out  the  extraordinary'  rapidity  with  which  the  public 
lands  were  occupied,  the  writer  examines  some  of  the  moral  and  material 
results  of  this  swift  settlement.  The  material  results  were  ob\dous.  The 
output  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  of  the  forests,  and  of  the  mines,  was  in- 
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creased  at  a  rate  unmatched  in  history ;  food  and  the  other  necessaries  of 
life  were  for  a  long  time  cheap  and  plentiful ;  population  increased  with 
amazing  rapidity.  The  moral  results  were  at  first  less  evident ;  and  they 
were  mixed.  The  unstinted  abundance  yielded  by  the  opening  up  of 
virgin  lands  bred  and  encouraged  an  over -confidence  which  often  amounted 
to  recklessness  and  resulted  in  speculation  and  waste.  But  the  frontier 
life  taught  men  to  be  self-reliant,  hardy,  resourceftd  and  courageous, 
and,  above  all,  it  taught  them  the  doctrine  of  social  and  political  equality. 
"  Notwithstanding  defects  in  our  pioneer  democracy  "  —  writes  the  author 
of  this  article  — •"  it  was  a  genuine  and  sincere  democracy  ;  and  it  was  so 
vitally  connected  with  our  public  lands,  that  their  passing  raises  profound 
problems  touching  the  very  existence  of  our  democracy.  " 

Mr.  Trimble  views  the  problems  of  the  new  era  with  a  full  sense  of 
their  gravity.  Until  now  the  people  have  spent  with  lavish  prodigality  the 
bounties  provided  by  new  lands  and  untouched  stores  of  natural  wealth. 
Now  the  time  has  come  when  the  people  may  no  longer  waste ;  but  must 
conserve.  The  law  of  diminishing  returns,  from  now  onward,  will  make  it 
ever  more  and  more  difficult  to  win  horn  the  soil  an  increased  production 
commensurate  with  the  demands  of  an  incr^easing  population.  The  com- 
parativel}'  small  area  of  public  land  still. unappropriated  is  for  the  most 
part  of  inferior  quality.  There  are  no  new  fertile  regions  to  be  opened  up 
to  occupation.  The  real  struggle  has  begun.  It  can  only  be  won  "  at 
the  price  of  more  painstaking  and  enlightened  methods,  by  continually, 
bringing  to  bear  fine  and  well-directed  ingenuity,  and  by  recreating,  supple- 
menting and  hoarding  our  natural  resources  with  the  greatest  care.  " 

So  much  for  the  material  problem.  What  of  the  moral  problems  of 
the  new  era  ?  American  democracy  has  been  matured  in  a  free-land  era. 
How  will  it  fare  in  an  era  of  occupied  land  ?  With  the  passing  of  the 
public  lands  passes  also  the  era  of  equality  of  opportunity  ;  and  with  the 
passing  of  equality  of  opportunity  passes  also  the  tendency  towards  social 
and  economic  equality  which  was  so  strong  throughout  the  free-land  era. 
Nevertheless  the  writer  does  not  fear  for  the  cause  of  democracy.  Politi- 
cal equality,  he  thinks,  will  survive  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  America 
is  entering  of  necessity  upon  a  period  of  greater  social  control,  through 
political  equality  will  be  won  economic  and  social  equality.  Inevitably 
as  life  in  America  becomes  more  highly  organised  it  becomes  harder  for 
the  members  of  certain  classes  to  retain  complete  economic  freedom,  if 
b}'  complete  freedom  we  mean  not  only  freedom  within  the  class  but  freedou 
also  to  pass  from  one  class  to  another  and  a  higher  one.  These  classes 
claim  —  and  claim  justly  — ■  that  if  they  are  to  be  deprived  of  opportunity 
they  shall  at  least  be  offered  safeguards;  and  so  arises  the  demand  for 
legislation  which  is  essentially  protective  —  employers'  liability  laws, 
income  and  inheritance  taxes,  social  insurance,  the  regulation  of  immigra- 
tion, etc.  These  are  the  questions  which  American  democracy  has  now  to 
face.  The  writer  does  not  suggest  that  they  have  arisen  solely  because  of 
the  passing  of  the  public  lands,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  while  the  free-land 
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era  lasted  they  were,  as  far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned,  questions 
more  or  less  academic. 

With  the  passing  of  that  era  they  become  urgent  practical  problems. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


Scottish  Land  :  RrR.\L  axd  Urb.\x.     The  Report  of  the  Scottish  Land  Enquiry  Committee. 

London,  1914.     Hodder  and  Stoughtcm.     8vo.    LV  h-  555  pages. 
Welsh  Land  :  Rural.     The  Report  of  the  Welsh  Land  Enquiry  Committee.     London,  19 14. 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.  Svo.  XI  -f  387  pages. 

We  have  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Bulletin  (i)  given  some  account  of 
the  Report  of  the  Committee,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  which  inquired  into  the  land  problem  in  England.  This  Report  was 
published  in  two  volumes  under  the  title  of  "  The  Land.  Vol.  I  Rural. 
Vol.  II.  Urban.  "  Similar  Committees  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
land  problem  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  the  Report  of  the  Scottish  Land 
Enquiry  Committee,  embracing  both  the  rural  and  tirban  aspects  of  the 
problem,  has  now  been  pubUshed,  as  well  as  the  first  part  of  the  Report  of 
the  Welsh  Land  Enquiry  Committee,  dealing  only  ^^ith  rural  land. 

Except  that  the  holdings  in  Wales  are  smaller  on  the  average  than  in 
England  and  that  the  physical  conditions  are  different,  the  land  problem 
in  Wales  does  not  present  any  ven.'  marked  features  which  distinguish  it 
from  the  corresj)onding  problem  in  England,  and  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  the  Welsh  Land  Enquiry-  Committee  do  not  greatly 
differ  from  those  of  the  English  Committee.  One  special  recommendation, 
however,  is  that  a  separate  Board  of  Agricvdture  should  be  estabhshed  for 
Wales,  the  proposal  being  justified  not  only  on  grounds  of  nationaHt>'  but 
on  account  of  the  difff erences  between  the  two  countries  to  which  we  have 
alluded. 

In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  special  problems  to  be  dealt 
with  in  regard  to  the  crofters  and  to  the  large  areas  which  have  been  con- 
verted into  deer  forests  or  are  otherwise  used  for  sporting  purposes.  Much 
has  already  been  done  to  improve  the  economic  position  of  the  crofters 
and  other  small  holders  and  an  account  of  the  efforts  in  this  direction 
formed  the  subject  of  an  article  in  a  pre\'ious  issue  of  this  Bulletin  (2).  The 
Committee  recommend  various  modifications  of  the  present  laws  relating 
to  small  holders  and  m-ge  that  the  protection  which  thej  give  against  arbi- 
trary eviction  and  arbitrary  renting  should  be  extended  to  all  farmers. 

(i)  Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence,  June  191-!,  "  Proi-osals  for  Land  Reform 
in  England  and  Wales.  " 

(a)  Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence,  February,  1914  :  "Small  Holdings  in  Scot- 
land and  the  Effects  of  Recent  Lcs^^^o^  Regarding  them,  "  by  John  M.  Ramsay. 
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As  to  deer  forests,  they  recommend  that  much  of  the  land  now  utilised 
for  this  purpose  should  be  made  available  for  extending  existing  grazings 
of  small  holders  and  for  creating  new  small  holdings. 

We  shall  treat  these  two    Reports  at  greater  length  in  an  early  issue. 


MAC  DERMOTT  (The  Rev.  G.  M.)  :  Agricultural  Conditions  in  Norfolk.  "  The  Economic 
Review.  "     London  :  October  15th.,  1914. 

Starting  viith  the  remark  "Facts,  facts,  and  still  more  facts — this  is 
what  is  essential  for  a  right  apprehension  of  every  social  problem,  "  the 
Rev.  G.  M.  MacDermott  makes  a  small  contribution  to  the  right  apprehen- 
sion of  the  English  land  problem  by  giving  a  few  facts  concerning  the  wages 
and  conditions  of  work  of  agricultural  labourers  in  that  county  of  England 
with  which  he  is  best  acquainted.  His  summary  of  the  agricultural 
labourer's  position  in  Norfolk  is  this  :  "  He  is  well  off  while  he  is  single  ; 
he  can  just  manage  to  live  when  he  has  a  wife  and  three  or  four  children  ; 
but  if  he  ha?  a  large  family  the  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet  is  severe 
and  most  trying  for  both  parents.  " 


ITALY. 


Annuario  DEI  CoMizn  Agrari  Attivi  1914.  Consociazione  dei  Comizi  Agrarii  Italiani.  {Year- 
book of  the  Agricultural  Comizii  working  in  1914.  Association  of  Italian  Agricultural  Comizii) 
Terni,  1914.  Printed  by  Augusto  Visconti.  50  pages. 

This  Yearbook,  compiled  by  the  meritorious  Consociazione  dei  Comizii 
Agrari  Italiani,  gives  Hsts  of  the  Agricultural  Comizii  working  in  each  re- 
gion, with,  in  each  case,  the  m^^mbers  of  the  board  of  management  and  the 
number  of  members  of  the  comizio.  We  learn  from  this  useful  publication 
that  on  October  ist.,  1914,  the  129  agricultural  comizi  registered  had  alto- 
gether 25,416  members  and  there  were  1,515  members  on  their  boards 
of  management,  amongst  which  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  the  most 
experienced  and  intelligent  farmers  of  every  province. 


Le  MIGRA7IONI  PERiODiCHE  INTERNE  DEI  LAVORATORi  AGRicoLi  {Periodical  Home  Migrations 
of  Agricultural  Labourers).  Supplement  to  the  Bollettino  dell'Ufficio  del  Lavoro.  No.  25.  Mi- 
nistero  di  Agricoltura,  Industria  e  Commercio,  Direzione  Generale  della  Statistics  e  del 
Lavoro.  Rome,  1914.  Officina  Poligrafica  Italiana.  118  pages. 

In  this  Supplement  to  the  Bollettino  dell'Ufficio  Nazionale  del  Lavoro 
(Bulletin  of  the  National  Ivabour  Office)  are  published  the  results  attained 
by  means  of  an  enquirj'^  carried  out  by  the  Labour  Office  into  the  prin- 
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dpal  migratory  movements  of  farm  labourers  in  1913.  Special  consider- 
ation is  given  to  the  movements  in  connection  with  cleansing  the  rice  plants 
and  harvesting  the  crop.  The  total  nimiber  of  labourers  emigrating  to- 
wards the  more  important  centres  of  rice  cultivation  was  in  that  year, 
for  the  work  of  clearing,  50,261  persons  {12,446  men  and  37,815  womer), 
and  for  har\xsting  24,997  persons. 

The  report  is  accompanied  by  various  tables  which  furnish  most  use- 
ful and  interesting  information  in  regard  to  the  days  during  which  the  emi- 
grants are  absent  and  on  which  they  work,  the  means  of  transport  em- 
ployed, the  districts  to  which  emigration  is  directed  and  finally  the  seasonal 
and  daily  earning?  of  the  labourers. 


SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTRIES. 

FROST  (Dr.  J.):  Die  innere  Kolomsation  in  den  skandinavischen  Landem.     {Home  Colon- 
isation in  Scandinavian  Countries).  Berlin,  1914.  Paul  Parey.  77  pp. 

The  work  of  the  Scandinavian  Governments  in  relation  to  home  colon- 
isation has  been  and  still  is  very  active,  perhaps  more  so  than  that  of  other 
European  States.  These  countries  have  a  ver\'^  sparse  population,  and 
the  emigration  from  them  is  very  considerable,  and  thus  they  contrast 
with  other  lands,  the  emigration  from  which  is  due  chiefly  to  excessive 
density'  of  the  population.  Urbanism  is  here  also  an  important  phen- 
omenon, due  both  to  the  prosperity  of  commerce  and  industries  and  to  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  a  whole  class  of  farm  labourers  who  were  bound  to 
the  soil  by  contracts  made  for  life  (Husmaend,  Torpare,  etc.). 

These  factors  m?ke  the  work  of  home  colonization  necessary  ;  and  it 
is  promoted  by  the  three  Governments  on  similar  Unes,  although  the  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  the  several  coimtries  often  lead  to  very  considerable  dif- 
ferences in  regard  to  legislation.  Dr.  Frost  examines  the  work  of  colonisation 
in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  in  turn.  In  a  short  introduction  and 
in  the  conclusion,  he  notes  the  general  characteristics  of  the  three  systems 
of  legislation  and  points  out  their  differences ;  finally,  he  notes  the  lessons 
that  the  other  States  of  Europe,  and  especially  Germany,  may  derive  from 
a  study  of  the  home  colonisation  of  Scandinavia. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Exposmoji  COLLECTIVE  DEs  Dep.\rtements  caxtoxaux  d'agricttlttre  a  L'EXPOSmON 
XATiONALE  DE  Berxe  1914.  (CoUective  Statement  of  the  Cantonal  Agricultural  Depart- 
ments for  the  National  Exhibition  at  Berne,  1914).  158  pages. 

The  essential  portion  of  this  publication  may  be  di\'ided  into  three  parts, 
exclusive  of  the  appendix.     The  first  shows  the  expenditure  supported  by 
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the  cantons  in  the  various  branches  of  agriculture,  and  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  agricultural  schools  and  the  attendance  at  them  in  igi2  and 
1913-14,  horse,  homed  cattle  and  goat  improvement,  farm  improvement,  the 
cultivation  of  plants,  dairying,  livestock  and  hail  insurance  and  gfgricul- 
tural  societies.  The  second  part  shows,  with  the  help  of  statistical  tables, 
the  fluctuations  in  expenditure  in  connection  with  subventions  for  agricul- 
ture in  the  years  1880,  1890,  1900  and  1912  ;  the  material  is  subdivided  into 
four  parts  relating  to  the  expenditure  for  agricultural  education,  live- 
stock improvement,  farm  improvement  and  subventions  for  other  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  ;  the  fluctuations  in  the  expenditure  are  summarised 
in  a  special  table.     The  third  part  deals  with  the  results  arrived  at. 

The  book  concludes  with  a  rich  appendix  containing  the  most  recent 
agricultural  legislation  of  the  several  cantons. 

It  is  an  excellent  source  of  authoritative  information  in  regard  to  the 
most  various  branches  of  Swiss  rural  economy. 


RUGGERI  AIvFREDO,  gerente  responsabile. 
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Part  1:  Co-operation  and  Association 


ITALY. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  PROVINCIAL  FEDERATIONS 
OF  CATHOLIC  RURAL  BANKS, 


The  importance  of  the  Catholic  movement  in  the  field  of  co-operative 
credit  is  well  known,  and  we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  it  when  summarising  the  results  of  the  ParUamentary  Inquiry  into 
the  conditions  of  the  peasants  in  the  Southern  provinces  and  in  Sicily  (i), 
the  latter  island  being  the  region  par  excellence  of  the  CathoUc  rural  banks, 
and  when  exhibiting  the  results  of  the  enquiry  carried  out  in  1911  by  the 
National  Labour  Office  in  regard  to  the  Catholic  Workmen's  organizations 
in  Italy  (2). 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  rural  banks  organized  by  the  Catholics 
tend  to  federate  and  are  indeed  tmited  in  diocesan  and  provincial  feder- 
ations, adhering  through  the  medium  of  special  organizations  (3)  to  the 
XJnione  Ecanomico-Sociale  fra  i  Cattolici  Italiani,  the  great  centre  for  the 
union  and  management  of  the  Catholic  institutions  in  Italy,  with  head 
quarters  at   Bergamo. 

These  federations,  now  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the  regions  in  which 
the  CathoUc  movement  has  acquired  importance,  besides  their  general  ob- 
ject of  representing  the  federated  societies,  usually  also  serve  as  banks 
for  them,  centralising  capital,  opening  credits  etc.,  and  also  at  the  same  time 

(1)  In  regard  to  the  economic  and  social  movement  of  the  Catholics  in  Sicily  and  in  part- 
icular in  regard  to  the  Catholic  raral  banks  of  that  region,  see  the  report  of  Prof.  Giovanni 
ZtORKN'zoNi,  technical  delegate  for  Sicily  on  the  occasion  of  the  above  mentioned  Parliamentary 
Enquiry.  Vol.  VI  of  the  Enqtiiry  Report,  Part  n.  Chapter  X. 

(2)  See  in  this  connection  Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence,  August  and  Septem- 
ber, 1912,  pp.  27  and  45  respectively. 

(3)  That  is  to  say,  the  Economico-Sodcd  Sections  of  the  Diocesan  Secretariats. 
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undertake  the  duty  of  inspecting  the  financial  business  of  the  afi&liated 
banks. 

Where  there  are  no  real  and  true  federations  discharging  these  functions, 
the  banks  are  for  the  most  part  affiliated  to  superior  credit  institutes,  which, 
as  they  have  to  grant  them  credit,  always  have  supervision  over  their 
working. 

In  regard  to  some  of  these  federations  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  com- 
municate the  following  facts,  beginning  with  the  most  important  and  best 
regulated:  the  Federation  of  Rural  and  People's  Banks  of  the  Province 
of  Bologna. 

(a)  Federazione  delle  casse  rurali  e  popolari  delta  provincia  di  Bologna. 
—  This  is  one  of  the  most  meritorious  Catholic  co-operative  societies, 
and  in  a  life  of  ten  years  it  has  seen  the  number  of  banks  affiliated  to  itand 
their  members  continually  increase,  as  the  following  figures  show  : 

Years 

1905    

1906 

1907    

1908 

1909 

I9IO . 

1911  

1912  

1913  

There  are  now  84  federated  banks  with  7,473  members :  these  are  almost 
all  the  banks  in  the  Province  of  Bologna. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  a  rapid  glance  at  the  general  situation  of 
the  banks  affiliated  to  the  Federation  in  different  years,  seeing  that  the- 
tenth  anniversary  of  its  foundation  was  reached  last  December;  we  give^ 
the  total  amounts  below : 


Years 

1904 

1907 

I9IO 

I9II 

I912 

I9I3 

June  30th.,  1914 

The  progress  has  been  continual,  which  shows  the  regular  working  of 
these  useful  institutions.     In  particular,  evidence  of  the  confidence  they 


Federated 
Banks 

Members 

53 

4.057 

61 

4.593 

62 

4,882 

64 

5.003 

64 

5.049 

71 

5.967 

80 

6,766 

81 

7.123 

82 

7.357 

Total 

Busines 

Banks 

Done 

— 

Frs. 

29 

545.554 

62 

1,511,882 

71 

2,694,526 

80 

3,101,837 

81 

3,411,098 

82 

3.648.742 

83 

3.713.916 
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ederated 
Banks 

Deposits 

Frs. 

29 

368,292 

62 

1,324,911 

71 

2,3-27.034 

80 

2,704,954 

81 

2,983,224 

82 

3,283,850 

83 

3,497,694 

inspire  is  given  by  the  figures  for  the  deposits  collected,  which  we  give 
below: 


1904 

1907 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

June  30th.,  1914 

With  an  average  per  bank  of  12,700  frs.  in  1904,  21,370  frs.  in  1907; 
32,775  in  1910 ;  33,810  in  1911  ;  36,830  in  1912  ;  40,046  in  1913  and 
42,140  on  June  30th.,  1914. 

But  the  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  the  loans  granted  to  members, 
as  shown  below  presents  the  greatest  interest : 


Years 

1904  .... 

1907  .... 

1910  .... 

1911  .... 

1912  .... 

1913  .... 

June  30th.,  1914   .... 

Finally,  the  average  net  profits  increased  from  202.80  frs.  at  the  end 
of  1904  to  231.60  frs.  in  1907,  to  234.20  frs.  in  1910,  to  268.50  frs.  in  1911, 
to  278  frs.  in  1912  and  to  285  frs.  in  1913. 

This  is  in  outline  the  course  followed  by  the  federated  rural  banks 
of  the  province  of  Bologna,  the  results  of  which,  as  we  see,  in  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  life  of  their  Federation,  were  satisfactory. 

(b)  Federazione  delle  assodazioni  economico-sociali  delta  provincia  di 
Parma  (Federation  of  Economic  and  Social  Associations  in  the  Province  of 
Parma).  —  On  December  31st.,  1913  there  were  66  societies  federated  to  it, 
that  is  to  say  41  rural  banks  (3,632  members),  13  labour  co-operative  soci- 
eties (650  members)  and  12  agricultural  co-operative  societies  (528  members). 

The  year  191 3  marked  a  very  considerable  progress  on  the  part  of  the 
rural  banks  from  their  situation  in  191 2,  as  is  seen  in  the  following  table : 


ederated 
Banks 

Amount 
of  I,oans 

Frs. 

per  Banks 

Frs. 

29 

308,157 

10,626 

62 

626,957 

10,112 

71 

1,400,155 

19,720 

80 

1,606,983 

20,008 

81 

1,859,699 

22,960 

82 

1,944,900 

23,720 

83 

1,998,604 

24,080 
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The  General  Business  Done  increasing  from  frs.    2,753,848  to  frs.  3,213,458 


Savings  Deposits     .... 

Loans  on  Bills 

Cash  Deposits  at  Interest  . 
Debit    Current    Accounts    falling 
Reserve   Funds  increasing 
Net  Profits. 


„  2,109,503  „ 

,  2,619,760 

2,118,012  „ 

,  2,439,801 

9.291  >. 

72,650 

285,380  „ 

220,002 

66,312  ,, 

86,653 

23,661  „ 

26,614 

Above  all  noteworthy  and  characteristic  was  the  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  the  debit  current  accounts  and  the  increase  in  the  deposits  at 
interest.  As  we  see  from  the  reports  of  the  society  on  March  31st,,  1914,  the 
situation  had  again  improved,  so  that  the  savings  deposits  and  the  debit 
current  accounts  on  the  one  hand,  the  loans  and  the  cash  deposits  at  in- 
terest on  the  other  balanced  each  other ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  banks 
themselves  had  been  no  burden  upon  the  Cassa  Centrale  per  le  casse  rurali  cat- 
toliche  d' Italia  (Central  Bank  for  the  Catholic  Rural  Banks  of  Italy),  Parma. 
While,  indeed,  in  1912  the  banks  in  which  the  liabilities  exceeded  the 
assets  and  which  had  therefore  to  have  recourse  to  the  Central  Bank  to 
establish  an  equilibrium  were  25  and  those  that  had  cash  in  excess  were  17, 
at  the  end  of  1913,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  in  which  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  money  was  only  18  and  that  of  those  that  had  an  excess  of  it  23. 

As  we  have  had  occasion  to  'mention  here  the  Central  Bank  for  the 
Catholic  rural  banks  of  Italy,  a  limited  liability  co-operative  society  with 
unlimited  capital,  we  think  it  advisable,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  its  im- 
portance, to  reproduce  the  figures  of  its  balance  sheet  for  May  31st.,  1914: 
Credits:  cash,  1,010,235.57  frs.;  bills  and  acceptances,  7,833,349.92  frs.; 
anticipations  on  pledge  of  securities,  76,838.30  frs. ;  real  estate,  580,000  frs. ; 
Government  securities  etc.,  3,362,409.19  frs. ;  guaranteed  current  accounts, 
4,835,255.39  frs.  ;  correspondents,  420,414  frs.  ;  miscellaneous  items, 
181,506.51  frs. ;  furniture,  safes  and  cash  boxes,  83,956  frs. ;  bills  received 
for  payment,  31,562.69  frs. ;  total  credits,  17,965,528,43  frs.;  securities  in 
deposit,  7,513,970.25  frs.;  general  total  25,479,498,68  frs.  Debits:  De- 
posits withdrawable  on  demand,  9,697,515.01  frs.;  deposits  for  fixed 
terms,  5,310,845.54  frs. ;  correspondents,  1,708,367.28  frs. ;  miscellaneous 
items,  166,656.10  frs. ;  total  debits  16,883,383.93  frs.  —  Capital  of  the  Bank: 
FuUy  paid  up,  443,400  frs. ;  ordinary  reserve  fund,  399,060  frs. ;  extra- 
ordinary reserve  fund  against  the  fall  in  value  of  securities  and  losses  on 
bills,  195,000  frs. 

The  ofiice  of  this  central  bank  for  the  rural  Catholic  banks  is  elsewhere 
performed  by  institutes  akin  to  it,  called  Small  Credit  Institutes. 

(c)  Federazione  delle  Casse  rurali  della  provincia  di  Forli  (Federation 
of  Rural  Banks  of  the  Province  of  Forli).  —  This  Federation  with  head- 
quarters at  Cesena  includes  about  30  rural  banks,  the  situation  of  25  of  | 
which  on  December  31st.,  1913  was  as  follows :  members,  2,564;  capital  and 
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reserve  fund,  36,470  frs.  ;  savings  deposits,  761,245  frs,  ;  debit  current  ac- 
counts and  rediscount,  8,479  ^s. ;  loans,  759,797  frs. ;  deposits  at  interest 
in  the  larger  Institutes,  62,970  frs.;  net  profits  for  the  year  6,604  ^^^s. 

(d)  Federazione  pistoiese  deUe  casse  rurali  (Pistoia  Federation  of  Rural 
Banks).  —  At  the  end  of  191 3,  the  rural  and  workmen's  banks  federated  were 
42  with  3,800  members.  At  that  date  their  general  situation  was  as  follows: 
bills  and  acceptances  and  members'  current  accounts,  1,953,385  frs.;  savings 
deposits,  1,445,066  frs.  ;  share  capital,  of  the  societies  of  collective  title, 
27,794  frs.;  of  societies  limited  by  shares,  32,907  frs.;  net  profits  for  the  year 
1913,  10,433  frs. 

(e)  Federazione  interdiocesana  delle  casse  rurali  e  operaie  cattoliche 
di  Firenze  (Florentine  Interdiocesan  Federation  of  Rural  and  Catholic  Work- 
men's Banks).  — •  The  affiliated  banks  are  30,  belonging  to  the  provinces  of 
Tuscany  (Florence,  Arezzo  and  Siena),  exclusive  of  that  of  Pistoia.  On 
December  31st.,  1913,  the  principal  figures  of  their  general  situation  were  as 
follows  :  members,  4,105  ;  bills  in  safe,  915,944  frs.;  deposits  at  interest 
in  current  account,  152,650  frs.;  capital,  5,778  frs.;  reserve  fund,  18,788 
frs.;  deposits,  1,021,992  frs.;  debit  current  accoimts,  74,145  frs. 

Other  similar  federations  exist  at  Bergamo,  Reggio  Emilia,  Ferrara, 
Faenza,  Rovigo,  Turin,  Acqui  etc. 

But  if  some  of  these  federations,  as  we  see,  have  been  successful,  exert- 
ing a  somewhat  efficacious  action  for  the  advantage  of  their  affiliated 
societies,  others  have  up  to  the  present  had  a  difficult  and  uncertain  ex- 
istence; more  than  this,  many  rural  Catholic  banks  still  live  independent  lives 
and  present  considerable  differences  in  regard  to  their  administration  and 
technique;  this  isolation  has  at  times  led  in  many  of  the  banks  to 
a  real  disorganisation  of  the  administration,  revealed  by  regrettable  fail- 
ures, which  have  been  rather  frequent  of  late  years. 

With  the  object  of  avoiding  these  and  other  disadvantages  and  strength- 
ening and  reinvigorating  the  local  federations  remaining  inactive,  found- 
ing new  ones  and  finally  promoting  an  intense  and  thorough  improve- 
ment of  the  technique  of  the  rural  banks,  the  Federazione  Italiana  delle 
casse  rurali  catfoliche  (Italian  Federation  of  Rural  Catholic  Banks)  was 
reconstituted  at  Bologna  on  the  fourteenth  of  last  December. 

Such  a  federation  had  indeeed  been  founded  at  Bologna  in  the  early 
part  of  1910  in  accordance  with  a  decision  of  the  Brescian  Congress  of 
rural  banks  in  1909.  It  worked  during  1910  and  1911 ;  then  its  Federal 
Committee  was  dissolved  and  the  Federation  only  existed  in  name. 

The  renovated  Italian  Federation,  to  which  the  above  mentioned 
provincial  Federations  were  invited  to  adhere,  proposes,  amongst  other 
objects,  {a}  to  act  as  the  representative  of  the  federated  banks  and 
to  promote  friendly  relations  between  them  for  moral  and  economic 
purposes  ;  (6)  to  institute  local  federations  and  new  rural  banks  ;  (c)  to 
harmonize  and  substantially  direct  the  work  of  inspection  and  courses 
of  instruction  in  regard  to  the  management  and  bookkeeping  of  the  soci- 
eties, for  the  members  of  the  staff ;  (d)  to  compile  general  statistics  etc. 
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Its  executive  authorities  are  the  Federal  Council,  consisting  of  the 
delegates  of  the  registered  Federations,  and  the  Federal  Committee, 
consisting  of  seven  members  elected  by  the  Council.  , 

The  above  objects  of  the  Italian  Federation,  without  doubt,  make  up 
a  large  programme.  We  shall  see,  hereafter,  how  it  is  carried  out,  and 
inform  our  readers  in  due  course  of  the  results  obtained  (i). 


2.  MISCElvIvANEOUS  NEWS. 


I.  —  Statistics  and  information  in  regard  to  the  Lombard  dairy 
SOCIETIES.  —  In  order  to  show  the  progress  made  in  recent  years  by  the 
lyombard  dairy  societies  in  regard  to  their  administration  and  technique,  the 
excellent  Societa  agraria  di  Lombardia  (Lombard  Agricultural  Society)  opened 
a  prize  competition  for  the  dairies  of  that  region,  whether  legally  constituted 
or  merely  existing  de  facto  before  1913,  treating  an  average  quantity  of 
milk  of  not  more  thani5 quintals, two  thirds  of  which  at  least  was  trans- 
formed and  not  sold  as  milk.  From  the  report  of  the  committee  appoint- 1 
ed  as  judges  for  this  competition  (2),  we  derive  the  following  information 
on  Lombard  dairy  co-operation. 

The  report  begins  with  two  satisfactory  statements :  first,  that,  thanks 
to  the  legislative  measures  passed  in  recent  years  for  the  advantage  of 
mountain,  forest  and  pasture  land  (3)  and  to  the  work  of  the  itinerant  agri- 
cultural lecturers  and  the  livestock  improvement  associations  (4),  the  live- 
stock of  I/ombardy  has  improved  slowly  but  surely,  even  in  the  most  remote| 
valleys  and  grazing,  the  cultivation    of   cattle   foods  and   the   rearing  of 


(i)  The  above  information  and  figtires  are  reproduced  from  Cooperazione  Popolare,  the  organ 
of  the  Catholic  rural  banks  and  mutual  and  co-operative  societies,  as  well  as  of  the  It 
Federation  of  Catholic  Rural  Banks,  Parma,  Nos.  lo-ii,  13,  20,  23-24  of  1913,  and  No  i. 
January  loth.,  1915.     The  last  ntunber  contains  the  rules  of  the  Federation. 

(2)  See  the  Bullettino  deW Agricultura,  the  organ  of  the  society  mentioned.  Milan,  Nos.  ^i 
and  32,  July  31st.  and  August   7th.,   1914. 

(3)  See  in  this  connection  the  article :  New  Italian  Forestry  Legislation,  in  the  number 
this  Bulletin  for  Juty,  191 1. 

(4)  See  in  this  connection  the  article :  Livestock  Improvement  Associations  in  Italy,  in 
number  of  this  Bulletin  for  January,  191 3. 
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cattle  are  receiving  more  and  more  attention ;  so  that,  it  is  observed  in  the 
report,  the  moment  seems  to  have  arrived  for  intensifying  the  propaganda 
in  behalf  of  dairy  societies  which  "  very  often  become  in  their  turn  centres 
of  propaganda  and  progress  and  lead  the  wayto  mutual  hvestock  insurance, 
the  collective  purchase  of  manure  and  material,  the  collective  sale  of 
members'  produce,  small  agricultural  consortiums,  cattle  service  stations, 
courses  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  dairying,  societies  for  the  treatment 
of  millc  in  moimtain  districts,  collective  leases  in  such  districts  and 
distributive  co-operation. " 

Another  statement  is  that  in  the  whole  region  of  Lombardy  there  has 
been  for  some  time  observable  a  renewed  activity  exerted  in  behalf  of  the 
dairy  societies,  due  both  to  the  propaganda  of  technical  experts  and  to  the 
decision  of  the  farmers  themselves  to  adopt  modem  methods  of  dairying 
So  it  happens  that  ia  the  Valtellina,  side  by  side  with  co-operative  societies, 
of  older  type,  we  now  see  numerous  new  organizations  full  of  promise, 
amongst  which  we  may  mention  the  Gordona  Co-operative  Dairy  So- 
ciety. And  in  a  few  years  ia  the  Valleys  of  the  Province  of  Como  and 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lecco  small  dairies  have  multipUed  and, 
whereas  the  entire  province  of  Bergamo  was  almost  without  dairies,  more 
than  50  have  now  arisen  there ;  in  that  province  the  dairies  have  federated, 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  butter  trade. 

However,  the  number  of  dairies  in  the  extensive  hiUy  and  moimtain- 
ous  region  of  Lombardy,  consisting  of  the  provinces  of  Bergamo,  Brescia, 
Como  and  Sondrio,  is  not  yet  very  large  ;  there  are  altogether  about  200, 
of  which  many  are  merely  societies  in  which  the  work  is  done  by  the 
different  members  in  turn.  Of  these  only  21  entered  for  the  competition 
opened  by  the  Lombard  Agricultiiral  Society. 

Very  various  are  the  types  of  these  dairies  and  the  sjrstems  thej' 
adopt,  though  they  always  correspond  with  local  requirements.  And, 
indeed,  some  usually  exclude  from  treatment  a  more  ar  less  considerable 
portion  of  their  milk  (up  to  one  fourth)  so  as  to  sell  it  as  milk  in  the  larger 
villages  and  the  neighbourhood  of  urban  centres  and  health  or  summer 
resorts,  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  foreign  colonies  and  the  local  popul- 
ation who  have  not  any.  Others  treat  the  milk  and  make  butter  and  skim 
milk  cheese ;  in  this  case  the  members  receive  the  cheeses  due  to  them  in 
consideration  of  the  milk  supplied  and  in  money  they  only  receive  the 
value  of  the  butter.  No  price  is  fixed  for  the  cheese,  or  only  one  for 
bookkeeping  purposes,  to  show  the  yield  per  quintal  of  milk. 

As  regards  the  production  of  butter,  sometimes  only  enough  is  produced 
for  local  consumption ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  production  is  in  excess 
of  the  consumption,  it  is  readily  sold  in  the  large  centres  at  the  entrance  of 
the  principal  valleys.  In  this  connection  we  must  mention  the  excellent 
example  afforded  by  the  dairy  societies  of  Bergamo,  which,  as  already 
observed,  are  closely  federated  for  the  purposes,  among  others,  of  the 
collective  sale  of  the  butter  in  excess  of  local  requirements,  of  extinguishing 
mutual  competition  and  obtaining  higher  prices  by  the  coUectiye  sale  of 
their  produce. 
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The  Federation  of  dairy  societies  of  Bergamo  closed  its  accounts  for 
the  year  1913-1914  on  the  nineteenth  of  last  October,  showing,  as  in  pre- 
vious years,  excellent  results  (i).  It  indeed  received  from  the  14  dairies 
federated  to  it  6,231  kg.  of  butter,  which  it  sold  at  Bergamo,  Clusoiie  and 
Trezzo  for  19,731.65  frs.,  which,  when  1,236.30  frs.  were  deducted  for  costs 
of  transport,  packing,  postal,  customs  and  working  expenses,  gave  a  net 
price  of  18,495.35  frs.,  or  2.96  frs.  per  kg.  As  we  see,  the  price  is  very  high, 
exceeding  the  average  paid  at  Milan,  which  from  November  to  May  did  not 
exceed  2.82  frs. 

In  some  instances,  for  example  at  Capovalle  and  Morbegno,  the  dairy 
contracts  to  supply  butter  not  to  a  co-operative  organization,  like  this 
Bergamo  Federation,  but  to  a  wholesale  dealer,  or  directly,  in  small 
amoimts,  to  private  persons  even  in  Central  and  South  Italy.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  rarely  that  a  dairy  contracts  to  supply  cheese :  the  cheeses  serve 
for  local  consumption  and,  if  any  member  finds  himself  overstocked,  he 
sells  for  his  own  account  locally  or  to  dealers  in  the  valley,  or  at  most 
applies  to  the  dairy  to  act  as  intermediary  for  him. 

We  shall  now  speak  briefly  of  the  constitution  and  bookkeeping  of  the 
competing  societies. 

They,  in  the  first  place,  were  for  the  most  part  of  recent,  some  of  very 
recent,  foimdation.  The  period  for  which  they  had  worked  varied  from 
I  year  to  33  (Morbegno  and  Ponte)  and  34  (Tirano).  They  are  all 
co-operative  societies,  except  that  of  Casto,  in  which  the  members  work 
in  turn,  and  that  of  Tirano,  in  which  there  are  two  systems  of  working, 
the  co-operative,  and  the  system  of  turns  for  a  group  of  members  less 
modem  in  their  ideas  and  more  hesitating.  They  are  all  simply  org- 
anisations de  facto,  except  the  three  at  Cantello-Iyigumo,  Capovalle  and 
Ivavenone.  The  buildings  belong  to  the  Society  at  Gordona  (value 
50,000  frs.),  Morbegno  (18,000  frs.),  Regoledo,  Cantello-Iyigumo,  and 
Cerete  Alto  (10,000  frs.).  The  amount  of  milk  supplied  varied  from  i 
quintal  (Valmoresca)  the  day  to  12  quintals  (EUo)  the  day.  It  is 
worked  by  dairymen  who  in  many  places  have  the  diploma  of  the  Reale 
Stazione  di  Caseificio  di  Lodi  (Lodi  Royal  Dairy  Station)  or  the  Reale 
Scuola  Pastori  di  Brescia  (Brescia  Royal  Herdsmen's  School)  at  Orzi- 
vechi :  in  other  cases  they  have  followed  other  special  courses,  for  example 
at  Morbegno  and  Bellano ;  lastly,  in  other  instances,  they  have  made  a  short 
apprenticeship  in  some  dairy  in  the  vicinity.  The  machinery  and  imple- 
ments are  those  in  ordinary  use;  in  many  cases,  simple  enough,  in  some 
instances,  not  even  the  property  of  the  society  but  leased  or  lent  by  some 
of  the  members.  The  machines  are  worked  sometimes  by  hand  and 
sometimes  by  electricity. 

As  regards  the  books,  in  many  dairies  they  are  really  very  well  kept, 
on  a  simple  and  complete  system ;  the  merit  is  often  due  to  the  organizations 


'i)  See  jn  this  connection,  the /?M//rf^j«o  delV AgricoUura,  Milan,  No.  48,  November  27th.. 
:9M. 
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for  propaganda,  which  not  only  supply  forms,  but  even  assist  the  secretaries 
in  making  out  the  balance  sheets.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  accounts 
are  not  well  kept,  but  this  is  rather  the  fault  of  the  persons  than  the 
system. 

The  Committee  of  judges  appointed  for  the  competition  awarded  the 
gold  medals,  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Lombard 
.^ricultvu-al  Society,  to  the  two  co-operative  dairies  of  Gordona  (Sondrio) 
and  Morb^no  (Sondrio),  in  consideration  of  the  excellence  of  their  install- 
ation and  technical  management,  the  amount  of  milk  treated,  and  the 
results  obtained,  and  silver  medals,  likewise  suppUed  by  the  Department 
and  the  same  society  to  the  Dairies  of  Ponte  Valtellina  (Sondrio),  Cantello- 
Ligvuno  (Como),  Regoledo  (Como),  Cerete  Alto  (Bergamo),  Vendrogno 
(Como),  EUo  (Como),  Blessagno  (Como)  and  Cologna  al  Serio  (Bergamo). 
Other  societies  received  bronze  medals  and  encouragements. 

*  * 

2.  —  The  national  credit  institltte  for  co-operation.  —  This 
Institute,  which  was  founded  in  1913  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  credit 

o  the  Italian  co-operative  societies,  and  to  the  establishment  of  which  the 
principal  credit  institutes  of  the  country  (i)  contributed  voluntarily,  be- 
gan work  on  January  ist,  1914.  Its  principal  business  consists  in  making 
advances  on  current  accotmts  to  societies  against  orders  to  pay  issued  by 
public  authorities  or  other  credits  against  such  authorities,  and  in  discount- 

ng  bills  cheques  and  promissory  notes  on  behalf  of  legally  established  co- 
operative societies  and  syndicates. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  business,  the  Institute  may  make  unsecured 
advances  to  societies  and  sjmdicates  provided  that  these  are  already  doing 
a  discount  business  with  the  Institute,  have  been  working  smoothly  for 
at  least  three  years,  and  satisfy  the  Institute  as  to  the  object  of  the  loan 
and  the  time  of  repayment. 

The  capital  of  the  Institute,  on  September  30th,  1914,  amoimted  to 
8,200,000  lire,  and  on  the  same  date  the  loans  outstanding  amounted  to 
4,893,965.53  lire,  distributed  as  follows: 

Advanced  against  "  orders  to  pay  "      2,990,947.61  lire 

Commercial    paper    discounted 1,165,459.97  »» 

Advanced  against  the  cession  of  various  credit  accounts  471,150.45  „ 

Unsecured  loans 266,407.50  „ 


4,893,965.53 

(i)  TTie  National  Workmen's  Old  Age  and  Disablement  Society,  2,000,000  lire  ;  the  Bank 
of  Italy  and  the  Credit  Institute  for  Co-operative  Societies  at  Milan,  each,  1,000,000  lire.  A 
atimber  of  ordinary  Savings  Banks  and  of  People's  Banks  also  contributed  imptortant  amounts. 
On  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  Institute,  see  an  article  in  the  Bulletin  of  December,  1913, 
at  page  28. 
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According  to  the  type  of  society  the  advances  were  distributed  thus  : 

Societies  for  production  and  labour 3,366,634.98    lire 

Credit    societies 1,132,537.64 

Co-operative    distributive    societies 80,587.80 

Agricultural    co-operative    societies 75,850.00 

Various    co-operative    societies 238,355.11 


4,893,965.53 


Geographically  the  distribution  was  as  follows  : 

lyombardy 1,506,581.09    lire 

Ivatium 1,293,307.23 

Emilia 847,659.70 

Ligury 799,469.15 

Tuscany 252,585.23 

The  Marches 86,546.33 

Venetia 59,816.80 

Piedmont 45,000.00 

Sicily 3,000.00 

4>893,965-53 


The  total  of  the  discount  transactions  from  January  ist  to  September^ 
30th,  1914,  was  8,904,164.91  lire  (i). 

The  above  are  the  principal  operations  of  the  National  Credit  Institute 
for  Co-operation  during  the  first  nine  months  of  its  working.  The  trans- 
actions appear  somewhat  small  in  proportion  to  the  growing  credit  needs 
of  the  Italian  co-operative  societies  and,  in  fact,  the  societies,  in  a  congress 
held  at  Reggio  Emilia  on  November  4th,  1914,  passed  resolutions  as, 
follows : 

(a)  That  the  bye-laws  of  the  Institute  be  modified  without  dela] 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  undertake  credit  operations  of  all  kinds  in  order  tfl 
serve  the  needs  of  the  different  branches  of  the  co-operative  movement  | 
and  that  the  co-operative  societies  be  admitted  to  form  part  of  tl 
Institute  and  be  represented  in  its  management; 


(i)  At  present,  in  addition  to  the  head-office  in  Rome  the  Institute  has  branch  otfices 
in  Florence  and  in  Geneva  (which  have  replaced  the  branch  offices  of  the  Milan  Credit  Insti- 
tute for  Co-operative  Societies  which  formerly  existed  in  these  two  towns)  and  has  represent- 
atives in  Mantua  and  Modena.  Branch  offices  are  being  oi^anised  at  Bologna,  Verona,  Padua, 
Ravenna,  and  Venice. 
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(6)  That  the  Institute  shall  organise  its  work  throughout  Italy  by 
the  establishment  of  numerous  branch  ofl&ces  (or  if  considered  more 
advisable  in  certain  cases  and  for  certain  districts)  through  local  organis- 
ations duly  empowered  to  act  on  its  behalf  in  such  a  way  that  the  work 
hall  be  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  real  needs  of  the  various  districts 
and  the  different  branches  of  co-operation,  and  not  upon  rigid  lines  laid 
down  by  a  central  administration; 

(c)  That  the  Institute,  in  order  to  increase  and  improve  the  technical 
management  of  the  Italian  co-operative  societies,  shall  co-operate  with  the 
National  League  of  Co-operative  Societies  (Milan)  in  improving  the  system 
of  collective  statistics  and  intensifying  the  work  of  inspection  and  control ; 

(d)  That  whUe  continuing  to  act  with  due  caution,  the  Institute  shall 
enbrge  the  sphere  of  its  activities  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  really  meet 
the  needs  of  the  various  branches  of  the  co-operative  movement  and 
become  the  central  banking  institute  of  the  Italian  co-operative  societies. 

At  the  same  Congress  (i),  which  was  promoted  by  the  National 
League  of  Co-operative  Societies  and  which  was  attended  by  the  represent- 
atives of  more  than  450  societies  distributed  throughout  every  part  of 
Italy,  the  complex  question  of  providing  credit  for  co-operative  societies 
^was  submitted  to  a  certain  amount  of  discussion,  and  the  Congress 
called  upon  the  State  to  provide  an  immediate  practical  solution  of  the 
question  by  making  adequate  financial  provision  and  passing  appropriate 
legislation. 

* 
*  * 

3.  —  The  constitution  of  the  national  bank  of  the  itaijan 
HURAL  societies.  —  By  decree  of  the  Roman  Court,  of  date  of 
September  25th.,  1914,  the  National  Bank  of  tfie  Italian  Rural  Banks 
lias  been  constituted.  This  Bank,  organised  as  a  limited  liability  co-oper- 
ative Society  with  unlimited  capital,  has  for  its  principal  object  "  the 
-subvention  of  rural  banks  and  other  co-operative  and  mutual  societies 
for  the  grant  of  credit  to  small  farmers  ". 

The  following  shall  be  members,  on  acceptance  of  the  rules  and, 
hereafter,  on  the  Board  of  Management  accepting  their  applications :  (a)  the 
rural  or  agricultural  banks  and  kindred  institutes  afl&liated  to  the  National 
Federation  of  Italian  Rural  Banks  with  head  quarters  in  Rome ;  (6)  any 
individual  person  or  incorporated  body  who  can  legally  assume  the  oblig- 
ations imposed  by  the  rules. 

Every  member  must :  (a)  pay  five  £rancs  at  date  of  presentation 
of  his  application ;  (6)  purchase  at  least  one  share  of  the  nominal  value 
of  100  francs  ;  (c)  accept  liability  for  all  engagements  of  the  institution  up 
to  the  amount  of  his  subscribed  shares. 


i 


(i)  That,  namely,  of  Reggio  Emilia.  See  La  Cooperaxione  Italiana,  the  organ  of  the  Na- 
tional I,eague  of  Italian  CoK)perative  Societies  (Milan),  No.  H12,  November  6th,  1914. 
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The  shares  shall  be  inscribed  and  not  transferable,  nor  can  they  be  given 
in  pledge  or  as  security  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Management. 
They  shall  serve  to  guarantee  the  Society  for  all  obligations  of  any  kind 
the  member  has  towards  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  member  shall  have  a  right ;  (a)  to  vote  at  the 
meetings,  having  one  vote  however  many  shares  he  possesses ;  and  the  shares 
of  one  member  may  never  be  more  than  fifty ,  (b)  to  share  in  the  profits 
and,  in  case  of  liquidation,  in  the  capital,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
shares  subscribed  and  paid  up.  The  interest  paid  to  members  shall  not 
exceed  5  %  on  the  nominal  value  of  the  shares.  The  rest  of  the  profits 
shall  be  placed  to  the  reserve  fund. 

There  shall  be  ordinary  and  extraordinary  members'  meetings.  The 
ordinary  meeting  shall  be  held  every  year  not  later  than  March  31st.  At  it, 
the  report  and  balance  sheet  for  the  past  year  shall  be  presented  for  approval, 
the  ofiicers  elected,  and  all  the  other  items  on»the  agenda  discussed.  At  least 
ten  members  shall  be  required  to  form  a  quorum.  Extraordinary  meetings 
may  be  called  when  the  Board  of  Management  considers  it  advisable  or  on 
the  demand  of  the  Committeeof  Examiners  of  Accounts  or  twenty  members. 

The  Bank  is  managed  by  a  Board  of  Management,  consisting  of  a  pre- 
sident, two  vice-presidents  and  eight  counsellors.  It  may  engage  in  any 
banking  business,  though  transactions  of  a  hazardous  nature  and  speculation 
on  the  exchange  are  strictly  prohibited. 

Supervision  in  regard  to  the  due  observance  of  the  rules,  regulations 
and  decisions  of  the  society  is  entrusted  to  a  college,  consisting  of  three 
effective  and  two  deputy  examiners  of  accounts,  who  must  also  perfonn 
all  the  duties  assigned  to  them  by  the  Italian  Commercial  Code. 

(Summarised  from  the  Rules  of  the  Bank  in  question,  published  in  Cooperazione 
Rurale,  Rome,  No.  ii  of  November  30th.,  191 4). 

* 
*    * 

4.  —  Statistics  of  the  agricuIvTural  co-operative  societies  of 
SARDINIA.  —  vSardinian  agricultural  co-operation  originated  with  the  agri- 
cultural schools  and  itinerant  agricultural  lectureships,  which,  with  the  in- 
stitution of  many  experimental  farms,  gave  evident  proof  of  the  efficacy  and 
utility  of  chemical  manures  and  the  new  agricultural  machines.  With  these 
experimental  farms  indeed  sound  propaganda  began,  and  slowly  but  surely 
led  to  the  foundation  of  the  first  co-operative  societies.  It  was  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  special  law  for  the  island  that  the  agricultural  co- 
operative societies  began  to  work  and  multiplied,  so  that,  while  the  first 
societies  appeared  in  1907,  in  1913  there  were  already  152  working  and 
united  in  a  Federation, 

This  Federazione  delle  Cooperative  e  Mutue  agrarie  delta  Sardegna  (Fed- 
eration of  Sardinian  Agricultural  Co-operative  and  Mutual  Societies),  with 
its  headquarters  provisionally  fixed  at  Oristano  (Cagliari),  has  recentl}'- 
published  a  complete  statistical  report  of  the  situation  of  the  Sardinian 
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Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies  on  December  31st.,  1913.  From  this  it 
appears  that  at  that  date  there  were  152  agricultural  co-operative  soci- 
eties working,  106  in  the  province  of  Cagliari  and  46  in  that  of  Sassari,  with 
a  total  of  13,525  members,  all  landowners  and  farmers. 

In  the  Province  of  Cagliari  there  are  95  rural  and  agricultural  banks 
(Co-operative  societies  of  collective  title),  with  a  guarantee  capital  of 
47,365,860  frs.  and  share  capital  of  36,921  frs.,  which  have  done  business 
in  agricvdtural  loans  to  the  amount  of  1,744,967  frs.  In  a  few  years  of  work 
they  have  ammassed  a  reserve  fund  of  30,687  frs.,  which,  with  the  profits 
for  the  year  1913,  that  is  28,342  frs.,  makes  up  an  amount  of  59,029  frs. 

The  rural  and  agricultural  banks  of  the  Province  of  Sassari  although 
fewer  in  number,  being  32  all  told,  have  been  very  active.  They  have  a 
capital  of  22,181,184  frs.  and  have  made  loans  to  farmers  to  the  amotmt  of 
453>738  frs. 

The  co-operative  societies  Hmited  by  shares  have  also  been  very  active 
and,  in  the  two  provinces,  with  a  capital  of  265,588  frs.,  they  have  done 
business  to  the  amount  of  1,535,905  frs. 

(Summarised   from    the   Statistica  ddU   Cooperaiive   agrarie   ddla  Sardegna,  above 

mentioned). 
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In  an  earlier  number  of  this  Bulletin,  we  had  an  opportvmity  of  show- 
ing the  quite  special  nature  of  the  origin  and  development  of  co-operation 
in  Finland  (i).  Whilst  in  most  other  countries  the  co-operative  move- 
ment developed  upwards  by  means  of  spontaneously  created  local  co- 
operative societies,  later  uniting  in  Federations,  in  Finland,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  movement  was  in  the  opposite  direction :  it  extended  from  above 
downwards,  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery,  in  accordance  with  a  general 
plan  established  beforehand  and  carefully  prepared  in  all  its  details. 

First  of  all  a  single  central  organization  was  formed :  the  "  Pellervo{2) 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Rural  Co-operation  in  Finland  " ,  and  it  is  on 
the  initiative  of  this  centre,  on  its  immediate  suggestion  and  tmder  its 
sjrstematic  direction,  that  the  various  kinds  of  local  co-operative  societies 
and^  even  their  federal  organizations  were  formed  later. 

In  the  present  article  we  projMDse  to  trace  in  outline  the  b^innings  of 
credit  co-operation  on  these  lines  ia  Finland,  its  development  and  the  results 
obtained  by  it  in  the  first  ten  years  of  its  acti\'ity,  that  is  to  say  in  the 
period  1903-1913. 


§  I  Origin  anhd  foundation  of  the  central  credit  institute. 

The  definite  constitution  of  the  "  Pellervo  "  dates  from  October  2nd., 
1899.  Even  before  that  year  was  over,  the  Board  of  Management  of  the 
5roung  Society  had  already  decided  to  try  to  organize  a  whole  system  of  co- 
operative associations,  quite  specially  intended  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  agricultural  credit  for  working  expenses,  that  is  to  say  of  short  term  agri- 
cultural credit. 

The  experience  of  other  countries  having  shown  that  an  org- 
anisation of  this  kind  had  no  serious  chances  of  success  unless  supported 
from  the  start  by  a  central  institution  capable  of  providing  the  local  cred- 
it societies  with  the  necessary  funds  and  supervising  their  action  and  oper- 
ations, it  was  decided  to  begin  by  creating  such  an  institution. 

On  January  4th,,  1900,  the  "Pellervo  "  instructed  a  special  committtee 
to  make  out  a  detailed  programme.  Two  months  later,  the  Diet  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  had  already  occupied  itself  with  the  matter  and  on  the 
favourable  report  of  the  G)mmission  formed,  the  States  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that:  "  in  case  of  a  central  institution  being  formed 
on  private  initiative  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  farmers  for  credit  through  the 
medium  of  local  co-operative  credit  societies,  such  an  institution  should 
be  subventioned  and  supported  by  the  State.  " 

As  soon  as  this  result  had  been  obtained,  the  "  Pellervo  "  founded  a 
second  committee  which,  in  anticipation  of  the  Imperial  approval  of  the  de- 

(i)  See  Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence,  September,  191 1. 

(2)  "  Pellervo  "  is  the  name  given  in  the  Finnish  mythology  to  the  Divinity  who  protects 
the  fields  and  crops. 
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cision  of  the  Diet,  was  to  prepare  and  draft  the  rules  of  the  proposed 
institute  so  that  it  might  initiate  its  work  without  delay. 

According  to  the  original  idea  of  its  promoters,  the  proposed  instit- 
ution was  to  be  the  property  of  the  local  credit  banks  which  gradually  arose. 
But  in  order  to  put  the  institution  at  once  in  working  order,  it  was  decided, 
until  a  suf&cient  number  of  these  banks  had  been  formed,  to  give  it 
provisionally  the  form  of  a  society  limited  by  shares.  The  share  capital 
and  the  amount  of  shares  were  to  be  fixed  so  as  to  allow  even  farmers  who 
were  not  rich  to  take  part  from  the  first  in  this  enterprise,  f oimded  expressely 
for  their  benefit.  The  institution  once  firmly  established,  the  shares  of  the 
foundation  members  were  gradually  bought  up  by  the  local  credit  banks, 
to  which  the  economic  assistance  of  the  institution  was  only  granted  on 
condition  of  their  purchasing  a  number  of  shares  in  proportion  to  the  credit 
granted  them  (i). 

The  Imperial  approval  of  the  decision  of  the  Diet,  which  guaranteed 
the  Institute  the  material  support  of  the  State,  was  given  on  June  20th., 
1901.  On  September  ist.  of  the  same  year,  the  first  "  lyaw  on  Co-operative 
Activity  in  Finland  ",  came  into  operation.  This  was  also  due  to  the  initiative 
and  the  efforts  of  the  "  Pellervo  ".  On  the  4th.  of  the  same  month, 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  new  law,  the  rules  prepared  by  the 
comiiiittee  above  mentioned  were  submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the 
vSenate,  which  in  Finland  answers  to  the  cabinet  in  other  countries. 

Now  arose  a  serious  difficulty. 

In  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  the  founders,  in  the  draft  rules  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  the  proposed  institution  was  given  the  character 
of  a  Bank  with  right  to  conduct  all  operations  within  the  competence  of 
banks  generally,  with  the  sole  restriction  that  it  might  only  grant  credit  to 
legally  constituted  co-operative  banks.  In  giving  the  institution  this  form, 
it  was  intended  to  ensure  it  the  possibiHty  of  forming  at  least  a  part  of  its 
working  capital  either  by  means  of  special  deposits  or  by  the  issue  of  bonds. 

Now,  the  Senate  opposed  this  on  the  ground  that  the  law  on  banks 
absolutely  forbade  any  kind  of  State  subvention  of  them  even  under  the 
form  of  a  loan  on  favourable  conditions.  And  as  it  was  perfectly  evident 
that  the  proposed  institution  could  not  in  any  way  dispense  with  such  a 
loan  or  an  annual  subvention,  it  was  necessary  to  refrain  from  giving  it 
the  character  of  a  bank. 

Then,  after  long  and  exhaustive  discussion,  the  founders  resigned  them- 
selves to  the  restriction  of  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  projected  institution 
and  to  its  inclusion  among  societies  limited  by  shares.  The  rules  were 
consequently  reconsidered  and  again  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Senate, 
which  this  time  had  no  objection  to  offer.  On  March  6th.,  1902,  approv- 
al was  officially  given  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  May  following  the  constit- 
uent meeting  of  the  "  Central  Credit  Institute  of  Co-operative  Credit 
Societies  of  Finland,  Society  Limited  by  Shares  ",  was  held. 


(i)  See  below:  §  2.  Rules  of  the  Central  Credit  Institute. 
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The  rules  of  this  society  presenting  interest  on  many  grounds,  we  shall 
summarise  them  below  in  the  form  they  have  now  assumed,  which  dif- 
fers from  that  originally  approved  only  by  some  slight  changes  in  detail 
introduced  in  the  course  of  the  year  1911. 


_:.   Rl-LES  of  the  CENTRAL  CREDIT  INSTITUTE  OF  THE  CO-OPERATIVE  BANKS 

OF  FINLAND  (l). 

The  "Central  Credit  Institute  of  Co-operative  Banks  of  Finland"  (in 
Swedish  "  Andelskassornas  Centralkreditanstalt  "  and  in  Finnish  "  Osuuskas- 
sojen  Keskuslainarahasto  "),  is  a  society  limited  by  shares,  with  headquart- 
ers at  Helsinki  (Helsingfors),  the  object  of  which  is  to  supply,  through 
the  medium  of  co-operative  banks,  the  credit  requirements  of  the  rural 
population  and  in  particular  of  the  small  land  holders  (§§  1-3). 

The  Society  only  grants  credit  to  the  rural  co-operative  banks,  leg- 
ally constituted  on  the  basis  of  the  unlimited  Uability  of  their  members 
to  pay  calls  (2),  and  undertaking  to  regulate  their  action  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Central  Institute  and  to  submit  in 
aU  things  to  its  constant  and  active  supervision.  As  a  rule,  the  sphere  of 
action  of  these  co-operative  societies  must  not  exceed  the  limits  of  one 
of  the  niral  communes  (§  4). 

The  ftmds  needed  for  the  business  of  the  Institute  consist  of: 
(i)  the  foundation  capital ; 

(2)  deposits  made  by  the  associated  banks  ; 

(3)  loans  contracted  ; 

(4)  subventions  granted  by  the  State,  either  directly  or  under  the 
form  of  loans  on  favourable  terms  ; 

(5)  amounts  collected  by  the  co-operative  banks  by  means  of  depos- 
its made  in  stamps. 

The  fotmdation  capital  of  the  Institute  consists  of  300,000  Finland 
Marks  (3),  in  3,000  shares,  letter  "A",  of  100  marks  each,  reserved  to  the 
foundation  members.  This  capital  may  be  raised  to  1,000,000  marks,  by 
issue,  at  dates  and  for  amounts  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Management,  of  shares, 
letter  "  B  ",  only  to  be  conceded  to  co-operative  banks  or  members  of  the 
Board  of  Management  of  the  Society,  the  inspectors  or  their  substitutes. 
These  shares  shall  be  all  inscribed  (§  7). 

The  shares  of  series  "A"  shall  be  gradually  redeemed  from  the  mo- 
ment at  which  a  special  fimd  (Fvmd  "A"),  formed  for  the  purix)se,  which 
we  shall  consider  later  on,  reaches  the  amount  of  50,000  marks.    Every 


(i)  The  figures  given  in  parenthesis  refer  to  the  paragraphs  of  the  original  Rules. 

(2)  That  is  to  say,  on  the  basis  of  the  kind  of  liability  known  in  Germany  under  the  name 
•of   "  UnbeschrdnkU  Nackschusspflicht  ". 

(3)  The  Finland  Mark  (in  Finnish  Markka)  of  100  petmis  correspoads  exactly  in  value  with 
A  franc. 
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year  at  least  200  and  at  most  400  shares  must  be  redeemed,  being  drawn 
for  by  lot,  if  on  the  first  of  October  the  number  of  shares  fixed  has  not 
been  redeemed  in  any  other  way  {§  10). 

Any  co-operative  bank  which  applies  for  credit  to  the  Central  Instit- 
ute must  undertake  to  purchase  one  of  the  Society's  shares  for  every  5,000 
Marks  (or  fraction  of  that  amount)  of  credit  granted  by  the  Institute.  If 
one  or  more  of  the  shares  acquired  in  accordance  with  this  regulation  belong 
to  series  "  A  ",  they  shall  be  immediately  exchanged  for  an  equal  number 
of   series   "  B  "    (§    12). 

The  Society  has  a  Board  of  Directors  and  a  Board  of  Management. 

The  Board  of  Directors  is  composed  of  six  members  and  six  substit- 
utes, all  elected  for  a  period  of  three  years,  the  appointment  of  two  of 
each  class  terminating  every  year  in  turn.  The  members  of  this  board 
or  their  deputies  may  be  elected  also  from  among  persons  extraneous  to 
the  society,  on  condition,  however,  that  they  engage  to  acquire  thereafter  at 
least  one  share  in  the  Society  (§15). 

The  Board  of  Directors  selects  and  appoints  the  Manager  as  well  as 
two  councillors  to  form  the  Board  of  Management,  all  three  of  whom  may 
be  dismissed  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  It  also  fixes  the  number  of  the 
employees  of  the  Institute,  and  settles  the  regtdations  in  accordance  with 
which  they  are  appointed  or  dismissed,  as  well  as  the  remuneration  they 
receive  (§  i8j. 

The  Board  of  Directors  lays  down  general  rules  for  the  action  of  the 
Institute.  It  supervisies  this  action  and  arranges  for  its  development  in 
accordance  with  the  laws,  the  rules  of  the  society  and  its  interests.  It 
has  the  entire  supervision  of  the  action  and  business  of  the'  Institute. 
Finally  it  calls  the  general  meetings  of  the  society  and  prepares  the  pro- 
gramme for  discussion  at  the  meetings  (§  18). 

The  Board  of  Management  of  the  Institute  consists,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  of  a  Manager  and  two  councillors.  Questions  of  credit  can  only  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Board  in  full  meeting.  All  other  matter.*^,  relating  to  the 
management  of  the  Institute  are  dealt  with  by  the  Manager  alone,  who  also 
has  to  sign  all  acts  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  (§  14). 

The  Manager  and  the  two  councillors  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  with  right  to  speak  but  not  to  vote.  They  may,  however,  vote 
in  regard  to  the  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  Institute  or  the  balancing  of 
the  accounts  (§  19). 

The  business  year  corresponds  with  the  civil  year,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Manager  must  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Directors  at  latest  on 
February  loth.,  and  the  three  examiners  appointed  each  year  must  present 
their  general  report  at  latest  on  March  15th.  (§  22 j. 

Out  of  the  eventual  profits,  when  the  accounts  for  the  year  are  closed: 

15  %  shall  be  placed  to  the  Reserve  Fund  ; 

25  %  to  a  vSpecial  Fund  for  redemption  of  Shares  of  Series  "  A ". 

These  once  redeemed,  the  payments  into  the  special  fund  will  be 
continued  until  it  amounts  to  20,000  Maiks,  after  which  they  will  only  be 
made  in  the  proportion  necessary  to  keep  it  at  that  figure. 
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These  deductions  made,  the  rest  of  the  profits  shall  be  distributed  among 
the  shareholders  at  the  TnaTnmiim  rate  of  4  %  %  per  share.  An  additional 
maximum  amount  of  i  %  may  be  granted  on  diares  of  series  "  A  ",  if  the 
amount  to  be  distributed  suffices  for  this  (§  23). 

All  amoimts  remaining  available  after  this  distribution  shall  be  paid  into 
the  reserve  fund,  or  —  from  the  moment  this  amounts  to  1,000,000  marks  — 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
Society.  The  latter  may  not  in  any  case  raise  the  interest  of  the  Society's 
shares  beyond  the  limits  indicated  (23). 

Every  shareholder  may  attend,  either  in  person  or  by  proxy,  the  ordinary 
general  meetings,  which  must  be  held  every  year  before  the  seventh  of  April, 
as  well  as  the  extraordinary  general  meetings,  called  whenever  the  Board 
of  Management  judges  advisable  (§  26) .     The  voting  rights  are  as  follows : 

I  or     2  shares  give  right  to  one  vote 
From    3  to     5         „         ,,         ,,     .,      2    votes 
6   „    10 
II   „    20 
„      21    „    40         „         „         „     „      5 
41  or  more     „         „         „     „     6 

Proxies  vote  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  shares  they  represent  (27). 

§  3.  Constitution  of  the  central  credit  institute. 
I.  Share  Capital. 

Long  before  these  rules  were  approved,  the  founders  of  the  new  instit- 
tition  had  already  initiated  a  whole  series  of  measures  to  ensure  the 
collection  of  the  capital  required  for  beginning  operations. 

It  was  hoped  there  might  be  found  among  the  agricultural  classes  the 
necessary  number  of  foundation  shareholders,  and,  consequently,  subscript- 
ion lists  were  circulated  only  in  the  rural  communes  of  the  country.  The 
hopes  founded  on  the  interest  of  the  agricultural  population  were,  however, 
completely  deceived,  and,  to  obtain  the  number  of  foundation  shareholders 
absolutely  necessary,  appeal  had  to  be  made  to  the  town  population  and  part- 
icularly to  the  intellectual  classes.  Thej',  fortunately,  responded  with  an 
enthusiasm  exceeding  the  most  hopeful  anticipations  and,  thanks  to  them, 
the  matter  could  be  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

Of  the  1,360  shares  of  Series  "  A  "  (that  is  to  say  shares  reserved  to 
the  founders)  subscribed  at  the  date  of  the  definite  constitution  of  the 
society,  there  were  : 
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606  or  44.6  %  subscribed  by  professors,  functionaries  etc., 

131  ,,      g.6  %  ,,             ,,      manufacturers  or  traders, 

606  ,,    44.6  %  ,,             ,,      farmers,                                      , 

17,,      1-2%  ,,            ,,      rural  associations. 

And  even  among  the  farmers  included  in  this  list  there  was  a  large 
number  of  townsfolk  possessing  country  residences,  and  large  land  holders, 
comparatively  very  little  interested  immediately  in  the  success  of  the  im- 
dertaking. 

We  see  the  subscription  of  classes  extraneous  to  the  society,  that  is 
to  say  of  those  contributing  out  of  a  purely  impersonal  interest  in  this  emin- 
ently patriotic  work,  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  classes  the  prosperity 
of  which  was  especially  contemplated  in  this  bold  undertaking  of  the  "  Pel- 
lervo.  " 

The  purely  disinterested  character  of  the  subscriptions  made  by  the 
urban  and  intellectual  classes  is  seen  also  in  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the 
period  with  which  we  are  concerned,  that  is  to  say  after  ten  years,  when  the 
founders'  shares  of  the  society  were  alreadj'"  an  excellent  investment  (i),, 
three  hundred  and  twenty  or  more  than  half  the  shares  of  this  c^ass  had 
been  already  voluntarily  transferred  by  their  owners  to  local  credit  societies 
founded  on  the  initiative  of  the  institution,  without  it  being  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  drawings  contemplated  in  the  rules. 

2.  Working  Capital. 

At  the  same  time  as  it  was  forming  its  share  capital  in  this  way,  thc- 
Society,  definiteH'  constituted  on  May  14th.,  1902,  instructed  its  Board  of 
Directors  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  obtain  the  State  support 
promised  by  the  Diet  both  under  the  form  of  an  annual  subvention  and 
of  a  loan  under  conditions  for  repayment  and  at  a  rate  of  interest  as  favour- 
able as  possible. 

On  the  favourable  recommendation  of  the  Senate,  the  Emperor  and 
Grand  Duke  approved  both  on  May  12th.,  1903  and  on  June  4th.  of 
the  same  year,  the  conditions  on  which  this  assistance  would  be  granted 
to  the  society  were  definitely  settled. 

The  Central  Institute  of  the  Co-operative  Banks  of  Finland  in  the  first 
place  received  an  annual  subvention  of  20,000  Finland  Marks  (that  is  to 
say,  20,000  francs)  as  contribution  to  its  working  expenses.  In  addition,  a 
credit  of  4,000,000  Finland  Marks  was  granted  out  of  the  State  funds,  to 
he  drawn  as  required  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  500,000  Marks  at  a  time. 
The  rate  of  interest  for  this  credit  was  fixed  at  3  %.  In  regard  to  the 
instalments  for  repayment,  which  were  not  to  be  exacted  before  1909,  at 

(i)  See  below;  §  8  Conclusion. 
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which  date  it  was  anticipated  the  whole  credit  would  be  exhausted,  they  were 
fixed  at  ^  %  per  ann. 


41    * 


The  necessary  funds  for  the  initiation  of  its  work  being  thus  assured, 
and  all  other  preliminary  steps  having  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  the  Society  of  the  Central  Credit  Institute  of  Finland  Co-oper- 
ative Banks  could,  on  July  14th.,  1903,  be  legally  entered  on  the  Commercial 
Register,  and,  the  stafE  chosen  in  advance  having  taken  posession  of  the  of- 
fices prepared  by  the  "  Pellervo  ",  the  Institute  was  able  in  the  following 
month  to  initiate  the  series  of  its  operations. 


§  4.  Origin  and  devei.opment  op  the  uocai,  co-operative  credit  banks. 

In  Finland,  as  indeed  everywhere  else,  the  principle  of  co-operation 
in  regard  to  credit  only  received  its  practical  application  by  means  of 
the  creation  of  local  co-operative  banks,  as  a  consequence  of  intense  and 
persistent  propaganda.  Inaugurated  by  the  "  Pellervo  "  at  the  moment 
of  its  fovmdation  by  means  of  lectures  and  publications  of  every  kind,  this 
propaganda  at  first  gave  comparatively  unsatisfactory  results.  At  the  end 
of  1903  there  were  still  only  24  local  co-operative  banks  legally  registered 
for  the  whole  of  Finland,  while  the  numbers  of  the  distributive  co-oper- 
ative societies  and  the  co-operative  dairies,  for  example,  —  in  favour  of 
which,  however,  the  propaganda  had  been  infinitely  less  energetic  —  were 
already,  in  the  first  case,  66,  and,  in  the  second,  75. 

The  announcement  that  the  subvention  in  favour  of  the  Central  Instit- 
ute of  Finland  Co-operative  Credit  Societies  had  been  granted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  placed  the  Institute  in  a  position  in  its  turn  to  grant  sub- 
ventions to  local  co-operative  banks,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  found- 
ation of  the  latter.  During  the  next  year,  1904,  no  less  than  63  new  co- 
operative banks  were  registered  in  the  different  regions  of  the  coimtry. 
This  unexpected  development  led  the  promoters  of  the  movement  into 
the  error  of  considering  it  definitely  started  and  its  success  assured. 
The  "  Pellervo  ",  which,  with  its  limited  resources,  could  hardly  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  other  branches  of  its  activity,  thought  it  could 
economise  in  regard  to  the  propaganda  in  behalf  of  co-operative  credit. 
The  consequences  of  this  economy  were  immediately  felt.  In  the  next 
two  years,  the  number  of  newly  registered  local  co-operative  banks  de- 
creased to  51  in  1905  and  was  only  35  in  1906. 

In  view  of  this  irrefutable  proof  of  the  importance  of  continuous  and 
assiduous  propaganda,  the  "  Pellervo  "  immediately  resumed  its  courses  of 
lectures  and  its  publications,  completing  the  work  by  the  introduction,  into 
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the  rules  regarding  the  loans  made  by  the  Central  Institute  to  the  local 
co-operative  banks,  of  certain  faciHties,  of  very  little  importance,  however. 

And  again  the  effect  was  immediate,  proving  once  more  the  importance 
of  well  understood  propaganda  for  the  practical  progress  of  co-operative 
credit.  In  1907  the  number  of  new  co-operative  banks  entered  on  the  Com- 
mercial Register  again  rose  to  64,  in  1908  to  68  and  in  1909  it  was  as  high 
as  77. 

From  this  moment  a  change  was  observable  in  the  evolution  of  co-oper- 
ative credit  in  Finland.  On  the  one  hand,  certain  difficulties,  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  consider  later  on,  arose  in  regard  to  the  grant  of  a  second  loan 
from  the  State  when  applied  for  by  the  Central  Credit  Institute,  and  the  con- 
sequent uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  future  obliged  the  Institute  considerably 
to  limit  its  business.  On  the  other  hand,  the  progress,  perhaps  comparat- 
ively too  rapid,  made  by  the  local  co-operative  banks  in  the  above  three  years 
had  caused  some  disorder  in  their  administration,  which  obliged  the  Central 
Institute  to  make  the  conditions  for  credit  to  banks,  above  all  those  for  sup- 
plementary credit,  very  justifiably  more  severe.  These  two  circumstances^ 
together  with  the  unrest  and  general  uncertainty  in  regard  to  political 
finance,  caused  by  certain  differences  of  opinion  between  the  Diet  of  Finland 
and  the  Russian  Government  in  regard  to  matters  that  do  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  study,  induced  the  "  Pellervo  "  again  to  limit  its 
propaganda  in  behalf  of  a  class  of  co-operative  societies,  the  further  natural 
development  of  which  seemed,  at  least  for  the  moment,  to  be  seriously 
compromised  by  the  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  grant  of 
the  second  Government  loan  to  the  Institute. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  number  of  new  local  co-operative  societies 
registered  soon  decreased  again  very  considerably.  In  1910  only  33  new 
ones  were  registered  in  the  Commercial  Register,  in  the  next  year  the  number 
was  reduced  to  25.  Finally  in  the  last  year  of  the  period  with  which  we 
are  here  concerned,  that  is  to  say,  191 2,  it  was  only  11. 

Altogether,  on  January  ist.,  1913,  the  total  number  of  local  co-operative 
banks  registered  in  Finland  since  the  beginning  of  the  movement  was  45 
Of  this  number,  399  had  been  financed  by  the  Central  Credit  Institute, 
the  remaining  54,  22  were  unable  to  apply  for  credit  to  the  Instiute  as  the; 
did  not  yet  satisfy  the  conditions  imposed,  7  could  not  obtain  assistan 
from  it  as  they  were  not  exclusively  rural  banks,  and  the  applications  of  tb 
others  had  been  refused  for  one  reason  or  another. 

We  see  then  that  there  was  no  voluntary  renunciation  on  the  part 
the  banks  of  the  credit  offered  by  the  Central  Institute.     If  it  was  not  o 
tained,it  was  always  owing  to  some  defect,  either  simply  to  an  imperfectio: 
in  the  organization  or  in  the  management  of  the  business  of  the  banks  the 
selves.     All  those  the  management  and  organization  of  which  were  in  con^ 
formity  with  the  rules  based  on  experience  laid  down  for  the  serious  and 
solid  constitution  of  a  rural  credit  co-operative  bank   had  recourse  to  the 
good  offices  of  the  Central  Institute.  So  we  need,  in  all  the  rest  of  this 
study,  only  take  these  into   consideration,  neglecting  those  the  Central 
Institute  did  not  think  it  should  or  could  subsidise. 
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So  much  said,  the  399  banks  we  have  to  consider  in  this  essay,  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows  in  the  various  provinces  on  January  ist.,  1907  and  1913 
respectively. 

Number  of  Banks 
in  1907  in  1913 

Province  of  Nyland 3  10 

»  »  Abo  and  Bjomeborg  ....  8  19 

»          »  Tavastehus  .   .    ; 2  9 

li         »  Uiborg 60  126 

»         »  St.  Michael 7  37 

3         »  Kuopio 35  116 

»         »  Vasa 14  31 

9         »  Uleaborg 19  51 

Finland  .    .    .     148  399 

§  5.  Loans  made  by  .\nd  to  the  central  credit  institute. 
(A)  Loans  Received. 

We  saw  above  that  on  May  12th.,  1903,  the  Emperor  Grand  Duke 
accorded  to  the  Central  Credit  Institute  out  of  the  Government  funds,  a 
credit  of  4,000,000  Finland  Marks,  to  be  granted  as  required  in  amounts 
not  exceeding  500,000  marks  each.  The  rate  of  interest  fixed  was  3  %,  to 
which  there  was  to  be  added  from  the  year  1909  an  annual  instalment 
of  %  %  towards  repayment  of  the  loan. 

The  capital  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Central  Institute  not 
ha\Tng  been  entirely  drawn  in  1909,  the  Government  perm"tted  that  the 
instalments  for  repayment  should  begin  only  in  1912.  By  January 
i5t.,  1913,  on  which  date  the  period  with  which  we  are  occupied  closes, 
therefore,  only  a  smgle  mstalment  had  been  paid  (20,000  Finland  Marks) 
and  the  debt  of  the  Institute  to  the  State  remained  altogether  3,98o,oooFin- 
land  Marks. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  exhaustion  of  the  credit  represented  by  this 
first  State  loan  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  providing  for  future  re- 
quirements, the  Central  Credit  Institute  applied,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1908,  for  a  second  credit  out  of  the  State  fimds,  for  a  total  amount  of 
5,000,000  Finland  Marks,  in  instalments  of  1,250,000  Marks  a  year  in  the 
years  1910,1911,1912  and  1913.  In  consequence  of  differences  arising  between 
the  Finland  and  Rvissian  authorities  in  regard  to  the  investment  of  the  funds 
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of  the  State,  the  Government  considered  it  could  only  grant  the  first  instal- 
ment of  1,250,000  Marks  of  the  loan  applied  for,  without  refusing  to  grant 
the  three  others  in  due  course,  should  the  general  state  of  the  finances  per- 
mit. With  regard  to  interest  and  repayment  the  conditions  were  similar 
to  those  for  the  first  loan. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  future  continuous  assistance  from  the 
State,  this  solution  could  not  satisfy  the   Board  of  Management  of  the  ; 
Central  Credit  Institute  and  new  negotiations  were  entered  into  in  regard  1 
to  the  matter,  which  had  led  to  no  positive  result  by  January  ist.,   1913.  i 

Meanwhile  the  Institute  decided  to  reduce  its  business,  and  so  it  was  •' 
able,  within  the  period  we  are  considering,  to  limit  the  amount  actually  5 
drawn  of  the  first  annual  instalment  of  the  second  loan  granted  by  the  State  i 
to  100,000  Marks.  I 

Adding  to  the  above  an  amount  of  2,000  Marks  received  by  the  In-  ] 
stitute  out  of  the  State  assistance  funds  for  a  special  loan  to  a  commime  j 
suffering  by  famine,  we  find  that  the  total  debt  of  the  Central  Credit  | 
Institute  to  the  State  was  on  January  ist.,  1913,  4,080,000  Finland  Marks,  j 

I 

(B)  Loan  Service.  i 

I 
I.  Conditions  on  which  the  Institute  lends.  a 

The  Central   Credit   Institute   of   Finland   Co-operative  Banks  only! 
grants  loans  to  those  co-operative  credit  banks  which  are  strictly  rural  in  i^ 
character  and  the  members  of  which  engage  in  writing    to  accept  that 
form  of  unlimited  liability  to  pay  calls,  known  in  Germany  under  the  name 
of  "  unbeschrdnkte  Nachschussp/licht  ". 

The  conditions  necessary  in  order  that  this  collective  engagement  may 

be  considered  by  the  Institute  as  really  effectual  and  valid  are  the  following  : 

(i)  Except  in  special  cases,  the  co-operative  banks,  before  they  can 

obtain  material  assistance  from  the  Institute,  must  have  at  least  15  members. 

(2)  Amongst  these  members  there  must  be  a   certain  number  of 

more  or  less  wealthy  landholders. 

Further  and  above  all  in  cases  of  supplementary  loans,  the  Institute 
takes  into  special  consideration  the  amount  of  the  capital  formed  and  owned 
by  the  bank. 

Finally,  before  granting  a  loan  to  a  co-operative  bank  or  opening  a 
credit  for  it,  the  Central  Institute  always  sends  an  expert  to  the  locality 
to  study  the  general  and  social  conditions,  especially  in  regard  to  agriculture 
and  education.  The  expert  in  question  must  also  present  a  detailed  report 
with  regard  to  the  various  members  of  the  bank  and  especially  of  the  Board  i 
of  Management  as  well  as  the  accountant  and  the  cashier. 

As  an  appendix  to  the  present  article  we  give  a  translation  in  extenso 
of  the  General  Conditions  on  which  the  Central  Credit  Institute  grants  loans 
to  I/)cal  Co-operative  Banks  "  (i).  j 

^     I 
(1)  See  the  appendix  to  the  present  article.  ! 
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In  the  following  table  we  give  the  number  of  members  of  the  local  co- 
operative banks  that  have  received  credits  from  the  Central  Institvtte, 
as  well  as  the  amount  of  the  annual  income  and  the  assets  of  the  members. 

Table  I.  —  Total  Number,  Annual  Income  and  Assets 
of  the  Members  of  the  Co-operative  Credit  Banks 


j  Number 

!  of  Members 

I  KegisteFed  with 

Number  the  Banks 


Annual  Income 
of  Members  Acxx)rding 

to  the 
Register  of  Taxation 


Estimated  Assets  of  Memhws 


of 
Banks 


Total 


Total 


Average 

per 
Siember 


Pmk.  (I) 

FBik.      ! 

332,010 

! 
1,378 

1.930,352 

1.232  ! 

3.275.056 

1,062  i 

4,257,028 

994  ! 

6,463,098 

920  j 

9.455.041 

928  ! 

11,204,495 

832  1 

12,576.162 

824  1 

14.037.702 

841 

15.203.731 

819 

ToUl 


Pmk. 


Average 

per 
Sfember 

Fmk. 


1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
191 1 
1912 


8 

57 
119 

143 
206 
262 
336 
370 
397 
399 


253 

1.724 
3,662 
4.930 
8.231 
".745 
15,688 

17.404 
15.546 


32 
30 
31 
34 
40 

45 
47 
47 
47 


1,918,250 
11,861.195 
18,703,785 
23,885.090 

35.942,370 
52,779,680 
71.239,644 
83,790.804 
95r442.20i 
110,687,678 


7,960 

7.569 
6.063 

5.575 
5.115 
5.183 
5,293 
5,490 

5.718 
5.962 


(i)  Fmk.  (or  Smk.)  is  the  official  abbreviatioo  of  the  expression  Finland  marks. 


We  show  below  the  social  position  and  profession  of  the  members  of 
the  Local  Banks  in  1905  and  1910. 

Table  II. —  Social  Position  of  the  Members  of  the  Credit  Co-operative  Banks. 


i  Number  i                             .^ricultnral 

Not  Agricultural 

Year    '  Members  : 
ation 

]                 1    Members 

Farmers          '^       AiUaiiBJ      %       i  intellectual         * 

1                i                j                '      Clasnes 

!                                                                 i 
i                                                               i 

1905  i   3.912  ;       2,985    j  76.3 
1910    15,319  i     10,768      70.3 

i 

576   j     14-7 
3.913   j    25.6 

140 
400 

3.6 
2.6 

1 

1 

211   ;    5.4 
236       1.5 

' 
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2.  Amount  of  Credit  Granted  by  the  Central  Credit  Institute 

to  the  Local  Co-operative  Banks.  , 

The  first  credits  opened  to  a  local  co-operative  bank  of  recent  cre- 
ation, or  managed  by  persons  still  new  to  the  work  are  of  course  compar- 
atively small :  between  3,000  and  5,000  Finland  Marks. 

As  a  rule,  supplementary  credits  are  only  granted  to  these  local  banks 
after  at  least  one  general  inspection  by  the  Central  Institute. 

The  amount  of  the  credits  of  this  latter  class  increases  in  proportion  as 
the  bank  gives  proof  of  solidity  and  good  administration. 

In  addition  to  these  general  principles,  the  grant  of  credit  to  local 
banks  is  regulated  on  the  following  lines  : 

The  amoimt  of  the  loans  granted  to  them  must  not,  as  a  rule,  exceed 
that  of  300  Marks  multiplied  by  the  number  of  members  of  the  Bank. 

The  maximum  total  amoimt  of  loans  granted  to  one  and  the  same  co- 
operative bank  must  not  exceed  half  the  total  amount  of  the  annual  income 
of  all  the  members  of  the  bank. 

Finally,  this  maximum  amotmt  of  loans  must  not  be  more  than 
10  %  of  the  total  amount  of  the  personal  assets  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Bank. 

When  the  Institute  began  its  operations,  the  Board  of  Directors 
further  stipulated  that  the  loans  made  to  any  local  co-operative  bank 
must  never  exceed  a  total  amount  of  10,000  Finland  Marks.  Today  all 
limits  have  been  suppressed  and  full  liberty  in  the  matter  is  left  to  the 
Board  of  Management  of  the  Institute. 

The  two  following  tables  show  the  development  of  the  credit  granted 
in  the  first  ten  years  of  its  life  by  the  Central  Credit  Institute  to  the  local 
co-operative  banks : 
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Table  III.  —  Amount  of  Credit  Annually  Granted 
to  the  Local  Banks  hy  the  Institute. 


I 

2 


Credit  Opened 


Credit  Profited  by 


Credit 

Applied 

for 


Total 


5     *« 


JiiS^  ^8v   S-BS 

Mas  iic'"3S 

5S"  fo-3.J!    °^P 

A        2  °i         i 


Fmk.  (i)  i      Fmk.         Fmk.        Fmk.      Fmk.  '  Fmk. 


Total 


Fmk. 


<   S. 

Fmk. 


d  S  3 


Fmk. 


h 


Fmk. 


1993 

10 

114,000 

I9<H 

69 

629,800 

1903 

119 

1,015,300 

1906 

148 

1,384.050 

1907 

210 

2.302,550 

1908 

268 

3,688,830 

1909 

340 

5.490,380 

1910 

374 

6,524,830 

igir 

398 

7,134,300 

1912 

399 

7,712,700 

79,000 

428,700 

833.750 

1.225.350 

2,068,050 

3,257,650  I 

4,000,650 
4,388,000 
4,738,600 
4,990,100 


7,900 
6,213 
7,006 

8.279 
9,848 

12,155 
11.767 

".733 
11.906 
12,507 


328 
274 

286 

294 
320 
297 

2S8 
284 
269 


23.8 

4-1 

22.3 

3.6 

25-5 

4-5 

38.8 

5-1 

31.4 

5.8 

34-5 

6.2 

35-7 

5-6 

34-9 

5-2 

33-8 

50 

32.8 

4-5 

41.950 
264,083 
623,663 

948,301 
1,705,968 
2,878,086 
3,662,519 
3.867,089 
3,931.832 
4,113.103 


4.195 

3.827 

5.232 

6,652 

8,124 

10.739 

10,772 

10.340 

9.879 

10.309 


174 
169 

202 
230 
243 
283 
272 
253 
236 
222 


53.1 
61.6 

74-7 
8a3 
82.5 
8&4 
91-5 
88.0 
83.0 
82-4 


(i)  Fmk.  (or  Smk.)  is  the  official  abbreviation  of  the  ezptession  Finland  liark. 


This  table  shows  us  in  the  first  place  that  the  Institute  is  less  and  less 
able  to  satisfy  all  the  needs  of  the  banks  for  credit.  It  shows  us  also  that 
the  average  amount  of  credit  granted  per  bank  increases  annually,  but  that 
in  proportion  to  the  share  of  each  of  the  members  or  the  amoimt  of  their 
income  or  of  their  assets,  this  average  has  been  appreciably  lower  in  the 
later  years  of  the  period  considered,  and  since  1908  it  has  remained  con- 
stantly less  than  was  stipulated  in  the  provisions. 
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TabIvE  IV  —  Distribution  of  the  Local  Banks  according  to  the  Amount 
of  Credit  Granted  to  them  between  1903  and  1913. 


Number 
of  Banks 
to  which 
Credit  was 
Opened 

Distribution  of  the  Banks,  according  to  the  Amount  of  Credit  Granted. 

Years 

I,ess 
than 
3,000 
Fmk. 

Between 
3,000  and 
5,000  Fmk. 

5,000 
Fmk. 

Between 
5,000  and 
10,000  Fmk. 

10,000 
Fmk. 

Between 

10,000  and 
20,000  Fmk. 

20,000 
Fmk. 
and 
over 

1903    .     . 

19 

2 

2 

2 

3 

I     ', 

1904    . 

69 

5 

16 

18 

18 

9 

I 

2     . 

igo3    , 

112 

7 

24 

31 

29 

13 

II 

4 

1906    . 

1           148 

6 

22 

26 

48 

22 

15 

9 

1907    . 

aio 

7 

18 

38 

62 

25 

I  44 

16    ' 

1908    . 

268 

7 

20 

25 

70 

35 

68 

43 

1909    . 

i         340 

9 

31 

39 

86 

36 

88 

51 

1910    . 

374 

8 

36 

37 

lOI 

31 

io6 

55 

1911    . 

'         398 

8 

35 

36 

109 

38 

III 

61 

1912    . 

399 

6 

32 

32 

92 

45 

124 

68 

From  the  figures  in  this  second  table  it  appears  that  whilst  the  numb 
of  small  credits  tends  to  decrease,  that  of  large  credits,  on  the  contrary,  in'* 
creases  from  year  to  year  in  very  considerable  proportion.  At  the  end  of 
the  period  here  studied,  the  most  considerable  credits  granted  by  the  Central 
Credit  Institute  to  the  local  co-operative  banks  were  for  50,000  and  even 
60,000  Finland  Marks. 


3.  Objects  for  which  Credits  were  granted  to  Local  Banks. 


At  the  start  the  Central  Credit  Institute  only  granted  credit  to  the 
local  co-operative  banks  in  order  to  enable  them  to  grant  their  members 
short  term  loans  of  amounts  not  exceeding  2,000  Finland  Marks,  exclus- 
ively for  the  improvement  of  purely  agricultural  holdings. 

This  rule  was  first  deviated  from  in  January,  1908,  when  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Institute  decided  that  it  would  in  the  future  be  able  to 
grant  mortgage  loans  on  the  security  of  growing  forests,  thus  enabling  the 
proprietors  to  wait  for  a  more  favourable  moment,  or  until  the  trees 
bad  time  to  grow,  before  working  the  forests. 

In  March,  I9i2,the  original  rule  was  further  departed  from.  The  Board 
of  Directors  then  decided  that  the  Institute  might  grant  credits  to  enable 
the  local  banks  to  make  long  term  loans,  in  case  such  loans  were  applied  for 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  cultivation  of  holdings  still  uncultivated. 
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Finally,  in  December,  1912,  detailed  rules  were  drawn  up  for  the  grant 
of  credit  for  loans  for  the  organization  of  the  co-operative  sale  of  the  farm 
produce  of  the  members  of  the  local  co-operative  banks. 

Unhappily,  the  uncertainty  referred  to  above  in  connection  with  the 
grant  to  the  Central  Credit  Institute  of  a  second  loan  out  of  the  State 
funds  obHged  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society  to  renounce,  for  the  mo- 
ment at  least,  any  idea  of  the  further  extension  of-  the  sphere  of  action 
assigned  to  the  Institute  at  its  foimdation;  and  no  credit  for  any  of  the 
three  new  purposes  mentioned  could  actually  be  accorded,  except  in  the 
single  instance  of  a  mortgage  loan  on  forests,  approved  before  there  was  any 
grotmd  for  thinking  that  the  second  State  loan  would  be  more  difficult  to 
obtain  than  the  first. 


4.  Rate  of  Interest. 

We  saw  above  that  the  Central  Institute  pays  an  annual  interest  of 
3  %  and  an  instalment  of  ^  %  for  repayment  of  the  loan  or  altogether 
3  3^  %  on  the  amounts  placed  at  its  disposal  by  the  State.  Under  these 
circumstances  and  in  consideration  of  the  general  economic  situation  at 
the  beginning  of  its  action,  the  Institute  fixed  the  interest  to  be  paid  by  the 
local  co-operative  banks  for  the  loans  granted  them  at  4  ^  %. 

The  general  economic  situation,  however,  improving  and  the  business 
of  the  Institute  progressing  very  satisfactorily,  the  Board  of  Directors 
thought  that  they  could  lower  the  rate  of  interest,  from  May  ist.,  1906, 
to  4  %.  But  it  was  tmhappily  impossible  long  to  give  such  favourable 
conditions. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  current  rate  of  interest  having  risen  generally 
in  the  whole  country,  the  singularly  advantageous  conditions  offered  by  the 
Institute  led  to  abuses  on  the  part  of  certain  banks,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  prevent  these  becoming  general.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulties 
that  arose  in  regard  to  the  second  State  loan  and  the  consequent  uncertainty 
in  respect  to  the  future  urged  the  society  in  the  direction  of  prudence  and 
economy.  In  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors decided  to  return  to  the  original  rates  and  from  June  ist.,  1909,  4  ^  % 
was  again  charged.  This  remained  the  rate  for  all  the  rest  of  the  period 
with  which  we  are  concerned. 


§  6.  Work  of  the  local  co-operative  banks. 

We  saw  above  that  the  Central  Institute  only  grants  credits  to  local 
banks  after  a  minute  and  strict  investigation  into  the  general  conditions  of 
their  organization,  their  working  and  their  solvency.  After  the  grant  of 
credit  has  been  made,  the  vigilance  of  the  Central  Institute  only  increases 
and  for  every  amount  the  local  banks  draw  of  the  credits  opened  to  them 
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they  must  present  a  report,  showing  the  members  to  whom  they  intend 
to  lend,  the  amount  and  period  of  the  loans,  the  conditions  for  repa5rinent 
and,  above  all,  the  object  for  which  the  loan  is  granted.  It  is  only  after 
the  Board  of  Management  has  approved  all  the  details  of  this  report  that 
the  amount  applied  for  is  paid  over  to  the  Bank. 

Now  this  approval  is  only  given  when  the  following  conditions  have 
been  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  local  bank : 

(i)  A  loan  can  only  be  granted  for  the  improvement  of  the  business' 
of  the  borrower  himself  ; 

(2)  The  amount  is  only  to  be  paid  at  the  moment  when  it  is  to 
be  employed  for  the  object  intended ; 

(3)  The  loan  must  not  exceed  the  amount  strictly  necessary  for  the ; 
object ; 

(4)  The  term  of  the  loan  must  not  exceed  that  strictly  necessary  in ' 
order  that  the  borrower  may  derive  the  benefits  for  his  business,  for  the^ 
purpose  of  which  the  loan  was  made  ; 

(5)  The  conditions  for  repayment  must  be  as  easy  as  the  local 
circumstances,  the  character  of  the  work  contemplated  and  the  individual: 
situation  of  the  borrower  permit. 

A  few  tables  will  show,  better  than  long  explanations,  what  progress 
has  been  made  by  the  local  co-operative  banks,  during  the  period  we  are 
studying,  under  this  strict  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  Central  Institute. 

Tabi^e  v.  —  Number  and  Total  Amount  of  the  Loans  Granted 
by  the  Local  Banks. 


1903 
1904 

1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


Nmnber 

of  Banks 

Fuinishing 

Information 


Amount  of  I<oans 


Total 


55 
n8 
136 
197 
252 
332 
353 
390 


41,220 

276,745 
549,408 
666,516 
1,240,359 
2,180,915 
2,199,401 
2,137,668 
2,491,104 


Average 
per  Bank 


Fmk. 


Number  of  tfiana 


5.153 

5,032 

4,656 

4,901 

6,296  * 

8,654 

6.625 

6,056 

6.837 


Total 


Average 
per 
Bank 


203; 
1,661  i 
3,906: 
4,700 

7,497; 

11,774: 

13,827! 
15,589! 

18,104 


25 
30 

33 
35 
38 
47 
42 
44 


Average  . 
Number 
I/>ans 
Granted! 


2031 
167I 

I4I! 
142 

165  "^ 

185 

159 

137 

138 


Here,  as  in  the  preceding  tables,  we  see  the  effects  of  the  crisis  caused 
in  1909  by  the  imcertainty  as  to  the  grant  of  the  second  Government  loan 
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to  the  Central  Institute.  The  applications  for  credit,  and  the  total  amount 
of  credit  granted,  whether  by  the  Central  Institute  or  by  the  local  co- 
operative banks  increased  continually  an  d  regularly.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
amounts  of  the  loans  granted  were,  for  this  reason,  necessarily  reduced. 
On  the  expiration  of  the  period  we  are  studying  the  average  was,  we  see, 
138  Finland  Marks  per  loan.  '  In  Austria  the  corresponding  average  was 
at  that  date  260  Fmk.,  in  France,  779  Fmk.,  and  in  Germany  it  reached 
the  amount  of  961  Fmk. 

We  shall  now  give  the  total  figures  for  the  distribution  of  the  loans 
granted  by  the  local  co-operative  banks  according  to  the  term  allowed  for 
their  jepayment : 


Table  VI.  —  Terms  for  Repayment  of  Loans  Granted  by  the  Local  Banks. 


Nnmber  of  Loans  Granted  for 


Percentage  of  the 
Various  Classes  of  Loans 


I  Year 
or  less 


Between  i  and 
3  Years 


Over 
3  Years 


Loans  Loans  for 

for  1  Year    between  i  and 


or  less 


3  Years 


Over 
3  Years 


1903 ,  IIO 

1904 643 

1905 1.467 

1906 '  1,608 

1907 2,028 

1908 '  2,931 

1909 3,499 

I910 \  3.625 

19" 5,028 


67 
785 
1,857 
2,471 
3,864 
6,269 
7,664 
9,124 
10,256 


26 

54-2 

233 

38.7 

1     582 

37-6 

1    621 

34-2 

!    1,605 

27.1 

!    2,574 

24.9 

2,664 

25-3 

2,840 

23-3 

1   2,820 

27.8 

330 

47-3 
47-5 
52.6 

51-5 
53.2 

55.4 
58.5 
56.6 


12.8 
14.0 
14.9 

13-2 

21.4 
21.9 

19.3 
18.2 
15.6 


We  see  that  from  1909  there  has  been  a  very  marked  tendency  to  re- 
duce as  far  as  possible  the  number  of  long  term  loans.  This  is  not  only 
due  to  the  diflSculties  caused  by  the  often  mentioned  crisis  originating  in 
connection  with  the  grant  of  the  second  Government  loan,  but  also,  and 
even  chiefly,  to  the  systematic  action  of  the  Central  Credit  Institute,  opposed 
on  principle  to  long  term  loans. 

If  now  we  classify  the  loans  granted  by  the  local  co-operative  banks 
according  to  the  objects  for  which  they  were  granted,  we  obtain  the 
following  figures  : 
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Table  VII.  —  Object  of  the  Loans  Granted  by  the  Local  Banks. 


Years 


Total 
Number 
of  lyOans 
Granted 


Percentage  of  I^oans  for   Different  Objects 


New  Crops 
and   Farm 
Improve- 
ments 


Purchase  of 

Implements, 

Machinery, 

Manures  etc. 


Purchase 

Building 

of  Uvestoclc 

16.7 

7.9 

14.9 

99 

16.6 

12.2 

16.0 

16.I 

14-5 

16.2 

13.8 

17.2 

11.6 

18.4 

12.7 

18.3 

II-3 

18.I 

Miscellan- 
eous     3 


1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


203 

1,661 

3.906 

4,700 

7.497 

".774 

13.827 

15.589 

18,104 


28.6 
44.8 

41.5 
39.8 
42.2 
38.9 
43-1 
41.2 
38.0 


19.2 
24.6 

25-5 
23.0 
21  2 
18.1 
18.0 
18.9 
25.8 


27.6 
5.8 
4.2 

5.1 

5.9 

12.0 

8.9 
8.9 
6.8 


At  the  commencement  of  our  period,  the  loans  granted  for  purchase 
of  livestock  and  those  for  miscellaneous  purposes  were  far  more  numerous 
than  afterwards.  The  decrease  is  due  to  the  severity  of  the  Central 
Institute,  which,  finding  that  this  group  of  loans  often  gave  rise  to  abuses 
of  various  kinds,  decided  to  engage  the  local  banks  only  to  grant  (them  under 
conditions  of  quite  special  supervision.  Similar  instructions  have  been 
given  to  the  banks  in  regard  to  loans  for  building,  the  Central  Institute 
considering  as  more  or  less  unproductive  a  large  number  of  these  undertak- 
ings, especially  those  only  intended  for  the  improvement  or  embellishment 
of  the  farmers'  dwellings.  Naturally,  here  also  the  strictness  of  the  Central 
Credit  Institute  was  largely  due  to  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  imin- 
terrupted  continuation  of  State  assistance  to  the  work  of  the  society. 

I/Ct  us  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  fluctuations  in  the  general  business 
of  the  local  co-operative  banks,  limiting  our  attention  to  its  purely  pecun- 
iary business. 
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Tabi£  \^III.  —  Fluctuations  in  the  General  Business  of  the  Local  Banks. 


Yeaxs 


Gennal 

Total 

of 

Business 
Done 


;    Average  Total  of 
\      Business  Done 


Per 


Per 
Bank 


CI  _ 
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Here  we  see  better  than  anywhere  else  the  paralysing  effect  of  the  un- 
certainty in  regard  to  further  State  assistance.  Since  the  large  decrease 
observed  in  1909  in  the  average  total  business  both  per  bank  and  per 
member  of  the  banks,  there  has  not  been  any  return  to  the  earlier  figures. 
The  natural  progress  has  been  completely  arrested  and  the  inferior  position 
of  the  Finland  Banks  as  compared  with  those  of  other  countries  has 
only  increased  instead  of  diminishing.  We  give  below  the  corresponding 
averages  per  Bank  and  per  member  in  some  other  coimtries  : 

General  Business 
per  Bank  per  Member 


Germany  (1910) 478,675 

Austria      (1907) 182,037 

Bulgaria    (1909) 63,304 


5.067 

1.475 
883 


We  give  below  a  summary  of  the  balance  sheets  of  all  the  local  co- 
operative banks  supplied  by  the  Central  Credit  Institute  for  the  period 
we  are  considering : 
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Table  IX.  —  Summary  of  the  Balance  Sheets 
of  the  Finland  Co-operative  Credit  Banks. 

(A)  Credits. 


Year  (Ending 
31st.  December) 

Assets 

Total  Assets 

I<osses 

Cflsh 

Credits 

Shares 
{actions   and 

parts) 

in  Central 

Co  operative 

Institutions 

Stock 

1903 

8 

3,020.68 

44,504.00 

1,400.00 

343.83 

49,268.51 

■'■■? 
160.80 

1904 

57 

15.977-90 

272,928.83 

7,009.95 

1,227.52 

297,144.20 

1^78.27 

1905 

119 

39,320.36 

648,186.41 

16,613.25 

1,061.07 

705,181.09 

2,007.43 

1906 

139 

60,593.35 
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22,804.25 

1,194.52 
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912.26  , 

IQ07 

205 

83,252.25 
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39,486.30 

6,127.66 

1,914.565.64 

1.273.89 

1908 

259 

125,708.43 

3,010,217.16 

62,^78.55 

10,000.17 

3,208,804.31 

1.383.73 
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335 

205,098.63 

3,863,677.35  '    78,789.50 

40,395.74 
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1.736.34 
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366 
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4,197,044.40  \    87,887.68 

44,806.03 

4.525,729.85 

2,607.79 

1911 

390 

203,791.65 

4,362,843.67 

95,132.40 

47,376.16 

4,709,143.88 

2,736.85 

(B)  Debits. 


If 
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Year  (En 
31st.  Decej 

Subscriptions 
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Reserve  Funds 

and 

Available 

Amounts 

Debt  to  the 

Ceitral  Credit 

Institute 

Savings 

Total  Debits 

Net  Profit 

1903 

1,519.00 

208.10 

47,328.19 

205.75 

49,306.04 

123.27 

1904 

15.550.37 

1,845.40 

272,554.01 

7,320.87 

297,270.65 

1.55 1.82 

1905 

42.959.87 

5.938.77 

642,725.93 

11,189.40 

702,813.97 

4-374.55 

1906 

71,309.01 

12,946.41 

936,686.46 

20,927.21 

1,041,869.09 

12,770,75 

1907 

119,405.45 

30,304.56 

1,702,633.29 

43.495-40 

1.895,838.70 

20,000.83 

1908 

184,238.70 

57,926.03 

2,880,516.11 

52,292.35 

3.174.973.19 

35,214.85 

1909 

269,427.92 

99.585.88 

3,723,884.39 

59.803.54 

4,152,701.73 

36.995.83 

1910 

352,236.82 

139,242.83 

3,923,196.75 

76,721.39 

4.491,397.79 

36,939.85 

191I 

428,925.60 

180,636.95 

3.951.747.51 

106,674.93 

4,667,984.99 

43,895.74 
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§  7.  Management,  super\^sion  and  inspection  of  the  work 

OF  THE  local  CO-OPERATIVE  BANKS. 


We  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  above  the  strictness  of  the  in- 
vestigation the  Central  Institute  has  carried  out  before  granting  the 
smallest  credit  to  a  local  bank.  This  investigation  is,  however,  only  the 
beginning  of  a  constant  assiduous  supervision  to  which  the  bank  has  to  sub- 
mit from  the  moment  it  is  effectively  included  among  the  customers  of 
the  Institute. 

Let  us  observe  next  that,  far  from  asstiming  the  character  of  an  in- 
quisitorial control  this  supervision,  on  the  contrary,  takes  the  form  of  in- 
structive guidance  of  the  action  of  the  banks.  Its  principal  object  is  to 
obtain  that  the  members  of  the  board  of  management  and  above  all 
the  bookkepers  and  cashiers  of  the  local  cooperative  banks  may  be  com- 
petent for  their  work,  acquainted  with  commercial  bookkeeping,  but  also 
and  above  all  with  the  principles  of  co-operation  generally  and  the 
mechanism  of  co-operative  credit  in  particular. 

Starting  with  this  idea,  the  Central  Institute  begins  by  placing  at  the 
disposal  of  those  concerned  everything  needed  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
the  necessary  knowledge.  It  furnishes  every  local  bank  dependent  on  it 
with  bookkeeping  manuals  and  forms  gratis  ;  it  sends  it,  also  gratis, 
the  "  Suomen  Osuustoimintalehti  "  (Review  of  Co-operation  in  Finland), 
supported  and  edited  collectively  by  aU  the  central  co-operative  instit- 
utions of  the  coimtry,  with  a  strictly  educational  object. 

The  Institute  goes  even  further.  Together  with  the  other  central 
institutions,  it  has  founded  and  supports  the  Helsingfors  Co-operative 
Institute,  an  advanced  school,  in  which  special  courses  are  given,  amongst 
them  courses  for  bookkeepers  and  cashiers  of  the  local  co-operative 
banks.  And  as  the  complete  courses,  in  a  town  where  livTng  is  fairly 
dear,  cannot  be  followed  by  all,  the  Institute  organizes  every  year,  in  about 
ten  other  parts  of  the  courtry,  rapid  courses  of  instruction  not  only  for  book- 
keepers and  cashiers,  but  also  for  members  of  the  boards  of  management  of 
the  banks.  And  to  facilitate  a  larger  attendance  at  these  courses,  of  course 
entirely  free,  the  Institute  gives  every  year  from  twenty  to  thirty  bursar- 
ies to  poor  bookkeepers  and  cashiers  who  desire  to  attend  them. 

Let  us  finally  add,  that  when  the  local  banks  are  unable,  for  want  of 
fimds,  to  engage  a  really  competent  bookkeeper  and  cashier,  the  Institute 
endeavours  to  supply -the  need,  granting  the  bank,  either  the  whole  or 
at  least  part  of  the  amount  required  for  the  employee's  salary. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  to  be  imderstood  that  the  Institute  can- 
not only  desire  but  require  that  the  management  of  the  local  banks  should 
be  more  or  less  uniform  in  a  technical  sense  and  should  not  show  too  many 
or  too  serious  defects  when  inspected  by  its  order. 

As  a  result  of  an  agreement  entered  into  between  the  Central  Institute 
and  the  "Pellervo",  most  of  these  inspections  are  carried  out  by  expert 
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teachers  belonging  to  the  "Pellervo".  They  are  carried  out  on  a  uniform 
plan  prepared  in  advance  and  all  the  details  of  the  management  of  the 
bank  are  examined,  and  the  result  is  communicated  to  the  Board  of 
Management  of  the  Central  Institue  which  studies  them  with  particular 
attention. 

According  to  the  results  of  the  inspection,  the  banks  are  classified 
as  "  good  ",  to  which  special  favours  may  be  granted  by  way  of  encour- 
agement, "  fair ",  to  which  advice  is  given,  and,  finally,  "  badly  man- 
aged ",  in  respect  to  which  more  serious  measures  are  taken,  if  advice,  instruc- 
tion and  exhortation  prove  insufiicient. 

The  coercive  measures,  to  which  the  Institute  may  resort,  in  case 
persuasion  is  ineffectual,  vary  according  to  the  seriousness  of  the  case. 
If,  for  example,  it  is  only  a  question  of  the  keeping  of  the  books,  want  of 
order  and  judgment  in  the  grant  of  loans,  want  of  energy  in  applying  the 
regulations  etc.  the  Institute  limits  itself  to  requiring  that  the  banks 
engage  another  bookkeeper  and  cashier,  or  even  appoint  a  new  Board  of 
Management. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  more  serious  defects,  or  the  same  defects 
are  found  repeatedly  in  spite  of  the  remarks  of  the  inspectors  and,  if,  finally, 
the  former  measures  are  not  sufiicient  for  the  re-establishment  of  good  order, 
the  Central  Institute  may  close  its  account  with  the  Bank  in  fault,  and  take 
legal  measures  to  obtain  the  immediate  repayment  of  any  amounts 
already  lent. 

It  is  seldom  such  extreme  measures  are  resorted  to.  In  thp  whole 
period  with  which  we  are  concerned,  it  is  true  such  action  was  sanctioned 
thirty  two  times.  But  it  is  well  to  observe  that  in  twenty  of  these  thirty 
two  instances  the  banks  concerned,  at  the  last  moment,  took  such  steps 
that  it  was  possible  to  renounce  taking  action.  In  the  case  of  the  twelve 
Banks  against  which  action  was  really  taken,  when  they  found  all  credit 
denied  them  by  the  Central  Institute,  eleven  of  them  wound  up  their 
business  without  the  Institute  suffering  loss,  and  only  one  had  to  be 
declared  insolvent  at  the  instance  of  the  Institute. 

The  examples  thus  made  had  salutary  results.  They  greatly  facil- 
itated the  work  of  education  and  purification  undertaken  by  the  Central 
Institute,  and  if,  at  the  present  moment,  the  Finland  co-operative  soci- 
eties are  generaly  working  in  the  most  satisfactory  way,  it  cannot  be  gain- 
said that  it  is  to  the  strict  educative  supervision  of  the  Central  Institute 
they  largely  owe  it. 


§  8.  Progressive  devei^opment  of  the  generai,  business 
of  the  credit  institute. 


IvCt  US  close  our  study  with  the  following  tables,  indicating  the  progress- 
ive development  of  the  business  of  the  Central  Credit  Institute  during  the 
first  six  years  of  its  work. 
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,  The  net  total  profit  for  the  whole  period  under  consideration  was,  as 
we  see,  206,451.37  Finland  Marks.  In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Society  of  the  Institute,  15  %  of  this  amount,  or  30,967.69  Marks,  were 
paid  into  the  reserve  ftmd  and25  %  or  51,612.86 Marks,  into  the  special"  A" 
fund,  formed,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  redemption  of  shares  of  series  "A" 
reserved  to  the  fotmders  of  the  Institute. 

The  total  amoimt  of  dividends  paid  to  shareholders  of  this  last  class 
was  99,513.50  Finland  Marks,  or  48.23  %  of  the  subscribed  capital,  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 

Year    1903 o  %  of  the  capital 

»      1904 3  %  >.     ..       " 

„      1905  and  1906 4  %  .'     " 

»      1907 A  V2  ..     "       » 

From  1906-1912 5        „     „ 

In  regard  to  the  local  co-operative  banks,  holding  shares  of  section 
"  B  "  (ordinary  shares),  they  received  altogether  20,061.50  Finland  Marks 
or  9.72  %  of  the  subscribed  capital. 

Altogether,  the  Central  Credit  Institute  of  the  Co-operative  Banks 
of  Finland  has  contributed  considerably  to  obtain  for  the  farmers  of  the 
country  the  working  capital  necessary  to  develop  their  farms.  It  has 
above  all  raised  their  conception  of  the  real  value  of  co-operative  credit  and 
prepared  them  for  collective  economic  business  and  the  reasonable  em- 
ployment of  agricultural  credit. 


appendix. 

General  conditions  on  which  the  central  credit  institute 
grants  loans  to  co-operative  banks. 

In  order  that  a  co-operative  credit  bank  may  obtain  a  loan  from  the 
Central  Credit  Institute  of  Finland  Co-operative  Banks  it  must  be  constit- 
uted in  conformity  with  the  I^aw  on  Co-operative  Action  and  in  its  admin- 
istration and  the  conduct  of  its  business  it  must  observe  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Central  Institute.  For  the  moment  these  rules  are  as  follows : 


§1 

In  regard  to  its  objects,  its  organization,  its  management,  as  well  as 
the  conduct  of  its  bvisiness,  the  Bank  must  observe  the  following  regulations: 
(i)  There  must  be  unlimited  liability  on  the  part  of  aU  members 
to  pay  calls. 
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(2)  The  sphere  of  action  of  the  bank  must  be  limited  to  a  well  defiijed 
rural  district,  not  too  large,  for  example,  a  few  landed  estates  adjoining 
each  other,  a  village  or  a  small  densely  populated  commune. 

(3)  It  must  pay  interest  of  not  more  than  5  %  on  the  payments  made 
by  members. 

(4)  None  of  the  board  of  management  and  none  of  the  officers, 
except  the  bookkeeper,  may  be  paid.  If  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  really 
capable  bookkeeper  without  salary,  or  if  the  business  of  the  Bank  is  of 
such  importance  that  it  is  not  to  be  reasonably  expected  that  anyone  would 
undertake  the  bookkeeping  and  the  accountant's  work  without  remuneration, 
the  employee  engaged  for  the  purpose  may  receive  a  fixed  salary,  without 
any  percentage  whatever  on  the  amount  of  the  business  done  or  the  profits 
made. 

(5)  The  bank  must  only  grant  loans  to  its  own  members  for  a  strictly 
defined  purpose,  such  that  its  reaUsation  may  directly  benefit  the  bor- 
rower's farm. 

(6)  In  order  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  the  members  of  the  bank, 
both  in  respect  to  agricultural  technique  and  co-operation,  and  to  enable 
them  to  utilise  the  loans  granted  them  by  the  bank,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  the  members  must,  either  as  subscribers  or  in  any  other  way,  reg- 
ularly receive  the  review  "  Pellervo",  or  some  other  publication  of  similar 
character  approved  by  the  Central  Credit  Institute. 

(7)  If  the  bank  makes  collective  purchases  or  if  it  grants  its  members 
loans  with  a  view  to  purchases  of  the  kind,  it  must  do  so  in  accordance 
with  co-operative  principles  and  in  conformity  with  a  general  plan 
approved  by  the  Central  Credit  Institute. 

(8)  If  the  borrower  uses  the  amount  received  as  a  loan  from  the  bank 
for  a  purpose  other  than  that  indicated  in  his  apphcation,  and  if  the  board 
of  management  of  the  bank  does  not  approve  this  change,  the  loan  shall  be 
cancelled  and  immediate  repayment  demanded. 

(9)  Except  for  the  regulation  payments  into  the  reserve  fund  and  in- 
terest legally  due  to  members,  the  profits  reahsed  by  the  Bank  must  be 
all  placed  to  its  reserve  fund,  or  to  a  special  fund  to  be  only  drawn  from 
for  objects  of  collective  progress  or  co-operative  work. 


§2. 

The  mere  fact  of  having  received  a  loan  from  the  Central  Credit  In- 
stitute impUes  an  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  bank  receiving  to  accept 
the  supervision  of  the  Institute  and  to  authorize  it  to  supervise  and  inspect, 
whenever  it  judges  expedient,  the  management  of  the  bank,  its  accounts 
and  the  conduct  of  its  business. 

All  the  books  of  the  bank,  as  well  as  the  documents  referring  to  loans 
granted  by  it  must  be  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  forms  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Central  Credit  Institute. 
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.  §    3. 

Applications  for  credit  must  be  made  in  writing  and  addressed  to  the 
Central  Credit  Institute.  They  must  be  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the 
board  of  management  themselves  as  well  as  by  the  bookkeeper.  They  must 
contain : 

(i)  An  undertaking  to  conform  precisely  with  all  the  conditions  laid 
down  for  the  loan  as  well  as  with  the  suggestions  and  corrections  made  by 
the  Central  Credit  Institute. 

(2)  Precise  indication  of  all  the  loans  contracted  by  the  bank  both  with 
its  owTi  members  and  strangers,  as  well  as  of  the  total  amovmt  of  such 
loans  and  indication  also  of  the  amounts  possessed  by  the  bank  under  form 
of  shares,  reserve  fund  or  savings  deposits. 

(3)  An  imdertaking  to  purchase  a  share  in  the  Central  Credit  Institute 
for  every  5,000  Marks  of  credit  granted. 

AppUcations  for  credit  must  further  be  accompanied : 

(i)  By  a  complete  list,  in  accordance  with  a  form  drawn  up  by  the 
Central  Credit  Institute,  of  all  the  members  of  the  bank,  giving  in  each  case 
the  name,  place  of  fixed  residence,  amount  of  annual  revenue  according 
to  the  last  income  tax  list,  and,  finally,  indication  of  the  total  amoimt  of  the 
assets  of  each  member,  according  to  a  conscientious  estimate  made  by  the 
board  of  management  of  the  bank,  allowance  being  made  for  eventual  debts. 
(2)  By  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  general  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bank,  containing  the  resolutions  taken  with  regard  to  the  total 
maximum  amount  of  loans  and  savings  deposits  the  Bank  guarantees 
at  one  time,  as  well  as  the  maximum  amoimt  it  can  grant  its  members.  This 
report  must  further  show  the  decision  of  the  Bank  as  to  its  acceptance,  in 
regard  to  the  work  of  its  board  of  management  and  its  bookkeeper,  of  a  rule 
in  conformity  with  the  model  estabhshed  by  the  Credit  Institute,  with  pre- 
cise and  detailed  indication  of  any  alteration  the  meeting  may  have  judged 
advisable  to  make  in  this  model. 

§  4- 

If,  in  consideration  of  the  doctunents  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
j  paragraph,  as  weU  as  of  other  circumstances  duly  established,  the  Board  of 
Management  of  the  Central  Credit  Institute  thinks  the  bank  deserving 
[of  the  credit  applied  for,  it  will  be  granted  up  to  the  amount  allowed  by  the 
'  financial  conditions  of  the  Institute  and  demanded  by  the  credit  requirements 
of  the  bank.  The  decision  of  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Institute  will 
be  coirmiunicated  to  the  board  of  management  of  the  bank  in  writing. 

§5. 

The  credit  granted  to  each  bank  will  take  the  form  of  an  opening  in 
current  accoimt  up  to  the  day  on  which  the  contract  is  denounced  by  one 
or  other  of  the  parties. 
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There  shall  be  a  new  contract  for  each  operation,  made  out  in  accordance 
with  a  special  form. 

The  board  of  management  of  each  bank  must  every  January  submit^ 
to  the  Central  Credit  Institute  a  statement  of  its  accounts  and  its  balance 
sheet,  made  out  according  to  a  form  estabHshed  by  the  Institute. 

§  7- 

Whenever  anyone  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  the  bank,  either  owing 
to  his  death,  or  through  any  other  reasoti,  the  board  of  management  shall 
immediately  notify  the  Central  Credit  Institute.  In  the  same  way,  any 
change  in  the  members  of  the  board  of  management  must  be  communicated 
to  the  Institute  without  delay. 

§  8. 

Whenever  the  general  meeting  of  members  decides  to  make  any 
change  in  the  rules,  alters  the  maximum  amount  the  b.  nk  can  lend  or 
borrow  or  introduces  any  innovation  in  the  regulations  in  regard  to  the 
work  of  its  board  of  management  or  its  bookkeeper,  such  decisions  must 
at  once  be  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Central 
Credit  Institute. 

§  9- 

The  board  of  management  of  each  bank  is  bound  to  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  every  inspector  delegated  by  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  ; 
Central  Credit  Institute,  at  any  moment,  aU  its  account  books,  as  well  as 
any  schedules  relating  to  them,  and  all  its  correspondence,  as  well  as  the 
reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  management.  It  must  further  give 
the  inspector  any  further  information  he  may  require  concerning  the  work- 
ing of  the  bank. 

§    10. 

The  Board  of  Management  of  the  Central  Credit  Institute  has  the 
right  to  delegate  a  representative  to  attend  any  meeting  of  a  bank.  He 
shall  have  no  right,  however,  to  vote  at  such  meetings. 


URUGUAY. 


SOME  INFORMATION 
RELATING  TO  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION  IN  URUGUAY. 


SOURCES : 

Rules  and  annual  Reports  of  the  following  Organizations  : 

Asociaci6n  rxjral  del  Uruguay  {Uruguay  Rural  Association)  ; 

SociEDAD   Exposici6n-ferl\   de  Sarandi  del  Yi    {Exhibition  Fair  Society  of  Sarandi 
delYi); 

SociEDAD  Agricultores  unidos  DE  SAN  Jos6  {San  Jose  United  Farmers^  Society)  ; 

Asociaci6n  Rural  del  Departamento  de  San  Jos6  {Rural  Association  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  San  Jose)  ; 

Sociedad  Fomento  del  Paso  de  los  Toros  {Agricultural  Society  of  Paso  de  los  Toros) ; 

Sociedad  fomento  "  Aigua  *'  {"  Aigua"  Agricultural  Society); 

Sociedad  Rural  e  nfpicA  (Agricultural  and  Horse  Imt>rovetnent  Society; 

Club  Fomento  de  Minas  {Minos  Agricultural  Club) ; 
jSsviSTA  DE  LA  asociaci6n  RURAL  DEL  URUGUAY  {Rcoiew  of  Rufol  Associotion  in  Uruguay) 
Years  1910,  1911,   1912,   1913  and  1914. 


§   I.  Introduction. 

In  a  young  country  like  L^ruguay,  tlie  agricultural  economy  of  which 
:s  still  in  its  initial  stage,  it  is  not  surprising  that  agricultural  association 
should  not  yet  have  attained  the  same  degree  of  development  as  in  the 
^Ider  EviTope,  above  all  as  regards  the  highest  and  most  perfect  forms  which 
;his  association  has  assumed. 

It  is  enough  to  consider  briefly  the  agricultural  conditions  of  the  count- 
"y  to  day  to  see  what  obstacles  hinder  the  progress  of  association.  Indeed 
:he  low  density  of  the  population,  the  prevalence  of  livestock  improvement, 
vhich  means  large  farms  with  few  people  on  them,  the  insufiicient  means 
)f  communication  etc.  constitute  a  group  of  circumstances  that  cause  the 
armers  to  remain  in  an  isolation  which  is  not  favourable  to  agriciiltural 
tssociation.     Yet,  as  we  shall  see,  efforts  have  not  been  wanting  in  this 
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field  of  rural  economy.  We  may  even  say  that  Uruguay  was  one  of  the  South 
American  countries  in  which  association  first  made  its  appearance,  as 
is  natural  considering  that  this  country  is  essentially  devoted  to  agriculture 
and  livestock  improvement.  But  the  institutions  founded,  even  the  oldest 
and  the  most  important,  in  most  cases,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  appear 
under  the  form  of  general  and  elementary  associations,  or,  in  their  organ- 
ization, assume  a  multiplicity  of  forms  still  very  remote  from  that  special- 
isation which  has  been  reached  by'  agricultural  institutions  in  our  days. 


§  2.  Agricultural  associations  and  their  organization. 

There  are  no  statistical  returns  as  yet  published  in  Uruguay  of  the  agri- 
cultural associations  working  in  the  country.  We  shall  therefore  merely 
give  the  names  of  the  principal.  These  are,  according  to  information 
kindly  supplied  to  us  by  the  Department  of  Industries  and  the  technical 
publications  on  the  matter  : 

In  the  chief  towns  of  Departments  : 

Uruguay  Rural  Association,  Montevideo ; 

Salto  Agricultural,  Horse  and  Ivivestock  Improvement  Association ; 

Paysandii  Rural  Society  and  Agricultural  Club ; 

Rio  Negro  Rural  Association  ; 

Soriano  Rural  and  Industrial  Association  ; 

Colonia  Rural  and  Industrial  Association  ; 

Rivera  Agricultural  Society ; 

Tacuarembo  Livestock  Improvers'  Society ; 

Flores  Agricultural  Society  ; 

San  Jose  Rural  Association  ; 

Minas  Agricultural  CLib ; 

Maldonado  Rural  and  Industrial  Association  ; 

Treinta  y  Tres  Agricultural    Society  ; 

Rocha  Rural  Association  ; 

Melo  Rural  Exhibition  Fair  Society; 

San  Jose  United  Farmers'  Society. 
In  the  essentially  rural  districts  and  smaller  towns   and  villages : 

Dolores  Rural  and  Industrial  Association  ; 

MoUes  Ivabour  League  ; 

Arroyo  Grande  Rural  Association  ; 

Carmen  Labour  League  ;  '■ 

Sarandi  del  Yi  Rural  Exhibition  Fair  Society.  • 

Lascana  Rural  Association  ; 

Santa  Rosa  del  Cuareim  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Livestock  Improvement ; 

Paso  de  los  Toros  Agricultural  Society  ; 

"  Aigua  "  Agricultural  Society  ; 

Jose  Battle  Agricultural  and  Horse  Improvement  Society. 
Let  us  now  consider  the  general  organization  of  these  societies. 
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1.  Objects  and  Aims  of  the  Agriotdtural  Associations.  —  The  rules  of 
almost  aU  these  associations  make  use  of  the  following  general  formula, 
to  show  the  objects  they  propose  to  accomplish;  "  the  encouragement  of 
livestock  improvement,  agriculture  and  the  industries  connected  therewith, " 
an  extremely  vague  phrase,  to  cover  innumerable  operations.  Certain  of 
these  societies  define  their  aims  somewhat  more  clearly,  as  for  example, 
the  Paso  de  los  Toros  Agricultural  Society,  which  includes  in  its  programme, 
the  organization  of  shows,  support  of  all  undertakings  for  the  improvement 
of  raral  industries,  protection  of  the  interests  of  farmers  etc. 

To  give  an  example  of  the  multiplicity  and  diversity  of  the  ends  pur- 
sued by  certain  associations,  we  shall  mention  the  San  Jose  Farmers' 
Society,  the  objects  of  which  are  stated  in  its  rules  to  be  :  (i)  Mutual 
assistance  of  members  in  all  claims  of  general  interest  for  agri- 
cultural industries  and  livestock  improvement ;  (2)  Co-operation  in  the 
destruction  of  all  pests  by  which  agriculture  suffers  and  the  encouragement 
of  the  adoption  of  the  most  improved  methods  for  the  advance  of  industries  ; 
(3)  application  to  the  pubUc  authorities  for  the  installation  of  elementary 
schools  in  localities  in  which  they  are  required  and  the  fovmdation  of  an 
agricultural  school  in  the  department ;  (4)  defence  of  members  on  occasion 
of  any  attempt  against  their  personal  liberty  or  their  property  ;  (5)  a  camp- 
aign against  gambling  and  alcohoUsm  among  members  ;  (6)  assistance  in 
procuring  medical  attendance  and  medicines  etc.  for  members  and  their 
families;  {7)  insurance  of  members  against  hail  and  accidents  in  work  on 
pa3naient  of  fixed  premiums,  (8)  the  foundation  of  co-operative  dairies  and 
the  organization  of  a  service  of  threshing  machines  either  leased  or  pur- 
chased (i). 

We  have  already  said  that  the  population  of  Uruguay  is  essentially 
occupied  in  agriculture  and  livestock  improvement,  so  that  it  is  natural 
that  in  this  country  association  should  first  take  an  agricultural  form. 
However,  it  must  be  observed  that  in  many  cases  the  unions  are  not  exactly 
professional  associations,  which  imply  a  higher  stage  of  social  activity, 
but  elementary  associations  formed  to  enable  the  members  more  easily 
to  satisfy  their  various  social,  intellectual  and  artistic  requirements  etc ; 
in  a  word,  associations  that  are  agricultural  in  so  far  as  they  are  formed 
amongst  farmers  for  the  protection  of  their  interests,  and,,  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  other  requirements.  Thus,  we  find  for  example,  that 
the  ^linas  Agricultural  Club,  has,  in  addition  to  the  rural  section  occupied 
with  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  livestock  improvement,  two  others, 
one  artistic,  literary  and  sporting,  for  entertainments,  music,  shooting, 
fencing  and  gymnastics,  with  a  library,  and  the  other,  industrial  and  com- 


(i)  These  last  ains  of  a  co-operative  nature  are  not  direct  objects  of  the  society, 
iriiich  has  to  restrict  itself  to  encouraging  with  the  means  at  its  disposal  the  foundation  of 
>rganizations  for  co-operative  work.  Besides,  the  rules  themselves  provide  that  nothing 
ihall  be  done  in  these  directions  until  the  society  has  reached  a  certain  stage  of  economic 
ievelopment. 
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mercial,  for  everything  relating  to  industr}'  generally,  arts  and  trades,  com- 
merce  etc. 

To  sum  up,  we  may  say  that  the  rural  associations  of  Urugt^ay  pro- 
pose at  one  and  the  same  time  to  improve  the  professional  and  social  pos- 
ition of  their  members  and  the  district  in  which  they  work. 

2.  Capital.  —  In  most  of  the  rural  associations  of  Uruguay,  the  capit- 
al consists  in  a  definite  number  of  shares,  varying  in  value  from  10  pesos 
to  100  pesos  each,  according  to  the  society. 

In  other  cases  the  capital  is  formed  by  means  of  contributions  from 
the  members. 

As  we  shall  see,  almost  all  of  these  organizations  include  among 
their  means  of  action  the  holding  of  exhibitions,  fairs,  shows  etc.  from 
which  they  derive  profits.  A  part  of  these  are  then  utiHsed  to  form  a  re- 
serve fund  ;  some  societies  use  the  balance  to  increase  their  capital,  others 
distribute  it  as  a  dividend  among  their  shareholders,  and  in  this  sense  the}^ 
are  commercial  societies. 

3.  Members.  —  In  the  associations  which  have  their  capital  in  shares, 
all  shareholders  are  members.  But  there  are  some  of  these  associations,  the 
Rural  Association  of  the  Department  of  San  Jose,  for  example,  in  which, 
after  the  issue  of  shares  forming  the  share  capital  has  been  taken  up,  any 
new  appUcant  for  membership  must  be  presented  by  two  members  and 
pay  a  fixed  entrance  fee.  The  case  is  the  same  in  associations  without 
share  capital. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  not  ncessary  to  be  a  farmer  in  order 
to  be  a  member  of  these  associations;  any  person  is  admitted  to  mem- 
bership on  satisfying  the  above  conditions.  However,  in  the  rules  of  some 
associations  the  members  are  divided  into  active  and  protecting  members, 
according  as  they  are  farmers  or  not ;  in  general,  however,  the  two  classes 
have  the  same  rights  and  duties. 

4.  Means  of  Action.  —  These  associations  include  among  their  means 
of  action  the  organisation  of  shows,  exhibitions,  fairs,  lectures  etc. 

At  the  shows  and  fairs  each  of  them  opens  at  least  once  a  year,  not 
only  are  the  members'  produce  and  other  exhibits  accepted,  but  also  those 
of  all  agriculturists  and  livestock  improvers  of  the  locality. 

The  exhibitors,  farmers  or  agents,  pay  the  association  an  entrance 
fee  in  advance.  At  cattle  shows  or  fairs,  the  association  charges  for  the 
stand  and  for  the  forage  consumed. 

§   3.    The    URUGUAY    rural   AS.SOCIATION    and   IT.S   WORK. 

After  the  above  remarks  on  the  general  organization  of  agricultural 
associations  in  Uruguay,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  at  greater  length 
one  of  the  longest  established  of  them,  as  an  example.  The  Uruguay  Rural 
Association  is  probably  the  most  powerful  in  the  country  and  is  tending  to 
become  a  bond  of  union  for  all  the  agricultural  associations  scattered  over 
the  whole  area  of  the  Oriental  Republic. 
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This  Association  was  formed  in  1871.  Its  rules  have  been  amended 
several  times  since  its  foundation ;  the  last  revision  was  made  in  1907.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules,  the  society  proposes  (i)  to  defend  and  promote  the 
interests  of  agricultiure  and  livestock  improvement,  as  well  as  of  the  indus- 
tries derived  therefrom ;  (2)  to  develop  the  producing  power  and  the  social 
value  of  farm  labourers  and  (3)  to  render  agricultural  effort  uniform  and 
harmonious.  To  attain  these  ends  the  Association  has  to  exert  its  action 
in  the  following  directions  : 

{a)  To  work  for  the  preparation  of  measures  and  the  promulgation 
of  laws  favoviring  the  national  farm  production  ; 

{b)  the  introduction  of  the  reforms  considered  necessary  in  the  com- 
mercial treaties  affecting  such  produce  ; 

(c)  the  opening  of  new  foreign  markets  and  the  definite  assurance  of 
those  open  to  the  produce  of  the  country  ; 

(d)  the  encouragement  of  the  introduction  of  new  rural  industries 
into  Uruguay; 

(e)  the  stimulation  of  private  enterprise  and  its  support  by  the  Gov- 
ernment authorities  in  everything  tending  to  increase  the  prosperity 
of  the  rural  districts  and  the  amelioration  of  rural  life: 

(,/)  the  encotiragement  of  individual  effort  and  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation ; 

{g)  the  continuous  increase  of  the  influence  of  the  departmental 
agricultural  associations  on  the  economic  interests  of  the  departments,  so 
that  these  associations  may  become  social  forces  able  to  transform  the 
rural  conditions  with  advantage; 

(h)  the  harmonising  of  the  efforts  of  all  the  rural  associations  of  the 
country,  rendering  them  intelligent  and  convergent ; 

(i)  the  constant  active  propagation  of  ideas  favoturable  to  the  im- 
provement of  livestock,  crops,  the  system  of  reproduction  and  the  perfect 
preparation  of  the  produce  ; 

if)  the  organization  of  congresses,  fairs  and  exhibitions  and  their 
effective  support  as  well  as  that  of  other  gatherings  of  the  same  kind  held 
in  the  departments; 

{k)  the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge  of  the  greatest  utility  for 
rural  industries  and  the  ideas  best  suited  for  promoting  the  union  and 
organization  of  the  agricultural  class. 

We  see  therefore  that  the  field  of  action  of  this  institution  is  ex- 
tremely wide,  although  it  remains  within  the  domain  of  pure  association. 
The  Association  we  are  considering  is  managed  by  a  committee  of 
management  elected  by  the  members.  The  committee,  in  its  turn,  appoints 
jsub-committees  to  deal  with  the  various  manifestations  of  the  acti\'ity 
of  the  institution.  Up  to  the  present  the  following  commissions  have  been 
working  :  legislation,  agricultural  science,  veterinary  surgery,  viticulture, 
saladerias  and  rural  industries. 

The  members  may  be  honorary,  foundation,  active,  delegated  and  corre- 
spondent. An  active  member  must  be  presented  by  two  members  or  by 
^ne  of  the  Committee  of  management  or  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  10  pesos. 
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Foundation  and  active  members  pay  a  monthly  contribution  of 
1.50  pesos. 

The  delegated  members  are  persons  appointed  by  the  departmental 
agricultural  associations  to  represent  them  in  the  Rural  Association. 

The  Association  has  to  keep  herdbooks  of  the  various  breeds  of  cattle 
reared  in  the  country,  and  it  publishes  a  monthly  review,  the  "  Revista  de  la 
Asociacion  rural  de  Uruguay  ",  one  of  the  most  important  agricultural 
publications  of  the  country,  which  it  distributes  gratis  to  its  members. 

It  would  be  too  long  and  difl&cult  a  business  to  enumerate  all  the  efforts, 
all  the  undertakings  and,  generally,  all  the  manifestations  of  the  activity 
of  the  Uruguay  Rural  Association.  It  is  the  more  difl&cult,  when  we  con- 
sider that  this  activity  is  almost  always  concerned  with  that  complex  series 
of  many  little  matters  which,  while  externally  not  making  a  great  figure, 
are  of  vital  importance  for  the  farmers,  as  in  them  the  machinery  of  rural 
life  consists  ;  questions,  namely,  of  export  and  import  dues,  ocean  freights, 
railway  transport,  sanitary  police,  the  improvement  of  methods  of  farming, 
and  breeding  and  selection  of  livestock  etc.  In  regard  to  all  these  matters, 
the  farmers,  whether  alone  or  associated  in  departmental  societies,  have 
always  found  an  active,  intelligent  and  eflScacious  defender  of  their  interests 
in  the  Association. 

Independently  of  the  activity  displayed  with  regard  to  these  matters,  we 
must  specially  mention  the  action  of  this  institution  in  regard  to  :  {a)  the 
drafting  of  the  Rural  Code,  which  was  later  adopted,  with  slight  amend- 
ments, by  the  public  authorities  and  is  now  in  force,  {h)  the  institution, 
in  1 90 1,  of  annual  agricultural  congresses  attended  by  delegates  of  the  agri- 
cultural classes  of  the  whole  country,  the  decisions  of  which,  supported 
by  the  Association,  have  for  the  most  part  been  sanctioned  as  laws ;  (c)  ann- 
ual exhibitions,  shows  and  conferences  with  the  object  of  improving 
the  agriculture  and  cattle  breeding  of  the  country  etc. 

We  shall  close  our  remarks  upon  the  Uruguay  Rural  Association  by 
giving  a  few  figures  to  show  its  financial  position.  According  to  the  Re- 
port for  the  year  1912-1913,  the  expenditure  of  the  Association  during  the 
period  had  been  7,407  pesos  and  the  revenue  10,343  pesos,  giving  a  profit 
of  2,936  pesos.  The  share  capital  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to 
55,886  pesos. 

We  give  below  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Association  for  May  31st.,  1913: 
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Credits. 

Ofl&ce  of  the  Society $  40.699.74 

Insurance    Paid    in    Advance ,,  57-^6 

Library „  2,627.78 

Account  Bernardo  Fernandez  (agent)      ...     ,,  112.50 

Antonio    Valente    (agent)    ....     ,,  154-50 
,,        Bank  of  the  Republic  (current  acct. 

gold) „  9.960.15 

Furniture    and    Implements ,,  1,549.36 

Herdbook ,  1.232.44 

Subscriptions  Due ,,  2,620.61 

Cash  (balance  in  money) ,,  262.04 

$  59,276.98 

Debits. 

Subvention   to  the  Veterinary  lyaboratory.     $  500.00 

Subvention    Dr.    Juan    P.    Castro  •. ,  1,129.90 

Agricultural    Show ,  778-45 

Motor  Show „  0.90 

Bank  of  the  Republic „  231.46 

Donation  Charles  A.  Arocena ,,  235.50 

National  Exhibition  of  1913 ,,  514-24 

Capital 55.886.53 

$  59,276.98 


§  4.  Work  of  the  Uruguay  rltial  association  in  behalf 
OF  agricultural  organization. 

The  circular  addressed  to  the  rural  classes  in  1871  by  the  committee 
of  founders  of  the  Uruguay  Rural  Association  stated  that  its  principal 
object  was  to  form  an  agricultural  centre  for  all  those  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  coimtry  so  as  to  effect  improvements  impossible  while  the  existing 
isolation  of  the  farmers  continued.  If  we  examine  the  provisions  that  have 
all  along  guided  the  action  of  the  Uruguay  Rural  Association,  we  shall 
see  that  it  has  always  preferred  to  give  its  attention  to  the  formation  of  a 
rural  centre  for  the  promotion  and  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  agri- 
cultural classes,  showing  the  importance  of  agriculture  as  the  chief  factor 
of  the  national  wealth. 

In  fact,  in  the  rules  of  1882  (amending  those  of  1 871),  amongst  the 
matters  to  which  the  committee  of  management  has  to  devote  its  attent- 
ion, mention  is  made  of  the  strengthening  of  the  bonds   between  similar 
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corporations  in  the  country;  the  rules  of  1890  make  similar  provision, 
as  do  also  those  of  1903  and,  finally,  in  the  rules  of  1907,  now  in  force,  the 
list  of  the  objects  of  the  Association  was  increased  by  the  paragraphs  (g) 
and  {h)  reproduced  above  (i). 

In  regard  to  the  application  of  these  principles  we  see  in  practice  that, 
when  as  yet  there  were  no  rural  societies  in  the  departments,  the  Association 
formed  in  each  of  them  an  auxiliary  committee  from  among  its  own  mem- 
bers resident  in  the  locality,  to  attract  the  rural  classes  by  assisting 
them  in  their  work ;  as  these  committees  also  occupied  themselves  with 
the  interests  of  their  respective  regions,  they  were,  in  reality,  the  fruitful 
seed  of  the  rural  associations  now  existing  in  the  departments.  These  com- 
missions sent  delegates  to  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Association,  taking 
thus  a  first  step  in  the  direction  of  the  agricultural  congresses  estabhshed 
in  1901. 

When  a  few  rural  societies  had  been  formed  by  it,  the  Association  pur- 
sued its  work  of  union,  drafting  the  regulations  of  June  2nd.,  1902  by  which 
it  incorporated  with  itself  all  the  committees  and  societies  of  agricultural 
character,  which  had  amongst  their  members  ten  members  of  the  Associ- 
ation or  subscribers  to  its  Review,  these  groups  undertaking  to  correspond 
with  the  committee  of  management  of  the  Association  on  all  matters  they 
considered  as  having  an  interest  for  the  agriculture  of  their  respective 
districts. 

Finally,  as  we  have  said,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Association,  annual 
rural  congresses  have  been  instituted.  Delegates  from  all  the  agricultural 
unions  of  the  country  attend  them  in  order  to  study  and  solve  the  mani- 
fold problems  in  which  the  agricultural  class  is  interested,  and  at  the  same 
time  encourage  the  union  of  these  groups. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  Uruguay  Rural  Association  has  always 
had  in  view  as  its  eventual  object  the  organization  of  the  rural  classes  as  of 
the  greatest  advantage  for  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  It  is  easy  to 
recognise,  however,  as  Senor  Taboada,  a  member  of  this  Institution,  has 
said,  that  it  alone  can  do  little  to  realise  its  desires  (2). 

In  fact  it  is  certain  that  each  department  has  at  least  one  rural  as- 
sociation, but  these  associations  are  not  as  yet  all  united  for  common  work, 
and,  what  is  still  more  important,  the  whole  group  of  those  farmers,  who, 
through  apathy  or  indifference,  remain  strangers  to  the  association  move- 
ment, has  not  yet  been  incorporated  with  it.  It  is  only  by  such  incorpor- 
ation the  farmers  will  be  able  to  defend  their  interests  properly. 

(i)  See  preceding  paragraph. 

(2)  See  ToBOADA  Bayola  (Felix)  :   Nuestra  Asociacion  y  la  Organizacidn  del  gretnio  rural , 
in  the  "  Revista  de  la  Asociacidn  Rural  del  Uruguay  ",  February,  igi.S- 
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GERMANY. 


REUSCH  (H. )  :  Das  Sparbn  bei  den  Sparkassex  und  dejj  Kreditgenossenschaften. 
{Savings  Deposits  in  the  Savings  Banks  and  in  the  Mutual  Credit  Societies).  "  Zdtschrift 
fur  Sodalwissenschaft  ",  I^eipzig,  1914,  Xos.  7  and  8.  pp.  533-541- 

In  this  short  article  the  author  endeavours  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  savings  deposits  administered  by  the  savings  banks,  comparing  it 
with  that  deposited  in  the  co-operative  credit  estabUshments,  as  these 
two  classes  of  institute  may  be  considered  as  almost  the  only  ones  that 
collect  the  savings  of  the  large  mass  of  the  German  people.  He  draws 
attention  first  of  all  to  an  essential  difference,  not  always  clearty  marked 
in  practice,  between  the  two  kinds  of  organisations.  In  the  savings 
banks  the  savings  business  is  an  end  in  itseh,  because  the  object  of  these 
banks  is  precisely  to  collect  savings.  The  amount  thus  accumulated  is 
then  invested  with  the  sole  object  of  obtaining  interest  for  the  depositors. 
We  may  say  that  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  co-operative  credit 
societies,  the  principal  object  of  which  is  to  grant  loans  and  accept  savings 
deposits  for  the  sole  purpose  of  lending.  The  result  of  this  difference 
for  the  depositor  is  that,  whilst  the  savings  banks  endeavour  to  invest 
at  the  highest  possible  interest,  so  as  to  be  able  also  to  give  the  highest 
possible  interest  on  deposits,  the  co-operative  credit  establishments  en- 
deavour to  keep  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  deposits  as  low  as  possible,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  grant  credit  cheap. 

We  see,  in  the  tables  accompanying  the  article,  that  the  total  amount 
of  the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  and  co-operative  credit  establishments 
in  Germany  is  21,300,000,000  marks,  two  thirds  of  which  are  deposited  in 
Prussia.  Of  this  amomit,  the  co-operative  credit  estabUshments  have 
collected  only  3,500,000  marks,  and  the  agricultural  credit  societies,  only 
2,000,000,000  marks.  The  classification  of  the  deposits  according  to  States 
and  provinces,  which  enables  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  saving  possibilities  of 
each  part  of  the  Empire  is  ver>-  interesting.  The  difference  is  especially  great 
m  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  savings  collected  by  the  credit  societies  and 
this  is  not  due  to  the  societies  being  more  or  less  known ,  but  also  to  the  special 
conditions  of  the  different  regions.  In  the  provinces  of  East  and  W^est 
Prussia  and  in  Posen,  as  well  as  in  Bavaria,  the  savings  deposited  in  the 
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co-operative  credit  establishments  almost  equal  in  amomit  those  deposited 
in  the  savings  banks,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  whole  Empire,  the 
average  proportion  between  the  two  classes  of  deposits  is  as  i  to  5.  In  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony,  the  co-operative  credit  establishments  have  made 
little  way.  In  fact,  there  the  statistics  show  13  marks  deposits  for  each  in- 
dividual in  the  co-operative  credit  establishments  as  against  377  in  the  savings 
banks ;  further,  0.9  %  of  the  inhabitants  deposited  in  the  co-operative  credit 
establishments  as  against  68.5  %  depositing  in  the  savings  banks.  On  an 
average,  in  all  Germany,  34.7  %  of  the  population  deposited  in  savings 
banks,  while  4  %  are  members  of  co-operative  credit  societies.  However, 
as  regards  the  number  of  the  depositors  in  the  co-operative  and  credit 
establishments,  there  being  no  statistics  to  hand,  the  author  has  estimated 
it  at  nearly  twice  the  number  of  members,  that  is  at  a  total  of  5,000,000 
persons. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


Reports  of  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  for  the  Year  ending  31ST. 
December  1912.  Part  B.  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies.  London,  1914.  Ejtc 
and  Spottiswoode.  Fol.  XVIII  +  272  pages. 

The  difficulty  of  collecting  returns  from  some  thousands  of  societies 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  when  the  ofl&cial  statistics  of  co-operative  socie- 
ties in  Great  Britain  are  published,  they  are  already  somewhat  out  of  date. 
When  they  arrive,  however,  they  are  exceedingly  full  and  detailed,  and 
every  effort  is  made,  by  careful  classification,  to  make  them  as  instructive 
as  possible.  The  classification  has  been  greatly  improved  of  recent  years, 
and  the  societies  are  now  divided  into  six  great  groups,  viz.,  Agricultural 
Societies,  Distributive  Societies,  Productive  Societies,  Businesses,  Land 
and  Housing  Societies  and  General  Co-operative  Development  Societies. 
Bach  of  these  groups,  except  the  last-named,  is  divided  into  several  classes. 

The  Agricultural  Societies  are  classified  as  foUows  :  Agricultural  Trad- 
ing Societies,  Bee-keepers'  Societies,  Dairy  Societies,  Egg  and  Poultry 
Societies,  Farmers'  and  Growers'  Associations,  Pig  and  Cattle  Suppliers, 
Smallholders'  Clubs,  Agricultural  Wholesale  Societies,  Flax  Societies, 
Horse  and  Cattle  Breeding  Societies,  Threshing  Societies,  Agricultural 
Development  Societies,  Miscellaneous  Agricultural  Businesses,  Credit 
Societies  and  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Societies.  This  does  not, 
however,  exhaust  the  list  of  societies  which  might  properly  be  included 
amongst  agricultural  co-operative  societies  for  the  bacon-curing  factories  (of 
which  only  two  were  at  work,  though  six  had  been  registered)  are  really  farm- 
ers' societies,  analogous  to  the  co-operative  dairy  societies,  and  have  little 
in  common  with  the  productive  societies  amongst  which  they  are  classed 
and  which  are  societies  either  of  consumers,  or  of  workers.  This  distinct- 
ion seems  to  have  been  recognised  in  the  case  of  the  Sherston  Milling  So- 
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ciety  which,  being  a  society  of  farmers,  is  classed  as  an  agricultural  trading 
society  and  not  amongst  the  flour  milling  societies  in  the  group  of  product- 
ive societies.  The  equally  important  distinction  between  productive 
societies  composed  of  workers  (or  co-partnership  societies)  and  productive 
societies  composed  of  consumers  has  been  found  impracticable  to  draw, 
as  the  returns  do  not  indicate  the  share  (if  any)  held  by  the  workers  in 
the  management  of  the  various  societies. 

The  mmiber  of  societies  which  furnished  returns  was  3,562.  They 
contained  3,144,033  members,  and  had  a  paid-up  capital  of  £  40,626,750, 
and  a  loan  capital  of  £  9,330,095,  besides  deposits  to  the  amount  of 
£8,044,942.  The  sales  amounted  to  £209,707,533  and  the  net  profit 
realised  to  £  13,246,387. 

The  societies  classed  as  agricultural  societies  numbered  1,086,  contained 
120,450  members  and  sold  goods  to  the  value  of  £  5,080,729.  To  these 
should  be  added  the  six  bacon-curing  societies,  with  a  membership  of 
5,229  and  sales  amounting  to  £  103,607.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
credit  societies  which  figure  in  the  returns  are  very  few  in  number,since 
the  great  majority  of  agricultural  credit  societies  are  registered  under  the 
Friendly  Societies  Acts  and  the  statistics  relating  to  them  appear  in 
another  Report. 

The  most  numerous  class  of  society  were  the  distributive  trading 
societies,  numbering  1,493,  with  a  membership  of  2,766,241  and  sales 
amounting  to  £80,789,348.  The  two  great  Wholesale  Societies  sold 
goods  to  the  value  of  £  38,126,329  ;  a  third  had  been  registered,  but  had 
not  started  business.  The  total  value  of  the  goods  produced  by  all  classes 
of  societies  was  £26,350,750,  of  which  £10,170,135  was  produced  by 
distributive  societies.  ;  £  9,842,335  by  the  wholesale  societies  ;  £  3,861,588 
by  productive  societies  other  than  agricultural  and  £  2,476,722  by  agri- 
cultural societies. 


ROUMANIA. 


MAI,TEZIANU  (Cosst.\ntin)  :  Die  Neueren  Agrasseformen  und  die  Pachtgenossen- 
SCHAPTEN  IN  RuMANiEX.  {Recent  Agricultural  Reforms  and  Collective  Leases  in  Roumania). 
Schmollers  Jahrbuch  fur  Gesetzgebung,  Verwaltung  und  Volkswirtschaft  in  Deutschen 
Rdch,  38th.  Year,  2nd.  number,  pp.  299-350.     Monicli  and  Leipzig,  1914. 

The  author  after  dealing  in  a  short  introduction  with  the  unhappy 
conditions  of  Roumanian  agriculture  which  led  to  the  sanguinary  revolt 
of  the  peasants  in  1907,  examines  the  measures  taken  since  that  date 
for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  agriculture. 

These  reforms,  which  we  have  already  to  some  extent  dealt  with  in 
preceding  mumbers  of  our  Bulletin,  are  of  various  kinds.  Some  have  in 
view  the  immediate  improvement  of  the  peasants'  situation.  These  in- 
clude the  regulation  of  agricultural  contracts  (dealing  with  regulation  of  field 
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labour,  minimum  leases  and  wages,  collective  pasture  land)  and  the  found- 
ation of  rural  banks  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  land  by  the  peasants ; 
they  further  include  provisions  against  the  lease  trust  and  regulate  the  con- 
ditions of  lease  of  land  held  in  mortmain  to  collective  farming  associations 
and  the  sale  of  Government  land  to  the  peasants.  The  object  of  other 
laws  is  to  render  it  easier  for  the  peasants  to  have  recourse  to  justice  (by 
means  of  circuit  courts)  and  to  combat  alcoholism  (by  the  monopoly  df 
the  liquor  sale).  Other  laws  were  passed  in  the  expectation  that  the 
reclamation  of  the  Danube  plain  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  of  the  land 
would  also  improve  the  conditions  of  the  peasants. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  examine  the  article  in  detail  here,  especi- 
ally as  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  it  have  been  or  will  be  dealt  with  in  other 
essays  in  our  Bulletin.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  saying  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  constitution  of  collective  farms  and  of  the  foundation  of  rural 
banks,  nearly  300,000  hectares  have  already  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  peasants.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  within  the  next  ten  years, 
in  consequence  of  these  two  movements  and  the  sale  of  the  Government 
land,  about  1,000,000  hectares  may  be  acquired  by  the  peasants.  In  this 
way,  65%  of  the  cultivable  area  of  Roumania  will  consist  of  land  cultivated 
by  peasant  proprietors  and  this,  without  doubt,  will  have  an  excellent 
effect  on  the  development  of  the  country.  The  rapid  increase  in  people's 
banks  and  collective  leases  since  the  revolution  witnesses  to  a  most  desir- 
able improvement  on  the  state  of  things  previously  existing. 

However,  there  are  still  very  important  questions  to  be  settled.  Pro- 
vision may  first  of  all  be  made  by  law  for  the  instruction  of  the  peasants, 
both  as  regards  their  general  education  and  also  in  agricultural  matters. 
It  is  necessary,  further,  to  attempt  to  instil  more  deeply  into  the  peasants 
the  sense  of  justice  and  equality,  so  that  they  may  feel  themselves  the 
equals  of  their  fellow  citizens  and  obtain  their  rights  from  the  law  courts 
and  from  the  administrative  authorities.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  large  land  owners  and  tenant  farmers  to  contribute  to  the  suppress- 
ion of  social  conflicts  in  the  country,  by  a  more  equitable  treatment  of 
the  peasants  and  by  joining  with  them  in  the  work  of  the  various  classes 
of  agricultural  co-operative  societies. 


Part  II:  Insurance  and  Thrift 


ITALY. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  INSURANCE  SOCIETIES  IN  ITALY. 


sources: 

IjB.  SoOExA  Di  AssicuRAZiONE  STJLLA  VITA  NEL  SESSENMio  1904-1909.  "  Annali  del  Cxedito  e 
deUa  Previdenza ".  (Life  Insurance  Societies  in  the  Six  Years,  1904-1909.  —  Annals  of 
Credit  and  Thrift).  Year  191 1,  Vol.  88.  Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Industria  e  Commerdo. 
Direzione  Generale  del  Credito  e  della  Previdenza. 

I3  Operazioni  degli  ISTiTun  DI  ASSICURAZIONE  IN  IXAiXA  NEL  X912.  "  Aimali  del  Credito  c 
della  Previdenza"  {Transactions  of  the  Insurance  Institutes  in  Italy  in  1912.  —  Annals 
of  Credit  and  Thrift),  2nd.  Series,  Vol.  8.  Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Industria  e  Commercio. 
Direzione  Generale  del  Credito  e  della  Previdenza.     Rome,  Tip.  1,.  Cecchini,  1914. 

ISnTun  DI  ASSICURAZIONE  ESiSTENn  IN  Italia  .al  i"  Gennaio  1913.  Fasdcolo  I :  Istituti 
pnbblici.  Fascicolo  II :  Istituti  privati  {Insurance  Institutes  existing  in  Italy  on  January  ist., 
191 3.  No.  I.  Public  Institutes.  No.  II.  Private  Institutes).  Ministero  di  Agricoltura, 
Industria  e  Commercio.  Direzione  Generale  del  Credito  e  della  Previdenza.  Rome, 
Tip.  G.  Bertero,  1913. 

BoiXETTiNO  DI  NOTiziE  SUL  Credito  e  suujf  PREVIDENZ.A.  {Bulletin  of  Information  on 
Credit  and  Thrift).  Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Industria  e  Commercio.  Direzione  Generale 
del  Credito  e  della  Previdenza. 

BoiXETTiNO  Uffioale  delle  Societa  PER  AZiONi.  {Official  Bulletin  of  the  Societies  Limited 
by  Shares).  Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Industria  e  Commercio.  Direzione  Generale  di 
Credito  e  della  Previdenza. 


The  degree  of  development  reached  by  the  insurance  societies  of  a 
country  may  be  considered  noc  only  as  an  indication  of  the  more  or  less 
complex  and  perfect  state  of  its  economic  business,  but  also  as  indicative 
of  the  national  wealth.  We,  therefore,  think  it  well  to  consider  the  develop- 
ment assumed  by  the  insurance  societies  in  Italy  as  revealed  by  official 
statistics.     To  give  a  complete  idea  of  it,  with  special  regard  to  agricultural 
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insurance,  we  shall  consider  all  the  forms  of  thrift  practised  in  Italy, 
summarising  the  statistics  of  the  business  done  in  1912  by  the  insurance 
societies  legally  working  in  the  Kingdom  in  accordance  with  the  Commercial 
Code. 


§  I.  General  information  and  statistics. 

In  1912  there  were  188  insurance  societies  (i)  working  in  Italy,  107 
national  and  81  foreign,  as  follows  : 

{a)  National  vSocieties: 

Societies  Limited  by  Shares 43 

Co-operative  Societies 34 

Mutual  Societies 30 

(6)  Foreign  Societies: 

French 24 

German 22 

Austrian  and  Hungarian 11 

British 11 

Swiss 7 

North  American      3 

Dutch 2 

Spanish i 


The  107  national  societies  transacted  business  in  17  branches  of  insur- 
ance, that  is  to  say:  32  devoted  themselves  to  life,  22  to  hail,  19  to  fire, 
16  to  transport  insurance,  12  to  voluntary  and  9  to  compulsory  accident 
insurance,  8  to  Hvestock  insurance,  6  to  insurance  against  theft,  6  to 
window  and  5  to  marine  insurance,  5  were  reinsurance  societies,  3  were 
emigrant,  2  liabiHty,  2  sickness  insurance  societies,  2  insured  against 
strikes,  2  insured  plants,  and  i  motor  cars. 

A  large  number  of  different  kinds  of  insurance  was  undertaken  at  the 
same  time  by  the  limited  liability  societies ;  the  mutual  and  co-operative 
societies,  on  the  other  hand,  with  rare  exceptions,  undertook  only  one 
branch  each. 


(i)  Not  considering  the  societies  only  working  in  the  Commune  in  which  they  have  their 
headquarters,  of  which  there  were  287  in  1912.  See  in  this  connection  the  second  number, 
Isti  uti  privati,  of  the  Publication  given  among  the  sources  of  this  article :  "  Istituti  di  Assicu- 
razioni  esistenti  in  Italia  al  1°  gennaio.  1913.  " 
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The  foreign  societies  undertook  14  branches  of  insurance.  In  their 
case  also,  the  majority  (27)  were  Ufe  insurance  societies ;  the  other  branches 
undertaken  were  as  follows:  transport  (25  societies),  fire  (17),  voluntary 
accident  insurance  (15),  theft  (8),  compulsory  accident  insurance  (3),  li- 
ability (3),  marine  (3),  window  (3),  hail  (2),  sickness  (i),  motor  car  (i), 
guarantee  (i)  and  insurance  against  damage  from  water  (i). 

Altogether  the  188  societies  working  in  Italy  in  1912  imdertook  19 
branches  of  insurance  as  follows  :  life  (59),  transport  (41),  fire  (36),  volimtary 
accident  (27),  hail  (24),  theft  {14),  compulsory  accident  (12),  window  (9), 
livestock  (8),  marine  (8),  liability  insurance  {5),  reinsurance  (5),  sickness 
insurance  (3),  emigrant  (3),  strike  (2),  motor  car  (2),  plants  (2),  guar- 
antee (i)  and  insurance  against  damage  from  water  (i). 

From  the  above  figures  we  see  first  of  all  the  international  character 
of  insurance  in  Italy,  as  almost  all  branches  are  undertaken  both  by  national 
and  foreign  societies. 

The  above  national  societies  had,  altogether,  a  subscribed  capital  of 
147,131,765  frs.  (the  societies  limited  by  shares  having  137,067,400  frs. 
and  the  co-operative  societies  10,064,365  frs.),  and  a  paid  up  capital  of 
56,770,202  frs.  (53,675,716  in  the  societies  limited  by  shares  and  3,094,441 
in  the  co-operative  societies).  The  subscribed  capital  of  the  foreign  soci- 
eties, on  the  other  hand,  amounted  to  581,126,000  frs.  and  the  paid  up 
capital  to  222,833,244  frs. 

For  the  right  understanding  of  these  figures  we  must,  however,  ob- 
serve :  1st.,  that,  in  view  of  the  small  importance  of  a  capital  for  these  under- 
takings, by  art.  131  of  the  Commercial  Code,  insurance  societies  may  be 
founded  in  Italy  with  only  a  tenth  of  the  subscribed  capital  paid  up, 
instead  of  three  tenths,  as  is  required  in  the  case  of  commercial  societies ; 
2nd.,  that  the  capital  indicated  above  in  the  case  of  foreign  societies  is  that 
of  their  whole  business  carried  on  in  various  countries. 

So  much  said,  let  us  now  consider  the  most  important  branches  of 
insurance. 


§  2.  Life  insurance. 

In  1912  there  were  59  life  insurance  societies  in  Italy,  32  national 
and  27  foreign.  Of  the  former,  16  were  limited  Uability,  11  co-operative 
and  5  mutual  societies.  Of  the  latter,  7  were  Austrian  or  Htmgarian, 
6  French,  4  German,  4  British,  3  North  American,  i  Dutch,  i  Spanish  and 
I  Swiss. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  2  societies,  on  the  number  of  those  working 
in  1909,  the  last  year  for  which  ofl&cial  information  had  been  published. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  in  1912  many  societies  began 
to  transfer  their  Itahan  policies  to  the  Istituto  Nazionale  delle  Asstcurazioni 
(National  Insurance  Institute)  fotmded  by  law  no.  305  (i)  of  April  4th.,  1912, 

(i)  See  in  this  connection  aai  Bulletin  for  May,  191*. 
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and  that  other  societies  ceased  to  issue  new  poHcies  in  view  of  the  law, 
which  came  into  force  on  January  ist.,  1913,  and  certain  particulars 
could  not  be  obtained  by  the  Department,  as  several  societies  were  in 
liquidation. 

However,  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  premiums  collected  was  not 
arrested,  and  between  1909  and  1912,  it  was  12.38  %  for  the  national 
and  12.19  %  for  the  foreign  societies.  It  is  important  to  observe  that, 
while  in  1912  the  national  societies  collected  29,151,019  frs.  in  premiums, 
the  foreign  societies  collected  40,788,153  frs. 

The  premiums  and  accessory  amounts  collected  in  this  year  came 
to  29,484,497  frs.  in  the  national  societies  and  41,534,311  frs.  in  the  foreign 
societies  and  thus,  altogether,  to  71,018,808  frs. 

Altogether  the  amounts  paid  out  in  sums  assured  and  pensions  due  and 
on  surrender  of  policy,  together  with  those  still  to  be  paid  for  claims  not 
yet  dealt  with  at  the  end  of  the  year  came  to  49,951,493  frs.  (19,495,770  frs. 
in  the  national  and  30,455,723  frs.  in  the  foreign  societies). 

Deducting  from  this  total  the  amount  for  claims  remaining  to  be  dealt 
with  at  the  beginning  of  1912,  namely  4,978,681  frs.,  the  amount  for 
claims,  insurances  matured  and  surrenders  in  1912  was  44,972,812  frs.  (in  the 
national  societies  18,002,596  frs.  and  in  the  foreign  societies  26,970,216  frs.). 
In  comparison  with  the  premiums  and  accessory  amounts  for  the  year,  the 
percentage  of  claims,  insurances  matured  and  surrenders  was  61.05  for 
the  national   and  64.93  for  the  foreign  societies. 

The  larger  number  of  policies  (26,006  out  of  40,522)  was  issued  by  the 
national  societies,  which  in  fact  issued  64.17  %  of  the  new  policies,  but 
only  assured  38.84  %  of  the  total  capital  assured  (98,227,219  frs.  out  of 
252,898,544  frs.)  ;  of  the  pensions,  however,  the  national  societies  assured 
83.15  %  (512,075  frs.,  out  of  a  total  of  615,820  frs.). 


§  3.  Accident  insurance. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  insurance  of  labourers  against  accidents  in  their 
work  in  Italy,  compulsory  and  voluntary.  The  first,  regulated  by  the 
law  no.  51  of  January  31st.,  1904  (final  text),  was  in  1912  undertaken  by 
12  societies  (i),  9  being  national  and  3  foreign.  Of  the  9  national  7  were 
limited  liability  and  2  mutual  societies. 

The  total  of  the  premiums  and  accessory  amounts  for  191 2  was 
13,114,088  frs.  in  the  national,  and  893,340  frs.  in  the  foreign  societies. 

In  connection  with  the  amount  of  capital  assured  we  must  observe  that 
some  societies  furnish  no  information  on  the  subject,  others  confine  them- 

(i)  In  19 1 2  this  insurance  was  also  undertaken  by  theCassa  nazionale  di  assicuiazione  per 
gli  infortuni  degli  operai  sul  lavoro  {National  Society  for  the  Insurance  of  Workmen  against 
Accidents  in  their  Work),  by  2  compulsory  and  25  voluntary  sjmdicates,  by  21  private 
societies  and  14  private  consortium  societies,  authorized  in  accordance  with  the  above  law. 
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selves  to  showing  the  amount  of  wages  of  the  insured  workmen  and  others, 
finally,  take  the  wages  as  the  basis  on  which  to  calculate  the  amounts 
assured  in  case  of  death  (5  years'  wages),  permanent  disablement 
(6  years'  wages)  and  temporary  disablement  (a  percentage  which  varies). 

The  claims  for  1912  amoimted  to  10,913,573  frs.  for  the  national 
societies  and  833,462  frs.  for  the  foreign  societies  and  thus  altogether  to 
11,750,030  frs. 

The  proportion  of  the  claims  to  the  premiums  was  therefore  83.24  % 
for  the  national  and  93.30  %  for  the  foreign  societies  ;  the  percentage  for 
both  was  83.88  %. 

Voluntary  accident  insurance  in  this  year  was  imdertaken  by  as  many 
as  27  societies,  12  of  them  national  (8  limited  liability  and  4  co-operative) 
and  15  foreign. 

The  former  collected  17,443,587  frs.  in  premiums  for  the  year,  the 
latter,  1,988,171  frs. 

As  we  see,  the  national  societies  collected  90.06  %  of  the  premiums, 
and  the  foreign  societies  only  9.94  %. 

The  claims  in  1912  amounted  to  11,369,140  frs.,  10,091,78  frs.  (88.76%) 
in  the  national  and  1,277,342  frs.  {11.24  %)  ^  the  foreign  societies. 

The  claims  for  the  year  were  in  the  case  of  the  national  societies  5  % 
and  in  that  of  the  foreign  societies  64.25  %  of  the  premiums. 

The  figures  given  above  show  that  most  business  is  done  by  the  national 
societies,  whether  in  the  field  of  voluntary  or  of  compulsory  insurance. 


§  4.    HAEC  INSURANCE. 

In  1 912  there  were  24  hail  insurance  societies  working  in  Italy,  22 
national  and  2  foreign  ;  of  the  former  6  were  limited  liability  societies, 
6  mutual  and  10  co-operative. 

The  total  premiums  and  accessory  amoimts,  collected  by  the  national 
societies  came  to  24,166,958  frs.  (88.80  %)  and  those  collected  by  the 
foreign  societies  to  3,048,938  frs.  (11.20%);  thus,  altogether,  to  27,215,896  frs. 

The  amounts  assured  by  the  former  group  came  to  509,080,029  frs. 
and  those  assured  by  the  second  group  to  62,147,098  frs. 

We  find  then  that  the  average  premium  in  the  national  societies  is 
4-75  %  of  the  amount  assured,  and  in  the  foreign  societies  4.91%. 

In  1912  the  claims  amounted  to  13,149,584  frs.,  11,706,713  frs.  in  the 
national  and  1,442,871  frs.  in  the  foreign  societies.  The  proportion  of 
the  claims  to  the  premiums  was  51.84  %  in  the  national  and  47  %  in  the 
foreign  societies ;   for  all  the  societies  together  it  was  51.34  %. 

The  working  year  1912  was,  however,  one  of  the  most  favourable  for 
the  hail  societies;  indeed,  the  claims  and  valuation  expenses,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  amounted  to  51.34  %  of  the  premiums  and  accessory 
amounts  in  1912,  on  the  contrary,  in  1911  and  1910  had  amounted  to 
97-42  %  and  99.24  %  of  the  corresponding  amounts  for  those  years 
respectively. 
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It  is  also  interesting  to  consider  the  proportion  of  the  working  ex- 
penses to  the  premiums  and  accessory  amounts.  It  was  6.19  %  in  the 
national  societies  and  11.04  %  ^  the  foreign  societies.  The  proportion, 
taking  all  the  societies  together,  was  6.74  %. 

However,  if  the  working  expenses  of  the  foreign  societies  were  twice 
as  high  as  those  of  the  national,  the  percentage  for  commissions  was  in 
the  latter  twice  as  high  (12  %)  as  in  the  former  (5.22  %). 

The  difference  is  perhaps  due  to  a  different  method  of  calculating  the 
working  expenses  and  commissions  in  the  two  groups  of  societies. 

To  obtain  a  still  more  exact  idea  of  the  progress  made  by  this  branch  of 
insurance  in  Italy  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  figures  of  the  last  ofi&cial 
statistical  report,  that  for  the  year  1903.  In  fact,  the  amounts  assured 
and  the  premiums  collected  in  1903  (i)  and  1912  were  as  follows  : 

Table  I.  —  Amount  Assured  by  the  Hail  Insurance  Societies. 


1903 

1912 

Increase 

Amount  Assured 

Total 

Per  cent 

National  Societies 

Foreign  Societies 

f,s. 

266,482,401 
42,997.970 

frs. 

509,080,029 
62,147,098 

242,597,628 
19,149,128 

91.04 
44-53 

Total  .    .   . 

309,480,371 

571,227,127 

261,746,756 

84.58 

TabeE  II.  —  Premiums  Collected  by  the  Hail  Insurance  Societies. 


1903 

1912 

Increase 

Premiums  Collected 

Total 

Per  cent 

National  Societies 

Foreign  Societies 

frs. 

10,819,720 
1,873,511 

frs. 

23,344,351 
2,936,575 

12,524,631 
1,063,064 

115.76 
56.74 

Total  .    .    . 

12,693,231 

26,280,926 

13,587,695 

107.05 

From  the  above  figures  taken  as  a  whole  we  see  that  the  business  done 
by  the  national  societies  was  more  important  than  that  done  by  the  foreign. 


(i)  See  BoUettino  di  Notizie  sul  Credito  e  sulla  Previdenza.    Ministero  deirAgricoltuia, 
Industria  e  Commercio.     Rome,  Years  1903,  1904,  1905  and  1906. 
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Finally,  the  business  done  by  the  hail  insurance  societies  in  the  last 
working  year,  1913,  again  indicated  increased  thrift  on  the  part  of  the 
fanners  ;  as  appears  from  the  following  total  figures  :  amount  assured : 
585,000,000  frs  ;  premiums  28,116,977  frs. ;  claims  27,361,202  frs. ;  working 
expenses  4,823,975  frs. ;  taxes  469,635  frs. 

These  figures  are,  however,  not  quite  accurate,  since  the  Official  Bull- 
etin of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce,  from  which 
our  information  is  derived,  has  not  yet  published  the  balance  sheets  of  some 
societies  for  1913.  In  that  year  the  amount  paid  up  in  claims  was  consider- 
able. Indeed,  27,000,000  frs.  were  paid  in  claims  as  against  28,000,000 
collected  as  premiums.  Adding  to  this  almost  5,000,000  frs.  for  working 
expenses  and  almost  500,000  frs.  for  taxes,  we  find  the  societies  and 
reinsurance  institutes  suffered  a  loss  of  about  5,000,000  frs. 


§  5.  Fire  insurance. 

In  1912  there  were  36  fire  insurance  societies  working  in  Italy  (i), 
19  national  and  17  foreign.  Of  the  former,  8  were  limited  liability,  7  were 
co-operative  and  4  mutual  societies. 

The  total  of  the  premiums  and  accessory  amounts  for  the  year  came  in 
the  case  of  the  national  societies  to  28,032,984  frs.  (in  1903,  15,815,011  frs.) 
and  in  that  of  the  foreign  societies  to  30,763,591  frs.  (in  1903, 17,980,099  frs.) 
and  so,  altogether,  to  58,796,575  frs. 

The  amount  assured  by  the  national  societies  in  1912  amounted  to 
20,558,733,264  frs.  (13,697,290,690  frs.  in  1903)  and  that  assured  by  the 
foreign  societies  to  21,430,394,578  frs.  (in  1903,  14,498,669,696  frs.). 

The  claims  amounted  to  28,997,401  frs. :  14,770,217  frs.  in  the  national 
and  14,227,184  frs.  in  the  foreign  societies. 

The  percentage  of  claims  to  premiums  and  accessory  amounts,  in 
the  year  considered  was  52.69  in  the  case  of  national  and  46.25  in  that  of 
foreign  societies. 

The  working  expenses  in  the  national  societies  were  6.85  %  of  the 
above  total  of  premiums  and  accessory  amounts  and  in  the  foreign  societies 
9-77  %•  The  percentagie  of  working  expenses  was  therefore  higher  in  the 
foreign  societies.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  percentage  of  commissions 
to  agents  on  the  premiums  and  accessory  amounts,  which  was  16.35  ^  the 
national  and  18.09  i^  ^^^  foreign  societies. 

From  all  these  figures  taken  together  we  find  that  this  branch  of 
insurance  is  making  appreciable  progress,  especially  in  the  national  soci- 


(i)  No  account  is  here  taken  of  local  fire  insurance  societies.  Of  such  societies,  with 
a  sphere  of  action  limited  to  a  single  commune  in  191 2,  there  were  179  (114  mutual  and  65 
co-operative)  authorised  for  work  in  accordance  with  the  General  provisions  of  the  Commercial 
Code  and  32  authorised  in  accordance  with  law  no.  526  of  July  7th.,  1907. 
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eties,  which  have  almost  equalled  the  foreign  in  respect  to  the  amount  of 
their  premiums. 


§  6.  Transport  insurance. 

In  1912  there  were  41  societies,  16  national  (of  which  15  were  limited 
liability  societies  and  i  a  co-operative  society)  and  25  foreign,  undertaking 
transport  risks  in  Italy.  If  the  foreign  societies  are  more  numerous, 
the  national  do  a  larger  business.  They,  in  fact,  collected  premiums  in 
1912  to  the  amount  of  8,136,396  frs.  and  the  foreign  societies  only  collected 
5,015,098  frs. 

Besides  this,  the  national  societies  assured  1,589,267,604  frs.,  and  the 
foreign  societies,  1,526,673,288  frs.  The  former  paid  claims  to  the  amount 
of  6,384,263  frs.,  and  the  latter  to  the  amount  of  4,259,762  frs»  The  pro- 
portion of  claims  to  premiums  is,  therefore,  78.47  %  in  the  case  of  the 
national  and  84.94  %  in  that  of  the  foreign  societies. 

The  proportion  of  the  working  expenses  and  commissions  to  the  prem- 
iums and  accessory  amounts  for  1912  was  less  in  the  case  of  the  national  | 
than  in  that  of  the  foreign  societies. 

In  this  branch  of  insurance  the  foreign  societies  have  made  consider- 
able progress  and  they  are  now  formidable  rivals  of  the  national  societies  ; 
in  fact  the  official  statistical  tables  show  that  while  in  1903  only  a  third 
part  of  the  capital  assured  was  assured  by  the  foreign  societies,  in  1912 
almost  half  was  assured  by  them,  so  that  the  business  of  the  national 
societies  was  considerably  reduced. 

If  this  goes  on,  it  is  probable  that  the  foreign  societies  may  end  by 
gaining  the  first  place,  hitherto  held  by  the  national  societies. 


§  7.  Insurance  of  other  risks. 

The  branches  of  Insurance  above  considered  are  those  that  have 
acquired  the  most  considerable  importance.  But  we  must  also  give  a 
cursory  glance  at  the  work  of  other  branches,  some  of  which  have  been 
long  undertaken  (livestock,  marine  etc.),  while  others  are  of  later  or  recent 
introduction  (insurance  against  losses  through  strikes,  water,  criminal 
injury  to  plants,  etc.). 

In  regard  to  agricultural  livestock  and  fire  insurance  etc.,  we  may 
note  a  tendency  to  a  rapid  multiplication  of  institutes  of  co-operative 
or  mutual  form,  working  only  in  the  commune  in  which  they  have  their 
headquarters,  for  the  most  part  not  legally  constituted,  in  regard 
to  which  the  official  statistical  reports  supply  no  information.  They 
undoubtedly  render  great  services  to  agriculture. 

In  regard  to  the  other  branches  of  insurance  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, the  latest  information  we  have  is  as  follows : 
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(a)  Liability.  —  The  risks  were  undertaken  in  1912  by  5  societies, 
two  of  them  Italian,  one  being  a  limited  liability  society  and  the  other 
a  mutual  society.  They  collected  premiums  for  the  total  amount  of 
329,150  frs.  and  paid  claims  to  the  amount  of  150,294  frs. 

The  little  progress  made  by  this  branch  is  perhaps  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  risks  are  most  frequently  undertaken  also  by  the 
accident  insurance  societies. 

(b)  Sickness.  —  Sickness  insurance  societies  have  even  made  less 
progress,  perhaps  because  their  work  is  better  done  by  mutual  aid  societies, 
working  among  special  classes  of  persons  who  run  the  same  risk  of  sickness 
on  account  of  the  professions  they  follow.  In  1912,  only  three  societies, 
in  fact,  undertook  sickness  risks.  Of  these  two  were  national  (one  a  limited 
liability  society,  the  other  a  mutual  society).  The  three  societies  col- 
lected 82,577  frs.  in  premiums  and  paid  33,820  frs.  in  claims. 

(c)  Livestock.  —  Small  also  is  the  number  of  large  societies  insuring 
against  sickness  and  death  of  livestock,  as  these  risks  in  Italy,  as  in  almost 
all  countries,  are  more  frequently  undertaken  by  small  local  mutual  soci- 
eties (i).  In  1912,  in  fact,  only  8  national  societies  (2  limited  liability,  5 
mutual  and  i  co-operative)  undertook  these  risks  in  the  Elingdom,  for  the 
most  part  confining  themselves  to  special  classes  of  livestock.  They 
collected  327,356  frs.  in  premiums  and  6,508  frs.  in  accessory  amounts ;  the 
proportion  of  this  total  amount  of  333,864  frs.  to  that  of  the  25,288,784  frs. 
assured,  being   1.32  %. 

The  claims  paid  amounted  to  279,047  frs.  and  thus,  while  they  are 
1. 10  %  of  the  assured  capital,  they  are  83.58  %  of  the  premiums. 

(d)  Losses  through  water  and  criminal  injury  to  plants.  —  In  1912 
only  one  French  society  undertook  water  risks,  collecting  1,885  ^rs-  ^ 
premiums  and  accessory  amounts,  while  it  had  only  claims  of  the 
amount  of  126  frs.  to  pay,  that  is  6  %  of  the  amoimts  collected.  The  amount 
assured  was  170,500  frs.,  so  that  the  premiums  were  i.io  %  and  the 
claims  0.07  %  of  the  amount  assured. 

Insurance  against  losses  through  criminal  injury  to  plants  is  a  form 
of  insurance  that  thrives  in  those  rural  regions  where  revenge  frequently 
takes  the  form  of  injury  to  fruit  trees.  Two  national  co-operative  (2)  soci- 
eties undertook  these  risks  in  1912.  The  premiums  and  accessory  amoimts 
collected  by  them  came  to  7,440  frs.,  as  against  43,348,000  frs.  of  capital 
assured,  so  that  the  average  premium  was  0.02  %.  The  claims  amounted 
to  1,600  frs. 

(e)  Losses  through  Strikes.  —  The  very  new  branch  of  insurance 
of   landowners   and   employers   against   strikes  was  undertaken  by  two 


(i)  In  19 1 2  the  local  livestock  insurance  societies  authorized  in  accordance  with  the 
general  provisions  of  the  Commercial  Code  were  23,  of  which  4  were  mutiial  and  19  co-operative. 
Those  authorized  in  accordance  with  law  526  of  July  7th.,  1907,  were  31. 

(2)  Two  other  small  co-operative  societies  exist,  each  confining  its  action  to  the  com- 
mnne  in  which  it  has  its  headquarters. 
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national  mutual  societies,  one  insuring  aganist  agricultural  and  the 
other  against  industrial  strikes. 

The  total  amount  assured  was  23,099,150  frs.,  and  the  premiums  and 
accessory  amounts  collected  being  227,232  frs.,  the  average  premium  was 
0.98  %  of  the  capital  assured. 

The  claims  for  the  year  amounted  to  238,713  frs.,  or  1.03  %  of  the 
amount  assured  and  105.05  %  of  the  premiums  and  accessory  amoants 
collected. 

Ivcaving  out  of  consideration  the  other  branches  of  insurance  less 
closely  related  to  agriculture,  we  shall,  finally,  consider  the  insurance  busi- 
ness transacted  in  Italy  as  a  whole. 

§  8.  The  total  business  of  the  insurance  societies  in  itai,y 
IN  the  ten  years  1903-1912. 

In  terminating  our  report,  in  order  to  show  the  inportance  of  the  insur- 
ance societies  for  the  national  economy  and  the  progress  made  by  them 
in  Italy  in  ten  years,  we  shall  point  out  that  the  total  of  the  premiums  and 
accessory  amounts  collected  in  191 2,  in  the  branch  of  life  insurance,  was 
71,018,808  frs.  {29,484,497  frs.  collected  by  national  and  41,534,311  frs. 
by  foreign  societies),  as  against  42,696,261  frs.  in  1903 ;  and  in  the  case  of 
property  insurance  it  was  142,686,556  frs.  (in  the  national  societies, 
98,861,110  frs.  and  in  the  foreign  societies,  43,825,446  frs.),  as  against 
70,094,250  frs.  in  1903. 

In  the  ten  years,  therefore,  the  premiums  collected  in  the  various  branch- 
es of  insurance  almost  doubled  themselves,  with  an  increase  of  more 
than  100,000,000  frs.  ;  more  than  two  thirds  of  which  was  realised 
in  the  national  societies. 

In  addition,  the  total  amount  assured  in  191 2  by  the  life  societies 
was  1,796,406,747  frs.  (for  pensions  7,263,346  frs.),  of  which  734,937,993  frs. 
(5,864,008  frs.  pensions)  was  assured  by  the  national  and  1,061,468,754  frs. 
(1,399,338  frs.  pensions)  by  the  foreign  societies.  In  1903,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  total  amotmt  assured  by  the  Ufe  societies  was  1,069,236,318  frs. 
(4,517,453  frs.  pensions),  397,046,426  frs.  (3,689,441  frs.  pensions)  by  the 
national  and  672,189,892  frs.  (828,012  frs.  pensions)  by  the  foreign  societies. 

In  the  societies  insuring  property,  the  total  amounts  assured  increased 
from  35,074,471,070  frs.  (national  societies,  19,276,590,232  frs.;  foreign 
societies,  15,797,880,838  frs.)  in  1903,  to  52,342,092,172  frs.  (national 
societies,  28,171,443,195  frs. ;  foreign  societies,  24,170,648,977  frs.)  in  1912. 

There  was  thus  in  the  ten  years  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount 
assured. 

Finally,  the  amounts  paid  in  claims  and  on  maturity  in  1912  came 
altogether  to  117,000,000  frs.,  81,000,000  frs.  in  the  societies  insuring 
property  and  36,000,000  frs.  in  the  life  societies.  Of  these  117,000,000  frs., 
73,000,000  frs.  were  paid  by  national  and  44,000,000  frs.  by  foreign  societies. 
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GERMANY, 


IIAGEX  (Otto,  Kammergerichtstrat)  :  Die  neuex  Hagelv'ersicheruxgs  Bedixgcngen 
(New  Hail  Insurance  Conditions).  "  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesamte  Versichenmgswissen- 
schaft  ".     Berlin.  Vol.  XIV.  No.  i.  pp.  81.-96  and  number  2,  pp.  204-214. 

The  law  of  May  30th.,  1908  on  insurance  contract,  which  came  into  force 
on  January  1st.,  1910,  only  establishes,  when  all  is  said,  the  general  basis 
of  German  law  in  regard  to  private  insurance,  leaving  the  insurance  instit- 
utes power  to  regulate  the  details  of  their  conditions,  which  have  had  to 
be  considerably  amended  in  order  to  be  brought  into  conformitv  with  this 
law.  These  insurance  conditions,  thus,  acquire  quite  special  importance 
in  the  field  of  law  :  although  in  themselves  they  are  only  agreements  of 
purely  private  character,  they  have  been  transformed  into  an  effective 
and  verj''  important  source  of  law. 

In  the  field  of  hail  insurance,  uniform  insurance  conditions  were 
authorized  on  April  14th.,  1909  for  institutions  for  this  insurance  belong- 
ing to  the  Federation  of  German  Hail  Insurance  Societies  limited  by  Shares 
{Verband  der  deutscJien  Hagelversicherungs-Akiiengesellschaften).  In  the  same 
way,  a  large  number  of  mutual  hail  insurance  societies  have  established 
general  insurance  conditions.  The  two  groups,  of  societies  limited  by 
shares  and  mutual  societies,  before  presenting  their  insurance  conditions 
for  authorization,  came  to  an  agreement  in  regard  to  the  most  important 
points. 

The  new  hail  insurance  conditions  are  grouped  together  and  examined 
systematically  in  the  above  article  and  compared  with  the  other  legal 
provisions  regulating  the  insurance  contract. 


JOSEF  (Dr.  jur.  Eugene)  :  Besitzw  echsel  bei  der  Hagelversicherung  uxd  die  Versiche- 
RUXGSPFLiCHT  DES  P.\CHTERS  {Change  of  Possession  in  regard  to  Hail  Insurance  and  the 
Obligation  of  Tcnani  Farmers  to  Insure).  "Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesamte  Versicherungswissen- 
schaft.  "  Berlin,  Vol.  XIV.  No.  V.  pp.  687-694.     1914. 

Paragraph  114  of  the  law  on  insurance  contract  lays  it  down  that  the 
insuring  institute,  in  case  of  the  sale  of  produce  insured  against  hail,  can 
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only  denounce  contract  for  the  end  of  the  period  fixed  for  the  insurance, 
whilst  the  purchaser  may  immediately  denounce  contract.  The  author 
of  the  study  before  us  considers  in  detail  the  cases  in  which  this  denunci- 
ation may  take  effect  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  practically,  it 
can  only  do  so  when  the  produce  is  sold  as  inseparable  from  the  land. 
In  addition,  the  author,  enquires  if  the  lessor,  insured  against  hail, 
may,  in  the  same  way  as  when  insured  against  fire,  claim  compensation 
if  the  lessee  has  engaged  with  him  to  insure  himself.  He  decides  that  such 
an  engagement  does  not  imply  any  intention  of  constituting  a  right  of 
the  lessor  and  consequently  only  the  lessee  has  a  claim,  that  is  to  say  only 
the  person  to  whom  the  produce  belongs. 


KIRCHMANN  (Dr.  jur.  Kakl)  :  Tilgungsversicherung.  (Insurance  for  the  Extinction  of 
Debts  on  Land).  "  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Versicherungswissenschaft  ",  Berlin.  July  ist.,  1914. 
pp.  492-554- 

It  has  been  possible  to  free  landed  property  from  debt,  by  means  of 
regular  gradual  repayment,  in  instalments,  in  accordance  with  a  fixed 
plan.  But,  to  ensure  repayment,  even  in  case  of  the  premature  death  of 
the  debtor,  it  is  well  to  combine  life  insurance  with  this  method  of  repay- 
ment in  instalments.  The  combination  may  be  made  in  different  ways. 
For  example,  since  the  institution  in  late  years  of  life  insurance  in  the 
Prussian  Landschaften  and  other  land  credit  institutions  of  public  utility 
in  Germany  (Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence,  December  1913, 
pp.  77  et  seqq.),  the  instalments  for  repayment  of  the  debt  may  be 
utilised  for  payment  of  the  insurance  premiums.  The  debt,  thus  converted 
into  one  not  to  be  extinguished  in  instalments,  is  repaid  by  means  of  the, 
amount  insured  on  the  life.  In  this  case,  the  contract  is  made  for  a; 
definite  amount  assured  to  be  paid  at  death. 

The  regular  repayment  in  instalments  may  also  be  allowed  to  continue . 
and  at  the  same  time  an  insurance  may  be  arranged  to  cover  the  amount 
still  due  at  the  death  of  the  policy  holder.  The  author  calls  this  form  ofi 
insurance  "  Insurance  for  Extinction  of  Debt  "  (Tilgungsversicherung) ,' 
in  contradistinction  to  the  other  type  of  insurance  previously  mentioned,^ 
which  he  calls  "  Mortgage  Ivife  Insurance  ",  [Hypothekarlebensversicherung). 
He  thoroughly  studies  all  the  machinery  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  tech-j 
nique  of  insurance  and  exposes  its  economic  advantages  and  defects.  ] 

As  this  is  a  problem  which  is  of  very  great  importance  for  many  coun- 
tries, we  think  it  well  to  draw  the  attention  of  all  our  readers  to  the  above 
article. 
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Co-OPERATTVE  Cow  lNSUR.\xcE  SOCIETIES  IN  EXGL.VXD  AND  WALES.     "  Jouruiil  of  the  Board 
of  Agrioilture  ".  London,  No.  10,  January  1915,  pages  945  to  948. 

In  this  short  article  are  condensed  the  results  of  a  general  inquiry, 
undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  into  the  co-operative 
insurance  of  cows  in  England  and  Wales.  It  appears  that  there  are  at 
least  157  societies  for  this  purpose,  and  a  few  leading  statistics  have  been 
obtained  for  116  of  them.  These  contained  4,387  members  and  insured 
10,955  cows  and  calves.  The  great  majority  of  the  members  are  ob\nously 
small  farmers,  insuring  only  one,  two  or  three  animals  apiece.  The  total 
assets  amounted  to  £  11,512,  or  more  than  £  i  per  animal  insured,  and  as 
the  amount  of  compensation  paid  on  animals  that  died  averaged  less  than 
5  s.  per  animal  insured  per  annum,  the  majority  of  the  societies  are 
evidently  in  a  soimd  financial  position. 

For  the  small  number  of  the  societies  which  are  registered  and  are, 
therefore,  obliged  to  furnish  annual  returns,  full  statistics  are  given  for  the 
years  1911,  1912  and  1913.  For  the  unregistered  societies  it  was  necessary 
to  collect  the  statistics  specially  and  they  are  inevitably  much  less  com- 
plete, although  for  1913  statistics  were  obtained  from  89  unregistered 
societies.  Comparing  the  two  classes  of  society  there  seems  reason  to 
believe  that  the  registered  societies  are,  on  the  whole,  better  and  more 
economically  managed  than  the  unregistered  ones. 

We  hope  in  an  early  issue  of  the  Bulletin  to  publish  an  article  on  the 
co-operative  insurance  of  cattle  in  England  and  Wales,  availing  ourselves 
of  the  information  contained  in  the  article  under  notice  and  of  the  numerous 
detailed  studies  of  particular  societies  previously  published  in  the  "  Journal 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  " 


Part  III:  Credit 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


THE  SOURCES  OF  RURAL  CREDIT  IX  IRELAXD. 


SOURCES   (OFFIOAI.)  : 

Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Agriculturai.  Credit  in  Ireland.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland.  Dublin,  1914.  A.  Thorn 
and  Co.,  I^td. 

Minutes  of  Evidence,  Appendices  and  Index  :  Departmental  Committee  on  AoRictrt- 
TORAL  Credit  in  Ireland.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction. 
DuUin,  191 4.     A.  Thom  and  Co.,  I<td. 


In  January  1912,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  appointed  a  Committee  "  to 
inquire  into  the  existing  system  of  credit  for  the  niral  classes  in  Ireland ; 
to  suggest  what,  if  any,  improvements,  not  invohang  financial  assistance 
from  the  Exchequer,  should  be  made  in  the  system ;  and  to  consider  es- 
pecially the  form  of  agricultural  credit  most  suitable  to  the  requirements  of 
the  occupiers  of  land  afiected  by  the  Land  Acts  in  the  Western  districts 
and  throughout  the  country  generally." 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Committee,  the  fact  that  in  Ireland,  through 
the  operation  of  the  various  Land  Purchase  Acts,  an  elaborate  and 
highly  successful  machinery  for  the  transfer  of  the  land  to  tenant- 
purchasers  has  been  for  some  time  in  existence,  under  the  control  of 
the,  Irish  Land  Commission  and  the  Estates  Commissioners  (i) ,  rendered 


(i)  See   the   articles  on  the  work  of  the  I^nd  Commission    and  the  Estate?  Comrais- 
^iuners  in  the  Bulletin  of  October  191 1,  June   1913  and  Januarj-  19 14. 
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it  unnecessary  to  include  in  the  Terms  of  Reference  that  branch  of  rural 
credit  which  deals  with  State  advances  to  farmers  for  the  acquisition  of 
their  holdings.  This  consideration,  the  Committee  point  out,  strikingly 
differentiates  the  case  of  Ireland  from  that  of  countries  where  the  diffi- 
cult and  fundamental  question  of  funds  for  land  purchase  necessarily 
occupies  a  prominent  place.  With  this  important  exception  the  Committee 
made  a  careful  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  various  sources  from  which 
the  rural  classes  obtain  credit,  and  their  Report  contains  abundant 
information,    much  of  which  could  with  difficulty  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

The  Report,  we  note,  has  received  high  praise  in  official  and  other 
publications  of  various  contries;  it  undoubtedly  represents  the  result 
of  one  of  the  most  thororgh  investigations  yet  made  into  the  financial 
position  and  resources  of  the  farming  classes  of  any  country. 

We  shall  give  seriatim  a  brief  resume  of  the  results  of  the  Commit- 
tee's inquiry  regarding  the  various  sources  of  credit,  together  with  their 
conclusions  and  recommendations. 


§  I.  Joint  stock  banks. 

First  amongst  the  sources  considered  by  the  Committee  are  the  Joint 
Stock  Banks,  which  have  attained  to  a  remarkable  development  in  Ire- 
land, as  in  England  and  Scotland. 

The  first  Irish  joint  stock  bank,  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  was  founded 
in  1783,  by  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament  which  prohibited  any  other 
company  of  more  than  six  persons  from  issuing  notes  payable  on  demand 
or  within  any  period  less  than  six  months.  In  1821,  however,  the  forma- 
tion of  other  banking  companies  was  authorised  outside  a  radius  of  fifty 
Irish  miles  from  DubHn  and  this  restriction  was  finally  removed  in  1845. 

The  number  of  banking  companies  formed  has  not  been  large,  but  the 
numerous  branches  and  sub-branches  of  the  existing  nine  joint  stock 
banks  form  an  extensive  banking  system,  which  appears  to  be  still  in  pro- 
cess of  rapid  development.  In  1850  the  number  of  offices  open  was  174. 
During  the  next'  ten  years  the  number  increased  slowly,  only  reaching 
180  in  i860.  The  following  decade  the  increase  became  rapid  and  sub- 
branches  and  agencies  began  to  be  opened.  In  1870  there  were  285  branches 
and  19  sub-branches  and  agencies.  The  total  number  of  branches, 
sub- branches  and  agencies  increased  to  479  in  1880  ;  569  in  1890  ;  661  in 
1900  and  809  in  1910.  It  had  further  increased,  according  to  the  latest 
available  figures,  to  853  in  April  1913. 

A  map  attached  to  the  Report  shows  how  wonderfully  the  branches 
of  joint  stock  banks  are  distributed  throughout  Ireland,  but  the  Comntit- 
tee  notes  that  there  are,  nevertheless,  many  considerable  tracts  of  country, 
some  of  them  fairly  well  populated,  where  no  branch  yet  exists.  It  is 
not  at  all  unusual  for  farmers  to  have  to  make  a  journey  of  ten  to  fifteen 
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miles  to  the  nearest  bank.  Moreover,  38  per  cent  of  the  branches  are 
open  only  on  market  or  fair  days. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  per  banking  office  in  Ireland  was  5,220  and 
the  number  of  square  miles  per  office  38.5,  but  as  very  frequently  there 
are  several  offices  in  the  same  town  these  figures  do  not  afford  any  precise 
indication  of  the  distribution  of  banking  faciUties. 

A  remarkable  fact  in  cormection  with  the  joint  stock  banks  is  the 
rapid  increase  in  recent  years  of  the  total  deposits  and  cash  balances.  The 
following  table  shows  the  increase  since  1840 : 

Table  I.  —  Deposits  and  Cash  Balances  in  Irish  Banks. 

Amount  of  Deposits 
and  Cash  Balances 
Year  on  31st  December. 


1840 5,568,000 

1850 8,269,000 

i860 15,609,000 

1870 24,366,000 

1880 29,746,000 

1890 33325.000 

1900 43,280,000 

I9IO .  54,936,000 

I9I2 57,651,000 

I913 62,142,000 


The  Committee  is  cautious  in  its  interpretation  of  these  figures.  In 
the  absence  of  any  complete  figures  relating  to  indebtedness,  they  do  not 
furnish  any  measure  of  the  growth  of  net  savings,  but  taken  in  conjtmc- 
tion  with  the  steady  increase  in  the  Post-Office  Savings  Bank  deposits 
(which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  note  presently),  they  are,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee,  an  indication  of  the  growing  economic  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  money  deposited  in  joint  stock 
banks  is  used  by  borrowers  for  productive  purposes,  either  in  industry, 
commerce,  or  agriculture,  but  the  Committee  was  unable  to  ascertain  what 
proportion  of  this  capital  is  utilised  outside  Ireland  by  the  Irfeh  banks. 
The  sums  on  deposit  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  are  all  transferred  to 
England  for  investment  in  Government  securities,  and  would  furnish  ample 
funds  for  supplying  the  credit  required  in  rural  districts  if  they  could  be 
diverted  to  this  object. 
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In  spite  of  their  extensive  distribution  and  their  wilUngness,  as  far 
as  the  nature  of  their  business  will  permit,  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
requirements  of  the  farmers,  the  joint  stock  banks  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  small  farmer,  nor,  indeed,  of  the  agricultural 
industry  generally. 

Loans  for  three  or  four  months  are  readily  granted  at  reasonable 
rates  of  interest,  provided  the  borrower  can  find  satisfactory  sureties, 'and, 
in  approved  cases,  the  loans  are  renewed.  The  expense  and  loss  of  time 
to  both  borrower  and  sureties  in  obtaining  the  loan  and  the  repetition  | 
of  these  expenses  every  time  the  loans  is  renewed,  make  the  system  costly 
to  the  borrower,  especially  in  the  case  of  loans  of  small  amount. 

To  the  large  farmer,  the  system  appears  to  be  fairly  satisfactory,  but, 
in  regard  to  the  small  and  medium  farmers,  the  evidence  conclusively 
showed  that  the  present  methods  of  obtaining  small  loans  from  Joint 
Stock  Banks  were  unduly  expensive  to  the  borrower,  even  though  the 
actual  rate  of  interest  charged  were  moderate. 

It  is  not  always  easy  for  the  small  farmer  to  obtain  sureties  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Joint  Stock  Bank,  and,  when  sureties  have  been  obtained, 
expenses  are  incurred  in  taking  them  to  the  nearest  town  where  there  is 
a  banking  office  and  in  entertaining  them.  These  additional  expenses, 
it  is  estimated,  often  bring  the  cost  of  a  small  loan  up  to  15  or  20  per  cent. 
Nor  does  the  expense  end  here  ;  in  many  cases  a  surety  will  exact  some 
benefit  in  return  for  his  loss  of  time  —  a  day's  work,  the  grazing  of  an  animal, 
the  loan  of  a  horse,  or  some  similar  service.  The  borrower  becomes,  in 
fact,  under  an  obligation  to  a  neighbour,  and  this  is  a  source  of  further 
expense  to  him. 

Another  reason  why,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the  credit 
offered  by  the  joint  stock  banks  is  not  fully  adapted  to  the  needs  of  small 
farmers  is  that  no  accotmt  is,  as  a  rule,  taken  of  the  purpose  for  which 
the  loan  is  granted,  and  thus  injury  is  frequently  done  to  borrowers 
where  credit  is  supplied  without  due  safeguards  for  its  proper  use. 


§  2.  Post  office  and  trustee  savings  banks. 

There  are,  in  Ireland,  two  classes  of  savings  banks,  the  Post  Office  ^ 
Savings  Bank  and  the  Trustee  Savings  Banks,  but,  unlike  the  savings      ! 
banks  in  many  other  countries,  they  do  not  serve   as  sources  of  credit. 
The  large  deposits  which  they  have  attracted  indicate,  however,    that, 
even  in  the  rural  districts,  there  is  no  real  lack  of  capital  for  supplying  the 
credit  required,  if  only  it  could  be  directed  into  the  proper  channels. 

The  trustee  savings  banks,  the  characteristic  feature  of  which  is 
that  the  money  deposited  is  invested  (subject  to  many  restrictions  imposed 
by  successive  Acts  of  Parliament)  by  a  group  of  persons  acting  as  trustees, 
were  first  formed  early  in  the  last  centmy  and  the  total  amount  of  depos- 
its, which  had  reached  £  2,177,000  in  1840,  have  not  shown  any  great 
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tendency  to  expand.     At  times,  indeed,   they  have  fallen  considerably 
below  this  figure,  but  in  191 3  they  amounted  to  £2,612,000. 

The  funds  deposited  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  which  was  first 
established  in  1861,  have  increased  with  quite  remarkable  rapidity. 
Amounting  to  £1,556,000  in  1880,  they  increased  to  £3,273,000  in  1890; 
£8,059,000  in  1900;  and  £11,931,000  in  1910.  In  the  two  following 
years  the  increase  continued  to  be  very  rapid.  In  1912  the  deposits 
amounted  to  £12,824,000  and  reached  £13,167,000  in  1913.  That  a 
very  large  proportion  of  this  simi  is  drawn  from  rural  districts  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  returns  for  each  post  office.  In  many  districts,  quite  remote 
from  urban  and  manufacturing  centres,  the .  deposits  amount  to  many 
thousands  of  pounds.  The  Committee  expresses  the  opinion  that  grave 
economic  injury  is  done  to  Irish  rural  districts  by  the  withdrawal  of  these 
stuns  for  investment  in  Government  securities,  and  points  out  that  if  even 
a  tenth  of  the  money  could  be  retained  in  the  country  for  lending  to  small 
and  medium  farmers  and  labourers  for  reproductive  purposes,  enormous 
assistance  would  thereby  be  rendered  to  the  economic  progress  of  Ireland. 


§  3.  Money  lenders. 


Evidence  obtained  by  the  Committee  showed  that  it  was  not  only 
the  reckless  and  spendthrift  borrower  who  had  recourse  to  the  professional 
usurer;  but  that  many  small  and  mediimi  farmers,  finding  themselves  in 
temporary  financial  difficulties  and  wishing  to  conceal  their  position,  also 
obtained  money  in  this  way. 

A  proof  that  a  large  business  is  done  in  Ireland  by  money-lenders 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  their  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  circxilat- 
ii^  in  rural  districts  are  very  numerous.  The  advertisements  rarely  in- 
dicate the  rate  of  interest  charged.  If  they  do  give  any  such  information, 
it  is  usually  a  mere  indication  of  the  terms  of  repayment,  such  as  "  Loans 
of  £5,  repayable  weekly  2s.  or  monthly  8s.,  "  which  affords  no  clue  to  the 
actual  cost  of  the  loan.  Occasionally  it  is  stated  that  the  interest  charged 
is  "  5  per  cent.,  "  but  this  may  mean  5  per  cent,  per  month  or  even  per 
week.  The  charging  of  a  special  fee  for  inquiry  often  further  increases 
the  cost  of  the  loan. 

Legislation  has,  it  is  true,  been  passed  with  a  view  to  preventing 
money  lenders  from  charging  excessive  interest,  but  it  has  proved  ineffec- 
tual owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  borrowers  to  face  the  publicity  of  a 
law-court.  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  further  legislation  is  desir- 
able in  order  to  curb  the  activity  of  the  money-lender,  but  do  not  think 
it  would  be  practicable  to  fix  a  maximum  rate  of  interest.  Nor  are  they 
sangxiine  that  usury  will  be  much  diminished  until  a  wide-spread  system 
of  credit,  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  small  rural  borrower,  has  been  esta- 
blished in  Ireland. 
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The  Chief  Registrar  in  Bankruptcy  in  Ireland,  who  had  exceptional 
opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  facts,  declared  in  his  evidence 
before  a  Select  Committee  in  the  year  1898  that  usurious  transactions  in 
Ireland  were  increasing  largely.  The  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  money-lenders  registered  in  Ireland  under  the  Money- 
lending  Act  of  1900.  Under  this  Act  a  money-lender's  hcence  must  be 
renewed  every  three  years  from  the  date  of  registration  and  in  each*third 
year  since  1906  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  registered. 
Thus,  the  number  registered  in  1906  was  67  ;  in  1909  it  was  77  and  in  1912 
it  was  118. 

It  was  suggested  that  one  reason  for  the  increase  of  usurious  transac- 
tions was  that,  under  the  lyand  Purchase  Acts,  the  farmers  are  acquiring 
a  greater  negotiable  interest  in  their  land,  and  so  are  becoming  more  promis- 
ing customers  for  money-lenders ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence 
that,  in  some  districts  at  any  rate,  the  new  tenant  purchasers  have  shown 
extreme  caution  in  borrowing  upon  the  security  of  their  holdings.  The 
Committee,  therefore,  think  that  no  safe  generaUsation  can  be  arrived 
at  as  to  the  precise  influence  of  land-purchase  in  Ireland  upon  the  relations 
of  farmers  with  money.-lenders.  They  express  the  opinion,  however,  ;| 
that,  at  the  present  time,  when  the  soil  of  Ireland  is  passing  on  a  vast  scale 
into  the  hands  of  peasant  proprietors,  special  precautions  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  farmers  from  becoming  the  victims  of  the  wiles  of  profes- 
sional usurers. 


§  4.  "Trust"  or  "credit"  auctions. 

An  ingenious,  but  most  injurious,  form  of  money-lending  has  been 
devised  in  Ireland  in  connection  with  the  sale  by  auction  of  cattle  or  stand- 
ing crops.     It  is  known  as  the  "trust"  or  "credit"  auction. 

There  are  many  variations  of  the  trust  auction,  but  the  most  harmful  1 
type  is  thus  described  in  the  Report :  "  A  farmer  in  need,  say,  of  £10 
ready  cash,  with  Httle  prospect  of  obtaining  the  same  from  a  bank  or  a| 
friendly  neighbour,  brings  in  one  of  his  cows  to  the  auction.    The  anima 
is  put  up  for  sale,  and  is  bought  by  a  friend  (often  by  a  son  or  brother) 
of  the  seller.     In  many  cases  the  friends  of  the  latter,  by  their  bidding/ 
run  the  price  up  to  a  much  higher  figure  than  the  animal  is  worth.     A  bill 
at  three,  four  or  six  months,  signed  by  one  or  two  sureties,  is  given  by  the 
purchaser  to  the  auctioneer,  who  usually   discounts  it  in  a  joint   stock 
bank,  and  pays  cash,  less  the  discount,  to  the  seller,  charging  also  the  usual 
5  per  cent,  auction  fees.  The  seller  of  the  cow  then  brings  home  the  money, 
the  obtaining  of  which  was  his  sole  object  in  going  to  the  auction,  while 
the  nominal  purchaser  drives  the  cow  back  to  the  field  or  byre  from  which 
she  came.     The  proceeds  of  the  transaction  are  in  some  cases  divided  be- 
tween the  parties.  " 
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A  witness  told  the  Committee  of  a  case  where  a  farmer  raised  £io 
on  a  cow  by  selUng  her  to  his  son  at  an  auction.  The  next  day  the  same 
cow  was  sold  by  the  son  and  bought  by  the  father,  so  that  £  20  was  raised 
on  the  one  animal  in  two  days.  Other  animals  have  been  known  to  bring 
in  £70  or  £80  to  the  owner  in  a  short  space  of  time,  being  taken  about 
from  auction  to  auction.  * 

Obviously  the  system  can  only  lead  to  disastrous  results.  When  the 
auctioneer's  bill  becomes  due,  it  has  to  be  met,  and  the  farmer  who  ob- 
tains money  through  the  trust  auction  rarely  apphes  it  to  productive  pur- 
poses. Even  if  he  had  done  so,  the  time  is  too  short  for  the  investment  to 
have  brought  in  a  return.  To  meet  the  bill,  the  performance  is  again 
gone  through  with  a  more  valuable  animal,  and  the  farmer  becomes  more 
deeply  involved  in  debt. 

The  cases  in  which  the  sale  is  a  fictitious  one  are  not,  however,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  trust  auction  sales  which  take  place.  Cases  are  frequent 
in  which  a  needy  farmer  will  buy  an  animal  at  an  auction,  giving  a  bill 
for  the  money  and  seUing  the  animal  the  next  day  at  another.  Often  he  will 
seU  the  animal  for  less  than  the  price  he  paid  for  it  and  thus  to  obtain 
(say)  £ 8  he  has  given  a  biU  for  £  10.  A  curious  result  of  this  system  is  that 
at  trust  auctions  higher  prices  are  obtainable  for  animals  than  at  ordinary 
fairs  where,  as  a  rule,  transactions  are  upon  a  cash  basis.  The  purchasers 
on  credit  do  not  consider  closely  the  value  of  the  animals  they  buy,  so  that 
inferior  animals  are  freely  bought  at  trust  auctions  which  would  be 
scarcely  saleable  at  ordinary  fairs. 

The  "trust  auction"  originated  in  County  Donegal  and  is  practised 
chiefly  in  the  Isorthem  Counties.  There  is  e\'idence,  however,  that  it  is 
spreading  to  other  parts  of  Ireland  and  even  to  Scotland. 

The  Committee  noted  that,  whereas  it  is  chiefly  the  pecuniarily  em- 
barrassed farmers  who  resort  to  trust  auctions,  even  industrious  and  deserv- 
ing farmers  are  frequently  found  at  such  auctions.  "  In  our  opinion, " 
says  the  Report,  "  one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  that  existing  credit 
faciUties  do  not  fully  meet  the  special  requirements  of  the  smaller  farmers 
of  Ireland  is  the  fact  that  so  many  honest  and  creditworthy  men  find 
it  necessary  to  fall  back  upon  money-lenders  and  trust  auctions  as  a  source 
of  capital  in  their  times  of  difiiculty.  " 


§  5.  Credit  advanced  to  farmers  by  shopkeepers. 

While  the  credit  advanced  to  farmers  by  shopkeepers  still  plays  a 
large  part  in  the  rural  economy  of  many  districts  in  Ireland  the  evils  atten- 
dant upon  this  form  of  credit  have  largely  diminished  in  recent  years.  For- 
I  merly  a  type  of  local  money-lender,  known  as  a  "  gombeen  man,  "  was  not 
uncommon,  whose  practice  it  was  to  advance  money  at  high  rates  of  in- 
terest and  so  cripple  the  necessitous  farmers  with  indebtedness  that  they 
become  almost  helpless  victims  in  his  hands.    The   "  gombeen  man" 
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was  often  a  shopkeeper  and  his  debtors  were  unable  to  transfer  their  cus- 
tom to  another  shop,  through  fear  of  being  prosecuted  for  the  amount 
due  by  them. 

This  type  of  money-lending  shopkeeper  has,  happily,  largely  disap- 
peared, owing  to  the  greater  facilities  offered  by  the  joint  stock  banl^, 
the  opening  of  competing  shops  and,  in  some  districts,  the  starting  of  I 
co-operative  credit«societies. 

Nevertheless  the  system  of  giving  credit  to  farmers  for  considerable 
periods  in  respect  of  purchases  of  agricultural  or  household  requirements 
still  continues.  In  itself  an  economic  necessity,  the  system  becomes  in- 
jurious when  over-indebtedness  results  and  the  farmer  finds  himself  restric- 
ted to  purchasing  his  requirements  from  a  single  source.  The  evil  efiects 
are  increased  in  some  districts  by  the  fact  that  the  shopkeepers  purchase 
much  of  the  farmers'  produce,  entering  the  price  as  part-payment  of  the 
debt,  and  often  giving  prices  lower  than  the  real  value  of  the  produce. 

The  evidence  before  the  Committee  showed  that  indebtedness  to  shop- 
keepers was  increasing  in  some  districts  and  decreasing  in  others,  but  it 
is  thought  that  with  the  improving  material  condition  of  the  new  tenant- 
purchasers  and  their  greater  sense  of  the  value  of  economic  independence, 
it  will,  on  the  whole,  steadily  diminish.  At  present,  however,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly excessive. 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  credit  given  by  shopkeepers  is  that  given  by 
co-operative  agricultural  societies.  The  society  obtains  an  overdraft 
from  a  joint  stock  bank  and  buys  seeds,  manures,  etc.,  for  cash,  taking 
advantage  of  the  cash  discount  offered  by  the  wholesale  firms.  The  mem- 
bers amongst  whom  the  requirements  piurchased  are  distributed  are  given 
credit  until  the  autumn. 

This  form  of  credit,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  is  highly  desirable 
and  must  often  prove  a  boon  to  small  farmers.  I^ess  beneficial,  however, 
are  the  loans  sometimes  advanced  by  co-operative  creameries  to  their 
members,  which  are  repaid  by  means  of  the  milk  suppHed ;  in  many  cases 
the  results  of  this  form  of  credit  are  far  from  beneficial. 


§  6.  The  i/dan  fund  board  system. 

The  Report  deals  at  considerable  length  with  the  so-called  Loan  Ftmd  r 
Board  system  in  Ireland.  This  system  was  described  in  outline  in  the 
Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence  of  January,  1912,  but  a  study} 
of  the  defects  and  failures  of  the  system  throws  so  much  light  on  many; 
of  the  problems  of  rural  credit  that  we  shall  extract  from  the  Report  ajj 
somewhat  fuller  account.  j^ 

As  early  as  the  eighteenth  century,  various  associations  of  benevolent  ji 
persons  were  formed  with  a  view  to  making  small  loans  of  money  to  the 
poor  classes  to  enable  them  to  purchase  implements  of  trade.    These, 
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which  became  known  as  "  Loan  Fund  Societies,  "  were  chiefly  intended 
to  assist  town  workers  rather  than  agriculturists. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  19th.  century,  various  associations 
were  formed  in  London  with  a  view  to  improving  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  peasantry.  Loans  were  advanced  through  the  medivun  of  local  com- 
mittees in  Ireland.  A  severe  famine  occured  in  Ireland  in  1822  and  a  simi 
of  £331,081  was  subscribed  for  the  rehef  of  distress.  After  the  imme- 
diate distress  had  been  reheved  a  sum  of  £40,000  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  in  which  the  fund  was  vested.  Some  of  the  local  Relief 
Committees  were  also  left  with  a  surplus,  and  a  total  fvmd  of  £55,000 
was  found  to  be  available.  Under  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  1823 
and  1829  this  fund  was  vested  in  County  Boards  of  Trustees  in  ten  Irish 
counties,  which  issued  loans  through  the  medium  of  local  associations.  To 
distinguish  them  from  the  existing  "  loan  fimd  societies,  "  these  new 
associations  were  called  "  The  Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Funds.  " 

The  Cotmty  Boards  were  subject  to  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Directors 
in  London  which,  in  1844,  obtained  a  Charter  of  Incorporation.  Very 
quickly,  however,  laxity  and  even  dishonesty  was  found  to  be  prevalent 
in  the  working  of  the  local  associations  and  in  1848  (the  year  following  that 
of  the  very  severe  famine  of  1847)  the  London  Board  of  Directors  was 
dissolved  by  Act  of  Parliament  and  the  monej*  in  hands  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  application  to  such  usefvil  purposes  as 
he  might  think  proper,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury.  The  fimd 
was  chiefly  used  for  the  encoirragement  of  fisheries  and  is  now  vested  partly 
in  the  Congested  Districts  Board  and  partly  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Technical  Instruction. 

In  the  year  1823  special  legislation  was  passed  to  encourage  the  form- 
ation of  "Charitable  Loan  Societies."  Any  number  of  persons  desiring 
to  form  such  a  society  were  authorised  to  do  so.  The  societies  were  not 
allowed  to  make  loans  of  more  than  £  10  to  any  indi\ndual  within  twelve 
months,  but  they  might  make  loans  up  to  £100,  repayable  with  interest 
in  12  months,  to  groups  of  three  or  more  solvent  persons,  on  their  joint 
and  several  security.  Implements  of  trade  supplied  by  a  society  could 
not  be  distrained  upon  except  at  the  suit  of  the  society  itself. 

The  Trustees  or  Managers  of  charitable  loan  societies  were  not  allowed 
to  receive  any  remuneration,  but  the  clerks  employed  could  receive  salaries 
and  expenses.  This  quickly  gave  rise  to  abuses.  ^Members  of  the  families 
of  directors  were  in  some  instances  largely  remunerated  and  a  very  wide 
interpretation  was  placed  on  the  expression  "all  necessary  expenses." 
Accordingly  in  1836  an  Act  was  passed  by  which  a  central  board  of  com- 
missioners, entitled  the  "Loan  Fimd  Board, "  was  appointed  to  supervise 
the  working  of  the  societies. 

The  same  Act  prohibited  the  making  of  any  loan  on  personal  security 
to  any  on  indi\'idual  at  any  one  time  exceeding  £10  in  amount,  and  the 
making  of  another  loan  until  the  pre\'ious  one  had  been  repaid.  It  author- 
ised the  societies  to  charge  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  6d.  in  the  pound 
for  20  weeks,  and  to  require  the  payment  of  the  interest  in  advance.     The 
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Trustees  of  a  society  were  empowered  to  devote  surplus  profits  to  local 
charitable  purposes.  In  certain  events,  such  as  the  dissolution  of  the  so- 
ciety, the  approval  of  the  lyoan  Fund  Board  was  required  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  profits. 

Two  years  later,  in  1838,  a  further  Act  was  passed,  which  withdrew 
the  Irish  Reproductive  L/oan  Fund  Societies  from  the  control  of  the  lyoan 
Fund  Board.  According  to  the  Report  for  1842  of  the  I^oan  Fund 
Board  there  were  in  that  year  about  100  societies  exempt  from  their  con- 
trol and  about  30  other  societies  at  work  which  illegally  claimed  to  be 
exempt. 

Abuses  again  began  to  be  apparent  in  the  working  of  the  societies  and 
a  further  Act  was  passed  in  1843.  It  authorised  a  rate  of  discount  on  loans 
not  exceeding  4d.  in  the  pound  for  20  weeks,  a  considerable  reduction  of 
the  rate  authorised  by  the  Act  of  1836.  It  also  empowered  the  Ivoan 
Fund  Board  to  permit  societies  to  lend  funds  at  interest  not  exceeding 
I  ^d.  per  pound  per  month,  repayable  by  instalments  at  intervals  of  not 
less  than  27  days. 

The  number  of  loan  fund  societies  reached  its  maximum  (300)  in  1842, 
but  the  capital  and  circulation  reached  their  highest  figures  in  1845,  al- 
though the  number  of  societies  had  fallen  to  245.  In  that  year  the  capital 
was  £444,427,  aijd  507,339  loans  were  granted  to  a  total  amount  of 
£1,857,457.  The  great  famine  of  1847  brought  about  a  heavy  decline  in 
the  business  of  the  societies,  the  number  of  loans  in  that  year  being  almost 
240,000  less  than  in  1845,  and  their  total  amount  £906,750  less.  The 
decline  was  due  in  the  main  to  the  withdrawal  of  deposits.  Confidence  in 
societies  issuing  loans  to  the  humbler  classes  in  Ireland  was  shaken  by  an 
economic  disaster  which  brought  numbers  belonging  to  those  classes  to 
absolute  starvation.  Many  persons,  too,  who  had  deposited  their  savings 
with  the  loan  fund  societies  withdrew  them  for  the  purpose  of  emigrat- 
ing. Many  societies  failed  in  1847  o^  account  of  the  inabiHty  of  the  pea- 
sants to  meet  their  engagements,  and  others  owing  to  the  embezzlements  of 
fraudulent  clerks  who  accounted  for  the  missing  money  by  pretending  ] 
that  the  borrowers  had  died,  emigrated  to  America  or  gone  to  the  poor 
house  without  repaying  their  loans. 

Other  causes  besides  the  famine  contributed  to  the  decline.  The  ■. 
Ivoan  Fund  Board  was  endeavouring  to  close  the  societies  of  doubtful  i 
character ;  while  the  bad  management  of  some  of  the  societies  and  the  opera- 
tions of  uncertified  societies  were  already  tending  to  bring  the  system  into 
disrepute. 

A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  in  1855  to  in- 
quire into  the  working  of  the  loan  fitnd  system,  and  the  evidence  showed 
that  grave  abuses  were  prevalent.  The  expenses  of  management  were 
unduly  heavy  and  in  order  to  make  good  the  losses  which  would  other- 
wise have  occurred,  the  societies  had  recourse  to  illegitimate  sources  of 
revenue.  They  levied  excessive  fines  for  delay  in  the  repayment  of  instal- 
ments, and  made  heavy  charges  for  cards  and  papers.     These    charges 
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enormously  increased  the  expense  of  the  loan  to  the  borrower,  bringing  it 
often  np  to  20  or  25  per  cent. 

The  House  of  Commons  Committee  of  1855  ascertained  that  there 
was  a  general,  though  wholly  erroneous,  impression  that  deposits  in  a  loan 
fund  society  were  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  and  it  appears  from 
evidence  given  before  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Agricultural  Credit 
that  this  misapprehension  is  still  prevalent. 

In  their  Report,  the  Committee  of  1855  drew  attention  to  the  inade- 
<^acy  of  the  powers  of  the  Loan  Fund  Board ;  urged  the  necessity 
of  frequent  and  efficient  inspections;  recommended  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  levying  of  excessive  fines  ;  that  surplus  profits 
shbuld  be  carried  to  a  reser\^e  fund  ;  and  that  after  a  sufficient  reserve  had 
been  created,  the  interest  charged  to  borrowers  should  be  lowered  to  an 
amount  sufficient  merely  to  pay  expenses.  Unfortunately  no  direct  action 
was  taken  as  a  result  of  the  Report. 

The  operations  of  the  societies  continued  to  decHne,  but  in  1874  the 
loans  granted  amounted  to  the  still  fairly  large  smn  of  £523,048.  In 
1896  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  was  appointed  and  presented  a  report  which 
showed  that  abuses  and  defects  not  only  existed  but  were  very  general 
amongst  the  societies. 

The  Committee  of  Inquiry  found  that 

{a)  An  almost  universal  overlapping  of  districts  existed. 

(6)  The  management  was  usually  left  in  the  hands  of  the  clerks, 
without  adequate  supervision  by  the  committees. 

(c)  The  maximum  salaries  allow  ed  by  the  rules  were  usually  paid 
to  the  clerks,  the  average  being  £96  10  s.  per  annum,  although  this  was 
usually  excessive  having  regard  to  the  duties  performed,  and  the  same  per- 
sons frequently  acted  as  clerk  to  several  societies,  with  salaries  totallii^ 
from  £200  to  £6co  per  anmun. 

{d)  Excessive  rent  was  often  paid  for  office  accommodation,  espe- 
cially when  the  clerk  of  the  society  was  landlord,  and  treasurers  frequently 
received  remuneration  under  the  heading  of  "  incidental  expenses.  " 

{e)  The  majority  of  the  societies  had  become  merely  private  money- 
lending  offices,  charging  the  maximum  rate  of  discount  to  borrowers 
and  making  loans  indiscriminately  without  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
borrowers. 

(J)  Fines  had  everywhere  been  made  a  source  of  revenue  and  were 
everywhere  calculated  on  the  maximum  scale. 

{g)  Renewals  of  loans  had  been  the  practice  in  the  majority  of  the 
societies  and,  with  the  inffiction  of  fines,  often  caused  the  rate  of  interest 
paid  b>  borrowers  to  exceed  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  not  including  the  ex- 
penses of  bringing  in  sureties,  etc. 

(h)  The  needs  of  agricultural  borrowers  w^ere  not  met  by  loans 
repayable  in  weekly  or  monthly  instalments,  since  such  borrowers  could 
not  obtain  a  return  from  the  expenditure  of  the  loan  until  the  end  of  seven 
or  eight  months. 
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The  most  serious  abuse  discovered  was  the  practice  of  giving  renewals. 
It  was  ascertained  that  thousands  of  poor  people  had  been  kept  permanently 
in  debt  at  a  high  rate  of  charge  for  long  periods — ten,  twenty  and  even 
forty  years  —  long  after  the  loans  had  ceased  to  be  of  productive  utility 
to  the  borrowers.  The  Committee  of  Inquiry  recommended  that  a  clear 
interval  of  at  least  one  week  should  elapse  between  the  payment  of  the 
final  instalment  of  one  loan  and  the  issue  of  another  to  the  same  individual. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  further  shook  public  confid- 
ence in  the  loan  fund  system,  and  the  number  of  societies  declined  from 
102  in  1897  to  82  in  1898,  with  successive  declines  in  subsequent  years, 
until  it  now  stands  at  51.  The  amount  of  loans  granted  similarly  dedined 
from  £341,464  in  1897  to  £190,846  in  1912.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  it  was  about  1896  that  co-operative  credit  societies  began  to  be 
formed,  and  that  the  number  of  branches  of  joint  stock  banks  has  greatly 
increased  since  that  year.  This  increase  in  credit  facilities  has  further 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  loan  fund  system. 

Another  cause  which  helped  to  reduce  the  operations  of  the  loan  fund 
societies  was  a  legal  decision  given  in  1896  that  renewals  of  notes  purport- 
ing to  be  given  under  the  Loan  Fund  Act  could  not  be  sued  under  that 
Act.  The  difficulty  of  recovering  the  arrears  of  money  due  in  respect  of 
renewed  loans  was  removed  by  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  1900  and  1906, 
but  in  the  meantime  many  societies  were  dissolved  and  the  business  of 
others  was  reduced  by  the  withdrawal  of  deposits. 

In  1 912  a  Viceregal  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
financial  position  of  the  Loan  Fund  Board,  but  reported  that  the  time  had 
come  to  determine  whether  the  Board  could  continue  to  exist,  circum- 
stances having  changed  since  it  was  established  in  1843. 

The  Departmental  Committee  on  Agricultural  Credit  has,  by  special 
desire  of  the  Irish  Government,  inquired  into  the  Loan  Fund  System 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  how  far  it  is  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
the  agricultural  classes,  and  from  this  point  of  view  expresses  the  opinion 
that  it  is  essentially  defective. 

One  of  the  principal  defects  lies  in  the  constitution  of  the  loan  fimd 
Societies,  more  especially  in  the  arrangements  for  the  appointment  of  Com- 
mittees. The  number  of  members  is  usually  small  and  though  the  election 
of  the  committee  nominally  takes  place  at  an  annual  meeting,  it  is  practic- 
ally a  process  of  co-option.  The  committees  are,  very  frequently, 
apathetic  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  leave  too  much  responsi- 
bility to  the  clerks. 

The  system  of  weekly  repayments  is  quite  unsuitable  for  the  purposes 
of  agricultural  credit.  It  was  originally  devised  for  industrial  loans,  but 
the  majority  of  the  borrowers  have  long  been  agriculturists.  Thus  in  1911, 
no  less  than  61  per  cent,  of  the  borrowers  were  fanners.  Nor  is  the  system 
of  monthly  repayments  much  better  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  agri- 
cultural borrowers,  especially  as  the  practice  has  been  to  limit  the  perioc[ 
of  the  loan  to  five  months,  though  a  more  extended  period  would  have  been; 
permissible  under  the  Act  of  1843. 
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The  rates  of  interest  charged  on  the  loans,  are  unduly  high.  The  follow- 
are  some  of  the  more  usual  rates  charged  by  loan  fund  societies : 


Table  II.  —  Rates  of  hUerest  Charged  by  Loan  Fund  Societies . 


Charges  made 


Kate  of  Interest 

per  £  loo 

per  anmim 


I       £       s.       d. 

(a)  Discount  of  4d.   on  loan  of  £i  for  20  weeks,   repayable  in   we^ly  i 

instalments }      8       5       6 

(6)  Interest  at  i  %d.  per  £1  per   lunar  month  (28  days) j      8       2     11 

(c)  Discount   of  4d.   on  loan  of  £[    for   20   weeks,  repayable  in   (lunar)  j 

monthly  instalments 1       7       4     10 

{(i)  Discount    of    6d.    on   loan   £i    per   20   weeks,  repayable   in   (lunar)  ; 

monthly  instalments 1     ^°     ^^       ^ 

(e)  Discount   of  7^d.  on  loan  of  £1  for  20  we^s,  repayable  in  (lunar)  j 

monthly  instalments ^3     ^^       7 


As  has  been  already  noted,  the  cost  of  the  loans  to  the  borrowers  is 
frequently  increased  by  the  imposition  of  fines  for  tardiness  in  repayment. 

Many  witnesses  advocated  the  increase  of  the  maximum  amount  of 
a  loan  from  £10  to  £20  or  £30,  and  the  Committee  recommend  that,  in 
any  legislation  dealing  with  loan  ftmd  societies  they  should,  in  this 
respect,  be  assimilated  to  the  agricultural  credit  societies,  which  are 
empowered  to  grant  loans  up  to  £50  in  amount. 

The  e\nl  of  excessive  salaries  was  found  to  be  still  prevalent,  though 
the  average  per  society  had  fallen  from  £96  los.  in  1896  to  £74  in  1912. 
Cases  were  noted  where  the  salaries  paid  amounted  to  10. i,  10.5,  11. 5 
and  18.8  per  cent  of  the  working  capital.  One  society,  with  a  capital 
of  £3,409,  of  which  only  £1,709  was  actually  in  circulation  on  December 
31st.,  1912,  pays  annually  £245  to  four  officials,  although  the  number  of 
loans  issued  average  only  22  per  week,  or  3  per  day. 

Kor  are  the  salaries  the  only  expenses  of  management,  so  that  in  many 
cases  the  total  expenses  are  far  beyond  what  is  required,  and  even  though 
much  of  the  capital,  being  original  subscriptions  or  unappropriated  profits, 
is  held  free  of  interest,  and  high  rates  of  interest  are  charged  on  the  loans, 
losses  result  in  the  year's  working. 

In  the  year  1912,  there  were  51  societies  still  in  existence,  and  their 
aggregate  working  capital  at  the  end  of  that  year  amounted  to  £79,979, 
of  which  £56,001  was  held  free  of  interest. 

"  The  capital  thus  held  entirely  free  of  interest  by  forty-nine  of  the 
fifty  one  loan  fund  societies,  "  says  the  Report,  "  is  almost  precisely 
the  same  in   amount   as   the  total  capital,   £56,554  (including  deposits. 
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State  advances,  and  bank  overdrafts),  held  by  over  170  credit  societies 
in  Ireland  in  December,  1 911,  at  from  3^  to  5  per  cent.  In  spite  of  hold- 
ing such  a  large  amount  with  no  cost  for  interest,  the  loan  fund  societies 
usually  lend  it  out  at  the  rate  of  from  7  to  8  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases 
at  10  and  even  13  per  cent ;  while  the  credit  societies  though  borrowing 
at  from  3  ^  to  5  per  cent,  usually  charge  borrowers  only  5  or  6  per  cent. 
The  contrast  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  striking :  and  is  all  the  more  sugges- 
tive when  we  find  such  cases  as  that  of  the  Antrim  Society  which  with 
£4,057  in  free  capital,  finds  a  demand  for  only  a  little  over  £1,000  (at 
7  per  cent  interest)  and  keeps  £3,000  locked  up  in  Government  securities, 
or  the  Londonderry  Society,  which  with  £3,409  in  free  capital,  similarly 
finds  a  demand  for  only  one  half  this  amount  at  from  8  to  11  per  cent 
per  annum...  In  view  of  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  very  large  numbers 
of  small  farmers  and  labourers  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  are,  as  shown  by  the 
evidence  at  our  Inquiry,  greatly  in  need  of  a  system  of  loans,  especially 
in  the  spring-time,  for  current  expenditure  and  not  repayable  until  the 
autumn  or  winter,  it  is  a  matter  for  the  deepest  regret  that  the  loan  fund 
system,  which  might  have  done  so  much — even  under  the  actual  and  sup- 
posed limitations  of  the  Act  of  1843 — should  have  failed  so  completely 
in  many  cases,  especially  where  considerable  sums  of  free  capital  were 
available,  to  do  much  more  than  provide  salaries  to  ofiicials  to  the  detriment 
of  the  interests  of  borrowers.  " 

The  Comnuttee  recommend  that  the  Loan  Fund  Board  should  be 
discontinued,  its  functions  being  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  that  the  loan  fund  societies  should  be  converted  into  agricultural 
credit  societies,  which  they  hold  to  be  far  more  suitable  agencies  of  rural 
credit. 


§  7.   CO-OPERATIVE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  SOCIETIES. 

We  come  now  to  that  portion  of  the  Committee's  Report  which  re- 
lates to  co-operative  agricultural  credit  societies.  As  we  have  already 
published  accounts  of  the  co-operative  credit  movement  in  Ireland,  and  the 
system  is  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intellig- 
ence, we  shall  pass  lightly  over  the  sketch  given  by  the  Committee  of  the 
growth  of  co-operative  credit  in  Ireland,  contenting  ourselves  with  noting 
that  whereas  the  number  of  registered  agricultural  credit  societies  in  1911 
was  308,  the  Committee,  after  careful  investigation,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  at  most,  176  societies  were  in  actual  operation  and  that,  even  of  these, 
many  were  in  a  state  of  stagnation  ;  that  the  membership  in  1911  was 
reported  as  19,505,  and  that  the  total  loans  granted  durng  the  seventeen 
years  ended  1911  amounted  to  about  £500,000,  the  recent  average  being 
about  £55,000  per  annum. 

The  Committee  made  a  close  study  of  the  working  of  the  existing 
societies  and,  while  acknowledging  the  merits  of  the  system  and  the  ex- 
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cellent  work  done  in  many  cases,  noted  many  defects  which  it  would  be 
desirable  to  remove. 

(a)  Liability  of  Members  in  Credit  Societies. 

The  Report  discusses  at  some  length  the  question  whether  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  liability  of  members  of  credit  societies  should  be  limited 
or  uuHmited,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  adoption  of  unlimited 
or  Hmited  habihty  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  principle  as  of  expediency 
and  of  adaptation  to  varying  economic  and  social  conditions. 

The  chief  argument  in  favour  of  unlimited  liability'-  put  forward  by- 
witnesses  was  that  it  was  requisite  to  ensure  careful  management,  but  the 
Committee  remark  that  it  is  possible  greatly  to  over-emphasize  its  efficacy 
in  this  respect  and  that  in  many  credit  societies  in  Ireland,  where  the  ha- 
bihty is  unlimited,  the  members  have  not  looked  closely  after  their  oT\n 
interests. 

Unhmited  Habihty  has,  the  Committee  maintain,  the  tendency  to 
exclude  the  more  substantial  farmers  from  becoming  members.  They 
express  the  opinion  that  the  co-operative  credit  movement  in  Ireland 
would  have  made  more  satisfactory  progress  if  a  larger  number  of  sub- 
stantial members  had  from  the  beginning  given  their  aid. 

It  is  recommended,  then,  that  when  a  credit  society  is  being  organised 
the  relative  advantages  of  both  systems  should  be  explained  and  the  choice 
left  to  the  persons  desirous  of  forming  the  society.  The  Committee  has 
prepared  a  set  of  draft  rules  for  Umited  societies,  under  the  existing  Indus- 
trial and  Provident  Societies  Acts,  with  share  capital,  each  share  being 
£5  in  value  with  5s.  paid  up,  and  also  draft  rules  for  unlimited  habiht3 
societies,  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts.  They  point  out,  however,  that 
the  existing  Acts  of  ParHament  are  unsuitable  for  credit  societies  and  urge 
that  special  legislation  should  be  passed  deahng  comprehensively  with  the 
whole  subject. 

(b)  Deposits  in  Credit  Societies. 

The  obtaining  of  deposits  by  credit  societies  is  important  both  as  a 
source  of  capital  and  as  an  incentive  to  thrift.  A  few  credit  societies  in 
Ireland  have  been  exceptionally  successful  in  obtaining  deposits,  but  on 
the  whole  the  Committee  consider  the  results  of  the  co-operative  credit 
movement  in  Ireland  to  be  extremely  disappointing  in  this  respect.  Of 
163  societies  whose  returns  appeared  in  the  last  published  Report  of  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  65  societies,  or  40  per  cent,  had 
obtained  no  deposits  whatever.  Of  98  societies  returned  as  having  deposits, 
37  held  deposits  of  less  than  £100  in  amount.  [Moreover  out  of  the  total 
of  £27,290  held  in  deposits  by  98  societies,  £14,154,  or  more  than  one- 
half,  was  held  by  14  societies. 

The  deposits  amount  to  an  average  of  only  £850  per  county,  a  simi 
which  the  Committee  consider  should  be  available  in  almost  every  parish 
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in  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  a  credit  society,  if  the  confidence  of  small 
depositors  could  be  secured. 

To  attract  deposits  security  is  more  important  than  a  high  rate  of 
interest,  and  many  witnesses  urged  the  desirability  of  some  form  of  Govern- 
ment guarantee.  This  the  Committee  do  not  recommend.  They  think, 
however,  that  with  an  adequate  system  of  Government  inspection  and 
control  the  credit  societies  would  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

They  recommend  that  a  maximum  rate  of  3%  per  cent,  should  be 
paid  to  depositors.  This  would  exceed  by  almost  i  per  cent  the  rate  paid 
by  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  and  would  leave  an  ample  margin  for  profit 
if  the  deposits  were  all  lent  out.  Further  it  is  lower  than  the  rate  charged 
by  joint  stock  banks  or  State  Departments  on  money  advanced  to  credit 
societies,  and  so  there  would  be  an  inducement  to  the  societies  to  encour- 
age deposits  rather  than  to  obtain  the  money  from  banks  or  the  State. 

It  is  more  advantageous  to  a  credit  society  to  obtain  small  deposits 
than  large  ones,  and  the  Committee  recommend  that  a  lower  rate  of  in- 
terest should  be  paid  on  large  deposits  and  that  longer  notice  of  withdrawal 
should  be  required. 

(c)  Surplus  Deposit  and  Central  Credit  Institutions. 

Whereas  in  Ireland  the  difficulty  experienced  by  credit  societies 
in  obtaining  additional  capital  during  the  seasons  when  the  demand  for 
credit  is  largest  has  been  partially  solved  by  the  willingness  of  the  joint 
stock  banks  to  make  advances  to  them  in  the  form  of  overdrafts,  the 
question  how  to  deal  with  deposits  in  excess  of  the  borrowing  requirements 
of  the  members  has  never  been  satisfactorily  solved.  The  two  problems 
are  closely  related  since,  in  most  countries,  there  are  central  institutions; 
which  accept  the  surplus  deposits  of  some  societies  and  lend  these  funds; 
to  other  societies  which  have  need  of  additional  capital. 

The  Committee  examines  the  different  types  of  Central  Bank  whic 
are  found  in  various  countries  and  discusses  whether  any  of  these  tyj 
could  with  advantage  be  adopted  in  Ireland.  They  come  to  the  conclu-l 
sion  that  it  is  not  desirable,  at  the  present  stage  of  the  movement,  to  es 
tablish  a  central  co-operative  bank  in  Ireland.  They  consider  that  it 
the  soundest  policy  at  present  for  the  credit  societies  to  accept  only  sucl 
deposits  as  are  found,  on  the  average,  to  be  sufficient  to  furnish  the  loans 
required  by  members,  relying  for  additional  capital  or  for  the  means  of 
repaying  unexpected  withdrawals  of  deposits  upon  their  power  to  obtain 
overdrafts  from  the  joint  stock  banks.  A  tendency  to  excessive  deposits 
could  be  met  by  lowering  the  rate  of  interest. 

At  the  same  time  the  Committee  recognise  that  if  credit  societies  be- 
come much  more  numerous  than  at  present  it  may  be  desirable  to  esta- 
blish a  central  co-operative  bank. 

It  appeared,  in  the  course  of  the  Inquiry,  that  credit  societies  regis- 
tered under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  have  not  power  to  place  surplus 
funds  on  deposit  in  any  joint  stock  bank   except  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
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and  the  Committee  recommend  that  this  power  should  be  conferred  upon 
tbem. 


(d)  TJie  Question  of  Trading  Powers  for  Credit  Societies. 

In  view  of  the  desire  which  has  been  expressed  during  the  past  few 
years  that  credit  societies  should  be  empowered  to  do  trading,  the  Com- 
mittee considered  carefully  whether  it  was  advisable  that  such  powers 
should  be  conferred.  After  reviewing  the  practice,  in  this  respect,  of 
Continental  countries,  and  the  arguments  advanced  in  favour  of  trading 
powers,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disadvantages  of  combining 
trading  with  credit  business  greatly  outweighed  the  advantages. 

They  point  out  that  the  qualifications  required  for  satisfactorily  fill- 
ing the  positions  of  secretary  to  a  trading  society  are  different  from  those 
required  in  the  secretary  of  a  credit  society,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing a  suitable  secretary  would  probably  be  increased  if  credit  societies 
undertook  trading ;  that  a  trading  sodety  can,  as  a  rule,  more  profitably 
operate  in  a  larger  area  than  a  credit  society  ;  that  there  would  be  difficulty 
in  keeping  the  banking  and  trading  accounts  of  a  single  society  separate, 
and  that  the  secretary  would  be  tempted  to  devote  himself  to  the  more 
profitable  branch  of  the  work ;  that  a  society  which  combined  banking 
and  trading  would  not  attract  deposits  to  the  same  extent  as  a  society 
which  only  did  credit  business,  and  would  be  unable  to  count  upon  the  fa- 
cilities for  obtaining  overdrafts  now  afforded  by  the  joint  stock  banks. 

(c)  Loans  made  by  Credit  Societies. 

Passing  on  to  consider  the  advances  made  by  credit  societies  in  Ire- 
land, the  Report  presents  the  following  table  showing  the  amount  of  loans 
granted  in  each  year  since  1895  with  the  number  in  each  year  since  1901: 
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Table  III.  —  Loans  made  by  Credit  Societies. 


1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 

1905 
1906 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


These  figures  indicate  that  the  number  and  amount  of  the  loans 
have  remained  almost  stationary  for  the  past  seven  or  eight  years,  and 
that  the  amount  annually  granted  is  trifling  in  relation  to  the  credit  needs 
of  small  agrictilturists.  The  loans  have,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  unquestionably  proved  a  boon  to  many  struggling  small 
farmers. 

As  the  total  capital  of  the  societies  in  191 1  was  £56,554,  it  appears 
that  the  capital  is  turned  over  almost  exactly  once  in  the  year. 

The  undesirable  practice  of  renewing  loans  has,  it  appears,  become 
prevalent  in  many  societies.  In  1910  an  Inspector  appointed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  reported  that  out  of  103  societies  which  then  held  loans 
from  the  Department,  56  societies  frequently  granted  renewals.  This 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  one  of  the  most  serious  defects  possible 
in  a  credit  society,  and  tbey  urge  that  at  least  one  month  should  elapse 
between  the  repayment  of  one  loan  and  the  granting  of  another.  The  chief 
safeguard  against  renewals  would  be,  however,  the  stringent  carrying  out  by 
Committees  of  the  Rule  that  "  loans  shall  only  be  granted  for  some  pro- 


Loans 

advanced 

Number 

Amount 

— 

£ 

— 

100' 

— 

388 

— 

475 

— 

3,306 

— 

5.550 



7,270 

2,534 

10.459 

3,241 

15,447 

3,722 

20,435 

5,822 

31,742 

7.453 

43,641 

8,447  . 

50,264 

9,046 

53.112 

8,926 

56,004 

9.213 

57.640 

8,618 

55.855 

7.967 

56,055 

8,522 

58,244 
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fitable  or  productive  purpose,  or  one  which  will  effect  a  saving  or  economy 
to  the  borrower, "  and  the  refusal  to  grant  further  loans  to  persons  who 
have  proved  habitually  irregular  in  repayment. 

The  unwillingness  of  farmers  to  allow  their  financial  needs  to  become 
known  to  their  neighbours  is  noted  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  slow  growth 
of  co-operative  credit  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  urged  that  greater  secrecy  should 
be  observed  on  the  part  of  the  committees. 

In  regard  to  the  period  of  repayment,  the  Committee  approve  of 
existing  arrangements,  except  that  they  think  the  maximum  period  should 
be  fixed  at  three  years.  They  maintain  that,  in  Ireland,  it  is  imdesirable 
to  adopt  the  current  account  system  in  credit  societies ;  the  safest  plan, 
in  their  view,  is  that  loans,  definite  in  amoimt,  should  be  made  for  defin- 
ite periods  and  for  definite  purposes,  approved  of  in  each  case  by  the 
Committee. 

In  view  of  the  undesirabiUty  of  allowing  cash  to  remain  longer  than 
necessary  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  or  Treasurer,  the  Commitee  urge 
that  where  possible  all  the  transactions  of  a  Society,  including  the  making 
of  loans  and  the  refunding  of  deposits,  should  be  made  by  means  of  cheques 
on  the  joint  stock  bank  in  which  the  society's  current  account  is  kept. 
Under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  a  credit  society  cannot  advance  morfe 
than  £50  to  an3'  one  member,  and  evidence  was  given  that  not  more  than 
a  dozen  loans  of  £50  have  been  made  by  the  societies  in  Ireland.  The  ave- 
rage loan  granted  in  1911  was  £7  ;  in  1910,  £6  los. ;  in  1909,  £6  5s. ;  in  1908 
£6  5s.  The  Committee  urge  that  the  maximtmi  of  £50  should  be  retained, 
and  that,  in  limited  liabiHty  societies  no  member  should  be  allowed  a  loan 
exceeding  £5  for  each  £5  share  held  by  him. 

In  regard  to  the  rate  of  interest  charged  upon  loans,  the  Committee 
recommend  that  the  normal  rate  should  be  6^4  P^r  cent,  equivalent  to 
I  ^  4d.  per  £1  per  month.  In  conjunction  with  the  proposed  rate  of  3  V3  per 
cent,  interest  to  be  paid  on  deposits,  this  would  leave  a  sufficient  margin  of 
profit. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  loans  could  be  reduced  when  the  reserve  f vmd 
reached  a  certain  amoimt,  say  £300.  In  1911  the  average  reserve  fund 
of  the  societies  was  about  £25,  and  only  one  society'  had  a  reser^-e  fund  ex- 
ceeding £300. 

Incidentally,  in  reference  to  loans  for  the  purchase  of  live  stock,  the 
Committee  note  the  great  need  in  Ireland  for  a  system  of  mutual  live- 
stock insurance. 

They  further  point  out  that  the  agricultural  labouring  class  is  Hkely 
to  derive  considerable  benefit  from  the  extension  of  the  co-operative  credit 
movement.  The  joint  stock  baiiks  are  not  able  to  make  advances  to 
laboiurers,  but  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  labourers  amongst  the  borrow- 
ers from  the  loan  fund  societies.  Their  needs,  however,  in  respect 
of  the  funds  required  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  their  plots  of  land,  the 
piuchase  of  a  cow,  etc.,  can  best  be  met  by  co-operative  credit  societies, 
and  the  Committee  suggests  the  organisation  of  societies  catering  specially 
for  their  requirements. 
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(f)  Registration,  Annual  Returns,  etc. 

Of  310  credit  societies  which  have  been  registered  in  Ireland,  almost  two- 
fifths  have  ceased  to  exist  or  never  did  any  business.  The  Committee  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  it  is  eminently  unsatisfactory  that  so  many  societies 
should  have  been  registered  without  more  reasonable  prospect  6f  their 
success.  Of  recent  years,  however,  the  policy  of  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Societj'"  has  been  to  refuse  to  form  a  credit  society  imless  40 
solvent  men  of  the  district  are  ready  to  sign  the  appUcation  for  registra- 
tion and  to  pay  the  membership  fee. 

While  attaching  considerable  importance  to  the  strict  enforcement 
of  the  legal  obhgation  of  credit  societies  to  furnish  an  Annual  Return,  the 
Committee  recommend  that  the  existing  Form  of  Return  should  be  simpli- 
fied, and  that  an  improved  form  of  account  books  should  be  suppUed  to 
the  societies. 

The  number  of  credit  societies  in  Ireland  which  fail  to  furnish  Annual 
Returns  to  the  Registrar  appears  to  be  increasing.  In  1911  there  were 
308  credit  societies  on  the  books  of  the  Registrar,  of  which  171  failed  to 
furnish  returns.  Many  of  these  were  societies  which  had  never  started 
work  after  registration  and,  therefore,  had  only  a  nominal  existence,  but 
of  193  societies  which  figured  in  the  Report  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organ- 
isation society  as  working,  no  less  than  56  sent  no  returns  to  the  Regi- 
strar, though  only  26  failed  to  supply  the  Organisation  Society  with  in- 
formation as  to  the  business  transacted  during  the  year.  Some  societies, 
on  the  other  hand,  furnished  returns  to  the  Registrar,  but  gave  no  inform- 
ation to  the  Organisation  Society. 

The  Registrar  expressed  to  the  Committee  his  intention  of  taking 
steps  to  cancel  the  registry  of  the  defunct  credit  societies.  He  had  already 
struck  of!  the  Register  about  150  co-operative  creameries  which  were 
doing  no  business. 

A  serious  defect  noted  by  the  Committee  in  the  working  of  many 
credit  societies  is  the  absence  of  any  proper  arrangements  for  the  safe 
custody  of  the  books  and  confidential  documents,  or  even  of  the  cash  in: 
hand. 

(g)  The  Secretaryship  of  Credit  Societies. 

In  country  districts  there  is  often  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  servicesi 
of  a  suitable  secretary,  but  the  Committee  urges  that  it  would  be  better 
to  abandon  the  formation  of  a  credit  sodetj-  altogether  rather  than  try  tc 
proceed  with  an  inefficient  secretary.  They  maintain  that  (contrary  tc 
the  usual  practice  in  Ireland)  the  secretary  should  be  given  some  remuner- 
ation for  his  services.  Such  remuneration  should,  however,  be  small; 
not  exceeding  £10  to  £12  a  year,  and  it  should  in  no  case  be  calculatec 
as  a  percentage  of  the  business  done.  They  also  urge  that  the  secretan 
should  always  give  security  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties. 
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(h)  State  Advances  to  Credit  Societies. 

Much  interest  attaches  to  the  Committee's  investigation  into  the  ad- 
vances made  by  state  departments  in  Ireland  to  credit  societies  and  their 
conclusions  regarding  the  desirability  of  such  advances. 

The  Congested  Districts  Board,  it  appeared,  had  made  advances  out  of 
its  funds  to  credit  societies  in  congested  areas  since  1898,  besides  contribut- 
ing to  the  expense  of  organising  such  societies.  Advances  amounting  to 
£6,920  had  been  made  to  80  societies,  and  in  the  case  of  23  societies  loans 
amounting  to  £1 ,575  had  been  repaid  or  withdrawn.  The  Board  does  not 
appear  to  have  sufiered  any  monetary  loss  in  respect  of  the  loans  advanced, 
but  some  of  the  societies  have  been  in  possession  of  the  loans  for  many 
years  and  have  probably  come  to  regard  them  in  the  Hght  of  a  permanent 
grant. 

The  following  figures  show  the  amount  of  outstanding  advances  at 
the  end  of  each  year  from  1898  to  191 3  : 

Table  IV.  —  Advances  to  credit  societies 
made  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board:  Amounts  oustanding. 

Amount  oustanding 

on  loan  from  Board  Number  of  Credit 

Year  Societies  concerned 

—  £  — 

1898       800  13 

1899       •  .    .      1,700  24 

1900  2,330  29 

1901  2,980  36 

1902  3,430  40 

1903  4.330  47 

1904     5.030  57 

1905      6,000  68 

1906      5,888  65 

1907      5.872  63 

1908 5,930  64 

1909  5.675  60 

1910  5.552  60 

1911  5.395  57 

1912  5,320  57 

1913     5.045  54 

A  member  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  in  his  evidence,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  there  was  not  the  same   active  local  control  over  the 
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business  in  the  case  of  societies  which  were  wholly  dependent  for  their 
capital  upon  the  advances  made  by  the  Board.  There  were  12  such  so- 
cieties in  1911. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  came  into  existence  in  1901, 
immediately  adopted  the  same  policy  as  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
had  followed  and  made  advances  to  credit  societies  in  non-congested  areas. 
The  following  table  indicates  the  amount  of  the  loans  outstanding  a't  the 
end  of  each  year  from  1901  to  1913  : 

Tabl,e  V.  —  Advances  to  credit  societies  made  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture :  Amounts  outstanding. 

Amount   outstatiding 

on  loan  from  „      .  ,  ^     ,. 

the  Department  Number  of  Credit 


£ 


Societies    concerned 


I9OI  .     .           1350  18 

i9^>2 4,655  53 

19(^3 7455  86 

1904 8,835  99 

1905 9>8i3  118 

1906 9,433  117 

1907 12,913  141 

1908 12,263  130 

1909 ."  10,021  105 

1910 8,498  94 

1911 7.852  87 

1912 7.074  76 

1913 6,523  71 


In  1907,  when  the  advances  made  by  the  Department  reached  a  max- 
imum, 141  societies  held  loans  from  the  Department  and  63  from  the 
Congested  Districts  Board.  As,  however,  23  societies  held  loans  from  both 
bodies,  there  were  181  societies  in  possession  of  state  advances.  This 
was  equivalent  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  societies  recorded  as  working,  and  96 
per  cent,  of  those  furnishing  returns. 

Up  to  December  31st.,  1913,  the  Department  had  made  advances 
of  £18,442  to  170  credit  societies.  The  loans  were  granted  for  eighteen 
months,  but  were  not  usually  called  in  until  the  society  was  thought  to  have 
obtained  sufficient  local  deposits  to  be  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  money, 
or  until  the  money  was  required  to  lend  to  other  approved  applicants. 

In  98  cases,  the  whole  of  the  loans,  to  the  value  of  £9,945  were  repaid, 
but  in  25  of  these  cases  the  Department  found  it  necessar)'  to  take  legal 
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action  for  the  recoveiy  of  the  money  and  in  36  cases  to  exert  pressure,  short 
of  legal  action.    • 

In  23  other  cases,  in  which  the  total  amount  lent  was  £1,481,  the  ad- 
vances had  been  partially  repaid.  Legal  action  was  necessary  in  4  of  these 
cases  and  pressure  was  exerted  in  7  cases. 

The  Committee  regard  the  failure  of  so  many  societies  to  repay  the 
advances  except  under  pressure  as  very  imsatisfactory.  They  found  on 
inquiry  that  one  very  general  cause  was  the  widespread  feehng  that  the 
loan  was  in  reality  a  permanent  gift.  Another  reason  assigned  was  the  fear 
that  the  withdrawal  of  the  advance  would  weaken  the  confidence  of  depos- 
itors. 

In  three  cases  the  Department  wrote  off  as  irrecoverable  a  portion 
of  the  advances  made  to  societies ;  the  total  amoimt  so  w-ritten  off  was 
£151,  equal  to  1.3  per  cent  of  the  amount  repaid. 

In  1910  the  Department  caused  a  special  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the 
working  of  the  societies  holding  loans  from  it.  Of  103  societies  which 
he  visited,  the  inspector  classed  22  as  "  satisfactory,  "  36  as  "  fair  "  and  45 
as  "  vmsatisfactorj'.  "  The  causes  ot  the  imsatisfactory  condition  of  so 
many  of  the  societies  were  reported  to  be  the  admission  of  unsuitable 
members  ;  the  difi&culty  of  finding  a  competent  secretary  ;  the  indifference 
of  many  committees  to  their  duties  ;  the  occasional  retention  of  loan  cap- 
ital by  the  secretary ;  the  disregard  of  the  object  of  the  loans  ;  the  habit- 
ual renewal  of  loans  by  some  societies ;  the  difficulty,  in  some  instances, 
of  obtaining  either  deposits  or  a  bank  overdraft ;  and,  lastly,  the  careless 
custody  of  books  and  documents. 

The  Committee  note  that  whereas,  in  some  cases,  an  advance  from  the 
State  has  encouraged  deposits  by  giving  confidence  in  the  security  offered, 
in  other  cases  it  has  led  to  a  slackening  of  the  effort  to  obtain  deposits. 
Between  1907  (when  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ceased  making  fresh 
advances  to  credit  societies)  and  191 1  the  deposits  increased  from  35  to  48 
per  cent,  of  the  total  capital  in  the  societies  furnishing  retvuns. 

After  considering  carefully  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  State 
loans  to  credit  societies,  the  Committee  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
disadvantages  greatly  outweighed  the  advantages.  They  recommended, 
therefore,  that  the  advances  outstanding  shotdd  be  withdrawn  by  a  system 
of  gradual  repayment  spread  over  18  months  or  2  years  so  as  to  give  am- 
ple opportunity'  to  the  societies  to  adapt  their  arrangements  accordingly. 
To  avoid  causing  possible  hardship,  the  advances  might  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  cases  where  beneficial  use  was  being  made  of  the  money  and  there 
was  no  reasonable  prospect  of  the  society  obtaining  capital  by  means  of 
local  deposits  or  a  bank  overdraft :  such  cases,  however,  should  be  very 
exceptional,  and  on  any  state  advances  so  allowed  to  remain,  interest  should 
be  charged  at  not  less  than  3^0  P^^  cent. 
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(i)  Inspection  and  Audit  of  Credit  Societies. 

"  If  there  has  been  one  aspect  of  the  co-operative  credit  movement 
which  more  than  any  other  has  impressed  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Committee,  "  says  the  Report,  "it  is  the  paramotmt  importance  of  an  ef- 
fective and  regular  system  of  inspection  and  audit  of  the  societies,  " 

At  the  present  time,  the  accounts  of  the  societies  are  usually  .audited 
by  the  Irish  Agriculttural  Organisation  Society.  To  avoid  congestion  the  Oi- 
ganisation  Society  notifies  each  society  in  turn  when  it  is  in  a  position  to 
examine  the  books  ;  these  are  then  forwarded  to  the  Organisation  Society 
and  returned  as  quickly  as  possible.  Delays,  however,  occur  in  some  cases 
on  account  of  the  books  having  been  sent  in  an  incomplete  state,  or  for 
other  reasons,  and  the  absence  of  the  books  interferes  with  the  business  of 
the  society. 

The  Committee  do  not  consider  that  the  present  method  is  adequate  ; 
they  hold  that  an  audit  conducted  at  the  office  of  the  credit  society  itself 
is  essential  for  the  proper  safeguarding  of  the  interests  of  depositors  and 
members.     The  main  advantages  of  such  an  audit  would  be :  I 

(i)  The  cash  in  hand  would  be  counted  by  the  auditors ; 

(2)  The  delay  and  inconvenience  caused  to  the  operations  of  the 
society  by  the  despatch  of  its  books  and  accounts  to  Dubhn  for  audit  I 
would  be  avoided; 

(3)  The  secretary,  treasurer,  and  any  members  of  the  committee 
would  be  present  to  explain  to  the  auditor  any  matters  on  which  he  required 
information,  thus  obviating  correspondence;  j 

(4)  The  auditor,  in  his  turn,  would  be  in  a  position  to  give  useful  1 
advice  to  the  society  on  the  various  points  raised.  ! 

In  view  of  the  expense  of  conducting  the  audit  locally,  the  Committee ! 
recommend  that  the  cost  of  audit  should  be  borne,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  the  1 
State.     They  do  not  advise  that  direct  aadit  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
State  itself ;  they  think  it  a  sounder  method  that  the  societies  should  em- 
ploy pubHc  auditors.     Expense  might  be  avoided,  as  the  movement  grew, 
by  emplojing  separate  auditing  firms  for  specified  districts. 

On  the  question  of  the  State  supervision  of  credit  societies  there  was 
considerable  divergence  of  opinion  amongst  the  witnesses.  Some  witnesses 
expressed  disapproval  of  State  inspection  or  supervision ;  others  considered: 
it  necessary  for  the  protection  both  of  depositors  and  of  borrowers.! 
This  divergence  was  also  found  amongst  the  members  of  the  Committee. 
The  majority  recommended  that  the  inspection  and  supervision  of  credit 
societies  should  be  undertaken  b>  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  three 
of  the  members  dissented  from  this  recommendation. 

In  support  of  state  supervision  it  was  urged  that  even  if  the  Irish  Agri- 
cultural  Organisation  Society  had  the  funds  necessary  adequately  to  su- 
pervise the  credit  societies  it  has  not  so  much  power  as  the  State  to  enforce 
improved  methods  on  unsatisfactory  societies. 

The  majority  of  the  Committee  (the  same  three  members  dissenting 
recommended  that  the  Department  of  Agricultvue  should  undertake  als( 
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the  organisation  of  co-operative  credit  societies  with  the  assistance  of  the 
County  Committees  of  Agriculture  and  the  Itinerant  Agricultural  Instruc- 
tors. Where  it  was  not  possible  to  utilise  the  services  of  the  Agricultural 
Instructors,  special  organisers  might  be  appointed. 

To  supervise  and  co-ordinate  these  and  other  operations  in  the  sphere 
of  agricultural  credit,  the  Committee  recommended  the  establishment  of 
an  Agricultural  Credit  Section  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  To  this 
should  be  entrusted  the  extensive  lending  business  which  (as  we  shall  see 
presently)  the  Department  of  Agriculture  already  carries  on  in  connection 
with  its  various  schemes  of  loans  for  agriculture  pvirposes.  They  further 
proposed  that  a  small  Advisory  Committee  should  be  appointed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  suggested  Agricultural  Credit  Section.  The  Committee 
might  be  composed  of  representatives  of  the  affiliated  credit  societies  and 
loan  fund  societies,  the  joint  stock  banks,  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisa- 
tion Society,  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  Congested  Districts  Board. 
Such  an  advisory  body  would,  it  was  held,  help  to  co-ordinate  the  various 
interests  involved  and  would  be  in  a  position  to  suggest  improvements  in 
the  working  of  the  scheme. 


§  8.  Agricultural  loans  advanced  by  state  departments. 
(a)  The  Board  of  Works. 

The  Report  then  passes  to  consider  the  agricultural  loans  and  grants 
administered  by  State  Departments.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
the  advances  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  which  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  loans  for  arterial  drainage  and  loans  imder  the 
Land  Improvement  and  Land  Law  Acts). 

The  question  of  arterial  drainage  has  formed  the  subject  of  inquiry  by 
several  Vice-regal  Commissions,  the  latest  of  which  published  its  report 
iniQoy.  "WTiile  emphasising  the  importance  of  arterial  drainage  in  Ireland, 
in  order  to  secure  the  farmers  against  disastrous  summer  floods  and  against 
i  the  saturation  of  their  lands,  and  in  order  to  give  field  drainage  throughout 
large  tracts  where  it  is  now  impossible,  the  Report  of  the  Vice-regal  Com- 
mission of  1907  points  out  that  the  transference  of  the  land  of  Ireland  from 
the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  landlords  to  a  numerous 
body  of  tenant-purchasers  has  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  carrying 
out  drainage  schemes. 

From  1842  to  1863,  the  Board  of  Works  advanced  £2,082,052  for  arter- 
ial drainage  and  from  1863  to  1913  only  £855,054.  Of  recent  years  the 
amount  advanced  has  been  exceedingly  small,  and  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Committee  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  need  for  a  complete  revision  of  the 
legislation  relating  to  arterial  drainage. 

Loans  for  land  improvement  have  been  made  to  landowners  under  the 
Landed  Property  Improvement  Act,  1847,  and  subsequent  amending  acts, 
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and  to  tenants  under  the  lyand  I^aw  Act  of  1881.  A  loan  tinder  the  I^and 
Improvement  Acts  must  be  at  least  £100,  with  the  exception  that  for 
the  erection  of  farm-buildings  a  loan  of  £50  may  be  granted.  I^oans  to 
tenants  are  not  less  than  £35  and  must  not  exceed  £1,000.  The  usual 
period  of  repayment  is  22  years;  the  annuity-charge  is  6^  per  cent., 
eqiiivalent  to  interest  at  the  rate  of  £3  8s.  3d.  per  cent.  The  expenses 
of  the  loan,  which  amount  to  £2  on  a  loan  of  £35  to  £40,  £5  on  adoan 
of  £100,  and  proportionately  less  on  larger  loans,  are  deducted  from  the 
first  instalment  of  the  loan  advanced.  This  increases  appreciably  the  real 
rate  of  interest  payable  on  the  loans. 

As  security  for  the  loans  advanced  by  them  the  Board  of  Works  re- 
quire a  charge  in  the  nature  of  a  mortgage  on  the  borrower's  interest  in 
the  land. 

On  the  whole  the  repayment  of  the  loans  has  been  satisfactory.  Up 
to  1910-11,  more  than  £6,000,000  had  been  advanced,  of  which  nearly 
£5,000,000  had  been  repaid,  and  about  £30,000  had  to  be  written  ofi  as 
irrecoverable.  There  is,  however,  some  unpunctuaUty  in  the  payments, 
and  the  Board  is  obUged  to  take  proceedings  against  i  in  33  of  the  debtors  f 
every  year. 

As  showing  the  extent  to  which  advantage  is  still  being  taken  of  thisi 
system,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  1912-13  loans  to  the  amount  of  £66,399 1 
were  made  to  1,144  persons  under  the  I^and  Improvement  Acts  and  £41,473 
to  1,056  persons  under  the  I^and  Law  Act.  The  great  majority  of  these  loans  | 
were  for  the  erection  of  farm  buildings. 

According  to  the  Rules  under  which  loans  are  made  by  the  Board  of  j 
Works,  no  loan  granted  under  the  Land  Law  Act  may  amount  to  more  than 
three  times  the  annual  value  to  be  charged.  Under  the  Land  Improve- 
ment Acts,  no  loans  are  advanced  to  landlords  amounting  to  more  than 
seven  times  the  valuation,  and  to  tenant-purchasers  the  amount  is  iisually 
restricted  to  five  times  the  valuation.  Comparing  these  regulations 
with  the  minimum  sums  granted,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  tenant-pur- 
chaser of  a  holding  of  less  than  £7  valuation  or  a  tenant  of  a  holding  of 
less  than  £12  valuation  would  be  unable  to  obtain  advances  from  the  Board 
of  Works.  The  system,  therefore,  does  not  furnish  credit  facihties  to  the 
very  small  farmer.  To  meet  the  case  of  small  farmers  desiring  to  erect  hay- 
barns  costing  less  than  £35,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  drawn  up 
a  scheme  for  advances  of  smaller  amount.  It  is  pointed  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee as  an  anomaly  that  two  Government  Departments  should  be  mak- 
ing loans  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  much  might  be  done  to  render 
the  system  of  long-term  loans  more  beneficial  to  Irish  agriculture,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  smaller  farmers,  and  urge  that,  not  only  should  the  system 
be  re-organised,  but  the  administration  of  the  purely  agriculttual  loans 
now  advanced  by  the  Board  of  Works  should  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 
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(b)  The  Congested  Districts  Board. 

Loans  for  various  purposes  have  been  granted  to  farmers  by  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board,  but  this  is  only  a  subsidiary  part  of  their  opera- 
tions. From  the  date  of  its  establishment  (1891)  to  1912  the  Board  made 
1,384  loans  amounting  to  £26,464.  These  included  772  loans  (amounting 
to  £12,066)  for  the  purchase  of  live-stock,  and  303  loans  (amounting  to 
£4,558)  for  the  erection  or  improvement  of  dwelling  houses  or  the  erec- 
tion of  out-offices.  The  scheme  of  loans  for  the  erection  or  reconstruction 
of  dwelHng  houses  has  been  hindered  by  the  difficulty  which  the  applicants 
have  found  in  establishing  satisfactory  titles  to  their  holdings.  Thus  in 
the  year  1911-12,  of  625  loans  applied  for,  only  66  were  sanctioned,  and 
of  the  applications  refused  the  grounds  of  refusal  were  the  inability  to 
show  satisfactory  title. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Congested  Districts  Board  of  giving  free 
grants  to  very  small  fanners  for  the  erection  or  improvement  of  dweUing- 
houses,  on  consideration  that  the  value  of  the  work  done  shall  be  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  grant,  has  been  described  in  a  recent 
article  (i).  The  Agricultural  Credit  Committee  express  the  opinion  that 
it  could  only  be  justified  by  the  exceptional  poverty  of  many  districts  and 
vu-ges  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  only  a  temporary  expedient. 


(c)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  from  the  time  of  its  foiindation  in 
1900,  found  the  lack  of  capital  on  the  part  of  small  farmers  a  hindrance  to 
the  carrying-out  of  many  of  its  schemes  for  the  development  of  agricul- 
ture. It  has,  accordingly,  been  obliged  to  take  steps  towards  meeting  the 
need,  and  has  initiated  various  schemes  of  loans  to  farmers. 

Its  loans  for  the  purchase  of  Uve-stock  are  not  aimed  at  benefiting 
the  individual  farmers  so  much  as  at  introducing  pure-bred  animals  for 
the  benefit  of  the  surrounding  locaHty.  Up  to  March  1913,  2,071  of  these 
loans,  amounting  to  over  £67,000  had  been  advanced.  The  loans  are 
guaranteed  by  the  applicants  and  two  or  more  solvent  sureties.  In  the 
case  of  bulls  they  are  repayable  in  two  equal  annual  instalments  ;  in  the 
case  of  horses,  in  five  annual  instalments.  The  rate  of  interest  charged 
is  234  percent. 

Loans  for  the  erection  of  wire-fencing  have  been  made  in  the  counties 
containing  congested  districts  since  1907-8.  Up  to  1912-13  the  number 
of  loans  granted  was  518,  amounting  to  £8,990.  Loans  are  not  granted 
of  less  than  £5  or  more  than  £35.     The  loans  of  £5  to  £15  are  repay- 


(1)  See   in   this  Bulletin  the  article  on  "The  Congested  Districts    of    Irdand  and   the 
-Work  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  "  by  F.  S.  Sheridan. 
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able  by  half-yearly  instalments  in  five  years  and  those  of  £15  to  £35 
in  ten  years  ;  the  interest  charged  is  3  per  cent.  The  Department  obtains 
the  fencing  for  the  borrower  and  as  it  buys  in  bulk  it  can  do  so  at  reduced 
prices.     It  also  sends  a  foreman  to  supervise  the  erection. 

Since  1903-04  the  Department  has  made  advances  for  the  purchase 
of  agricultural  implements.  Up  to  1912-13,  the  number  of  these  loans 
was  399  and  they  amounted  to  £4,316,  and  there  was  a  strong  tendency 
for  these  loans  to  increase  in  number  and  amount.  The  minimum  loan 
is  for  a  machine  or  machines  costing  £6,  but  the  borrower  must  lodge 
one-foiulh  of  the  cost  of  the  machine  with  the  Department,  so  that  the 
minimum  loan  is  £4  los.  The  machine  is  ordered  by  the  Department, 
who  pay  the  vendor  the  price  on  receiving  notice  that  it  has  been  deliv- 
ered to  the  borrower.  I/oans  not  exceeding  £50  are  repayable  in  three 
years  ;  larger  loans  in  five.     Three  per  cent  interest  is  charged. 

The  Department  also  makes  loans  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes  to 
individual  farmers  and  association  of  farmers,  or  (as  we  have  already 
seen)  to  co-operative  credit  societies.  The  total  amount  lent  by  the  De- 
partment from  its  estabhshment  up  to  1912-13  was  £  106,776. 

(d)  The  Estates  Commissioners. 

Compared  with  the  gigantic  operations  which  the  Estates  Comnussion- 
ers  are  carrying  on  for  the  transfer,  by  the  aid  of  State-credit,  of  the  land 
of  Ireland  from  the  landlord  to  the  occupying  farmer,  the  credit  which  it 
accords  for  the  improvement  and  stocking  of  holdings  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance. Nevertheless  from  November  ist.,  1903  (the  date  when  the  I^and 
Purchase  Act  of  1903  came  into  operation)  up  to  March  31st,  1913,  a  sum 
of  £567,489  had  been  expended  for  these  purposes,  of  which  £247,029 
were  advances  repayable  as  part  of  the  tenants'  purchase  annuities  and 
£320,460  were  free  grants  not  repayable. 

Nearly  all  this  expenditure  was  incurred  by  the  Estates  Commissioners 
in  connection  with  estates  purchased  by  them  for  purposes  of  re-sale. 
These  estates  require  re-arrangement  and  improvement  of  existing 
holdings,  and  the  division  of  untenanted  land  into  new  holdings.  The  new  i 
holdings  are  equipped  with  houses,  fences,  roads,  etc.,  while  the  allottees, 
who  include  evicted  tenants  whom  it  is  desired  to  re-instate,  migrants  who 
have  surrendered  their  holdings  in  other  districts  for  the  relief  of  congestion, 
labourers,  etc.,  are,  if  necessary,  provided  with  stock  and  implements. 
Expenditure  for  works  of  permanent  improvement  is,  as  far  as  it  is  deemed 
to  be  recoverable,  having  regard  to  the  security  required  for  the  payment 
of  the  purchase  annuities,  included  in  the  price  of  the  holding  improved ; 
the  remaining  expenditure  is  treated  as  a  grant  not  repayable. 

Although  the  State  advances  for  the  purchase  of  land  are  not  included  ! 
within  the  scope  of  the  Committee's  inquiry,  (i)  the  Report  points  to  the  regul-  j 

(i)  See  page  69. 
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arity  with  which  the  purchase  annuities  are  paid  as  evidence  of  the  credit- 
worthiness of  the  Irish  farmer.  Thus,  on  July  ist.,  1913,  out  of  215,537 
tenant -purchasers  from  whom  annuities  to  the  total  amount  of  £2415,745 
were  collectable  in  the  year  ending  March  31st.,  1913,  only  1,378  (or  0,6 
per  cent)  were  in  arrears  and  the  amount  of  the  arrears  was  only  £12,959 
(0.5  per  cent  of  the  total  due).  Even  these  arrears  were  due  in  part  to  an 
undesirable  practice  adopted  by  some  tenant-purchasers  of  obtaining  the 
use  of  money  for  a  short  period  at  the  cost  of  a  small  fine,  by  intentionally 
letting  the  payment  of  purchase  annuities  fall  into  arrear  and,  when  a 
process  is  issued,  paying  the  arrears  without  allowing  the  case  to  come 
into  Court. 

§  9.  The  CREDIT  NEEDS  OF  RURAL  INDUSTRIES. 

The  scope  of  the  Inquiry  extending  to  rural  industries  as  well  as  agri- 
flcoitnre,  the  Committee  obtained  evidence  on  the  need  of  credit  fadhties 
for  such  industries.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  many 
rural  industries  of  which  the  development  was  hindered  by  lack  of  capital. 
They  consider  that  capital  should  be  mere  readily  pro\nded  by  the  joint 
stock  banks  than  is  the  case  at  present,  and  suggest  that  the  Department 
of  Agricvilture  and  the  Congested  Districts  Board  should  obtain  full  infor- 
mation regarding  particular  industries  and  furnish  it  to  joint  stock  banks, 
in  order  to  assist  them  in  making  the  needed  advances. 


§  10.  Mortgage  or  long  term  credit. 

One  form  of  mortgage-credit  in  Ireland,  the  loans  advanced  by  the 
Board  of  Works,  has  already  been  noted.  The  Agricultural  Credit  Commit- 
tee made  extensive  inquiries  into  the  question  of  mortgage-credit  gener- 
ally, which  has  special  importance  in  view  of  the  creation  of  large  nximbers 
of  peasant  proprietors  which  is  taking  place  and  the  danger  to  which  they 
may  be  exposed  of  over-burdening  their  land. 

The  investigation  was  particularly  difl&cult  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  reHable  statistics.  This,  in  its  turn,  is  due  to  the  absence  of  a  universal 
system  of  registration  of  title.  In  Ireland  holdings  which  have  been  purchas- 
ed by  the  occupier  under  the  operation  of  the  Land  Purchase  Acts  are  re- 
gistered in  the  Land  Registry,  and  all  charges  upon  such  holdings  are  also 
registered  in  the  same  office,  with  the  anomalous  exception  of  charges  in 
connection  with  loans  for  land  improvement  advanced  by  the  Board  of 
Works.  These  charges,  together  with  all  charges  on  unregistered  land,  are 
registered  only  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds. 

Although  the  number  of  registered  holdings  is  steadily  increasing  ow- 
ing to  the  operation  of  the  Land  Purchase  Acts,  they  were  in  1913  only  36 
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per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  holdings  in  Ireland.      Of  the  registered" 
holdings,  an  average  of  1.7  per  cent,  have  charges  placed  upon  them  in 
each  year. 

The  Ivand  Registry  specially  prepared  for  the  Committee  full  returns 
of  the  charges  and  releases  on  registered  land  during  the  months  of  April,. 
May  and  Jtme,  1912,  and  summaries  oi  these  valuable  returns  are  contain- 
ed in  Appendix  14  to  the  Minutes  of  Evidence.  The  figures  futnish  a 
useful  index  to  the  movement  of  mortage  indebtedness  amongst  the  tenant- 
purchasers. 

During  the  three  months  in  question  725  separate  charging  transac- 
tions took  place,  affecting  567  separate  holdings.  The  total  amount  of 
the  charges  registered  was  £156,760.  But  during  the  year  the  total  num- 
ber of  charges  registered  was  3,468,  considerably  more  than  four  times  the 
number  registered  in  April,  May  and  June.  Assuming  that  the  individual 
transactions  were  approximately  on  the  same  scale  as  during  the  three 
months,  the  total  amount  of  the  fresh  charges  during  the  year  would  be 
over  £750,000.  The  number  of  releases  registered  during  the  three  months 
was  307,  affecting  227  separate  holdings  and  amounting  to  a  total  of 
£85,584.  Assuming  that  the  releases  of  charges  during  the  year  bore  the 
same  proportion  to  the  releases  during  the  three  months  as  the  fresh  charg- 
es during  the  year  bore  to  the  fresh  charges  during  the  three  months, 
the  amount  of  charges  on  registered  land  released  in  Ireland  in  191 2  was 
over  £408,000.  Hence  the  net  addition  to  the  debt  on  registered  land  in 
Ireland  in  1912  was  approximately  £340,000. 

This  calculation  does  not  include  the  charges  in  respect  of  Board  of 
Works  loans ;  the  gross  amount  of  the  fresh  charges  on  registered  land  in 
connection  with  such  loans  was  probably  about  £50,000. 

In  order  to  obtain  some  indication  of  the  movement  of  mortgages 
charges  on  unregistered  land,  the  Committee  obtained  from  the  Registry 
of  Deeds  a  statement  of  the  charges  recorded  on  unregistered  land  during 
the  months  of  April,  Ma},  and  June,  1912.  This  is  pubhshed  in  Appendix 
15  to  the  Minutes  of  Evidence.  During  this  period  1,235  charging  transac- 
tions were  recorded  upon  unregistered  agricultural  land ;  in  132  of  these " 
cases  the  mortgagor  was  the  landlord  and  in  1,103  cases  the  occupier  (i).  In; 
942  of  the  1,235  transactions,  the  amount  of  the  charge  was  disclosed  in 
the  deed  ;  in  55  of  these  cases  the  mortgagor  was  landlord,  and  the  total 
charge  £55,056,  while  in  887  cases  the  mortgagor  was  occupier  and  the  totals 
charge  £98,824.  Assuming  that  the  value  of  the  charges  in  the  cases  where 
it  was  not  disclosed  was,  on  the  average,  the  same  as  in  the  cases  where 
it  was  stated,  ard  that  the  three  months  were  average  months  in  respect 
of  charging  transactions,  it  is  estimated  that  these  were  in  1912  about 
5,000  recorded  charges,  amounting  in  all  to  about  £1,000,000, 

This  calculation  is  slightly  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  the  records 
include  the  charges  upon  registered  land  in  respect  of  Board  of  Work;^ 

(i)  It  shouk!  he  borne  in  mind  that  tenants  in  Ireland  possess  the  "  tenant -right,' 
which  can  be  mortgaged  equal! j-  with  the  laidlord's  interest  in  the  holding. 
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loans.  A  substantial  addition  must,  however,  be  made  to  the  total  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  aggregate  amoimt  of  charges  placed  upon  unregis- 
tered agricultural  land,  because  the  registration  of  such  chaiges  is  not 
compulsory,  and  there  must  have  been  many  charges  of  which  no  in- 
formation whatever  was  conve>ed  to  the  Registry  of  Deeds.  Balandi^ 
these  two  considerations  aganist  one  another,  the  Committee  are  of  opin- 
ion that  £1,000,000  per  annum  is  a  very  conservative  estimate  of  the 
present  annual  addition  of  fresh  charges  on  unregistered  land. 

In  regard  to  releases,  there  is  no  exact  information,  but  assuming 
that  the  releases  of  charges  on  unregistered  land  occur  in  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  fresh  charges  as  in  the  case  of  registered  land,  the  Committee 
calculates  that  the  net  addition  to  the  burden  on  tmregistered  land  was 
about  £454,000  in  191 2. 

Combining  the  figures  for  registered  with  those  for  unregistered  land, 
the  Committee  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  approximate  annual 
amoimt  of  the  fresh  charges  laid  on  Irish  agricultural  land  is  about 
£1,857,000.  Allowing  for  the  estimated  releases,  the  net  annual  increase 
in  the  mortgage  indebtedness  is  about  £854,000.  These  estimates  they 
think  to  be  rather  under  than  over  the  mark  ;  probably  £r  ,000 ,000  would 
be  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the  net  increase. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  be  able  to  compare  this  figure  with  the  total 
value  of  agricultural  land  in  Ireland,  but  only  rough  estimates  are  avail- 
able. The  purchase  price  of  agricultural  land  in  Ireland  was  calculated 
by  the  Estates  Commissioners  to  be  almost  £200,000,000.  but  to  arrive 
at  the  total  value  it  wotild  be  necessary  to  add  the  large  sums  which  repre- 
sent the  tenant's  interest  m  their  holdings. 

Under  the  Land  Act  of  1903,  a  tenant-purchaser  is  prohibited  from  mort- 
gaging his  land  for  ?n  amount  greater  than  10  times  the  purchase-annuity, 
save  with  the  consent  of  the  Land  Commission.  The  number  of  applica- 
tions for  permission  to  mortgage  holdings  for  larger  sums  between  Novem- 
ber ist.,  1903  and  March  31st.,  1913,  was  only  508. 

The  usual  rate  of  interest  on  mortgage  loans  in  Ireland  appears  to  be 
five  or  six  per  cent,  but  it  is  sometimes  as  low  as  four  per  cent  and  some- 
times as  high  as  ten  per  cent. 

There  exists  in  Ireland  a  pecuhar  form  of  mortgage  known  as  a  "  judge- 
ment mortgage.'"  A  creditor,  having  obtained  a  judgement  of  a  court 
of  law  for  money  due  to  him,  may  file  in  the  court  a  statement  of 
amount  of  debt,  damages  and  costs,  with  a  description  of  any  land  which 
the  debtor  may  possess.  This  afl&da\-it  is  then  registered  by  the  creditor 
in  the  Registry  of  Deeds  in  the  case  of  unregistered  land,  and  in  the  Land 
Registry  ofl&ce  ir  the  case  of  registered  land.  The  effect  of  this  registra- 
tion is  to  vest  in  himself  the  estate  of  the  debtor,  subject  to  redemption 
on  pajrment  of  the  mone\  owing  on  the  judgement. 

The  Committee  calculates  that  about  220  judgement  mortgages,  to  the 
amount  of  £36,000,  are  annually  obtained  on  registered  holdings,  and 
between  400  and  500,  to  the  amount  of  £50,000  to  £60,000,  on  unregis- 
tered holdings. 
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By  a  curious  anomaly,  judgement  mortgages  are  not  taken  into  account 
in  the  restriction  on  mortgaging  by  tenant-purchasers  imposed  by  the 
Act  of  1903.  As  a  judgement  mortgage  is  a  transaction  which  readily 
lends  itself  to  coUasion  between  lender  and  borrower,  it  can  be  utilised  to 
enable  a  tenant-purchaser  to  evade  the  restrictions  of  the  Act.  The  Com- 
mittee strongly  urge  that  this  anomaly  should  be  removed. 

Mortgage  loans  are  not  generally  advanced  by  joint  stock  banks, 
who,  indeed,  show  reluctance  to  accept  mortgage  security  unless  it  is  sup- 
ported by  collateral  personal  security.  A  large  proportion  of  the  loans 
on  mortgage  are  advanced  by  solicitors  acting  on  behalf  of  their  clients. 
The  system  has  a  very  serious  drawback,  in  that  the  borrower  does  not 
know  when  the  loan  may  be  called  in.  Unscrupulous  solicitors,  it  is 
said,  make  a  practice  of  calling  in  the  loans  with  unnecessary  frequency, 
in  order  to  gain  the  profit  from  the  fresh  charges  made  in  connection  with 
the  new  mortgage.  The  Committee  express  their  "  extreme  surprise  and 
regret  that  members  of  an  honourable  profession  should  be  found  stooping 
to  practices  of  this  sort. " 

The  Committee  proceed  to  examine  the  desirability  of  establishing 
some  land  credit  institution  of  the  type  of  the  German  "  lyandschaften. " 
They  point  out  that,  for  the  success  of  such  institutions,  a  complete  system 
of  registration  of  title,  powers  of  summary  procedure  and  strict  State 
supervision  are  essential,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  prospect  of  establishing  such  an  institution  successfully  in  Ireland  in 
the  near  future  is  small. 

Even,  however,  if  the  foundations  of  an  extensive  scheme  of  mort- 
gage credit  had  been  successfully  laid,  the  Committee  hold  chat  there  are 
arguments  against  its  introduction,  as  they  consider  that  the  attention  of 
the  tenant-purchasers  should  be  concentrated  rather  upon  making  the 
most  of  their  land  by  honest  work,  even  with  limited  capital,  than  upon 
the  pledging  of  it  for  the  supply  of  funds.  In  their  view  the  development 
and  extension  of  the  agricultural  loan  schemes  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  combined 
with  the  agency  of  the  co-operative  credit  societies  for  the  shorter 
term  loans  required,  should  prove  sufficient  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  for 
those  credit  requirements  of  the  Irish  farmer  which  are  not  met  by  the 
joint  stock  banks. 


NOTICES  OF  SOME  RECEXT  PUBLICATIONS 
RELATING  TO  CREDIT. 


BEI^GIUM 


D'AVOUT  (Bernard)  :  Vers  la  petite  propridt^.  I<e  credit  Immobilier  en  Belglque  et  en  France 
{In  the  Direction  of  Small  Holdings.  Credit  on  Real  Estate  in  Belgium  and  in  France).  Dijon, 
1914.  Daranti^e  Press,  pp.  275. 

This  book  brings  into  relief,  with  essentially  practical  intention,  what 
has  been  done  in  Belgium  and  in  France  to  promote  the  increase  of  work- 
men's houses.  As  concerns  Belgium,  after  an  account  of  the  history  of 
the  legislation  on  the  subject,  the  author  examines  the  relations  of  the 
Caisse  d'Epargne  et  de  Retraite  with  the  societies  for  the  erection  of  work- 
men's houses,  giving  minute  explanations  of  the  mechanism  of  credit  on 
real  estate  and  the  reforms  proposed.  In  regard  to  France,  after  an  ex- 
amination of  the  law  of  April  loth.,  1908  and  an  indication  of  the  causes  of 
its  want  of  success,  he  summarises  the  later  laws  of  February  26th.,  1912  and 
December  23rd.,  1912,  and  shows  the  manner  of  the  constitution  and  the 
working  of  a  real  estate  credit  society. 


IT.\LY 


Sr&TISTICA  DEL  DEBITO  IPOTEC.^RIO  FRUTTIFERO    ?r.\LIAXO  E  DELLE  OPERAZIOXI  DEGLI  ISTITUTI 

Di  CREDiTO  FO>fDr'VRio  AL  31  DiCEMBRE  1910.  (Statistics  of  Interest  Paying  Mortgage  Debts 
in  Italy  and  the  Business  of  the  Land  Credit  Institutes  on  December  31s/.,  1910).  Ministero 
delle  Finanze.  Direzione  Generale  delle  Tasse  sugli  affari  Rome,  1914  Tipogtafia  Coo- 
perativa  Sociale.  pp.  465. 

From  this  new  Statistical  Return  of  Mortgage  Indebtedness  prepared, 
by  the  General  Department  of  Commercial  Taxation,  after  a  very  strict 
and  thorough  enquir3'',  we  learn  that  on  December  31st.,  1910, there  were 
in  course  in  Italy  808,670  mortgage  loans  paying  interest,  the  total  amount 
of  these  loans  being  4,253,904,130  frs.,  distributed  as  follows  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  Kingdom :  North  Italy,  1,728,155,713  frs. ;  Central  Italy, 
1.374.659.053  frs. ;  South  Italy,  575.842,358  frs. ;  Insular  Italy,  375,247,006 
frs.  The  land  credit  institutes  had  at  that  date  28,698  credits,  for  an  amount 
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of  987,860,774  frs. ;  distributed  as  follows  :  in  North  Italy,  409,564,785  frs.; 
Central  Italy,  333,998,636 frs.  ;  South  Italy,  I93.375.563  frs. ;  and  Insular 
Italy,  50,921,790  frs. 

The  mortgages  are  classified  in  numerous  analytical  tables,  according 
to  their  amount,  the  rate  of  interest,  the  classes  of  creditors  and  debtors, 
the  cause,  the  period  and  the  nature  of  the  mortgages  etc.  Finally,  two  dia- 
grams show  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  debt,  and  the  business  of  the  land 
credit  institutions,  according  to  the  regions,  the  amount  of  the  mortgage 
debt  and  the  rate  of  interest  on  December  31st.,  1903  when  the  latest 
preceding  statistical  return  was  made  out  and  on  December  31st.,  1910. 


NICOTRA  (Giovanni)  :  Le  casse  di  risparmio  e  il  mercato  dei  valori  mobiliari  in  Italia.  Note 

statistiche.  (The  Savings  Banks  and  the  Market  for  Securities  in  Italy.  Statistical  Notices). 
(From  the  «  Rivista  delle  Society  Commerciali »).  Rome,  1914. 

The  author  considers  the  action  of  the  ordinary  savings  banks  on  the 
market  for  securities  in  Italy.  This  action  is  twofold  :  {a)  the  banks  col- 
lect savings  and  thus  prevent  their  investment  immediately  in  securities,  and 
(b)  they  buy  and  keep  these  securities  themselves.  The  banks  tend  to  in- 
vest to  a  continually  larger  extent  in  securities,  so  that  more  than  half 
the  national  savings  are  continually  being  withdrawn  from  industry  and 
commerce  and  invested  in  public  securities.  j 


Part  IV:  Miscellaneous 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


:;THE  "CONGESTED  DISTRICTS"  OF  IRELAND  AND  THE  WORK 
OF  THE  CONGESTED  DISTRICTS  BOARD. 

By  Francis  S.  Sheridan,  Barrister-at-Lam, 
Chief   Clerk    to    the    Congested    Districts    Board. 


When  allusion  is  made  to  the  "  congested  districts  "  of  Ireland,  peo- 
Ijde  who  do  not  know  the  districts  are  likely  to  ask  "  what  is  meant  by 
the  congested  districts  ?  "  For  it  is  not  at  aU  a  title  that  is  self-explanatory 
(being  rather  a  misnomer),  and  it  is  consequently  essential  that  the  posi- 
tion should  be  made  clear  from  the  first  so  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
districts  may  be  understood  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  understand  the  con- 
dition of  a  locaUty  without  careful  study  on  the  spot. 

The  term  "  congested  districts  "  was  not  applied  because  the  land  is' 
thickly  populated  and  overcrowded.  On  the  contrary  the  density  of  popu- 
lation is  very  low,  being  only  89  persons  per  square  mile  as  compared  with 
134  for  all  Ireland.  The  districts  were  first  called  "  congested  "  by  those 
mistaken  philanthrophists  who  recommended  emigration  of  the  inhabitants 
instead  of  development  of  local  resources  and  possibilities.  The  name  has 
since  stuck  to  the  districts.  One  ought  simply  to  think  of  the  congested 
districts  as  being  exceptionally  poor  and  undeveloped.  The  technical  and 
legal  definition  will  be  alluded  to  later  on. 


§  I.  The  origin  of  the  congested  districts. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  faithful  description  without  going  a  little  into 
history.  Certain  essential  facts  as  they  exist  need  to  be  traced  to  their 
source  in  order  that  a  just  estimate  be  formed  of  the  reasons  why  the  people 
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of  the  congested  districts  are  so  poor,  and  also  why  progress  cannot  be 
rapid  owing  to  defective  education  and  to  a  consequent  want  of 
initiative.  In  considering  the  ameliorative  work  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  purchase  and  resale  of  land,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Board  is  not  dealing  merely  with  the  natural  cir- 
cumstances of  a  backward  people  in  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  Ireland,  but 
rather  with  unnatural  conditions  created  many  generations  ago  and  al- 
lowed to  continue  until  our  own  time  without  any  remedial  efforts. 

The  accompanying  map  of  Ireland  will  illustrate  the  portion  of  the 
cotmtry  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  and 
subsequent  statistics  will  show  the  relative  position  of  the  congested  dis- 
tricts to  the  rest  of  Ireland. 

During  the  period  from  Philip  and  Mary  to  Cromwell  — •  particularly  in 
the  time  of  the  last -mentioned — re-arrangements  of  the  confiscated  lands 
of  Ireland  were  made  to  reward  the  adventurers  in  the  various  campaigns 
against  the  Irish,  and  clearances  of  the  "  fat  lands  "  were  carried  out  to 
make  way  for  the  "  planters  "  to  whom  grants  of  these  desirable  lands  were 
given — the  "innocent"  Irish  ploughmen  and  labourers  being  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  neighbouring  "  lean  lands  "  to  till  for  the  newly  endowed 
proprietors. 

Under  the  Settlement  Act  of  Cromwell's  Parliament  in  September  1653, 
the  owners  of  selected  lands  and  their  retainers  in  Ulster,  I/cinster,  and 
Munster,  who  had  not  maintained  a  "  constant  good  affection  "  to  the  Par- 
liament were  ordered  under  penalty  of  death  to  leave  their  homes  before 
the  1st.  May,  1654,  with  their  families,  cattle  and  belongings,  and  to  proceed 
to  occupy  lands  of  little  or  no  value  to  be  allocated  to  them  across  the  Shan- 
non in  Connacht,  where  they  had  to  wait  and  "  negotiate  "  for  new  lands. 
These  proscribed  Catholic  people  included  the  best  blood  of  the  coimtry  — 
Irish  nobility  and  gentry  and  also  the  descendants  of  the  old  English  — 
Norman  settlers  who  had  stood  by  the  King  in  his  war  with  the  Parliament. 

To  ensure  that  the  migrated  persons  would  not  disturb  the  new  occu- 
f)iers  in  possession  of  their  old  estates,  a  belt  of  country  four  miles  wide 
(afterwards  reduced  to  one  mile  and  known  as  "  the  mile  line  ")  was  drawn 
right  around  Connacht  including  the  sea-shore,  and  the  lands  in  the  belt 
were  given  only  to  Cromwellians  who  could  be  relied  upon,  like  herds,  to 
keep  the  migrants  within  the  boundary.  Thus  the  new  inhabitants  of 
Connacht  and  the  few  old  ones  who  had  survived  the  previous  war  were 
cooped  within  the  confines  of  the  Western  Province  and  could  not  get  out 
by  land  or  sea,  for  they  were  forbidden  to  leave  it.  Subject  to  certain 
modifications  as  to  succession  during  the  operation  of  the  succeeding  Penal 
Ivaws,  which  need  not  be  gone  into  here,  the  land  in  Connacht  had  by  order 
of  the  Government  to  be  divided  at  death  equally  between  all  the  sons  of 
the  new  settlers  there.  As  the  years  rolled  on,  therefore,  the  tendency  was 
to  make  all  the  inhabitants  (landlords  and  tenants  alike)  poorer  by  con- 
tinual sub-division,  and  as  there  were  no  industries  or  emigration  —  agri- 
culture being  virtually  the  only  occupation  —  the  position  of  the  tillers 
of  the  soil  as  well  as  the  owners  became  gradually  weakened. 
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Map  of  Ireland,  showing  the  Districts  Scheduled  as  Congested. 


Districts  scheduled  under  1891   Act. 
Districts  scheduled  under  1909  Act. 
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Somewhat  similar  stories  might  be  told  of  the  clearances  in  Ulster  and 
Munster  in  the  reigns  of  James  I  and  EUzabeth  and  the  driving  West  of  the 
Irish  people  to  make  way  for  the  Government  nominees  to  whom  the  con- 
fiscated lands  were  assigned,  and  in  this  way  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  congested  districts  as  we  now  know  them.  In  a  word,  therefore,  the 
problem  set  to  the  Congested  Districts  Board  may  be  said  to  lie  in  undoing 
the  evolutionary  results  of  the  work  of  Elizabeth,  James  I,  and  Cromwell. 
But  no  Government  at  the  present  time  could  propose  to  exercise  the  same 
summary  powers  that  Cromwell  possessed,  and  thus  make  as  rapid  progress 
in  their  operations  as  he  did  in  his  time.  Moreover  he  dealt  with  pro- 
prietors of  lands  who  took  their  families  and  retainers  with  them  en  bloc 
whereas  the  Board  are  dealing  with  landlords  and  tenants  individually  — 
having  consequently  to  face  a  much  more  difficult  and  detailed  task  —  and 
do  it  in  a  complicated  legal  way. 

After  the  Cromwellian  "  settlement,  "  things  were  undecided  for  a 
time,  for  the  migrants  to.Connacht  naturally  hoped,  on  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II  to  get  back  to  their  old  estates.  But  the  "  planters  "  were  in- 
fluential in  England,  whereas  the  dispossessed  Irish  were  not,  and  on  the 
whole  the  recent  grantees  were  confirmed  in  their  lands  purely  as  a  matter 
of  expediency.  In  a  couple  of  generations  the  new  Connacht  families  had  | 
become  rooted  in  the  soil,  and  although  an  attempt  was  made  to  do  justice 
to  them  in  the  reign  of  James  II,  it  fell  through  on  his  abdication. 

As  time  went  on  a  cleavage  developed  between  the  landlords  and  their 
tenants  in  Connacht,  which  was  accentuated  through  the  operation  of  the  | 
Penal  I^aws.  The  Government  facilitated  the  landlords  in  affording  spe- 
cial and  stringent  legislation  for  the  recovery  of  whatever  rents  were  de- 
manded, and  the  tenants  in  the  West  became  impoverished  upon  their  in- 
fertile lands  through  increase  of  population  and  continual  sub-division. 
The  tenants  suffered  hardships  from  landlords  and  their  agents  who  b] 
demanding  increases  of  rent  killed  any  motive  for  effecting  improvement 
in  farms.  In  the  time  of  the  Georges  it  became  usual  for  landlords  to  liv€ 
away  from  their  estates  and  this  tendency  was  accentuated  by  the  Act] 
of  Union.  The  estates  were  left  to  be  managed  by  agents  who  were 
obliged  by  their  employers  to  make  rents  rise  with  their  increased  expend-' 
iture  away  from  home. 

The  increase  in  the  population  of  Connacht  after  the  Williamite  wars 
at  the  end  of  the  17th.  Century  (by  which  time  the  cordon  rotmd  Connacht 
had  become  somewhat  relaxed)  was,  however,  slightly  retarded  by  the 
smuggled  emigration  of  young  men  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  Irish  Brigade 
serving  on  the  Continent.  After  this  was  disbanded  at  the  close  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  prior  to  the  advent  of  steamships  and  railways 
there  was  no  thinning  of  the  ever-increasing  population  (except  by  famine, 
disease,  and  Government  penal  transportation)  and  thus  the  poor  Connacht 
peasantry  increased  and  multiplied  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  land  to 
support  them  in  any  degree  of  comfort.  Still  they  struggled  on  as  long  as 
they  could  make  ends  meet,  for  farming  was  remunerative  in  the  early 
years  of  the  igth.  century  owing  to  the  demand  and  high  prices  for  Irish 
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food-stuffs  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  But  afterwards  the  people  of  the 
West  were  barely  able  to  exist,  the  potato  being  their  staple  food.  The 
popvilation  of  Ireland  increased  from  just  over  four  millions  in  1792  to 
about  8  14  niillions  during  the  ensuing  half -century,  and  naturally  the  West 
with  its  "  long  weak  families  "  suffered  the  strain  most. 

Various  partial  famines  recurred,  culminating  in  the  Great  Famine 
cf  1845-8  when  the  potato  failed.  The  population  of  the  country  was  reduc- 
ed and  the  West  was  left  broken  and  helpless.  Wholesale  emigration  was 
then  resorted  to  by  the  Government  and  by  philanthropists  to  relieve 
hunger  and  suffering.  The  adidt  strong  departed  leaving  the  very  old 
and  very  young  peasants  to  continue  the  struggle,  most  of  the  young  re- 
maining only  until  those  who  had  emigrated  were  able  to  send  home  the 
passage  money  to  help  them  in  turn  to  seek  a  better  livelihood  across  the 
seas  than  they  could  get  at  home.  Rents  increased  while  prices  for  com 
and  cattle  dropped  below  the  standard  of  the  previous  war-time.  The  ab- 
solutely destitute  were  compelled  to  enter  the  workhouses  erected  under  the 
Poor  Law  System  introduced  into  the  country  a  short  time  before  (1838) 
and  thus  were  the  congested  districts  brought  into  the  condition  in  which 
they  were  found  by  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  when  in  1890  he  as  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  visited  the  West  to  see  for  himself  how  matters  stood,  and  to 
investigate  on  the  spot  the  causes  of  the  Land  War  which  had  been  raging 
for  several  years. 

Up  to  1869  other  causes  besides  poverty  contributed  to  the  discontent 
of  the  people.  Tithes  or  tithe-rent  charges  had  to  be  paid  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  EstabHshed  Church,  in  which  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  did  not 
worship,  and  relief  was  only  obtained  by  the  Church  Disestablishment  Act 
of  1869.  From  that  on,  however,  the  main  cause  of  trouble  was  the  in- 
ability of  the  land-holders  to  pay  their  rents,  and  wholesale  evictions  fol- 
lowed. But  a  whole  coimtry  cannot  be  e\'icted,  and  the  Government  faced 
the  problem  by  the  establishment  of  the  Land  Commission  in  1881  to  fix 
"  fair  rents,  "  to  compel  landlords  to  cease  from  making  arbitrary  in- 
creases in  rents  and  to  restrict  the  power  of  landlords  to  evict  (i). 

Owing  to  legal  difl&culties  in  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the  "  fair  rent  " 
idea  in  the  Land  Laws,  several  amending  Acts  were  passed,  but  it  was  soon 
;  apparent  that  these  Land  Laws  were  at  best  only  palliative,  and  that 
I  the  land  of  Ireland  —  and  particularly  the  West  of  Ireland  —  under  mod 
1  em  conditions  of  life  was  unable  to  support  both  landlords  and  tenants: 
one  class  had  to  go.     The  Govemment  therefore  decided  in  1885  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  to  adopt  a  larger  scheme  of  Land  Purchase  —  a  system  which 
had  been  already  adopted  in  a  small  way  under  the  Acts  of  1869,  1870,  and 
and  1881. 


(i)  See  the  article  on  "  The  Fair  Rent    Provisions    of    the    Irish    I^and    Acts,  "    by 
-A.  P.  MagiU,  in  the  Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence  of  January  1914. 
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It  is  not  germane  to  this  necessarily  short  paper  regarding  the  con- 
gested districts  to  examine  very  closely  the  several  Ivand  Purchase  Acts  (i) 
and  the  various  financial  and  other  schemes  involved  in  the  work  of 
carrying  out  the  bloodless  revolution  of  transferring  the  land  of  Ireland 
from  the  dual  ownership  of  landlord  and  tenant  to  the  single  ownership 
of  tenant-purchaser,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Act  of  1885,  asso- . 
ciated  with  the  name  of  a  distinguished  Irishman,  the  late  I^ord  Ashbt>ume,» 
was  financed  in  cash,  while  the  Acts  of  1891  and  1896  were  financed  in 
land  stock.  The  Act  of  1903  was  again  a  cash  transaction,  while  the  ActJ 
of  1909  was  mainly  a  reversion  to  payments  in  stock.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  cash  is  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  procedure  if  practicable, 
but  the  difficulty  was  and  is  to  raise  it  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  short 
notice  as  the  purchase  scheme  of  Ireland  demands.  Hence  the  Government 
have  had  to  resort  to  stock  finance  with  its  disadvantages.  It  may  here 
be  stated  that  in  the  whole  scheme  of  land  purchase,  Ireland  has  only 
the  use  of  the  credit  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
for  every  shilling  advanced  under  the  scheme  is  to  be  repaid  with  interest 
by  the  purchasing  tenants.  And  so  far  the  British  Exchequer  has  lost 
nothing  in  bad  debts,  while  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  the  congested 
districts  —  the  poorest  section  of  Ireland  —  there  have  not  been  any 
losses  by  failure  to  meet  the  Land  Commission  annuities. 


§  2.  The  estabushment  of  the  congested  districts  board. 

When  Mr.  Balfour  had  completed  his  tour  of  the  West  and  noted  th6 
condition  of  the  people,  he  had  in  mind  the  districts  that  needed  the  spe* 
cial  help  it  was  proposed  to  give  in  order  to  lift  them  out  of  the  slough 
misery  to  which  they  had  been  condemned  by  the  force  of  circumstances  ovet j 
which  they  had  little  or  no  control.  In  describing  his  experiences  in  a  speecbj 
at  lyiverpool  on  the  19th.  November,  1890,  Mr.  Balfour  said:  "The  generaflj 
impression  left  upon  a  casual  traveller  is  that  you  are  dealing  withf 
a  population  not  congested  in  the  sense  of  being  crowded,  but  congest^ 
by  not  being  able  to  draw  from  their  holdings  a  safe  and  sufiicient  li^ 
lihood  for  themselves  and  their  children,  whose  condition  trembles 
stantly  on  the  verge  of  want,  and  when  the  potato  crop  fails,  goes  oa 
that  margin  and  becomes  one  of  extreme  and  even  dangerous  de 
tution. " 

These  were  the  people  and  the  districts  he  wished  the  Government^ 
help,  feeling  that  in  the  light  of  history  they  had  an  equitable  claim' 
special  consideration  by  Great  Britain,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  segrega 
the  districts  without  arbitrarily  selecting  tbem.    After  considering  sevei 


(i)   For  articles  relating  to  these  Acts  see  the  Bulletin  of  Social    and    Economic    Jfj 
telUgence  of  January,  191 2,  and  June  1913. 
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plans  he  decided  upon  the  ratio  of  population  to  valuation  as  the  test  of 
congestion  to  be  adopted,  and  accordingly  in  the  Land  Act  of  1891  estabHsh- 
ing  the  Congested  Districts  Board  it  is  defined  that:  "Where  at  the 
commencement  of  this  Act  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  a  County,  or  in  the  case  of  the  County  Cork  of  either  Riding  thereof, 
Uve  in  Electoral  Divisions  of  which  the  total  ratable  value,  when  divided 
by  the  number  of  the  population,  gives  a  sum  of  less  than  one  pound 
I  ten  shillings  for  each  individual,  those  Divisions...  shall  form  a  separate 
I  County  (in  this  Act  referred  to  as  a  Congested  Districts  County).  " 

This  definition  brought  in  areas  sparsely  populated  as  well  as  con- 
gested ones  with  dense  population,  but  the  test  failed  to  include  several 
suitable  areas  for  treatment. 

Thus  were  established  the  congested  districts  as  scheduled  in  1891. 
The  annual  income  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  at  first  was  £41,250, 
being  interest  at  2  '/i  per  cent,  on  £1,500,000  of  the  Church  Surplus  Fund 
consequent  on  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church.  It  may  be  noted 
that  this  Endowment  was  made  from  a  purely  Irish  fund.  In  addition 
about  £6,000  a  year  was  provided  from  Parliamentaiy  funds  for  the  Admini- 
strative Staff.  The  administration  of  two  small  Loan  Funds  was  also  handed 
over  to  the  Board  —  the  Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Fund,  and  the  Sea  and 
Coast  Fishery  Fund,  amounting  to  about  £66,000  and  £18,000  respectively 
in  cash,  securities,  and  outstanding  loans. 

In  the  early  years  the  Board's  operations  were  regarded  as  being  only 
experimental,  for  if  the  efforts  failed  in  their  objects  the  income  was  considered 
enough  to  risk,  whereas  if  Parhament  approved  of  what  was  done,  more  funds 
would  be  forthcoming.  As  it  turned  out,  the  Board's  utihty  was  very 
generally  admitted  and  accordingly  a  new  grant  of  £25,000  (gross)  a  year 
was  made  by  Parliament  in  1899  but  on  conditions  that  reduced  it  to 
about  £15,000  (nett).  A  further  increase  of  £20,000  per  annum  was  made 
under  the  Purchase  Act  of  1903  out  of  the  Ireland  Development  Grant ; 
and  as  a  result  of  the  finding  of  the  Dudley  Royal  Commission  of  1906  the 
Board  was  reconstructed  and  made  a  corporate  body  in  1909  and  the  income 
was  increased  to  £250,000  a  year  less  £  19,000  a  year  paid  to  the  Depart- 
iment  of  Agriculture,  as  will  be  explained  later  on. 

The  Board  now  consists  of  14  members,  of  whom  three  are  ex-officio  — 
— e  Chief  Secretary,  the  Under  Secretary,  and  the  VicePresident  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction.  IS^ine  are  nomin- 
■ated  and  honorary  members,  and  the  remaining  two  are  permanent 
i  members  in  receipt  of  a  salary  in  respect  of  the  duties  discharged 
by  them  under  the  Congested  Districts  Acts.  Under  the  Act  of  1909  the 
extent  of  the  area  of  the  congested  districts  has  been  greatly  increased 
over  that  scheduled  by  the  Act  of  1891,  as  shown  on  the  map.  The  fol- 
lowing Table  gives  some  of  the  comparative  conditions  of  the  original 
scheduled  area,  of  the  recently  added  portions,  and  of  the  remainder  of 
Ireland : 
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Table  I.  —  Area  and  Population  of  the  Congested  Districts. 


Congested 
Districts  added 


'[  Rest  of  Ireland 

(including 

Cities  and 

Towns) 


Approximate 

ratio  between 

present 

Congested 

Districts  and 

rest  of  Ireland 


Area  (in  acres)  .  .  .  .  :  3,608,569  j  4,053,910  ;  7,662,479  i  13,192,243!  i  to  2 
Population  in  1911.  .  .  i  466,372  j  594,486  I  1,060,858  '  3,329,361  i  i  to  3 
Ratable  Valuation  1911  ,     £591,168   !  £1,787,242   1  £2,378,410     £13,235,603!       i  to  6 


It  will  be  noticed  that  tbe  Act  of  1909  more  than  doubled  th'  origin- 
al area  and  population  of  the  congested  districts  and  that  the  present 
area  is  more  than  one-third  of  Ireland  while  the  population  is  about  one- 
fourth.  The  ratable  valuation  is,  however,  only  about  one  sixth  of  all  Ireland, 
thus  indicating  the  relative  poverty  of  the  Board's  districts.  They  are  also 
mainly  rural,  the  population  of  the  towns  only  amounting  to  85,391  out  \ 
of  the  1,060,858.  There  are  only  three  towns  in  the  congested  districts 
with  a  population  over  10,000,  namely  :  Galwa}^  13.255  ;  Sligo  11,163  ;  and, 
Tralee  10,300.  This  shows  the  absence  of  industries  other  than  agriculture 
and  fishing.  At  present  the  Board's  resources  are  mainly  devoted  to  oper- 
ations under  the  land  purchase  and  resale  enactments. 

Before  deaHng  in  detail  with  the  efforts  of  the  Board  in  reviving  rural 
activities,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  first  step  taken  by  the  Board  in  1892 
was  to  institute  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  economic  condition  of  the 
scheduled  districts  —  to  form  a  base  line  from  which  progress  could  after- 
wards be  measured,  as  well  as  to  indicate  the  course  of  action  which  might  be 
best  suited  for  the  different  circumstances  of  the  various  districts,  for  the 
special  characteristics  of  the  localities  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  framing! 
schemes  of  improvement.     For  example,  the  development  of  fisheries  was| 
obviously  the  work  to  be  undertaken  in  one  district,  the  improvement  of] 
agriculture  in  another,  while  in  a  third  the  undertaking  of  engineering  works] 
was  necessary  for  opening  up  a  backward  locality  and  the  assisting  of  steam- 
er services  was  found  to  supply  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  connec- 
tion between  isolated  places  and  ports  of  distribution. 

In  starting  operation  the  Board  adopted  the  principle  of  "  helpingl 
the  people  to  help  themselves.  "  No  mere  charity  or  eleemosynary  aid- 
was  given,  and  the  establishment  of  "  relief  works  "  to  alleviate  temporary 
or  exceptional  distress,  though  frequently  urged,  was  always  refused.  It 
was  fully  realised  that  such  temporising  expedients  were  only  demoralis- 
ing in  their  effect,  and  they  formed  no  part  of  the  programme  of  re -gener- 
ation adopted  by  the  Board.  No  project  that  was  not  considered  likely 
to  be  reproductive  directly  or  indirectly  was  supported.  The  Board's  efforts 
were  to  raise  the  mode  of  life  from  the  submerged  condition  to  which  it  ] 
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had  been  reduced  to  that  of  a  virile,  progressive,  self -stipporting  and  self-re- 
specting community. 

The  duties  imdertaken  by  the  Board  were  divided  mainly  into  sections 
appertaining  to  the  purchase  and  resale  of  land ;  agriculture  ;  fisheries ; 
industries ;  works  and  miscellaneous  undertakings.  These  again  had  to  be 
subdivided  as  the  exigencies  of  circumstances  demanded,  and  taking  the 
main  divisions  seriatim  the  following  summary  of  the  work  accomplished 
will  indicate  the  Board's  objects  and  procedure. 


3.  Land  purchase  and  resale  by  the  congested  districts  board 

In  treating  of  the  land  itself  as  distinguished  from  the  use  that  can  be 
made  of  it,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  although  the  general  powers  given 
by  the  Act  of  1891  to  the  Board  at  its  inception  were  wide,  and  although 
the  Act  indicates  the  enlargement  of  holdings  on  the  estates  of  private  owners 
as  one  of  the  objects  of  its  attention,  the  purchase  of  estates  was  not  ex- 
pressly authorised,  and  the  Board  could  hold  land  only  in  the  name  of  the 
Land  Commission.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1891  for  amalgamation  of 
small  holdings  on  private  estates  -stas  found  to  be  inoperative,  so  in  1893 
an  Act  was  passed  giving  the  Board  power  to  acquire  land  for  enlargement 
of  holdings  and  to  hold  it  by  means  of  trustees. 

In  1894  another  Act  was  passed  to  enable  the  Board  when  selling  an 
estate  to  give  a  guarantee  to  the  Land  Commission  for  the  regular  payment 
of  instalments  by  the  purchasing  tenants.  Thus  no  guarantee  deposit 
would  be  retained  by  the  Land  Commission  out  of  the  purchase  money. 
The  Act  also  incorporated  with  the  Congested  Districts  Board  Acts  the 
provisions  of  the  Land  Clauses  Acts  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  taking  of 
land  by  agreement. 

In  1896  the  Land  Law  Act  gave  power  to  the  Land  Commission  to 
make  advances  to  enable  the  Board  to  buy  estates.  The  advances  were 
to  be  made  in  Guaranteed  Land  Stock,  subject  to  an  annuity  of  4  per  cent 
(consisting  of  2^/4  per  cent  interest  and  i  ^  per  cent,  sinking  fund). 
This  Act  put  a  difficult  restriction  on  the  Board  as  regards  re-sale  of  their 
lands,  for  it  provided  that  the  Land  Commission  should  not  make  an  ad- 
vance to  a  tenant  to  buy  a  holding  unless  the  ratable  valuation  was  over 
£10.  Most  of  the  holdings  in  the  congested  districts  were  "  small  holdings  " 
(i.  e.,  under  £10  valuation)  and  the  Board  could  not  then  obtain  sufficient 
untenanted  land  to  bring  all  their  tenants'  holdings  up  to  £10  valuation, 
owing,  among  other  things,  to  the  operation  of  Section  40,  which  gave  tem- 
porary tenants  a  priority  in  buying  their  holdings  in  the  Land  Judge's 
Court,  thus  preventing  such  lands  from  coming  into  the  possession  of  the 
Board  who  would  have  used  them  for  the  enlargement  of  small  holdings. 
The  Board  could  not,  therefore,  expect  to  be  in  a  position  to  re-sell  much 
land  through  the  Land  Commission  and  of  course  the  disqualified  tenants 
had  not  cash  to  buy  direct  from  the  Board.     The  disabilitv  was  removed 
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by  the  Act  of  1899  which  suspended  the  operation  of  Section  40  on  the 
Board  making  an  offer  to  purchase  an  estate  in  the  Ivand  Judges'  Court, 
thus  preventing  a  "  Court  tenant  "  purchasing  grass  lands  until  the  Board's 
offer  for  purchase  of  the  estate  had  been  considered.  The  Act  also  enabled 
the  Land  Commission  to  make  advances  for  redemption  of  the  head  rents 
affecting  estates  purchased  by  the  Board.  This  had  formerly  to  be  done 
by  cash  out  of  the  Board's  slender  income.  The  Act  also  removed  the 
barrier  as  to  sale  of  "small  holdings,"  and  increased  the  Board's  income 
by  about  £15,000. 

The  next  Act  passed  for  the  Board  was  the  Act  of  1901  which  gave  them 
power  to  deal  with  a  tenant  who  obstructed  the  re-arrangement  of  holdings 
on  estates  purchased.  The  Act  further  empowered  the  Board  to  enter  on 
non-judicial  holdings  to  make  arrangements  as  to  turbary,  etc.,  —  a  fruitful 
source  of  trouble  in  the  West  of  Ireland.  The  Purchase  of  Land  Act  (No.  2) 
of  1 901  deals  with  the  annuity  payable  on  a  holding  to  which  lands  had 
been  added  — treating  as  one  holding  the  old  portion  and  the  enlargement. 

The  most  important  of  the  Land  Purchase  Acts  so  far  was  that  of  1903 
which  reverted  to  cash  advances  instead  of  land  stock,  gave  vendors  a 
bonus  of  12  per  cent  on  the  purchase-money  of  estates  sold,  to  facilitate 
negotiations  for  sale  of  estates,  as  distinguished  from  holdings  (the  system 
heretofore  in  operation)  and  enabled  a  vendor  when  selling  his  estate  to 
obtain  an  advance  to  repurchase  his  demesne  as  if  he  were  a  tenant.  The 
Act  further  placed  a  limit  on  advances  for  purchase  of  Court  lettings  in  the 
Land  Judge's  Court,  increased  the  maximum  limit  for  county  advances, 
reduced  the  annuity  payable  by  tenant  purchasers  to  3  %  per  cent,  (interest  as 
before  at  2  '/i  per  cent.,  but  sinking  fund  at  ^  per  cent)  for  68  14  years  at  a 
uniform  rate  instead  of  4  per  cent  as  formerly  with  decadal  reductions, 
enabled  the  Board  to  settle  accounts  with  the  Land  Commission  after  sale 
of  each  estate  instead  of  by  county  groups  as  formerly,  facilitated  re-sales 
to  tenants,  and  added  £20,000  to  the  Board's  income.  This  Act  was  most 
successful  in  causing  numerous  landlords  to  agree  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions for  the  sale  of  their  estates,  but  unfortunately  it  did  not  sufficiently 
secure  priority  of  attention  to  the  claims  of  the  congested  districts.  The  new 
annuity  of  3  ^  per  cent  had  some  years  before  in  the  case  of  Clare  Island 
been  devised  by  the  Board,  who  saw  the  advantage  of  reducing  the  sinking 
fund  rate  to  ^4  P^r  cent  and  enabled  sales  to  be  arranged  at  a  3  ^4  per  cent 
annuity  that  could  not  have  been  brought  about  on  the  old  4  per  cent  basis. 

The  Land  Act  of  1904  sanctioned  the  pa5rment  of  the  bonus  to  landlords^ 
who  were  tenants-for-life  fOr  their  own  use  and  benefit,  freed  from  any  trust 
or  other  claim.     This  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  sales  of  estates  whicl 
had  been  retarded  by  tenants-for-life. 

Owing  to  the  success  of  the  1903  Act  outside  the  congested  districts 
delay  occurred  in  paying  landlords  their  purchase-money  and  the  Treasury 
would  not  continue  to  make  prompt  cash  advances  for  financing  sales 
as  fast  as  they  were  arranged. 

The  Act  of  1909  accordingly  re-introduced  payments  in  Land  Stock 
at  3  ^  per  cent,  (interest  3  per  cent,  and  sinking  fund  ^  per  cent.).   It 
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re-cx)nstituted  and  increased  both  the  powers  and  income  of  the  Board 
as  a  result  of  the  Inquiry  held  from  1906  to  1908  by  the  Dudley  Royal 
Commission  on  Congestion.  The  Board's  income  was  raised  to  £250,000 
a  year,  of  which  £19,000  is  paid  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  to  meet  expenditure  in  connection  with 
the  powers  and  duties  transferred  to  the  Department  from  the  Board  under 
Section  47 — Vu.. : 

(a)  the  provision  of  seed  potatoes  and  seed  oats  ; 

(b)  agricultural  instruction  or  practical  husbandry :  and 

(c)  aiding  and  developing  of  forestry,  or  the  breeding  of  live-stock 
or  poultry. 

The  1909  Act  created  a  scheme  for  advances  for  purchase  either  in  land 
stock,  or  cash,  or  partly  in  each,  the  intention  being  to  settl*"  priority  and 
faciHtate  the  completion  of  sales  where  cash  to  pay  ofiF  the  vendors  would 
not  be  provided  by  the  Treasury  for  several  years  to  come,  under  the  terms 
of  the  Act  1903.  The  fixed  12  per  cent,  bonus  was  altered  to  one  on  a  sliding 
scale  varying  up  to  18  per  cent,  and  details  were  revised  as  to  limits  for 
advances,  as  to  turbary,  etc. 

It  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Board's  operations  in 
cormection  with  the  purchase,  re-arrangement  and  re-sale  of  lands  to  give 
the  following  summaries  up  to  the  31st.  March,  1914  : 

Table  II.  —  Estates  purchased  or  offered/or  sale  between  1891 
and  3is^  March,  1914. 


Period 


No. 
of  Tenants 


Estimated 
Purchase-price 


£. 


(a)  Purchased  under  Acts  prior  to  1909 .    . 

(6)  Purchased  under  Act  of  1909 

(c)  Offered  for  sale  since  1909  but  not  yet 
purchased 

Totals    .    .    . 


15,727 
29,737 

22,800 


497,484 
1,178,698 


2.260,551 
3.983,329 


904,975  3,820,325 


68,264  j        2,581,157  i      10,064,205 


Table  III.  —  Estates  re-sold  by  the  Board  up  to  ^ist.  March.,  1914. 


No. 
of  Tenants 


Resale  prices 


£. 


Prior  to  Act  of  1909 
Since  Act  of  1909  . 


9,371 
3,497 


246,394 
93,758 


1,167,846 
571.301 


Totals 


12.868 


340,152 


1,739.147 
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Since  the  Act  of  1909  the  greater  numbei  of  the  Board's  Estates 
Staff  have  been  engaged  upon  operations  and  arrangements  in  connection 
with  purchase  of  Estates  which  were  offered  for  sale  and  for  which  it  was 
considered  desirable  to  settle  terms  of  purchase  without  delay.  As  fhe 
negotiations  for  purchase  are  now  drawing  to  a  close  in  the  majority  of 
cases  of  estates  offered,  it  is  being  arranged  that  more  rapid  progress  shall 
be  made  henceforth  in  carrying  out  improvements  and  re-distributing  lands 
for  re-sale  to  tenant  purchasers. 


§  4.  Redistribution  of  holdings. 

So  much  for  the  Board's  operations  in  the  handling  of  the  land  itself 
and  aiding  in  the  transfer  from  the  dual  to  the  single  ownership  in  a  way 
which  will,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  allow  the  new  peasant-proprietors  to 
make  a  living  out  of  their  land.  But  the  Board  are  fully  aware  that  many  of 
the  purchasers  cannot  live  on  the  produce  of  the  land  alone,  because  there 
is  not  enough  land  in  Connacht  for  enlarging  holdings  so  as  to  give  every 
tenant-purchaser  a  holding  out  of  which  alone  he  can  support  his  family. 
The  improvement  of  house  accommodation  and  the  provision  of  out-houses 
for  live  stock  by  means  of  a  scheme  of  free  grants  and  loans  to  tenants  will 
be  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  Board's  work. 

Therefore  the  Board  have  to  exercise  a  discretion  in  the  allotment 
of  land  —  a  task  that  is  made  easier  by  a  prohibition  in  the  Act  of  1909  against 
giving  land  to  landless  men,  the  only  classes  to  which  the  Board  can  give 
holdings  being  tenants,  tenant -purchasers  and  herdsmen. 

Before  referring  to  the  Board's  efforts  to  develop  husbandry  and  the 
conditions  of  life  on  the  land,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  West  the 
people  have  for  generations  in  several  hundreds  of  cases  been  unable  to  live 
on  the  patches  of  poor  land  they  held — rarely  in  one  compact  lot,  but  divided 
and  sub-divided  among  families  from  time  to  time  at  rents  varying  from 
a  few  shillings  to  a  few  pounds.  With  these  holdings  there  are  usually 
rights  to  cut  turf  for  fuel  and  sometimes  for  sale,  while  on  the  sea  board 
there  are  rights  to  cut  sea-weed  for  manure  as  well  as  to  bum  for  kelp 
manufacture,  and  there  is  also  frequently  some  grazing  or  commonage  appur- 
tenant. On  the  sea-board,  too,  the  resources  are  augmented  by  fishing  and  by 
the  cheap  carriage  of  foodstuffs,  etc. ,  while  there  and  elsewhere  there  are  weav- 
ing, knitting,  lace-making,  and  such  home  industries  to  help  the  family  in 
making  a  living.  Other  subsidiary  sources  of  income,  varying  according  to 
localities,  are  the  English  and  Scotch  harvesting  operations  and  gifts  from 
relatives  abroad.  A  substantial  addition  to  the  comfort  of  the  "  congests  " 
for  the  past  few  years  is  the  Old  Age  Pensions,  of  which  the  West  gets  a 
large  proportion  owing  to  the  poverty  and  longevity  of  the  people.  Referring 
to  the  British  harvesting  and  other  work  the  receipts  may  average  about 
£10  per  man  profit  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
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To  return  to  the  Land  Purchase  procedure,  the  several  Acts  enable  the 
Board  by  advances  from  the  Land  Commission  to  buy  out  the  landlords,  and 
the  Board  then  devote  a  part  of  their  income  to  various  improvements  on 
the  estates,  the  work  being  done  under  the  supervision  of  Inspectors  by  the 
tenants  and  their  families.  When  the  estates  are  ready  for  sale  they  are 
sold  to  the  tenants  at  prices  which  recoup  the  Board  for  about  half  of  the 
money  spent  on  improvements.  It  is  estimated  that  the  irrecoverable  ex- 
penditure in  estate  improvements  will  amount  to  about  £100,000  per  annum. 
Sales  to  tenants  are  made  through  the  Land  Commission  and  the  Board's 
advances  for  purchase  are  cancelled  by  the  advances  (loans)  made  to  tenant- 
purchasers.  Thus  the  Board  are  intermediaries  or  agents  in  bringing  about 
the  purchase,  improvement,  and  transfer  of  <  states  from  landlords  to  small 
tenant-purchasers,  the  land  and  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  the 
people  being  improved  while  the  estates  are  in  the  Board's  hands.  Of  coturse 
the  Board  have  to  buy  relatively  good  estates  in  certain  localities  in  order 
to  have  untenanted  lands  to  enlarge  small  holdings  in  the  neighbour- 
ing district ;  but  when  holdings  are  comparatively  well-circumstanced  there 
is  no  need  for  the  Board  to  intervene  and  the  owners  may,  and  in  some  cases 
do,  sell  direct  to  the  tenants  through  the  Estate  Commissioners  without 
reference  to  the  Board. 

The  fact  of  holdings  being  small  in  size  is  not  the  only  drawback  in 
settlement,  for  sometimes  holdings  by  the  repeated  splitting  up  among 
famiUes  become  under  the  "  nmdale  system  "  exceedingly  complicated 
and  involved.  A  patch  of  a  few  acres  in  area  might  be  made  up  in  some 
cases  of  as  many  as  30  to  40  detached  plots  without  any  sufl&cient  bound- 
aries, being  only  marked  by  stones  or  a  strip  of  grass  —  some  plots  being 
as  far  away  as  3  miles  from  the  tenant's  house.  It  is  obvious  that  any  at- 
tempt at  a  proper  system  of  agriculture  is  exceedingly  difSctdt,  if  not  im- 
possible tmder  such  circumstances.  In  dealing  with  these  cases  the  Board 
has  to  value  all  interests  and  re-divide  the  entire  estate  into  new  compact 
holdings  as  far  as  practicable.  It  may  be  remarked  that  under  the  Land 
Purchase  Acts  while  lands  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Land  Com- 
mission sub-division  is  illegal. 

A  matter  of  prime  importance  in  the  redistribution  of  land  among  small 
landholders  unaccustomed  to  manage  good  farms  is  that  if,  after  purchasing, 
they  were  left  to  work  out  their  own  economic  salvation  on  enlarged  hold- 
ings without  any  guiding  influence  or  advice  as  to  the  management  of  their 
farms  under  their  new  circumstances,  the  increase  of  land  merely  would 
only  half-equip  the  new  tenant  purchasers.  But  the  Board  make  loans 
to  tenant -purchasers  for  purchase  of  live-stock,  for  improvements  in  dwellings, 
etc.  (loans  to  over  £  10,000  for  house  improvements  have  been  made) ; 
and  by  arrangements  between  the  Board  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction,  the  Department  is  arranging  to  supply  agricul- 
tural instruction  for  the  owners  of  the  new  holdings.  This  co-ordination 
of  the  two  Departments  appears  to  be  well  calculated  to  make  the  most 
of  the  operations  of  the  Land   Purchase  Acts,  and  to  render  the  practice 
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of  agriculture  in  the  congested   districts  as  skilful  and  proj&table  as  it  is 
practicable  to  make  it. 


§  5.  Improvement  of  housing. 

The  housing  conditions  of  the  people  have  always  received  special 
consideration  owing  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  the  work  of  re- 
generation. 

Until  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  districts  are  provided  with  clean 
and  healthy  homes,  with  proper  out-offices  for  the  live-stock,  instead  of 
their  present  insanitary  dwellings,  no  substantial  improvement  could  be 
expected  in  the  general  tone  of  life. 

The  following  figures  will  show  the  work  done  by  the  Board  and  their 
tenants  and  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  housing  : 

Table  IV.  —  Money  spent  on  housing  improvement. 

Number  of  new  houses  erected  by  the  Board  on  their 

estates 1.956 

Number  of  new  houses  erected  by  Board's  Tenants  with 

assistance  from  the  Baard 1,523 

Number  of  houses  improved  by  tenants  with  aid  from 
the  Board 2,880 

Total  amount  spent  by  the  Board  in  grants  and  advances 
to  tenants  for  new  houses  or  improvements  in  existing 
ones  on  Board's  Estates £437,112 

Nor  are  the  Board's  efforts  to  improve  housing  conditions  in  the  con- 
gested districts  confined  to  the  estates  which  pass  through  their  hands. 
They  have  devised  a  plan  for  "  helping  the  people  to  help  themselves  " 
under  what  is  known  as  the  Parish  Committee  Scheme.  In  this  the  Board 
set  apart  out  of  their  income  a  lump  sum  and  apportio  1  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  parishes  in  their  area,  the  annual  expenditure  on  the  scheme  at  present 
being  £20,000.  A  local  Committee,  comprising  clergy,  doctors,  rural 
district  councillors  and  six  elected  persons,  is  formed  to  administer  the  grant 
given  to  the  parish  under  regulations  prepared  by  the  Board.  This  Commit- 
tee selects  from  among  the  applicants  for  aid  a  number  of  the  poorest 
landholders  below  £7  ratable  valuation  and  votes  grants  for  approved 
works  —  usually  the  building  of  new  or  improvement  of  old  dwellings,  the 
addition  of  a  room  to  a  house,  the  building  of  out-offices,  etc. 

In  making  selection  of  recipients  for  grants,  the  Parish  Committee 
are  instructed  to  adopt  the  cases  where  the  people  are  most  in  need  of  aid 
and  make  the  best  offers  by  their  own  work  to  carry  out  improvements 
—  the  more  the  tenant  binds  himself  to  do  the  better  chance  he  has  of 
obtaining  a  grant.  Under  the  rules  no  one  can  get  assistance  who  does  not 
offer  to  turn  out  a  job  worth  in  capital  value  at  least  3  or  4  times  the  amount 
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of  the  grant,  and  the  competition  for  grants  may  bring  out  work  worth 
from  5  to  ID  times  the  value  of  the  sum  voted.  Thus  the  spirit  of  self- 
help  is  fostered  and  the  best  efforts  of  the  people  drawn  out  to  improve 
their  housing. 

Roughly  the  advances  made  are  intended  to  barely  cover  the  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  for  purchase  of  materials  or  wages  of  skilled  labour  (ma- 
sons and  carpenters,  etc.)  all  the  rest  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  fam- 
ily of  the  grantee.  Many  a  poor  landholder  would  in  days  gone  by  with 
or  without  the  aid  of  a  mason  or  carpenter  be  anxious  to  put  up  an 
outhouse  if  he  could  purchase  the  timber  or  roofing  materials,  but  the 
work  remained  undone  and  he  continued  in  miserable  surroundings  for 
want  of  the  ready  cash  to  start  the  work  and  owing  to  a  fear  that  he  would 
be  charged  more  rent  on  accoimt  of  the  improvement  of  his  holding.  For 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  custom  in  Ireland  (differing  from  the  Eng- 
lish system)  is  for  the  landlord  to  merely  let  the  soil  and  the  tenant  has 
to  do  ever5^hing  in  fitting  up  buildings,  fences,  etc.  The  Board's  Parish 
Committee  in  this  way  supplies  the  necessary  motive  power  to  stimulate 
improvements  in  social  and  material  weU-being. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  Parish  Committees.  It 
should  be  noted  that  these  grants  are  made  apart  from  the  Board's  estate- 
improvement  schemes. 

Table  V.  —  Grants  under  the  Parish  Committee  Scheme 
for  Housing  Improvement. 




Number 

Amount 
of  Grants  paid 
to  Recipients 

£ 

Estimated 

value  of  the  work 

done  for  the  sum 

paid   as  im 

I     previous  column 

£ 

New  dwellings  erected 

Improvements  to  existing  houses  .    . 

1,116 
27.151* 

5.590 
36.585 

1 

?               40,996 
152,101 

Total    .    .    . 

28,267 

42.175 

193,097 

{♦)  Under  the  scheme  several  grants  may  be  made  from  year  to  year  towards  gradual 
improvements  to  the  same  house  or  out-offices. 

The  Board  have  also  a  scheme  for  granting  loans  to  tenant-purchasers 
of  holdings  n  A  exceeding  £  7  ratable  valuation  who  desire  to  tmdertake  the 
erection  or  improvement  of  houses  after  they  have  purchased  their  hold- 
ings, either  through  the  Estates  Commissioners  or  through  the  Board. 
It  was  found  that  in  many  cases  tenants  who  were   not   properly  housed 
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at  tl-.e  time  tbey  bought  their  holdings  were  afterwards  anxious  to  c  ^me  i  -"to 
ilue  with  their  neighbours  who  had  improved  their  dwellings  under  one  or 
other  of  the  Board's  schemes,  thus  showing  the  stimulating  effect  of  seeing 
the  houses  around  tb.  m  improved.  The  Board,  therefore,  in  order  to  meet'" 
the  desire  of  these  people  decided  to  lend  them  money  on  solvent  security. 
The  scheme  has  only  been  in  operation  a  short  time,  but  so  far  the  following 
cases  have  been  dealt  with : 

Table  VI.  —  Loans  to  Tenant-Purchasers  for  Housing  Improvement. 

No.  of  Loans      Amount  lent 

New  Dwellings  erected 245  £7,852 

Improvement  to  existing  dwelling.         156  £3.133 


Totals   .    .    .         401  £10,985 

It  is  thus  seen  how  the  effect  of  a  healthy  rivalry  creates  or  increases 
a  desire  of  the  people  to  improve  their  dwellings  and  surroundings.  People 
who  remember  the  condition  of  the  houses  and  farms  of  the  West  about 
20  years  ago  and  compare  it  with  that  of  to-day  testify  to  the  wonderful 
improvement  they  see  in  the  appearance  of  the  whole  face  of  the  country. 
As  proving  the  extent  to  which  the  general  impression  of  the  observer  is 
borne  out  by  a  house-to-house  survey,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  Returns 
of  the  Census  Commissioners  regarding  Housing  for  1891  and  1911  which 
when  compared  show  that  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  Counties  Donegal  and 
Kerry,  and  of  Connacht  there  is  an  increase  of  21.5  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  first  class  houses  while  there  is  a  decrease  of  over  5  per  cent, 
in  the  2nd.  and  3rd.  class,  and  a  decrease  of  78.4  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
fourth  (or  worst)  class  of  houses !  This  last  figure  is  very  remarkable  and 
points  to  a  marvellous  improvement  in  the  home  surroundings  of  the 
congested  districts  which  cannot  fail  to  have  an  up-lifting  effect  on  the 
habits  as  well  as  physical  condition  and  social  well-being  of  the  people. 
It  shows  what  can  be,  and  has  been,  done  by  the  Board,  local  bodies,  and  the 
people  working  together  to  improve  housing  accommodation ;  and  when 
people  are  decently  housed  improvements  in  other  respects  inevitably 
follow. 


§  6.  Improvements  in  agriculture,  live-stock  etc. 

Apaart  fom  the  Board's  dealings  in  the  land  itself  in  the  earlier  years  of 
their  work,  they  gave  (having  regard  to  their  small  income)  earnest 
attention  to  the  advantages  accruing  from  improvement  in  the  breed- 
in  gof  horses,  donkeys,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry,  in  bee-keeping,  and 
also  in  giving  practical  instructicon  with  the    object    of    improving   tha 
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methods  of  cultivation  in  the  congested  districts.  Itinerant  instructors  were 
appointed,  example  plots  were  cultivated,  and  example  holdings  fuUy 
worked,  all  operations  being  clearly  explained  for  the  information  of  the 
neighbouring  farmers.  When  the  Local  Government  Act  was  passed  in  1898 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  established 
in  1899,  it  was  found  that  there  would  be  over-lapping  if  the  Board 
and  the  Department  were  to  continue  working  in  the  same  localities. 
The  Board  could  not  legally  operate  outside  the  congested  districts,  the 
Department  could  not  legally  expend  their  funds  inside  the  congested 
districts,  and  the  new  County  Councils  could  not  levy  rates  for  Coimty 
Agricultural  Committees  to  spend  on  agricultural  schemes  except  over 
entire  coimty  areas  comprising  both  congested  and  non-congested  areas. 
Accordingly  a  working  arrangement  was  made  by  which  the  entire  work 
of  agricultural  development  in  the  congested  districts  was  taken  over  in 
1904  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Board  paying  a  fixed  sum  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  work  undertaken  in  the  congested  districts.  This 
subsidy  was  reconsidered  when  the  congested  districts  were  enlarged  in 
1909,  and  it  was  fixed  for  a  term  of  years  of  years  at  £19,000  per 
annum  under  the  Land  Act  of  1909,  when  the  work  was  by  Section  47 
formally  transferred  to  the  Department,  as  already  explained. 

The  Board's  efforts  for  agricultural  improvement  were  necessarily  small 
as  compared  with  the  systematic  and  comprehensive  schemes  instituted 
by  the  Department  with  their  larger  funds  and  their  staff  of  highly  trained 
agriculturists.  Every  year  benefits  are  being  conferred  upon  farmers, 
among  which  may  be  specially  mentioned  the  provision  of  veterinary  sur- 
geons and  the  establishment  of  veterinary  dispensaries  in  parts  of  the 
country  where   such  advantages  had  not  existed. 

In  a  short  paper  like  this  the  details  cannot  be  stated  of  all  the  Board's 
Hve-stock  schemes,  one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  their  work. 
Besides,  the  transfer  of  these  duties  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
more  properly  place  a  record  of  the  results  obtained  within  the  scope  of 
a  report  on  the  Department's  activities.  The  Board  took  steps  to  improve  the 
breed  of  live-stock  by  importing  hardy  strains,  and  improved  poultry,  both 
for  table  and  laying,  by  crossing  the  home-breeds  and  exchanging  eggs, 
to  avoid  the  evils  of  in-breeding.  Bee-keeping  was  given  special  attention 
owing  to  its  peculiar  suitability  as  a  cottage  industry,  and  the  capital  re- 
quired is  so  very  little  while  a  very  high  percentage  of  profit  is  obtainable. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  one  hive  may  in  a  good  year  produce  as  much 
profit  as  a  pig. 


§  7.  The  fishing  and  ai.ued  industries. 

In  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  decide  upon  plans  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  residents  of  the  congested  districts  littoral,  the  Board  first 
examined  the  condition  of  affairs  along  the  whole  western  sea-board  from 
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Donegal  to  Cork,  and  they  found  that  while  in  the  counties  south  of  the 
Shannon  the  fisheries  were  in  a  fair  state  of  development,  so  far  as  mark- 
ets and  transit  facilities  were  concerned,  allowing  for  the  difficulties  in 
landing  fish,  in  Connacht  and  Donegal  the  transit  and  market  arrangements 
were  defective,  as  well  as  the  landing  accommodation.  Along  the  whole 
coast  there  was  a  dearth  of  capital  to  provide  boats  and  gear  to  properly 
work  the  fisheries,  and  except  in  a  few  places  there  were  no  fleets  of  decked 
fishing  boats  such  as  were  worked  regularly  in  Irish  waters  by  French,  Dutch, 
Manx,  and  British  fishermen.  This  survey  enabled  the  Board  to  deal 
with  local  suggestions  and  applications  for  aid  of  various  kinds. 

As  regards  suitability  for  the  Coasts  where  there  are  no  natural  har- 
bours capable  of  accommodating  large  boats,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  open 
boats  that  can  be  hauled  up  on  a  beach  are  more  suitable  for  the  local 
fisherm  n  (who  are  usually  also  small  farmers)  then  either  yawls  or 
large  boats  requiring  shelter,  because  the  ciews  can  carry  the  light 
boats  to  safety,  whereas  heavy  boats  would  have  to  take  their  chance 
lying  at  anchor.  In  stormy  weather  —  and  the  West  Coast  is  open  to 
all  the  force  of  the  Atlantic  gales  —  the  anchored  boats  are  sometimes 
driven  ashore  and  smashed  while  open  boats  and  the  "  curraghs  " 
(or  small  canvas-covered  canoes)  are  deposited  high  and  dry.  Hence  these 
canoes,  though  they  may  look  primitive,  are  found  to  better  suit  the  require- 
ments of  the  fishermen-farmers  than  large  boats.  These  men  have  little 
capital  and  do  not  fish  all  the  year  round.  It  would  not  pay  them  to 
invest  capital  in  large  boats,  even  if  they  had  it,  for  unless  fishermen  who 
go  in  for  such  boats  continue  at  it  all  the  year  round,  and  make  it  their 
sole  occupation,  they  cannot  make  fishing  pay  a  proper  dividend  on  their 
outlay.  The  canoes  cost  very  little,  and  therefore  suit  the  class  of  men 
who  use  them  when  fishing  seasons  and  weather  warrant.  But  they  often 
pay  in  results  as  high  remuneration  for  work  done  as  if  the  men  were  engaged 
during  the  same  time  as  "  hands  "  on  board  a  big  fishing  boat.  They  will 
for  this  reason  continue  to  be  used,  even  though  there  has  been  a  revolu- 
tion of  late  years  in  the  working  of  large  boats. 

With  the  object  of  encouraging  fishing,  the  Board  in  many  instances 
met  local  demands  by  erecting  piers,  slips,  and  quays  to  provide  means  of 
landing  fish  and  giving  boats  reasonable  safety. 

In  considering  the  fishing  industry,  a  broad  line  is  drawn  between 
"  freshing,  "  or  the  marketing  of  fresh  fish,  and  the  curing  or  preserv- 
ation of  fish  for  export  as  well  as  home  tiade.  "  Freshing  "  can  only  be 
carried  on  where  there  are  regular  and  quick  means  of  transit,  chiefly  to 
the  English  markets,  the  principal  sources  of  cconsumption.  This  trade 
involves  much  preparation  —  fish  boxes,  ice,  ice-hulk,  etc.  —  and  in 
their  operations  the  Board  provided  all  necessary  plant  and  started 
fresh-fish  centres,  notably  for  spring-mackerel  fishing  at  Aran  Islands 
(Galway  Bay),  and  some  mainland  centres  in  Galway  and  Mayo,  the 
fish  being  despatched  over  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  system  to 
Dublin  and  thence  to  England.  The  Board's  object  was  not  to  become 
fish  merchants  themselves  but  to  afford  an  object-lesson  in  starting  the 
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industry,  to  demonstrate  that  it  could  be  made  to  pay.  Having  done  this, 
the  Board  retired,  and  now  there  are  fish-merchants  carrying  on  the  trade 
on  commercial  lines.  To  aid  the  industry,  the  Board  subsidised  a  few 
steamer  services  from  outlying  places  to  the  railway. 

In  the  cured-fish  trade  on  the  other  hand  much  capital  has  to  be  sunk  in 
providing  the  necessary  curing-sheds,  stores,  salt,  barrels,  hiring  of  coopers 
and  curers,  etc.  Having  done  this  at  several  centres  where  curing  was  pre- 
viously unknown  or  forgotten,  the  Board  leased  or  sold  their  stations  and 
left  the  development  of  the  industry  to  the  enterprise  of  commercial  fish- 
curers.  The  result  has  been  most  encouraging,  particularly  in  County  Don- 
egal where  the  headquarters  of  the  Board's  herring-trade  is  located.  At 
Downings  Bay  in  a  few  years  they  converted  a  poor  locality  where  a  cured 
fish  trade  was  unknown  into  one  of  the  busiest  of  herring-centres,  and  fleets 
of  over  200  Scotch  and  Irish  boats  have  made  the  place  a  hive  of  industry, 
giving  employment  to  great  numbers  of  men  and  women.  And  considerable 
employment  is  also  given  in  carting  the  fish.  The  herrings  taken  off  the 
Donegal  coast  and  cured  at  Downings  at  first  won  the  highest  place  in  the 
world's  markets  and  were  specially  sought  for  at  the  leading  foreign  cen- 
tres of  consumption  but  as  the  steam-drifters  came  to  the  coast  in  recent 
years  and  intercepted  the  shoals  out  at  sea,  the  quality  of  the  herrings  has 
sunk  nearer  to  the  average,  as  the  Downings  herrings  in  earlier  years  did 
not  acquire  their  peculiar  quality  until  they  had  arrived  close  to  the  shore. 

Various  kinds  of  fish-curing  are  carried  on  in  the  Board's  stations  ac- 
cording to  the  class  of  fish  fotmd  in  the  locality  (cod,  ling,  etc.),  but  the 
herring  and  mackerel  from  the  industrial  point  of  view  are  those  out  of 
which  the  biggest  earnings  are  made  by  fishermen  and  fish-merchants. 

In  these  ventures  of  pioneer  fishing  and  curing,  the  Board  had  to  risk 
loss,  and  some  big  reverses  have  been  sustained  here  and  there  by  the  loss  of 
boats  that  could  not  be  insured,  but  the  Board  consider  it  part  of  their 
duty  as  pioneers  to  test  the  different  fishing  centres  in  the  congested  dis- 
tricts and  thus  encourage  the  people  to  embark  on  new  grounds  when  it 
has  been  proved  that  they  are  safe,  or  at  least  hold  out  reasonable  prospect 
of  success. 

One  of  the  important  functions  of  the  Board  is  to  make  loans  to 
fishermen  to  enable  them  to  procure  suitable  boats  and  gear  with  which 
to  pursue  their  calling.  In  no  case  do  the  Board  adv^ance  cash  to  a 
borrower.  They  either  purchase  what  is  required  and  hand  it  over  to 
the  fisherman  on  receiving  proper  security  for  repayment  of  the  loan,  or 
arrange  to  allow  him  to  purchase  where  he  wishes  and  then  pay  the  account 
direct  on  proof  of  delivery,  usually  in  the  presence  of  the  local  representa- 
tives of  the  Board.  Loans  are  also  made  in  special  cases  to  assist  in  fish- 
curing  operations,  and  the  Board  occasionally  import  cargoes  of  barrel- 
making  materials,  selling  them  on  credit  along  the  coast  to  curers  on  a 
quick-repayment  system.  By  these  means  the  Board  are  slowly  working 
small  but  enterprising  merchants  into  a  position  of  being  capitalists  capable 
of  largely  extending  their  trade. 
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Another  and  more  complicated  system  of  aiding  fishermen  to  become 
owners  of  large  boats  is  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  known  as  the  "  share- 
system.  "  Under  this  procedure  the  Board  supplies  the  boat  and  gear 
to  a  selected  crew  who  undertake  by  an  agreement  to  work  the  boat ;  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  earnings  are  divided  into  shares,  the  agreement  running 
until  the  Board's  share  of  proceeds  repays  the  purchase  outlay,  when  the 
boat  and  gear  become  the  property  of  the  crew.  The  Board  retain  plen- 
ary powers  of  dealing  with  the  crew  while  the  agreement  is  in  force,  in 
order  to  ensure  proper  discipline  and  control  of  the  boat  and  its  operations. 
An  instructor  is  placed  in  charge  who  acts  as  "  skipper  "  of  the  boat  as 
well  as  teacher  of  the  crew.  This  system  was  first  tried  in  Donegal  and 
was  found  very  successful  in  the  case  of  decked  sailing  boats  until  the  advent 
of  power  fishing  boats,  since  when  the  crews  of  sailing-boats  have  not  been 
so  successful. 

In  developing  the  fishing  industry,  the  Board  have  had  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  training  men  as  fishermen,  and  in  the  case  of  large  boats 
intended  to  proceed  to  deep-sea  fishing-grounds,  they  had  to  train  them  to 
be  sailors  as  well  as  fishermen.  Many  of  the  men  had  never  seen  a  com- 
pass until  taught  its  use  on  the  Board's  boats,  but  they  soon  became  pro- 
ficient in  their  new  sphere  of  activity.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Board's 
work  they  engaged  experienced  Scotch  fishermen  to  teach  the  local  en  ws, 
and  the  instrvictor  was  made  the  skipper  of  the  boats  (whether  loan  or 
share-boats).  Now  many  Irish  fishermen  are  fit  to  act  as  instructors  for 
young  crews.  In  addition  to  instruction  in  fishing  and  fish-curing,  the  Board 
have  classes  for  instruction  in  net -mending,  and  mounting  of  nets,  but  this 
subject  is  nov/  included  in  the  routine  of  fishing  and  all  crews  have  to 
prepare  and  care  their  own  nets. 

During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  the  fishing  industry  has  kept 
pace  with  the  progress  in  ship-building  generally.  The  introduction  of 
steam-trawUng  was  followed  by  the  building  of  steam-drifters  and  motor- 
boats  and  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  old-time  sailing  craft 
will  be  "crowded  out"  of  competition  at  large  fishing  centres  by  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  modem  power-boats.  Even  sailing  craft  are  being  fitted 
with  steam  capstans  for  hauling  nets  and  gear.  To  keep  up  to  date  with 
the  times,  the  Board  have  procured  for  experimental  purposes,  and  as  in- 
struction-boats for  the  training  of  crews,  various  kinds  of  steam-drifters 
and  motor-boats  and  in  the  light  of  their  experience  (which  they  place 
at  the  disposal  of  local  fishermen)  they  make  loans  to  enable  enterprising 
fishermen  to  fit  out  motor-boats  of  a  suitable  design. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  the  increasing  fishing  industry  the  Board  open- 
ed some  boat-building  yards  under  skilled  instructors  and  designers,  and 
also  sent  instructors  to  work  in  private  yards  to  aid  local  builders  in  design- 
ing and  building  fishing  boats,  the  idea  of  the  Board  being  to  give  in- 
struction rather  than  to  make  money  in  boat-building.  Another  form  of 
the  Board's  activities  in  assisting  mackerel  and  herring-curing  was  to  open 
barrel-making  workshops  under  skilled  coopers  who  took  in  local  hands  as 
apprentices  to  be  trained.     In  course  of  years  there  have  been  numerous 
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men  trained  who  are  now  working  as  coopers  and  curers,  and  the  barrels 
made  in  the  Board's  workshops  are  sold  to  local  fish  carers  when  their  own 
stock  of  barrels  runs  short. 

For  assisting  the  Board  to  carry  on  satisfactorily  their  varions  fishery 
operations,  and  for  providing  a  ready  way  to  inspect  the  coast  work  of 
the  staff,  it  was  considered  desirable  to  build  a  special  steamer  suitable 
for  cargo-work  and  at  the  same  time  possessing  sufl&cient  accommodation 
for  those  employed  in  inspection  duty.  She  also  does  some  police  duty 
in  preventing  illegal  trawling  in  prohibited  areas,  the  responsibility  of 
this  public  service  being  under  the  Department  of  x\griculture. 

One  of  the  side-issues  of  fishery  development  is  the  necessity  of  look- 
ing after  the  social  well-being  of  the  men,  and  coffee  stalls  were  opened  at 
some  places  where  fishermen  could  be  supplied  with  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  and 
have  accommodation  for  letter-writing  and  social  intercourse.  These  stalls 
are  much  appreciated  by  the  men,  especially  those  away  from  home. 

The  results  of  the  Board's  operations  in  developing  the  fishing  and  al- 
lied industries  have  been  far-reaching,  for  not  merely  is  work  found  for 
the  men,  but  also  for  their  wives  and  daughters  who  obtain  employment 
on  shore  at  cleaning,  salting,  packing  of  herrings  and  mackerel.  Indi- 
rectly all  the  local  people  benefit  by  the  circulation  of  money,  and  the 
general  standard  of  comfort  is  raised.  There  is  an  increased  demand  for 
food-stuffs  and  thus  even  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood benefit  from  the  development  of  a  fishing  centre  in  their  districts. 


§  8.  Cottage-industries  and  other  industrial  development. 

In  this  branch  of  their  administration,  the  Board  decided  to  de- 
vote their  energies  to  fostering  and  initiating  home  and  cottage  industries 
and  domestic  training.  Wea\'ing,  spinning,  knitting,  embroidery,  and  the 
making  of  various  descriptions  of  lace  and  crochet  work  thus  came  in  for  at- 
tention. In  Coimty  Donegal  where  the  home-spun  woollens  had  obtained 
some  celebrity,  the  Board  encouraged  the  industry  by  giving  premiums  for 
high-class  work,  and  the  weavers  competed  keenly  for  the  "  stamp"  of  the 
Board,  which  was  afl&xed  to  an  approved  web  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion and  measurement  of  the  whole  piece  by  the  Board's  Inspector  of  Home- 
spuns. 

In  County  Mayo  the  Board  assisted  a  newly  established  wooUen  factory 
at  Foxford  nearly  20  years  ago  by  making  a  loan  to  develop  the  factory. 
The  result  was  most  gratifying,  for  the  repayment  instalments  were  made 
regularly  for  several  years,  and  the  balance  outstanding  was  paid  up  some 
years  ago.  The  factory  is  now  a  commercial  success  and  is  giving  a  large 
amount  of  local  employment  where  none  existed  before. 

In  Coimty  Donegal  facilities  were  given  for  the  erection  of  buildings 
to  enable  a  Scotch  firm  (Messrs  Morton,  of  Darvel,  Ayr)  to  start  a  branch  of 
their  hand-tufted  carpet  factory.     This  venture  has  also  been  most  sue- 
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cessful,  the  Irish  "  hands  "  being  found  most  capable,  intelligent,  and  sat- 
isfactory in  every  way.  New  branches  have  been  formed  in  the  county  by 
the  firm,  who  are  pleased  with  their  experiences  of  the  Donegal  peasantry. 
A  lace  curtain  factory  was  subsequently  started  by  the  same  firm  in  Cbnne- 
mara,  and  it  was  aided  by  the  Board  paying  the  salaries  of  some  Swiss 
instructors  brought  over  to  train  the  local  workers. 

In  lace  making,  embroidery,  fine-knitting,  and  kindred  industries  the 
Board  establish  "  classes  "  under  salaried  teachers  to  instruct  the  girls 
of  the  locality  who  attend.  The  teachers  market  the  output  with  the  as- 
sistance, when  desired,  of  the  Board's  Inspector  of  Industries,  who  keeps 
up  his  knowledge  of  markets  and  of  the  changes  of  fashion,  the  workers 
being  thus  in  touch  with  the  latest  designs  on  the  Continent  and  in  America, 
so  that  the  up-to-date  demand  may  be  kept  supplied.  Of  late  one  district 
has  taken  up  the  knitting  of  soft  woollen  golf -coats,  which  happen  now  to  : 
be  fashionable,  and  they  find  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices.  In  most  districts 
the  girls  are,  as  fashions  change,  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  work. 
There  are  over  loo  lace,  crochet,  embroidery  and  similar  classes  working 
with  a  turnover  of  about  £30,000  per  annum. 

It  is  only  in  the  poorest  parts,  where  farm-work  is  not  extensive  or  press- 
ing, or  where  other  more  profitable  sources  of  earning  do  not  exist,  that  the 
girls  can  spare  the  time,  or  poverty  supplies  the  incentive,  to  take  up  lace- 
making  and  other  needle-work  and  make  it  remunerative.  The  earnings  , 
of  the  girls  vary  of  course  according  to  ability  and  the  time  spent  at  the 
work.  The  greatest  drawback  to  such  industrial  earnings  is  that  they  are 
very  frequently  used  to  enable  girls  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Another  form  of  class  instruction  is  that  for  domestic  training,  at 
which,  however,  no  earnings  are  made.  The  Board  have  a  staff  of  nine 
itinerant  instructors  who  are  sent  to  centres  to  give  a  four-months'  course 
to  the  local  girls.  The  classes  are  then  moved  on  to  the  next  selected  cen- 
tre. These  classes  are  very  successful,  for  they  bring  home  to  girls  in 
backward  places  an  education  that  would  otherwise  be  beyond  their  reach. 
The  girls  appreciate  these  classes  so  much  that  they  often  walk  some  miles 
a  day  to  attend.  As  the  cottages  in  which  the  girls  live  give  them  no 
opportunity  of  learning  the  requirements  of  domestic  service  in  ordinary 
or  large  houses,  these  girls  when  employed  were  heretofore  only  fit  at  first 
for  the  roughest  household  or  farm  work  at  low  wages.  Now  after  a  course 
of  instruction  they  can,  at  a  better  rate  of  wages,  take  on  a  higher  grade  of 
work  requiring  a  knowledge  of  cookery,  laundry  and  general  housewifery. 

The  primary  object  of  the  course  is  to  improve  the  homes  by  training 
the  girls  in  habits  of  neatness  and  order  as  well  as  in  the  acquisition  of 
useful  information,  thus  raising  the  standard  of  ideas  as  to  comfort  and ' 
health.  With  technical  knowledge,  girls  are  enabled  to  earn  better  wages 
as  servants  if  they  leave  home,  or  to  use  the  knowledge  in  their  own  homes 
if  they  remain.  Even  if  the  girls  emigrate  they  are  able  to  obtain  situ- 
ations at  higher  wages  than  if  they  went  into  service  as  "  green  hands.  " 
They  have  then  more  money  available  to  send  home  to  the  old  people  and 
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in  this  way  the  relatives  at  home  indirectly  benefit  from  the  domestic 
training  as  well  as  the  emigrants. 

The  Board  have  helped  some  other  industries  such  as  basket-making, 
home  carpentry,  etc. ,  and  they  pay  the  fees  of  pupils  in  technical  schools 
to  learn  such  crafts  as  are  likely  to  aid  them  in  becoming  wage- 
earners  and  useful  citizens.  Under  the  head  of  "  Technical  Instruction  " 
the  Board  include  the  salaries  of  Fishery  Instructors  and  the  various  classes 
of  teachers  engaged  in  imparting  knowledge  to  enable  pupils  to  start  in 
industries  which  would  be  closed  to  them  without  such  technical  skiU. 
There  are  at  present  two  itinerant  carpentry  instructors  and  during  winter 
when  work  is  slack  in  the  country  the  Board  employ  four  other  instructors 
to  teach  boys  home  and  farm  carpentry  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  do 
work  at  farm  buildings,  construct  rough  carts,  and  make  home  furniture 
suitable  to  their  wants  and  surroundings. 

The  question  has  been  seriously  considered  by  the  Board  and  discussed 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  whether 
the  Board  ought  to  continue  to  provide  instruction  in  domestic  economy 
and  in  carpentry.  Both  the  Board  and  the  Department  agree  that 
such  educational  work  falls  within  the  province  of  the  Department,  but 
so  far  arrangements  have  not  been  made  for  handing  it  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment, as  each  body  finds  a  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  the  financial  settle- 
ment proposed  by  the  other  on  a  transfer  of  the  work. 


§  9.  Engineering  works. 

On  completion  of  their  first  survey  of  the  congested  districts,  an  out- 
standing need  was  apparent  for  the  erection  of  piers,  breakwaters,  boat- 
slips,  and  beacons  or  lights,  to  develop  fisheries  and  afford  transit  facili- 
ties ;  for  the  making  of  roads  to  open  up  communication  between  the  out- 
side world  and  backward  parts  of  the  scheduled  area,  the  erection  of  bridges 
over  rivers  which  formerly  had  to  be  forded,  the  carrying  out  of  main 
drainage  operations  to  reclaim  lands  and  the  cleaning  of  rivers  and  old 
drains  to  save  districts  from  perennial  flooding.  These  operations  involved 
the  appointment  by  the  Board  of  an  engineering  staff  who,  having  excuted  the 
most  urgent  works  the  Board  had  in  mind,  were  in  course  of  time  transfer- 
red to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  had  some  time  previously 
been  established  and  required  such  a  staff  to  carry  on  work  outside  the 
congested  districts. 

Of  late  years  the  Board  have  a  working  arrangement  with  the  Depart- 
ment by  which  the  ser^^ices  of  the  staff  are  lent  to  the  Board  at  fixed  rates 
to  carry  out  any  small  works  which  have  been  decided  upon  by  the  Board. 
In  the  early  years  the  Board  themselves  undertook  the  entire  cost  of  the  most 
urgent  work,  carrying  them  out  either  departmentally  or  through  a  contractor, 
but  of  late  years  they  are  slow  to  imdertake  engineering  works  unless 
the  localities  concerned  are  willing  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  and  thus 
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prove  the  necessity  for  the  work.  Usually  such  works  are  now  undertaken  by 
the  county  authorities,  the  Board  granting  a  proportion  of  the  cost  —  say 
one-half  or  one-third,  according  to  circumstances  —  the  remainder  being 
raised  by  local  taxation.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Board  they  Have 
spent  £99,596  on  marine  works,  and  £76,994  on  inland  works  of  various 
kinds,  making  a  total  sum  of  £176,590. 

Owing  to  financial  and  legal  difficulties  the  Board  have  not  been  able 
to  carry  out  arterial  drainage  outside  their  own  estates  to  the  extent  they 
would   wish,  for   no  work  would   be   more   reproductive   or  add   more 
to  the  agricultural  value  of  the  land.     The  Board,  however,  did  carry  out 
a  few  extensive   schemes  on  their  estates  in  the  County  Mayo  while 
re-arranging  and  preparing  them  for  re-sale  to  the  tenants.     Over  £20,000 
was  spent   in  this  way  reclaiming  and  improving  lands,  and  it  is  estimated    ^ 
that  the  money  spent  on  the  works  will  earn  a  "  dividend  "  for  the  locali-   | 
ties  of  over  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  in  increased  value  to  agriculture.  A    * 
Vice-regal  Commission  in  recent  years  reported  on  the  subject  of  Drainage    i; 
in  Ireland  and  the  Board  await  legislation  to  enable  them  to  start  operations   | 
in  this  fruitful  field  for  improvement  of  the  soil,  subject  to  funds  being-  i 
available.     Meantime   the    Board    and   the  Development  Commissioners  ;| 
have  formulated  a  scheme  to  cost  about  £15,000  in  County  Sligo,  the  Com-  | 
missioners  lending    £12,000  repayable  in  20  years  without  interest,   the  | 
Board  to  carry  out  the  scheme  as  contractors  to  a  Drainage  Board  to  be 
created  by  the  Board  of  Works  and  bear  all  cost  over  the  amount  of  the 
loan,  the  work  to  be  done  as  usual  in  such  cases  imder  the  Drainage  Acts 
through  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 

The  Development   Commissioners  are  further  co-operating  with  the  | 
Board  by  voting  liberal  grants  to  enable  large  engineering  works  to  be 
carried  out  at  selected  centres,  and  a  loan  to   the   Board   is  also  being 
made  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  building  and  equipment  of  power 
fishing  boats. 


§  10.  Miscellaneous  schemes. 


Apart  from  the  various  schemes  under  the  several  heads  mentioned, 
the  Board  carry  out  certain  financial  arrangements  to  aid  generally  in 
their  procedure.  For  instance  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts 
they  underwrite  their  own  risks  since  they  have  developed  large  undertakings 
involving  the  employment  ot  large  numbers  of  workmen,  instead  of  insur-^ 
ing  through  an  Insurance  Company  as  they  did  formerly  when  the  number 
of  men  employed  was  small.  On  similar  lines,  the  Board  carry  on  a  live- 
stock insurance  under  which  owners  of  stock  who  place  animals  on  the 
Board's  lands  for  grazing  can  be  protected  by  payment  of  a  small  premium 
from  what  would  probably  be  a  crushing  loss  in  the  event  of  death  qf 
animals. 
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The  Board  make  grants  to  the  Post  Office  on  foot  of  guarantees  to 
enable  that  Department  to  open  telegraph  offices,  money  order  offices,  and 
post  offices  in  backward  places  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  inhabitants  into 
touch  with  modem  commercial  connections,  thus  facilitating  the  develop- 
ment of  business.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  fishing  centres  where 
telegraphic  information  as  to  the  prices  of  the  day  in  the  leading  markets 
is  of  prime  importance,  and  sales  can  be  arranged  by  telegraph. 

Another  item  of  the  Board's  miscellaneous  work  is  the  building  of  a 
few  nurses'  residences  in  out-of-way  places  to  bring  the  people  within  the 
benefits  of  the  Lady  Dudley  Nursing  Fund.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
advantages  of  this  scheme  to  the  poor  who  are  far  distant  from  regular 
medical  assistance,  and  the  nurses  are  greatly  appreciated  by  the  dispens- 
ary doctors  and  the  people  in  the  districts  where  they  are  employed. 


*  * 


The  foregoing  is  a  summary  (though  not  an  exhaustive  one)  of  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  Board's  various  activities  in  improving  the  condition 
of  the  people  of  the  congested  districts.  The  writer  desires  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  his  views  are  personal  regarding  transactions  in  which  he  has 
always  taken  the  deepest  interest,  and  that  the  article  is  not  written  as 
representing  with  any  authority  the  ideas  of  the  Board. 


NOTICES  OF  SOME  RECENT  PUBIylCATIONS  RELATING  TO  AGRI- 
CUIvTURAlv  ECONOMY  IN  GENERAI.. 


BUI^GARIA. 

CTaTHCTHKa  Ha  SeMJieA'feJiCKaTa  Co6cTBeHocTb  npiiSTb  1908  roj^HHa.  Knura  1, 
IIpHTejKaHHa  no  okojihh  h  OKpsKSH  (FjiaBHa  J^HpeKinHH  na  CTaTHCTiiKaTa) 
Codt)ia.  XI,i>pjKaBHa  neHaTHHU,a  1914.  {Statistics  of  Landed  Property  in  Bulgaria  for 
the  Year  190S.  Volume  i:  Holdings  classified  according  to  Arrondissements  and  Depart- 
ments. Published  by  the  General  Statistical  Department  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria).  So- 
phia, 1914,  State  Printing  Press,  I^arge  Quarto,  pp.  XVIII  +  108,  with  ten  maps  and 
diagrams  in  addition  to  the  Text. 

Under  the  above  title,  the  Bulgarian  Statistical  Department  has  just 
published  the  first  part  of  the  results  of  the  last  general  census  of  landed 
property  taken  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  1908,  after  considerable  delay 
occasioned  by  the  Balkan  wars. 

This  is  the  second  census  of  landed  property  taken  since  the  proclam- 
ation of  the  independence  of  the  country,  the  first  having  been  taken  in  1897. 

In  both  instances  the  same  method  was  followed,  that  is  to  say  se- 
parate forms  were  sent  out  for  each  landholder.  These  forms  were  filled 
in,  not  by  the  landowners  themselves,  but  by  the  mayors  of  the  communes, 
who  received  special  instructions  for  the  purpose.  There  were  no  other 
census  agents  employed.  The  iniormation  for  filling  in  the  forms  was 
taken  from  the  land  registers  kept  in  each  commune  for  purposes  of 
the  land  tax. 

In  the  same  way  in  1897  the  land  holders  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  local  and  not  local,  the  former  holding  land  in  the  locality  inhabited 
by  them,  the  others  in  some  other  commune. 

The  census  extended  to  all  holdings  cultivated,  registered  in  the  land 
tax  registers,  the  entries  in  which  correspond  with  declarations  made 
in  1905  in  accordance  with  the  land  surveys  of  1903.  To  the  private  hold- 
ings are  added  those  of  the  communes,  churches  and  schools  and  others 
of  public  property  and  generally  all  those  exempted  from  taxation  by  the 
law,  including  the  domains  of  the  State. 

The  census  was  taken  on  January  ist.,  1908,  and  the  information  entered 
on  the  forms  refers  to  the  state  of  the  holdings  at  that  date.  The  examin- 
ation of  the  census  papers  terminated  about  the  end  of  March,  1909,  and> 
about  the  end  of  April,  1911,  the  preparation  of  the  material  was  complete. 
Some  preliminary  results  were  published  that  year  in  June. 
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The  results  prepared  for  the  press  will  be  published  in  four  volumes. 
The  first,  with  which  we  are  here  concerned,  gives  the  general  results  of 
the  census  of  holdings,  according  to  arrondissements  and  departments, 
showing  both  the  number  and  area  of  the  holdings  possessed.  The 
second  volume  will  contain  similar  information,  according  to  localities,  the 
third  will  show  the  distribution  of  the  land  among  the  land  holders  and  the 
fourth  will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  .figures  published  in  the  three  earlier 
volumes. 

Let  us  finally  add  that  in  addition  to  the  data  furnished  by  the  census 
for  1908,  the  present  volume  also  contains  those  for  the  year  1897,  in  order 
that  a  comparison  may  be  made.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  text 
and  headings  are  printed  in  French  as  well  as  in  Bulgarian,  will  greatly 
faciUtate  the  study  of  the  results  obtained  and  enable  the  attentive  reader 
to  form  as  complete  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  development  and  rural  eco- 
nomy of  Bulgaria.as  well  as  of  the  considerable  progress  made  in  the  short 
period  between  the  two  censuses. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  crisis  Europe  is  passing  through  at  this  moment 
will  not  prevent  the  Bulgarian  General  Statistical  Department  from 
publishing  the  other  three  volumes  of  this  interesting  work  at  an 
earlv  date. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


Report  to  the  Board  of  Agricttltore  for  Scotland  on  Home  Indctstries  in  the  High- 
lands AND  Islands.  Edinburgh,  1914,  Neill  and  Co.,  8°,  IX  +  207  pages. 

This  interesting  Report  embodies  the  results  of  a  special  inquiry  made 
by  Mr.  W.  R.  Scott,  who  was  appointed  in  191 1  by  the  then  Secretary  for 
Scotland  to  investigate  and  report  upon  Home  Industries  in  the  congested 
districts  of  Scotland.  It  presents  an  exceptionally  interesting  picture  of  the 
growth  of  industries  auxiliary  to  agriculture  in  an  economically  backward 
district,  whether  they  arose  naturally  or  were  fostered  by  charitable  orga- 
nisations or  by  the  State.  The  story  of  these  industries,  with  their  periods 
of  decline  and  revival,  is  very  instructive  and  should  furnish  many  valuable 
suggestions  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland  in  the  work  which 
is  now  entrusted  to  it  of  endeavouring  to  improve  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands.  As  the  experience  of 
Scotland  may  prove  useful  to  other  countries  where  conditions  are  similar, 
we  propose  to  publish  a  resume  of  the  Report  in  an  early  edition  of  the 
Bulletin. 
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ITALY. 


RAFFAGLIO  (G.):  Diritti  promiscui,  demani  comunali  ed  usi  civici  {Collective  Right,  Com. 
muncU  Land  and  Civic  Uses).  Ilnd.  Edition,  Rome,  Milan  and  Naples,  Societa  Editrice 
Libraria,  pages  336, 

After  giving  a  general  idea  of  civic  uses  from  an  economic  and  legal  j 

point  of  view,  and  indicating  the  principles  by  which  they  are  regulated,  | 

whether  written  or  established  b}'  custom,  as  well  as  the  studies  and  re-  | 

searches  made  by  the  commission  for  the  reform  of  the  annulment  laws  | 

the  author  studies  in  separate  chapters  the  civic  uses  of  Roman,  mediaeval,  I 

modern  and  contemporary  times  ;  and  then  goes  on  to  examine  the  present  | 

legal  position  of  the  problem  and  finally  deals  with   some  proposals  for  | 

its  solution,  with  special  relation. to  the  civic  uses  and  collective  land  of  I 

Ivombardy.  | 


SWEDEN. 


BETANKANDE   I    EGNAHEMSFEAGAN,     AFGIFVET   DEN    14   OKTOBER    1914,   UTAT   DE    AF    CHEFEN 
FOR    KUNGLIGA     JORDBRUKSDEPARTAMENTET      TITTKALLADE    SAKKUNNIGE     {Report  OH  the 

Question  of  Small  Holdings,  Presented  on  October  14th.,  1914  6y  the  Expert  Commission  In- 
stituted by  the  Royal  Department  of  Agriculture).  vStockholm,  1914,  Marcus  Press,  3  Vol- 
umes, 4I0.  pp.  XII  -f  616,  VI  +  456  and  IV  +  246. 

On  January  20th.,  1911  the  Royal  Department  of  Agriculture  atStock-| 
holm  instructed  a  Commission  of  five  experts,  with  Baron  Malte  Ramel 
as  President,  to  study  the  advisability  of  revising  the  Regulations  of  June 
13th.,  1908,  on  the  State  contribution  to  the  establishment  of  small  hold- 
ing {egna  hem),  as  well  as  generally  of  all  the  legislation  on  this  important 
department  of  home  colonisation. 

After  four  years'  assiduous  labour,  this  Commission  has  just  presented 
its  report,  which  it  concludes  with  a  proposal  for  a  radical  reorganizazion 
of  the  work  of  the  Government  in  the  matter. 

As  it  is  our  intention  to  examine  the  proposals  of  the  Commission  for 
such  reorganisation  in  an  early  number  of  this  Bulletin,  we  shall  now  limit 
ourselves  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  Report  itself,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
conscientious,  complete  and  clear  we  have  ever  had  before  us. 

The  fundamental  portion  of  the  important  publication  is  to  be  found  in 
the  first  volume,  which  begins  with  an  historical  study  of  the  origin  and  sucr 
cessive  development  of  home  colonisation  in  Sweden.  Then  comes  a  state- 
ment of  the  principles  now  adopted  by  the  State  in  the  foundation  of  small 
holdings,  as  well  as  the  provisions  now  in  force  for  the  practical  realisation 
of  the  work.  After  which  come  the  considerations  of  the  Commission  and 
the  detailed  statement    of  the  reasons  for  the    alterations  it  suggests  in 
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the  existing  regulations.  A  draft  of  new  regulations  given  in  detail,  a 
statement  of  the  suggestions  of  two  members  of  the  Commission,  differing 
slightly  therefrom  and,  finally,  a  series  of  documents  on  which  the  proposals 
are  based,  are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Volume  II  of  the  Report  consists  of  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  stat- 
istics necessary  for  a  profound  and  detailed  study  of  the  entire  question. 
It  also  contains  a  very  valuable  general  report  on  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  favour  of  small  holdings  and  its  results  during  the  period  from 
1905  to  1911. 

Finally,  the  third  volume  of  the  Report  is  entirely  given  up  to  the  com- 
parative study  of  the  state  of  the  question  of  small  holdings  in  countries 
the  general  conditions  of  which  are  more  or  less  similar  to  those  of  Sweden, 
whether  as  regards  climate  or  as  regards  agriculture  and  social  life.  Wt 
have  here  a  group  of  five  brief  but  very  complete  monographs  on  Govern- 
ment action  in  favour  of  home  colonisation  in  Norway,  Denmark,  Finland, 
Prussia  and  England,  the  results  up  to  the  present  obtained  in  each  of  these 
countries  and  the  advisability  or  not  of  adopting  in  Sweden  the  principles 
by  which  the  Governments  of  the  above  States  were  guided  and  the  me- 
thods employed  by  them.  As  Government  action  is  everywhere  intim- 
ately connected  with  private  initiative,  the  latter  is  naturally  also  con- 
sidered and  the  monographs  thus  deal  with  the  whole  question. 

We  see  then  the  field  of  study  entered  upon  by  the  Commission  un- 
der the  presidency  of  Baron  Ramel  is  extremely  wide.  But  the  consider- 
able labour  involved  in  the  study  thus  conceived  is  largely  compensated 
by  the  utility  of  the  work  accomplished.  Far  more  than  a  simple  re- 
port of  a  Government  Commission  on  a  special  subject,  the  publication  of 
the  Swedish  Commission  is  a  thoroughly  complete  study  of  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  of  national  economy  not  only  in  Sweden  but 
in  aU  Northern  Europe.  Taken  all  in  all,  the  whole  evolution  of  the 
problem  of  small  holdings  in  one  of  the  countries  where  it  has  certainly 
been  solved  most  completely  and  most  scientifically,  could  not  be  better 
or  more  clearly  summarised  than  it  is  in  the  three  large  volumes  of  this 
Report. 


KUKGLIG.\    LANBTBRUKSSTYRELSENS    UNDERI>-4jJIGA    BERATTELSE  FOR   Ar   I912   {Humble  Report 

of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Department  for  the  Year  1912).  Linkoping,  1914,  Ostgota  Corrc- 
spondenten  Press,  8vo.  pp.  VIII  -!-  606. 

The  fourth  annual  Report  pubHshed  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, according  to  the  programme  established  by  Royal  Order  of  October 
2nd.,  1908,  has  just  appeared,  in  the  form  of  a  thick  volume  of  606  pages, 
llustrating  with  the  help  of  numerous  statistical  tables  the  work  of  the 
S-oyal  Department  in  behalf  of  Agriculture  in  1912. 

After  a  first  chapter  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  variations  in  the 
veather  and  the  crop  statistics  of  the  year,  the  report  goes  on  to  a  general 
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examination  of  the  Government  action  in  behalf  of  rural  economy,  which  it 
studies  in  twenty  clear  and  concise  chapters  of  which  it  will  suffice  for  us 
here  to  give  the  titles.  (2)  Work  of  the  Royal  Rural  Economic  Societies, 
(3)  Prizes  for  Horned  Cattle  Bred  (4)  Measures  for  Pig  Improvement,  (5) 
Measures  for  the  Extension  of  Small  Holdings,  (6)  Report  of  the  Butter 
Control  Institutions,  {7)  Measures  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Cultiv- 
ation of  Clover  and  and  Native  Seeds,  (8)  Work  of  the  Institutions  for 
Agricultural  Education,  (9)  Work  of  the  Government  Agricultural  Engin- 
eers, (10)  Work  of  the  Government  Expert  Instructors  and  Employees  in 
connection  with  ihe  Peat  Moss  Industry,  (11)  Work  of  Swedish  Agricultural 
Experts  Abroad,  (12)  Work  of  the  Livestock  Improvement  Centres,  (13) 
Work  of  the  Stations  for  the  Trial  of  Agricultural  Machinery  and  Im 
plements,  (14)  Utilisation  of  the  Special  Funds  for  the  Colonisation  of 
Norrland,  (15)  Work  of  State  Subventioned  Agricultural  Societies,  (16) 
Government  Measures  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fishing  Industry, 
(17)  Fight  against  Bovine  Tuberculosis,  (18)  Work  of  the  Vegetable 
Biological  Institute  at  Iyule&  ;  (19)  Work  of  the  Agricultural  Chemistry 
Stations,  (20)  Work  of  the  Government  Subventioned  Stations  for  the 
Inspection  of  Seeds,  (21)  Work  of  the  Government  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Homesteads. 


RUGGERI  ALFREDO,  gerente  responsabile. 
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national Year  Bodk  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  1910).  (1912,  X1,VII1  -(-  327 
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1.  I, 'Organisation  des  Services  de  Statistique  agricole  dans  les  divers 

Pays,  Vol.  I  (The  Organization  of  the  Agricultural  Statistical  Services  in 
the  Different  Cotmtries,  Vol.1).  (1910,  446  pages,  with  tables  in  addition 

to  the  text,  i6mo) »        4  — 

Do.  Vol.  II.  (1913,  146  pages,  i6mo)      »       2  — 

2,  Recueil  de  Coefficients  pour  la  Conversion  des  Poids,  Mesures  et 

Monnaies  au  SYSTftME  Metrique  Deciivlal  (Collection  of  Coeffieients  for 
the  Conversion  of  Weights,  Measures,  and  Money  Values  into  the  Decimal 

Metric  System).  (1914,  84  pages,  32mo) »        i  — 

(2)    Monographs  {New  Series). 

1.  ly'ORG.'i.NISATION  DE  LA    STATISTIQUE    DU     COMMERCE  EXTERIEUR     EN     ITALIE 

(Organisation  of  the  Statistics  of  Foreign  Trade  in  Italy).   (1913,  190  pages 

i6mo) 2  — 

2.  lyE  Marche  des  C±r6ales  d' An  VERS  (The  Antwerp  Com  Market)    (19 13, 

62  pages,i6mo) »         i  — 

3.  I,ES  Bourses  des  Produits  Agricoles  de  Hambourg  et  Budapest  (The 

Agricultural   Produce  Exchanges  of  Hamburg  and    Budapest).    (1913,   55 

pages,   i6mo) »         i  — 

4.  Notes  sur  les  Statistiques  du  Commerce  exterieur  dans  les  diff6- 

RENTS  Pays  ;  Publications  Statistiques,  Territoire,  Sortes  de  Commerce, 
Provenance  et  Destination  des  Marchandises  (Notes  on  the  Statistics  of 
Foreign  Trade  in  the  Different  Countries  :  Statistical  Publications,  Territory, 
Kinds  of  Trade,  Source  and  Destination  of  Goods).  (1914,  96  pages,  i6mo)     .         »        2  — 

5.  1,A  Repartition  Agricole  des  Territoires  des  diff6rents  Pays  (Areas 

imder  Crops  in  the  Different  Countries).  (1914,  310  pages,  i6mo) »        ."^  — 

(3)    Other    publication. 
Umkerto  Ricci.  —  I,Es  Bases  theoriques  de  la  Statistique  Agricole  In- 
ternationale (Theoretical  Bases  of  International  Agricultural  Statistics^, 
(1914,  314  pages,  i6mo; »       5 
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Part  1:  Co-operation  and  Association 


GERMANY. 


THE  TWO  I.ARGEST  GER^IAN  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES 
FOR  THE  SAI.E  OF  EGGS. 


§  T.  Introduction. 

The  agricultural  co-operative  societies  have  long  ceased  to  limit  their 
action  to  their  original  field,  that  of  combating  the  extortion  of  the  money 
lenders  and  dealers.  Little  by  little  have  they  brought  a  large  part  of  the 
agricultural  activities  under  their  control,  so  that  also  in  the  field  of  produc- 
tion and  sale  the  beneficent  effects  of  the  co-operative  idea  are  more  and 
more  seen. 

To  what  extent  the  farmers,  even  in  comparatively  not  ver>  important 
branches  of  their  business,  may  profit  by  co-operative  association,  is  quite 
specially  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Co-operative  Societies  for  the  Sale  of  Eggs. 
These  have  made  great  progress  in  the  last  twenty  years  in  Germany,  as 
earlier  in  Denmark,  where  they  were  first  started.  The  first  German 
Societies  of  the  kind  were  founded  in  1895  and  1896  in  the  Province  of  Han- 
over (i),  and  hence  the  movement  has  spread  to  everj-  part  of  the  German 
Empire. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  estabhshment  of  Co-operative  Societies  for 
the  sale  of  eggs  is  the  difficulty  of  the  sale,  especially  in  remote  districts  where 
the  farmers  cannot  sell  to  urban  consumers  directlv  and  formerlv  were  at  the 


(i)  There  was  already  a  Society  for  the  Sale  of  Eggs  founded  at  Uhlenhorst  near  Hamburg 
in  1880,  and  in  188 1  a  similar  organization  was  foimded  at  I<eipzig,  but  these  can  not  be 
considered  co-operative  societies  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 
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mercy  of  the  local  tradesmen  or  buyers,  who  offered  prices  that  were  little 
remunerative.  The  most  important  question  for  these  societies  is  therefore 
how  to  eliminate  this  intermediate  traffic.  While  they  regularly  place  larger 
quantities  of  eggs  on  the  market  and  can  give  assurance  of  their  excellence, 
as  they  have  carefully  examined,  sorted  and  packed  them,  they  are  in  a  > 
position  to  seek  favourable  opportunities  of  sale  in  the  larger  centres  of 
consumption  and  obtain  fair  prices. 

In  addition  to  this  they  also  exert  an  influence  in  favour  of  poultry  j 
improvement,  not  only  indirectl>  b\  procuring  for  the  farmer  an  increase  j 
of  revenue  through  the  higher  prices  he  receives  for  his  eggs,  but  also  di-  I 
rectly  by  obtaining  improved  breeds  of  poultry  and  instructing    their   ■ 
members  in  the  proper  feeding  and  care  of  the  fowls.    The  first  egg  sale 
societies  owed  their  origin  to  the  poultry  improvement  unions  and  even 
to-day  they  are  frequently  organised  in  connection  with  the  latter.    Others 
are  founded  in  connection  with  societies  of  other  character  existing  already, 
such  as  the  dairy  and  purchase  and  sale  societies. 

Such  dependence  on  already  existing  organisations  is  especially  to  be 
recommended,  on  the  ground  that  the  co-operative  spirit  is  already  de- 
veloped in  the  existing  societies  and  the  administration  of  their  business 
is  alread3  organised,  which  largely  helps  them  to  overcome  the  initial 
difficulties.  But  there  are  also  numerous  independent  co-operative  societies 
in  Germany  for  the  sale  of  eggs. 

The  first  condition  for  the  success  of  such  a  society  is  that  the  eggs  be 
of  the  best  quality,  since  onlj"  in  this  way  is  it  possible  to  meet  the  compet- 
ition of  foreign  eggs,  the  value  of  the  import  of  which  into  Germany,  in  1912 
is  estimated  at  187,000,000  Marks.  The  societies  must  therefore  at  once 
instruct  their  members  to  supply  eggs  quite  suitable  for  sale.  The  supply 
of  bad  eggs  is  severely  punished.  In  many  societies  payment  is  made  by 
weight,  so  that  the  size  of  the  eggs  may  be  taken  into  consideration. 

In  other  societies  eggs  of  less  than  a  certain  size  are  refused. 

To  show  their  origin  each  egg  is  marked  on  delivery  with  the  name  of 
the  Society  and  the  number  of  the  member.  But  this  does  not  suffice  to 
distinguish  the  society's  eggs,  since  many  dealers  imitate  the  mark,  in  order 
to  pass  their  eggs  off  for  those  of  the  co-operative  societies.  Consequently, 
many  societies  have  adopted  a  trade  mark,  which  they  have  officiallj* 
registered  for  their  legal  protection.  In  Hanover  in  1899,  the  Agricultural 
Chamber  adopted  such  a  trademark  the  use  of  which  is  allowed  to  those 
societies  the  whole  business  conduct  of  which  is  security  that  they  will  only 
place  fresh  eggs  on  the  market.  This  trademark  at  the  end  of  1913  was 
made  use  of  by  107  out  of  the  146  unions  in  the  Province. 

The  eggs  are  sold  either  through  agents  in  the  large  towns  or  to  whole- 
sale and  retail  dealers,  hotels,  boarding  houses  and  even  to  private  persons. 
An  important  matter  is  to  ascertain  if  the  purchaser  can  be  given  credit 
and  is  in  a  position  to  pay,  since  the  societies  may  easily  suffer  losses  through 
dishonest  or  insolvent  purchasers. 

The  Imperial  Federation  of  German  Agricultural  Co-operative 
Societies  and  other  Co-operative  Federations  afford  the  egg  sale  societies 
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effective  encouragement  (i).  In  several  regions,  as  in  Hanover,  Oldenburg, 
Schleswig-Holstein  and  Baden,  special  federations  have  been  formed. 
Also  the  ofl&cial  bodies  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  that  is  to 
say  the  Agricultural  Chambers,  give  their  support  to  these  egg  societies. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  a  trademark  by 
the  Agricultural  Chamber  of  the  province  of  Hanover.  The  same  Chamber 
has  also  founded  a  Central  Institution  for  advice  to  the  societies  in  regard 
to  their  foundation  and  organisation  and  the  conduct  of  their  business,  and 
every  week  it  holds  enquiries  into  the  price  of  eggs,  in  which,  in  1913,  53 
unions  took  part.  In  Oldenburg  the  Agricultural  Chamber  and  the  Poultry 
Improvement  Federation  have  founded  a  model  poultry  farm  from  which 
the  poultry  improvers  can  obtain  eggs  and  poultry  for  breeding. 

The  statistics  of  the  total  production  of  the  German  Egg  Sale  Societies 
are  incomplete.  In  the  Yearbook  of  the  Imperial  Federation  of  German 
Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies  for  1913  (pp.  521-522)  figures  are  only 
given  for  78  societies.  Of  these  only  42  had  given  the  value  of  their  sales, 
amounting  altogether  to  1,854,600  Marks. 


§  2.  The  egg  sale  society  of  wiefelstede 
in  the  grand  duchy  of  oldenburg. 


Generally,  the  field  of  an  egg  sale  societj'  is  fairly  limited.  But  there  are 
also  some  that  do  quite  an  important  business.  According  to  an  account 
published  in  the  Deutsch-e  Landwirtschajtliche  Presse,  (2)  the  largest  now 
existing  in  Germany  is  the  Wiefelstede  Egg  Society,  founded  in  Oldenburg 
in  1899. 

As  is  to  be  seen  in  Table  I,  reproduced  from  the  article  in  question, 
the  number  of  eggs  supplied  by  this  society  was  in  1906  already  more  than 
2,000,000  and  in  1911  more  than  3,000,000.  The  figures  for  the  results  at- 
tained as  well  as  for  the  average  weight  of  the  eggs  are  also  instructive, 
showing  that  both  the  quality  of  the  eggs  and  the  prices  received  have  im- 
proved from  year  to  year. 

In  1906  the  society  erected  a  building  of  its  own  for  the  conduct  of  its 
business  at  a  cost  of  13,000  marks.  It  occupies  a  total  area  ol  440  sq.  metres 
and  has  a  packing  room,  88  metres  square,  in  which  the  eggs  are  packed 
and  the  chests  prepared  for  despatch,  a  dark  chamber,  26  metres  square,  in 
which  all  the  eggs  already  previously  examined  at  the  collecting  stations 
are  again  candled  under  the  electric  light  and  sorted  according  to  size,  a 

(i)  The  fovmdation  of  egg  sale  societies  in  general  was  discussed  by  the  Imperial 
"ederation  on  its  Co-operative  Societies'  Days  [Genossenschaftstagen)  in  Breslau  in  1S99  and 
n  Munich  in  1901. 

(2)  Nis  Petersen  (Molkerei-  und  Verbandsrevisor) :  Deutschlands  grosste  Eierverkaufs- 
jenossenschaft.     Deutsche  LandwirtschaftUche  Presse,  January  2nd.,  19 15. 
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workshop  on  the  ground  floor,  103  metres  square,  in  which  about  150  new 
egg  chests  are  got  ready  by  the  packer  in  the  winter  months  and  the  old^ 
ones  repaired,  and  a  lading  room  with  platform  (58  metres  square)  where  the 
egg  chests  brought  in  wagons  from  the  21  collecting  stations  are  unloaded, 
and  the  chests  ready  for  despatch  are  weighed  and  placed  on  the  wagons  to 
be  transported  to  the  railway.  Besides  this,  the  Society  has  its  own  elec- 
tric plant  of  a  value  of  900  marks  and  more  than  2,000  egg  chests,  the  cost 
price  of  which  was  12,000  marks.  There  is  still  only  a  debit  in  the  books 
of  500  marks  on  this  plant ;  the  rest  of  the  cost,  25,400  marks,  being  al- 
ready witten  off.  x\nd  according  to  the  last  balance  sheet  the  society  has 
a  reserve  fund  of  nearly  4,000  marks. 

The  whole  area  served  by  the  society  is  divided  into  21  districts. 
In  each  there  is  a  collecting  station.  These  21  stations  are  almost  without 
exception  worked  by  private  individuals.  The  eggs  are  delivered  at  the 
stations  regularly  every  Saturda>  afternoon.  The  collector  establishes 
the  weight,  enters  it  in  the  delivery  book  of  the  supplier,  and  on  the 
register  of  the  station,  candles  the  eggs,  arranges  them  according  to  size  and 
packs  them  in  the  station  chests. 

Early  on  Sunda>  and  on  Monday  the  eggs  are  fetched  from  the  collecting 
stations  in  two  wagons  and  transported  to  the  society's  building.  The 
packer  receives  them  there  and  at  once  two  women  begin  again  to  test  and 
sort  them.  The  candling  of  the  eggs  in  the  dark  chamber  is  conducted  as 
follows,  cardboard  boxes  containing  40  eggs  are  placed  in  a  tin  frame  with 
tranparent  glass  on  each  side.  If  the  frames  are  then  held  before  the 
clear  light  of  an  electric  lamp,  the  slightest  change  in  the  eggs  can  be  clearly 
detected.  A  good  egg  must  not  only  be  transparent,  but  it  is  also  required 
that  the  yolk  be  in  the  middle  and  when  shaken  no  important  change  in  its 
position  be  immediately  observable.  The  most  accurate  examination  can 
be  made  without  taking  a  single  egg  out  of  the  box.  A  woman  employee 
can  easily  candle  30  chests  of  eggs  a  day.  The  society  owes  its  good  reput- 
ation and  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  highest  prices  on  the  market  to 
the  fact  that  every  egg  is  candled. 

After  examination  the  eggs  are  packed  in  chests,  which  are  sealed  and 
weighed.  On  Monday  evening  enough  chests  are  ready  for  transport  to 
the  railway  to  begin  despatch.  In  the  evening  already  a  truck  lea^•es  for 
Cologne,  arriving  there  early  on  Wednesday.  A  second  truck  leaves  on 
Thursday  for  Barmen.  In  both  places  the  society  has  a  trustworthy  agent 
to  deliver  the  eggs  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  truck  to  the  consignees 
as  instructed.  In  case  of  need  there  must  be  three  wagons  in  readiness  for 
them.  In  this  way  the  purchasers  not  only  save  considerably  in  the  matter 
of  railway  charges  and  expenses,  but  the  eggs  are  consigned  to  them  nearly 
two  days  earlier  than  when  booked  to  them  individually. 

The  relations  of  the  members  to  the  society  are  regulated  principally 
in  accordance  with  the  following  main  provisions  of  the  societ3'-'s  rules.  It 
is  strongly  insisted  on  that  the  various  regulations  must  be  accurately 
observed.  If  a  member  fails  in  his  duty,  punishment  will  at  once  be 
meted  out. 
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§  I.  —  Every  member  of  the  Wiefelstede  Egg  Sale  Co-operative  Society 
must  consign  the  eggs  laid  on  his  farm  to  the  collecting  station  of  his  dis- 
trict, with  the  exception  of  those  reqvdred  for  his  personal  comsumption 
or  that  of  the  members  of  his  household  (labourers  and  lodgers)  and  for 
breeding  purposes.  If  eggs  which  have  been  acquired  by  purchase  or 
exchange  are  consigned  to  the  society,  the  suppUer  will  be  fined  30  marks, 
and,  on  repetition  of  the  offence,  50  marks. 

§  2.  —  After  delivery  of  all  the  eggs  intended  for  sale  on  the  days 
appointed  by  the  business  manager,  the  society  will  fetch  them  from  the 
collecting    stations. 

§  3.  —  The  eggs  must  be  taken  from  the  nest  every  day  and  in  the  sum- 
mer months  kept  in  the  cellar  or  some  other  dark  and  cool  place  imtil  the 
day  of  consignment. 

§  4.  —  All  the  eggs  must  be  marked  with  the  ntmiber  of  the  consignor. 

§  5.  —  If  the  eggs  are  found  to  be  not  up  to  standard,  a  deduction  of 
I  mark  a  piece  will  be  made  from  the  consignor's  account.  As  nest  eggs  only 
porcelain  eggs  may  be  used,  which  the  society  will  supply  to  its  members  at 
cost  price. 

§  6.  —  The  eggs  are  purchased  by  weight.  It  is  left  to  the  management 
to  decide  whether  they  shall  be  sold  by  weight  or  quantity. 

§  7.  —  The  price  per  kg.  of  eggs  is  fixed  by  the  management  of  the 
society  for  each  month  at  the  end  of  that  month ;  the  proceeds  from  sales, 
after  deduction  of  expenses  etc.,  are  paid  over  by  the  Wiefelstede  ofl&ce, 
beginning  with  the  15th,  of  the  following  month,  to  the  collector  who  pays 
the  consignor  on  the  next  day  of  consignment  of  eggs. 

§  8.  —  Every  one  who  supplies  eggs  receives  from  the  society  a  book, 
in  which  the  collector  must  enter  the  weight  of  the  eggs  of  each  consign- 
ment. 

§  9.  —  If  it  is  proved  that  a  member  sells  eggs  to  dealers,  he  is  fined  20 
marks  for  breach  of  contract.  In  case  of  repetition  of  the  offence,  the  manage- 
ment may  increase  the  fine  to  30  marks  or  refuse  to  accept  further  consign- 
ments from  him. 

§  10.  —  The  eggs  must  be  delivered  clean ;  dirty  eggs  must  be  cleaned 
before  consignment.  The  collector  is  responsible  for  only  clean  eggs  being 
placed  in  the  boxes  ;  he  must  refuse  dirty  ones. 

§  II.  —  The  whole  supply  of  eggs  must  always  be  delivered.  It  is  not 
permitted  to  keep  any  back  for  a  later  collection. 

§  12.  —  The  eggs  delivered  at  the  collecting  stations  must  have  a 
minimum  weight  of  50  gr.;  smaller  eggs  as  well  as  such  weighing  more  than 
80  grammes  must  be  refused  by  the  collectors. 

The  progress  made  by  the  society  is  seen  in  the  following  table  : 
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Tabi,e  I.  —  Progress  of  the  Wiefelstede  Egg  Sale  Co-operative  Society. 


Year 

£2 

II 
k 

0 
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Eggs 
Consigned 

Kg. 
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Eggs 
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Gross 
Receipts 
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M. 
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Receipts 
per  Egg 

Pf. 
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per  Egg 

Gr. 

Total  Paid 

to  Members 

for  Eggs 

M. 

Average 
Paid 
per 
Egg 

Pf. 

1899    .... 

102 

2,452 

41.779 

3,003 

2.19 

57.50 

2,690 

5.1 

1900    . 

229 

31.630 

548,965 

33.165 

6.04 

57.62 

29,040 

5-2 

1901    . 

!   293 

44.310 

768.031 

47.391 

6.18 

57.76 

41.709 

5.4 

1902    . 

326 

65,107 

1, 1 18,690 

69,016 

6.17 

58.70 

59,403 

5.3 

1903    . 

347 

75.773 

1,282,560 

80,011 

6.24 

59.07 

71.725 

5.6 

1904    . 

371 

83,648 

1,391,184 

89,803 

6.45 

60  13 

8o,88i 

8.8 

1905    . 

414 

99.343 

1,647,460 

113,250 

6.88 

60.30 

101,274 

6.2 

1906    . 

455 

122,056 

2,012,860 

145.972 

7.25 

60.64 

130,860 

6.5 

1907    . 

512 

143,687 

2,356,800 

172,415 

7.32 

61.00 

155.333 

6.6 

1908    . 

538 

162,846 

2,660,954 

196,169 

7.37 

61.19 

175,959 

6.6 

1909    . 

553 

167,678 

2,731,168 

210,430 

7.70 

61.40 

190,460 

7.0 

1910    . 

562 

177,852 

2,895.600 

219,059 

7-57 

61.42 

199,144 

6.9 

I911    . 

587 

185,234 

3,015,000 

234.393 

7.77 

61.44 

215,690 

7.2 

191 2     . 

625 

200,266 

3,253.785 

266,839 

8.20 

61.56 

240.363 

7.4 

I9I3     • 

655 

224,572 

3.644.400 

301,969 

8.25 

61.62 

273.179 

7.5 

3.  WarDENBURG  CO-OFERATIVE  egg  sale  SOCIETY 
IN  THE  GRAND  DUCHY    OF   OLDENBURG. 


The  second  largest  German  co-operative  society  for  the  sale  of  eggs  is 
that  of  Wardenburg,  also  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg. 

This  society,  of  the  progress  and  activity  of  which  Herr  Nis  Petersen, 
Inspector  of  the  Dairies  of  Oldenburg  and  their  Federation,  has  kindly 
favoured  us  with  a  detailed  description,  was  founded  in  1901  as  a  regist- 
ered co-operative  society  with  limited  capital,  in  connection  with  the 
Wardenburg  Co-operative  Dairy  and  had  at  first  23  members.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year  it  had  already  72  and  at  the  end  of  the  working  year 
(which  corresponds  with  the  calendar  year)  1913,  they  had  reached  the 
imposing  number  of  610.  The  changes  in  the  number  of  members  in  the 
period  from  1901  to  1913  is  seen  in  the  following  Table  II. 
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According  to  the  rules  the  amount  of  a  share  is  lo  marks.  Members 
may  pay  this  amount  in  full.  At  least  one  tenth  must  be  paid  on  entering 
the  society.  According  to  the  provisions  of  the  rules,  which  also  in  this  case 
represent  the  real  basis  on  which  the  relations  of  the  members  to  the  so- 
ciety depend,  also  in  this  society  the  consignment  of  the  eggs  is  compulsory. 

The  sphere  of  the  society-  includes  twenty  villages  and  it  has  twenty 
collecting  stations,  to  which  the  eggs  are  consigned  once  a  week.  A  carrier 
transports  the  eggs  from  the  different  collecting  stations  to  the  head  sta- 
tion. The  whole  field  of  the  society  is  divided  into  a  larger  and  a  smaller 
circle.  The  purchase  price  per  kg.  of  eggs,  fixed  every  month  by  the  manage- 
ment, only  affects  the  members  of  the  smaller  district  whose  eggs  are  col- 
lected by  the  carriers  of  the  head  station.  Those  members  who  live  outside 
the  district  receive  from  i  to  2  pf.  per  kg.  less,  according  to  the  cost  of 
carriage  to  the  nearest  collecting  station  of  the  smaller  circle  of  members. 
In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  eggs  up  to  their  consignment  to  the 
collecting  stations,  almost  the  same  regulations  are  in  force  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Wiefelstede  Society.  For  delivery  of  eggs  which  on  examination  are 
found  to  be  bad,  the  consignor  is  fined  50  pf.  per  egg. 

Also  this  society  attaches  great  importance  to  the  eggs  being  always 
deHvered  clean.  As  far  as  possible  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  cleaning  and  to 
get  naturally  clean  eggs,  the  poultry  yards  must  be  kept  clean  and  strewn 
with  sand  or  peat  dust.  The  poultry  improvers  must  give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  cleanliness  of  the  nests.  Dirty  eggs  must  as  far  as  possible  be 
cleaned  when  dr>-,  and,  if  this  is  not  possible,  careful  wiping  with  a  cloth 
moistened  with  \'inegar  or  a  solution  of  salt  is  allowed. 

In  regard  to  the  feeding  of  the  fowls,  the  management  is  empowered, 
with  the  consent  of  the  council  of  supervision,  either  to  forbid  the  use  of 
certain  foods  entirely  or  to  limit  their  use.  For  example,  the  use  of  more 
than  10  gr.  of  fish  meal  per  day  per  fowl  is  absolutely  forbidden. 

The  members'  accounts  are  settled  monthly.  The  price  per  kg.  of  eggs 
is  fixed  by  the  management  of  the  society  at  the  end  of  each  month  for  the 
month  passed.  The  proceeds,  after  deducting  expenses,  are  paid  over  by 
the  managing  ofl&ce  to  the  collecting  stations  in  time  for  the  members  to 
be  paid  on  the  day  for  collection  first  after  the  20th.  of  the  following  month. 

The  eggs  consigned  by  members  must  have  an  average  weight  of  from 
55  to  62  grs.  Under  special  circimistances  smaller  eggs  will  be  accepted, 
but  not  eggs  of  less  than  45  grs.  If  the  small  eggs  are  sorted  out  and  sold 
separately-,  the  society  strongly  insists  on  the  consignment  of  eggs  as  far 
as  possible  of  the  same  size.  Fine  eggs  of  one  size  weighing  from  60  to 
62  gr.  are  most  in  favour  and  obtain  the  highest  prices   on   the   market. 

Tables  II  and  III  will  give  an  idea  of  the  progress  made  by  the  society 
and  the  results  attained  bv  it  : 
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Tabi,e  II.  —  Development  of  the  Wardenhurg  Society. 


S2 
1 

Sales 

Receipts 
M. 

Paid  to 

Members 

M. 

Expenses 

Gross 
Price 

Year 

Eggs 

Kg. 

'^             1    per 
_              Egg 

M.           1 

1901    .     .     . 

72 





^_ 

_ 

1902    . 

149 

148,194 

20,204 

21,240 

18,332 

1,901 

5.80 

90 

1903    . 

179 

464,660 

27,302 

28,881 

25,308 

2,887 

6.21 

50 

1904    . 

209 

527,321 

32,012 

34,832 

30,378 

3,530 

6.61 

373 

1905    • 

258 

705,229 

42,500 

48,555 

43,097 

4,458 

6.88 

514 

1906    . 

282 

906,731 

54,740 

66,283 

59,260 

5.817 

7-30 

355 

1907    . 

342 

1,175,891 

71,872 

86,600 

77,375 

8,289 

7-36 

475 

1908    . 

378 

1,422,847 

86,163 

102,771 

91,896 

10,858 

7.22 

94 

1909    . 

404 

1,531,918 

93,703 

118,195 

105,853 

11,521 

7.71 

860 

1910    . 

544 

1,683,571 

102,562 

128,010 

114,850 

12,603 

7.71 

68 

1911    . 

512 

1,935,577 

117,886 

151,856 

137,351 

13,173 

7.85 

495 

1912    . 

561 

2,227,428 

135,371 

180,946 

164,751 

15,326 

8.12 

224 

1913    • 

619 

2,672,264 

162,507 

220,944 

202,650 

17,477 

8.27 

912 

Tabi,E  III.  —  Prices  Paid  to  Members  by  the  Society. 


Per  Kg.   (M.) 


Month 


Per  Egg.  (Pf.) 


January  . 
February 
March.   .    . 
April   .    . 
May    .    . 
June  .    . 
July    .    . 
August    . 
September 
October  . 
November 
December  , 


1.60 
2.40 
1.06 
I  — 
1.07 
1. 12 
1.22 
1.30 
1.42 

1.95 
2.20 
1.90 


1.52 
1.40 
1.07 
I  — 
1.09 
1.18 

1-25 

1-33 
1.46 

1-95 
1.25 
1.95 


9.6 
8.6 
6.6 
6.2 

6.5 
6.8 

7-4 
8.0 

8.9 
12.0 
13.2 
"•5 


9.3 
8.6 
6.6 
6.2 
6.6 
7.2 
7.6 
8.1 
8.9 
12.0 

13-7 
12.0 
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P  That  the  Society  has  been  able  to  paj'  from  year  to  year  comparative- 
'ly  better  prices  is  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  large  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  members.  Only  the  Society  can  obtain  satisfactory  prices,  as  even  in 
the  winter  months  when  few  eggs  are  laid,  it  is  able  fuUv  to  satisfy  its 
customers  without  the  need  of  special  arrangements.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  requires  its  customers,  even  during  the  summer  months  when  there  is 
often  an  over  supply  of  eggs,  to  take  their  goods  at  a  price  profitablefor  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  1913  the  selling  prices  were  very  low.  This  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  mild  winter  and  the  consequent  increase  of  foreign  com- 
petition. As  the  statistics  show,  the  prices  soon  rose  again  and  thanks  to 
prudent  management  and  the  good  use  made  of  the  situation,  a  higher 
average  price  was  obtained  than  ever  before. 

Although  the  head  quarters  of  the  Society  are  comparatively  far  from 
the  railway,  the  expenses  are  in  proportion  small.  The  statistics  show- 
clearly  that  with  the  considerable  increase  of  the  Society-  the  cost  per  cent 
has  been  reduced  with  a  rapidity  out  of  all  proportion  to  it.  Further  success, 
which  may  be  expected  with  certainty,  will  lead  to  still  more  favourable 
results.  Not  only  that  the  additional  expenditure  for  salaries,  carriage, 
and  commissions  decreases  in  comparison  with  the  growth  of  the 
Society,  but  also,  ^ith  the  increasing  requirements  from  year  to  year, 
the  supply  of  the  necessary  articles  is  obtained  under  more  favourable 
circumstances,  which,  in  view  of  the  large  requirements,  is  a  matter  of 
great    weight. 

The  balance  sheet  is  very  satisfactory,  the  debt  on  the  building  being 
reduced  to  one  mark  and  a  comparatively  large  reserve  fund  having  been 
formed. 

And,  even  independently  of  what  is  shown  by  the  tables  and  by 
its  balance  sheet,  the  Societ)'  has  developed.  The  eggs  it  sells  have  consider- 
ably improved  in  quality.  Only  at  first  do  new  members  consign  small 
eggs ;  they  soon  learn  that  really  good  prices  wiU  only  be  given  for  large 
eggs.  In  consequence,  since  the  foundation  of  the  society,  the  average  weight 
per  egg  has  risen  from  58.3  gr.  (1901)  to  60.8  gr.  (1913). 
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SOURCES:   OFFICIAI,  PUBWCATIONS   (l). 

I^EY  DE  ASOCiACiONES  DE  30  DE  jUNio  DEL  1887  {Luw  of  June  30  th.,  1887,  on  Associations). 
Published  in  the  "  Gaceta  de  Madrid  "  of  July  12th. 

I^EY  DE  28  DE  ENERO  DE  1906  cousiderando  Sindicatos  agricolas  para  los  efectos  de  la  misma, 
las  Asociaciones,  Sociedades  y  Camaras  agricolas  constituidas  o  que  se  constituyan  le- 
galmente  para  algvmo  de  los  fines  que  se  expresan  {Law  of  January  2Sth.,  1906,  considering  as 
Agricultural  Syndicates  for  the  purposes  of  the  Law  the  Associations,  Societies  and  Agricultural 
Chambers  formed  or  to  be  formed  for  any  of  the  Ends  Specified).  Published  in  the  "  Gaceta  de 
Madrid  "  of  January  30th. 

Reglamento  para  la  ejecuci6n  de  la  I<ey  de  28  de  enero  de  1906  sobre  sindicatos  agricolas  {Exe- 
cutive Regulations  in  connection  with  the  Law  of  January  28th.,  1906  on  Agricultural  Syndic- 
ates) Published  in  the  "  Gaceta  de  Madrid  "  of  January  17th.,  1908. 

l,EGiSLAa6N  DEL  Trabajo.  Apeudiccs  1°,  2°,  30,  4°,  50,  6°  y  7°  (1905-19 11)  -  {Labour  Legislation. 
Appendices  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7  - 1905-1911).  Publication  of  the  Social  Reforms  Institute, 
Madrid. 

Memoria  acerca  de  la  informaci6n  agraria  en  ambas  Castillas  {Report  on  the  Agricultural 
Situation  in  the  two  Castiles).  Social  Reforms  Institute.  Madrid,  1914. 

EsTADiSTicA  de  la  Asociaci6n  obrera  en  1°  de  Noviembre  de  1904  {Statistics  of  the  Labourers' 
Association  on  November  xst.,  1904).  Social  Reforms  Institute,  Madrid,  1907. 

EsTADfsTiCAS  de  las  instituciones  de  ahorro,  cooperaci6n  y  previsi6n  en  1°  de  noviembre  de 
1904  {Statistics  of  the  Institutions  for  Savings,  and  Thrift  on  November  1st.,  1904).  Social 
Reforms  Institute.  Madrid,  1907. 

Relaci6n  de  los  expedientes  de  sindicatos  agricolas  ingresados  durante  el  ano  de  1908  en  el  Minis- 
terio  de  Fomento  {Report  on  the  Applications  for  Recognition  of  the  Agricultural  Syndicates, 
Received  during  the  Year  1908  at  the  Agricultural  Department). 

Idem  for  1909.  Madrid,  1910. 

Calbeton  (Firmin) :  Apuntes  para  el  estudio  del  proyecto  de  ley  de  Credito  agrario  {Notes  for 
the  Study  of  the  Bill  on  Agricultural  Credit).  Agricultural  Department,  Madrid,  1910. 

PUBWCATIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  FEDERATIONS. 

Memoria  del  III  conciurso  entre  Asociaciones  agricolas  celebrado  por  la  Asociaci6n  de  Agricul- 
tores  de  Espaiia  {Report  on  the  3rd.  Competition  of  the  Agricultural  Associations,  Organized  by 
the  Spanish  Farmers'  Association).  Bulletin  of  the  Spanish  Farmers'  Association,  No.  44, 
January,  1913. 

(i)  Some  of  this  bibliographical  material,  as  well  as  the  statistics  and  information  given 
in  this  article,  was  collected  immediately  by  Dr.  Jos6  lyuis  Alcazar,  one  of  the  Staff  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  who  was  instructed  to  study  the  matter  in  Spain. 
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Mbmoiua  del  II  Concurso  entre  asocdadones  Agricolas  [Report  on  the  2nd.  Competition  of  the  Agrl' 
cultural  Associations).  Spanish  Farmers'  Association.  Printed  by  Bernardo  Rodriguez. 
Madrid,  1911. 

EsTATUTOS  de  la  Federad6n  Naranjera  {Rules  of  the  Orange  Growers'  Federation).  Printed  by 
Manuel  Pau,  Valenda,  1912. 

EsTATUTOS  dd  Sindicato  agricola  dd  Mijares  de  VUlareal  {Rules  of  the  Agricultural  Syndicate 
of  the  Mijares  of  ViUareal).  Printed  by  Jos6  Ortega,  Valenda,  1909. 

Reglamentos  interferes  paralacampanade  1913  a  1914  (Internal  Regulations  for  the  Agricultural 
Season,  1913-1914).  Agricultural  Syndicate  of  the  Mijares  of  ViUareal.  Printed  by  Jos6  Or- 
t^a,  Valencia,  191 3. 

Reglamento  para  la  compra  de  primeras  materias  para  abono  {Regulations  for  the  Purchase 
of  Raw  Material  for  Manure).  Federation  of  Orange  Growers.  Printed  by  A.  Monreal, 
Burriana,  1909. 

Memorias  de  la  rampafia  1911-1912  {Reports  on  the  Season  igii-igrz).  Federation  of  Orange 
Growers.  Printed  by  J.  PaUarfe,  Valenda,  1912. 

Mbhoria  de  la  Campana  de  1910  a  1911  {Report  on  the  Season  1910-1911).  Federation  of  Orange 
Growers.  Printed  by  A.  I/3pez,  Valenda,  1911. 

Memoria  Idda  y  aprobada  en  la  junta  general  cdebrada  en  segunda  convocatoria  d  dia  18  dd 
corriente  {Report  Read  and  Approved  in  the  General  Meeting  A'gkembled  for  the  Second  Time  on 
the  i8th.  of  the  Current  Month).  Spanish  Farmers'  Association,  1914.  Bulletin  of  the  Spanish 
Farmers'  Association,  No.  60.  May,  1914. 

Memoria  presentada  por  la  presidenda  de  la  Asociaddn  General  de  Ganaderos  a  las  juntas 
generales  cdebradas  en  abril  de  1913  {Report  Presented  by  the  Presidential  Bureau  of  the 
General  Association  of  Livestock  Improvers  at  the  General  Meeting  in  April,  1913)  Alemana 
Press,  Madrid,  1913. 

Memoria  presentada  por  la  presidenda  de  la  Asociad6n  General  de  Ganaderos  a  las  jtmtas 
generales  cdebradas  en  abril  de  191 4  {Report  Presented  by  the  Presidential  Bureau  of  the 
General  Association  of  Livestock  Improvers  at  the  General  Meeting  in  April,  1914)  Ale- 
mana Press,  Madrid,  1914. 

Memoria  de  la  Federad6n  de  Sindicatos  agricolas  cat61icas  de  la  Rioja,  leida  en  la  sesi6n,  cde- 
brada en  I^grono  por  d  Consejo  General  d  dia  29  de  didembre  de  1913  {Report  of  the 
Federation  of  the  La  Rioja  Catholic  Agricultural  Syndicates,  Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  General 
Council  at  Logrono,  on  December  2gth.,  1913).  Modem  Press  and  I^ibrary.  I<ogrono  1914. 

Memorias  anuales  de  la  Asodad6n  de  I^bradores  de  Zaragoza  y  su  provinda  {Annual  Reports 
on  the  Labourers'  Association  of  Zaragoza  Province  and  City).  (Years  1908,  1909,  1910,  1911, 
1913  and  1914)  (6  volumes). 

Reglamento  para  d  buen  orden  y  rdgimen  de  la  Caja  de  Credito  agricola  {Regulations  for  the 
Order  and  Government  of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Bank)  Farmers'  Assodation  of  Zaragoza 
Province  and  City.  Printed  by  Tom^  Blasco,  Zaragoza,  1909. 

ESTATUTOS  de  la  Asociadon  de  I<abradores  de  Zaragoza  {Rules  of  the  Zaragoza  Farmers'  Associa- 
tion). Printed  by  G.  Casanal,  Zaragoza,  1914. 

I/A  ASOCIAC16N  de  labradores  de  zaragoza  y  su  provincia  —  como  obra  social  en  la  Espo- 
sid6n  Hispano-Francesa  de  1908  {Farmers'  Association  of  Zaragoza  Province  and  City  as 
a  Social  Institution,  at  the  Spanish- French  Exhibition  of  1908).  Printed  by  G.  Casanas,  Za- 
ragoza, 1908. 

Reglamento  de  Seguro  mutuo  contra  los  rie^os  dd  transporte  maritimo  {Regulations  of  Mutual 
Marine  Insurance),  Federation  of  Orange  Growers.  Printed  by  J.  Pallares,  Valencia,  1913. 

Memorla  llegida  en  la  II  Asamblea  General  cdebrada  a  la  dutat  de  Cervera  els  dies  8  e  9  de 
febrero  de  1913  per  D.  Joan  Pardlada  de  Naver^.  Union  de  Vinyaters  de  Catalunya.  {Report 
Read  at  the  2nd.  General  Meeting  held  at  Cervera  on  the  8th.  and  gth.  February,  1913  by  Don 
Joan  Parellada  de  Naverdn.  Catalonian  Wine  Farmers'  Union),  Elezevirian  Press.  Bar- 
cdona,  191 3. 
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ASAMBLEA  DE  LA  Uni6n  de  viticultores  de  CataluiJa  (Meeting  of  the  Catalonian  Viticulturists' 
Union).  February,  1912.  Printed  by  Nicolas  Poncell,  Igualada,  1912. 

Semana  AGRf cor.A  DE  CoNFERENCiAS  organizada  por  las  Asociadones  de  Agricultores  de  EspaSa, 
y  General  de  Ganaderos  del  Reino,  y  celebrada  en  Madrid  en  los  dias  del  14  al  21  de  enero 
de  1912  (Agricultural  Lecture  Week  Organized  by  the  Spanish  Farmers'  Association  and  the 
General  Association  of  Livestock  Improvers  of  the  Kingdom,  held  in  Madrid,  Jamtary  14th. 
to  2ist.,  1912).  Printer,  Successor  of  Minuesa  de  los  Rios,  Madrid,  1912. 

Memoria  presentada  a  la  Direcci6n  general  de  Comercio,  Industria  y  Trabajo  por  Carlos  Sar- 
thou  Francesch,  como  agente  del  centro  de  Comercio  exterior  y  E;xpansi6n  comercial 
(Report  Presented  to  the  General  Department  of  Commerce,  Industry  and  Labour,  by  Carlos 
Sarthou  Francesch,  in  his  capacity  as  Agent  for  the  Centre  of  Foreign  Trade  and  Commercial 
Expansion).  Acts  of  the  Agricultural  Federation  of  the  East.  Printed  by  Jose  Vila  Serra, 
Valencia,  1913. 

I<ABOR  ReALIZADA  POR  EL  CONSEJO  PROVINCIAL  DE  AGRICULTURA  Y  GANADERIa  DE  BARCELONA, 

de«de  su  constituci6n  en  1907  hasta  su  disoluci6n  en  1910  (Work  done  by  the  Provincial 
Agricultural  and  Livestock  Improvement  Council  of  Barcelona,  from  its  Foundation  in  1907 
to  its  Disolution  in  1910),  Oliva,  Printed  by  S.  and  C.  Villanueva  y  Geltrie,  1910. 
The  Periodical  organs  of  the  associations. 


OTHER  PUBUCATIONS: 

Fernandez  Santana  (Esequiel) :  I<as  Cajas  rurales  Extremenas  (Rural  Banks  of  Extremadura). 

Printer,  Successor  of  Minuesa  de  los  Rios,  Madrid,  1913. 
Sarthou  (Francesch  Carlos)  t  Oganizaci6n  de  cooperativas  naranjeras  y  su  federaci6n  (Organ- 
ization of  the  Orange  Growers'  Co-operative  Societies  and  their  Federation).  Printed  by  Do- 

menech,  Valencia,  1909. 
I<E  Soc:  Sindicatos  Agricolas  (Agricultural  Syndicates).  The  Propagandist's  Vademecum.  Za- 

ragoza,  '1909. 
Castroviejo  (Amando):  I,a  cooperaci6n  en  la  agricoltiu-a  (Co-operation  in  Agriculture).  Seville, 

1909. 
Ramos  (Rafael)  :  El  credito  agricola.   Cajas  rurales  de  prestamos   (Agricultural  Credit.   Rural 

Loan  Banks).  Cartagena,   1903. 
Chalhand  y  Errzaquin  (P.  lyuis) :  Sindicatos  y  Cajas  rurales  (Syndicates  and  Rural  Banks) . 

Barcelona,  1909. 
NoQUER  (Narciso)  ;  Funclaci6n  y  desenvolvimiento  de  las  Cajas  rurales  de  Raiffeisen  (Found- 
ation and  Development  of  the  Raiffeisen  Rural  Banks).  "  I^e  Mouvement  Social  ",  Reims. 

January,  1911. 
Rivas  Moreno  :  Cajas  rurales  o  Sindicatos  agricolas  (Rural  Banks  and  Agricultural  Syndicates). 

"  Co-operaci6n  "  lyibrary.  Madrid,  1910. 
Do.  Do :  Panaderias y  Camicerias  cooperativas  (Co-operative  Bakeries  and  Slaughterhouses).  "Co- 

operaci6n  "  I<ibrary.  Barcelona,  19x0. 
Do.  Do :  I<echerilas  y  queserilas  cooperativas  (Co-operative  Dairies  and  Cheese  Dairies).  "  Co- 

operaci6n  "  I,ibrary,  Valencia,   1905. 
Do.  Do  :  Bodegas  y  distilerias  co-operativas  (Co-operative  Wine  Societies  and  Distilleries).  "  Co- 

peraci6n  "  lyibrary,  Valencia,  1905, 
Elias  DE  Momns  (Jose)  ;  El  credito  agricola  y  las  Cajas  rurales  (Agricultural  Credit  and  the 

Rural  Banks),  Barcelona,  1910. 
Do.  Do  :  I^a  Asociaci6n  y  Cooperacion  agricolas  (Agricultural  Association  and  Co-operation). 

Barcelona,  19 13. 
lyOPEZ  Nunez   (Alvaro)  :   El   seguro  obrero  en   Espaiia   (Workmen's  Insurance   in     Spain), 

Madrid,  1908. 
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PuYOL  Lalaguna  (Mateo)  :  Mutualidad  -  II.  El  segaio  del  ganado  (Tht  Mutual  System.  II 
Livestock  Insurance).  Zaragoza,  1908. 

Marvaud  (Angel)  :  I^  cooperation  et  le  credit  agricole  en  Espagne.  {Co-operation  and  Agricult- 
ural Credit  in  Spain).  "  Revue  Economique  Internationale  ",  vol.  IV.  No.  3.  Brussels. 
December  i5tli.  -  20th.,  1909. 

Do.  Do  :  I^  question  sociale  en  Espagne  {The  Social  Question  in  Spain),  Paris,  Alcan,  1910. 

Do.  Do:  L'Espagne  au  Xe  si^e.  {Spain  in  the  20th.  Century).  Paris.  Colin.  1913. 

MARxfNEZ  (Baldomero)  :    Almanaque  del  seguro  1909  {Insurance  Almanac,  1909).  Barcelona. 

MartInez  y  Cayuela  :  Almanaque  del  seguro  1910  {Insurance  Almanac,  1910)  Barcelona. 

Do-Do  :  Almanaque  del  seguro  1911  {Insurance  Almanac,  1911)  Barcelona. 

PoNSA  (Gil  G.)  :  Sociedades  civiles,  mercantiles,  cooperativas  y  de  seguros  (Civil,  Commercial, 
Co-operative  and  Insurance  Societies)  2.  vols.  Press  of  El  Anuario  de  la  Exportaci6n, 
Barcelona,  1911. 

Diaz  de  RAbago  (Joaquin)  :  Obras  completas  {Complete  Works).  8.  vols.  Printed  by  Jose  M. 
Paredes,  Santiago,  1899-1900. 

JncfeNEZ  (Inocendo)  :  I<os  Sindicatos  agricolas  cat61icos  {Catholic  Agricultural  Syndicates). 
"  l^a  Paz  Social  "  3rd.  Year.  No.  26.  Madrid,  August,  1909. 

GouEZ  Valverde  (Manuel)  :  El  consultor  del  ganadero.  Colecci6n  de  disposidones  legales 
referentes  a  la  industria  ganadera  {The  Livestock  Improvers'  Guide.  Collection  of  Legal 
Provisions  relating  to  Livestock  Improvement).  Press  of  the  War  Department,  Madrid,  1898. 

Gbaell  (Guillermo).  Conferencias  sobre  economia  {Lectures  on  Economic  Problems).  Printed  by 
Bayer  Bros.,  Barcdona,  1912. 

Graell  (Marcdino)  :  I^  cuesti6n  social  {The  Social  Question).  Printed  by  Bayer  Bros.,  Barce- 
lona, 1911. 


In  Spain,  co-operation  is  of  recent  date.  Although  some  societies  for 
the  manufacture  of  silk  in  Valencia  were  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  we  may  say  that  the  co-operative  principle  only  established  it- 
self fully  and  firmly  after  the  law  of  1887  guaranteed  the  exercise  of 
the  constitutional  right  of  association.  The  region  of  Catalonia,  which 
is  to  day  the  most  important  co-operative  centre  of  the  country,  in  1883 
possessed  only  five  societies.  The  movement  in  favour  of  agricultural  co- 
operation, is  still  more  recent,  for,  as  we  shall  see,  although  it  also  began 
after  the  above  law  on  the  associations  was  voted,  it  only  really  made  pro- 
gress after  the  law  of  1906  on  agricultural  syndicates. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  and  complete  idea  of  the 
present  situation  of  co-operation  in  vSpain.  The  absence  of  statistics,  the 
fact  that  the  co-operative  societies  are  not  kept  separate  from  the  other 
associations  in  the  prefects'  registers,  the  isolation  of  most  of  these  in- 
stitutions and  other  causes  yet,  scarcely  allow  of  our  obtaining  concrete  and 
accurate  information  in  regard  to  co-operation  in  the  peninsula.  Still, 
authorities  like  Diaz  de  Rabago,  (i)  Garido,  Piemas,  Hurtado  and,  generally, 
all  the  historians  of  the  Spanish  co-operative  movement,  agree  in  saying 
that  co-operation  has  not  developed  in  the  degree  required  by  the  social 


(i)  Diaz  de  Rabago,  Joaquin:  Complete  works.  Vol.  VII.  Co-operation  in  Spain.  Printed 
by  Jose  M.  Paredes,  Santiago,   1900. 
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economy  of  the  country  and  the  working  classes,  both  agricultural  and 
industrial,  "  through  their  want  of  enterprise  and  insufl&cient  economic 
education  and  their  ignorance  of  the  means  in  their  power  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  situation,  have  not  shown  themselves  as  ready  and  eager 
to  form  co-operative  associations  as  in  other  nations  ".  Needless  to  say  that 
the  movement  has  been  most  active  in  country  circles.  Fortunately,  the 
results  of  the  propaganda  made  by  men  like  Chaves,  Arias,  Rivas  Moreno, 
the  Viscount  de  Eza,  P.  Vicent  and  others  who  have  devoted  their 
energies  to  pioneer  work  in  behalf  of  agricultural  association  and  co-oper- 
ation is  already  bearing  fruit. 

Before  studying  the  co-operation  movement  in  the  Spanish  country, 
and  its  effects,  we  shall  briefly  consider  the  legislative  provisions  in  force 
in  regard  to  it. 


§  2.  Legislation  on  co-operative  societies. 

In  Spain  there  is  no  special  law  for  these  societies;   they  generally 
come  under  the  provisions  of  the  general  law  of  June  20th.  1887  on  associ- 
ations, which  regulates  the  right  of  association,  and  the  agricultural  co-oper- 
ative societies  benefit  by  advantages  granted  by  the  law  of  January  28th,  ] 
1906  on  agricultural  syndicates.  ' 

{A)  Law  of  1887  on  Associations.  —  This  law,  in  its  first  article,  after 
establishing  its  application  to  all  associations  not  only  and  exclusively 
profit  seeking,  lays  it  down  that  "  co-operative  societies  for  production, 
credit  or  distribution  "  shall  be  also  subject  to  its  provisions.  This  is  a 
general  law  rather  providing  for  public  order  than  for  the  regulation  of 
groups  or  legal  institutions.  However,  let  us  repeat,  it  is  the  only  gen- 
eral law  on  the  matter. 

The  foundation  of  the  co-operative  societies  is,  in  the  first  place,  sub- 
ject, according  to  this  law,  to  a  tacit  or  preliminary  declaration  showing  their 
legal  character.  The  founders,  eight  days  before  the  society  is  constituted, 
must  lay  before  the  Governor  of  the  Province  in  which  it  is  to  have  its  head 
quarters,  duplicate  copies  of  the  rules  by  which  it  is  to  be  governed,  clearly 
indicating  the  name  and  object  of  the  society,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to 
be  administered,  the  means  by  which  it  expects  or  intends,  to  cover  its  ex- 
penditure and  the  use  to  which  the  funds  or  the  property  of  the  society 
are  to  be  put  in  case  of  dissolution. 

If  the  documents  have  not  been  returned  by  the  Governor  within  8  days 
as  not  satisfying  the  required  conditions,  the  society  may  be  validly  con- 
stituted. 

These  formalities  being  completed,  the  co-operative  society  is  able  toj 
begin  work,  forwarding  to  the  Governor  a  certified  copy  of  the  deed  of 
constitution.  The  law  does  not  require  that  the  deed  be  public,  so  the^ 
societies  may  be  constituted  by  private  deed. 
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The  societies  may  adopt  any  of  the  forms  of  commercial  societies 
(that  is,  may  be  societies  of  collective  title,  societies  en  commandite  or 
limited  liability  societies) ;  the  liability  of  members  is  fixed  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  commercial  code.  They  may  be  constituted  with  or 
without  capital.  In  the  first  case,  it  must  be  shown  whether  this  capital  is 
entirely  or  only  in  part  subscribed,  and  in  what  manner  the  society  will 
pay  its  expenses. 

The  law  obliges  the  associations  to  keep  registers  showing  the  name,  pro- 
fesssion  and  domicile  of  all  its  members.  This  register  must  be  exhibited 
to  the  authorities  on  demand.  In  addition,  each  provincial  Government 
shall  keep  a  special  register  in  which  the  name  and  head-quarters  of  the 
associations  of  the  regions  are  entered. 

Such  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the  law  of  1887  which,  considering 
the  societies  generally  as  simple  associations,  wrongly  assimilated  them  to 
the  gremios,  mutual  aid  societies,  thrift  societies  and  aU  associations 
formed  for  scientific,  artistic  and  benevolent  purposes  and,  generally,  to 
purely  profit  seeking  associations  and  they  limit  themselves  to  the  regulation 
of  their  external  relations  in  public  law. 

The  law  in  question  does  not  grant  any  fiscal  exemption  in  behalf  of 
co-operative  societies.  Still  these  societies  are  exempt  from  stamp  duty  in 
accordance  with  article  203  of  the  stamp  law  of  1900. 

The  agricultural  co-operative  societies  were  regulated  like  the  others 
by  the  1887  law  up  to  the  year  1906,  when  the  law  on  agricultural  syndicates 
was  promulgated,  which,  by  means  of  exemptions  and  special  privileges, 
gave  a  real  impulse  to  rural  association. 

(B)  The  Law  of  1906  on  Agricultural  Syndicates.  —  Generally,  it  may  be 
!  said  that  aU  the  agrictdtural  co-operative  societies  now  existing  have  con- 
1  formed  to  the  law  ot  January  28th.,  1906,  on  agricultural  S3m.dicates,  for  there 
\  is  only  a  very  small  number  governed  by  the  law  of  1887  on  associations. 
i         This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  two  fundamental  laws  on  the  sub- 
I  ject.     Indeed,  the  law  on  syndicates  is  not  a  really  essential  law  by  which 
1  all  the  associations  formed  for  any  one  of  the  ends  specified  in  it  must 
necessarily  be  governed,  but  one  instituting  a  regime  of  favour  to  which  the 
associations  may  conform  themselves  either  directly,  by  constituting  them- 
selves according  to  its  provisions,  or  by  applying  to  be  considered  as  syndic- 
ates ^fter  they  have  been  already  fotmded.    This  wiU  appear  very  clearly  if 
we  consider  that  not  only  does  the  law  on  syndicates  impose  no  obligation  on 
them  in  regard  to  the  supervision  to  be  exercised  by  Government  authority 
but  also  that  the  executive  regtilations  refer  to  the  general  law  on  as- 
sociations when  fixing  the  dates  on  which  the  syndicates  must  submit 
their  accounts  to  the  authorities. 

Thus  then,  in  regard  to  Spanish  legislation  on  co-operative  societies,  the 
1887  1^'^  on  associations  remains  always  the  general  law,  the  1906  law  on 
syndicates  being  published  as  a  law  of  favour  to  encourage  association 
generally  and  agricultural  co-operation  by  means  of  special  exemptions 
torn  taxation. 
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Let  US  now  consider  the  principal  provisions  of  the  1906  law  on 
S3nidicates. 

It  is  first  of  all  laid  down  that  as  agricultural  syndicates  for  the  purposes 
of  the  law  —  that  is  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  exemptions  and  privileges 
granted  to  these  groups  — are  to  be  considered  the  agricultural  associations, 
societies,  communities  and  chambers  constituted  at  the  date  of  promulgation, 
or  that  shall  be  legally  constituted  later  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  ends : 
(i)  purchase  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  and  breeding 
stock  for  the  benefit  of  the  syndicate  ; 

(2)  purchase,  by  the  syndicate  or  the  members  composing  it,  of  man- 
ure, plants,  seeds,  livestock  and  other  things  needed  for  agriculture  and 
livestock  improvement ; 

(3)  sale,  exportation,  preservation,  transformation  or  improvement 
of  the  produce  of  agriculture  or  livestock  improvement ; 

(4)  clearing,  utilisation  and  drainage  of  waste  land  ; 

(5)  construction  or  utilisation  of  works  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture, 
livestock  improvement  or  derived  or  auxiliary  industries; 

(6)  application  of  measures  against  dangers  threatening  agriculture ; 

(7)  creation  or  encouragement  of  estabhshments  or  organisations  of 
agricultural  credit  (credit  on  personal  security,  on  pledge  or  on  mortgage) 
either  immediately  among  the  members  of  the  association  itself  or  by  the 
foundation  or  assistance  of  banks  or  Positos  not  depending  upon  it,  or  by 
establishing  itself  as  intermediary  between  such  establishments  and  its 
members  ; 

(8)  the  work  of  co-operative,  mutual,  insurance,  aid  or  disablement 
and  old  age  pension  societies  for  farmers  or  livestock  improvers ; 

(9)  education,  publication,  experiment,  the  opening  of  exhibitions 
and  shows  and  the  employment  of  all  means  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
of  service  in  agriculture  and  livestock  improvement  and  the  stimul- 
ation of  their  development  and  progress. 

(10)  the  study  of  the  defence  of  the  common  agricultural  interests  of 
the  syndicates  and  the  settlement  of  their  disagreements  by  means  of 
arbitration. 

We  see  then  that  although  the  ends  indicated  under  clauses  numbers 
I  and  2  (purchase),  3  (production  and  sale),  4  and  5  (work)  and  7  (credit)- 1 
are  of  a  co-operative  nature,  the  law  makes  special  reference  to  co-opergtive] 
societies  under  no.  8,  so  that   there   may   be   no  doubt  on  the  subject  oi\ 
its  application  to  these  institutions. 

The  law  also  regards  as  syndicates  the  agricultural  associations  fc 
collective  ends  included  amongst  those  we  have  enumerated. 

The  legal  position  established  by  art.  38  of  the  Civil  Code  isrecognis 
as  belonging  to  the  syndicates  constituted  in  accordance  with  the  law  unde 
consideration.     They  may  consequently  purchase  and  possess  proper 
of  every  kind,  as  well  as  contract  obligations  and  exert  action  of  every  kindj 
in  conformity  with  the  laws  and  provisions  regulating  their  constitutic 

The  members  of  an  agricultural  syndicate  may  at  any  time  withdraw 
from  it,  notwithstanding  any  clause  to  the  contrary  inserted  in  the  rules 
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without  affecting  the  obligations  or  liabilities  assumed  by  them  to  which 
they  are  subject  at  the  date  of  leaving  the  association.  The  rules  shall  lay 
down  the  rights  the  members  may  retain  on  withdrawing,  in  the  case  of  thrift, 
mutual  aid,  pension  and  other  similar  institutions,  acquired  either  by  means 
of  service  or  payment  or  freely  during  the  period  of  membership. 

The  acts  for  the  constitution,  the  modification,  the  union  or  dissolution 
of  agricultural  syndicates  are  exempted  from  all  stamp  and  transfer 
dues  (i).  The  acts  and  contracts  to  which  an  agricultural  syndicate  duly 
constituted  and  registered  is  a  party  as  a  legal  person  enjoy  the  same 
exemption  if  their  direct  object  is  the  realisation,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  societ}',  of  any  of  the  ends  enumerated  in  the  law.  Thrift,  co-operative 
or  credit  institutions  formed  by  agricultural  syndicates  on  the  basis  of 
mutuality,  among  their  members,  shall  only  be  liable  to  income  tax  in 
respect  of  the  dividends  distributed  among  the  members  out  of  the 
profits  made. 

Customs  dues  on  machinery,  implements,  seeds,  breeding  stock  and 
other  articles  required  for  agricultural  or  livestock  improvement  industry 
shall  be  repaid  by  the  Treasury  on  demand  made  by  the  syndicate,  always 
provided  the  Agricultural  Department  furnishes  a  statement  as  to  the 
advantages  and  general  utility  of  their  importation. 

Such  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the  1906  law,  in  accordance  with 
which  as  we  have  said,  the  agricultural  co-operative  societies  work.  The 
final  executive  regulations  were  only  issued  on  January  i6th.,  1908. 


§  3.  The  association  movement  and  co-operative  organizations 

in  agriculture. 

The  legislative  provisions  we  have  just  examined  show  that  agricult- 
ural association  and  co-operation  were  not  clearly  defined  and  separated 
in  it. 

The  same  confusion  existing  in  the  legislative  sphere  appears  also  in 
practice  ;  in  fact,  there  are  scarcely  any  manifestations  of  co-operation  in 
i^piculture  independent  and  specialised,  as,  so  to  say,  there  is  no  form  of 
t^cultural  association  the  action  of  which  does  not  take  a  co-operative 
form.  Further,  as  we  have  said,  almost  all  the  agricultural  co-operative 
societies  now  existing  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  law  on  syndicates 
so  as  to  enjo}  the  advantages  it  affords  and  present  themselves  consequently 
under  the  form  of  syndicates. 

(i)  Notwithstanding  these  explicit  provisions  of  the  law  we  are  examining,  there  was  still 
I  a- time  when,  in  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  March,  1906  on  customs  and  the  fin- 
laticial  law  of  19 10,  the  branches  of  the  administration  concerned  held  that  they  had  been  im- 
IpUdtly  abrogated.  The  Minister  'of  Agriculture,  after  consulting  with  the  Council  of  State,  set- 
itiBd  the  matter  by  means  of  a  Royal  Order  of  May  28th.,  1914,  declaring  these  exemptions  to 
|be  still  in  force.     See  the  number  of  this  Bulletin  for  October,  1914.  p.  22. 
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Thus,  a  study  of  agricultural  co-operation  in  Spain  implies  not  only 
a  study  of  the  co-operative  societies  but  also  that  of  the  co-operative  ac- 
tion of  the  syndicates,  agricultural  chambers,  communities  etc.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  give  a  few  indications  of  the  association  movement  in 
Spain  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  under  some  aspects  the  co-operative 
movement. 

Although  in  Spain  the  principle  of  agricultural  association  and  its  prac- 
tical realisation  may  be  traced  back  to  a  very  distant  date,  the  manifest- 
ations of  agricultural  association,  in  its  modern  form,  only  appeared  recently. 
Indeed,  in  1770,  the  ancient  Council  of  Castile  registered  25,927  as- 
sociations called  Cofradlas  or  Hermandades  ;  these  institutions  had  a  charac- 
ter at  once  civil  and  religious,  and  possessed  land,  trees  or  livestock,  which 
they  enjoyed  in  common,  and  the  profits  from  which  they  devoted  to  ends 
of  a  collective  character  :  assistance  to  the  sick,  works  of  public  utility  for 
the  locality,  periodical  festivals  etc.  There  were  also  numerous  institutions 
in  Galicia,  the  Asturias  and  Valencia  for  insurance  of  livestock  or  for  mutual 
aid  to  their  members  in  the  way  of  services.  But  all  these  associations 
which,  having  beneficence  in  the  first  place  for  their  motive  and  end,  repre- 
sent an  embryonic  form  of  modern  association,  have  remained  stationary, 
living  isolated  lives  and  following  local  traditions,  so  that  although  they  are 
very  numerous  today,  as  Costa,  the  historian  of  Spanish  customary  law, 
attests,  they  cannot  be  connected  with  the  association  movement  now  de- 
veloping in  the  Spanish  country  districts. 

Thus  then,  leaving  aside  these  embryonic  manifestations  attesting 
the  pre-existence  of  the  spirit  of  association  in  Spain,  in  spite  of  the  tradi- 
tional profoundly  individualistic  character  of  the  peasants,  we  must  repeat 
here  what  we  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  study,  namely  that  the  agricult- 
ural association  movement,  like  the  general  co-operative  movement,  only 
began  with  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of  1887  o^  associations  and  that  its 
period  of  development  only  began  with  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of  1906 
on  agricultural  syndicates  and  the  final  regulations  in  connection  with  it. 

If  we  now  examine  the  agricultural  social  institutions  that  have  con- 
tributed to  develop  co-operation  by  means  of  the  form  taken  by  their  activity 
we  see  that  these  institutions  are  : 

Agricultural  Syndicates,  including,  under  this  name,  rural  banks  and 
generally  agricultural  associations  of  a  technical  or  professional  character 
having  for  the  most  part  co-operative  sections  ; 

Agricultural  Chambers,  founded  by  Royal  Decree  of  November  14th., 
1890,  to  encourage  and  protect  the  interests  of  agriculture,  the  principal 
objects  of  which  are  to  found  (a)  savings  banks  and  insurance  societies 
for  the  benefit  of  their  members  ;  (6)  to  buy  for  resale  or  to  hire  machinery, 
implements,  manure,  seeds  and  livestock  and  guarantee  the  pa5rment  of 
these  articles  when  bought  by  members  ;  (c)  to  receive  deposits  of  every 
kind,  to  accept  money  in  current  account  etc. ; 

Farming  Communities,  established  by  law  of  July  8th.,  1898,  which,  to- 
gether with  their  rural  police  duties,  have  co-operative  sections  for  distri- 
bution, credit  and  labour  that  they  have  instituted  ; 
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Finally,  the  Saving  Banks,  and  Pawn  Establishments,  which  graut  loans 
to  rural  banks  and  encourage  their  foundation. 

One  of  the  difl&culties  in  the  way  of  the  study  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment in  Spanish  Agriculture  is  the  almost  complete  want  of  statistical 
data  and  monographic  studies  of  a  general  character.  However,  according 
to  the  official  and  technical  publications  and  the  information  we  have  been 
able  to  collect  directly,  it  appears  that  in  1912  there  were  2,029  agricultural 
associations  distributed  as  follows  :  93  Agricultural  Chambers,  80  Farming 
Communities,  85  Saving  Banks  and  1,771  Agricultural  Syndicates. 

If  we  compare  these  data,  exclusive  of  those  for  the  Savings  Banks, 
which  we  have  no  means  of  comparing  with  the  corresponding  figures  for 
1908,  we  may  see  the  progress  realised  by  agricultural  associationin  1908-1912. 

1908  191 2 

Agricultural  Chambers 74  93 

Farming  Communities 24  So 

Agricultural  Syndicates 856  i-77i 

Total         954  1.944 


To  show  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  syndicates  which,  as  we 
see,  form  the  largest  group  of  Spanish  agricultural  associations,  we  repro- 
duce the  following  data  from  the  Report  published  in  1912  by  the  Spanish 
Farmers'  Association. 


Proviuc 


Number 

of 

Syndicates 


Provinces 


Number 
Syndicates 


Alava      10 

Albacete 6 

Alicante 27 

Ahneria      5 

Avila       21 

Badajos      45 

Balearic  Islands 18 

Barcelona       70 

Burgos        50 

Ciceres       48 

Cadiz       3 

Canary  Islands 3 

Castell6n        24 

Ciudad  Real      3 

Cordova      11 

Corona        34 

Cnenca        17 

Gerona        24 

Granada 25 

Guadalajara      25 

Guipuzcoa      343 

Huelva       11 

Huesca       17 

Jaen        3 

I<e6n       14 


lycrida        20 

I<ogrofio      21 

I^ugo       . 21 

Madrid        17 

M^ilaga        z 

Murda        7 

Navarre      174 

Orense         20 

Oviedo        38 

Palencia      26 

Pontevedra 20 

Salamanca      71 

Santander 41 

S^ovia       .    .        12 

Seville 45 

Soria       20 

Tarragona      36 

Teruel 23 

Toledo        7 

Valencia 77 

Valladolid       113 

Biscay 4 

2Samora       9 

Zaragoza 70 
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The  above  table  shows  that  agricultural  association  has  made  most  pro- 
gress in  the  provinces  of  Navarre  and  Valladolid;  although  Guipuzcoa 
has  a  large  number  of  associations,  most  of  them  are  old  local  livestock 
insurance  societies  now  being  transformed  on  scientific  principles.  The  pro- 
vinces with  the  smallest  number  of  syndicates  are  Malaga,  Jaen,  Ciudad 
Real,  Cadiz  and  the  Canary  Islands. 


§  4.  Various  forms  of  agriculturai.  co-operation. 

However,  in  Spanish  agriculture,  co-operation  has  not  attained  that 
degree  of  specialisation  which  is  in  other  countries  due  to  a  superior  de- 
gree of  improvement  and  development.  The  organization  of  co-operation  in 
Spain  is  still  in  its  first  stages.  In  fact,  except  for  the  orange  growers'  syndic- 
ates, rural  banks,  co-operative  wine  societies  and  a  few  others,  generally 
the  co-operative  organizations  derive  their  origin  from  the  needs  of  the 
members  of  the  rural  associations.  However,  some  time  ago  they  began  mak- 
ing their  appearance  under  the  form  of  special  permanent  divisions  of  these 
associations,  which  allows  us  to  suppose  that  they  will  soon  reach  the  degree 
of  specialisation  mentioned  above. 

In  regard  to  the  different  forms  of  agricultural  co-operation,  it  will 
not  be  possible  for  us  to  give  complete  statistical  information  for  the 
reasons  given  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  The  reader  will  find  in  the 
following  pages  a  statement  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  these  forms 
of  co-operative  activity  met  with  in  the  field  of  Spanish  agriculture. 

As  we  have  seen  the  agricultural  co-operative  forms  are  mostly  agri- 
cultural syndicates.  If  we  desire  to  establish  approximately  in  what  pro- 
portion these  undertake  different  work  we  may  say  that,  so  to  speak,  there 
is  no  syndicate  that  does  not  contemplate  the  collective  sale  of  manure  and 
seeds ;  after  this  it  is  with  co-operative  credit  they  occupy  themselves  most 
frequently.  The  proportion  of  syndicates  occupied  with  co-operative  dis- 
tribution is  not  more  than  20  %  or  25  %.  From  15  to  20  %  of  them  en- 
gage in  the  co-operative  purchase  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements, 
Finally,  co-operative  production  is  only  represented  by  the  orange  grow- 
ers' syndicates  and  a  few  co-operative  wine  societies. 


§  5.  Co-operative  credit. 

(a)  Rural  Banks. 

Co-operative  credit  is  of  recent  introduction  in  Spain.  The  first  rural 
banks  were  founded  in  190 1  and  1902  ;  but  the  movement  in  favour 
of  the  organizations  only  took  definite  form  in  1904,  when  the  banks  in 
Navarre  showed  notable  progress.     The  Paz  Social  reckoned  that  in  1910 
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a  thousand  social  institutions  were  engaged  in  agricultural  credit  business. 
We  may  say  that  there  are  now  scarcely  any  niral  associations  without  their 
credit  banks. 

Amongst  the  most  important  of  the  Spanish  rural  banks,  as  regards 
their  organization,  their  resources  and  their  business  operations,  are  those 
of  the  province  of  Badajoz,  which,  together  with  those  of  the  province  of 
Cdceres,  are  known  under  the  name  of  Cajas  rurales  Extremenas,  that  is 
of  Extremadura.  The  essential  difference  between  the  banks  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Badajoz  and  those  of  C4ceres  is  that  the  former  are  fotmded  among 
rich  landowners,  whilst  the  members  of  the  latter  are  small  farmers.  These 
banks  of  Extremadura  are  founded  on  RaiSeisen  principles,  but  with 
essential  modifications  which  constitute  them  a  special  t3rpe. 

They  preserve  the  following  characters  of  the  Raiffeisen  banks;  the 
members  are  jointly  and  severally  liable  to  an  unlimited  degree  ;  they  ob- 
tain material  and  moral  advantages  for  their  members  by  means  of  credit ; 
there  is  no  initial  contribution  of  capital ;  they  never  lend  to  non -members  ; 
the  members  receive  no  dividends  and  the  reserve  fund  is  not  to  be  touched 
even  in  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the  society. 

But  they  depart  from  Raiffeisen  principles  in  the  points  we  shall 
now  mention  ;  besides  the  cashier,  who  is  remunerated,  even  when  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Management,  the  Manager,  the  Secretary  and  the 
Bookkeeper  are  all  paid  ;  and  the  action  of  each  bank  is  not  restricted  to  a 
small  area  but  extends  to  a  whole  locality,  however  large,  and  sometimes 
to  several  localities.  They  further  differ  from  the  Raiffeisen  banks  in 
regard  to  the  monthly  contribution  paid  by  members  ;  the  limitation 
of  the  amount  to  be  given  in  various  classes  of  loans  and  the  amount  which 
may  be  granted  to  members  in  each  class;  in  regard  to  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Management,  and  the  right  of 
the  Board  to  invest  a  proportion  of  the  annual  profits  for  the  advantage 
of  agriculture. 

Among  these  differences  from  the  Raiffeisen  system,  it  is  the  payment 
of  monthly  contributions  that  quite  specially  distinguishes  the  Extremadura 
Banks.  There  are,  however,  some  banks,  like  that  of  Valencia  del  Ventoso, 
in  which  such  contributions  are  not  paid.  In  regard  to  the  election  of 
members  of  the  Board  of  Management  the  difference  is  important ;  two 
thirds  of  the  board  must  be  elected  from  among  a  definite  number  of  mem- 
bers, selected-  from  among  the  principal  contributors,  and  from  this  group 
the  President,  Vice-President  and  Secretary  are  chosen.  So  that  attempt 
has  been  made  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  Banks  by  means  of  their  man- 
agement by  those  whose  liability  is  greatest. 

In  most  of  the  banks  now  existing  the  foundation  capital  was  formed 
by  means  of  a  credit  opened  at  the  Banco  de  Espana  on  the  personal  secur- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Management.  This  credit  varies,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  between  100,000  and  150,000  and  even  reaches 
the  amount  of  200,000  pesetas,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  Fregenal  de  la 
Sierra. 
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The  maximum  limit  of  the  loans  in  the  banks  where  there  is  a  limit 
varies  generally  between  i.ooo  and  5,000  pesetas  for  loans  on  personal  secvy:- 
ity  and  on  pledge  and  between  20,000  and  50,000  pesetas  for  those  on 
mortgage.  The  Banks,  which  have  fixed  no  limit,  have  granted  loans  up 
to  100,000  pesetas. 

The  ordinary  interest  in  the  case  of  mortgage  loans,  is  5  ^  %  and 
in  that  of  loans  on  personal  security  or  on  pledge  6  %.  On  savings 
deposits  4  %  net  is  paid  and  they  are  exempt  from  all  taxation. 

The  first  of  these  banks  was  founded  at  Fuente  de  Cantos  in  October, 
1905.  Since  that  date  more  than  twenty  have  been  founded  in  the  Province 
of  Badajoz  with  more  than  6,000  members  including  in  their  sphere  of 
action  58  localities. 

To  show  the  importance  of  the  rural  banks  of  the  province  of  Badajos, 
we  give  below  the  figures  for  the  year  191 2. 

Table  I.  —  Situation  of  the  20  Banks  on  December  ^ist.,  191 2. 


Number   of   Members 

Loans   on  Personal   Security Pesetas 

„      „    Pledge „ 

„      „   Mortgage „ 

Capital  Guaranteed  by  Joint  and  Several 

Liability „ 

Debt  to  the  Banco  de  Espana    ....  „ 

Deposits „ 

Real  Estate  and  Government  Securities  „ 

Own  Capital  of  the  Banks  (Reserve  Fund)  „ 


In  order  that  the  reader  may  have  an  idea  of  the  position  reached    ' 
by  the  rural  banks  of    Extremadura,    we  give   below  data  showing  the 
development  of   the   banks    of    the    province    of    Badajoz    in    the    five 
years  1906-1910. 


Total 
for  all  Banks 

Average 
per  Bank 

6.009 

300 

1,430,779 

71,538 

336,685 

16,834 

7,344,050 

367,202 

156,380,035 

7,81  y, 000 

3,661.859 

183,092 

6,350,670 

317,533 

1,324,011 

66,200 

678,394 

33,919 
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ll^  II.  — Progress  of  Rural  Banks  of  the  Province  of  Badajoz  1906-1910. 


Particulars 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


Number  of  Existing 
Banks    

I/xalities  Included  in 
their  Spheres  of  Ac- 
tion     

Number  of  Members  . 

Capital  Guaranteed  by 
Joint  and  Several 
Inability    .   .    . 


I,oans  on  Personal  Se 
curity 

I<oans  on  Pledge.   . 

»       »    Mortgage 

Total  lyoans .... 

Real  Estate  and  Gov 
emment  Securities 
Held  by  the  Banks 

Savings  Banks.   . 

Debt  to  the  Banco  de 

Espana  .... 

Own  Capital  of  the 
Banks  (Reserve 
Fund) 


24 
1,559 
pesetas 

40,245,105 
332,077 

717,167 
i,04q,244 


59,200 
1,323,510 

11,033 


14 

40 

3,102 
pesetas 


20 

49 

4,582 
pesetas 


84,478,7821  134,483,480 


24 

63 

5,739 
pesetas 

157,064,788 

1,354,681 
203,063 


24 

63 
5,941 
pesetas 


161,349,075 

1,354.887 
180,829 


834,594  1,199,438 

24,945  143,364 

2,530,441  4,591,627!   6,395,5301   7,173.575 

3,389,980!  5,934,429    7,942,274!   8,709,291 


434,o6o|    439,060    716,056 
760,477   2,817,165!   2,817,165   4,089,173 


3,090,429 


5,566,346;   5,566,345!   5,183,813 


72,941 1    158,254 


308,540!    308,540 


'  "Y Among  these  banks,  that  serving  the  largest  number  of  localities  (11  in 
all)  has  its  head  quarters  at  Cabeza  de  Buey ;  that  of  Almendralejo  shows  the 
largest  number  of  loans,  1,304,175  pesetas  ;  that  of  Villafranca  de  los  Bar- 
ros  the  highest  figures  for  the  reserve  fund,  real  estate  and  Government 
securities,  respectively  229,621  pesetas,  1,160,797  pesetas  and  2,164,871  pe- 
setas. The  Bank  of  Fregenal  de  la  Sierra  has  received  the  largest  advance 
from  the  Banco  de  Espana  (759,586  pesetas)  and  has  the  largest  capital 
(31,696,695  pesetas) 

The  rural  banks  of  the  Province  of  Badajoz,  of  which  we!  have  just 
spoken,  form  the  Agricultural  Federation  of  Extremadura. 

Together  with  the  Extremadura  Backs  we  have  now  studied,  there  are 
others  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers  in  the  other  regions  of  Spain.  We  have 
■  already  said  that  the  movement  in  favour  of  these  institutions  first  made 
progress  in  Navarre.  In  1910  there  were  143  rural  banks  in  the  region  serv- 
ing 417  localities.  The  Navarre  banks  are  also  unlimited  societies.   As 
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a  characteristic  peculiar  to  them,  we  shall  mention  that  on  their  admission 
the  members  contribute  lo  pesetas  to  the  share  capital,  which  is  considered 
as  a  deposit  without  interest.  These  banks  ask  5  %  a  year  interest 'on 
their  loans  and  6  %  for  a  fraction  of  a  year ;  on  deposits  they  pay  3  %  per 
ann.     On  operations  conducted  between  the  banks  4  %  is  paid. 

The  local  banks  of  Navarre  are  federated  in  it's^nc^  banks  of  which  there 
are  5  :  Pamplona,  Estella,  Tiidela,  Aoiz  and  Tafalla.  Above  the  district 
banks  is  the  provincial  bank  of  Navarre,  with  head  quarters  at  Pamplona, 
founded  with  a  capital  of  500,000  pesetas. 

The  agricultural  syndicates  composing  the  Federacion  agricola  Monta- 
nesa  (province  of  Santander)  have  all  rural  banks  of  the  Raiffeisen  system 
granting  loans  at  5  %  per  ann.  In  1910  this  Federation  had  412,979 
pesetas  in  savings  deposits  and  the  amount  of  its  loans  came  to  482,009 
pesetas. 

There  are  other  important  groups  of  rural  banks  in  the  provinces 
of  Zamora,  Zaragoza,  I/Ogrono  and  Valladolid,  for  the  most  part  of  RaifEei- 
sen  type  and  in  the  provinces  of  Murcia,  Albacete,  and  Granada  of  the 
Schulze  Type.  Amongst  these  latter  one  of  the  most  important  is  the 
bank  of  Alhama  de  Murcia,  which  commenced  operations  in  1906  with  a 
capital  of  6,000  pesetas  and  had  in  1908  loans  to  the  amount  of  54,285  pe- 
setas and  deposits  to  that  of  73,471  pesetas. 

(b)  Land  Credit  Co-operative  Societies. 

There  are  in  Spain  only  a  very  small  number  of  co-operative  societies 
of  the  Landschaften  type.  As  an  example  we  shall  briefly  describe  that 
working  at  Tortosa  (Province  of  Tarragona)  under  the  name  of  the  "  Olive 
Branch  Agricultural  Syndicate  ". 

This  society,  in  order  to  obtain  the  funds  required  for  credit  advances 
to  its  members,  issues  mortgage  bonds  to  bearer  at  4  ^  %,  payable  at  the 
end  of  every  three  months.  The  security  of  these  bonds  is  the  land  pledged 
by  the  members  in  order  to  obtain  the  loans.  In  the  deed  of  pledge  of 
the  land,  indication  must  be  made  of  the  nominal  capital  in  bonds,  se- 
cured on  mortgage  in  the  case  of  each  holding,  which  may  never  exceed, 
half  the  estimated  market  price. 

The  society  lends  exclusively  to  members  and  the  loans  must  only  be 
used  for  one  or  more  of  the  objects  specified  in  the  law  of  1906  on 
S3mdicates. 

Each  member  who  has  engaged  a  holding  has  a  credit  opened  to  him  in 
current  account  at  interest,  at  present  5  ^  %,  that  is  i  %  more  than  the 
interest  on  the  bonds.  The  maximum  amount  of  this  credit  may  not  exceed 
half  the  market  price  of  the  holding  as  estimated  by  the  Board.  No  oper- 
ation in  connection  with  these  current  accounts,  whether  credit  or  debit 
transactions,  may  be  conducted  for  an  amount  of  less  than  25  pesetas. 

The  members  may  place  money  in  current  account  with  the  syndicate ; 
these  amounts  will  bear  interest  equal  to  that  the  syndicate  would  pay  if 
it  borrowed  from  any  Bank  whatever.     However,  the  Board  of  Manage- 
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ment  may  limit  this  right  of  the  members,  and  decide  not  to  accept  for  a  time 
further  deposits  at  interest  and  even  to  return  those  already  received, 
if  it  is  not  able  to  invest  them  stiitably. 

The  members  who  have  engaged  land  receive  the  rent  and  admin- 
ister the  holdings,  tmder  the  supervision  of  the  Board.  In  case  the  member 
owes  interest  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  or  an  equivalent  amount  for 
expenditure,  the  Board  undertakes  the  administration  of  the  holdings  en- 
gaged for  its  own  account,  until  the  sum  is  paid. 

The  members  must  recognise  the  preference  rights  of  the  syndicate 
in  the  case  of  their  contracting  any  debt  or  obligation,  so  as  to  secure  the 
rights  of  the  syndicate  to  the  revenue  of  the  holdings  engaged  as  well  as 
to  the  produce  from  them  in  case  of  sales. 

We  have  said  that  the  bonds  issued  by  the  society  are  especially 
secured  on  land  engaged.  In  order  that  this  security  may  not  be  lost  when 
a  member  withdraws  all  or  part  of  his  land  engaged,  a  clause  is  inserted  in 
the  deed  to  the  effect  that  the  land  in  question  ceases  to  form  part  of  the 
capital  contributed  by  the  members  of  the  syndicate  and  no  longer  secures 
a  corresponding  amount  of  the  bonds.  Deeds  of  this  kind  have  no  value 
or  effect  and  cannot  be  registered  unless  accompanied  by  proof  that  the 
amount  required  for  the  extinction  of  the  bonds  was  deposited  in  the  Banco 
de  Espana. 

The  reserve  fund  of  the  society  is  formed  of  the  difference  between  the 
rate  per  cent  collected  on  loans  and  the  interest  on  bonds. 

The  "  Olive  Branch  "  agricultural  syndicate  was  founded  in  1913.  We 
have  no  statistics  of  the  work  of  the  establishment  nor  of  those  of  similar 
character,  but  we  may  say  that  its  action  has  been  very  limited. 

(c)  General  Institutions  Granting  Credit  to  Co-operative  Societies. 

Various  general  institutions  encourage  the  constitution  of  co-operative 
credit  banks  by  means  of  loans.  The  principal  are  the  Leo  XIII  People's 
Bank,  the  Banco  de  Espana  and  the  Mortgage  Bank. 

The  first  which  extends  its  action  over  the  whole  country,  has  for  its 
object  the  assistance  of  the  agricultural  or  industrial  working  class  by  means 
•of  loans,  encouraging  the  foimdation  of  intermediary  associations  which  guar- 
'«mtee  the  obligations  contracted  by  the  farmers  or  the  industrial  workmen. 
:As  the  action  of  the  Bank  extends  to  the  whole  country  and,  consequent- 
ly, it  would  be  difi&cult  to  exercise  effectual  supervision  over  all  its  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  to  establish  the  individual  solvency  of  each  borrower,  this 
institution  grants  all  its  loans  through  the  medium  of  intermediary  societies 
or  organizations.     On  the  loans  the  Bank  grants  the  associations  an  in- 
terest of  between  4  and  5  %  is  paid.     The  society  serving  as  intermediary 
is  responsible  for  the  repayment  of  the  amotmts  lent  to  its  members,  as 
well  as  for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  and  it  must  forward  to  the  Bank, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  the  loan,  a  detailed  report  of  its  work. 
The  Bank  accepts  as  savings  deposits  the  amounts  the  credit  banks  have 
at  their  disposal.     These  deposits,  which  may  not  exceed  5,000  pesetas  nor 
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be  withdrawn  altogether  or  in  part  without  30  dajrs'  notice,  bear  interest 

at  3  %  perann. 

The  foundation  capital  of  the  I^o  XIII  Bank  was  500,000  pesetas.     ' 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  increase  of  the  business  of  this  institution,  we 

give  below  the  amounts  of  loans  and  withdrawals  since  the  foundation  of 

the  Bank  up  to  1913  : 

Table  III.  —  Operations  of  the  Leo  XIII  Bank, 
from  its  Foundation  up  to  191 3. 


Year 


I<oaus  Granted 


(Pesetas) 


1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Total 


34.583 

92,547 

157,455 

186,906 

297.925 
324,980 
411,000 

465.515 
628,854 


2,600,765 


Amounts 
Withdrawn 

(Pesetas) 


4,012 

47.194 
110,811 
134.207 

234.331 
280,431 

317.650 
424,260 
453.842 


2,006,738 


Amounts  not 

Withdrawn  at  End 

of  Year 

(Pesetas) 


30,571 
75.924 
122,567 
175,266 
238,859 
283,408 

376,757 
419,012 
594,023 


The  customers  of  the  Bank  in  the  rural  districts  are  667  associations 
(syndicates  and  rural  banks)  all  of  them  Catholic  societies. 

The  Banco  de  Espaiia  also  grants  collective  loans  to  S3mdicates  and 
rural  banks  at  a  rate  of  interest  varying  between  4  ^  and  4  ^U%.  It  may 
also  open  credits  in  current  account  on  personal  security  for  the  syndicates ; 
but  it  is  often  impossible  for  them  to  avail  themselves  of  this  credit,  for 
want  of  a  guarantee. 

The  action  of  this  bank  in  favour  of  the  rural  banks  has  been  up  to 
the  present  not  very  important.  One  of  the  causes  contributing  to  make 
the  agricultural  associations  hold  aloof  is  that  the  notarial  act  the  bank 
requires  for  the  grant  of  the  loans  to  these  associations  is  excessively  costly. 
As  a  remedy,  the  Agricultural  Department  has  recently  issued  a  Royal 
Order  to  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  recommending  the  substitution  of  the 
notarial  act  required  for  the  grant  of  loans  to  agricultural  syndicates  with  i 
tmlimited  joint   and  several  liability   by  a  certificate   to  the  effect  that, 
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the  managing  committees  have  been  authorized  to  grant  loans,  with 
indication  of  the  number  of  members,  their  classification  and  the  objects 
for  which  the  loan  is  to  be  granted.  The  same  Order  lays  it  down  that,  when 
the  loan  is  secured  on  pledge  and  there  is  also  joint  and  several  imlimited 
liability  of  the  members  of  the  agricultural  syndicate,  the  interest  is  not 
to  be  fixed  at  more  than  4  %.  As  this  Order  was  only  issued  in  1914,  its 
effects  cannot  yet  be  appreciated. 

The  third  institution  we  have  indicated  above  as  an  auxiliary  of  co- 
operative credit  is  the  Mortgage  Bank,  formed  with  a  capital  of  50,000,000 
pesetas.  This  establishment  was  at  first  started  for  the  benefit  of  agricult- 
ure, but  it  afterwards  increased  its  urban  business  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  and  its  action  in  the  rural  field  is  of  very  little  importance. 

There  are  other  establishments  which,  although  less  important,  are, 
thanks  to  their  loans,  of  real  utility  for  the  co-operative  credit  banks.  I^t 
us  mention  among  these  the  savings  banks  and  pawn  establishments  of  Oviedo 
Leon  and  Cdceres  ;  the  Posito  de  los  cuatro  Sexmos  and  the  Pedro  Rascon 
Bank  of  Salamanca  ;  the  Central  Syndicate  of  Agrictdtural  Associations 
of  Zaragoza,  the  Navarre  Credit  Institute  ;  the  Biscay  Bank,  the  Santander 
Bank  and  a  few  others. 

I^et  us  finally  mention  that  a  Royal  Decree  of  October  i6th.,  1914 
granted  the  positos  existing  in  one  and  the  same  province  the  right  to 
imite  in  provincial  federations  for  the  purpose,  amongst  other  business,  of 
granting  loans  to  the  agricultural  associations. 

{To  be  continued). 
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I.  Methods  of  marketing  the  grain  crop 

IN  THE  NORTH  CENTRAI,   STATES. 


Before  beginning  any  account  of  the. origin  and  growth  of  farmers" 
elevators  it  will  be  advisable  to  describe   somewhat  fully  the  methods^ 
employed  in  selling  the  grain  crop  of  the  North  Central  States.     For  the 
purpose  we  have  in  view  an  elaborate  description  of  the  credit  machinery^ 
by  means  of  which  the  various  transactions  are  financed  will  not  be  necess-i 
ary.     It  will   be  sufficient   if  we  examine  the   transactions    themselves,:' 
following  step  by  step  the  process  of  transferring  the  grain  from  the  farm 
to  the  great  terminal  markets  from  which  it  is  distributed  for  consumption 
in  the  United  States,  or  for  exportation.     It  need  only  be  noted  that  this 
process  of  '  moving  the  crop '  can  only   be  accomplished  by  means  of 
credit,  and  that  the  necessary  credit  must  be  furnished,  ultimately,  by  the 
banks.     The   banks  furnish  credit    to   the  important  elevator  companies 
and   to   dealers  and  commission  men,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  make  ad- 
vances to  their  local  agents  who  in  turn  are  able  to  buy  the  grain  which  the 
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fanner  has  to  offer.  Of  all  the  parties  concerned  in  the  process,  the 
farmer  with  least  credit  at  his  command  is  least  able  to  wait,  —  a  fact  which, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  made  it  possible  for  the  grain  dealers  to  establish 
a  monopoly  and  for  a  time  dictate  the  price  to  be  paid  to  the  farmers  for 
their  grain,  —  this  monopoly  in  turn  leading  as  a  natural  result  to  co-oper- 
ation among  the  farmers  as  a  means  of  defence.  It  was  in  this  way,  in 
opposition  to  a  monopoly  which  was  felt  to  be  intolerable,  that  the  first 
farmer's  elevator  companies  were  formed. 

In  marketing  grain  in  the  North  Central  States  the  part  played  by  the 
railway  companies  is  of  immense  importance.  Much  of  the  grain  produced, 
whether  maize,  wheat,  barley, oats  or  rye,  has  to  be  shipped  long  distances 
by  rail  into  the  primary  markets,  such  as  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City  or  Omaha.  The  price  paid  to  the  farmer  at  the  point  where 
he  ships  his  grain  is  determined  by  the  price  in  the  primary  market,  and  is 
equal  to  this  latter  price  less  the  cost  of  transport  to  the  primary  market 
and  a  small  selling  commission.  The  farmer  first  hauls  his  grain  from  the 
farm  to  the  nearest  railway  station.  Here  he  may  have  the  option  of 
selling  it  to:  (i)  an  independent  dealer,  (2)  a  'line'  company,  or  (3)  a 
farmers'  elevator  company. 

The  independent  dealer  owns  a  single  elevator  (or  at  most  a  few 
elevators  at  neighbouring  stations),  and  is  independent  in  the  sense  that 
he  is  not  connected  with  any  of  the  large  grain  syndicates  or  '  line  ' 
companies  as  they  are  called.  The  line  company  has  its  headquarters 
in  one  of  the  primary  markets  and  owns,  or  at  least  controls,  a  large  num- 
ber of  elevators  situated  generally  along  one  line  of  railway.  In  the 
primary  market  it  owns  a  '  terminal '  elevator  in  which  the  grain  sent 
from  the  country  elevators  is  stored  in  the  event  of  its  not  being  sold  as 
soon  as  it  reaches  the  market.  This  terminal  elevator  is  generally  also 
a  public  warehouses  for  grain,  compelled  by  law  to  accept  grain  for  storage 
up  to  the  limit  of  its  holding  capacity  from  an}  person  who  may  offer 
such  grain. 

The  farmers'  elevator  company  is  an  association  of  farmers  owning  a 
country  elevator  and  engaged,  like  its  competitors  the  independent  dealer 
and  the  line  company,  in  the  business  of  buying  grain  from  the  farmers, 
storing  it  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  and  finally  selling  it  in  one  of  the 
primary  markets.  It  differs  from  its  competitors  in  being  co-operative 
in  character,  though  its  legal  status  is  usually  that  of  an  ordinary  commerc- 
ial company  and  almost  invariably  it  is  described  as  a  '  farmers'  '  company, 
not  as  a  '  co-operative  '  company. 

The  buyers  who  represent  the  agencies  just  referred  to,  regulate  their 
prices  for  the  different  kinds  and  grades  of  grain  by  the  prices  ruling  on 
the  nearest  primary  market.  The  grain,  however,  is  not  inspected  by 
State  inspectors,  and  therefore  is  not  officially  graded,  until  it 
reaches  the  primary  market,  so  that  each  buyer  in  the  country 
must  depend  upon  his  own  judgment  in  determining  the  proper  grade  of 
the  grain  which  the  farmers  have  to  sell.  Where  competition  is  keen,  buy- 
ers are  naturally  inclined  to  allow  the  farmer  the  benefit  of  any  doubt. 
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and  the  grain  is  graded  somewhat  leniently  Where  there  is  little  or  no 
competition  it  will  be  graded  mnch  more  strictly,  and  probably  upon  the 
whole  somewhat  lower  than  it  should  be. 

When  the  grain  has  passed  into  the  posession  of  the  country  elevators 
the  next  step  is  its  concentration  in  the  primary  markets.  The  line  elevator 
company  sells  in  these  markets  through  its  own  representative  on  the 
exchange.  The  independent  dealer  and  the  farmers'  company  sell 
through  commission  dealers,  —  the  buyers  in  either  case  being  the  terminal 
elevator  companies  and  the  millers. 

Two  principal  forms  of  contract  to  sell  are  used  in  Chicago  and  the  other 
markets  of  the  North  Central  States.  The  sales  are  distinguished  as  sales 
'  to  arrive  '  and  sales  '  on  track.  '  In  selling  '  to  arrive '  the  country  elev- 
ator agrees  to  deliver  to  the  terminal  elevator  company  a  '  round  lot ' 
of  grain  (which  may  be  any  quantity  from  ten  thousand  to  a  hundred 
thousand  bushels)  within  the  fifteen  days  following  the  sale.  To  fill  such  a 
contract  the  grain  is  shipped  out  of  the  country  elevator  and  each  car-load 
as  it  reaches  the  market  is  turned  over  to  the  terminal  elevator.  Thus 
a  single  sale  covers  a  large  number  of  shipments.  In  sales  made  '  on  track ' 
the  grain  leaves  the  country  elevator  unsold  and  is  offered  on  the  exchange 
in  car-load  lots.  When  the  grain  is  sold  the  seller  hands  the  numbers  of 
the  cars  to  the  buyer  and  orders  the  railway  company  to  deliver  the  grain 
at  the  buyer's  warehouse.  The  grain  is  unloaded  under  State  supervision 
and  weighed  by  a  State  official.  On  the  basis  of  the  official  figures  the 
seller  makes  out  his  bill  and  presents  it  to  the  buyer.  If  the  sale  has  been 
made  by  a  commission  dealer  on  behalf  of  the  country  elevator  an  'Account 
of  Sales'  is  rendered  by  him  in  the  following  form  : 
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Folio  .    .    .  Dulidh,  Minn.,  ....  19 

Account  Sales  by 

For  Account  of 


Car 


Contents 


Initials 


Grade    i  Dockage 


Date 


Gross 


of  Sale      Weight 


I  Dockage 


Net 
Bushels 


Price        Amount 


Freight,  Inspection  and  Wdg^iing. 
!  Switching  Trackage   .    . 

Reinspection 

Storage  

Instirance 

Commission 


Days  Interest  at 

Net  Proceeds 
Advanced   . 
Balance  .    .    . 


per  cent.  | 


In  the  above  account  the  item  '  Advanced '  refers  to  any  sums  advan- 
ced by  the  commission  dealer  to  the  country-  elevator  company.  The  latter 
as  a  rule  has  comparativeh'  little  capital  of  its  own  and  works  very  largely 
with  funds  advanced  b>  its  own  bank  or  by  the  commission  dealer  in 
the  primary  market. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  grain  arriving  in  the  primary 
market  is  graded  hf  State  inspectors.  The  system  of  State  inspection  — 
a  peculiarly  American  institution  —  was  introduced  in  Illinois  in  1871, 
and  has  been  brought  to  a  very  high  degree  of  efficiency  in  Chicago.  For- 
merly all  grain  was  inspected  while  in  the  cars  at  the  station  yards,  but 
this  method  of  '  track  inspection  '  as  it  was  called  was  tmsatisf  actory  and 
was  definitely  abandoned  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  and  substituted  by 
office  inspection.  '  By  this  method  each  car  is  sampled  while  in  the 
station  yard  and  the  samples  are  carried  at  once  to  a  special  office  where 
they  are  carefully  examined  and  graded  by  a  staff  of  trained  inspectors. 
This  indoor  inspection,  carried  out  under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
in  a  well-lighted  and  suitably  warmed  room,  is  completed  with  the  utmost 
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despatch  and  gives  excellent  results.  It  fixes  the  grade  at  which  every 
parcel  of  grain  which  reaches  Chicago  shall  be  sold  on  the  exchange.  A 
trader  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  grade  assigned  to  his  grain  may  ask  for 
a  reinspection ;  and  if  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  a  reinspection  may 
appeal  to  a  Committee  of  three  members,  whose  decision  is  final. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  the  forms  of  contract  to  sell  that  are 
used  in  the  primary  markets,  it  must  be  observed  that  a  certain  amount 
of  grain  is  not  offered  for  sale  upon  its  arrival  but  passes  into  one  or 
other  of  the  public  elevators  and  is  stored  there  in  the  expection  of  a  rise 
in  prices.  When  the  market  is  considered  favourable  this  grain  is  offered 
on  the  exchange  as  grain  "  in  store '.  This  method  of  selling  '  in 
store',  however,  is  but  little  used  in  the  United  States  where  nearly  all 
the  grain  is  sold  '  on  track  '  or  '  to  arrive  '. 

The  terminal  elevator  companies,  who  are  the  chief  buyers  in  the  prim- 
ary markets,  make  their  profits  mainly  from  the  storing  and  mixing  of  grain, 
and  sell  finally  to  the  shippers  and  exporters  who  supply  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States  or  sell  to  foreign  countries.  A  terminal  elevator 
company  may  hold  the  grain  it  has  bought  and,  when  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity offers,  sell  it  at  a  profit  without  in  any  way  altering  the  quality ; 
but  as  a  rule  it  mixes,  and  where  necessary,  drys  and  cleans  the  grain 
in  store  in  such  a  way  that  when  inspected  on  being  sold  out  of  the 
elevator  it  will  grade  higher  than  when  bought  by  the  company.  Mixing 
different  qualities  of  grain  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  grade  and  so  mak- 
ing an  additional  profit  upon  selling  it,  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  process, 
but  is  at  the  same  time  one  which  in  the  interests  of  honest  trading  calls 
for  regulation.  Obvious  abuses  are  prevented  by  imposing  certain  restrict- 
ions upon  mixing.  Stored  grain,  that  is  grain  which  is  in  the  keeping  of 
a  public  elevator  compan3^  but  does  not  belong  to  it,  may  not  be  mixed  with 
other  grain  except  with  the  authority  of  the  owner  of  such  grain  ;  and  both 
before  and  after  mixing  it  must  be  kept  in  separate  bins  so  as  to  preserve 
its  identity.  Under  severe  penalties  an  elevator  company  is  prohibited 
from  mixing  grain  which  does  not  belong  to  it  with  the  object  of  making 
a  profit  for  itself,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mixing  done  with  the  grain 
bought  by  the  companies  for  resale,  and  it  is  defended  as  being  in  the  long 
run  profitable  to  the  farmers.  The  elevator  company,  it  is  contended,  is 
willing  to  bu>  from  the  farmer  grain  which  for  any  r^son  is  so  inferior  as 
to  be  unclassified,  and  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  such  grain  knowing  that  by 
judicious  mixing  it  can  be  turned  into  a  marketable  product.  If  mixing 
did  not  take  place,  all  inferior  or  damaged  grain  —  what  is  called  '  no 
grade  '  grain  —  would  of  necessity  remain  unsold  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmer. 

So  far  the  selling  process  has  been  traced  to  the  concentration  of  the 
grain  in  the  primary  markets.  The  next  group  of  persons  concerned  in 
the  process  of  distribution  is  made  up  of  the  dealers  in  the  seaboard  markets 
of  the  United  States.  They  buy  the  grain  from  the  terminal  elevator 
companies  and  sell  it  in  the  Eastern  States  to  millers  and  grain  merch- 
ants, or  if  they  are  exporters,  offer  it  upon  the  great  European  markets 
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such  as  lAverpool,  Antwerp  and  Hamburg.  In  addition  to  trading  upon 
his  own  account  a  dealer  in  a  seaboard  market  like  New  York  or  Philadel- 
phia often  acts  as  agent  for  sliippers  in  the  primary  markets. 

The  seaboard  dealer  who  sells  for  export,  in  calculating  the  price 
which  he  can  sell,  has  to  take  into  account  a  great  many  factors.  —  the 
cost  of  the  grain  at  the  seaboard,  the  rate  of  exchange,  the  cost  of  ocean 
freight  and  insurance,  interest,  broker's  commission  and  his  own  profit. 
Some  of  these  factors  are  subject  to  sudden,  and  often  to  very  wide  fluct- 
uations.The  legitimate  grain  dealer  does  not  speculate  upon  these  fluctuations. 
His  object  is  to  make  a  fair  and,  if  possible,  a  regvdar  profit  upon  his  sales, 
and  he  combines  his  transactions  in  such  a  way  that  he  is  insured  against  the 
risk  of  any  fluctuation  occurring  after  he  has  entered  into  a  contract.  In 
fact,  not  only  the  exporter  but  everv  dealer  in  grain,  whether  at  the  small 
country  stations,  in  the  primary  markets,  or  in  the  seaboard  towns,  covers 
his  transactions  by  a  species  of  insurance,  and  it  is  only  because  dealers 
are  thus  able  to  contract  out  of  certain  risks  that  they  are  able  to  buy  and 
sell  huge  quantities  of  grain  with  security.  The  risks  are  borne  by  a  special 
group  of  persons  whose  profession  is  the  acceptance  of  such  risks,  and  the 
legitimate  grain  dealers  are  thus  left  free  to  devote  their  specialised  know- 
ledge and  their  capital  to  the  problem  of  distributing  each  year's  crop  of 
grain. 

We  have  now  to  examine  the  circumstances  under  which  a  number  of 
large  companies  established  and  for  a  number  of  years  maintained  a  mon- 
opoly of  the  trade. 


§  2.  The  monopoly  of  the  line  elevator  companies. 

Until  some  time  after  1870,  farmers  in  the  North  Central  States  appear 
to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  treatment  they  received  from  dealers  in 
the  matter  of  prices  for  grain.  They  complained,  it  is  true,  that  the  high 
freight  rates  charged  by  the  railway  companies  unduly  diminished  the 
prices  estabHshed  in  the  primary  markets ;  but  among  any  group  of  farm- 
ers anywhere  in  the  United  States  a  grievance  against  the  nearest  rail- 
way company  may  be  regarded  as  not  only  chronic,  but  incurable.  Amongst 
the  buyers  in  each  district  competition  was  keen,  and  the  farmer  who 
hauled  his  grain  to  the  railway  station  had  only  to  wait  until  each  dealer 
had  bid  for  the  grain  and  then  sell  to  the  highest  bidder.  Some  of  the 
dealers  owned  elevators  where  they  could  store  the  grain  they  bought ; 
others  had  no  facilities  for  storing  and  loaded  the  grain  straight  from  the 
farmer's  wagon  into  the  railway  freight  car.  A  dealer  of  the  latter  type 
was  kno\^n  as  a '  track  buyer  *,  or  in  the  language  of  the  trade,  a '  scooper '. 

But  while  this  system  of  free  competition  benefited  the  farmer  it  proved 
disastrous  to  many  of  the  grain  dealers,  who  in  their  own  defence  formed 
grain  dealer's  associations  which,  within  a  few  years  of  their  formation, 
had  gained  effective  control  of  the  trade. 
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The  dealers  had  certain  legitimate  grievances.  T^ej'  sometimes  suffer- 
ed heavy  losses  through  dishonest  commission  sellers  in  the  primary  mar- 
kets. They  were  at  times  cheated  by  weighmasters  in  the  same  markets ; 
and  they  lost  each  season  an  appreciable  quantity  of  grain  on  account  of 
leaky  and  badly  constructed  cars  which  lost  or  wasted  the  grain  in  transit. 
The  grain  dealers'  associations  by  employing  their  own  agents  and  inspect- 
ors were  able  to  effect  various  improvements  in  the  organisation  of  their 
business,  and  in  particular  secured  valuable  concessions  from  the  railway 
companies  with  respect  to  the  carrying  service  furnished  and  the  rates  charg- 
ed. The  net  result  was  to  eliminate  much  of  the  speculative  element  from 
the  trade. 

Had  the  dealers'  associations  confined  their  activities  to  effecting  econ- 
omies in  the  business  of  selling  grain,  there  could  have  been  no  possible 
objection  to  the  policy  of  combination.  But  they  began  soon  to  adopt 
very  different  methods  of  promoting  the  interests  of  their  members.  The 
regular  dealers  had  always  been  hostile  to  the  track  buyer,  and  they  now 
determined  to  crush  him.  The  associations  first  passed  resolutions 
binding  their  members  to  refuse  to  deal  with  any  commission  firm 
that  accepted  business  from  track  buyers.  Commission  men,  natur- 
ally, at  once  stopped  selling  for  track  buyers,  whose  business  was  at  any 
time  an  uncertain  quantity,  many  such  buyers  entering  the  market  only 
when  profits  were  exceptionally  high.  In  addition,  the  associations  attack- 
ed the  track  buyer  through  the  railway  companies,  inducing  the  latter  to 
make  a  rule  to  the  effect  that  cars  would  only  be  supplied  to  those  shippers 
who,  when  making  application  for  the  cars,  could  show  that  the  grain 
was  acctually  awaiting  shipment  at  some  point  on  the  railway  line. 
As  the  track  buyer  had  no  place  in  which  to  store  grain  it  was  thus  made 
practical!}'-  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  cars.  He  had  been  accustomed 
to  ordering  the  cars  first  and  buying  the  grain  afterwards. 

The  associations  having  practically  crushed  all  outside  competition 
found  it  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  restrict  competition  among  their 
own  members  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  to  each  member  a  reasonable 
profit  after  paying  all  expenses;  and  when  this  point  had  been  reached 
it  was  realised  by  certain  elevator  owners  and  capitalists  that  the  grain  trade 
offered  an  exceptional  field  for  the  formation  of  strong  controlling  syndicates. 
Between  1887  and  1890  the  trade  passed  almost  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  a  small  number  of  syndicates,  each  of  which  controlled  the  trade  along 
one  line  of  railway.  As  a  rule  the  grain  syndicate  was  represented  upon 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  railway  and  this  system  of  '  interlocking 
directorates '  gave  the  syndicate  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  business  of 
bimng  and  selling  grain  within  the  Mhole  of  the  territory  served  bj^  the 
railway  line.  Moreover,  the  promoters  and  largest  shareholders  in  the 
grain  SA'ndicates  were  owners  of  public  warehouses  in  the  primary  markets. 
When  it  was  necessary  to  store  grain,  the  syndicate  as  grain  dealer  would 
be  paying  storage  charges  to  itself  as  warehouse  proprietor,  and  as  ware- 
house proprietor  would  be  charging  storage  to  its  competitors  in  the  grain 
business.     It  is  asserted  that  by  1890  or  shortly  afterwards  real  public 
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warehouses  no  longer  existed  in  Chicago.  All  the  elevators  were  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  line  companies. 

When  these  companies  had  secure  control  of  grain  buying  in  the 
country,  the  position  alike  of  the  farmer  and  of  any  grain  dealer  who 
attempted  to  act  independently  soon  became  intolerable.  We  have 
seen  how  the  grain  dealers'  associations  prepared  the  way  for  monopoly 
by  limiting  competition  among  their  members.  With  the  advent  of 
the  line  companies  the  associations  ceased  to  be  in  anj  sense  associa- 
tions of  independent  dealers  and  became  simply  the  representatives 
of  the  line  companies.  Only  '  regular  '  dealers,  that  is  to  saj*  those  who 
worked  in  harmony  with  the  line  companies,  were  admitted  into  the  asso- 
ciations :  '  irregular  '  dealers,  who  preferred  their  own  methods  of  doing 
business  to  the  methods  dictated  by  the  syndicates,  were  boycotted  by 
the  commissions  dealers,  harassed  and  opposed  in  every  possible  manner 
until  either  they  were  driven  out  of  business  or,  to  avoid  financial  ruin, 
became  '  regular.  '  Some  of  the  line  companies  controlled  as  many  as  six 
hundred  country  elevators,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  they  were 
able  to  manipulate  the  grain  dealers'  associations. 

The  methods  resorted  to  by  the  associations  were  clearly  stated  in 
the  case  State  of  Nebraska  v.  Omaka  Elevator  Company  (i).  The  evidence 
presented  on  behalf  of  the  State  established  the  fact  that  the  Nebraska 
Grain  Dealers'  Association  on  April  ist,  1905,  had  a  membership  of  seven 
hundred,  and  that  another  two  hundred  dealers,  although  not  members  of 
the  Association,  were  working  in  harmony  with  it.  Out  of  some  twelve 
hundred  dealers  in  the  State,  the  Associations  thus  controlled  nine  hun- 
dred. The  main  objects  of  the  Association  were  '  to  fix,  regulate  and  con- 
trol the  price  of  grain  in  the  State ;  to  put  an  end  to  competition  in  the  grain 
business ;  and  to  drive  out  of  business  all  irregular  and  independent  dealers 
in  grain  '  (2) . 

To  achieve  these  objects  the  following  expedients  were  adopted.  In 
the  first  place  a  price  committee  of  five  members  was  appointed  which  fixed 
the  prices  to  be  paid  for  grain  throughout  the  State  by  members  of  the 
Association  and  dealers  working  in  harmony  with  them.  All  these  persons 
were  from  time  to  time  notified  by  card  of  the  prices  established  by  the 
committee,  and  all  buyers  in  the  same  locality  were  reqiiired  by  the  rules 
of  the  Association  to  make  the  same  offers  for  grain.  The  list  of  prices 
was  changed  as  often  as  the  fluctuations  of  the  market  made  it  necessary. 

When  a  dealer  at  any  buying  point  refused  to  adhere  to  the  price  list 
of  the  Association  he  was  summarily  dealt  with  .  If  he  was  known  to  be 
the  possessor  of  a  comparatively  small  capital,  the  regular  dealers,  financed 
for  the  purpose  by  their  Association ,  outbid  him  in  their  offers  to  the  farmers ; 
that  is  to  say,  for  a  time  they  paid  the  farmers  at  that  point  more  than  their 
grain  was  really  worth,  so  that  the  independent  dealer  could  secure  no 
trade  and  was  soon  driven  out  of  business  or  forced  to  surrender.  As  a  rule 

(1)  75  Nebraska,  655. 

(2)  From  the  report  of  the  referee  in  State  of  Nebraska  v.  Omaha  Elevator  Company. 
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he  followed  the  scriptural  injunction  and  agreed  with  his  adversary  quickly. 
•Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  would-be  independent  buyer  was  strong 
financially,  the  Association  made  no  attempt  to  raise  prices  against  him. 
They  attacked  him  through  the  dealers  in  the  primary  market  where  he 
sold,  who  would  be  prevailed 'upon  to  offer  him  less  than  the  ruling  price 
for  his  grain,  thus  compelling  him  to  sell  at  a  loss.  In  this  way  all  oppos- 
ition to  the  line  companies  and  the  Association  was  speedily  crushed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  by  the  rules  of  the  Nebraska  Grain  Deal- 
ers' Association  the  members  of  the  price  committee  were  to  be  appoint- 
ed from  the  five  leading  companies  within  the  Association.  Thus  all 
the  smaller  line  companies,  all  the  individual  dealers  and,  lastty,  all  the 
farmers  who  toiled  year  by  year  to  produce  the  grain,  were  exploited  in 
the  interests  of  a  few  gigantic  companies. 

The  position  in  other  States  was  practically  the  same  as  in  Nebraska. 
Before  1900,  and  in  many  districts  as  early  as  1890,  the  Associations  had 
secured  a  complete  monopoly.  They  not  only  fixed  the  prices  to  be  paid, 
but  determined  the  amount  of  grain  that  each  member  was  entitled  to  buy. 
Those  who  exceeded  the  amount  allotted  to  them  were  fined  by  the  associ- 
ation in  proportion  to  the  excess  amount  acquired,  and  the  amount  collect- 
ed in  fines  was  distributed  among  the  members  who  had  secured  less  than 
their  allotted  amount.  There  was,  therefore,  no  reason  why  any  dealer 
should  show  himself  specially  active  in  securing  grain  at  the  buying  points. 
The  farmer  who,  under  these  conditions,  hauled  his  grain  to  the  railway, 
found  all  the  dealers  at  the  shipping  point  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate destination  of  the  grain  he  had  to  sell.  Each  offered  the  same  price 
as  all  the  others.  The  farmer  could  accept  the  price  or  haul  the  grain 
back  to  the  farm. 

When  engaged  in  building  up  their  monopoly  the  line  companies  had 
begun  in  each  locality  by  offering  high  prices,  and  had  done  their  best  to 
persuade  the  farmers  that  it  was  to  their  own  interest  to  deal  with  powerful 
companies,  as  such  companies  were  able  to  work  much  more  economically 
than  small  firms.  When  once  the  monopoly  was  established  the  farmers 
found  that  the  high  prices  were  but  a  temporary  phenomenon,  and  that, 
whatever  economies  might  be  effected  by  large  scale  dealing,  they  did  not 
reap  any  of  the  benefit.  As  we  shall  now  see,  the  lesson  which  the  farmers 
thus  learnt  soon  bore  fruit. 

§  3.  The  rise  of  the  farmers'  ei^evators. 

Under  the  conditions  which  have  just  been  described  the  first  farmers* 
elevators  were  formed.  The  farmers  in  the  village  of  Rockwell,  Iowa,  were 
the  pioneers  of  the  movement  (i)  and  formed  a  farmers'  company  in  1889 

(i)  a  number  of  farmers'  elevators  had  been  formed  at  various  points  in  the  North  Central 
States  at  a  considerably  earlier  date.  But  their  history  had  been  brief  and  inglorious.  Ref- 
sell,  writing  in  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy  says  :  "  As  a  result  of  mismanagement  and 
other  difficulties  practically  all  of  them  failed  after  but  a  few  stormy  years  of  operation.  "  The 
Rockwell  company  was  certainly  the  pioneer  company  of  the  present  movement. 
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or  1890,  but  for  some  reason  their  example  was  not  followed  by  farmers  in 
other  districts  till  1900,  when  two  more  elevator  companies  were  formed. 

The  members  of  the  Rockwell  company  introduced  into  their  bye-laws 
a  clause  upon  which  it  may  be  said  that  the  success  of  the  whole  of  the  co- 
operative movement  in  the  grain  trade  is  founded.  This  is  what  is  gener- 
ally called  the  '  penalty  clause  '  and  it  enacted  simply  that  each  member 
should  pay  into  the  funds  of  the  company  a  commission  of  one-half  cent 
per  bushel  upon  all  the  grain  he  sold,  whether  sold  to  his  own  company  or 
to  a  competing  elevator.  The  effect  of  this  clause  which  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  describe  as  a  '  protection  '  clause,  is  evident.  The  half  cent 
which  the  farmers  pay  when  they  sell  thorough  their  own  company  repre- 
sents the  estimated  cost  to  the  company  of  storing  the  grain  and  negotiating 
its  sale.  The  company  receives  this  commission  whether  it  handles  the 
grain  itself  or  allows  the  member  to  sell  to  a  competing  company,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  driven  out  of  business  by  its  competitors  offering  high  prices. 
The  higher  the  prices  they  offer  the  less  profit  they  will  have  for  themselves, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  high  prices  they  are  pa\4ng  are  helping  to  support 
the  farmers'  elevator. 

The  penalty  clause '  was  the  weapon  with  which  the  Rockwell  farmers 
fought  and  defeated  the  monopoly.  The  hne  companies  and  the  grain 
dealers'  associations  tried  by  every  device  known  to  them  to  drive  the 
farmers  company  out  of  business,  but  the  members  of  the  latter  proved 
determined  and  resourceful,  and  the  line  companies  finally  gave  up  the 
struggle.  Like  most  beaten  combatants  they  tried  to  minimise  the  import- 
ance of  the  fight  and  made  light  of  the  farmers'  victory.  But  in  the  course 
of  time  farmers  in  other  localities  heard  of  the  successtul  stand  that  had 
been  made  against  monopoly,  learnt  the  methods  of  the  Rockwell  farmers, 
and  began  to  follow  their  example.  By  1903,  more  than  twenty  farmers' 
elevators  had  been  formed.  A  year  later,  although  the  movement  was 
confined  to  the  states  of  Iowa  and  Illinois,  there  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  operation.  The  monopoHsts,  seeing  their  position  seriously 
threatened,  did  all  in  their  power  to  impede  the  spread  of  the  movement. 
They  were  particularly  active  in  circulating  news  of  mismanagement  and 
failure  among  the  farmers'  elevators.  They  tried  to  persuade  merchants 
of  all  kinds  to  oppose  the  farmers,  assuring  them  that  co-operative 
elevator  companies  would  not  long  confine  their  activities  to  dealing  in 
grain  but  would  become  competitors  of  the  merchants  in  even*'  line  of 
business.  They  compelled  the  commission  dealers  to  boycott  the  fanners, 
and  by  this  last  method  they  almost  succeeded  in  driving  the  farmers  out 
of  business,  —  almost,  but  not  quite,  for  even  at  the  worst  moment  when 
the  farmers'  companies  were  boycotted  on  ever}-  side,  there  were  two 
commission  firms  in  Chicago  that  continued  to  do  business  for  them. 

The  natural  resentment  felt  by  the  commission  dealers  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  line  companies  with  the  business  of  selling  grain  in  the  prim- 
ary markets,  led  inevitably  to  a  reaction  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  farmers. 
The  commission  dealers  found  their  own  field  of  operations  curtailed,  and 
saw  that  a  monopoly  of  the  grain  trade  at  any  stage  threatened  their  own 
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interests.  In  this  frame  of  mind  they  began  to  lend  their  active  support 
to  the  spread  of  the  farmers'  elevator  movement.  The  existing  elevator 
companies  soon  found  that  if  they  were  to  command  respect  they  must 
establish  a  central  oganisation  of  some  kind,  and  in  1903  the  Illinois  Farm- 
ers Grain  Dealers'  Association  was  organised  at  Springfield  bj'  the  fifteen 
farmers'  companies  of  the  State.  The  following  year  the  Iowa  State  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  at  Rockwell  with  some  twenty  memmbers.  These 
associations,  supported  by  the  commission  dealers  who  had  been  boycotted 
by  the  line  companies,  immediately  began  an  active  campaign  for  the 
extension  of  the  co-operative  movement, —  helping  weak  companies,  found- 
ing new  ones  and  instructing  the  farmers  in  the  methods  of  organising  a 
company. 

The  success  of  the  movement  soon  exceeded  the  expectations  of  its 
most  sanguine  supporters.  The  Illinois  Association,  which  in  1903  consist- 
ed of  a  few  companies  whose  commercial  success  was  doubtful,  had  grown 
by  1905  into  a  union  of  125  prosperous  companies.  Progress  had  also 
been  rapid  in  Iowa,  where,  in  1905,  there  were  at  least  78  farmers' elevators 
in  operation.  The  associations,  greatly  facilitated  the  work  of  organising 
the  local  companies.  They  obtained  concessions  for  sites  for  the  erection 
of  elevators  from  the  railwaA^  companies,  —  in  one  case  at  least  after  a 
long  fight  in  the  courts.  The  actual  organisation  of  a  company  when  imder- 
taken  b}'  an  association  was  completed  in  a  few  months,  whereas  formerly 
it  had  taken  the  farmers  a  year,  and  in  many  cases  as  long  as  two  years,  to 
overcome  the  initial  difficulties  of  forming  a  company. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  state  associations  did  much  to  help  the 
spread  of  the  movement.  These  meetings,  which  generally  lasted  two  or 
three  days,  were  attended  by  delegates  from  all  the  farmers'  companies  in 
the  state  who  were  thus  able  to  compare  their  experiences,  help  and  advise 
one  another  and  perfect  their  plans  for  the  coming  A^ear. 

As  soon  as  the  farmers  realised  that  they  could  compete  successfully 
with  the  regular  dealers  and  the  gigantic  companies  the  growth  of  the  co- 
operative movement  was  rapid.  It  spread  from  Iowa  and  Illinois  into 
Minnesota,  Kansas,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Wisconsin  and  Indiana ; 
and  at  the  present  time  all  these  states  except  Wisconsin  and  Indiana  have 
their  own  associations  of  farmers'  elevator  companies. 

The  growth  of  the  movement  in  the  various  states  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  (i). 


(i)  Prom  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  December,  1904.  The  figures,  collected  from 
the  published  reports  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  State  associations,  are  in  some  cases  approx- 
imate only.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  elevators  has  been  underestimated  rather 
than  overestimated  in  the  table,  owing  to  the  fact  that  where  it  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain 
the  figures  for  any  particular  year  the  latest  figures  available  have  been  repeated.  Powell, 
in  Co-operation  in  Agriculture  gives  the  number  of  farmers'  elevators  in  the  United  States  in  191 1 
as  follows:  Iowa  327,  North  Dakota  315,  Minnosota  266,  Illinois  235,  South  Dakota  222, 
Nebraska  193,  Kansas  126,  Wisconsin  38,  Oklahoma  33,  Indiana  24,  all  other  States  87. 
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Farmers'  Elevators  in  the  North  Central  States,  1903-1913. 

i                i                '                '                '                i                '                 !                ! 

(  1903  i  I9<H  ,   1905      1906  j  1907  i  1908  i   1909  ;  1910  I   1911 

191 2 

1913 

11;!                !        i        !        1 

Illinois I      15'  90  125  125  150;  170  170'  225  300  300  300 

Iowa j        7;  30;  78  175  20o|  209  250^  300  324'  347'  347 

Minnesota —  —  —  150  168  178  205  224  240  277  307 

North  Dakota ...  —  —  —  85        85  85  85;  85'  300,  350^  350 

South  Dakota ....  —  —  —  100  100  100  150  200  200  220.  220 

Neb  aska —  —  —  —  —  ,  140  160  200  200  200  200 

Kansas ■ —  —  —  —  —  ,  —  —  —  —  —  32 


Total  ...     22   120  203  635  703  882  1,020, 1..234' 1,564' 1,694' 1,756 


The  work  of  consolidation  did  not  stop  with  the  formation  of  state 
associations  and  the  holding  of  an  annual  state  convention.  In  1911, 
after  various  informal  meetings,  the  National  Managers  Association  of 
Farmers'  Co-operative  Companies  was  organised  at  Chicago.  The  follow- 
ing 3'ear  the  '  National  Council  of  Farmers'  Co-operative  Associations  ' 
was  formed  at  ^linneapoHs.  This  Council  has  already  lent  valuable  help 
to  the  whole  movement.  It  consists  of  delegates  from  all  the  state  asso- 
ciations, and  is  occupied  largely  with  providing  expert  legal  advice  to 
farmers'  companies  and  with  watching  carefully  over  legislation  both  in 
Congress  and  in  the  state  legislatures. 


§  4.  The  farmers'  elevator  company  as  a  business  organisation. 

It  remains  for  as  to  examine  a  little  more  closely  the  internal  organis- 
ation of  a  farmers'  elevator  company. 

Such  a  company  is  usually  registered  under  the  ordinary  company 
laws  of  its  own  state.  It  is  sometimes  described  as  a  co-operative 
company  and  occasionally  the  word  '  Co-operative  '  forms  part  of  the 
registered  title.  The  capital  is  ordinarily'  about  $  10,000,  but  ma}'  be 
as  low  as  %  2,500  and  is  sometimes  as  high  as  $  20,000.  Shares  are 
issued,  generally  of  a  nominal  value  of  25  or  50  dollars.  The  nvunber 
of  shares  which  may  be  held  by  any  one  person  is  usually  limited; 
or  the  number  of  votes  to  which  a  member  becomes  entitled  is  limited 
without  regard  to  the  number  of  shares  he  may  hold.  Ver\'  often  each 
shareholder  has  one  vote  only.  As  a  rule,  shares  either  are  not  transfer- 
able or  their  transfer  is  in  each  case  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board 
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of  directors.  The  history  of  a  number  of  farmers'  companies  has  proved  the 
need  for  such  restrictions.  In  some  cases  in  the  past  the  line  companies, 
by  the  simple  process  or  buying  up  a  majority  of  the  stock  issued,  obtained 
control  of  the  farmers'  company.  In  one  weU-known  case,  which  gave 
rise  to  an  important  legal  decision,  a  shareholder  in  a  certain  farmers' 
elevator  company  demanded  leave  to  examine  the  company's  books.  It 
was  during  the  period  when  the  boycott  was  at  its  height  and  the  company 
was  able  to  do  business  only  by  keeping  secret  the  names  of  the  commis- 
sion firms  with  which  it  dealt.  It  was  known  that  the  shareholder  in  ques- 
tion was  acting  for  the  opponents  of  the  company;  and  leave  to  examine 
the  books  was  refused.  The  shareholder  brought  an  action,  but  the 
courts  upheld  the  right  of  the  directors  to  refuse  to  reveal  the  affairs  of 
the  company  to  a  competitor. 

The  business  of  the  farmers'  company  is  conducted  by  a  manager  who 
is  an  expert  grain  buyer.  The  company  buys  the  grain  at  a  fair  price,  and 
when  competition  is  keen  pays  the  farmers  the  primary  market  price  less 
the  cost  of  freight,  and  assesses  the  cost  of  working  against  the  members 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  dealings  with  the  company,  in  this 
way  forcing  its  competitors    to  do  business  without  making  any  profit. 

Since  the  farmers'  companies  are  usually  recognised  under  the  ordinary 
company  law  the  shareholders  are  entitled  to  participate,  in  proportion  to 
their  holdings  of  shares,  in  any  profits  earned.  In  the  majority  of  farmers' 
elevator  companies  therefore,  profits  are  distributed  as  in  an  ordinary 
commercial  company.  Some  few  states  however,  have  passed  special 
laws  dealing  with  co-operative  societies,  and  a  number  of  farmers'  com- 
panies, availing  themselves  of  these  laws,  distribute  their  profits  on  the 
co-operative  principle.  In  these  cases  a  definite  rate  of  interest  is  paid  upon 
share  capital,  and  that  part  of  the  net  earnings  which  remains  is  distributed 
among  the  patrons  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business  they  have 
transacted  with  the  company  during  the  year  ;  and  since  a  farmers'  elevator 
does  not  usuall}^  confine  itself  to  dealing  in  grain  but  sells  other  commodities 
as  well,  the  basis  upon  which  profits  are  distributed  is  the  money  value  of 
the  patron's  business,  taking  into  account  both  purchases  and  sales. 

The  principal  business  of  the  farmers'  elevators  consists  in  the  buying 
and  selling  of  grain,  but  incidentally  they  do  a  very  considerable  business 
in  supplying  their  members  with  coal  and  timber,  bricks  and  drainage 
tiles,  and  even  with  farm  machinery,  binder  twine  and  oil.  About  ninely 
per  cent,  of  the  farmers'  elevators  sell  coal  to  their  members,  who  effect 
a  saving  of  from  50  cents  to  a  dollar  per  ton  by  purchasing  through 
their  own  company.  In  the  coal  business  the  farmers  met  with  much  the 
same  kind  of  opposition  as  they  had  already  encountered  in  the  grain 
trade ;  but  when  they  began  to  buy  and  sell  coal  they  already  possessed  iu 
their  elevator  companies  an  established  organisation ;  they  had  a  consider- 
able capital  at  their  disposal ;  and  they  had  learnt  much  from  their  fight 
with  the  line  companies.  The  wholesale  dealers  in  coal  attempted  to 
boycott   the   farmers'  companies,  but  they  were  never  very  successful. 
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and  the  fanners  won  their  second  fight  against  established  interests  with 
comparative  ease. 

A  number  of  farmers'  companies,  in  addition  to  handling  grain,  act 
as  livestock  selling  associations.  They  collect  at  regular  intervals  all  the 
stock  which  their  members  have  ready  for  sale,  earmark  and  weigh  each 
animal,  and  make  up  full  car-loads  for  the  central  markets.  Professor 
Hibbard  of  Wisconsin  University  estimates  that  one-eighth  of  the  farm- 
ers' elevator  companies  in  Iowa  undertake  the  sale  of  livestock  for  their 
members. 

In  each  branch  of  business,  whether  buying  or  selling,  the  aim  of 
the  companies  is  to  give  the  highest  possible  return  to  the  patrons.  There 
is  a  certain  element  of  danger  in  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are  registered 
as  ordinary  companies.  The  interest  of  the  shareholders  is  to  keep  the 
margin  of  profit  at  least  fairly  high  so  as  to  ensure  the  pajTnent  of  a 
dividend  upon  shares.  The  interest  of  the  patrons  is  to  keep  profits  down 
to  a  minimum.  Unless  the  interests  of  both  coincide,  a  company  is  to  a 
certain  extent  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium.  Patrons  are  generally  — 
though  not  always,  and  not  necessarily —  also  shareholders,  and  in  practice 
the  companies  work  smoothly  enough.  It  is  recognised,  however,  that 
whenever  possible  a  farmers'  company  should  be  definitely  organised  as  a 
co-operative  company.  Unfortunately  it  is  onl5'  in  very  recent  years  that 
special  legislation  deahng  with  co-operative  societies  has  been  passed  in 
any  of  the  states,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  farmers'  company, 
organised  before  the  appearance  of  such  legislation  and  working  satisfact- 
orily as  a  commercial  compan\',  should  undertake  the  difl&cult  task  of 
reorganising  as  a  co-operative  association. 
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The  objection  is  often  brought  against  the  assumption  of  economic 
functions  by  the  State  or  other  public  bodies  that  the  pubUc  administra- 
tion, save  in  rare  instances,  does  not  succeed  in  satisfying  the  economic 
requirements  of  the  population  as  well  as  private  action,  since  it  is  bound 
by  nvunerous  conventions  and  generally  unable  to  meet  the  variable  re- 
quirements of  economic  life  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  more  independent 
and  more  adaptable  private  undertakings  :  this  objection  has  been  often 
made  against  State  intervention  in  the  field  of  insm-ance. 

However,  many  practical  examples  exist  to  show  that  the  public 
insurance  institutes  can  work  successfully  and  are  alone  in  a  position  to 
solve  certain  serious  problems  of  social  poUtics,  because  they  are  unhampered 
as  far  as  is  possible,  by  the  general  systems  of  bureaucratic  administration 
and  consequently  enjoy  the  necessary  freedom  of  action. 

And  especially  in  the  field  of  agricvdtural  insurance  have  the  pubhc 
insurance  institutes  of  several  States  a  highly  important  function. 

In  Austria  livestock  insurance  is  almost  entirely  undertaken  by  public 
institutions,  except  in  the  cases  in  which  it  is  entrusted  to  the  local  live- 
stock insurance  societies,  now  antiquated  and  unable  to  realise  important 
results. 

A  very  important  accotmt  of  the  position  of  livestock  insurance  in 
Austria,  based  on  the  statistics  of  the  year  1913,  is  to  be  fotmd  in  a  report  of 
the  Provincial  Administration  of  Lower  Austria  laid  before  the  Diet  of 
that  province  (i). 

(i)  "  Report  of  the  Provincial  Administration  of  the  Archduchy  of  Austria  below  the  Enns 
on  the  Studies  made  with  regard  to  lyivestock  Insxuance ' '  —  •/  2  Schedule  attached  to  the  Report 
fd  the  Provincial  Diet  of  the  Archduchy  of  Austria  below  the  Enns,  Vth.  Parliament,  Vth. 
Session,  Presented  and  Approved  on  Jime  24th.,  1914. 
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From  this  report  drawn  up  by  one  of  those  best  acquainted  with  the 
subject  of  livestock  insurance  in  Austria,  the  Deputy  Manager  of  the  Vien- 
nese Institute  for  lyivestock  Insurance  in  lyower  Austria,  Victor  Schromm, 
the  greater  part  of  the  information  given  in  this  article  is  derived.  We  have 
at  the  same  time  availed  ourselves  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  several 
provincial  institutes  published  later,  so  as  to  make  our  study  as  complete 
as  possible.  ,       l 

§  I.  State  assisted  wvestock  insurance  in  Austria. 

In  Austria  for  some  years  public  livestock  insurance  has  been  making 
notable  progress,  especially  as  a  result  of  the  subventions  that  have  been 
granted  since  1910  to  insurance  institutes  founded  in  the  different  provinces 
of  the  State.  i 

In  accordance  with  the  law  of  December  30th.,  1909  (R.  G.  Bl.,  No.  222),  | 
a  fund  has  been  formed  for  the  encouragement  of  livestock  rearing  and  im-  ■ 
provement,  to  which  6,000,000  crowns  a  year  are  assigned  up  to  1918  : 
inclusive.  Out  of  this  fund  important  contributions  are  placed  at  the  dis- 1 
posal  of  the  various  Provinces  of  the  Empire  for  purposes  of  livestock  in- 
surance. 

Without  these  grants  of  public  money,  livestock  insurance  would  not 
be  able  to  develop  properly,  since  it  would  be  too  costly  for  many  farmers. 
The  assistance  of  the  State  is,  indeed,  also  justified  by  the  fact  that  this  in- 
surance liberates  it  from  many  other  obligations.     Were  it  not  for  it,  the 
State  would  probably  have  to  pay  far  larger  sums  in  relief  in  cases  of 
public  calamity.  The  law  of  August  6th.,  1909  (R.  G.  Bl.,  No.  177)  on  epidemic 
livestock  diseases  establishes  the  obligation  of  the  State  to  give  compens- 
ation in  case  of  extraordinary  losses  of  livestock,  providing  for  Government 
subsidies  in  the  case  of  animals  dying  from  certain  definite  infectious  diseases. 
Practically  this  compensation  in  the  case  of  some  diseases  (esecially  tuber- 
culosis) is  only  granted  in  an  extraordinarily  limited  number  of  cases,  in 
others   (for  example,  symptomatic  anthrax)   only  partial  conpensation  is 
given.     Since  the  provincial  livestock  insurance  institutes  also  in  these 
cases  pay  the  regular  compensation  established,  the  State  subsidy  must 
be  regarded  as  partly  a  compensation  for  the  assumption  by  these  instit-  j 
utes  of  duties  that  would  otherwise  be  really  incumbent  on  it.     Further,  j 
the  livestock   insurance    institutes,    by    means    of    the   measures   they  I 
adopt  in  combating  tuberculosis  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  feeding 
and  keep  of  livestock,  contribute  to  attain  the  same  ends  as  the  Govern-  } 
ment  institutions  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture ;  therefore,  even  from  ( 
this  point  of  view,  there  is  justification  for  a  certain  amount  of  State  as- 
sistance. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  contributions  from  the  fund  for 
the  encouragement  of  livestock  rearing  and  improvement  are  distributed 
among  the  provinces  of  the  Empire  and  the  proportion  assigned  in  1912  for 
livestock  insurance. 
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Table  I.  —  Distribution  among  the  Provinces  of  the  Empire  of  the  Con- 
tributions out  of  the  Fund  for  the  Encouragement  of  Livestock  Rearing 
and  Improvement.  Year  191 2. 


Provinces 


Horned  Cattle,        i 

according 

to  the  Census 

of  December  31st.,  1910 

serving  as  the 

Basis  for  the 

Distribution 


Xumber  oi  Head 


Contribution   D^  to     ConSSTand  ^the 


Each  Province, 

according  to  the 

Number  of  livestock 


Credit  Balance 

from  Previous  Years, 

Assigned  for  livestock 

Insurance 


Total  CI& 


Lower  Austria    .    .    . 
Upper  Austria    .    .    . 

Salzburg 

Styiia 

Carinthia 

Camiola 

Tyrol 

Vorarlberg 

Triest  and  Territory, 
Goritz  and  Gradiska. 

Istiia 

Dalmatia 

Bohemia 

Moravia 

^lesia 

Galida 

Bukovina 

Total   . 


609,509 
552,877 
128,618 

683.443 

222,383 

226,977 

412,667 

58.592 

3.129 

75,399 

60,490 

104,716 

2,290,587 

801,178 

196,526 

2.505,012 

227,906 


332,656.53 

301,795.08 

70,207.81 

373,066.22 

121,390.65 

123.808.35 

225,259.63 

31,983.21 

1,708.01 

40,932.64 

33,019.26 

57,160.59 

1,250.319.56 

437,437-56 

107,330.86 

1,367,429.84 

124,405.45 


6,000,000  - 


100,000 —  I  30 

30,000 —  j  10 

2,000 —  3 

152.489.37  I  41 

12,000 —  10 

50.000 —  j  22 

33,854.14  j  106 

83.15  I  5 


6,000  — 


162,177  — 
8,000  — 


18 


353,182.39  I   28 
50,000 —  j   II 


12 
6 


959,786.05  I 


These  amounts  for  livestock  insurance  must  be  considered  rather  high 
in  proportion  to  the  total  amount  assigned  for  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture when  we  remember  that  in  the  Estimates  for  191 3  altogether 
29,000,000  crs.  were  assigned  for  the  purpose,  especially  when  we  consider 
that  the  amotmt  of  29,000,000  crs.  must  be  reckoned  rather  small  as  the 
agricultural  population  (13,836,074  on  December  31st.,  1900)  is  48.4  %  of 
the  entire  population  of  Austria. 

With  this  financial  support  livestock  insurance  in  Austria  has  developed 
with  extreme   rapidity  in  recent  years:  the  institutes  already  existing 
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have  made  considerable  progress  and  in  a  certain  number  of  provinces  new 
ones  have  been  founded.  On  page  33  of  the  above  report  of  the  I.  R. 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  the  hope  perhaps  somewhat  too  optimistic,  is 
even  expressed,  "  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  fixed  for  the  L/aw  of 
December  30th.,  1909,  for  the  contribution  of  the  State  to  the  above  fund, 
every  district  of  the  nation  will  possess  its  own  institutes  for  livestock 
insurance  ". 


§  2.  Public  insurance  of  livestock  in  lower  Austria,  carinthia, 

MORAVIA,  upper  AUSTRIA  AND  THE  TYROL. 


It  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  account  of  Austrian  livestock  in- 
surance, because,  among  the  annual  reports  and  returns  at  our  disposal, 
published  in  the  most  various  languages,  there  is  no  statistical  return  nor 
any  exact  account  of  the  provincial  insurance  institutes. 

We  shall  here  chiefly  follow  the  above  mentioned  report  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Administration  of  lyower  Austria,  which  in  the  first  place  deals  at 
length  with  the  livestock  insurance  institutes  of  Lower  Austria,  Carinthia, 
Moravia,  Upper  Austria  and  Tyrol  and  then  with  the  institutes  that  have 
arisen  in  other  provinces,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  fund  assigned  for 
the  encouragement  of  livestock  rearing  and  improvement. 

Table  II  reproduced  from  the  above  report  gives  information  in  regard 
to  the  present  situation  of  the  five  insurance  institutes  above  mentioned. 
Table  III  gives  a  very  instructive  view  of  the  financial  position  of  the  pro- 
vincial livestock  institutes  of  Ivower  Austria,  Carinthia,  Moravia,  Upper 
Austria  and  Tyrol. 
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These  figures  make  clearly  evident  the  defect  common  to  all  the 
Austrian  livestock  insurance  societies,  namely  that  they  have  fixed  their 
ordinary  premivmis  too  low  to  cover  the  claims  even  of  an  ordinary  year. 
The  losses  compel  them  to  ask  for  supplementary  premiiims  of  no  small 
amoimt  (see  column  9)  and  cause  a  reduction  of  their  capital,  and  in  some 
cases  even  the  capital  consists  exclusively  of  debts  to  the  Provinces. 

The  supplementary  premiums  are  a  source  of  serious  discontent,  since 
the  owners  of  the  livestock  do  not  know  their  amount  at  the  start,  and  are 
induced  to  leave  the  institute  to  insure  elsewhere  on  more  favourable  terms. 
The  losses  are  brought  over  from  one  year  to  another. 

They,  therefore,  must  increase  in  a  period  that  may  be  foreseen  to  be 
brief  to  such  an  amount  as  to  necessitate  the  adoption  of  a  vigorous  re- 
form and  a  radical  improvement  of  the  various  institutes.  Already  in 
1910  the  Ivower  Austria  Insurance  Institute,  on  account  of  its  debts,  had  to 
be  reformed ;  successfully  as  the  following  table  shows : 


Table  IV.  —  Financial  Situation  of  the  Lower  Austria  Provincial 
Livestock  Insurance  Institute,  before  and  after  its  Reform. 


Reserve   Fund 


Funds  of  the  Assodatloos  oi 


Date 


Credit 


Debit 


Small  Ijvestcxdc 
Fanners  (i) 


Credit 
crs. 


Debit 
crs. 


I.arge  I4vestock 
Farmers  (i) 


Credit 
crs. 


Debit 

crs. 


Number  of 
Associations 


Credit 


Debit 


Before  the  Reform  of 
the  RuUs: 

m  S^tembet  aotli.,  1908  . 

'  September  sotli.,  1909  . 

March  31st.,  1910  .  .    . 


67,839 
124,726 


56,421 
47,093 
23.733 


After  the  Reform  j 

September  30th.,  1910 .   .  39,315 

'September  30th.,  1911 .   .  \  302,086 

September  30th.,  1912.  .  1  379,464 

Septembei  30th.,  1913  .   .  i  507,081 


165,153 
223,151 
251,040 


20,840 
39,483 
35.064 


357 
326 
270 


563 
594 
630 


;    — 

63,242 

j    — 

104,827 

'    — 

135.178 

— 

170,419 

119,781        — 
109,716         — 


94,547 
94,472 


1,548 
1,255 


25,581 

100,801 

18,524 

19,585 


420 
533 

594 
565 


483 
351 
315 
326 


(i)  It  must  be  remembered  in  this  comiection  that  the  Lower  Austria  Livestock  Insurance 
Institute,  on  accoimt  of  the  difference  in  the  risks,  insures  the  livestock  of  small  and  large  stock 
farmers  separately,  presenting  thus  a  contrast,  for  example,  with  that  of  Moravia,  in  which  the 
homed  cattle  of  the  large  fanners  are  instired  on  equal  terms,  as  in  the  ordinary  local  associ- 
ations. 
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It  appears  from  the  reports  that  a  reform  and  an  amendment  of  the 
rules  has  been  proposed  in  the  case  of  the  Tyrol  institute. 

In  any  case  a  reform  will  be  of  the  utmost  benefit  for  the  livestock  in- 
surance societies,  the  more  so  as  the  subventions  out  of  the  Government  fund 
for  the  encouragement  of  livestock  improvement  will  presumably  cease 
with  the  year  1918.  ''4 

In  Table  V  we  give  statistics  of  losses  and  the  results  of  the  working 
year  for  the  several  provincial  institutes. 

The  statistics  of  the  working  expenses  of  these  institutes  are  given  in 
Table  VI. 
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We  see  from  this  table  that  the  working  expenses  of  the  provincial 
livestock  insurance  institute  are  comparatively  very  small. 

This  greater  economy  in  the  working  expenses  is  a  consequence  of  the 
organization  benig  based  on  as  great  a  decentralisation  as  possible.  While 
the  other  institutes  conduct,  according  to  the  information  and  reports 
received  from  the  local  associations,  the  whole  work  of  management,  in 
the  Tyrol  it  is  instead  the  officers  of  the  local  associations  who  perform 
most  of  it. 

While,  for  example,  in  the  other  four  institutes  the  claims  were  paid 
on  the  basis  of  the  proposals  of  the  management  of  the  local  associations, 
the  Tyrol  Institute  had  alone  the  right  to  verify  losses  in  the  case  of  claims 
already  paid  and  eventually  to  refuse  to  pay  its  share  of  the  amoimt  re- 
insured when  the  rules  had  not  been  conformed  to.  A  really  extra- 
ordinary economy  has  been  realised  in  the  working  expenses,  as  the  inter- 
vention of  the  federal  officers  and  veterinary  surgeons  for  the  verification 
of  the  losses  is  not  necessary,  (i) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  other  provincial  insurance  institutes  pay  their 

experts  commission  {in  I/)wer  Austria  10  %  of  the  premium)  and  give  them 

allowances  in  the  case  of  their  investigation  of  losses  and  they  also  give 

the  veterinary  surgeons  allowances  for  their  intervention  and  the  pre- 

I  paration  of  the  reports  of  losses. 


§  3.  Livestock  insurance  in  other  provinces. 

Vorarlberg  has  the  oldest  provincial  livestock  association  in  Austria 
the  Viehversicherungs-Verein  des  Landes  Vorarlberg  (Vorarlberg  Livestock 
Insurance  Association),  of  Feldkirch,  Limited. 

This  institution,  founded  in  1887,  had  on  October  31st.,  1913,  3,019 
members  who  had  156  horses  (roughly  speaking  5  %  of  the  entire  number 
of  horses  in  the  country,  which  was  3,243)  and  9,768  head  of  homed  cattle, 
16%  of  the  entire  number  in  Voralberg,  which* was  58,592.  The  value  of 
the  animals  insured  was  declared  at  74,315  crs.  for  the  horses  and 
4,475,170  crs.  for  the  homed  cattle;  the  total  amoimt  of  the  annual  prem- 
iums was  74,484  crs.,  the  amoimt  of  the  claims  paid  96,163  crs.  and  the 
capital  of  the  association  at  the  end  of  the  working  year  1912-1913  was 
15,344  crs. 

On  page  10  of  the  Report  of  the  Provincial  Administration  of  Lower 
Austria  brief  mention  was  made  of  the  Reinsurance  "  Federation  of  the 
Czech  Livestock  Associations  of  the  Province  of  Bohemia  "  {Zapstovaci  svaz 
ceskych  spolku  pro  vzajemne  pojistovani  vohijka  v  Kralovstvi  Ceskem).  At  the 
endof  the  working  yeari9i2,  118  associations  adhered  to  this  reinsurance 
Federation  with   15,992   members  owning   homed  cattle  of  a  value  of 

(i)  The  cashiers  of  the  Tyrol  associations  receive  small  allowances  in  money  for  their  work. 
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19,494,102  crs.  According  to  the  4th.  Annual  Report  of  1913,  the  number 
of  the  associations  adhering  had  increased  to  420,  the  number  of  the  members 
to  20,790  and  that  of  the  animals  to  76,480,  insured  for  an  amount  of 
27,223,176  crs.  The  average  value  per  animal  insured  had  increased  from 
304  crs.  in  1910  to  356  crs.  in  1913. 

Of  course  also  the  number  of  losses  giving  rise  to  claims  had  also  very 
largely  increased.  •  -■ 


S5 

2  **^ 


1910 18 

I9II 527 

I 

1912 !  1,717 

1913 !  1.803 


a  0 


Total  Claims 


0.52    I  6,959.50 

1.74  185,949.30 

2.95  541,355-00 

2.36    I  606,212.00 


Proceeds  from  Sale  of  Caicases 


3,43400 

83,261.54 

272,101.98 

324,464.54 


Percentage 

of  Claims 

Paid 


49-34 
44.80 
50.26 
53-47 


Direct 
Compensation 


3,525-30 
102,587.76 
269,253.02 
282,247.46 


The  increased  losses  partly  due  to  epidemic  thrush  and  osteomalacia,; 
caused  a  correspondingly  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  compensation 
paid  directly  by  the  Federation  so  that  the  amount  of  the  premiums  col- 
lected, together  with  the  proceeds  from  sale  of  the  carcases,  far  from  suf- 
ficed to  cover  the  losses.  Already  in  1912,  in  order  to  maintain  an  equi- 
librium, there  had  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  association  alone  an 
amount  of  172,532  crs.  out  of  the  portion  of  the  fund  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  livestock  improvement  set  aside  for  livestock  insurance.  (In , 
the  somewhat  more  satisfactory  year  1913  the  State  subvention  was 
118,471  crs.).  • 

At  the  same  time  the  supplementary  contributions  asked  for  by  the  as- 
sociations had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  they  seemed  to  imperil  the 
very  existence  of  the  associations  themselves,  for  this  reason  the  Rein- 
surance Federation  decided  to  grant  free  loans  up  tg  an  amount  corre- 
sponding with  that  of  their  annual  premiums  to  those  associations  excessively 
burdened  with  debt  and  to  charge  the  Federation  with  the  cost  for  the 
services  of  the  veterinary  surgeons  up  to  an  amount  of  20  %  of  the  annual 
premiums. 

So  the  history  of  the  Reinsurance  Federation  up  to  the  present  again 
shows  the  inadequacy  of  the  premiums  and  the  necessity  of  as  large  sub- 
ventions as  possible  being  granted  for  livestock  insurance  out  of  the  public 
funds. 

We  have  already  spoken  at  length  in  this  Bulletin  of  the  Office  for 
Insurance  and  Equalisation  of  Risks  {Versicherungs-  und  Prdmienausgleich- 
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stelU)  founded  in  1913  in  the  German  section  of  the  ^ricultural  Pro- 
vincial Council  {Landeskulturrat)  for  the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia  (i). 

In  1913  was  also  founded  the  "  Provincial  Reinsurance  Institute  for 
the  Local  Homed  Cattle  Insurance  Institutes  of  the  Kingdom  of  Galicia, 
[Landesruckversicfierungs-AnsiaU  fur  die  Rindviehversicherungs-  Lokatvereine 
im  Konigreiche  Galizien).  It  was  modelled  on  the  Provincial  Livestock 
Insurance  Institute  for  Tyrol,  but  it  makes  complete  provision  for 
reinsurance. 

Membership  is  open  to  all  associations  in  Galicia  that  have  been  organ- 
ized in  accordance  with  the  model  rules  and  submit  to  the  supervision 
and  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  Institute.  On  their  constitution  the 
associations  receive  a  sum,  of  an  amount  not  definitely  stated  in  the  Rules, 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  cost  of  their  organisation. 

Compensation  is  given  to  the  amoimt  of  70  %  per  head  of  homed  cattle 
in  case  of  death  by  accident  or  compulsory  slaughter  when  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  carcase  are  less  than  30  %  of  the  estimated  value  and 
80  %  in  case  of  compulsory'  slaughter  when  they  exceed  30  %. 

The  premium  paid  by  the  members  is  i  %  ;  an  equivalent  contri- 
bution must  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  associations  out  of  the  pubUc 
funds  (in  the  first  place  out  of  the  fund  for  livestock  improvement 
already  frequently  mentioned)  (2). 

The  associations  must  pay  the  Institute  as  reinsurance  premiums  a  tenth 
of  the  premiimis  collected  by  them.  The  Institute  in  its  turn  is  bound 
to  provide  for  all  those  expenses  the  association  is  not  in  a  positon  to  meet 
out  of  the  amount  of  the  premiums  it  retains,  including  a  contribution 
for  working  expenses  of  0.25  %  of  the  assured  value,  and  half  its 
reserve  fund. 

The  association  pays  into  its  reserve  fund  : 

The  balance  for  the  working  year,  the  entrance  fees  amounting  to  0.5  % 
of  the  value  assured,  collected  on  the  insurance  of  each  new  animal,  as  well 
as  eventual  allowances  out  of  Government  funds. 

If  an  association  has  to  ask  assistance  in  two  successive  years  out  of 
the  ftmds  of  the  Reinsurance  Institute,  the  latter  may  ask  a  higher  premiiun 
in  the  future. 

If  the  reinsurance  premium  collected  from  the  associations,  together 
with  half  the  reserve  fund,  made  up  of  the  balance  for  the  working  year 
and  the  contributions  from  the  public  funds,  do  not  sufl&ce  to  cover  the 
losses  the  Insurance  Institute  has  to  bear,  all  the  associations  may  be 
called  on  to  pay  supplementary  insurance  premiums. 

The  funds  of  the  Reinsurance  Institute  are  made  up  of  the  reinsurance 
premimns  paid  by  the  adherent  associations,  interest  on  the  reserve  fund  and 
eventual  subventions  from  the  Provincial  Administration,  and,  up  to  the 

(i)  See  the  number  of  this  Bulletin  for  December,  1913,  Kallbrnnner,  Work  of  the  German 
^•rtion  of  the  LandeskuUurrat  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia  in  the  Department  of  Livestock  Insurance. 

(2)  In  accordance  with  a  provision  of  later  date  the  grant  erf  these  contributions  is  limited 
.  J  those  associations  fotmded  before  July  ist.,  1914. 
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year  1918,  of  amounts  granted  out  of  the  Fund  for  encouragement  of  the 
rearing  and  improvement  of  livestock.  ^ 

In  addition,  the  Provincial  Administration  charges  itself  with  all  the 
working  expenses  and  two  thirds  of  the  compensation  to  experts  for  half 
yearly  inspections  and  the  verification  of  losses. 

The  Provincial  Livestock  Insurance  Institute  for  Goritz  and  Gradi- 
ska  (i)  {Landes  Viehversicherungs-Anstalt  fiir  Gorz  und  Gradiska),  founded 
on  January  ist.,  1908,  collected  in  1912-1913,  85,767.15  crs.  in  provisional 
premiums  and  15,353.78  crs.  in  supplementary  premiums  and  paid  136,227.09 
crs.  in  claims.  The  deficit  of  47,804.80  crs.,  brought  forward  from  the  pre- 
vious year,  increased  to  56,228.71  crs.  An  advance  of  42,476.48  crs.  was 
made  to  the  institute  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Provincial  Administration. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  up  to  September  30th.,  1910  the  territory  in  which 
the  above  Institute  works  was  divided  into  three  regions,  and  the  feder- 
ations of  the  separate  districts  united  for  reinsurance.  The  intention  was 
in  this  way  to  combine  similar  conditions  and  perhaps  similar  risks.  The 
regions  were  styled,  according  to  their  geographical  position,  plain,  inter- 
mediate and  mountain  regions.  It  is  not  clear  why  this  division  was  aband- 
oned and  all  the  federations  (in  191 3  there  were  112)  united  in  a  single 
reinsurance  federation. 

In  Salzburg,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  1913  the  constitution  of 
a  mutual  horned  cattle  insurance  association  was  decided  upon,  but  the 
idea  of  a  provincial  livestock  insurance  institute  was  rejected  for  the 
moment. 

In  Silesia,  in  the  session  of  the  Diet  of  February  i6th.,  191 2,  it  was  de- 
cided to  found  a  provincial  livestock  insurance  institute  and  the  rules  for 
it  were  approved  in  June,  1914.  It  is  now  about  to  begin  work.  Although  in 
all  the  Provinces  the  system  of  premiums  fixed  at  too  low  a  figure  has 
proved  unsatisfactory,  the  premiums  were  here  fixed  at  i  %. 

In  Styria,  the  obstruction  of  the  Slovenes  in  the  Diet  has  prevented 
the  passing  of  a  bill  for  the  institution  of  a  provincial  livestock  insurance 
institute. 

In  the  Provinces  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia  no  definite  attempts  have 
been  as  yet  made  for  the  foundation  of  a  Provincial  Livestock  Insurance 
Institute  :  and  the  funds  assigned  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  have  been 
employed  for  other  objects. 

(i)  Report  of  the  work  of  the  Provincial  Mutual  Homed  CatUe  Insurance  Institute  far 
the  period  October  ist.,  igia.-September  30th.,  1912.     Goritz,  1914. 


Part  III:  Credit 


SPAIN. 

AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  AND  THE  FEDERATIONS  OF  pOSITOS. 


SOURCES : 
Real  decreto  de  i6  de  Octubre  de  19 14,  recoxoctendo  a  los  P6srros  existentes  t 

A  LOS  QUE  en  LO  ST7CESIVO  PUEDAN  CREAKSE  EL  DERECHO  DE  FORMAR  FeDERACIONES 
PROVINCIALES,  CON  OBJECTO  DE  UNIFICAR  E  INTENSIFICAR  SU  ACCi6n  EN  ORDEN  AL  EJEK- 
dCIO   DEL  CR^DITO   AGRfCOLA  Y   EN  BENEFICIO  DE  LOS   AGRICtrt-TORES     {Royol     Decree  Of 

October  i6th.,  igz4,  recognising  the  Right  of  the  Positos  already  existing  and  those  to  be  formed 
in  the  Future  to  constitute  Provincial  Federations,  with  a  view  to  Uniting  arut  Intensifying 
their  Action  in  regard  to  the  Grant  of  Agricultural  Credit  and  in  behalf  of  the  Farmers). 
Published  in  the  Gaceta  de  Madrid,  No.  of  October  17th.,  1914. 


§  I.  Introduction. 

When,  on  a  former  occasion,  we  examined  the  work  of  the  Spanish 
i^ricultural  Credit  Institutions  in  this  Bulletin  (i),  we  spoke  at  length  of 
the  pdsitos,  long  established  institutions  peculiar  to  the  peninsula,  which, 
at  iBrst  founded  for  purely  charitable  purposes,  came  to  be,  at  the  time 
of  their  full  development,  powerful  rural  credit  institutions  and  among 
the  most  effectual  auxiliaries  of  the  small  Spanish  farmers. 

After  having  shown  the  deplorable  circumstances  in  which  these 
estabUshments  now  find  themselves,  owing  to  various  reasons  due  to  their 
organization  and  administration,  the  principal  provisions  of  the  law  of 
January  23rd.,  1906  which  aimed  at  reorganizing  them  by  adapting  them  to 
modem  conditions,  the  work  of  the  Royal  Delegation  instituted  by  the 
above  law,  and  its  effects  between  1910  and  1912,  we  pointed  out  the  dif- 
ferent tendencies  existing  in  regard  to  the  definite  organization  of  the  po- 
ll) See  the  Number  of  this  Bulletin  for  June,  1914,  pp.  73-80. 
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sitos  in  relation  to  the  experience   and  the  exigencies  of  modem  times. 
And,  already  on  that  occasion,  we  dwelt   especially    on  the  tendency  in 
favour  of  mobilising  the  uninvested  funds  of  the  pSsitos.    The  promulgation 
of  a  Royal  Decree  of  the  Fomento  Department  now  offers  us  an  opportunity    | 
of  returning  to    the   subject.     Before   examining  the  provisions  of  this    « 
Decree,  it  will  be  well  to  give  some  account  of  the  fluctuations  in  the    J 
capital  of  the  pdsitos. 

The  Royal  Delegation  of  the  Pdsitos  created  by  the  law  of  1909  above 
mentioned  to  enquire  into  the  assets  and  landed  property  of  these  estabUsh- 
ments,  to  collect  the  money  due  to  them  and  to  realise  their  securities,  has 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  form  an  idea  of  their  situation  and  the  fluctuations 
in  their  capital.  Thus,  we  see  from  the  report  of  the  Delegation  for  the 
year  1912,  that  the  total  capital  of  the  pdsitos  increased  in  that  year  by 
95,280,291  pesetas,  from  which  we  must  deduct  53,474,939  pesetas  for  old 
debts,  difi&cult  to  collect.  The  real  capital  in  1912  was  therefore  41,805,352 
pesetas.  Now,  in  the  same  year,  the  loans  granted  amounted  to  21,626,705 
pesetas.  The  amount  of  the  capital  of  the  pdsitos^  therefore,  exceeded 
that  of  the  loans,  and  the  balance  remained  uninvested  (i). 

The  Senator  Senor  Gull6n,  for  many  years  Royal  Delegate,  recently  4 
expressed  himself  as  follows  in  the  Senate,  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  agri- 
cultural credit : 

"  Every  year,  about  22,000,000  pesetas  are  distributed  among  120,000 
farmers,  through  the  medium  of  3,250  establishments,  of  which,  gener-^ 
ally,  those  that  work  best  and  satisfy  the  largest  number  of  requirements^ 
are  those  that  have  the  smallest  amount  of  capital,  some  putting  theiri 
capital  in  circulation  two  or  even  three  times  a  year.  However,  there^ 
are  other  pdsitos  that  do  not  show  the  same  activity  in  the  accomplishment; 
of  their  beneficent  work,  and  do  not  exhibit  the  necessary  zeal  either  in 
the  settlement  of  acknowledged  debts,  or  in  the  utilisation  of  their  capital 
for  serviceable  loans;  and  we  may  thus  say  that,  in  certain  years,  from 
5,000,000  to  10,000,000  pesetas,  which  might  satisfy  so  many  needs,  remain' 
undistributed." 

In  fact,  since  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of  1906  it  has  been  possible 
to  return  to  the  safes  of  the  pdsitos  large  amounts  of  money  which  it  was 
thought  could  not  be  collected  ;  new  establishments  of  the  kind  have 
been  created  ;  subventions  have  been  granted  to  those  in  need  of  them,  as 
far  as  was  possible,  and,  in  fact,  it  has  been  attempted  to  disseminate 
them  all  over  Spain  as  channels  of  agricultural  credit  (2).  This  active  work 
has  revealed  the  existence  in  one  and  the  same  region  of  pdsitos,  which, 


(i)  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe  that  the  difference  is  not  20,000,000  pesetas,  as 
the  above  figures  seem  to  show,  for  from  the  capital  of  the  pdsitos  we  must  deduct  not  onljt 
debts  difficult  to  collect,  as  we  have  said,  but  also  the  amoimts  in  the  hands  of  the  debtois» 
and  representing  the  value  of  land  belonging  to  the  establishments.  Indeed,  the  differenot 
between  the  loans  made  and  the  available  capital  is  not  more  than  8,000,000  pesetas  of 
10,000,000  pesetas,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

(2)  See  the  Bulletin  above  cited. 
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while  they  have  considerable  capital  available,  leave  it  unemployed  as  it 
is  not  applied  for,  and  others  which  have  invested  all  their  funds  and  find 
their  business  arrested  for  want  of  money. 


§  2.   The  ROYAL  DECREE  OF  OCTOBER  i6th.,    I914. 

Desiring  to  encourage  and  in  every  way  to  promote  agricultural  credit, 
the  Iklinister  of  Fomento,  Senor  Ugarte,  has  attempted  to  improve  the 
situation,  availing  himself  of  the  latest  teachings  of  economy  and  sociology. 
Thiis  he  has  conceived  the  idea  of  associating  the  -positos,  and  uniting  their 
resources,  in  fact  of  federating  them,  so  as  through  these  centres  of  rural 
credit  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  farmers  by  transferring  the  excess 
tminvested  or  immobilised  funds  of  a  posito,  which  has  too  much  money, 
to  another  which  is  in  want  of  it. 

It  is  by  these  principles  the  Royal  Decree  of  October  i6th.,  1914  is 
inspired. 

lyct  us  now  examine  its  principal  provisions. 

First  of  all,  the  decree  in  question  recognised  the  right  of  the  -positos 
existing  and  of  those  to  be  founded  in  the  future  to  form  provincial 
federations,  for  the  imification  and  intensification  of  their  action  in  regard 
to  the  grant  of  agricultiural  credit  and  in  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  the 
various  localities  in  which  the  positos  constituting  the  Federations  are 
established. 

According  to  the  spirit  of  the  Decree,  such  federation  must  be  the  vol- 
untary work  of  the  pdsitos  themselves.  So  its  provisions  only  deal  with  the 
legal  rules  and  juridical  forms  for  the  creation  of  the  Federation. 

I.  The  Constitution  of  the  Federations.  —  The  pdsitos  belonging  to  a 
provincial  section,  desirous  of  enjoying  the  rights  and  privileges  thereof 
shall  inform  the  Jefatura  of  the  section  to  that  efEect,  accompanying  their 
appHcation  with  a  note  explaining  their  situation  and  clearly  indicating 
the  particulars  of  their  invested  capital. 

To  reach  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  Federation,  the  funds  of  the  pd- 
sitos lying  idle  in  current  accounts  or  deposited  in  the  branches  of  the  Banco 
deEspana  must  be  realised.  This  operation,  as  well  as  the  transfer  of  the 
funds  it  renders  possible,  will  imply  no  change  in  the  ownership  of  the  cap- 
ital which  will  always  belong  to  the  posito  from  which  it  is  derived.  It  is, 
simply,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  authorizing  the  posito,  the  funds  of  which  re- 
main idle  for  want  of  appUcations  for  the  grant  of  which  it  might  be  utilised, 
to  lend  the  neighbouring  posito  these  funds,  which  will  thus  be  more  product- 
ive and  extend  the  economic  and  financial  activity  of  the  Federation  over  a 
larger  area.  As,  further,  these  loans  bring  in  interest,  the  pdsito  wiU  profit 
without  loss  of  its  capital,  while  the  money  will  thus  become  fluid  and  cir- 
culate. 

Add  to  this,  that,  in  the  end,  for  the  pdsito  lending  its  uninvested  capital, 
it  is  in  reaUty  only  a  matter  of  a  change  of  debtor  ;  instead  of  the  small 
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landowner,  the  humble  farmer  or  metayer,  it  is  the  posito  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  must  give  security  of  solvency  and  becomes  liable,  to  a  far 
greater   extent,  as  the  loan  is  granted  by  the  pdsitos  possessing  the  money. 
The  deed  of  constitution  of  each  federation  shall  include  : 

(a)  Copy  of  the  documents  indicated  and  express  ratification  on  the 
part  of  the  members; 

(5)  Statement  of  the  objects  the  federation  proposes  to  attain-  by  the 
establishment  of  the  basis  of  solidarity  between  the  federated  members,  by 
means  of  the  loans  the  positos  with  available  funds  make  out  of  their 
surplus  uninvested  capital  to  those  in  a  different  position,  so  as  to  give 
the  capital  productive  fluidity  by  putting  it  in  circulation  and  thus 
extending  the  advantages  of  the  institution  in  regard  to  the  grant  of  rural 
credit ; 

(c)  and  to  the  effect  that  if  in  the  region  or  province  the  pdsitos  of 
which  have  formed  a  federation  there  are  no  agricultural  syndicates  or 
chambers,  occupied  with  the  purchase  of  selected  seeds,  manure,  agricultural 
implements  and  utensils,  and  machinery  of  every  kind,  the  purchase 
of  these  articles  may  be  included  among  the  objects  of  the  Federation ; 

{d)  authorization  to  admit  into  the  Federation  pdsitos  which  shall 
hereafter  apply  for  admission. 

2.  Loans  and  Conditions  for  Loans.  —  The  operations  of  the  Feder- 
ation maybe  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  parties  or  on  its  own  initiative. 
The  first  system  is  followed  when  a  federated  pdsito  applies  to  the 
Federation,  officially  represented  by  the  provincial  section,  for  the  grant  of 
a  loan.  The  section  shall  forward  the  application  to  the  administrative 
commissions  of  the  neighbouring  pdsitos  belonging  to  the  federation 
possessing  surplus  or  uninvested  capital  for  their  examination ;  they  shall 
proceed  to  examine  the  application  and  shall  report  within  a  term  of  ten 
days.  Once  the  application  is  accepted  by  the  provincial  section,  if  the 
majority  of  the  reports  are  in  favour  of  the  grant  of  the  loan,  immediately  the 
transfer  of  funds  is  made  and  the  money  and  the  resulting  liabilities  are 
distributed,  at  the  charge  and  at  the  risk  of  the  posito  borrowing.  If  the 
majority  of  the  reports  are  not  favourable,  the  application  is  refused. 

The  Federation  proceeds  on  its  own  initiative  when  the  provincial 
section  and  the  members  representing  the  federated  pdsitos  consider  the 
moment  arrived  for  putting  in  circulation  all  or  part  of  the  uninvested 
capital.  In  this  case,  the  Federation  may  grant  loans  out  of  its  uninvested 
capital  to  syndicates,  agricultural  chambers,  loan  and  savings  banks, 
co-operative  societies  for  production  and  other  similar  organizations,  pro- 
vided always  that  they  are  constituted  in  accordance  with  the  laws  regulat- 
ing the  working  of  these  corporations  or  associations,  and  that,  when 
applying  for  loans,  they  give  the  Federation  proof  of  their  solvency.  For  the 
purpose,  it  will  be  enough  for  them  to  be  registered  with  the  Banco  de  Espana 
and  intend  to  use  the  money  for  purposes  of  agricultural  credit. 

The  loans  shall  be  granted  for  one  year,  and  may  be  renewed  for  another 
year  ;  however,  they  may  be  cancelled  if  the  guarantee  ceases  to  be  suf- 
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ficient  or  is  not  renewed,  or  if  the  loan  is  used  for  purposes  other  than 
those  for  which  it  was  requested. 

The  interest  on  the  loans  shall  be  4  %  a  year  and  payable  at  the  end 
of  each  half  year  ;  and  if  the  loan  is  repaid  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term,  at  the  convenience  of  the  association  owing,  the  interest  shall 
at  least  correspond  with  the  term  of  the  loan  and  shall  in  no  case  be  less 
than  that  for  one  month.  The  4  %  interest  shall  be  distributed  as  follows : 
3  %  to  the  pdsito  lending  and  i  %  to  the  Federation  as  its  legitimate  remim- 
eration. 

3.  General  Provisions.  —  In  conformity  with  the  instructions  repeated 
on  several  occasions  by  the  Royal  Delegation,  the  administrative  com- 
missions of  the  positos  have  deposited,  in  the  branches  of  the  Banco  de 
Espana  and  in  name  of  the  administrative  corporation,  those  amounts 
which,  owing  to  no  applications  being  made,  could  not  be  brought  into 
circulation  during  the  year.  If,  at  the  date  of  the  general  settlement  of 
accounts,  each  year,  it  is  found  that  an  amotmt  of  more  than  15  %  of  the 
capital  of  a  pdsito  remains  uninvested,  and  has  not  been  deposited  in  due 
time  in  the  branch  of  the  Banco  de  Espana,  the  administrators  shall  pay 
an  amount  corresponding  with  4  %  interest  on  the  immobilised  capital, 
out  of  their  own  private  funds. 

The  provincial  sections  of  the  pdsitos  shall  every  three  months  make  out 
a  report  in  relation  to  the  money  deposited  in  the  branch  of  the  Banco  de 
Espana  and  publish  it  in  the  Boletin  Oficial  of  the  province  for  the  inform- 
ation of  the  federated  pdsitos  that  may  be  in  need  of  funds  for  distribution 
under  the  form  of  loans  among  the  peasants  of  the  district  in  which  they 
have  their  head  quarters. 

By  the  Decree  in  question  the  federated  positos  will  have  the  preference 
over  those  not  federated  when  grant  is  made  of  subventions  or  when  in- 
creases of  capital  are  conceded. 

Finally,  the  Decree  establishes  that,  the  federal  organisation  of  the  pd- 
sitos once  in  operation,  in  accordance  with  the  results  obtained,  the  Royal 
Delegation  shall  propose  the  measures  necessary  for  the  endowment  of  the 
institutions  with  capital  of  their  own,  and  thus  establish  regional  agri- 
cultural credit  institutes.  This  provision,  evidently,  is  of  great  importance. 


*  * 

Thus  then,  all  the  provisions  mentioned,  and  above  all  the  last,  clearly 
I  show  the  position  taken  by  the  Government  in  respect  to  the  organisation 
I  of  rural  credit  on  the  basis  of  suitably  modernised  pdsitos.  Doubtless  the 
1  last  word  has  still  to  be  said  on  this  difficult  subject ;  the  Decree  itself  in- 
1  dicates  this,  in  its  preliminary  exposition  of  the  motives  by  which  it  is 
i  inspired,  where  it  says  that  the  above  measures  are  adopted  "in  anticipation 
'  of  the  arrival  of  the  moment  for  submitting  for  the  decision  of  Parliament 
those  measures  which  of  their  nature  require  its  approval  ",  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Decree  we  are  considering  clearly  traces  the  course  the  Gov- 
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eminent  has  marked  out  for  reaching  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  agri- 
cultural credit. 

The  provisions  of  the  Decree  need  no  comment.  They  show  us  that 
the  Royal  Delegation  preserves  its  office  of  inspection  and  protection  of 
the  federations  now  being  organized,  although  this  duty  is  limited  to 
seeing  that  the  law  is  observed,  so  as  to  constitute  a  sort  of  supreme 
guarantee  of  all  interests. 

In  addition  to  their  economic  business,  the  Federations  of  positos 
may  also  exert  an  important  action,  as  educators  of  the  Spanish  rural 
classes,  exhibiting  practically,  by  their  example,  the  advantages  of  co-oper- 
ation and  collective  eflEort.  In  addition,  if,  within  the  limits  of  the  Banco 
de  Espana,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  Spanish  financial  system,  it  has  been 
possible  to  assist  the  agricultural  syndicates,  this  establishment  evidently 
could  not  refuse  its  support  to  the  positos  and  still  less  to  the  organizations 
representing  the  Federation,  seeing  that  they  can  offer  it  more  extensive 
guarantees  and  assume  an  ampler  liability.  In  this  way  rural  credit  wil 
be  more  effectually  encouraged. 


RUSSIA. 


WORK  OF  THE  NOBLES'  GOVERNMENT  LAND   BANK    IN  1913. 


The  Nobles'  Government  Land  Bank,  with  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  which  we  dealt  in  detail  in  the  number  of  this  Bulletin  for  Sep- 
tember, 1914,  has  just  published  its  annual  report  for  the  working  year  1913. 

It  appears  from  this  publication  that  in  that  year  the  Bank  did  quite 
an  unusual  amount  of  mortgage  business.  This  business,  which  had  been 
considerably  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  economic  and  political  crisis 
Russia  passed  through  in  the  early  years  of  this  century,  recommenced 
most  actively  from  the  moment,  when,  after  the  Empire  had  been  restored 
to  tranquillity,  there  began  the  extraordinary  development  of  land  business 
of  every  kind  due  to  the  great  land  reform  initiated  in  1906  by  the  late 
Minister,  P,  A.  Stolypin. 


§  I.  Mortgage  business. 


The  total  number  of  mortgage  loans  granted  by  the  Nobles'  Bank 
which,  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  depression  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  that  is  to  say  in  1907,  had  diminished  to  280,  gradually  rose 
again,  in  turn  to  518  in  1908,  786  in  1909,  1,248  in  1910,  1,355  ^  iQHf 
and  at  last  to  1,486  in  191 2. 

The  number  of  loans  granted  by  the  Bank  for  the  year  191 3,  namely 
1,425,  shows  indeed  a  slight  decrease  on  that  for  1913.  But  it  is  really  only 
apparent ;  in  fact,  the  slightly  reduced  number  of  transactions  is  amply 
compensated  for  by  the  considerable  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  the 
loans.  Indeed,  this  amount  reached  in  1913  the  enormovis  sum  of  146,082,000 
roubles  (in  round  numbers  390,000,000  frs.),  that  is  to  say  it  exceeded  the 
corresponding  sum  for  1912  by  36,767,900  roubles,  and  the  highest  yet 
reached  by  the  Bank  since  its  fundation,  120,460,000  roubles  in  1898, 
by  nearly  26,000,000. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  general  progress  of  the  mortgage 
business  of  the  Bank  in  recent  years  more  in  detail : 
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Table  I.  —  Mortgage  Business  of  the  Nobles'  Bank  from  1908 
to  1913  {in  roubles). 


Estimated 

Value 

Amount 

Years 

Number 

of 
I/sans 

Deciatines 

of 

I<and  Mortgaged 

of  the  Ivaud  Mortgaged 

of  I,oans  Granted 

Total 

per 
Dedatine 

Total 

per- 
Dedatine 

1908    .... 

5i8 

523,522 

53,256,507 

100 

31,657,900 

60 

1909    .... 

786 

825,325 

85,105,288 

103 

49,701,600 

60 

1910    .... 

1,248 

1,083,179 

140,359  488 

138 

87,125,400 

80 

1911    .... 

1.355 

1,101,685 

152,166,685 

138 

88,842,600 

81 

1912    .... 

1,486 

1,195,873 

190,358,777 

159 

109,314,100 

92 

1913    .... 

1,425 

1,536,636 

253,726,195 

165 

146^082,000 

95 

As  is  seen  from  the  table,  the  number  of  loans  granted  was  smaller 
in  1913  than  in  1912,  but  the  area  of  the  land  mortgaged  was  on  the  con- 
trary considerably  greater.  The  considerable  amount  of  the  loans  granted 
by  the  Bank  is  due,  as  we  see,  to  the  continuous  and  progressive  increase 
in  the  average  amount  granted  per  deciatine  mortgaged,  which,  in  its  turn, 
is  a  consequence  of  the  average  estimated  value  per  deciatine.  The  rapid 
and  regular  rise  of  this  latter  average  is  incontestably  the  best  evidence  of  1 
the  remarkable  increase  in  the  value  of  land  in  Russia,  and  consequently 
of  the  general  increase  in  the  well-being  and  economic  prosperity  of  the 
immense  Empire  of  the  Czars. 

Of  the  1,425  loans  granted  by  the  Nobles'  Bank  in  1913,  477  for  a  total 
amount  of  41,849,400  roubles  were  made  on  first  mortgage  of  480,418 
deciatines.  The  other  948  loans  of  an  amount  of  104,232,600  roubles 
were  granted  on  renewals  of  mortgages  or  on  supplementary  mortgages 
on  1,056,218  deciatines  already  mortgaged  to  the  Bank. 

The  number  of  loans  granted  on  mortgage  based  on  the  total  value  of 
the  land,  estimated  in  accordance  with  the  average  value  of  the  land  in  the 
region,  was  only  75  in  1913  and  represented  a  total  amount  of  1,431,500 
roubles.  All  the  other  mortgages,  or  95  %  of  the  total  number,  were 
based  on  the  special  detailed  valuation  of  the  land  in  question.  The  amoimt 
of  loans  of  this  class  was  99  %  of  the  total  amount  granted  in  the  year. 

Apart  from  the  special  loans  granted  up  to  the  amount  of  75  %  of 
the  value  of  the  land  mortgaged  to  Russian  landed  gentry  for  the  purchase 
of  estates  in  the  Polish  provinces  of  the  West,  with  which  we  shall  deal 
hereafter,  during  the  whole  year  191 3  no  loans  were  granted  for  more  than 
60  %  of  the  value  of  the  land,  except  in  13  cases  for  a  total  amoimt  of 
2,181,700  roubles,  representing  74.5  %  of  the  value  of  the  land  mortgaged 
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(2,915,385  roubles)  ;  99  %  of  all  the  loans  granted  by  the  Bank  were  made 
for  the  longest  periods  allowed  by  its  rules  (61  years  8  months  and  66  years 
6  months,  according  to  the  rate  of  interest) ;  the  renewals  of  mortgages  were 
all  for  the  maximum  period  allowed  (66  years  6  months). 

The  total  amount  applied  for  by  the  1,425  persons  whose  applications 
for  loans  were  granted  in  1913  was  173,174,667  roubles;  in  658  cases  the 
Bank  was  able  to  grant  the  whole  amoimt  applied  for  (59,810,700  roubles), 
in  the  767  others  it  only  granted  76  %  of  what  was  asked  for  (113,363,97 
roubles  requested;  81,271,300  roubles  granted). 

The  average  area  of  the  landed  estates  mortgaged  to  the  Bank  on 
January  ist.,  1913  was  514  deciatines  ;  that  of  those  newly  mortgaged  in 
the  year  was  1,007  deciatines.  Most  of  the  latter,  or  58.1  %,  belonged 
to  the  class  of  medium  sized  farms  (from  100  to  1,000  deciatines  of  cul- 
tivated land),  23  %  of  them  to  small  farms  (with  less  than  100  deciatines 
cultivated),  the  rest,  finally,  or  18.9  %  were  large  farms  with  more  than 
1,000  deciatines  under  cultivation.  Of  the  total  area  of  the  landed  estates 
mortgaged  in  1913,  77.9  %  belonged  to  large  estates,  20.9  %  to  medium 
sized  holdings  and  1.2  %  to  small  holdings.  Ten  of  the  landed  estates 
mortgaged  were  more  than  10,000  deciatines  in  area  ;  the  largest  of  them, 
in  the  province  of  Kiev,  had  a  total  area  of  more  than  45,000  deciatines. 

In  1913  renewals  of  mortgages  were  granted  in  the  case  of  984  landed 
estates  of  a  total  area  of  1,056,218  deciatines  and  a  total  estimated  value 
of  180,558,733  roubles.  The  total  amount  of  loans  granted  in  this  way 
was  104,232,600  roubles,  of  which  59,365,100  roubles  corresponded  with 
the  value  of  the  original  loans  and  the  rest,  48,099,400  roubles,  were  ad- 
ditional loans  granted  at  date  of  the  renewal.  The  large  amount  of  sup- 
plementary loans  thus  granted,  generally  only  five  years  after  the  original 
loans,  is  explained  by  the  considerable  difference  between  the  average  estim- 
ated values  of  the  holdings  at  the  dates  of  the  first  and  second  valuation 
(94  roubles  per  deciatine  at  date  of  the  valuation  for  the  first  mortgage 
and  173  roubles  per  deciatine  at  date  of  that  made  for  the  supplementary 
mortgage),  and  this  difference,  in  its  turn,  is  explained  by  the  agri- 
cultural improvements  introduced  on  the  farms  and  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  latter  owing  to  the  construction  of  new  railway  lines  in  their  vicin- 
ity, or  on  other  analogous  grounds. 

In  the  whole  year  there  were  only  4  loans  granted  on  terms  of  favour 
(that  is  to  say,  for  an  amount  equal  to  75  %  of  the  value  of  the  land  mort- 
gaged) for  the  purchase  by  Russian  landed  gentry  of  holdings  in  the  west 
and  southwest  of  the  Polish  provinces.  The  total  area  of  the  land  thus 
acquired  was  18,414  deciatines,  its  total  estimated  value  was  1,380,457 
roubles  and  the  amount  of  the  loans  granted  was  1,025,600  roubles.  Since 
the  commencement,  in  1894,  of  operations  of  this  kind,  the  Bank  has  in 
this  way  facilitated  the  transfer  to  Russian  owners  of  altogether  219  landed 
estates  previously  Polish,  of  an  area  of  533,024  deciatines  and  a  total 
estimated  value  of  32,216,921  roubles. 
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§   2.    IvAND    BUSINESS. 


Of  the  total  amount  of  146,082,000  roubles  lent  by  the  Nobles'  Bank  in 
1 913,  only  64,105,000  roubles  were  paid  to  the  borrowers  in  the  form  at  Bank 
bonds.  The  rest  took  the  form  of  renewals  of  debts  to  the  Bank  for  an 
amount  of  56,133,200  roubles  and  amounts  retained  for  the  extinction  of 
foreign  or  other  mortgages,  amounting  altogether  to  25,843,800  roubles. 

The  amount  of  the  instalments  towards  extinction  of  their  debts 
voluntarily  paid  by  the  borrowers  to  the  Bank  in  1913  was  12,586,055 
roubles.  These  payments  have  completely  liberated  from  mortgage 
debt  2,944  holdings  of  a  total  area  of  313,393  deciatines,  148,323  deciatines 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  owners  belonging  to  the  hereditary  nobiUty 
and  165,070  deciatines  having  been  transferred  to  owners  not  belonging 
to  the  nobility,  whilst  still  mortgaged  to  the  Nobles'  Bank. 

In  the  course  of  191 3,  the  total  number  of  holdings  mortgaged  to  the 
Nobles'  Bank  that  had  changed  owners  was  3,135.  These  holdings  had  a 
total  area  of  804,516  deciatines  and  were  mortgaged  for  a  total  amount  of 
48,656,900  roubles,  the  mortgages  being  also  transferred  to  the  new 
owners.  We  give  below  a  classification  of  the  latter  according  to  their 
social  position  : 


Table  II.  — ■  Sale  of  Land  Mortgaged  to  the  Nobles'  Bank  in  1913. 


Hereditary  Nobles 
Institutions      .    .    .    .    , 

Peasants    

Members  of  the  Lower 
Middle  Classes     .    .    , 

Merchants 

Other  Classes   .   .    .    .    , 


Total   .    .    .     3,135  804,516  48,656,900 


During  the  last  six  years  the  transfer  to  new  owners  of  land  mortgaged 
to  the  Bank  assumed  the  following  proportions: 


Number 
of  Holdings 

Area  ia 
Deciatines 

of  Mortgages 
Transferred 

739 

406,123 

21,788,600 

68 

20,676 

1,209,600 

1,983 

248,219 

15,904,600 

82 

15,747 

1,123,800 

60 

31,248 

2,731,600 

203 

82,503 

5,898,700 
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Table  III.  —  Sale  of  Land  Mortgaged  to  the  Nobles'  Bank, 
from  1908  to  1913. 

Thousands  of  Decia tines 

Sold  to:                                                1908       1909  1910            191 1         191 2  1913 

Hereditary  Nobles 338     323  457       460     508  406 

Institutions      388       80  41          41       22  21 

Peasants 34^     37^  434        380    275  248 

Members  of  the  Lower  Middle 

Classes 16       19  21          28       20  16 

Merchants         28       23  33          43       48  31 

Other  Classes  of  People    ...              48      73  99        1 35     "4  83 


Total  ...         1,199    899     i'085     1,094     487    805 

The  considerable  amount  of  land  that  passed  into  the  hands  of  Instit- 
utions in  1908  (338,000  deciatines)  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  that 
year  the  number  and  area  of  the  holdings  bought  by  the  Peasants'  Bank 
with  its  own  funds  to  be  sold  on  favourable  terms  to  small  farmers  who 
had  no  land  was  especially  large. 

On  January  ist.,  1913,  the  total  amount  of  arrears  due  to  the  Bank 
from  borrowers  was  17,811,976  roubles.  In  the  year  beginning  on  that  date, 
the  Bank  should  have  received  41,036,778  roubles  in  mortgage  pa^nnents, 
with  627,293  roubles  special  mortgage  pajrments,  or  altogether  41,664,071 
roubles.  Really,  it  only  received  altogether  39,937,672  roubles,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  arrears  due  had  increased  to  19,617,530  roubles. 
In  these  figures  there  is  not  included  an  amount  of  7,208,990  roubles  for 
annual  payments  due  on  mortgages  transferred  to  the  Peasants'  Bank, 
and  it  is  to  be  understood  paid  over  in  full  by  the  latter  institution  to  the 
Nobles'   Bank. 

In  addition  to  the  total  amount  of  mortgages  in  course  (791,824,253.77 
ifoubles),  with  arrears  (amounting  to  19,617,530.49  roubles),  on  December 
31st.,  1913,  there  were  also  due  to  the  Bank  143,931.74  roubles  in  debts 
lot  paying  interest,  1,411,246.31  roubles  in  "  special "  debts  and,  finally, 
711,380.15  roubles  in  mortgages  the  term  for  payment  of  which  had  been 
extended.  The  debts  not  paying  interest  and  the  special  debts  were  reduced 
jluring  the  year  by  the  repayment  of  a  total  amount  of  394,063.63  roubles. 
%  a  result  of  the  law  of  April  26th.,  1906,  the  Peasants'  Bank  further  owed 
he  Nobles'  Bank  a  total  amount  of  161,408,054.32  roubles  (instead  of 
-57'587,959-6i  roubles,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  year). 

The  total  number  of  mortgaged  landed  estates,  the  sale  of  which  at 
)ublic  auction  was  ordered  in  191 3,  on  account  of  a  delay  of  more  than  a 
•ear  in  the  payment  of  the  legal  charges,  was  5,452  or  about  10  %  of  all 
hose  mortgaged  to  the  Bank.  This  proportion  is  almost  the  same  as  in 
ormer  years  and,  also  just  as  in  former  j'ears,  it  is  in  the  Caucasus  the 
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largest  number  of  auction  sales  were  ordered  (for  35  %  of  the  landed  estates 
mortgaged  in  that  region). 

In  5,419  cases  out  of  the  5,452  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the  sale  was 
stopped,  either  by  payments  being  made  at  the  last  moment,  or  by  an 
extension  of  term  or  other  facilities  being  granted  by  the  Bank  to  the  debtors 
in  arrear.  Only  33  landed  estates  were  actually  put  up  for  auction,  of  which 
28  were  sold,  and  the  remaining  5  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Bank. 

The  total  number  of  landed  estates  of  which  the  Bank  had  possession 
was  thus  increased  to  154,  of  which  122  were  situated  in  the  Caucasus. 
It  managed  to  sell  fourteen  of  them  in  the  course  of  the  year  1913,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year  it  had  still  140  in  its  possession  of  a  total  area  of  46,461 
deciatines,  116  of  them  with  an  area  of  28,298  deciatines,  situated  in  the 
Caucasus. 


§  3.  The  bank  funds. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1913  the  Bank  had  the  following  funds : 

1.  A  fund  formed  by  various  issues  of   lettres  de  gage  of  a  total 
nominal  value  of  823,770,400  roubles  ; 

2.  A  fund  of  74,942,097.72  roubles  in  bonds  to  be  drawn  for  of  the 
1889  issue  not  yet  redeemed  ; 

3.  A  reserve  fund  of  16,658,145.65  roubles. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  new  bonds  for  the  amount  of  89.948,800 
roubles  were  issued  (89,947,900  roubles  in  4  14  %  bonds  and  900  roubles 
in  5  %  bonds).  A  total  amount  of  19,836,100  roubles  had  been  repaid. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  bonds  of  the  Bank  represented  in  all  a  total 
amount  of  893,883,100  roubles,  distributed  as  follows  : 

roubles 

3  V2  %  bonds      392.350,500 

4  %         )i         151,096,600 

4  y2  %     '■'     154,600,600 

5  %     »     154,105,400 

5  %         »      to  be  drawn  for 41,730,000 


Total   .    .    .         893,883,100 

During  the  year  there  was  no  change  in  the  amount  of  the  bonds  of  the 
1889  issue,  to  be  drawn  for  (74,942,097.72  roubles). 

The  reserve  fund  was  reduced  in  1913  by  an  amount  of  10,000,000 
roubles  set  aside,  in  accordance  with  the  Imperial  Decree  of  February  21st. 
of  that  year,  to  constitute  a  special  fund  in  remembrance  of  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Romanoff  dynasty  on 
the  Russian  throne ;  the  annual  interest  on  this  amount  is  to  be  used  to 
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sase  the  foundation  capital  of  the  Nobles'  provincial  mutual  banks  and 

other  institutions  of  the  same  character,  the  object  of  which  is  to  facilitate 

the  mortgage  business  of  the  hereditary  nobility.     As  a  result   of   this 

measure  and  the  years'  business  transactions,  the  reserve  fund  of  the  Bank 

-MS  reduced  on  December  31st.,  1913,  to  9,388,379  roubles. 

In  addition  to  its  capital,  the  Nobles'  Government  Bank  possessed, 
at  the  end  of  1913,  real  estate  of  a  total  value  of  1,271,700  roubles,  various 
securities  for  an  amovmt  of  9,458,916.28  roubles,  and,  finally,  the  sx^ecial 
commemorative  fund  of  10,000,000  roubles  above  mentioned. 

Altogether,  in  the  year  1913,  the  Nobles'  Government  Land  Bank  has 
laboured  hard  in  the  pursuit  of  the  special  end  for  which  it  was  fotmded, 
that,  namely,  of  encouraging  as  far  as  possible  the  mortgage  business  of  that 
class  which  is  still  today  more  than  any  other  in  Russia  representative  of 
the  intelligent  and  rational  evolution  of  agricultural  economy.  Powerfully 
^  seconded  in  its  efforts  by  the  Government,  it  will  even  be  able  considerably 
'  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of  activity  by  means  of  the  quite  new  field  which 
will  be  opened  to  it  by  means  of  the  ftmd  formed  in  commemoration  of  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Romanoff  dynasty. 
And  from  the  preceding  figures  we  see  that,  while  constituting  the  most 
precious  financial  support  of  the  class  to  which  it  exclusively  devotes  its 
attention,  the  Nobles'  Bank  is  no  less  one  of  the  most  important  influences 
for  the  progress  of  home  colonisation  and  of  the  landed  estates  of  the  classes 
not  belonging  to  the  nobility,  owing  to  the  important  part  it  plays  as 
intermediary  in  the  transfer  to  these  classes  of  thousands  of  landed  estates 
previously  belonging  to  the  nobles. 


NOTICES  OF  SOME  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 
RELATING  TO  CREDIT. 


SWITZEEXAND. 


WEBER-SCHURTER  (J.),  Director  of  the  Swiss  I^and  Credit  Institute  of  Zurich:  Die 
schweizerischen  Hsrpothekenbanken  {Swiss  Mortgage  Banks).  Published,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Swiss  National  Exhibition  held  at  Bern,  in  1914,  by  the  Commission  of  the 
Section  "  Banks  ",  Zurich,  1914.  Orell  Fussli.  126  pages  with  munerous  tables  and 
graphs. 

When  the  National  Exhibition  was  held  at  Bern,  in  1914,  there  was 
published,  in  addition  to  two  monographs  relating  to  Swiss  cantonal 
and  local  and  intermediate  banks,  a  valuable  study  of  Swiss  mortgage 
banks,  written  by  one  of  the  highest  authorities  upon  the  subject  in  Switzer- 
land. 

Switzerland  possesses,  at  the  present  day,  no  less  than  twenty  mort- 
gage banks,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
194,000,000  francs  of  which  188,250,000  are  paid  up.  In  addition,  the 
cantonal  banks,  savings  banks,  and  many  banks  of  mixed  type  also  I 
transact  a  certain  amount  of  mortgage  business  of  various  kinds.  Thus, ' 
the  mortgage  investments  of  the  cantonal  banks  amounted,  in  1912,  to 
i»33o»ooo.ooo  francs  and  represented  49  per  cent,  of  the  total  assets.  The 
study  referred  to  above,  deals  only  with  mortgage  banks,  properly  so  called, 
and  does  not,  therefore,  show  the  whole  of  the  mortgage  transactions  of 
the  country. 

However,  the  volume  is  not  a  mere  description  of  the  regulations 
and  working  of  Swiss  mortgage  banks.  The  author,  on  the  basis  of  the 
results  of  a  questiotiftaire  sent  by  him  to  banking  institutes,  savings-banks, 
insurance  companies,  cantonal  departments  of  finance,  towns  and  communes, 
has  attempted  also  to  ascertain  the  total  mortgage  indebtedness  of  the 
country.  Only  a  part  of  the  results  obtained  from  the  qiiestionnaire could  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory.  Nevertheless,  the  author  considers  himself 
justified  in  estimating  the  mortgage  debt  of  Switzerland  at  6,000,000,000 
francs.  Of  this  amount,  2,500,000,000  francs,  or  42  per  cent.,  is  rural 
or  agricultural  mortgage  ;  while  the  remainder  consists  of  town  mortgages, 
industrial  mortgages,  etc.  He  calculates  the  average  annual  demand  foil 
mortgage  credit,  from  1896  to  1912,  at  190,000,000  francs.     He  is  able  tcj 
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give  precise  information  relating  to  mortgages  amounting  to  4,634,000,000 
francs,  of  which  amount   4,251,000,000    francs    was    national    mortgage 
and  383,000,000  francs  (being   8   per   cent.)  was  foreign  mortgage.     The 
mortgage  banks  proper  were  the  principal  lenders,  having   contributed 
1,558,000,000  francs  or  33  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  4,634  million.  The  mort- 
gage business  of  these  banks  amounted  to  only  809.86  million  francs  in 
1903  ;  to  581.29  million  in  1896;  and  to  338.76  million  in  1883.     Unfortun- 
ately it  was  not  found  possible  to  establish  the  distribution  of  the  loans 
made  by  the  mortgage  banks  between  rural,  urban  and  industrial  property. 
One  only  of  the  twent5'  banks  was  able  to  furnish  the  necessary  information, 
!  The  author  is  of  opinion  that,  speaking  generally,  the  mortgage  banks 
i  prefer  to  deal  in  iirban  land  credit,  wlule  the  cantonal  banks  supply  the 
i  demand  for  rural  and  agricultural  credit. 

I  Following  this  important  general  study  of  mortgage  indebtedness 
,and  land  credit  the  author  describes  in  detail  the  organisation,  activity 
jand  technical  administration  of  the  mortgage  banks.  The  third  sec- 
ftion  consists  of  a  brief  outline  of  the  development  of  the  banks  and  a  state- 
sment  of  their  present  position,  the  author  presenting,  in-  the  text  and  as 
appendices,  a  large  number  of  tables  and  graphs. 

The  last  part  of  the  study  is  devoted  to  a  critical  examination  of  the 
jwhole  Swiss  mortgage  banking  system.     The  author  deals,  in  particular, 
th  the  proposal  to  establish  a  State  mortgage  bank,  and  arrives  at  the 
nclusion  that  the  work  which,  it  is  intended,  would  devolve  upon  a  State 
jbank,  could  be  performed  more  simply  and  economically,  as  well  as  more 
oroughly,  by  a  private  central  mortgage  institute. 
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CHAPTER  HI- 

I,AND    OPERATIONS,  ACCORDING  TO  STATE  AND  PROVINCIAI,  I,A\V. 
§  I.   GEN:ERAL  REMARKS. 

The  economic    proceedings  which    afterwards  received  the  name   of 
Land  Operations  "  were  sanctioned  by  three    Imperial  Laws  of   Jtme 
]rd.,  1883.  Boll.  L.  I.  Nos.  92-94.  We  must,  however,  here  .at  once  observe 
hat  these  three  laws  only  laid  down  general  lines  for  subsequent  pro- 
vincial legislation  (for  which  reason  these  laws  are  called,  in  accordance  with 
Austrian  constitutional  law,  Rahmengesetze)  ;  they  came  into  force,  con- 
«quently,  only  after  the  approval  of  the  corresponding  provincial  laws 
"-  Lower  Austria,  Carinthia,  Camiola,    Salzburg,    Moravia,    Silesia,    and 
licia.     After  1908,  bills  were  presented  in  the  Diets  of  Styria,  TVrol, 
-pper  Austria,  Goritz and  Gradiska,  and  btllsofthe  same  tenor  were  drafted 
or  Biikowina,  Vorarlberg  and  Istria.     Of  the  innovations  introduced  into 
he  more  recent  provincial  laws  m  regard  to  farm  readjustment,  division 
nd  systemisation,  constituting  a  real  advance  on  the  laws   pre\'iously  in 
tree,  due  account  was  taken  also  in  the  earlier  provincial  supplementary 
iws  ("Novellen "),  so  that  the   provincial  laws  now   in   force  on    land 
perations  and  the  above  mentioned  bills  contain  pro\nsions  substantially 
he  same  ;  and  in  this  connection  the  provincial  legislation  went  even 
e\ond  the  maximum  limits  laid  down  in  the  Imperial  laws  (Rahmenge- 
?tze)  with  which  aU  the  legislative  work  under  consideration  originated, 
•nly  in  Galicia  are  the  old  laws  still  in  force ;  an  independent  biU  was  drafted 
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for  Dalmatia  in  connection  with  the  old  provincial  laws  of  that  country, 
dealing  with  the  distribution  of  communal  landed  estates,  the  regulation 
of  the  working  of  communal  holdings  and  the  division  and  systemisation 
of  holdings  of  collective  ownership. 

The  following  operations  may  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  law  : 

1.  The  readjustment  of  farms  ; 

2.  The  division  of  land  of  collective  ownership  and  the  systemisation 
of  the  customary  and  administrative  rights  inherent  in  it.  The  division 
may  be  general  when  made  : 

{a)  between  the  authorities  on  the  one  hand  and  communes  or 
persons  formerly  subject  to  them  on  the  other ; 

(b)  between  communes  or  between  fractions  of  communes  ; 

(c)  between  communes  or  fractions  of  communes  on  the  one  hand  and 
a  community  on  the  other  and,  finally ; 

(i)  between  agricultural  communities. 
The  division  may  also  be  particular,  that  is  to  say  there  may  be  a 
subdivision  and  distribution  among  the  individuals  of  their  shares  of  a 
holding  of  collective  ownership,  when  such  collective  ownership  is  the  result 
of  a  general  division : 

{a)  between  members  of  an  agricultural  community,  among  the 
persons  formerly  subject ; 

{b)  between  those  having  rights  to  the  temporary  possession  of  land 
to  be  worked  by  them  in  turn. 

3.  The  separation  from  forest  holdings  of  portions  forming  enclaves 
in  the  holdings  of  other  persons  and  the  rounding  ofE  of  the  forest  holdings. 

There  are  special  "land  authorities"  to  act  as  the  executive  bodies 
above  all  for  purposes  of  land  readjustment,  division  and  systemisation, 
according  as  the  problems  to  be  solved  are  of  legal,  technical  or  eco- 
nomic character. 

The  court  of  first  instance  consists  of  lyocal  Commissioners  entrusted 
with  the  preparation  and  execution  of  the  individual  operations.  Bach 
of  these  ofl&cers,  who  are  for  the  most  part  selected  from  among  the 
Government  servants  engaged  in  political  administrative  work,  is  assisted 
by  a  technical  office  in  which  there  are  a  certain  number  of  land  surveyors, 
whilst  the  experts  necessary  for  the  separate  operations,  experts  in  forestry, 
land    reclamation  etc.,  are  engaged  as  the  occasion  demands. 

In  all  difficulties  of  economic  character  arising  in  connection  with  land 
readjustment,  the  Ivocal  Commissioner  is  assisted  by  a  "  Committee  of  the 
parties  concerned  ". 

The  authority  in  the  second  instance  is  called  the  Provincial  Com- 
mission and  meets  at  the  ofiice  of  the  Provincial  Government ;  the  authority 
in  the  last  instance  is  the  Departmental  Commission  for  I^and  Oper- 
ations ,at  the  Department  of  Agriculture ;  both  these  latter  Com- 
missions are  composed  of  civil  servants  belonging  to  the  administrative  and 
judicial  departments.  The  Provincial  Executive  Committee  is  also  repre- 
sented in  the  Provincial     Commission.     For  the  decision  of  questions  of 
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a  technical  nature  the  Commissions  retain  permanent  legal  advisers ;  in 
case  it  is  necessary,  the  Commissions  may  also  consult  experts. 

The  character  of  the  Provincial  and  Departmental  Commissions  is 
the  same  even  in  respect  to  all  that  concerns  operations  midertaken  for 
the  abolition  of  enclaves  in  forests  and  the  rounding  off  of  forest  holdings. 

Every  kind  of  land  operation  enjoys  extensive  fiscal  facilitations ; 
above  all  the  alterations  necessitated  b\  readjustment  and  division  of 
farms  are  made  in  the  cadastre  as  a  matter  of  course  and  without  charge. 

The  costs  of  agricultural  operations,  and  in  the  first  place  those  for  read- 
iustment,  division  and  sy^temisation  of  farms,  as  far  as  the  Provincial  and 
Departmental  Commissions  and  the  legal  and  technical  services  of  the  staff 
directing  the  operations  are  concerned,  are  borne  bj'theTreasviry.  All  other 
'osts,  above  all  for  the  work  of  the  survej'ors,  the  offices,  subsidiary  work 
involved  in  undertakings  carried  out  in  the  countn,',  the  plant  required  for 
collective  use  etc.,  are  borne  by  the  parties  concerned.  But  in  the  interest 
)f  the  regular  course  of  the  work  itself,  to  a  large  extent  the  State  advances 
the  money  to  meet  this  expenditure,  and  only  after  the  termination  of  the 
'vork  do  the  parties  concerned  repay  it. 


§  2.  Farm  readjustment. 

The  basis  on  which  the  readjustment  is  carried  out  is  that  all  the  farms 
to  be  subjected  to  readjustment  are  considered  as  a  single  mass,  to  be 
subdivided  among  the  owners  with  a  view  to  the  greater  yield  of  the  vari- 
ous holdings,  ever\  proprietor  receiving  a  new  piece  of  land  corresponding  in 
value  to  that  previousU  possessed  by  him.  The  former  condition  of  owner- 
ship disappears  altogether  and  has  no  influence  in  the  new  distribution. 

Thus  a  landholder  who  before  the  readjustment  had  his  land  sub- 
divided, for  example,  into  ten  parcels,  after  the  readjustment  will  possess 
a  single  piece  (or  two,  according  to  circumstances). 

The  fundamental  idea  from  which  the  1883  law  on  readjustment 
of  farms  starts  is  the  subordination  of  the  interest  of  the  individual 
to  that  of  the  majority  interested,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  a 
more  economic  and  reasonable  distribution  of  rural  land  (i).  The  Aus- 
trian law  lays  it  down  that  when  the  majority,  that  is  to  say  the  half  of  the 
landholders  of  a  commune  possessing  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  existing 
farms,  decides  to  proceed  to  the  readjustment  of  farms,  the  others  con- 
cerned cannot  make  opposition  and  the  operation  asked  for  by  the  majority 

(i)  A  statistical  return  of  1880  reported  24,574  communes  as  shown  in  the  cadastre  in 
Austria  (exclusive  of  Galicia):  only  in  3,284  of  these,  that  is  in  13.4  <>  „  were  there  holdings 
consisting  of  one  piece  of  land;  in  1,782  commimes,  that  is  in  7">  <,,  this  class  of  holding 
predominates ;  but  in  almost  20,000,  that  is  in  4/5  ths.  of  the  total,  the  majority  of  the 
holdings  are  broken  up  and  scattered  with  all  the  baneful  consequences  resulting  from  such 
a  state  of  thing?.    Since  1S80  the  conditions  have  remained  almost  unvaried. 
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must  be  carried  out.  It  is  only  fair  that  the  will  of  the  majority  should 
sufl&ce ;  in  view  of  the  influence  of  tradition  on  the  peasants,  who  do  not 
readily  decide  to  abandon  the  systems  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  practical  result  if  unanimity  among 
the  land  holders  were  necessary  before  readjustment  could  be  proceeded  with. 

When  the  majority  has  declared  itself  favourable,  according  to  the 
forms  we  shall  explain  below,  the  State  intervenes  to  carry  out  the  work. 

The  reasonable  distribution  of  an  area  of  land  in  such  a  way  that  the 
rights  of  all  are  safeguarded  is  a  work  so  replete  with  difl&culties  of  a 
technical,  geometrical,  economic  and  legal  character,  that  success  could 
not  be  expected  without  the  State  intervening,  establishing  the  plan  of 
the  operations  and  getting  it  carried  out  by  expert  and  competent  officers. 
Only  when  the  most  complete  impartiality  and  full  respect  for  the  rights 
of  all  are  guaranteed,  can  the  minority  be  compelled  to  accept  a  measure 
it  does  not  desire.  Let  us  add  that  the  public  interest  is  also  involved,  as 
the  readjustment  must  in  no  way  damage  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
forestry  etc. 

As  above  said,  before  the  readjustment  can  be  carried  out,  it  must  be 
desired  by  a  majority  of  the  landowners  ;  there  is,  however,  one  case,  in 
which  it  may  be  undertaken  even  independently  of  the  will  of  those  affected, 
that  is  when  a  provincial  law  orders  the  readjustment  of  a  given  area  for 
the  facilitation  of  works  of  irrigation  or  drainage  in  a  part  of  the  provincial 
territory. 

Readjustment  is  carried  out  as  follows.  All  the  rural  holdings  within 
the  area  to  be  readjusted,  which  is  generally  a  commune  as  shown  in  the 
cadastre,  are  affected,  with  the  exclusion,  at  the  desire  of  the  proprietor, 
of  land  possessing  a  special  value,  which  cannot  be  substituted  by  other  land 
(for  example  gardens,  orchards,  vineyards) ;  other  land  may  be  excluded  as  a 
matter  of  course,  when  it  would  suffer  serious  loss  if  subdivided  or  presents 
special  difficalties  on  account  of  the  mortgages  on  it. 

In  order  that  the  readjustment  may  be  carried  out,  the  majority  of 
those  concerned  must  request  it.  According  to  the  most  recent  legislation, 
for  the  initiation  of  the  work,  it  is  enough  that  demand  be  made  by  one 
third  of  those  concerned,  provided,  however,  these  enjoy  a  third  of  the 
net  revenue,  as  shown  in  the  cadastre,  of  the  parcels  to  be  readjusted. 
This  manifestation  of  their  desire  is  called  Provokation,  and  takes  the 
form  of  an  application,  that  may  be  presented  by  the  proprietors  to  the 
poUtical  authorities,  a  local  commissioner,  a  notary  or  an  advocate,  for 
the  readjustment  to  be  initiated.  The  application  is  forwarded  to  the 
competent  authority,  which,  as  above  said,  is  a  special  court  of  three 
grades.  The  authority  of  the  first  instance  is  the  "I^ocal  Commissioner 
for  Ivand  Operations  ",  who  is  the  immediate  executive  authority ;  that 
of  the  second  instance  is  the  "  Provincial  Commission  for  I^and  Oper- 
ations ",  that  of  the  third  instance,  the  decision  of  which  is  final,  is  the 
"  Departmental  Commission  for  Operations  ". 

These  are  competent  to  deal  with  all  disputes  arising  out  of  the  re- 
adjustment operations,  independently  of  the  judicial  authority. 
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After  approval  has  been  duly  given,  the  lyocal  Commissioner  begins 
the  preparatory  work,  consisting  in  the  classification  and  valuation  of  the 
holdings,  the  estabUshment  of  the  principles  to  be  followed  in  the  readjust- 
ment and  the  drafting  of  the  plan.  In  all  these  operations  the  parties 
interested  intervene,  as  above  said,  by  means  of  a  committee  they  elect 
from  their  own  number,  whch  acts  as  an  advisory  body  for  the  Local  Com- 
missioner. The  parties  concerned  may  present  appeal  at  each  stage  of 
the  various  proceedings.  The  parties  interested  in  the  effects  of  the  readjust- 
ment are  the  landowners  and  usufructuaries  and  no  one  else  (for  example 
not  those  who  have  servitudes,  tenants  etc.).  After  the  plan  has  been 
submitted  to  the  majority  of  those  concerned  and  again  approved,  it  is 
forwarded  to  the  Provincial  Commission,  which  may  reject  it  or  amend  it. 
If  approved,  the  proceedings  enter  on  a  new  stage :  that  of  execution  (dis- 
tribution of  the  new  holdings,  regulation  of  the  servitudes  and  mortgages, 
correction  of  the  land  book  in  accordance  with  the  new  conditions). 

The  work  of  readjustment,  implying  the  solution  of  manifold  economic, 
technical  and  legal  problems,  is  very  complicated  and  expensive.  The  cost 
varies  with  the  area  to  be  readjusted  and  is  partly  borne  by  the  private  indi- 
'.-iduals  but  chiefly  by  the  State  :  all  the  deeds,  documents  etc.  are  exempt 
from  stamp  and  other  taxes. 

The  cost  depends  above  all  on  the  area  to  be  readjusted.  According 
to  experience  up  to  the  present,  the  cost  of  readjustment  under  average 
conditions,  that  is  to  say  conditions  neither  good  nor  bad,  is  per  hectare  : 

For  an   area  of       200  has 26  crs. 


400 
700 
1,000 
1,500 
2,000 
3,000 


23 
20 
16 

13 
II 
10 


*  If  the  work  is  carried  out  under  good  conditions,  the  cost  is  20  %  less, 
if  under  bad  conditions,  20  %  more.  The  expenses  of  the  parties  concerned 
per  ha.  under  average  conditions  are  : 

For  an  ^rea  of      200  has 6.00  crs. 


400 
700 
1,000 
1,500 
2,000 
3,000 


6.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.G0 
3.00 


Wherever  readjustment  has  been  carried  out,  the  results  have  been 
excellent,  increasing  the  yield  of  the  land,  and  reducing  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction etc. 
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In  regard  to  forests  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  portions  of  forest  oc- 
curring within  the  area  to  be  readjusted  are  considered  as  agricultural  land. 
According  to  the  most  recent  laws  in  some  provinces  (Upper  Austria,  Lower 
Austria,  Salzburg,  Carniola,  Carinthia  and  Moravia)  forests  may  be  included 
in  the  scheme  of  readjustment  or  even  independently  readjusted,  if  this  is 
required  in  the  interest  of  the  national  economy  and  at  least  one  half  of 
the  proprietors  make  application  for  it  (i).  , 


§  3.  Readjustment  of  land  held  collectively. 


The  readjustment  of  land  ot  collective  ownership  includes  both  its  di- 
vision and  its  systemisation.  The  object  is  in  the  first  place  to  make  the  legal 
situation  clear,  first  of  all  by  separating  the  land  that  belongs  to  the  commune 
or  fraction  of  commune  from  the  land  of  collective  ownership  (general  di- 
vision), and  secondly  by  the  distribution  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  col- 
lectively owned  land  among  the  individual  proprietors  concerned  (indi- 
vidual division),  or  leaving  this  portion  the  character  of  an  asset  to  be  used 
for  a  definite  purpose  to  be  enjoyed  and  administered  in  the  regular  course 
by  those  who  have  the  right  (sj^stemisation) .  The  general  division,  therefore, 
always  involves  either  individual  division  or  systemisation  ;  however,  it  is 
well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  communes  have  not  a  right  in  every  case  to 
share  in  the  land  collectively  held,  and  so  the  individual  division  and  the 
systemisation  are  not  always  preceded  by  a  general  division. 

The  legal  situation  being  made  clear,  first  of  all  it  must  be  settled 
whether  the  collective  land  is  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  private  individ- 
uals or,  after  due  systemisation,  to  be  worked  collectively;  the  first 
alternative  is  advisable  in  many  cases,  when  the  land  is  pasture  land, 
above  all  when  land  of  private  ownership  is  to  be  added  to  it  or  when 
readjustment  is  to  be  carried  out  at  the  same  time,  the  second  above  all 
in  the  case  of  forests,  meadows  situated  in  valleys  and  especially  Alpine 
meadows.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  particular  cases  both  operations 
must  and  can  be  effected  in  such  a  way  that  a  part  of  the  collective 
land  is  divided  and  a  part  is  systemised  and  retains  the  form  of  collective 
propert}'". 

So  much  in  regard  to  the  idea  of  the  readjustment  of  collective  land 
in  its  general  lines. 

The  provisions  governing  the  whole  action  are  found,  as  has  been  said, 
in  the  Imperial  Law  (Rahmengesetz)  of  June  7th.,  1883.  Boll.  L.  I.  No.  94, 
which  was  followed  by  many  provincial  laws. 


(i)  For  details  of  a  technical  character  see :  Paul  Hein  :  Die  Kommassation  (Zusam- 
menlegung  der  Grundstiicke)  und  die  sonstigen  agrarischen  Operationen.  Vienna,  191 2.  — 
GeschdfUiche  nnd  technische  Instruction  fiir  die  DurchfUhrung  agrarischen  Operationen.  Vienna. 
Hof-  und  Staatsdruckerei. 
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It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  more  at  length  into  the  details  of  these 
provisions,  as  our  object  in  these  brief  remarks  is  more  than  an)rthing  else 
to  explain  the  statistics  we  publish  below,  which  constitute  the  principal 
aim  and  object  of  this  article.  For  particulars  we  refer  our  reader  to 
W.  Schiff's  book  on  "  Osterreichs  Agrarpolitik  sett  der  Grundentlastung" ,  Tii- 
bingen,  Laupp,  1898,  pp.  245-295,  which,  however,  does  not  contain  the  most 
recent  provincial  laws,  amongst  which  we  may  mention  the  provincial 
law  for  Tyrol  of  June  19th.,  1909,  Boll.  Iv.and  Ord.  No.  16,  on  the  division 
of  holdings  of  collective  ownership  and  the  systemisation  of  customary  and 
administrative  rights  involved. 

In  regard  to  the  Imperial  law  of  1883  and  the  older  provincial  laws, 
let  us  remember  that  they  failed  because  they  confined  themselves  to  pre- 
scribing that  the  s^^stemisation  must  only  be  carried  out  on  the  apphc- 
ation  of  a  certain  number,  generally  a  verv'  large  number,  of  the  collective 
holders  instead  of  making  it  compulsory.  The  law  further  neglected  to 
determine  generally  the  various  legal  relations  in  regard  to  communal 
land,  to  the  readjustment  of  disorganized  communities  etc. 

However,  in  recent  years  the  Government  has  been  very  active,  while 
formerly  it  hesitated  to  sanction  the  provincial  laws  when  voted. 

Although  not  even  the  new  provincial  laws  order  the  general  compuls- 
ory systemisation  of  agricultural  communities,  making  this  subject  to 
the  favourable  vote  of  a  portion  (generally  one  fourth)  of  the  members  of 
the  community,  in  other  respects  they  constitute  a  real  progress. 

At  present  great  stress  is  laid,  in  cases  of  division  and  readjustment, 
on  the  provision  of  all  the  labour  and  plant  required  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  simplification  of  the  procedure  required  by  the  laws 
in  force  in  case  of  systemisations  or  divisions  of  minor  importance.  But 
even  greater  importance  is  given  to  the  fact  that  the  mountain  pastures 
and  forests  are  systemised  also  for  economic  purposes  by  means  of  provisions 
for  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the  soil,  means  of  access  to  pasture- 
land  etc.  Further,  principles  of  civil  law  have  been  laid  down  with  re- 
gard to  the  agricultural  communities,  although  some  objection  may  be 
made  to  the  form  they  have  taken.  At  present  in  this  field  the  provisions 
of  the  Civil  Code  in  regard  to  collective  landed  property  have  to  be  applied, 
and  we  cannot  here  speak  of  civil  personality  for  lack  of  the  fimdamental 
bond  necessary  for  it.  But  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Code  are  not  adapted 
to  the  relations  in  question  because  they  do  not  take  into  consider- 
ation that  the  rights  to  the  shares  must  correspond  with  the  economic  re- 
quirements of  the  special  agricultural  holding.  The  new  laws  attempt  to  take 
account  of  this  matter  and  give  the  legal  relation  of  the  individual  to  the 
object  of  collective  possession  the  character  of  a  jus  in  rem  scriptum, 
usually  inseparable  from  the  dominant  holding.  This  legal  bond,  which 
gives  the  rights  of  use  to  the  dominant  holding  is  based  on  ancient  custom. 
Notwithstanding  it  cannot  be  unhesitatingly  accepted  as  long  as  there  is 
no  agricultural  holding  forming  an  indivisible  whole  and  the  rights  of  use  are 
not  limited  to  the  requirements  of  the  dominant  holding.  Under  the  present 
system  of  the  divisibility  of  landed  property  the  legal  grant  of  rights  of 
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use  to  the  owner  of  a  landed  estate  may  have  quite  absurd  consequences. 
It  would  be  much  better  for  landed  estates  of  collective  ownership  to  be 
constituted  as  incorporated  bodies  and  establish  the  principle  of  the  indi- 
visibility of  the  collective  holding,  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  the  com- 
munal holding. 

The  new  regulations  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munities, while  up  to  the  present  the  agricultural  authorities  had  aband- 
oned them  entirely  to  themselves  as  soon  as  the  systemisation  had  been 
effected.  Henceforward,  however,  the  authorities  will  have  to  see  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  of  systemisation,  the  maintenance  of  the  per- 
manent works  of  collective  use,  and  the  exercise  of  a  wise  economy ;  they  may 
even  oblige  the  collective  owners  to  undertake  the  necessary  improve- 
ments, to  remedy  defects  etc.  The  new  provisions  forbid  sale  (but  not 
division)  of  mountain  pastures,  meadows  and  forests  of  collective  owner- 
ship, as  well  as  the  encumbering  of  them,  without  the  consent  of  the 
competent  authorities. 


§  4.  The  ELIMINATION  OF  ENCLAVES  BELONGING  TO  FOREST  HOLDINGS 
AND    THE  ROUNDING  OFF  OF  SUCH  HOLDINGS. 

The  above  action  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  often  in  a  for- 
est region  even  otherwise  presenting  an  appearance  of  a  well  rounded  off 
whole,  there  are  meadows,  fields  etc.  forming  little  enclares  belonging  to 
owners  other  than  those  of  the  land  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

This  condition  of  things  so  injurious  to  the  regular  conduct  of  forestry 
business  is  an  inheritance  from  the  days  in  which  wood  was  of  little  value 
and  the  forest  was  not  regarded  as  utilisable  economically,  but  rather  as 
a  game  preserve  ;  besides  it  was  considered  almost  always  as  the  property 
of  the  community.  With  the  alteration  of  the  economic  conditions,  manj'  of 
the  enclaves  were  got  rid  of  by  means  of  purchase  or  transfer :  mutual  agree- 
ment remained  even  under  the  recent  agricultural  legislation  the  only  means 
for  getting  rid  of  this  inconvenience  due  to  the  improper  division  of  the  soil. 
For  the  promotion  of  the  work,  the  Austrian  laws  make  no  compulsory  pro- 
vision but  only  provide  certain  facilities.  This  is  indeed  natural,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  of  economic  liberty  that  began  to  prevail  about 
i860 ;  the  land  had  to  be  systemised  by  free  agreement  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, the  law  not  having  to  do  anything  more  than  remove  eventual 
obstacles.  The  Imperial  law  No.  93  of  1883  grants  special  facilities  for 
transfers  of  this  kind  approved  by  the  authorities;  they  have  force,  however, 
only  in  those  provinces  in  which"  land  operations  "regulations  have  been 
introduced,  for  only  there  are  the  necessary  authorities  to  be  found. 

Contracts  for  transfer  of  land  for  purposes  of  rural  or  forestry  eco- 
nomy, concluded  with  the  approval  of  the  Provincial  or  Departmental 
Commission  for  lyand  Operations,  with  the  object  of  getting  rid  of  parcels 
of  land,  in  wooded  districts,  altogether  or  partly  enclosed  in  land  of  other 
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ownership,  are  exempted  by  the  above  law  from  stamp  and  other  taxes, 
and  there  is  also  exemption  in  these  cases  from  any  tax  on  the  transfer  of 
the  land,  the  rights  and  duties  involved  in  the  ownership  of  it  registered 
in  the  cadastre,  and  the  absence  of  consent  on  the  part  of  those  enjoying 
the  rights  or  subject  to  the  obUgations  to  the  transfer  and  the  alteration 
consequently  made  in  the  cadastre  may  be  made  up  for  by  the  approval  of 
the  Provincial  or  Departmental  Commission. 


* 


Having  now  dealt  at  sufficient  length  with  the  principles  inspiring 
the  Austrian  law  in  regard  to  "  land  operations  ",  grouped  in  three  di- 
stinct classes,  and  the  principal  provisions  of  the  earUer  and  most 
recent  legislation,  of  the  former  that  is  in  so  far  as  the  latter  is  a  conse- 
quence of  it  and  based  on  it,  let  us  now  show  the  results  obtained  by  the 
authorities  up  to  the  end  of  1913  in  the  direction  of  the  three  principal 
operations  :  readjustment,  division  and  systemisation. 


§  5.  Operations  carried  out  up  to  the  end  of  1913. 

In  1913  land  operations  were  carried  ont  in  Lower  Austria,  Moravia, 
Camiola,  Salzburg,   Silesia,   Galicia,  Tjrol,   Styria,   and  Upper  Austria. 

In  Lower  Austria,  Moravia  and  Galicia,  they  were  chiefly  readjust- 
ments of  land  ;  in  the  other  provinces  they  were  divisions  and  systemis- 
ations,  the  latter  almost  everywhere  in  connection  with  the  improvement 
of  pastures  and  Alpine  meadows. 

The  staff  available  for  the  legal  and  technical  service  of  the  first  in- 
stance in  the  above  provinces  consisted  of  28  local  commissioners  with  7 
assistant  local  commissioners,  and,  in  26  technical  offices,  26  technical 
managers  and  i  assistant  inspector,  and  also  100  agricultural  engineers 
and  51  assistant  engineers. 

The  total  ntunber  of  operations  initiated  up  to  the  end  of  1913   was  : 

253   readjustments  affecting   179,641  ha.  and    28,830  individuals 
2,800   divisions  ,,         161,656    ,,       ,,      46,347 

1,026   systemisations         ,,        293,738    ,,       ,,      50,545 


Total  4,079   operations  affecting    .     653,035  ha.  and  125,722  individuals 
Of  these,  before  1913  there  were  already  formally  completed: 

68   readjustments    affecting    48,700  ha.  and      6,336  individuals 
1,525    divisions  ,,  88,717    „       „      28,598 

243   systemisations  ,,  17,122    ,,      ,,        7,036 


Total  1,834   operations  affecting    .     154,539  ha.  and    41,970  individuals 
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In  1 91 3  there  were  formally  completed: 


10   readjustments    affecting      4,414  ha.  and         735  individuals   i 

47   divisions  ,,  6,201    ,,       ,,        i,759 

12   systemisations         ,,  1,427    ,,      ,,  354  ,, 


Total.    .  69   operations  affecting  .    .     12,042  ha.  and  2,848  individuals 

Besides  this,  there  were  actually  carried  out : 

122    readjustments    affecting    94,120  ha.  and  16,903  individuals 

384    divisions  ,,  29,917    ,,       ,,  6,141 

71    systemisations         ,,  •        17,394    ,,       ,,  4.677  ,, 


Total      577    operations  affecting  .   .   141,431  ha.  and  27,721  individuals 

There  were  in  course  of  execution  : 

53    readjustments    affecting    32,407  ha.  and  4,856  individuals 

846    divisions                    ,,           36,821     ,,  ,,  9,849           ,, 

700    systemisations          ,,         257,795    ,,  ,,  38,478           „ 


Total  1,599   operations  affecting  .   .  327,023  ha.  and  53,183  individuals 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  operations  commenced  as  compared 
with  1 91 2  was  : 

12   readjustments 
107    divisions  and  systemisations 

Total      119   operations  affecting   .    .    56,977  ha.  and    15,464  individuals 

At  the  end  of  191 3  there  had  further  been  received  : 

38    applications  for  readjustment 
384  ,,  ,,    division 

401  ,,  ,,    systemisation 

Total      803   applications  for  operations. 

With  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  works  in  the  different  provinces  we 
can  give  the  following  information  : 
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I.  Lower  Austria. 

At  the  end  of  1913  there  had  been  formally  completed  and  actually 
carried  out : 

72  readjustments    affecting   77,511  ha.  and      7,769  individuals 
257    divisions  ,,  13,288    ,,       ,,        6,644 

112   systemisations         ,,  10,053    ,,      ,,      19,675  ,, 


Total     441  operations  affecting.   .    .   100,857  ha.  and  19,088  individuals 

There  were  in  course  of  execution  : 

16   readjustments    affecting    18,140  ha.  and  i,544  individuals 

35    divisions                    ,,             1,930     „      „  600 

62   systemisations         ,,               299    ,,       ,,  247 


Total       62   operations  affecting.   .    .  20,369  ha.  and     2,931  individuals 

In  addition,  there  had  been  received  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

3    applications  for  readjustment 
5  ,,  „    division 

12  ,,  ,,    systemisation 

Total        20    appHcations  for  operations. 


2.  Moravia. 

At  the  end  of  1913  there  had  been  formally  completed  and  actually 
carried  out : 

104  readjustments    affecting    57,960  ha.  and    11,731  individuals 
172   divisions  „  1,133    ..      „       i,757 

2   systemisations         ,,  473    .,       ,,  328  ,, 


Total     281    operations  affecting.   .  .  59,566  ha.  and  13,816  individuals 

There  were  in  course  of  execution  : 

20  readjustments  affecting  10,876  ha.     and  2,550  individuals 

509  divisions                   „  1,383     „         ,,  1,805 

8  systemisations         ,.  764    ,,         ,,  577 


Total  537  operations  affecting    .   .     13.023  ha.     and     4,932  individuals 
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In  addition  to  this,  there  had  been  received  at  the  end  of  the  year  : 
12  applications  for  readjustment. 
46  ,,  ,,    division. 

8  ,,  ,,   systemisation. 

Total     66  applications  for  operations. 

3.  Carinthia. 

At  the  end  of  191 3  there  had  been  formally  completed  and  actually 
carried  out : 

4  readjustments  affecting  964  ha.     and         186  individuals 

568  divisions  „  39.351     „         „       8.455 

162  systemisations         ,,  15,972     ,,         ,,       3,218  ,, 


Total  734  operations  affecting.    .    .     56,287  ha.  and  11,849  individuals 
There  were  in  course  of  execution : 

3  readjustments  affecting           288  ha.  and  121  individuals 

45  divisions                   „               7,655     „  „  992 

118  systemisations         ,,            28,334     ,,  ,,  3,702            ,, 


Total   166  operations  affecting.    .    .     36,277     ,,         ,,       4,816  individuals; 
In  addition,  there  had  been  received  at  the  end  of  the  year  : 

34  applications  for  division 

45  ,,  ,,    systemisation 


Total     79  ,,  ,,    operations. 

4.  Carniola. 

At  the  end  of  1913  there  had  been  formally  completed  and  actuallj 
carried  out : 

2  readjustments  affecting           132  ha.  and          151  individual 

734  divisions                   ,,            59,675     ,,  „       16,877 

5  systemisations         ,,              2,228     ,,  ,,            403          ,, 


Total  741  operations  affecting.    .    .     62,035  ha.  and  17,431  individuals! 

There  were  in  course  of  [execution  : 

157  divisions            affecting      17,210  ha.  and  4,543  individualsj 

62  systemisations         „             17,308     ,,  „  4,530 


Total  219  operations  affecting.    .    .     34,518  ha.     and    9,073  individm 
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Besides  this,  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  had  been  received : 

5    applications  for  readjustment 
214  ,,  „    division 

68  „  „   systemisation 

Total     287   applications  for  operations. 

5.  Silesia. 

At  the  end  of  1913  there  had  been  formally  completed  and  actually 
carried  out ; 

3    readjustments  aftecting        986  ha    and        142    individuals 
205    divisions  ,,  10,470     ,,        „      2,447  »» 

5   systemisations         „  322     ,,        „         232  ,, 


Total     213   operations  affecting  .   .    11,778  ha.    and    2,821   individuals 
There  were  in  course  of  execution : 

I    readjustment  affecting 
26    divisions 
I    systemisations         ,, 


95  ha. 

and 

41    individuals 

3.238     „ 

,, 

395 

50     „ 

,, 

I2b 

Total       28   operations  affecting .   .      3,383  ha.    and       562    individuals 
Besides  this,  by  the  end  of  the  year  there  had  been  received : 

I    application  for  readjustment 
7   applications  for  division 
I    application  for  systemisation 

Total         9   applications  for  operations. 

6.  Galicia. 

At  the  end  of  1913  there  were  formally  completed  and  actually  car- 
ried out : 

7r   readjustments    affecting    9,125  ha.    and    3,922    individuals 
6   divisions  ,,  584     ,.        „         220  ,, 

I    systemisations        „  123     ,,        ,,  3   individuals 


Total       14  operations   affecting  .   .     9,832  ha.  and  4,145 
There  were  in  course  of  execution : 

I    readjustment    affecting    1,025  ha.  and       250    individuals 
19    divisions                  ,,           1,215     ..        ..         4^9  .. 

23    systemisations        ,,  4,685     ,,        ,,  6,004 


Total       43   operations   affecting  .   .     6,925  ha.    and    6,673   individuals 
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In  addition  to  this  there  had  been  received  at  the  end  of  the  year  : 

9    applications  for  readjustment 
9  ,,  ,,    division 

33  „  ,,    systemisation 

Total        51    applications  for  operations. 

7.  Salzburg. 

At  the  end  of  1913  there  had  been  formally  completed  and  actually 
carried  out : 

5    readjustments  affecting       267  ha.     and         27    individuals 
20    systemisations         ,,  4,015     ,,        ,,  317  ,, 


Total       25    operations  affecting  .   .     4,282  ha.  and  344  individuals 
There  were  in  course  of  execution  : 

4    readjustments  affecting        272  ha.  and  36  individuals 

2    divisions                  ,,               216     ,,        ,,  27            ,, 

90   systemisations        ,,         25,555     >>  ,,  1,969            ,, 


Total       96   operations  affecting        26,043   ha,     and    2,032    individuals 
Besides  this,  there  had  been  received  at  the  end  of  the  year  : 

I    application  for  readjustment 

3    appUcations  ,,    division 

6  ,,  „    systemisation 


Total        10   appHcations  for  operations. 

8.  Tyrol. 

At  the  end  of  191 3  there  had  been  formally  completed  and  actually  \ 
carried  out : 

I    readjustment    affecting 
3   divisions  ,, 

11    systemisations         ,, 


Total        15   operations  affecting  .   . 

There  were  in  course  of  execution 

2    readjustments  affecting 
8  I  divisions  ,, 

308    systemisations         ,, 


12  ha 

and           3 

individuals 

59    » 
2,601    „ 

14 
2,822 

" 

2,672  ha 

and   2,839 

individuals 

401  ha. 

and         94 

individuals 

1.724    „ 
162,029    ,, 

„          224 
„     19,406 

»> 

Total     318  operations  affecting  .   .   164,154  ha.     and  19,724    individuals 
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Besides  this  there  had  been  received  at  the  end  of  the  year  : 
15   applications  for  division 
198  „  „    systemisation 


Total     213   applications  for  operations. 

9.  Styria. 

At  the  end  of  1913  there  had  been  formally  completed  and  actually 
carried  out : 

I    readjustment    affecting  43  ha.     and 

9   divisions  ,,  275    ,,         ,, 

4   systemisations        „  141    ,,         „ 


Total       14   operations  affecting .   .         459  ha.     and 
There  were  in  course  of  execution  : 

3    readjustments  affecting      667  ha.     and 
45    divisions  „  2,250    „ 

76    systemisations        ,,         18,420    ,,         „ 


9 

individuals 

94 
26 

>» 

129 

individuals 

105 

843 

1,628 

individuals 

Total     124   operations  affecting .    .    21,337  ha.     and    2,576    individuals 

Besides  this,  there  had  been  received  at  the  end  of  the  year  : 
6    appUcations  for  readjustment 
51  „  ,,  division 

26  ,,  ,,  systemisation 

Total       86    applications  for  operations. 

10.  Upper  Austria. 
At  the  end  of  1913  there  had  been  formally  completed  and  actually 


carried  out : 

I    readjustment    affecting 
I    systemisation 

234  ha. 
16    „ 

and 

34 
44 

individuals 

Total         2    operations  affecting .   . 

250  ha. 

and 

78 

individuals 

There  vsere  in  course  of   execution 

3    readjustments  affecting 
3   systemisations 

643  ha. 
357    » 

and 

115 
289 

individuals 

Total         6   operations  affecting .   .        994  ha.     and        404    indiWduals 

Besides  this,  there  had  been  received  at  the  end  of  the  year : 
I    application  for  readjustment 
4  ,,  „    systemisation 

Total         5    applications  for  operations. 
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Agricultural  Operations  at  i. 


stage  of  Completion 


Province 


Readjustments 


Fonnally  Completed 


Actually  Carried  out. 


At  an  Advanced  Stage 


At  the  First  Stage 


Moravia 

Lower  Austria  .   .    . 

Carinthia 

Carniola 

Silesia 

Galicia 

Salzburg 

Tyrol 

Styria 

Upper  Austria  .   .    . 
Total 

Moravia 

I  ower  Austria  .   .    . 

Carinthia 

Carniola 

Silesia 

Galida 

Salzburg 

Tyrol 

Styria 

Upper  Austria  .   .    . 
Total 

Moravia 

Lower  Austria  .   .    . 

Carinthia 

Carniola 

Silesia 

Galicia 

Salzburg 

Tyrol 

Styria 

Upper  Austria  .   .    . 
Total 

Moravia 

Lower  Austria  .   .    . 

Carinthia 

Carniola      

Silesia 

Galicia 

Salzburg 

Tyrol 

Styria 

Upper  Austria  .   .    . 
Total 


Niimber 

of 

Operations 


58 

44 

4 

I 

3 

7 
2 
I 


19 


13 

9 
2 


34 


Area 
ha. 


3>329 
1.063 


4.414 


33.621 

48,938 

964 

no 

986 
9,125 

87 

12 

43 
234 


94,120 


2,597 
6,150 

105 

95 

14 
137 
290 


9,388 


8,279 

11,990 

183 


1.025 
258 
264 
377 
643 


23,019 
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]tid  of  191 3.  —  Summary. 


, 

Divisions 

Systemisations 

Total 

dumber 

Area 

Number 

Number 

Area 

Number 

Number 

Area 

Numljer 

of          1 

of  Persons 

of 

of  Persons 

of 

d  Persons 

peratioasi 

ha. 

Affected 

Operations 

ha. 

Affected 

Operations 

ha. 

Affected 

2 

212 

660 

_ 

10 

3,541 

1,320 

3 

570 

139 

2 

158 

62 

6 

1,791 

274 

7  : 

1,258 

160 

8 

774 

276 

15 

2,032 

436 

35  ! 

4,161 

800 

I 

107 

8 

37 

4,290 

810 

— 

— 

— 

I 

388 

8 

I 

383 

8 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

47  i 

1 

6,201 

1.759 

12 

1.427 

354 

69 

12,042 

2.848 

.56' 

532 

563 



— 

— 

214 

34,153 

7.465 

7 

526 

222 

4 

874 

348 

55 

50,338 

6,113 

61 

10,025 

1,456 

30 

8,441 

714 

95 

19,430 

2,356 

192  : 

16,635 

3.401 

2 

1.704 

347 

105 

18,449 

3.897 

40 

1,281 

171 

I 

10 

71 

44 

2,277 

384 

6 

584 

220 

I 

123 

3 

14 

9,832 

4,145 

— 

— 

— 

17 

3.484 

302 

19 

3.571 

315 

3 

59 

14 

II 

2.601 

2,822 

15 

2,672 

2,839 

9 

275 

94 

4 

141 

26 

14 

459 

129 

— 

— 

— 

I 

16 

44 

2 

250 

78 

384  - 

29,917 

6,141 

71 

17.394 

4.677 

577 

141.431 

27,721 

112 

657 

588 

5 

363 

224 

124 

3.617 

1,622 

25 

1.703 

471 

8 

227 

196 

40 

8,080 

1,299 

26 

6.855 

642 

29 

7.884 

984 

56 

14,844 

1,689 

93 

12,019 

3,184 

32 

8,440 

2,456 

125 

20,459 

5,640 

12 

236 

53 

— 

— 

— 

13 

331 

94 

4 

530 

196 

9 

1,930 

1.577 

13 

2,460 

1,773 

— 

— 

49 

14,124 

929 

50 

14,138 

932 

3 

301 

30 

61 

39,663 

3,509 

65 

40,101 

3.572 

22 

716 

362 

23 

4.722 

446 

46 

5,728 

855 

— 

— 

— 

2 

170 

276 

2 

170 

276 

297 

23.017 

5,126 

218 

77.523 

10.597 

534 

109,928 

17.752 

307 

726 

1,217 

3 

401 

353 

413 

9,406 

3,310 

10 

227 

129 

3 

72 

51 

22 

12,289 

1,092 

]? 

800 

351 

89 

20,450 

2,718 

no 

21,433 

3,127 

64 

5.191 

1.359 

30 

8,868 

2,074 

94 

14,059 

3,433 

14 

3,002 

342 

I 

50 

126 

15 

3,052 

468 

^5 

685 

223 

14 

2,755 

4,427 

30 

4,465 

4,900 

\ 

■ir' 

216 

27 

41 

11,431 

1,040 

46 

11,905 

1,100 

mi.  5 

1.423 

194 

247 

122,366 

15,897 

253 

124,053 

16.152 

23 

1.534 

481 

53 

13.698 

1,182 

78 

15,609 

1,722 

■^~" 

— 

— 

I 

181 

13 

4 

824 

128 

t 

SI9 

13,804 

4.323 

482 

180,272 

27,871 

1,065 

217,095 

35,431 
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Agricultural  Operations  at  the 


vStage  of  Completion 


Total  of  the  Operations  in  course  of 
Execution 


Formally  completed  before  1913 


Moravia 

I<ower  Austria   -    .    . 

Carinthia 

Camiola 

Silesia     

Galicia    ..... 

Salzburg 

Tyrol 

Styria 

Upper  Austria  .   .    . 
Total 

Moravia 

I<ower  Austria   .    .    . 

Carinthia 

Carniola 

Silesia. 

Galicia 

Salzburg 

Tyrol 

Styria 

Upper  Austria  .    .    . 
Total 

Moravia 

I,ower  Austria   .    .    . 

Carinthia 

Carniola 

Silesia 

Galicia 

Salzburg 

TjTol 

Styria 

Upper  Austria   .    .   . 
Total 

Moravia 

I<ower  Austria  .    .    . 

Carinthia 

Camiola 

Silesia 

Galicia 

Salzbui^ 

Tyrol 

Styria 

Upper  Austria  .    .    . 
Total 


Readjustmeats 


Number 

of 

Operations 


86 
61 

7 


185 


Area 

ha. 


47,826 

68,141 

1,252 

132 

1,081 

10,150 

359 

413 

710 

877 


130,941 


38 
27 


68 


21,010 
27,510 


180 


48,700 


Total 


124 
88 

7 
2 

4 
8 

9 
3 
4 

1 

253 


68,836 

95,651 

1,252 

132 

1,081 

10,150 

539 

413 

710 

877 


179,641 


Applications 


12 

3 

5 
I 

9 

I 

6 
I 

"38" 
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%d  of  1 91 3.  —  Summary  {Continued). 


Divisions 

Systemisations 

Total 

number 

Area 

Number 

Number 

Area 

Number 

Number 

Area 

Number 

of 

of  Persons 

of 

of  Persons 

of 

of  Persons 

vrraH'^ns 

ha. 

Affected 

Operations 

ha. 

Afiected 

Operations 

ha. 

Affected 

'7 

2,127 

3,028 

8 

764 

577 

761 

50,717 

13.717 

45 

3,026 

961 

17 

I.33I 

657 

123 

72.498 

8.778 

"3 

18,398 

2,609 

156 

37,549 

4,692 

276 

57.739 

7.608 

294 

38,006 

8.744 

65 

19,119 

4,885 

361 

57.257 

13.780 

66 

4.519 

556 

2 

60 

197 

72 

5.660 

946 

25 

1.799 

639 

24 

4.808 

6,007 

57 

ife.757 

10,818 

2 

216 

27 

108 

29,427 

2,279 

116 

30,002 

2,355 

II 

1,783 

238 

319 

164.630 

22,228 

333 

166,826 

22,563 

54 

2.525 

937 

80 

18,561 

1,654 

138 

21,796. 

2,705 

— 

— 

4 

367 

333 

8 

1,244 

482 

1.277 

72,939 

17,749 

783 

276,616 

43,509 

2.245 

480,496 

83.752 

1 
14 

389 

534 

5 

473 

328 

57 

21.872 

5,031 

247 

12,192 

6,283 

106 

9,020 

4.265 

380 

48.722 

12,701 

500  1 

28.068 

6,829 

124 

6,757 

2,228 

624 

34.825 

9.057 

597  1 

38,879 

12,676 

2 

417 

48 

599 

39.296 

12,724 

165  ' 

9,189 

2,276 

2 

312 

160 

169 

9,501 

2,436 

—      , 

— 

— 

2 

143 

7 

5 

323 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,1,523 

88.717 

88,717 

243 

17,122 

7.036 

1.834 

154.539 

41.970 

'■    681 

2,516 

3.562 

13 

1,237 

905 

818 

72,589 

18,748 

292 

15.218 

7.244 

123 

10.351 

4,922 

503 

121,220 

21,479 

613 

47,006 

9.438 

280 

44.306 

6,920 

900 

92,564 

16,665 

891 

76,885 

21,420 

67 

19,536 

4,933 

960 

96,553 

26,504 

231 

13,708 

2.842 

6 

372 

357 

241 

15,161 

3.382 

25 

1,799 

639 

1           24 

4,808 

6,007 

57 

16,757 

10,818' 

2 

216 

27 

no 

29,570 

2,286 

121 

30.325 

2.376 

II 

1,783 

238 

1        319 

164,630 

22.228 

333 

166,826 

22,563 

54 

2.525 

937 

j          80 

18,561 

1,654 

138 

21,796 

2,705 

,  — 

— 

— 

4 

?^7 

333 

!                8 

,      1.244 

482 

2,800 

161,656 

46,347 

1      1,026 

293,738 

50,545 

4.079 

635,035 

125,772 

46 

— 

— 

8 

1         — 



1             66 





5 

— • 

— 

12 

— 

— 

1              20 

— 

— 

34 

— 

45 

— 

— 

i              79 

— 



214 

7 
9 

— 

1         — 

68 

— 

— 

287 

9 

51 

— 

— 

— 

— 

33 

1         — 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

6 

1         — 

— 

!                          10 

— 

— 

15 

— 

— 

198 

— 

i                      213 

— 

51 

— 

— 

\          26 

i 

1         — 

1                          83 

— 

— 

— 

j 

— 

4 

i 

j                5 

— 

j         — 

384 

!       — 

401 

;       — 

1            823 

1         — 

i         — 
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AGRICUIyTURAL  LABOURERS  IN   BEIvGIUM. 


OFFICIAI,  SOURCES  : 

Anntjaire  statistique  de  la  Belgique,  Annies  igiaet  1913  {Belgian  Statistical  Yearbooky 

1912  and  1913).  Published  by  the  Home  Office, 
ly 'Agriculture  Belge  de  1885  A  1910.  Monographies  pubises  i  I'occasioti  duXXVe  Anniver- 

saire  de  I'institution  du  Service  des  Agronomes  de  I'Etat  {Belgian  Agnculture  from  1885  to 

1910.  Monographs  published  for  the  occasion  of  theX.'Xyth.  Anniversary  of  the  Institution  of 

the  Government  Agronomical  Service).  I^ouvain,  1910,  F.  Giele. 

OTHER  SOURCES : 

B0UCH6  (B) ;  I<es  ouvriers  agricoles  en  Belgique  (Farm  Labourers  in  Belgium).  Published 
by  the  Solvay  Sociological  Institute.  Brussels,  1913,  Misch  and  Thron. 

JANSSENS  DE  BiSTHovEN :  Quelqucs  aspects  de  la  question  a.grico\e.  {Some  Aspects  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Problem).  Bruges,  1914.  Printed  by  ly.  de  Plancke. 


Among  the  problems  of  agricultural  economy  that  have  excited 
the  greatest  interest  in  recent  years,  in  Belgium  as  in  almost  all  European 
countries,  we  find  rural  exodus  one  of  the  most  prominent  (i).  And  since 
the  exodus  is  most  observable  among  the  farm  labourers,  the  largest  agri- 
cultural class,  it  seems  to  us  desirable  to  show  here  the  various  systems  of 
recruiting  labourers  and  the  various  forms  of  contracts,  the  conditions  of 
labour,  the  hours  of  work  and  the  wages.  While  an  examination  into 
these  matters  will  help  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  rural  exodus  in  the 
country,  it  will  also  serve  to  enlighten  the  reader  in  regard  to  some  aspects 
of  the  question  characteristic  of  Belgian  farm  labour. 

The  subject,  already  to  some  extent  treated  in  important  works  on 
Belgian  agricultural  economics,  such  as  those  of  Vandervelde,  Vliebergh, 


(i)  See  in  this  connection  the  article  by  Robert  Ulens  :  "  Rural  Exodus  in  Belgium  ", 
published  in  the  jMonthly  Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence,  May,  1914 ;  and,  in 
special  relation  to  the  causes  of  the  exodus  of  farm  labourers,  the  article  :  "  The  Principa 
Questions,  of  Agricultural  Economy  Discussed  at  the  10th.  Congress  of  Agriculture  at  Ghent  in  the 
number  of  the  same   Bulletin  for  December,  191 3. 
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Frost-Brussel,  Mahaim,  S.  Rowntree  etc.,  has  been  scientifically  dealt  with 
in  its  various  aspects  by  M.  Bouche  in  one  of  the  recent  "  Travaux 
de  I'Institut  de  Sociologie  Solvay,  "  which  will  be  a  very  useful  guide  for  us 
in  the  present  study,  as  it  contains  the  results  of  an  enquiry  carried  out  by 
the  Author  himself,  with  the  help  of  numerous  question  lists,  into  the  con- 
ditions, vicissitudes  and  requirements  of  the  Belgian  farm  labourers. 


§  I.  The  principal  classes  of  farm  labourers. 

As  we  have  to  examine  the  conditions  and  the  economic  and  social 
characteristics  of  the  Belgian  farm  labourers,  it  will  be  well  for  us  first 
of  all  to  know  their  number  and  the  principal  classes  of  them.  The  statist- 
ics we  have  are  rather  old,  the  latest  dating  from  1895.  In  that  year,  in 
a  total  agricultural  population  of  1,202,905  persons  (18.79  %  °^  ^^^ 
whole  population  of  Belgium)  there  were  187,106  farm  labourers  (128,277 
men  and  58,829  women)  or  14  %  of  the  total  agricultural  population  (i), 
while  of  1,130,000  persons  engaged  in  industry,  75  %  were  in  receipt  of 
wages. 

This  total  number  of  farm  labourers  was  distributed  as  follows  in  the 
various  provinces ;  West  Flanders,  39,351 ;  East  Flanders,  35,088 ;  Brabant, 
25,584  ;  Hainaut,  22,019 ;  Antwerp,  16,385  ;  I^i^e,  14,584 ;  lyimbourg, 
12,900  ;  Namur,  12,776 ;  Luxembourg,  8,419.  Fifteen  years  earlier,  in 
1880,  the  agricultural  population  was  1,199,319  (21.77  %  of  the  total 
population),  amongst  whom  217,195  were  labourers. 

Belgian  farm  labourers  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  classes, 
which  must  be  considered  separately :  day  labourers,  gagistes  and  tocher ons. 
{a)  The  day  labourers:  These  are  labourers  who  undertake  to  work 
either  for  a  fixed  period  or  permanently  for  daily  wages  of  i  fr.,  1.50  fr.  or 
2  frs.  They  are  employed  in  all  work  in  the  fields  or  about  the  buildings  that 
can  be  profitably  accomplished  at  fixed  hours  without  it  being  necessary 
for  the  labourers  to  reside  on  the  farm.  In  fact,  both  the  permanent  and 
temporary  labourers  return  to  their  houses  in  the  evening  and  sometimes 
even  in  the  day.  They  are  usually  recruited  in  the  locality  in  which  they 
are  to  work  and  generally  live  near  the  farm.  But  their  recruiting  is  every- 
where becoming  somewhat  difficult,  so  that  to  attract  them  and  attach  them 
to  the  farm  the  landholders  and  farmers  usually  give  them  or  lease  to  them 
for  less  than  the  current  rate,  a  piece  of  land  to  farm  with  a  dwelling  house, 
pro\dding  them  also  with  farm  produce  and  very  often  with  implements  of 
labour  and  draught  animals.  But  all  this  is  of  Httle  avail :  since  the  tend- 
ency and  the  aspiration  of  the  day  labourer  is  always  to  become  one  day  an 
independent  cultivator.  The  deficiency  of  day  labourers  has  therefore 
to  be  supplied  by  agricultural  machinery  and  other  classes  of  labourers. 

( I)  The  difference,  1,  015,799  was  represented  by  the  members  of  the  farmers'  families 
habitually  employed  on  work  in  the  fields. 
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{b)  The  gagistes  :  Under  this  name  are  included  the  servants  employed 
about  the  buildings,  generally  engaged  for  a  year  or  for  an  indefinite  term, 
paid  by  the  year  or  more  often  by  the  month  at  the  rate  of  20,  25  or  30  fr., 
in  addition  to  board  and  lodging.  They  satisfy  the  need  the  farmer  has 
of  a  certain  stafE  always  at  his  disposal,  night  and  day. 

The  number  of  servants  of  this  class  depends  in  each  case  on  the 
nature  of  the  farm  and  the  conditions  of  the  labour  market.  Thus,  in  the  region 
of  the  Dunes,  the  cultivation  of  market  gardens  and  intensive  livestock  im- 
provement causes  this  class  of  wage  earners  to  predominate.  The  farmers 
have  to  have  recourse  to  them,  as  above  hinted,  to  meet  the  growing  lack 
of  day  labourers.  In  contrast,  however,  to  the  latter,  the  gagistes  are 
seldom  recruited  in  the  locality  in  which  they  are  to  work,  but  come  more 
frequently  from  other  localities  or  regions.  This  is  due  to  the  disinclin- 
ation they  feel  to  become  servants,  especially  in  their  native  village,  as 
it  implies  continuous  and  immediate  dependence  on  the  employer,  gener- 
ally not  easily  supported  and  considered  humiliating. 

(c)  The  tdcherons  :  These  are  contract  labourers,  who  undertake  to 
accomplish  a  given  work  for  a  single  fixed  amount,  for  example,  20  fr.  for 
mowing  a  hectare.  In  special  seasons  of  the  year,  there  is,  in  fact,  urgent 
work  to  be  done,  simple  but  fatiguing,  for  which  the  ordinary  labourers 
do  not  sufiice  and  their  number  must  be  increased  ;  in  that  case  their  place 
is  supplied  by  the  tdcherons,  or  jobbing  labourers,  whose  interest  it  is  to 
perform  as  much  work  as  possible  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  and  over 
whom  the  farmer  has  not  to  exercise  any  supervision,  except  in  rare  cases. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  tdcherons,  those  recruited  on  the  spot  among 
the  day  labourers,  for  the  accomplishment  of  special  or  urgent  work,  such  as 
frequently  has  to  be  done  in  districts  of  small  farms,  and  those  recruited 
at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  farm.  The  latter  have  all  the 
character  of  emigrants,  in  so  far  as  their  removal  from  the  district  in 
which  they  reside  to  that  in  which  they  have  to  work  is  of  a  periodical 
nature  and  the  same  labourers  often  return  to  work  for  the  same  masters. 
They  sometimes  find  employment  together  with  the  former  in  the  regions 
where  farms  are  large  and  the  local  labour  supply  insufficient,  as  in 
Hesbaye,  Condroz  etc. 

The  large  majority  of  these  emigrant  labourers  are  Flemish. 

Of  course  the  formation  and  number  of  the  various  classes  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  in  the  different  regions  is  influenced  by  various  circumstances. 
Of  these  the  principal  are  the  kind  and  area  of  the  farm,  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  density  of  the  population,  the  conditions  of  the  labour  market, 
the  development  of  agricultural  technique  etc.  It  is,  indeed,  evident 
that  where,  as  in  the  regions  of  the  Dunes,  market  gardening  and  livestock 
improvement  prevail,  a  larger  number  of  servants  are  required  for  the  farm- 
houses ;  and  where  small  farms  predominate  the  employment  of  tdcherons 
is  rare,  though  they  are  most  necessary,  on  the  other  hand,  at  certain  times 
on  the  average  sized  and  large  farms.  So  also  it  is  evident  that  in  a  region 
where  the  population  is  large  and  the  rural  industrial  development  is  con- 
siderable, such  as  Flanders,  it  is  comparatively  very  easy  to  find  the  labour- 
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ers  required  on  the  spot,  in  the  class  of  house  servants  and  day  labourers, 
which  consequently  reduces  the  employment  of  tdcherons  etc. 


§  2.  The  various  forms  of  recruiting  farm  labourers 
and  the  contracts. 

In  Belgium  there  is  no  organized  labour  market,  nor  are  there  private 
or  public  labour  bureaux  for  farm  labourers,  but  the  system  still  prevalent 
is  that  of  the  direct  search  for  employment  on  the  part  of  the  labourer, 
who  often  goes  from  farm  to  farm  offering  his  services,  or,  what  is 
more  frequently  the  case  to  day,  the  landlord  or  the  lessee  goes  in  search 
of  the  labour  he  needs.  Nor  are  advertisements  in  the  agricultural  papers 
and  magazines  of  much  use,  for  the  simple  fact  that  the  field  labourer  reads 
little  or  rather  does  not  read  the  papers  at  all,  and,  for  his  part,  has  no  need 
to  resort  to  public  advertisement,  because  generally  the  demand  for  labour 
exceeds   the    supply. 

But  if  the  individual  quest  of  labour,  directly  by  the  party  concerned, 
is  still  the  system  most  usual  in  the  Belgian  country  districts,  there  are, 
all  the  same,  also  special  persons  who  in  particular  places  undertake  to  re- 
cruit and  to  find  employment  for  labourers.  Thus,  day  labourers  usually 
may  be  recruited  by  any  person  of  the  locality  who,  often  out  of  pure  friend- 
ship towards  the  owner  of  the  farm,  undertakes  to  find  them  and  to  provide 
the  necessary  information  in  regard  to  them.  The  gagistes,  on  the  other 
hand,  coming,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  most  part,  from  other  regions,  are 
supplied  by  special  intermediaries  called  placeurs,  who  receive  generally  5 
francs  for  every  servant  engaged.  Finally,  the  tdcherons  are  recruited  by 
gangers  or  by  special  agents.  In  the  first  case,  the  ganger  deals  directly 
with  the  farmer,  obliging  himself  to  obtain  the  necessary  labourers  for  him 
at  the  time  and  under  the  conditions  desired.  This  is  the  usual  system 
in  the  districts  of  1  arge  farms. 

The  want  of  any  organization  of  the  agricultural  labour  market  re- 
ferred to  is  due  to  the  very  character  of  the  Belgian  farm  labourer  : 
"  L'ouvrier  agricole  est  en  Belgiqtie  un  candidat  a  terre "  (In  Belgium 
the  agricultural  labourer  is  an  aspirant  for  a  farm).  No  farm  labourer 
there  proposes  to  better  himself  as  a  labourer.  No  labourer,  that  is  to 
say,  struggles  as  a  wage  earner,  htit  as  a  future  independent  farmer.  Right 
or  wrong,  says  Bouche,  in  the  work  quoted,  he  considers  his  position  trans- 
itory ;  he  is  sustained  by  the  force  of  his  own  ideal,  which  is  possession,  and 
which  very  often  is  practically  realised  by  the  occupation  of  a  piece  of  land 
on  lease.  The  agricultural  labourer,  in  substance,  hopes  one  day  to  leave 
his  class,  and  in  this  hope  he  does  not  vmderstand  or  feel  the  need  of  a 
labour  organization. 

lyCt  us  now  consider  the  customs  and  forms  of  contract  existing  in 
Belgium  for  the  employment  of  agricultural  labourers.  There  are  verbal 
and  written  agreements.  The  first  are  usual  in  the  case  of  gagistes  and  day 
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labourers,  the  second  in  that  of  the  tdcherons.  The  reason  of  the  difference 
is  simple  :  the  gagistes  and  day  labourers  are  the  ordinary,  usual  labourers ; 
if  the  former  come  from  other  places  they  are,  however,  in  constant  con- 
tact with  the  farmer  by  whom  they  are  lodged  ;  while  the  latter,  belonging 
to  the  place  in  which  they  work,  are  quite  well  known  by  everybody. 
Both,  in  a  word,  are  or  become  members  of  the  household  and  hence  a 
verbal  agreement  sufl&ces  to  establish  their  reciprocal  engagements  with 
the  landowner  or  tenant  farmer.  The  tdcherons,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
we  know,  are  strangers  to  the  locality,  they  often  come  from  distant  regions 
to  do  special  work,  temporary  but  of  great  importance,  such  as  mowing, 
harvesting  etc. ;  it  is  therefore  advisable,  even  necessary,  to  have  in  their 
case,  a  written  contract,  for  the  mutual  security  of  the  parties. 

There  are  various  customs  in  different  regions  prevalent  in  regard 
to  the  engagement  and  dismissal  of  gagistes.  In  the  region  of  the  Dunes 
they  are  accustomed  to  present  themselves  for  service  at  any  period  of 
the  year,  but  those  who  keep  to  the  old  customs  enter  into  service  on  the 
first  of  May  and  annually  renew  their  engagements  on  that  date.  In  the 
region  of  the  Polders  they  are  engaged  for  a  whole  year,  but  always  paid  by 
the  month.  In  Campine  the  agreement  is  for  a  year,  or  for  a  month, 
without  any  indication,  however,  of  the  date  of  its  expiration.  In 
Condroz  the  contract  is  on  some  farms  by  the  year,  on  others  by  the 
month  etc. 

In  some  regions  there  is  a  characteristic  custom,  in  accordance  with  which 
a  kind  of  earnest  money,  godspenning,  is  given  by  the  farmer  to  the  gagiste,  at 
the  moment  of  passing  the  contract.  In  Campine  the  amount  is  lo  francs, 
usually  paid  by  v^rhichever  party  breaks  contract .  In  Flanders,  a  godspenning 
of  5  francs  is  paid  at  the  passing  of  the  contract ;  on  the  expiration  of  a 
year,  if  the  servant  renews  the  agreement,  he  receives  a  second  godspenning, 
which  is  in  this  case  really  a  premium. 

Provision  is  also  usually  made  in  the  agricultural  labour  contracts  for  15,10 
or  8  days'  notice  of  termination  of  contract  to  be  given,  a  rule  by  which 
both  the  servants  and  the  farmers  or  landholders  are  bound. 

Written  agreements,  as  we  have  said,  are  "almost  exclusively  confined 
to  cases  of  engagements  for  piece  work.  The  farmer  and  the  tdcheron, 
in  fact  both,  are  keenly  interested,  the  first  to  know  for  certain  that 
his  crops  will  be  harvested,  the  second  that  he  is  assured  of  sufficiently  re- 
munerative work  in  the  summer.  The  form  of  these  contracts  is  rather 
simple  and  often  consists  in  a  mere  written  promise.  The  farmer,  in 
most  cases,  arranges  with  a  single  labourer,  the  ganger,  who  undertakes 
to  find  the  necessary  labourers  and  generally  is  the  only  one  who  signs. 
When  the  moment  comes  for  the  execution  of  the  work,  the  farmer 
advises  the  ganger  so  that  he  may  hold  himself  in  readiness. 

This  is  the  most  usual  form  of  these  agreements.  But,  owing  to  the 
increasing  employment  of  agricultural  machinery  and  the  need  of  security 
the  labourers  on  wages  are  feeling  more  and  more,  in  recent  years  this 
labour  contract  has  been  transformed  and  adapted  to  new  requirements. 
A  special  arrangement  is  now  made   by  the   large   farmers   who   employ 
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machinery.  The  farmer,  that  is  to  say,  engages,  by  means  of  a  regular  contract, 
a  certain  number  of  labourers  for  the  summer  season,  with  their  pay  fixed 
in  advance.  The  arrangement  is  generally  for  about  200  francs  for  six 
weeks  with  lodging  and  a  proportion  of  their  board  to  be  agreed  upon. 
In  this  new  form  of  contract  it  is  established  that  the  labourers  must  do 
all  the  work  required  by  the  farmer  ;  the  reaping,  transport  of  the  grain 
to  the  warehouses,  manuring  etc.  And  in  some  cases  also  the  farmer  has 
the  right  to  demand  an  extra  week's  work  at  4  fr.  a  day  per  labourer. 

The  agricultural  labourers  generally  prefer  this  new  system,  because 
the  pay  and  the  period  of  their  employment  is  fixed  in  advance  and  they  are 
less  exposed  to  risks  than  formerly. 


§  3.  Agriculturai,  working  hours  and  wages. 

The  Belgian  agricultural  statistical  returns  give  us  no  information 
with  regard  to  the  working  hours  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  but  it  may 
be  said  generally  that  it  is  the  sun  that  regulates  the  duration  of  the 
work  in  the  fields. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Monographs  on  the  different  regions  of  the 
country  (i)  the  Agricultural  Department  has  published  in  most  cases,  indicate 
a  working  day  in  winter  from  6  or  7  a.  m.  to  5  or  6.  p.  m.  and  in  summer  from 
4  or  5  a.  m.  to  7  or  8  p.  m.,  with  about  two  hours  rest  during  the  day.  But 
this  applies  mainly  to  the  case  of  the  gagistes  and  so  the  information  is  in- 
omplete.  It  is  advisable,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  a  distinction,  as  far 
as  the  duration  of  the  agricultural  work  is  concerned,  between  the  three 
classes  of  agricultural  labourers  previously  considered,  as  the  conditions  of 
these  classes  are  different,  and  it  will  then  be  easily  seen  tha.t  the  gagistes  and 
tdcherons  have  the  longest  days,  the  former,  because,  being  house  servants, 
they  must  always  remain  at  the  farm  house,  the  second  because  they  work 
by  the  piece  ;  both,  then,  "follow  the  sun  ".  On  the  other  hand,  the  day 
labourers,  whose  affinity  to  the  industrial  workmen  is  closer,  are  trying  to 
obtain  more  or  less  fixed  hours,  on  an  average  twelve  a  day.  And  this  is 
possible  in  view  of  the  kind  of  work  entrusted  to  them.  There  is  to  be 
observed,  also,  a  general  tendency  towards  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
agiicultural  work,  which  is  most  marked  in  the  regions  of  large  farms 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  industrial  centres. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  wages,  giving  special 
attention  to  the  modes  of  payment  and  the  rate  of  pay. 

In  the  first  place  the  wages  may  be  calculated  in  respect  to  the  time  or 
to  the  quantity  of  work  done.  In  respect  to  time,  the  wages  may  be  per 
year,  per  month,  per  day  and  per  hour. 

Wages  per  year  imply  a  long  contract,  for  at  least  one  year,  but  such  con- 
tracts are  tending  slowly  to  disappear.  It  is,  in  fact,  evident  that  contracts 

(i)  See  Sources  of  this  article. 
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for  a  year  impose  too  great  an  obligation  on  the  farm  labourer,  and  where 
they  still  exist  they  are  a  heritage  of  times  and  customs  of  the  past.  They 
are  only  made  with  farm  house  servants. 

Wages  are  most  usually  calculated  by  the  month  in  the  case  of  the 
gagistes.  The  month  is  the  shortest  period  for  which  they  are  employed. 
Those,  indeed,  who  are  not  satisfied  serve  their  month  and  go  to  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere. 

The  day  labourer  is  paid  by  the  day  ;  as  are  also  labourers  who  work  by 
the  day  at  the  farm  house.  There  are  also  wages  paid  per  half  or  quarter  of 
a  day,  especially  in  the  case  of  women  who  cannot  leave  their  homes  for  an 
entire  day  and  can  only  engage  to  work  for  a  few  hours. 

On  Belgian  farms  wages  are  also  paid  by  the  hour,  but  this  is  rare. 
The  verification  of  the  number  of  hours  actually  worked  in  this  field  is 
very  difiicult.  It  requires  a  special  system  of  bookkeeping,  both  fatiguing 
and  inconvenient.  However,  the  neighbourhood  of  urban  and  undustrial 
centres  where  wages  are  generally  paid  by  the  hour  in  the  factories  has  here 
and  there  led  to  the  farmers  adopting  the  system. 

The  other  mode  of  calculating  wages  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
work  done,  by  the  piece  and  by  the  job. 

The  former  is  usual  when  the  labourer  is  engaged  to  perform  a  given 
kind  of  work  at  a  rate  of  so  much  for  a  definite  portion,  so  much,  that  is, 
per  square  metre,  so  much  per  100  kg.  of  grain  threshed  etc. ;  the  latter,  when 
he  assumes  the  charge  and  the  responsibility  of  executing  the  whole  of  a 
given  work  ;  thus,  if  a  tdcheron  engages  to  harvest  the  beetroot  crop  on 
an  area  of  15  hectares  at  55  francs  the  hectare. 

And  the  labourer  who  threshes  grain  by  the  piece  may  suspend  his  work 
at  any  moment ;  but  he  who  has  undertaken  the  mowing  of  a  given  area 
is  obliged  to  finish  the  job  at  his  own  risk  and  peril. 

While,  however,  wages  paid  by  the  piece  are  generally  those  of  indi- 
vidual labourers,  wages  may  be  paid  by  the  job  either  to  individuals  or  to 
groups,  generally  to  individuals  on  small  farms,  where  often  the  work  of 
a  single  tdcheron  suffices,  and  collectively  on  medium  sized  and  large  farms. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  work  is  arranged  on  a  co-operative  system,  by  several 
labourers  who  contract  to  do  the  work  and  divide  the  wages  almost  always 
in  equal  proportions.  The  head  of  the  group  sometimes  receives  a  slightly 
larger  amount,  for  example  50  centimes  more  a  day. 

The  farm  wages  as  above  distinguished  may  be  paid  in  money,  in  kind 
or  in  service. 

Money  is  of  course  the  principal  if  not  the  only  form  in  which 
farm  wages  are  paid.  The  gagiste  earns,  in  fact,  from  15  to  20  or  30  francs 
a  month  ;  the  day  labourer  from  2  to  3  or  4  frs.  a  day,  or  0.15,  0.25  or  0.30  frs. 
an  hour ;  and  the  tdcheron  from  20  to  25  or  40  frs.  the  ha. 

This  is  the  only  method  of  payment  in  the  case  of  th&  tdcheron  and  day 
labourer,  who  sometimes  receives  no  additional  wages  in  kind,  such  as  board 
or  lodging.  It  is,  however,  the  principal  but  not  the  sole  form  of  remuner- 
ation of  the  gagiste,  who  generally  receives  board  and  lodging  on  the  farm 
on  which  he  is  employed. 
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Wages  in  kind  form  the  principal  or  the  sole  means  of  remimeration 
in  the  case  of  certain  work  performed  by  the  piece  or  by  the  job.  Thus  a 
labourer  threshing  grain,  instead  of  receiving,  for  example,  1.50  fr.  per 
100  kg.  threshed  may  receive  a  proportion  of  the  grain,  Vu  th.  or  ^is  th. 
Another  labourer  may  undertake  to  reap  the  fields  of  a  farm  on  condition 
of  receiving  a  certain  proportion  of  the  grain.  This  system  is  still  usual 
in  Hesbaye  and  Condroz,  regions  of  medium  sized  and  large  farms,  where 
the  ordinary  labourers  (in  the  fields  and  houses)  are  not  sufficient  and  the 
more  important  work  has  to  be  given  out  to  tdcherons  on  contract. 

In  some  regions,  in  addition  to  pa3rment  in  money  it  is  customary  to 
give  the  day  labourers  and  gagistes  presents  or  perquisites.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  the  Polders,  the  day  labourers  receive  on  lease  from  the  farmer 
some  ares  of  land  already  manured  and  sown,  and  with  the  help  of  what  they 
can  make  on  the  farm  they  are  able  to  keep  rabbits  and  a  pig  or  two. 

A  third  characteristic  method  of  remunerating  labour  is  by  means  of 
special  services  rendered  to  the  labourer.  It  is  no  rar^  thing  for  the  farmer 
who  engages  labourers  to  perform  certain  work  (such  as  ploughing,  man- 
uring, transport  etc.)  or  get  it  performed  for  them.  This  kind  of  return 
ser^'ice  (unknown  in  the  manufacturing  field)  may  be  gratuitous  or  may 
be  repaid.  In  the  first  case,  it  is,  in  so  far  as  the  benefit  can  be  expressed 
in  money,  a  supplement  to  the  ordinary  wages.  In  the  second,  however, 
there  is  a  real  exchange  of  services,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  by 
each  party,  or  the  whole  or  part  of  the  work  done  by  the  agricultural 
labourer,  generally  belonging  to  the  class  of  day  labourers,  is  paid  for  by 
means  of  certain  services  rendered  by  the  farmer.  Thus,  in  the  region  of 
the  Dunes,  the  servants  and  farm  labourers,  generally,  on  hoUdays  have 
free  use  of  their  employers'  horses  and  wagons  for  ploughing,  manuring 
etc.  Elsewhere,  however,  the  day  labourers  are  compensated  for  their 
labour  by  means  of  services  of  various  kind  ;  the  preparation  and  sowing 
of  a  piece  of  land,  transport  of  material  and  produce  etc. 

There  are,  finally,  no  recent  official  statistics  in  regard  to  the  rate  of 
farm  wages  and  the  information  in  unofficial  publications  is  generally 
Httle  rehable. 

From  the  manifold  examples  revealed  by  Bouche's  enquiry  above 
mentioned,  it  appears  that  nowadays  the  aimual  wages  of  farmhouse 
servants  vary  according  to  circumstances  from  a  minimum  of  500  frs.  to  a 
maximum  of  900  frs.,  including  board  for  an  average  number  of  300  da 3^5 
effective  work.  The  wages  of  day  labourers  it  may  be  said  had  in  general 
risen  considerably  between  1900  and  1912.  As,  in  fact,  appears  from  a 
special  statistical  report  on  the  fluctuations  in  wages  during  that  period, 
compiled  by  the  West  Flanders  Provincial  Agricultural  Commission,  in  1900, 
the  average  daily  wage  in  the  rural  communes  of  that  province  was  for 
men  0.96  frs.  with  board,  or  1.7  frs.  without,  and  for  women  0.57  frs.  with 
board  and  1.13  frs.  without.  These  averages  in  1912  were  respectively 
1.45  frs.  and  2.35  frs.  for  men  and  0.93  frs.  and  1.68  frs.  for  women. 
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Introduction. 


We  have  already  dealt  in  this  Bulletin  with  the  work  of  the  two  Com- 
missions which,  in  1913,  visited  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
information  upon  the  subject  of  agricultural  co-operation,  including  agri- 
cultural credit.  The  investigations  were  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  how  far  European  systems  of  co-operation  could  be  adapted 
to  meet  the  needs  of  American  agriculture,  and,  as  a  necessary  preliminary 
step  to  making  specific  recommendations,  the  Commissions  attempted  to 
ascertain  the  precise  nature  of  these  needs.  The  American  Commission 
asked  the  Governor  of  each  State  to  appoint  a  small  committee  to  prepare 
a  brief  report  on  the  State's  agricultural  needs.  Reports  were  in  due  course 
received  from  most  of  the  States  and  printed  in  a  single  volume  as  Part  3 
of  Senate  Document  No.  214. 

The  reports,  as  indeed  was  to  be  expected,  are  very  unequal  in  value ; 
but  taken  together  they  give  an  interesting  and  presumably  accurate 
account  of  America's  agricultural  needs,  and  we  shall  attempt  here  to  give 
a  summary  of  their  contents.  Without  trying  to  deal  with  the  reports  by 
States  we  shall  examine  the  needs  of  American  agriculture  under  four 
heads:  (i)  Improved  methods  of  farming;  (2)  Improved  facilities  for  the 
transport  and  sale  of  produce;  (3)  Increased  credit  facilities;.  (4)  Improved 
social  conditions. 
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§  I.  Improved  methods  of  farming. 

In  the  course  of  recent  discussions  upon  American  agriculture  it  has 
en  been  asserted  that  what  the  farmer  lacks  is  a  knowledge  of  business 
thods,  and  that  what  he  needs,  therefore,  is  something  in  the  nature 
instruction  in  the  art  of  selling.  The  average  farmer,  according  to  this 
view,  is  a  man  who  is  competent  and  hard-working  and,  as  a  technical 
farmer,  successful,  but  who  receives  verj'  little  in  exchange  for  his  prod- 
ucts because  he  is  exploited  by  food  combines  or  trusts.  An  impartial 
examination  of  the  evidence  available,  however,  rather  inclines  one  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  this  view.  That  the  farmer  is  often  a  bad  business 
man  is  undeniable ;  but  that  he  is  usually  a  combination  of  good  farmer  and 
bad  business  man  is  not  so  clear.  There  is  no  obvious  reason  why  a  man 
who  shows  intelligence  as  a  farmer  should  cease  to  be  intelligent  when  he 
comes  to  do  business  ;  and  the  real  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  indifferent 
farmer  is  usually  an  indifferent  business  man,  and  that  good  farming  — 
that  is,  intelligent  farming  — is  usually  associated  with  intelligent  business 
methods. 

At  anyrate,  leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the  question  of  the  disposal 
of  farm  produce,  there  is,  in  the  reports  with  which  we  are  dealing  a  clear 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  American  farmer  needs,  over  and  above 
everything  else,  instruction  in  improved  methods  of  cultivation.  This 
in  no  way  affects  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  if  the  farmer  were 
better  informed  as  to  the  markets  for  his  products  he  might  very  often 
secure  better  prices  for  them.  What  is  aflBrmed  is  this  :  that  while  Amer- 
ican farming  may  have  more  than  one  weak  point  it  is  really  weakest  from 
the  point  of  view  of  what  constitutes  sound  farming,  and  that,  consequently, 
it  is  towards  improvements  in  technical  agriculture  that  the  farmer  should 
first  direct  his  attention. 

To  explain  why  much  of  the  farming  in  America  is  relatively  poor 
farming,  and  much  of  it  absolutely  bad  farming,  a  number  of  reasons 
would  have  to  be  assigned.  We  shall  refer  only  to  those  which  are  indicated 
in  the  reports  with  v  hich  we  are  dealing. 

In  the  first  place  the  American  farmer,  ever  ready  to  move  on  to  new 
lands  in  his  search  for  an  agricultural  El  Dorado,  is  constantly  trjdng  to 
farm  under  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  which  are  quite  new  to  him  and 
which  he  does  not  in  the  least  understand.  As  a  result,  his  work  for  the 
first  few  years  in  a  new  district  is  usually  a  series  of  unfortunate  and  costly 
experiments.  And  by  the  time  he  has  become  fairly  well  acquainted  with 
one  district,  and  is  farming  with  moderate  success,  he  probably  hears  of 
another  new  district  where  land  is  waiting  for  the  first  comer  and  the 
crops  are  phenomenal  —  even  for  America,  —  and  he  takes  the  trail  once 
more. 

Until  the  present  time,  free  land  or  at  anyrate  cheap  land  has  always 
been  available  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada,  and  there  is  still 
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an  enormous  territory  to  be  brought  into  cultivation,  so  that  for  a  long 
time  to  come  the  difficulty  of  the  new  settler  will  exist.  The  problem  to 
be  solved  is  how  to  provide  him  with  sufficient  information  about  the 
agricultural  conditions  of  the  district  into  which  he  has  moved  to  prevent 
his  making  serious  mistakes  in  cultivation. 

The  problem  is  referred  to  by  a  large  number  of  the  State  Commissions. 
The  Idaho  Commission  reports  thus  :  "  The  majority  of  the  farmers  of 
Idaho  are  new  settlers.  They  have  had  little  or  no  experience  with  semi- 
arid  agriculture,  and  in  many  instances  no  experience  of  any  kind  in  agri- 
culture. The  mistakes  made  under  these  conditions,  where  they  have  no 
counsel  and  advice,  are  extremely  costly  and  fatal  to  their  success.  "  Again, 
in  the  Oklahoma  report  we  read  :  "  We  need  a  general  education  of  our 
farmers  along  all  agricultural  lines.  Fundamental  in  such  education 
should  be  information  relative  to  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  as  pract- 
ically all  our  farmers  come  from  States  where  conditions  are  different  and 
will  not  realize  the  full  degree  of  success  from  their  efforts  until  they  have 
an  understanding  of  the  local  conditions.  " 

But  the  need  for  technical  instruction  in  agriculture  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  inexperienced  settler  in  the  newer  States.  New  Jersey 
is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  States,  yet  in  their  report  the  Commissioners 
say  :  "  We  do  not,  in  most  cases,  secure  the  returns  from  the  land  which 
the  intelligent  and  industrious  farmer  should  secure.  We  fail  to  conserve  the 
moisture  that  falls  upon  the  land.  We  fail  to  supply  the  lacking  plant 
food.  We  fail  to  adapt  varieties  of  crops  to  our  particular  needs.  We  fail 
to  deal  effectively  with  fungous  and  insect  enemies.  In  a  word  we  still 
have  much  to  learn  concerning  methods  of  profitable  farming.  " 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  people  interested  in  agriculture 
in  America  labour  under  no  delusion  as  to  the  average  quality  of  the  farm- 
ing there.  Fortunately  they  also  see  clearly  that  the  standard  can  only 
be  raised  by  a  well-devised  system  of  technical  instruction,  and  the  reports 
are  practically  unanimous  in  recommending  that  all  the  existing  agencies 
for  providing  such  instruction  should  be  strengthened  and  extended.  The 
method  of  providing  technical  instruction  through  county  agents  or 
demonstrators  is  viewed  with  particular  favour  by  the  Commissions.  It 
has  already  yielded  excellent  results  in  various  States,  for  the  most  part 
in  the  South,  and  is  being  extended  rapidly,  —  expert  advisers  being 
appointed  by  county  authorities  (often  with  some  financial  assistance 
from  both  State  and  Federal  authorities)  practically  as  fast  as  suitable 
men  become  available.  The  men  are  drawn  largely  from  the  Agricultural 
Colleges,  but  the  ordinary  college  course  in  agriculture  needs  to  be 
supplemented  by  some  considerable  experience  as  a  practical  farmer, 
and  by  some  further  study  of  the  economics  of  production,  in  order  to  fit 
a  man  for  the  position  of  agricultural  adviser  to  a  county.  An  adviser 
is  expected  to  carry  out  a  soil  survey  of  his  district,  to  make  soil  analyses, 
to  issue  useful  general  instructions  to  farmers  and  at  the  same  time  give 
advice  on  specific  points  to  individual  farmers,  to  solve  problems  of  farm- 
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management,  to  give  advice  as  to  the  best  methods  of  selling  farm  produce 
and,  if  necessary-,  to  organise  and  manage  a  labour  bureau. 

The  farmers'  demand  for  increased  help  from  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies will  be  met  to  a  very  considerable  extent  by  a  recent  Act  of  Congress 
—  the  so-called  "  Lever  Act "  —  under  the  provisions  of  which  a  sum  of 
23,120,000  dollars  will  be  devoted  by  the  Federal  Government  during  the 
next  nine  years  to  the  extension  of  agricultural  instruction,  on  condition 
that  the  States  contribute  in  the  same  period  of  nine  years  a  further 
sum  of  18,800,000  dollars  for  the  same  purpose. 

A  number  of  the  reports  refer  to  the  question  of  tenancy,  and  as  the 
matter  is  always  closely  connected  with  the  question  of  methods  of  culti- 
vation we  may  deal  with  it  at  this  point.  Tenancy,  or  to  be  more  precise, 
the  occupation  and  working  of  the  land  by  tenant  farmers  and  not  by  the 
real  owners  of  the  land,  is  almost  universally  alluded  to  in  the  United  States 
as  an  evil,  though  to  speak  of  "  the  evil  of  tenancy  "  is  somewhat  mislead- 
ing, when  what  is  really  intended  is  the  defectiveness  of  the  existing  system 
of  tenancy.  The  fact  that,  as  things  are,  rented  land  in  the  United  States 
is  usually  badly  farmed  land  proves  no  more  than  that  the  system  under 
which  tenants  rent  land  is  on  the  whole  a  bad  one. 

In  some  cases  the  real  nature  of  the  evil  is  seen  clearly  enough.  The 
Iowa  Commission,  speaking  of  conditions  in  that  State,  say:  "The  most 
obvious  need  is  the  recasting  of  the  present  system  of  land  tenancy. 
At  present  40  per  cent,  of  the  farms  of  the  State  are  occupied  by 
tenants.  Most  of  the  leases  run  for  but  one  year ;  a  few  are  for 
three  years,  and  some  for  five  years.  This  system  of  short  term  tenancy 
is  bad  for  the  landlord,  worse  fof  the  tenant,  and  worst  for  the  land. 
The  general  practice  of  farm  tenancy  takes  but  very  little  into  account 
the  all  important  factor  of  retaining  or  improving  the  fertility  of  the 
land.  We  need  laws,  both  Federal  and  State,  that  will  compel  consid- 
eration of  the  land  in  all  leases,  making  it  the  chief  factor  of  import- 
ance, to  be  followed  later  by  the  claims  of  the  tenant  and  the  landlord. 
We  need  mandatory  laws  providing  for  compensation  to  tenants  for  improve- 
ment both  of  the  soil  and  of  buildings.  " 

It  is  clear,  therefore  that  in  Iowa  at  least  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion recognise  that  the  evil  lies  in  the  shortness  of  the  tenancy  and  in  the 
fact  that  the  tenant  has  no  claim  to  compensation. 

In  the  report  from  N"ew  Jersey,  too,  the  difficulty  is  stated  in  its  true 
terms  :  "  The  depletion  of  the  soUs  of  our  State  has  been  hastened  by  lack 
of  wise  legislation  on  land  tenure.  Under  present  conditions  the  tenant 
is  not  in  any  way  encouraged  to  improve  his  holding.  He  knows  that  he 
IS  renting  the  farm  for  one  or  two  years,  or  at  most  for  a  few  years  only, 
and  aims  to  derive  as  large  an  income  as  possible  with  the  least  investment 
on  permanent  improvements.  He  has  no  incentive  to  adopt  methods  or 
rotations  that  would  enhance  the  crop-producing  power  of  the  land.  Europ- 
ean countries  have  long  recognized  the  wisdom  of  encouraging  the  tenant 
to  maintain  the  land  at  a  high  level  of  productiveness.     It  is  time  that 
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New  Jersey,  among  other  States,  gave  earnest  consideration  to  legislation 
on  land  tenure.  " 


§  2.  Improved  facilities  for  the  transport  and  sale  of  produce. 

In  a  country  like  the  United  States,  where  producing  regions  are  often 
at  enormously  long  distances  from  consuming  centres,  the  problem  of  prov- 
iding adequate  facilities  for  transport  and  sale  is  constantly  making 
itself  felt  in  one  form  or  another.  Occasionally  it  is  a  purely  material  quest- 
ion of  providing  the  means  of  communication  ;  more  often  it  is  a  question 
of  finding  an  economical  system  of  selling  to  take  the  place  of  methods 
which  are  regarded  as  wasteful  and  inefficient. 

There  are  references  in  the  reports  to  both  aspects  of  the  problem.  The 
need  for  good  roads  for  instance  is  insisted  upon  in  the  reports  from  Dela- 
ware, Montana,  New  Jersey,  Oregon  and  other  States;  the  need  for  organis- 
ing co-operative  selling  associations  is  referred  to  in  a  large  number  of  the 
reports ;  and  several  others  point  out  the  need  for  organising  associations 
of  consumers  in  the  towns. 

It  is  significant  that  while  the  farmers  would  appear  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  existing  railway  service  they  feel  severely  the  need  for  better  roads. 
In  fact,  railway  construction  has  outrun  the  development  of  communi- 
cation by  road,  and  many  places  enjoying  by  rail  an  excellent  service 
of  communication  with  distant  towns  are  separated  from  near-by  towns  and 
villages  by  roads  which  at  their  best  are  bad  and  at  their  worst  are  impass- 
able. As  a  result,  the  work  of  hauling  produce  from  the  farm  to  the  rail- 
way station  is  rendered  both  irregular  and  costly.  Nor  is  this  state  of 
things  confined  to  the  newly  settled  sections  of  the  country.  New  Jersey, 
long  settled  and  thickly  populated,  is  famed  for  its  good  roads,  yet  the  Com- 
mission in  that  State  report  thus :  "  Miles  and  miles  of  our  country  roads 
are  still  in  a  deplorable  condition  and  the  hauling  of  farm  produce  over 
these  roads  is  a  costly  undertaking.  "  And  again  in  the  Delaware  report 
we  read :  "  Transport  facihties  include  all  that  is  necessary  to  take  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm  to  the  door  of  the  consumer.  This  begins  with  the  haul 
from  the  farm  to  the  railway  or  wharf,  and,  therefore,  includes  the  necessity 
of  good  roads.  The  States  need  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Government, ; 
and  a  liberal  appropriation  of  Federal  funds  would  afford  the  neede 
encouragement  to  the  much  more  general  building  of  permanent  roads." 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  demand  for  better  roads  is  based,  not  on 
economic  grounds  alone,  but  also,  and  even  more  often,  on  the  ground 
that  good  roads  contribute  more  than  any  other  single  factor  to  the  ameni- 
ties of  country  life.  Bad  roads  impede  social  and  educational  develop- 
ment by  making  it  difficult  or  even  impossible  for  the  members  of  scattered 
communities  to  meet  together  for  the  discussion  of  matters  which  affect  the 
common  interest  and  call  for  common  action. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  reorganising  the  existing  selling  methods 
we  find  the  reports  practically   unanimous   in   recommending  the  form- 
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ation  of  co-operative  selling  agencies,  but  unanimous  also  in  failing  to  indi- 
cate what  steps  should  be  taken  for  their  formation  or  what  type  it  would 
be  advisable  to  establish.  The  Commissioners  as  a  rule  are  inclined  to 
suggest  tentative  measures  only  in  the  direction  of  co-operative  enterprise, 
recognising  that  much  may  still  be  done  by  improving,  and  to  some  extent 
regulating,  existing  selling  methods  rather  than  by  attempting  to  abro- 
gate them  in  their  entirely  as  many  enthusiastic  co-operators  propose. 
Thus  the  Minnesota  Commission  writes  as  follows:  "  The  policy  with  re- 
gard to  forming  new  organizations  should  be  extremely  conservative.  For 
the  present,  the  principal  work  should  be  investigational  and  educational 
rather  than  propagandist.  "  Several  of  the  Commisions  refer  to  the  need 
for  special  legislation  to  facihtate  the  establishment  and  regulation  of 
co-operative  societies,  and  the  lack  of  appropriate  legislation  has  undoubt- 
edly hampered  the  development  of  agricultural  co-operation  in  America 
to  some  extent. 

The  Commissioners  in  New  Jersey  without  committing  themselves, 
to  the  recommendation  of  any  particular  type  of  farmers'  organisation  are 
of  opinion  that  great  economies  might  be  effected  in  the  cost  of  distributing 
farm  products  if  the  different  parties  interested  in  the  problem  acted  in 
common.  This  is  a  very  different  proposal  from  the  one  usually  made, 
namely,  that  the  farmers  should  form  themselves  into  associations  from 
which  middlemen  and  merchants  would  be  rigidly  excluded.  The  New- 
Jersey  Commission  recommend  that  producers,  pubHc  carriers,  commission 
dealers  and  merchants  should  meet  together  and  discuss  plans  for  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  their  community.  "  Neglect  of  community  in- 
terests", they  add,  "  is  certain  to  react  unfavourably^on  the  individual 
producer ; "  and  they  point  out  two  directions  in  which  common  action 
is  calculated  to  jdeld  beneficial  results,  —  in  establishing  pubUc  markets 
and  in  promoting  the  formation  of  consumers'  leagues  in  towns.  With  ref- 
erence to  the  latter  movement  they  say  :  "  ^luch  has  already  been  done  in 
Europe  in  the  organisation  of  consumers'  leagues  which  secure  their  commod- 
ities from  the  individual  producer  or  from  societies  of  producers.  The 
possibiUties  in  this  direction  are  weU  illustrated  by  an  organisation  of  fac- 
tory employees  in  the  city  of  Passaic,  N.  J.  This  organisation  has  been 
buying  co-operatively  for  a  number  of  years  directly  from  producers, 
among  them  the  Monmouth  County  Farmers'  Exchange,  whose  office 
is  located  at  Freehold.  " 

Upon  the  whole,  the  reports  show  that  the  American  farmer  is  somewhat 
diffident  of  schemes  for  co-operative  production  and  sale,  and  that  he  looks 
rather  to  Federal  and  State  institutions  to  furnish  him  with  information 
which  will  enable  him  to  make  more  intelligent  use  of  the  ordinary  commer- 
cial facilities  for  the  transport  and  sale  of  his  products. 
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§  3.  Increased  credit  facilities. 

Many  of  the  reports,  before  discussing  the  question  of  providing  in- 
creased credit  faciUties,  refer  to  the  difficulties  which  sometimes  arise  with 
reference  to  a  holder's  title  to  the  land  he  occupies.  The  matter  is  of  consid- 
erable importance  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place  any  doubt  as  to  the 
legality  of  the  titles  to  land  in  a  particular  section  of  the  country  is  apt 
to  prejudice  bankers  and  the  investing  public  against  that  section ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  since  the  cost  of  proving  a  clear  title  must  be  added 
on  to  the  cost  of  any  loan  raised  on  the  land  itself,  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  farmers  that  the  system  of  land  registration  be  as  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive as  possible. 

Here  again  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  difficulty  is  not  one  which  is 
peculiar  only  to  the  more  recently  settled  States.  It  is  referred  to  in  the 
reports  from  Oklahoma,  Idaho  and  Oregon,  but  also  in  those  from  Connect- 
icut and  Georgia. 

The  Oklahoma  Commission  says :  "  Until  a  short  time  ago  the  restrict- 
ions on  Indian  lands  made  it  difficult  for  a  white  man  to  get  a  clear  title 
to  a  farm.  Even  now  so  many  complications  have  arisen  over  transfers  of 
titles  that  it  is  often  an  expensive  matter  to  prove  a  clear  title.  "  In  the 
Oregon  report,  we  read:  "Steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  compulsory 
uniformity  of  land  registration  and  State  guaranty  of  titles.  Some 
system  upon  the  Torrens  plan  of  land  registration  is  necessary  to 
cheapen  the  transfer  of  property  and  secure  simpUcity  and  safety  in 
pledging  land  as  a  security  for  credit.  "  In  Idaho  the  difficulty  arises  in 
connection  with  settlers  under  the  so-caUed  "  Carey  Act, "  who  have  to 
fulfil  certain  conditions  as  to  residence  before  they  are  granted  a  definite 
title  to  their  land.  Until  all  the  conditions  as  to  residence  are  fulfilled 
these  settlers  are  unable  to  borrow  anything  on  the  security  of  their  hold- 
ings. The  Commission  says:  "Some  means  must  be  devised  whereby  i 
settlers  on  Carey  Act  projects  may  receive  early  title  to  their  lands,  so  that 
they  may  be  enabled  to  give  some  security  for  borrowed  capital,  which  they 
must  have  in  order  to  develop  their  property  and  make  payments  on  their 
water  rights."  The  Connecticut  Commission,  speaking  of  the  proposal 
to  create  a  land  mortgage  institute  of  the  Landschaft  type,  says  :  "  If; 
this  were  to  be  done,  a  simplification  of  our  methods  of  land  registration' 
and  the  adoption  of  someting  like  the  Torrens  system  would  be  needful  andj 
there  would  be  need  of  further  simplification  of  our  customary  foreclosure! 
proceedings.  " 

Turning  now  to  the  evidence  as  to  the  need  for  furnishing  special  credit 
facihties  for  agriculture  we  find,  as  has  been  found  in  the  course  of  every 
enquiry  made  in  the  United  States,  that  the  financial  position  of  the  farmers 
as  a  class  varies  w  idely  from  one  district  to  another.  While  on  the  one  hand, 
in  North  CaroUna,  the  average  farmer  "  either  has  no  credit  at  all  or  is 
compelled  to  use  such  form  of  high  priced  credit  as  he  can  obtain  from 
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the  merchant,"  and  in  New  Mexico,  "  the  average  rate  of  interest  paid  by 
the  farmer  on  short  time  loans  exceeds  12  per  cent,  and  he  has  great  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  money  sufi&cient  for  his  needs ; "  on  the  other  hand  in 
the  older  rural  districts  of  Wisconsin,  "  money  for  development  purposes 
is  cheaper  than  it  is  in  the  cities",  and  in  Minnesota,  "  there  seems 
to  be  no  discrimination  against  farmers  and  in  favour  of  local  merchants 
in  the  matter  of  interest  rates  on  short   time  loans.  " 

In  Arizona  the  Commission  reports  that,  "It  is  usual  almost  every- 
where for  commercial  agencies  to  take  advantage  of  the  needs  of  the  farmers 
and  either  force  him  to  sell  his  products  at  a  disadvantage  or  to  borrow 
money  at  excessive  rates  of  interest,  or  under  conditions  fraught  with 
peril  to  himself.  "  The  Texas  Commission  finds  that,  "  The  State  needs 
improvement  in  the  credit  and  financial  facilities  now  at  the  command  of 
the  farmer  ;  "  and  the  Utah  Commission  that,  "  The  State  needs  a  quicker 
and  cheaper  supply  of  money  for  farm  loans. " 

The  evidence  from  Connecticut  is  to  the  effect  that  the  facilities 
of  the  farmer  for  long  term  credit  in  that  State  may  be  considered  "  fairly 
adequate  ",  except  that  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  loans  by  amortiza- 
tion payments  is  practically  unknown. 

Naturally,  the  recommendations  of  the  different  State  Commissions 
as  to  what  steps  should  be  taken  in  the  matter  of  providing  additional 
credit  for  agriculture,  also  vary  widely.  Some  of  the  Commissions  declare 
unhesitatingly  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  some  form  of  co-operative 
credit  institute,  —  mortgage  banks  with  bond  issuing  powers  for  the  provi- 
sion of  long  term  credit  for  land  purchase  and  permanent  improvements, 
and  co-operative  credit  unions  for  the  provision  of  agricultural  credit  as 
distinguished  from  land  mortgage  credit.  Others  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that 
upon  the  w  hole  the  business  of  providing  credit  can  safely  be  left  to  ordinary 
banks  and  private  companies  {e.  g.,  life  insurance  companies)  which  have 
large  sums  to  invest.  As  a  rule  the  Commissions  which  consider  that  addi- 
tional faciHties  are  required  make  no  suggestion  as  to  type  of  credit  insti- 
tute which  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  in  order  that  such  fadhties  may  be 
provided. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  plea  for  greater  facilities  for  obtaining 
long  term  loans  upon  favourable  terms  of  repayment  is  usually  made  in 
the  interests  of  the  tenant  class.  Thus  in  the  Minnesota  report,  we  read  : 
"  In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  we  believe  that  the  tenant  farmer  has 
not  received  sufiicient  attention.  The  inefficient  renter,  who  shifts  from 
one  locality  to  another,  perhaps  deserves  to  be  left  out  of  account.  We 
beUeve,  however,  that  under  the  present  conditions  of  high  land  values,  it 
is  difficult  for  the  industrious  and  efficient  tenant  to  acquire  ownership  of 
land,  and  that  a  system  of  long  time  loans  with  an  amortization  feature 
would  be  a  distinct  benefit  to  such  renters.  "  The  IVIississippi  Commission 
is  in  favour  of  estabUshing  some  form  of  land  mortgage  institute  with  power 
to  issue  bonds  on  the  ground  that  this  system  "  would  furnish  investments 
for  those  who  are  now  absentee  landlords  and  allow  the  purchase  of  their 
land  by  the  tenants. " 
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The  "Washington  Commission  favours  the  creation  of  a  mortgage 
credit  institute  on  the  lines  of  the  German  Landschaft.  The  West  Virginia 
Commission,  on  the  other  hand,  beHeves  that  in  any  endeavour  to  improve 
credit  conditions  attention  should  first  be  concentrated  upon  banks,  trust 
companies,  building  and  loan  associations  and  other  established  financial 
organisations.  The  single  Commissioner  who  reports  on  the  needs  of  Oklahoma 
says  :  "  Much  is  said  about  credit  systems  and  about  high  rates  of  interest 
charged  to  farmers.  In  my  opinion  this  matter  will  adjust  itself  when  farmers 
farm  in  such  a  manner  as  to  accumulate  a  surplus  sufficient  to  improve  and 
stock  their  farms.  Interest  rates  are  subject  to  an  economic  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  when  the  security  which  the  farmer  gives  the  banker  is  im- 
proved rates  of  interest  will  fall.  I  do  not  believe  this  matter  merits  any 
special  attention.  "  In  Kentucky  the  Commission  does  not  think  that 
European  systems  of  land  mortgage  credit  could  be  successfully  introduced 
into  the  United  States  where  there  is  a  shifting  population,  and  where, 
in  addition,  the  strongly  individuaHstic  temperament  of  the  average  farmer 
would  prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  their  smooth  working.  In  Connecticut, 
as  we  have  already  noted,  the  existing  facilities  for  long  term  credit  are 
considered  fairly  adequate. 

With  reference  to  the  provision  of  short  term  or  personal  credit  to  enable 
the  farmer  to  meet  the  annually  recurring  need  of  his  business  there  is  a 
like  diversity  of  opinion  in  the  reports  of  the  Commissions.  The  Georgia 
Commissioners  say  i  "We  beHeve  that  short  term,  cheap,  safe  and  elastic 
credit  can  be  secured  by  our  farmers  by  the  organising  of  rural  communi- 
ties into  co-operative  credit  unions",  and  the  Iowa  Commission  is  in- 
favour  of  the  introduction  of  co-operative  unions  of  the  Rafifeisen  type.  But : 
the  Connecticut  Commissioners  say  :  "  It  seems  to  your  Committee  that  thai 
credit  facilities  of  Connecticut  are  already  of  such  a  character  that  a  wise! 
extension  of  their  use  would  go  far  towards  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people  ;^ 
and  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  credit  unions  of  the  Raffeisen  type  would! 
find  congenial  soil  among  our  farming  population,  especially  if  these  union^ 
were  characterized,  as  is  usual,  by  the  unlimited  liability  of  the  members. 
The  Oklahoma  Commission  is  more  emphatic  in  its  opinion,  and  says 
its  report :  "  Easy  and  cheap  credit  seems  to  be  the  panacea  generaUji 
recommended  for  all  agricultural  troubles.  It  is  true  that  the  conditio 
of  the  peasants  in  a  mimber  of  European  countries  has  been  improved  b] 
the  personal  credit  system,  but  their  whole  foundation  of  agricultural  con- 
ditions differs  so  absolutely  from  what  we  have  here  in  Oklahoma  that  the 
adoption  of  such  a  system  by  us  is,  so  far,  out  of  the  question.  " 

It  is  a  fact  worth  noting  that  throughout  the  reports  it  is  never  suggest- 
ed that  the  duty  of  financing  agriculture  is  one  which  devolves  upon  the 
State.  The  Commissions,  as  we  have  already  seen,  do  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend that  public  money  should  be  devoted  on  a  generous  scale  to  agri- 
cultural schools  and  colleges  and  to  all  the'^'various  agencies  for  the  improve- 
ment of  technical  agriciilture.  They  are  -in  favour  of  State  aid  for'the 
improvement  of  country  roads,  for  the  provision  of  schools^in" rural  districts, 
and,  in  a  word,tfor  the 'support  of  any  scheme  of  obvious' public  utility, 
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material  or  moral.  But  they  do  not  propose  that  the  State  should  provide 
the  additional  capital  which  American  farmers  need  for  the  better  organi- 
sation of  their  business. 


§  4.  Improved  socl\l  conditions. 

It  is  admittedly  impossible  to  separate  entirely  the  question  of  the 
improvement  of  social  conditions  in  the  rural  districts  from  that  of 
the  improvement  of  the  economic  position  of  the  farming  class.  But  neither 
is  it  true  that  social  conditions  are  determined  solely  by  economic  condi- 
tions, and  it  is  at  least  convenient,  and  at  the  same  time  adds  something 
to  clearness,  to  examine  the  former  under  a  separate  head. 

A  number  of  causes  have  combined  to  make  life  in  the  small  villages 
and  in  the  open  country  somewhat  hard  and  dreary-.  This  is  true  even  of 
rural  life  in  New  England  and  in  other  long  settled  regions  where  towns 
are  comparatively  numerous  and  the  means  of  communication  are  relatively 
good  ;  but  it  is  true  especially  of  the  life  in  the  farming  districts  of  the  Cent- 
ral and  Western  States  where  the  distances  to  be  travelled  for  purposes 
of  business  or  pleasure  are  great  and  communication  is  made  more  diffi- 
cult by  the  absence  of  good  roads,  where  very  few  of  the  comforts  and  amen- 
ities of  life  are  to  be  enjoyed,  where  there  is  but  Uttle  social  interest  and 
the  community  spirit  is  practically  non-existent.  Under  such  conditions 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  young  people  find  life  in  the  country  irk- 
some or  that  the  older  people  move  into  the  tow  ns  as  soon  as  their  means  will 
permit  them  to  give  up  \\orking  on  the  land. 

The  Commissions  are  practically  unanimous  in  recognising  the  fact  that 
life  in  the  country  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  They  urge,  in  the  first  place, 
the  need  for  better  educational  facilities ;  in  the  second  place,  the  need  for 
increased  opportunities  for  recreation  and  amusement.  The  >7ew  Jersey 
Commission  writes  thus:  "  By  estabUshing  agricultural  courses  in  our 
pubUc  schools,  by  providing  better  trained  teachers,  by  reorganising  social 
activities  we  shall  lay  the  foundation  for  systems  of  education  dealing 
directly  with  the  individual  and  directly  with  problems  that  need  solution. " 
The  Illinois  Commission  writes  to  the  same  effect :  "  Better  school  conditions 
demand  the  attention  of  the  State  and  we  suggest  the  necessity  for  a  new- 
State  law  providing  for  the  modernisation  of  country  schools  and  the 
introduction  of  vocational  courses  of  instruction.  " 

It  is  a  very  common  complaint  of  the  farmers  that  the  teachers  in  coun- 
try schools  are  not  only,  in  general,  poorly  trained  for  their  work,  but  are, 
moreover,  usually  out  of  sympathy  with  rural  Hfe.  This  Is  undoubtedly 
true,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  numerous  notable  exceptions  ;  and 
the  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  Country  schools  as  a  rule  are  small,  ill- 
equipped  and  badh'  supported  financially.  School  governors,  having 
appointed  a  teacher  —  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  must  be  noted,  for  the 
period  of  perhaps  six  months  during  vrhich  the  school  will  be  open  and  for 
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no  longer  —  too  often  take  no  further  interest  in  the  fate  of  either  school  or 
teacher.  Naturally,  under  these  conditions,  very  few  really  able  men  or 
women  can  be  attracted  into  the  service  of  rural  schools. 

The  matter  is  a  serious  one  and  the  demand  for  better  schools  is  every 
day  becoming  more  insistent.  There  is  a  very  pressing  need  for  additional 
training  colleges  for  teachers  in  rural  schools,  and  there  is  a  movement 
on  foot  (at  present  unfortunately  not  very  widespread)  to  consolidate 
a  number  of  small  rural  schools  into  one  efficient,  well-equipped  district 
school.  It  is  rapidly  being  recognised,  too,  that  a  well  organised  school 
has  a  very  wide  field  of  usefulness  open  to  its  activities  and  is  capable  of 
serving  as  a  social  and  educational  centre  for  the  whole  community.  The 
schoolmaster  in  a  rural  neighbourhood  is  in  one  sense  in  a  privileged  pos- 
ition. He  can  initiate  schemes  for  the  better  organisation  of  the  economic 
or  social  Ufe  of  the  community  without  running  the  risk  of  being  accused 
of  having  interests  of  his  own  to  serve,  and  he  may  fairly  expect  to  be 
supported  by  everyone  who  has  the  well-being  of  the  community  at  heart. 

For  this  reason,  among  many  others,  the  awakening  of  public  interest 
in  rural  education  may  fairly  he  regarded  as  a  fact  of  profound  impor- 
tance, full  of  promise  for  the  future  of  rural  America. 


RUSSIA. 


HOME  COLONIvSATION  IN  SIBERIA  (i)  IN  1913 


§  I.  General  progress  of  state  directed  colonisation. 

The  readers  of  our  Bulletin  already  know  (2)  that  the  colonisation  of 
the  immense  desert  tracts  of  Russia  beyond  the  Ural  Moimtains  was  one 
of  the  chief  features  of  the  extensive  programme  of  agricultural  reform 
initiated  in  1906  by  the  Ministry  presided  over  by  the  late  P.  A.  Stolypin. 
The  suppresssion  of  the  former  system  of  collective  ownership  on  the  part 
of  the  "  mir  "  and  the  purchase  of  land  though  the  medium  of  the  Peasants' 
Bank  not  sufficing,  in  spite  of  improved  methods  of  farming,  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  land  among  a  population  that  in  the  natural  course  increases 
-o  rapidly  as  the  Russian,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  settle  the  super- 
abundant peasants  who  had  no  land  in  districts  outside  of  European  Russia. 
It  was  principally  with  this  view  the  systematic  colonisation  of  Russia  in 
Asia  was  organized  by  the  State. 

The  measures  taken  by  the  Government  to  encourage  and  promote 
this  colonisation  belong  to  two  different  systems.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
"  General  Colonisation  Department "  (UepeceaeHHecKoe  yrrpaB.ieHie), founded 
for  the  purpose  at  Petrograd,  undertook  to  explore,  classify,  settle  the 
boundaries  of  and  "  prepare  "  the  land  suitable  for  colonisation  on  scientific 
lines.  On  the  other,  a  whole  series  of  special  facilitations  were  accorded 
by  Decree  to  all  settlers  in  the  Transural  regions. 

Of  course  these  two  systems  were  to  work  simultaneously  and  complete 
each  other.  The  organisation  of  the  holdings  was  to  correspond  with  the 
number  of  emigrants,  to  none  of  whom  was  to  be  assigned  land  that  was 
not  sufficiently  prepared  in  regard  to  the  fixing  of  the  legal  boundaries, 
irrigation,  clearing,  roads  and  the  principal  requirements  of  ordinary  life. 
But,  actually,  things  took  quite  a  different  course. 

A  succession  of  bad  harvests,  the  agrarian  disorders  of  1906  and  1907 
in  European  Russia,  the  excessive  facilitations  granted  at  the  first  to  emi- 

(i)  Including  the  "  Region  of  the  Steppes  "  and  some  parts  of  Turkestan. 
(2)  See  article  "  General  Outline  of  the  New  Russian  Land  Reforms  "  in  the  numbers  of 
this  Bulletin  for  November,  1913  and  January,  1914. 
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grants,  and  other  circumstances  it  would  take  too  long   to  enumerate 
here,  gave  an  absolutely  imexpected  incentive  to  emigration  to  Siberia. 
From  46,000  and  44,000  in  1904  and  1905,  the  number  of  emigrants  in- 
creased to  217,000  in  the  first  year  in  which  the  land  reform  came  into  J 
force  (1906),  and  by  a  bound  reached  in  the  next  year  577,000  and  at  last  ' 
attained  the  enormous  figures  of  759,000  and  707,000  persons.         » 

With  so  extraordinary  and  unexpected  an  invasion,  the  General  Colon-  ^ 
isation  Department  of  course  found  itself  quite  unable  to  cope.     In  spite  1 
of  a  very  considerable  increase  of  its  funds,  and  the  admirable  energy 
exhibited  by  all  its  numerous  staff,  it  was  soon  quite  materially  impossible 
for  it  to  prepare  the  number  of  holdings  indispensable  for  the  ever  rising 
flood  of  emigrants. 

The  Government  had  to  take  energetic  measures  to  check  the  influx  of 
colonists,  thousands  of  whom,  indeed,  who  had  started  without  reflection, 
and  without  any  of  the  qualities  required  for  a  good  colonist,  already  dis- 
couraged, asked  to  be  sent  home.  The  facilitations,  too  liberally  granted 
to  the  emigrants  in  the  earlier  years,  were  reduced  ;  a  more  severe  examin- 
ation of  the  colonists  applying  instituted  and,  other  circumstances  being 
favourable,  finally  the  invasion  could  be  checked.  In  1910  the  total  num- 
ber of  emigrants  to  Siberia  decreased  to  310,000  and  the  next  year  it  did 
not  exceed  226,000.  The  General  Colonisation  Department  could  breathe 
a  little,  and  the  natural  proportion  between  the  land  prepared  and  the  num- 
ber of  colonists  provided  with  lots  for  cultivation  could  be  re-established. 
In  191 2  there  was  again  a  slight  increase  in  the  immigration  to  Si- 
beria, the  number  of  new  comers  amounting  to  259,000,  but  the  Colonis- 
ation Department  is  now  master  of  the  situation  and  the  land  prepared  is 
sufficient  not  only  for  the  requirements  of  the  new  comers,  but  also  for  the  j 
provision  of  large  reserves  to  meet  future  demands. 

In  1913,  for  which  the  first  statistical  summaries  have  just  appeared, 
the  increase  of  immigration  was  further  marked  and  to  a  considerable  degree. 
The  total  number  of  newcomers  was  327,500.  But  as  we  shall  see,  the  pre- 
paration of  the  holdings  for  immediate  colonisation  has  increased  in  even 
larger  proportion  and  the  Government  is  in  a  position  not  only  to  reduce 
some  of  the  credits  granted  for  the  purpose,  but  also  to  use  the  savings  for 
the  extension  of  its  work  of  organization  preparatory  to  colonisation  to 
new  districts,  not  yet  included  in  the  colonisation  areas. 

It  was  time  this  last  result  was  reached.  In  fact,  the  land  traversed 
by  the  great  lines  of  communication,  railways,  roads  or  rivers,  is  already 
overstocked  with  colonies.  To  render  possible  a  further  influx  of  immi- 
grants, and  direct  their  course  towards  those  regions  it  is  most  important  to 
secure  for  European  colonisation  for  purposes  of  commerce  or  industry  or 
the  security  of  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire,  it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  open 
up  these  countries  by  means  of  new  lines  of  communication.  This  is  the 
most  urgent  problem  the  future  calls  for  the  settlement  of,  so  that  there 
may  be  a  further  extension  of  colonisation  in  the  regions  still  unoccupied. 
But  let  us  leave  the  future  and  return  to  the  work  done  in  1913. 
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§  2.  IvEGISLATION  AND  REGUI*ATION  OF  COLONISATION. 


The  gradual  and  continual  increase  of  economic  activity  in  the  regions 
of  comparatively  old  colonisation  has  given  rise  in  these  regions  to  a  whole 
series  of  new  problems,  the  solution  of  which  has  necessitated  considerable 
legislative  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  authorities.  The  rights 
of  ownership,  lease  or  usufruct,  granted  often  too  hastily  to  the  colonists 
on  their  first  establishment,  had  to  be  reconsidered  and  at  last  no  longer 
given.  Special  measures  have  had  to  be  taken  to  encourage  the  form- 
ation of  large  and  medium  sized  holdings.  The  progress  of  livestock  im- 
provement rendered  the  regulation  of  pasture  land  and  steppes  necessary. 
Hamlets  and  towns,  commercial  or  industrial  enterprises  have  arisen  where 
formerly  there  were  only  "  tundras  ",  and  here  also  it  was  necessary  to 
legislate  and  regulate.  Land  formerly  xmproductive  has  been  gained  for 
agriculture  by  means  of  remarkably  expensive  irrigation  works,  such  as  the 
construction  of  the  Galitzin  and  Woronzoff  canals  in  the  Muchansk  steppe  (i) 
and  the  great  Romanoff  canal,  not  yet  completed,  in  the  « Himger 
Steppe » (2).  It  was  necessary  to  regulate  the  colonisation  of  this  land  so  as  to 
ensure  that  its  cultivation  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  high  price  of  the 
land  thus  conquered  from  nature.  Every^vhere,  finally,  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  the  immense  territory,  the  most  various  measures  must  be 
taken  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  general  conditions  of  life  of 
the  colonists. 

Among  the  legislative  and  administrative  acts  of  every  kind  to  which 
the  solution  of  these  various  problems  gave  rise  in  the  year  1913,  let  us  men- 
tion quite  specially  those  relative  to  the  following  matters  :     k-. 

Extension  to  any  Russian  subject  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  emi- 
grants in  the  Transural  provinces,  up  to  the  present  reserved  to  certain 
social  classes  only. 

Opening  to  colonisation  of  large  areas  in  the  "  Himger  Steppe  "  (Pro- 
vince of  Samarkand),  along  the  sections  of  the  Romanoff  Canal  already 
finished.  Opening  to  colonisation  of  a  large  part  of  the  Imperial  domains 
in  the  district  of  Nerchinsk. 

Grant  of  full  ownership  to  the  colonists  established  there  as  simple 
tenants  of  numerous  areas  of  Crown  Land  in  the  provinces  of  Amur  and 
along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Preliminary  measures  for  a  general  readjustment  of  the  holdings  be- 
longing to  the  Cossacks  of  Semiryetchensk  so  as  to  liberate  for  colonisatio -o- 
large  areas  of  cultivable  ground. 


(i)  See  the  article,  "  Home  Colonisation  in  the  Caucasus  front  1908  /o  1912  ",  in  the  niun- 
ber  of  this  Bulletin  for  October  last. 
(2)  In  the  province  of  Samarkand. 
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Grant  of  various  facilitations  for  the  encouragement  of  the  establish- 
ment of  commercial  and  industrial  undertakings  in  towns  and  rural  centres. 

General  regulation  of  leases  and  pasture  land. 

New  conditions  in   regard  to  credits  granted  to  immigrants  on  their 
first  establishment. 

Transfer  of  1,000,000  roubles  to  the  "Alexander  III  Fund"  for  the'^ 
satisfaction  of  the  religious  requirements  of  the  colonists. 

Various  measures  for  combating  the  use  of  opium  in  the  provinces  of 
the  Amur  and  the  Pacific  coast  etc. 


§  3.  Delimitation  and  general  readjustment  of  colonisation  areas. 

If  from  the  domain  of  legislative  and  administrative  measures  we 
pass  to  that  of  the  material  work  executed  in  the  course  of  191 3  on  the  in- 
itiative of  the  General  Colonisation  Department,  it  is  incontestably  the  pre- 
paration of  the  land  that  first  deserves  our  attention.  Let  us  distinguish 
here  between  the  scientific  delimitation  with  the  object  of  establishing; 
the  rights  of  ownership,  the  general  preparation  with  that  of  rendering  the 
soil  fit  for  cultivation  and  the  special  measures  intended  to  render  the  land 
made  fit  for  cultivation  habitable  by  the  colonists. 

The  final  operation  of  the  scientific  delimitation,  or  the  division  of: 
the  land  already  prepared  in  other  respects  into  individual  holdings,  with 
the  help  of  surveying  and  the  marking  off  of  boundaries,  was  carried  out  over 
a  total  area  of  2,300,000  deciatines  (2,320,000  ha.)  (i).  Remarkable  as  it 
was]f or  its  cheapness — the  total  cost  did  not  exceed  1,000,000  roubles — this 
considerable  work  was  still  more  remarkable  as  regards  the  area  of  the  hold* 
ings  which  were  surveyed  and  for  which  the  boundaries  were  fixed  in  a 
single  year.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  work  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  surveying  carried  out  in  Transural  Russia.  To  ar- 
rive at  a  precise  idea  of  it,  it  will  be  enough  to  point  out  that  in  the  course 
of  the  last  three  years  alone  (1911,1912  and  1913),  the  total  area  surveyed 
and  marked  off  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Colonisation  Depart- 
ment attained  the  considerable  size  of  6,000,000  deciatines,  equal  to  the 
united  area  of  Belgium  and  Holland. 

As  regards  the  first  delimitation  of  the  still  unoccupied  land,  it  was  al- 
ready possible  in  191 2  to  reduce  the  amount  of  this  land,  with  the  help 
of  the  reserves  available  from  previous  years,  by  nearly  50  %  of  the  area 
it  had  in  1911,  or  from  3,000,000  to  1,600,000  deciatines.  In  1913,  this 
course  could  be  continued  and  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  work  of 
this  kind  still  to  be  done  intensified.  The  original  delimitation  of  uncultiv- 
ated land  was  restricted  to  an  area  of  1,107,000  deciatines  ;  684,000  de- 
ciatines were  intended  for  collective  colonisation  and  the  other  423,000 
deciatines  for  individual  colonisation. 

(i)  I  deciatine  =  1.09  ha. 
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The  saving  realised  by  these  important  reductions  of  the  the  work  of 
preparation  in  the  regions  of  future  colonisation  of  especially  agricultural 
character  have  permitted  the  attempt,  made  for  the  first  time  in  1913,  of 
preparing  colonies  intended  especially  for  forestry  industry  in  the  celebrated 
"  taiga  "  of  Siberia.  In  accordance  with  the  general  rule  of  only  under- 
taking specially  expensive  works  of  preparation  in  important  districts 
or  with  a  view  to  the  security  of  the  frontiers  or  in  consideration  of  mineral 
or  other  exceptional  resources,  for  the  attempt  in  question  an  area  of 
10,000  deciatines  of  the  "  taiga  "  of  Mariinsk  in  the  province  of  Tomsk 
has  been  taken.  It  was  necessary  to  construct  more  than  140  versts  oi 
raods  only  to  make  this  remote  region  accessible,  where  twenty  five  for- 
est colonies  have  been  delimited,  their  boundaries  fixed  and  the  colonies 
organized  in  advance. 

Among  the  other  delimitation  undertakings  of  the  surveyors  of  the  Gen- 
eral Colonisation  Department,  let  us  mention  the  division  and  marking  off 
of  80,000  hectares  of  lots  for  individual  colonisation  in  districts  not  yet 
occupied  in  the  older  colonisation  areas,  the  delimitation,  surveying  and 
marking  off  of  340,000  deciatines  already  occupied  by  immigrants  from 
the  European  provinces,  the  organization  in  advance  of  778,000  deciatines 
to  be  assigned  to  KLirghiz  nomads  who  desire  to  settle  as  farmers,  that  of 
1,108,000  deciatines  of  various  holdings,  finally,  intended  to  serve  as  colon- 
isation reserves  (the  greater  part)  or,  for  the  establishment  of  special  com- 
mercial or  industrial  undertakings  in  places  most  suitable  for  such  enter- 
prise. 

To  the  above  measures  must  also  be  added  those  taken  by  the  General 
Colonisation  Department  with  a  view  to  the  readjustment  of  the  holdings 
belonging  to  the  "  local  population  ",  that  is  to  say  to  Russians  established 
in  the  country  before  State  colonisation  was  begun  or  to  native  inhabitants 
of  the  various  races  and  nationalities  that  occupy  these  immense  regions. 
These  measures,  up  to  the  present  consisting  only  in  a  series  of  preparatory 
operations  in  view  of  a  definite  readjustment  to  be  carried  out  gradually, 
affect  a  total  area  of  4,500,000  ha.  and  cost  in  1913  alone  altogether  more 
than  1,000,000  roubles. 


§  4.  Measures  for  the  facilitation  of  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 


With  the  object  of  facilitating  the  cultivation  of  the  colonisation  areas, 
the  General  Department  has  taken  steps  with  a  view,  in  the  first  place,  to 
rendering  the  holdings  easily  accessible,  and,  in  the  second,  to  draining  or 
irrigating,  according  to  circumstances,  and  finally  deforesting  the  land, 
when  the  colonists  could  not  do  it  by  their  own  efforts. 

The  special  credit  annually  granted  for  the  construction  and  mainten- 
ance of  roads  in  the  various  regions  of  colonisation  increased  from  year  to 
year;  in  1913  it  had  become  4,500,000  roubles.     With  this  large  amount  it 
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was  possible  to  construct 2,172  versts(i)  of  wagon  roads,  and  complete2,9i3 
versts,  the  construction  of  which  had  been  commenced  in  previous  years, 
to  plan  and  begin  the  construction  of  4,900  new  versts  and  finally  to  repair 
and  keep  in  order  8,328  versts  previously  constructed.  This  credit  served 
also  for  the  maintenance  of  communication  by  river  between  certain 
colonies  of  West  vSiberia,  for  navigation  between  other  colonies  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  finally  for  the  organization  of  regular  goods  trafiic  by 
motor  car  in  the   Kulundin  steppe. 

The  hydraulic  engineering  work  carried  out  under  the  instructions 
of  the  General  Colonisation  Department  cost  2,000,000  roubles  in  1913.  It 
included  chiefly  the  study  of  about  5,000,000  deciatines  colonised  or  to 
be  colonised,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  water  supply,  the  sinking  of 
2,116  wells  in  various  colonies  and  the  construction  of  24  reservoirs  for 
irrigation  purposes,  and  finally  in  the  establishment  of  a  large  system  of 
canals  for  drainage  or  irrigation  of  areas  to  be  colonised. 

I^et  us  here  observe  that  the  work  of  road  construction  as  well  as^ 
of  irrigation,  carried  out  at  the  suggestion  of  the  General  Colonisation 
Department,  represents  comparatively  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
work  of  this  class  carried  out  in  the  colonisation  areas.  The  principal 
part  is  taken  by  the  State,  in  so  far  as  the  great  lines  of  communic- 
ation are  concerned,  and  the  I^and  Improvement  Department,  as  regards 
hydraulic  engineering  work  of  general  interest,  and  to  the  Colonisation 
Department  is  left  only  the  essentially  local  work,  exclusively  intended  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  areas  under  its  control. 

The  special  credit  for  deforestation  and  extirpation  of  plants  in  the  agri- 
cultural colonies  in  the  "  taiga  "  region  only  dates  from  the  year  1912.  In 
the  year  with  which  we  are  concerned  it  was  used  for  the  clearing  of  larger 
areas  at  an  average  rate  of  143  roubles  per  deciatine.  Work  of  this  nature 
has  been  for  the  most  part  (58  %)  done  by  the  population  itself,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  employ  ees  of  the  General  Colonisation  Department.  It  is 
only  in  colonies,  where  the  population  is  not  yet  sufficient,  that  it  has  been 
altogether  carried  out  by  workmen  employed  by  the  General  Department 
and  at  its  expense  (42  %  of  the  areas  cleared).  To  hasten  and  facilitate 
the  deforestation  of  the  agricultural  colonies  of  the  "  taiga  "  districts  in 
the  provinces  of  the  Amur  and  the  Pacific  coast,  the  General  Department 
in  1913  established  three  large  sawmills  in  those  districts.  A  large  work- 
shop for  manufacture  of  forestry  produce  generally  has  also  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Province  of  Irkutsk. 


§  5.  Measures  for  the  welfare  of  the  colonists. 

Among  the  measures  for  the  advancement  of  the  material,  moral  and 
intellectual  welfare  of  the  colonists,  we  must  in  the  first  place  mention  those 

(i)  The  Russian  verst  is  equal  to  1.067  km. 
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the  object  of  which  is  the  organization  of  a  sufl&dent  and  regular  sanitary 
service  in  the  colonisation  areas. 

The  special  credit  granted  for  this  purpose  increases  annually  in  very 
notable  proportion.  In  1913,  for  example,  it  amounted  to  4,732,000 
roubles,  exceeding  the  amount  for  1912  by  287,000  roubles.  The  chief  lines 
along  which  colonisation  penetrates  being  now  provided  with  a  compar- 
atively satisfactory  sanitarv'  service,  attempt  is  being  made  to  extend  the 
same  to  regions  more  remote  from  these  lines.  Thus,  it  is  exclusively  in 
remote  regions  that  the  20  new  medical  stations  instituted  in  191 3  have  been 
estabUshed.  With  these  included,  the  medical  service  for  the  whole  colon- 
isation area  of  Siberia  on  January  ist.,  1914,  consisted  of  140  doctors  and 
630  health  officers  at  445  medical  stations. 

Further  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  recruiting  of  this  staff,  which 
is  now  a  very  difficult  matter,  a  law  of  June  28th.,  191 2,  instituted  special 
bursaries  to  enable  young  Siberians,  or,  in  default  of  them,  young  people 
of  any  part  of  the  Empire,  to  attend  the  university  courses  or  other  schools 
of  medicine  free  of  charge,  on  condition,  of  course,  of  serving  a  certain 
time  in  Siberia,  after  they  have  obtained  their  diplomas.  The  total  amount 
of  these  bursaries  in  1913  came  to  12,600  roubles. 

With  the  object  of  faciHtating  as  far  as  possible  the  establishment  of 
the  colonists,  always  a  very  expensive  matter,  above  all  in  countries  so 
remote  and  so  destitute  of  good  means  of  communication,  a  whole  system 
of  loans  for  initial  establishment  on  exceptionally  favourable  conditions 
has  been  instituted.  In  191 3  loans  of  this  kind  had  been  granted  to  33,485 
families,  62  %  of  all  those  that  had  crossed  the  Urals  in  the  period  in  quest- 
ion. The  total  amount  of  these  33,485  loans  was  4,260,801  roubles,  giv- 
ing an  average  of  a  little  more  than  127  roubles  per  loan.  If  to  the  above 
amount  we  add  that  of  the  loans  granted  in  a  similar  way  to  the  colonists 
who  had  arrived  in  the  country  before  the  commencement  of  the  year,  we 
obtain  a  general  total  for  all  loans  for  initial  estabhshment  in  1913,  of 
7,768,670  roubles  or  about  20,000,000  francs. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  we  have  spoken  of,  the  General  Colon- 
isation Department  assigns,  either  under  the  form  of  loans  on  favourable 
terms  or  under  that  mainly  of  subsidies  properly  so  called,  considerable 
sums  for  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  institutions  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  moral  and  intellectual  requirements  of  the  colonists.  The  total 
amount  of  these  sums  has  increased  year  by  year :  being  613,965  roubles  in 
1909,  879,935  roubles  in  1910,  899,020  roubles  in  1911,  1,888,370  roubles 
in  1912,  and  2,574,581  roubles  in  1913. 

Most  of  this  money  is  generally  spent  on  the  construction  and  mainten- 
ance of  churches  and  schools.  In  1913,  for  example,  the  General  Colon- 
isation Department  assigned  for  the  purpose  1,344,638,  roubles  which,  how- 
ever, was  only  about  61  %  of  the  total  amount  spent  in  the  year  on  Churches 
and  Schools.  The  rest  was  supplied  by  contributions  made  for  the  same  end 
by  the  Holy  Synod,  amounting  to  354,700  roubles,  the  Department  of 
Public  Education,  amounting  to  411,278  roubles,  the  local  administrations, 
amounting  to  72,700  and,  finally,  various  institutions  of  public  utility  and 
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many  private  individuals,  coming  altogether  to  16,322  roubles.  However, 
no  account  is  taken  in  this  list  of  the  amounts  granted  in  191 3  by  the  Holy 
Synod  for  the  special  object  of  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  and  servants 
of  125  parish  churches  and  chapels  built  in  Siberia  in  1912. 

With  these  abundant  subventions  from  public  and  private  sources  it 
was  possible  to  build  in  the  whole  of  Transural  Russia,  in  the  year  with 
which  we  are  concerned  alone,  169  churches,  67  large  and  159  small  chapels, 
83  elementary  schools  dependent  on  the  clergy  and  conducted  by  them, 
and,  finally.  510  public  schools  dependent  on  the  Department  of  Public 
Education. 


§  6.  Various  measures  for  the  extension  of  colonisation. 

In  1913  the  development  ot  agriculture  properly  so  called  was  assisted 
by  the  grant  of  subsidies  of  a  total  amount  of  246,348  roubles.  These 
subsidies  were  given  either  for  the  establishment  of  model  farms,  or  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  introduction  of  new  crops  or  improved  methods 
of  farming. 

Desiring  to  encourage  the  tendency,  which  has  become  marked  from 
year  to  year,  of  the  older  colonists  to  pass  voluntarily  from  the  system  of 
collective  property  held  by  the  "  mir  "  to  that  of  individual  ownership  and 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  readjustment  necessitated  by  the  change,  the  Gen-( 
eral  Colonisation  Department  placed  at  the  free  disposal  of  the  colonists 
a  whole  staff  of  surveyors  and  experts  instructed  either  simply  to  direct 
and  supervise  the  work  done  by  the  peasants  themselves,  or,  at  their  re- 
quest, to  carry  it  out  for  them  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The  expend'^J 
iture  in  this  connection  amounted  in  1913  to  983,645  roubles. 

By  way  of  a  preliminary  study  of  the  regions  not  yet  included  in  the 
colonisation  areas,  fifteen  scientific  expeditions  in  1913  explored  a  total 
area  of  25,000,000  deciatines  (27.500,000  ha.  or  nearly  as  much  as  the 
entire  area  of  Italy),  ascertaining  that  about  one  fifth  of  the  area  thus 
studied  was  adapted  for  profitable  agricultural  colonisation. 

One  of  the  most  effective  measures  taken  by  the  General  Colonisation 
Department,  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  the  extension  of  modern 
methods  of  farming  among  the  colonists,  was  the  institution,  in  all  the  most 
important  centres  of  the  colonisation  areas,  of  government  storehouses  for 
the  provision  of  the  local  population  with  agricultural  machinery  and  im- 
plements at  low  prices,  as  well  as  with  chemical  manure,  tested  seed, 
and  other  farm  requisites  of  the  first  necessity.  On  January  ist.,  1913,  the 
total  number  of  the  storehouses  of  this  kind  was  253.  During  the  year 
it  increased  to  277.  And  the  work  of  the  ofl&cial  storehouses  was  further 
completed  by  an  agreement  entered  into  between  the  General  Colonisation 
Department  and  the  various  local  credit  societies,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  latter  undertook  to  do  the  work  of  the  official  agricultural  machinery 
and  produce  storehouses  in  all  places  where  there  were  none  of  these  latter. 
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The  total  amount  purchased  by  the  local  population  from  these  store- 
houses in  1913,  7,500,000  roubles,  was  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but 
this  purely  accidental  decrease  was  due  primarily  to  the  bad  harvest  of 
hay  in  1913.  This  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  decrease  was  only  in  the 
purchase  of  mowing  machines,  whilst  in  the  case  of  aU  other  machines,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  seeds  and  chemical  manure,  there  was,  on  the  contrary, 
a  considerable  increase  both  in  the  quantity  purchased  and  the  amount. 
IvCt  us  also  observe  that  the  carefully  organized  competition  of  the  Local 
Credit  Societies  has  necessarily  had  a  certain  effect  on  the  business  of  the 
iftcial  Storehouses  (i) 

Let  us  finally  saj^  that  in  1913  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  agricultural 
')rehouses  of  the  General  Colonisation  Department  was  considerably  ex- 
tended by  their  being  entrusted  with  the  work  of  constructing  and  adminis- 
tering the  elevators,  the  institution  of  which  in  various  places  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tobolsk  and  the  territory'  of  Turgaisk  was  decreed,  the  expenses 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  special  State  fund. 

Among  the  other  measures  adopted  by  the  General  Colonisation  Depart- 
ment for  the  welfare  of  the  colonists,  one  of  the  most  beneficent  was  the  in- 
stitution in  the  provinces  of  the  Amur  and  the  Pacific  coast,  where  private 
commerce  has  as  yet  made  very  little  progress,  of  a  certain  number  of 
warehouses  for  the  provision  of  the  population  of  those  remote  regions  with 
the  articles  of  greatest  importance  for  their  every  day  life.  Placed,  at  the 
beginning  of  1910  under  the  management  and  supervision  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Storehouses  Department,  these  warehouses  have  rendered  invalu- 
able services,  while  their  business  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  has  been 
excellent.  In  19 13  there  were  43  of  them  and  the  total  amount  of  their 
sales  came  to  nearly  1,000,000  roubles  or  140,000  roubles  more  than  in  the 
year  before,  although  there  was  no  increase  in  the  number  of  warehouses 
in  1913. 

That  year  was  also  characterised  by  a  most  remarkable  increase  in 
the  forestry  warehouses  established  by  the  General  Colonisation  Depart- 
ment in  the  most  thickly  wooded  districts  of  Siberia.  This  was  due  to  the 
annually  increasing  demand  of  the  colonists  in  the  steppes  for  wood  for 
building  purposes,  as  in  the  steppes  there  is  no  wood  at  all.  In  1912  the  total 
amount  of  the  various  kinds  of  produce  sold  by  the  forestry  warehouses 
^vas  532,000  roubles,  giving  a  net  profit  of  59,000  roubles.  In  1913  the 
amount  of  the  sales  increased  to  1,113,000  roubles  and  that  of  the  net 
profit  to  150,000  roubles. 

Let  us  observe  that  this  increased  activity  in  the  exploitation  of  forests 
has  largely  benefited  the  colonists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  warehouses. 
Those  of  the  forest  district  of  Tarsk,  to  give  only  one  example,  gained  as 
labourers  in  the  service  of  the  warehouses  144,000  roubles  altogether,  or 
49,000  roubles  more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 


(i)  The  statistics  at  our  disposal,  unfortunately,  give  no  information  in  regard  to  the  busi- 
ness done  by  the  credit  societies  in  this  department. 
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At  the  beginning  of  1913,  the  forestry  warehouses  of  Siberia  had  only- 
one  machine  sawmill,  at  Omsk.  In  the  course  of  the  year  a  second  was 
completed  at  Akmolinsk.  It  was  already  working  in  the  last  four  months 
of  the  period.  A  third  sawmill,  also  in  the  Akmolinsk  district,  ,was 
nearly  completed.  Finally,  in  the  Government  of  Irkutsk  the  building 
of  a  large  workshop  has  been  commenced.  It  will  serve  for  the  most  vari- 
ous branches  of  wood  manufacture.  It  is  to  be  foreseen  that  these  build- 
ings, all  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  General  Colonisation  Department,  v^ill 
contribute  to  the  further  increase  of  the  utilisation  of  the  inexhaustible 
wealth  of  the  Siberian  forests. 

Partly  to  make  up  for  the  total  lack  of  building  material  in  some  reg- 
ions and  partly  to  encourage  the  colonists  in  the  use  of  building  material 
of  a  less  inflammable  nature  than  wood,  the  General  Department  founded 
three  large  tile  works  in  Siberia  between  1910  and  1912.  In  1913  it  built 
two  more,  both  capable  of  producing  600,000,000  tiles  a  year.  The 
effect  of  these  tile  works  has  been  considerable,  as  appears  from  the 
fact  that  in  1913  they  sold  more  than  1,000,000,000  tiles  or  more  than 
twice  the  amount  sold  in  the  preceding  year. 


§  7.  Statistical  studies  and  administration. 

In  1913,  as  in  previous  years,  the  General  Department  devoted  con 
siderable  attention  to  the  preparation  of  detailed  statistics  of  colonisation. 
In  this  field  quite  special  attention  was  given  to  the  distribution  of  land 
according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  soil,  the  kind  of  tenure  and 
crops,  as  statistics  of  this  kind  are  specially  important  for  the  preliminary 
work  of  land  organisation  and  readjustment. 

In  regard  to  agricultural  statistics  properly  so  called,  let  us  mention 
an  important  modification  in  the  organization  of  the  collection  of  the  stat- 
istics. Abandoning  the  method  hitherto  followed  of  collecting  them  with 
the  assistance  of  the  local  au.thorities,  the  General  Colonisation  Depart- 
ment has  decided  henceforth  to  entrust  very  numerous  special  correspond- 
ents, engaged  by  it  even  in  the  remotest  hamlets,  with  the  duty  of  inform- 
ing it  by  means  of  answers  to  lists  of  questions  specially  drawn  up  by  the 
Department  itself. 

In  the  year  with  which  we  are  concerned,  the  General  Department  suc- 
ceeded in  satisfactorily  completing  a  very  extensive  statistical  study,  on 
the  land  of  the  Semiryetchensk  Territory  and  the  provinces  of  Turkestan 
proper.  The  practical  results  of  this  work  were  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Amongst  other  things  it  was  ascertained  that  a  scientific  distribution  of 
these  vast  areas,  while  leaving  the  Kirghiz  natives  free  use  of  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  land  they  can  reasonably  require  for  their  nomadic  life,  would  still 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  an  area  of  1,652,000  deciatines  (1,670,000 
hectares)  of  cultivable  land  of  the  best  quality,  which  would  form  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  the  quantity  of  land  fit  for  colonisation. 
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Let  us  further  note  that  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  general  statistical 
service  of  the  Empire,  which  up  to  now  did  not  include  Transural  Russia, 
was  extended  in  1913,  by  way  of  trial  to  the  six  Siberian  provinces  of  Tur- 
gaisk,  Akmolinsk,  Tobolsk,  Yeniseisk,  Tomsk  and  Irkutsk.  The  results 
obtained  have  been  most  satisfactory  and  such  as  encourage  the  expect- 
ation that  there  will  be  a  further  extension  of  the  field  of  this  important 
service  so  as  to  include  in  it  all  the  provinces  of  Russia  in  Asia. 

In  spite  of  the  constant  increase  of  the  acti\'ity  of  the  General  Colon- 
isation Department  it  has  been  able  to  keep  the  expenditure  for  its  internal 
administration  remarkably  low.  Compared  with  that  of  the  previous  year, 
the  expenditure  for  1913  showed  only  an  increase  of  35,000  roubles.  And 
this  increase  even  was  entirely  due  to  two  undertakings  of  a  strictly  oc- 
casional and  extraordinary  nature :  one,  the  building  at  a  cost  of  15,000 
roubles  of  an  office  for  the  local  Colonisation  Department  in  the  Amur  Pro- 
\-ince,  and  the  other  a  contribution  of  20,000  roubles,  towards  the  completion 
and  printing  of  the  splendid  "  Atlas  of  Russia  in  Asia  ",  published  in  1914, 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  General  Department. 

The  space  at  our  disposal  does  not  allow  of  our  giving  details  of  the 
expenditure  on  the  work  of  the  General  Department  that  is  to  say  on 
colonisation  itself.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  statement  that  in 
1913  it  reached  the  total  amount  of  27,284,323  roubles  (72,285,000  frs.), 
or  1,022,705  roubles  more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 


§  8.  Immigration  to  transural  russia  in  1913. 

As  above  said  the  year  1913  was  characterised  by  aver\-  considerable 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  immigrants  to  the  various  provinces  of 
Transural  Russia.  From  259,000  in  1912,  the  total  registered  at  the  two 
central  stations  of  Cheliabinsk  and  Sysrinsk  increased  in  1913  to  327,430, 
that  is  by  26.25  %. 

This  increase  is  largely  due  to  a  renewal  of  the  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  emigration  to  Siberia  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Agricultural 
provinces  of  Southern  European  Russia,  while  the  emigration  from  these 
provinces  had  been  considerably  reduced,  owing  to  the  bad  harvest  of  191 1 
in  the  westernmost  provinces  of  Transural  Russia.  In  fact  the  largest  con- 
tingents of  emigrants  to  Siberia  were  furnished  by  the  following  provinces 
of  European  Russia;  Kherson  (17,700  persons),  Yekaterinoslav  (16,700), 
Poltava  (12,800),  Taurida  (10,800),  Vyatka  (10,700),  Tambov  (10,500), 
Voronesh  (10.300)  and  Kharkov  (10,000).  This  large  contribution  of  the 
provinces  of  the  South  of  the  Empire  meant  an  exceptionally  large  number 
of  colonists  for  the  steppe  region  of  Russia  in  Asia  in  1913,  as  the  natural 
characteristics  of  that  region  present  resemblances  with  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  European  Russia  which  render  it  particularly  adapted  for  colon- 
isation by  their  inhabitants. 

The  districts  which,  after  the  Steppe  region,  attracted  the  largest 
number  of  emigrants  in  191 3,  were  the  provinces  of  Tobolsk  and  of  the 
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Amur.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  preference  for  these  provinces 
was  doubtless  the  construction  in  the  first  of  the  Omsk  railway,  and,  in 
the  second,  of  the  important  Amur  railway,  both  of  which  undertakings  will 
be  of  the  greatest  service  for  the  economic  development  of  the  countries 
through  which  they  pass,  while  the  construction  of  the  railways  has  itself 
given  employment  to  thousands  of  immigrants. 

One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  immigration  of  the  year  1913 
was  the  very  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  "  independent  "  im- 
migrants, those  colonists,  that  is  to  say,  who  come  to  Siberia  on  their  own 
initiative,  with  no  plan  for  their  establishment  made  in  advance,  without 
profiting  by  the  facilities  accorded  by  the  Government  to  the  regular  colon- 
ists and,  most  frequently,  without  sufficient  funds.  The  colonists  of  this 
class,  the  influx  of  whom  into  regions,  in  which  the  lack  of  unoccupied  land 
is  beginning  to  make  itself  felt,  greatly  hinders  systematic  colonisation  on '. 
the  part  of  the  State,  and  who  often  can  find  neither  land  to  cultivate  nor 
employment,  formed  in  1912  45.3  %  of  the  total  number  of  immigrants. 
In  1913,  however,  the  proportion  decreased  to  35  %. 

The  number  of  those  who,  being  discouraged,  for  one  reason  or  another  I 
renounced  the  colonisation  of  Asia  to  return  to  Russia  in  Europe,  has  also^ 
considerably  diminished.  In  1912  they  were  still  34,783  ;  in  1913,  on  the; 
other  hand,  there  were  in  all  only  22,743  registered. 

Let  us  further  add  that  in  the  figures  given  above  no  account  is  taken: 
of  about  35,000  "  temporary  "  emigrants,  for  the  most  part  agricultural,:; 
who,  profiting  by  the  tariff  and  other  facilities  granted  to  immigrant - 
colonists  and  extended  by  the  Government  to  seasonal  labourers,  emigrates 
to  various  provinces  of  Transural  Russia,  either  to  seek  employment  ati 
harvest  time  or  in  the  various  works  of  road  or  railway  construction. 

Before  going  further,  let  us  give  an  idea  of  the  general  principles  lai(| 
down  to  ensure  the  regular  development  of  the  colonisation  of  the  Trans-| 
ural  Provinces  and  above  all  of  the  recruiting  of  colonists  on  systematic 
lines.  On  the  one  hand,  attempt  has  been  made  as  far  as  possible  to  reduce 
the  possibilities  of  disappointment  of  the, colonists  owing  to  their  starting 
with  illusions  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  life  in  Siberia,  or  without  suf- 
ficient money  or  the  qualities  required  for  success  in  their  new  life  in  these 
distant  regions.  On  the  other  hand,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give 
the  General  Department  founded  for  the  purposes  the  means  of  directing, 
regulating  and  systemising  the  colonisation.  To  attain  these  two  ends  the 
following  systems  have  been  established,  accurate  conformity  with  which 
will  alone  give  intending  colonists  a  right  to  all  the  facilities  granted  by 
the  Government  to  the  emigrants. 

When  families  or  groups  of  independent  persons  desire  to  establish 
themselves  in  Siberia,  they  elect  from  among  their  members  a  "  chodok  " 
(delegate  messenger,  from  the  Russian  verb  choditj,  to  go,  to  betake  one- 
self some  where),  whose  first  care  is  to  obtain  all  the  personal  and  economic 
information  required  in  regard  to  his  electors  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  contained  in  a  Vademecum,  abundant  copies  of  which  are 
annually  issued  by  the  General  Colonisation  Department.    When   this  is 
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done,  the  "  chodok  "  puts  himself  in  relation  with  the  local  authorities  of 
his  place  of  residence,  who  instruct  and  advise  him  in  every  way  that  may 
be  profitable  for  him.  They  also  furnish  him  with  a  special  passport  for 
a  journey  under  conditions  of  exceptional  favour  to  the  place  agreed  upon 
for  the  projected  settlement  in  Siberia  (i).  Arrived  at  his  destination,  the 
chodok  studies  the  local  conditions  quite  at  his  ease,  passing  if  need  be  from 
one  place  to  another,  always  assisted  by  the  local  agents  of  the  General  Colon- 
isation Department,  until  he  finds  what  suits  him.  Then,  he  secures,  in 
agreement  with  the  local  authorities,  the  number  of  individual  colonisation 
lots  he  requires  (2),  after  which  he  is  free,  either  to  return  to  Europe  to  seek 
his  electors,  or  more  simply  to  send  them  the  note  of  the  lots  selected,  with 
which,  they ,  in  their  turn,  may  undertake  the  long  journey  under  the  favour- 
able conditions  above  mentioned.  The  engagement  of  the  lots  by  the  cho- 
dok is  valid  for  a  year  or  two,  which  enables  the  future  colonists  tranquillj- 
to  settle  their  affairs  in  the  old  country  without  any  hurry,  before  starting 
for  their  new  home. 

Naturally,  no  one  is  obliged  to  follow-  the  above  course.  Many  peas- 
ants who  have  already  friends  or  acquaintances  in  Siberia  get  them  to  secure 
lots  for  them  and  go  at  once  to  the  spot  (3).  And  we  have  seen  above  that 
the  number  of  absolutely."  independent  immigrants  who  come  at  their  own 
risk  with  no  plan  settled  in  advance  and  insufficient  preparation  is  still 
considerable.  But  of  course  the  Government,  very  justly  desiring  to  limit 
as  far  as  possible  this  last  class  oi  irregular  immigrants  it  finds  very  em- 

(i)  To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  really  exceptionally  cheap  conditions  granted  to  the 
"  chodoks  "  and  the  emigrants  to  Siberia,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  official  colon- 
isation, we  give  below,  by  way  of  example,  the  railway  rates  from  the  town  of  Minsk  to  various 
places  in  Siberia. 

Distance  Charge  for  Extra 

in  Price  of  Ticket  I,u§gage  per  pood 

Place  of  Destination  Versts  in  Roubles  {16  J4  kg) 

Cheliabinsk 2,605  4.05  0.26 

Omsk 3,351  4.95  0.34 

Ej-asnoyar^ 4,645  6.85  0.46 

Mratsk 5,653  8.25  0.57 

Sryetinsk 6,991  10.15  0.70 

Vladivostok 8,497  13-47  0-85 

Chabarowsk 9,015  14.17  0.90 

I,et  us  add  that,  for  the  convenience  of  immigrants,  58  special  restaurant  cats  have  been 
arranged,  in  which  the  colonists  receive  on  their  journey  a  warm  breakfast  for  the  ridiculously 
low  figure  of  4  kopeks  (10  14  centimes),  although  the  cost  price  of  this  breakfast  is  really  nearly 
twice  as  much. 

(2)  The  individual  "lot"  which  varies  in  size  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  in  each 
I^ace,  is  the  area  sufficient  for  an  agricultural  labourer  to  make  a  living  out  of.  Every  family 
has  a  right  to  as  many  lots  as  it  contains  adult  male  persons  capable  of  working. 

(3)  They  have  a  right  to  the  same  reduced  tariff  as  the  colonists  who  have  secured  lots 
through  a  chodok. 
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barrassing,  only  grants  its  support  and  its  favour  to  these  after  it  has,  in 
the  first  place,  provided  for  the  welfare  of  the  two  other  classes,  infinitely 
more  useful  and  more  profitable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  systematic 
and  scientific  colonisation  of  the  country. 

In  1 9 13  the  total  number  of  individual  colonisation  lots  secured-  for 
the  future  colonists  was  258,882  or  12,370  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 
These  258,882  lots  have  been  assigned  to  78,792  families.  Of  these  families 
66  %  or  a  total  number  of  166,842  men  capable  of  working  had  had  their 
lots  (that  is  to  say  so  many  individual  colonisation  lots) ,  secured  by  ' '  cho- 
doks  ",  16%  or  40,012  adults  had  secured  them  themselves  or  through 
colonists  already  established,  and  finally  18  %  (46,028)  adults  were  indi- 
\'iduals  who  came  to  Siberia  on  chance  and  at  last  were  able  to  establish 
themselves. 

The  proportion  of  regular  colonists  who  secure  their  lots  through  chodoks 
increases  from  year  to  year.  In  1911  38.5  %  were  secured  in  this  way; 
the  next  year  the  number  was  54.7  %  and  as  we  have  just  seen,  it  became 
66  %  in  1913. 

The  number  of  families  actually  established  on  the  colonisation  hold- 
ings, either  secured  in  advance  or  selected  after  their  arrival  on  the  spot, 
reached  in  1913  the  total  figure  of  48,608,  and  included  altogether  137,394 
adult  men  fit  for  work.  Of  these  48,608  families,  22,509  containing 
66,487  adults,  established  themselves  on  lots  secured  by  chodoks,  13,007, 
containing  35,218  men,  occupied  lots  chosen  by  themselves,  and,  finally, 
13,092,  containing  35,689  adults,  consisted  of  independent  individuals 
established  on  the  unoccupied  available  land. 

In  regard  to  the  system  of  establishment  of  these  families,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  that  43,974  of  them,  or  altogether  125,114  adults  estab- 
lished themselves  in  villages  and  agricultural  or  other  colonies,  whilst 
4,634  others,  containing  altogether  12,280  working  men,  have  preferred  to 
settle  on  land  absolutely  isolated  and  independent.  This  last  class  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  common,  although  it  is  still  tar  from  being  so 
general  as  establishment  in  colonies,  which  is  more  agreeable  to  the  habits 
of  the  Russian  peasant,  and  nearer  to  the  traditional  system  of  farming  ii^ 
the  ancient  "  mir  ". 

To  the  colonists  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken,  we  must  add  5,55^ 
families  (or  15,503  adult  men),  who  in  the  course  of  the  year  we  are  consider* 
ing  were  received  as  members  of  the  collective  colonies  already  established 
in  various  regions,  371  families  settled  as  lessees  on  land  to  be  sold,  179  fam> 
ilies  in  the  newly  irrigated  districts  of  the  "Hunger  Steppe",  and,  finally, 
2,063  families  who  have  established  their  homes  in  the  special  colonies  along 
the  railway  lines. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  these  groups,  we  find  that  the  general 
total  of  the  number  of  families  established  in  Transural  Russia,  in  1913  alone 
was  56,771  with  about  360,000  members  in  all. 

Finally,  the  general  impression  received  from  the  study  of  the  official 
reports  summarised  above  is  that  the  work  of  home  colonisation  in  Trans 
ural  Russia  is  constantly  progressing,  and  with  regularity  and  success.  To  the 
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unreflecting  throng  of  the  early  years,  the  inevitable  result  of  which  was,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  General  Colonisation  Department  was  necessarily 
unable  to  cope  with  it  and  on  the  other  the  no  less  necessary  disillus- 
ion of  thousands  of  colonists,  has  succeeded  a  progressive  and  properly  reg- 
ulated evolution  of  immigration  under  the  management  of  the  State.  The 
more  the  disorderly  crowd  of  independent  immigrants  diminishes  — •  and  we 
have  seen  t^at  it  is  diminishing  gradually  and  continuously  — •  and  the  more 
the  Russian  peasant  trusts  to  the  advice  of  the  competent  authorities, 
the  more  he  will  find  in  Siberia  the  conditions  he  has  expected.  Without 
doubt,  the  final  object  is  far  from  being  attained  as  yet,  but  from  year  to 
year  it  becomes  more  evident  that  the  General  Colonisation  Department 
is  following  the  right  course  and  that,  in  the  not  very  remote  future,  the 
riclj  provinces  of  Transural  Russia  will  be  able  to  offer  a  piece  of  land  of 
his  own,  to  possess  which  is  the  dream  of  every  agricultural  labourer,  to 
anyone  in  European  Russia  who  possesses  no  land. 
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ARGENTINA. 

MIATEIyO  (Hugo)  :  El  iiogar  AGRfcoLA  {The  Rural  Household).  "  Boletin  Mensnal  dS 
Museo  Social  Argentino",  Nos.  35  and  36.  pp.  541-581.  Buenos  Aires,  November  and 
December,   19 14. 

Amadeo  Tomas,  editor  of  the  "  Boletin  Mensual  del  Museo  Soci| 
Argentino,  "  has  begun  an  active  campaign  for  the  initiation  as  ear 
as  possible  in  the  country  of  a  movement  for  the  education  of  farmers' 
wives  by  means  of  a  special  educational  establishment.  With  this  object, 
he  recently  opened  an  enquiry  and  the  above  essay  was  written  by  Seiior 
Miatello,  regional  agricultural  engineer  of  Mercedes,  as  his  contribution 
towards  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  information  contained  in  its  pages  is  exclusively  derived  from  the 
author's  personal  observation  of  rural  life  in  all  its  aspects  in  the  region 
of  Mercedes.  He  has  limited  his  interesting  study  to  the  farmhouses  of  the 
small  landowners  and  tenant  farmers,  and  he  gives  valuable  information 
in  regard  to  the  dwellings,  food,  labour,  hygienic  conditions  etc.,  consider- 
ing especially  the  position  of  the  women,  what  it  is  and  what  it  should  be 
in  the  rural  household  and  ending  with  a  recognition  of  the  advisability 
of  founding  an  educational  institute  to  raise  the  rural  and  intellectual  level 
of  women  so  that  they  may  be  able  in  suitable  manner  to  fulfil  their  voc- 
ations as  wives  and  mothers  and  helpmeets  of  the  small  farmers  in  thei; 
homes. 
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ArbetartillgAng,  akbetstid  och  arbetslon  inom  Sverices  jordbruk  Ar  1913  (Suppl,^^ 
of  Farm  Labour  in  proportion  to  Demand,  Hours  of  Work  and  Wages  on  Swedish  Farms] 
Statistical  Yearbook  (third  Year),  published  by  the  Social  Affairs  Division,  in  the  Seric 
"  Statistique  officielle  de  la  SuMe  ".     Stockholm,  191.5.  Nordstcdt  and   Son,  8vo.  pp.  i* 

The  Swedish  Social  Affairs  Division  has  just  published  the  third 
ume  of  its  interesting  statistical  Yearbook   concerned    with  the  labou 
supply,  the  length  of  the  working  day  and  the  wages  on  Swedish  farms.     Th 
principal  conclusions  arrived  at  are  as  follows  : 
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The  general  and  increasing  deficiency  of  labour  in  proportion  to  the 
requirements  of  Swedish  agriculture,  observed  at  the  end  of  the  last 
centmy  is  tending  to  increase  stiU  further.  In  1913  the  available  agri- 
cultural labour  only  exceeded  the  limits  of  what  was  strictly  indispensable 
in  4.9  %  of  aU  the  commimes.  In  61.6  %  of  the  communes  it  might  be 
considered  as  sufficient  for  the  requirements.  Everjrwhere  else,  that  is 
in  32.9  %  of  all  the  commtmes  of  the  country  it  was  clearly  insufficient. 
In  other  words  in  that  year,  almost  one  third  of  the  Kingdom  sufEered  from 
a  more  or  less  serious  lack  of  agricultural  labourers.  In  1912  the  propor- 
tion was  less  unsatisfactory ;  the  percentage  of  commimes  with  an  insuf- 
ficient labour  supply  was  then  only  31.9. 

The  detailed  statistics  for  the  pro\dnces  show  that  it  is  generally 
in  communes  in  which  wages  are  lowest  that  the  deficiency  is  most  felt. 
To  this  rule,  natural  enough  in  itself,  there  are,  however,  very  many 
exceptions,  due  to  various  circumstances  of  a  purely  local  caracter. 

Wages  vary  considerably  according  to  the  district  and  the  kind  of 
i  work.  The  average  wages  of  men  farm  servants,  for  example,  for  the  whole 
Kingdom  was  326  Swedish  crowns  (i  cr.  =  1.46  fr.)  per  ann.,  with  board 
and  lodging  in  addition,  the  board  being  calculated  at  357  crowns  a  year 
^on  an  average.  For  women  the  figures  were:  wages,  189  crowns,  lodging 
and  board,  the  latter  calculated  at  288  crs,  per  ann.  In  the  most  northerly 
province,  Norrland,  these  two  classes  of  farm  servants  receive  every  year 
'also  some  clothing. 

The  average  wages  of  farm  managers  are  h^her,  generally  329  crs. 
in  cash,  to  which  is  to  be  added  730  crowns  in  kind  (including  lodging 
reckoned  at  64  crs.  per  ann.). 

The  permanent  day  labourer  receives  on  an  average  2.54  crs.  a  day  in 
Slimmer  and  1.94  crs.  a  day  in  winter.  When  he  also  receives  board, 
these  figures  are  reduced  respectively  to  0.80  and  0.71  crs. 

Lastly,  the  occasional  day  labourer  receives  on  an  average  wages  of 
1.61  crs.  per  working  day  in  summer  and  1.07  cr.  in  winter.  He  also 
receives  his  board. 

Let  us  further  obser\'e  that  a  constant  rise  in  these  wages  is  to  be 
noted  in  recent  years.  Thus,  for  example,  the  average  wages  of  farm  servants, 
calculated  at  326  crs.  in  1913,  exceeds  that  given  in  1912  by  8  crowns, 
or  2.5  %  and  that  given  in  1911  by  15  crowns  or  4.8  %  The  proportion  is 
nearly  the  same  for  the  wages  of  the  other  classes  of  agricultural  labourers. 

Let  us  observe  that  in  spite  of  this  progressive  increase  in  wages  the 
price  of  agricultural  produce  on  the  other  hand  tends  to  faU. 

The  above  examples  will  serve  to  show  aU  the  interest  presented  by 
the  new  publication  of  the  Social  AfEairs  Division.  Let  us  also  observe 
that  this  publication,  like  most  of  the  other  Swedish  statistical  reports, 
is  accompanied  by  a  summary  in  French,  and  the  headings  of  aU  the 
tables  are  also  translated  into  French,  so  that  the  yearbook  can  be  con- 
«ilted  even  by  persons  ignorant  of  Swedish. 

RUGGERI  ALFREDO,  gerente  responsabile. 
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Part  I:  Co-operation  and  Association 


AUSTRIA. 


ANKUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  FEDERATION 
OF  RURAL  CONSORTimrS  OF  STYRIA  FOR  1913. 


The  Federation  of  the  Rural  Consortiums  of  Styria  has  published  its 
Annual  Report  for  1913.  This  important  publication  forms  the  13th. 
volume  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs.  We  give  below  the  details  it 
contains  of  the  greatest  importance  for  us  : 

The  number  of  associated  consortiums  at  the  end  of  1913  was  as 
follows : 

Rural  Banks  of  F.  W.  Raiffeisen  System      289 

Other  Kinds  of  Co-operative  Credit  Societies 2 

Other  Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies  (Distributive,  Pro- 
duction and  Sale  Consortiums)      81 

Agricultural  Associations 7 

Central  Corporations 5 

Total  Number  of  Associated  Corporations     .    .    .     384 

The  number  of  associated  consortiums  showed  an  increase  of  4  on  that 
for  1912  (at  the  beginning  of  1913  the  associated  consortiums  were  380). 

As  regards  the  number  of  members  belonging  to  the  individual  con- 
sortiums, associations  and  corporations,  associated  in  the  Federation,  we 
can  give  the  following  figures  : 

(i)  Jahres-Bericht  des  Verbandes  der  landwirtsschat'tlichen  Genossenschaften  in  Steier- 
maA,  registrierte,  Genossenschaft  mit  beschrankter  Haftung,  uber  das  XIII.  Geschafts- 
jahr  1913  and  Jahrbuch  fiir  das  landwirtschaftliche  Genossenschaftswesen  in  Steiermarlc 
(Report  of  the]  Federation  of  Rural  Consortiums  in  Styria,  Registered  Limited  Liability  Con- 
sortium, on  its  Twelfth  Working  Year,  1913,  and  Yearbook  for  Rural  Co-operation  in  Styria) 
Graz,  1014,  8vo.  Published  by  the  Federation  of  Rural  Consortiums  of  Styria.  Pp.  70. 
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289 

2 

81 

7 
5 


384 


Rural  Societies  of  Raiffeisen  I,ystem 

Co-operative  Credit  Societies  (not  of  Raiffeisen  System)    . 

Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies 

Agricultural  Associations 

Central  Corporations 

Total  384  Corporations,  with  71,573  Members 


37,081 
6,866 

8,434 
1,242 

17,^50 


71,573 


The  increase  in  the  number  of  members  in  1913  was  2,700  (in  igi2 
there  were  68,873  members). 

In  1913  there  were  417  inspections  of  consortiums  carried  out  for 
the  part  of  the  Federation,  occupying  altogether  955  days  (Inspection 
was  made  compulsory  by  the  law  of  June  loth.,  1913.  Boll.  L.  Imp. 
No.  133). 

The  Report  considers  the  cash  and  goods  accounts  separately'.  The 
accounts  of  the  cash  department  correspond  with  those  of  the  Central 
Bank.  We  summarise  the  situation  below  : 


Deposit    Business    in    191 3. 

The   New   Deposits  amounted  to       Crs.     4,026,536.43 

The   Withdrawals              ,,           ,,       „        4,009,011.52 

Credit  Business  in  191 3. 

The  Credits  granted  amounted  to      Crs.     2,152,219.3^ 

Credits  had  been  extinguished  to  the  amount  of  ,,       2,618,286.3; 

The  Total  Business  done  by  the  Bank  with  its  f  eder- »* 

ated  consortiums  in  191 3  amounted  to  ...    .  Crs.  12,806,053. 


Amount  of  Deposits. 

On  January  ist.    the  deposits  amounted  to 
,,    December  31st.  ,,  ,,  ,,  „ 


8,320,575-^ 
8,338,100.^' 


Increase 


Crs. 


17.524-9 
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Credit     Business 

On  January  ist.,  1913,  the  credits  were     .    .    .     Crs.     5,952,185  — 
,,    December  31st.,  1913  „  „  .    .       ,,       5,486,118.17 


Decrease   .    .    .     Crs.        466,066.83 

The  Liquid  Capital  on  January  ist.,  191 3    ...       ,,       1,154,286.69 
„  ,.  December  31st.,  1913  was       ,,       1,581,961.28 


Increase   .    .    .     Crs.        427,674.59 

The  rate  of  interest  on  deposits  in  the  first  half  year  of  1913  was  4  ^  %, 
in  the  second  half  year  4^/4%;  on  credits  of  the  rural  banks,  in  the  first 
half  year  5  %,  in  the  second  5  ^  %• 

The  reserve  fund  of  the  cash  department  amounted  on  December  31st., 
1913  to  65,201.57. 

The  accounts  for  this  department  closed  in  1913  with  a  credit  of 
834.27  crs.,  which  was  entirely  swallowed  up  by  the  loss  occasioned  through 
fall  in  value  of  Government  securities,  again  occurring  in  1913.  The 
Federation  in  this  way  lost  16,780  crs. 

The  Federation  did  a  larger  goods  business  in  1913  than  in  1912. 
This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures :  it  purchased  for  its  members' 
ocount  655  truckloads  of  chemical  manure  as  against  217  in  1912  ;  221 
iruckloads  of  grain  and  forage  as  compared  with  100  in  1912 ;  61  54  truckloads 
of  sulphate  of  copper  as  against  50  in  1912 ;  10  of  sulphur  as  against  2  in 
1912;  and  122  of  coal  as  against  59  in  1912.  In  1913  it  increased  its  busi- 
ness of  sale  of  produce  for  its  members,  selling  many  truckloads  of 
oats,  hay,  straw,  grain  and  potatoes  for  them.  Altogether,  the  whole  busi- 
ness done  in  191 3  in  goods  was  1,155  truckloads,  or  376  more  than 
in  1912. 

The    value    of    the    goods    received    and    forwarded    in    1913    was 

5,900,510.63  crs.  against  4,705,413.41  crs.  in  1912,  thus  increasing  in  1913 

y  1,195,097.22  crs.     The  general  reserve  fund  on  December  31st.,  1913 

'as  68,237.88  crs.;  that  of  the  special  reserve  fund  at  the  same  date  was 

0,472.39  crs. 

The  accounts  fcr  the  goods  department  show  a  prdfit  of  9,621,66  crs. 
Jor  1913. 

Summarising  the  total  figures  for  the  whole  business  of  both  Depart- 
its  for  1913,  we  have  : 

Cash  Department      Crs.     48,785,355.14 

Goods „       22,690,464.94 


Total  .    .    .     Crs.     71,475,820.08 
In  1912  the  total  business  done  amounted  to       „      63,928,234.68 ; 


so  that  in  1913  there  was  an  increase  of     .     Crs.       7,547,585,40 
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The  Federation  finally  exerted  a  beneficent  action  in  regard  to  the  trade 
in  native  fruit,  to  which  in  recent  years  a  considerable  impetus  has  been 
given  owing  to  this  organization  interesting  itself  in  it.  It  has  founded 
for  the  purpose  a  special  office  for  the  sale  of  fruit  called  "  Ohstverwer- 
tungstelle  ".  Its  object  is  the  elimination  of  middlemen  and  the  realisation 
of  better  profits  for  the  producers  with  whom  it  puts  itself  into  immediate 
contact.  The  ofiice  also  acts  as  an  intermediary  between  buyers  and  sellers 
without,  however,  seeking  any  reward  for  its  services.  The  ofiice  also 
fixes  prices  by  means  of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  edible  fruits  and  musts. 

The  Federation  finally  serves  the  agriculture  of  the  country  by  means 
of  another  institution  which  tends  to  make  the  sale  of  horned  cattle  as  pro- 
fitable as  possible   (the   Viehverwertungstelle). 

This  institution  exerts  its  action  either  directly,  or  indirectly  by  means 
of  consortiums  founded  for  the  purpose  in  various  places,  called  "  Vieh- 
verwertungsgenossenschaften  "  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  in- 
tentions as  those  mentioned  above  by  us  in  speaking  of  the  fruit  trade 
and  the  institution  founded  for  the  purpose  among  the  members  of  the 
Federation. 


'-y. 


UNITED  STATES. 


MISCELIvANEOUS  NEWS. 


I.  —  The  second  national  conference  on  marketing  and  farm 
CREDITS.  —  The  Second  National  Conference  on  Marketing  and  Farm  Cred- 
its was  held  for  the  four  days  from  April  14th  to  17th,  1914,  at  Chicago, 
where  the  first  conference  of  the  kind  (i)  was  held  in  IQ13.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  no  final  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Second  Conference 
has  been  published.  The  advance  sheets  which  are  av^ailable  give  only  the 
text  of  the  addresses  delivered  without  any  account  of  the  discussions  which 
followed. 

The  addresses  themselves  dealt  with  a  large  number  of  subjects  of 
the  highest  importance  and  interest.  Prof.  T.  N.  Carver  described  the  work 
of  the  Federal  Rural  Organisation  Service;  Mr.  Charles  J.  Brand,  Chief 
of  the  Ofl&ce  of  Markets,  contributed  a  paper  upon  the  Market  Investi- 
gations of  the  Federal  Government ;  and  other  addressee  delivered  included : 
The  Relation  of  the  Farmer  to  the  Trust  Question,  the  Economic  Limits  of 
Co-operation,  Proposed  Rural  Credit  Legislation,  the  Activities  of  the 
Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Society,  and  Farm  Credit  in  Wisc- 
onsin. 

The  paper  contributed  by  iVIr.  Samuel  L'ntermeyer  upon  the  Re- 
lation of  the  Farmer  to  the  Trust  Question  called  attention  to  one  as- 
pect of  the  co-operative  movement  in  agriculture  of  immense  importance 
]  which  has  not  yet  received  the  attention  it  deserves,  namely,  the  position 
of  farmers'  co-operative  associations  under  the  anti-trust  laws.  Briefly,  Mr. 
Untermeyer's  contention  is  that  the  farmers,  who  have  been  particul- 
jarly  active  in  promoting  legislation  against  trusts  and  all  other  forms  of 
combination  in  commerce  and  industry',  unfairly  claim  that  they  themsel- 
|ves  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  anti-trust  laws.  Mr.  Unter- 
jmeyer  does  not  claim  that  industry'  should  be  released  from  the  anti-trust 
legislation,  or  that  farmers'  co-operative  organisations  should  be  declared 
illegal  and  compelled  to  dissolve.  He  proposes  that  all  agreements  made, 
whether  in  agriculture,  in  commerce  or  in  industry',  shall  be  submitted  to 
^he  examination  of  a  specially  created  Trade  Commission  which  shall  pro- 
mce  upon  the  validity  of  all  such  agreements.  Every  business  associa- 

"     See  the  Bulletin  for  July,  1913,  at  page  26. 
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tion,  whether  described  as  a  co-operative  society  or  as  a  commercial  company, 
whether  composed  of  bankers,  of  business  men  or  of  farmers,  and  quite 
without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  product  manufactured  or  sold,  would 
be  submitted  to  the  impartial  examination  of  the  Trade  Commission.  If 
approved,  its  legal  position  would  be  unassailable:  if  disallowed,  it  would 
have  to  reorganise  in  some  form  acceptable  to  the  Commission. 

Prof.  John  Graham  Brooks  of  Harvard  University  contributed  a 
paper  of  wide  general  interest  upon  the  Economic  Ivimits  of  Co-operation, 
in  which  he  laid  strong  emphasis  upon  the  need  for  efficient  business  organ- 
isation and  management  in  co-operative  enterprises.  Mr.  G.  W.  Simon 
described  the  work  of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid 
Society  which,  in  1911,  founded  the  first  agricultural  credit  union  in  the 
United  States.  By  the  end  of  1913  the  Society  had  founded,  and  to  some 
extent  was  directing,  seventeen  credit  unions  composed  exclusively  of 
farmers  in  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut. 

Among  other  speakers  at  the  Conference  were  Dr.  John  I^ee  Coulter, 
who  explained  the  provisions  of  the  Moss-Fletcher  bill  which  was  then 
before  Congress,  and  Prof.  B.  H.  Hibbard,  who  described  the  situation  with 
regard  to  agricultural  credit  facilities  in  Wisconsin. 


2.     —    The   EDUCATIONAL   AID    FUND    OF   THE    MASSACHUSETTS    STATE 

GRANGE.  —  In  1 91 2,  the  Massachusetts  State  Grange  established  a 
small  fund  known  ag  the  Educational  Aid  Fund,  to  be  devoted  to  mak- 
ing loans  of  moderate  amount  to  young  people  to  enable  them  to  cont- 
inue their  education  in  a  high  school  or  university.  The  State  Grange, 
in  starting  the  movement,  alloted  $  1,500  for  the  purpose  in  view,  upon 
condition  that  an  equal  amount  was  subscribed  by  the  subordinate  Gran- 
ges in  the  State.  The  amount  required  was  promptly  subscribed,  and  since 
then  the  subordinate  Granges  have  provided  the  whole  amount  each  year. 
A  nominal  rate  of  interest  of  2  per  cent,  is  charged  upon  the  loans,  and 
the  students  helped  from  the  fund,  who  must  be  members  of  the  Grange, 
are  given  ample  time  in  which  to  repay  their  loans,  —  repayment  beginning 
only  when  they  have  finished  their  academic  training  and  are  in  receipt 
of  a  salary.  In  the  first  year,  loans  were  made  to  14  students  ;  in  the  sec- 
ond year,  to  25,  and  in  the  third  year,  {1914),  to  34,  making  a  total  of  73 
young  people  helped,  the  majority  of  whom,  without  such  help  would 
probably  never  have  obtained  anything  in  the  way  of  a  liberal  educ- 
ation. A  few  of  the  students  who  undertook  onl^^  a  two  year's  college 
course  have  already  begun  to  repay  their  loans  ;  but,  as  most  of  the  stud- 
ents assisted  are  engaged  upon  four  year  courses,  the  fund  will  not  be 
able  to  count  upon  repayment  instalments  as  a  source  of  income  for  some 
time  to  come.  During  1914,  the  subordinate  Granges  contributed  $  1,644 
to  the  Fund  and  there  were,  in  addition,  some  contributions  from  indivi- 
dual members.  To  carry  on  the  work  during  the  present  year,  at  least 
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$3,000  are  needed,  and  it  is  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Fund 
that  the  amount  be  raised  among  the  subordinate  Granges,  each  Grange 
contributing  in  proportion  to  its  membership  at  the  rate  of  eight  cents 
per  member. 

The  kind  of  education  which  is  being  promoted  by  the  Fund  is  by  no 
means  all  of  the  same  type.  Of  the  students  making  use  of  the  Fund, 
eleven  are  attending  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College ;  eight  are  in  busi- 
ness colleges ;  eight  are  in  normal  colleges ;  four  are  in  universities ;  and 
two  are  attending  courses  in  technical  high  schools.  One,  even,  is  attend 
ing  a  school  of  oratory. 

The  example  set  by  Massachusetts  has  been  followed  by  Connect- 
icut, Missouri  and  California,  and  as  the  utility  of  the  movement  is  already 
widely  recognised,  it  is  probable  that  in  a  few  years  the  Grange,  in  most 
of  the  States,  will  be  giving  financial  help  to  the  younger  members  of  the 
Order  who  are  anxious  to  continue  their  education  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  ordinary  public  schools. 

♦  * 

3.  —  Farmers'  elevators  in  Minnesota.  —  Under  the  terms  of  a 
recently  passed  law  the  Minnesota  State  University  has  been  charged  with 
the  work  of  collecting  and  disseminating  information  relating  to  co-oper- 
ative associations  of  all  kinds  in  the  State.  The  work  has  been  entrusted 
to  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  University  College  of 
Agriculture,  and  though  the  returns  are  not  complete,  the  study  of  farmers' 
elevators  has  proceeded  far  enough  to  enable  the  University  to  publish 
some  interesting  figures  relating  to  the  number  and  the  varied  activities 
of  farmers'  elevator  companies. 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  270  farmers'  elevators  in  Minnesota, 
with  an  aggregate  membership  of  34,500,  an  average  of  128  members  to 
a  company.  The  aggregate  volume  of  business  of  these  companies  may 
be  estimated,  approximately,  at  $  24,000,000  per  annum,  of  which  about 
$  22,000,000  represents  the  value  of  grain  marketed  and  $  2,000,000  the 
value  of  supplies  purchased  for  members.  Out  of  239  companies  which 
furnished  information  with  regard  to  their  transactions  other  than  the 
selling  of  grain,  63  per  cent,  buy  coal,  41  per  cent,  buy  cattle  feeds,  40 
per  cent,  buy  flour,  and  35  per  cent,  buy  binder  twine.  Among  other  commod- 
ities bought  on  behalf  of  the  members  are  cement,  drainage  -  tiles,  farm 
machinery,  seeds,  salt,  oil,  lumber  and  wire  fencing.  All  but  41  of  the 
239  companies  dealt  in  some  commodity  other  than  grain. 

In  90  per  cent,  of  the  companies  in  Minnesota  the  farmers  hold  pract- 
ically the  whole  of  the  stock.  In  all  the  companies,  farmers  own  a  major- 
ity of  the  stock.  In  94  per  cent,  of  them,  members  are  entitled  to  one 
vote  only,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  shares  they  may  hold.  In  five-sixths 
of  them  a  limit  is  placed  upon  the  number  of  shares  that  any  one  person 
may  hold.    Twenty-six  per  cent,  limit  the  amount  of  di\'idend  that  may 
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be  paid  on  capital,  and  distribute  the  surplus  as  patronage  dividend  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  the  business  transacted  by  each  member  with  the 
company. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  elevator  companies  transact 
a  very  considerable  business  each  year.  Nevertheless  it  is  admitted  that 
their  position  upon  the  whole  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  A  large  number 
of  them,  according  to  the  reports  received  by  the  University,  lost  money 
upon  their  transactions  in  1913.  One-fifth  of  them  admit  that  their  method 
of  keeping  accounts  is  unsatisfactory,  and  the  investigators  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  proportion  is  really  much  higher.  The  University  intends 
to  form  classes  for  the  instruction  of  elevator  managers  in  the  principles 
of  correct  book-keeping,  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  assist  companies 
which  are  in  difficulties  to  reorganise  their  methods  of  doing  business. 


* 
*  * 


4.  —  Annual  report  of  the  California  associated  raisin  comp- 
any. —  The  financial  report  of  the  Associated  Raisin  Company,  presented 
to  the  shareholders  at  the  general  meeting  held  in  Fresno  on  February 
loth,  1915,  shows  the  position  of  the  Company  at  that  date,  as  follows : 


Assets 


Raisins  on  hand $  2.694,757.47 

Bills  receivable 266,868.08 

Accounts  receivable  ....  279,385.16 

Unpaid  subscriptions   .    .    .  11)369.39 

Cash  on  hand 63,819.14 

Associated  warehouse  stock  134,200.00 
Inventory :  Sundries    .    .    .  12,772.53 
Branch    office    advance    ac- 
count   1,234.63 


$   3,464.406.40 


Liabilities 


Bills  payable 

Due   to  growers    for  raisins 

delivered 

General  accounts  payable    . 


$  1,534,128.43 


75,814.01 
168,069.23 

S  1,778,011.67 


Capital $  1,051,300.00 

Growers'  reserve  fund  .   .    .  427,351.23 

Tare  correction  account   .    .  38,567.54 

Insurance  fund 35,927.21 

Undivided  profits 133,248.75 


$  3.464.406.40 


The  manager,  in  presenting  the  report,  stated  that  the  Company  sold 
during  the  year,  about  67,000  tons  of  fruit,  and  had  on  hand  in  February, 
1915,  some  35,000  tons  still  unsold.  It  built,  during  1914,  two  new  ware- 
houses, fully  equipped  for  stemming  and  packing  raisins,  and  purchased 
the  site  for  a  third  warehouse  which  it  is  proposed  to  build  without  loss 
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of  time.  In  addition,  the  Company  acquired  the  plant  and  trade-mark  of 
the  Fresno  Home  Packing  Company,  and  a  one-fifth  interest  in  the  Paci- 
fic Coast  Seeded  Raisin  Company.  At  the  date  of  the  general  meeting  it 
was  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the  entire  plant  of  two  other  companies. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  manager  the  credit  of  the  company  was  better  than 
at  the  beginning  of  1914,  and  the  prospect  for  the  future  distinctly  en- 
couraging. 

In  previous  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  (i)  we  have  referred  to  the  various 
attempts  that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  unite  the  growers  of 
raisin  grapes  in  a  single  co-operative  selling  agency.  These  attempts  have 
invariably  failed,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
CaUfomia  Associated  Raisin  Company  will  achieve  more  than  a  temp- 
orary success  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 


(i)  October,  1913.  page  27,  and  Januarj',  1915,  page  21. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  MUTUAL  AGRICUIyTURAI, 
CREDIT  BANKS  IN  1913. 


OFFICIAI,  SOURCE: 

Rapport  adresse  i'ar  le  Ministre  de  l' Agriculture  au  President  de  la  Republique 
Fran^aise  sur  le  fonctionnement  des  Caisses  de  Credit  Agricole  Mutuel  et  les  resiiltats 
obtenus  (Report  Presented  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic  on  the  Work  of  the  Mutual  Agricultural  Credit  Banks  and  the  Results  obtained 
in  191 3). 


On  February  25th.,  1915,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  published  his 
report  on  the  work  of  the  Mutual  Agricultural  Credit  Banks  and  the  Results 
obtained  by  them  for  1913. 

As  in  1912,  so  also  at  the  end  of  1913  there  were  eight  regional  banks, 
that  had   received    advances    from    the    Government. 

The  amount  of  these  advances,  which  was,  after  deduction  of  re- 
payments, on  December  31st.,  1912,  81,229,181.97  fr.,  was  increased  by 
14,780,228.51  fr.  in  1913  and,  on  the  other  hand,  reduced  by  repayments 
of  the  total  amount  of  2,105,145,34  fr.  Consequently,  the  total  amount 
of  the  advances  at  the  disposal  of  the  regional  banks  on  December  31st., 
1913  was  93,903,365.14  fr. 

We  show  below  in  detail  the  amounts  granted  year  by  year  to  the  reg- 
ional banks  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  1899,  1906  and  1910. 
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Advances  Granted  to  the  Regional  Banks    from  the   First  Beginnings  of 
the  Work  of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Institution  up  to  January  ist.,  1914. 


I<awof  1899 

(Short  Term 

Individual 

Credit) 


I^w  of  1910 


Law  of  1906 
(Long   Term 

Credit  j     (^^g   ^^"" 

to  Co-operaUve  I       Individual 
SodeUes)  ^^^^^ 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
IQ09 
1910 
1911 
1912 
I913 


Total 


612,250 
2.611,210 

3.654.674 
1,859,262 
5,437.969 
5,430.301 
3.717.530 
5.705.690 
7.786,392 
8,666.840 
6.773.550 
10,483,350 
6.315.750 
4.469,700 


964,325 
158,450 
,202,265 
,384,280 

.587.874 
890,940 


73,524,468  I   13,188,134    15,621,800 


2,329,000 
4.737.000 
5,121,800 
3,424.000 


102,334,402 


The  amount  of  the  subscribed  capital  of  the  regional  banks  on  Decem- 
ber 31st.,  1913,  was  25,070,087  frs.,  23,220,305  frs.  being  paid  up.  The 
share  of  the  local  banks  in  this  paid  up  capital  amounted  to  15,525,711  frs. 

For  short  terms  business  the  regional  banks  bad  available  in  1913 : 

Their  Paid  up  Capital 23,220,305 

Their  Reserve  Funds  amounting  at  the  end  of  1912  to  .   .    .       6,212,976 
Government  Advances 67,541,782 


Total 


96,975,063 
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In  addition  to  this,  some  regional  banks  received  from  their  members 
deposits,  the  average  amount  of  which  during  the  year  was  3,815,000  frs. 

The  deposits  received  by  the  regional  banks  amounted  in  1913  to 
12,341,558  frs.  The  total  amount  in  deposit  on  December  31st.,  was 
4,412,240  frs. 

In  the  following  table,  the  business  done  by  the  regional  banks  in 
1912  and  1913  is  shown  in  parallel  columns. 


Particulats 

1912 

1913 

Increase         ,. 
in  1913 

Bills  Discounted  and  Renewed 

182,618,801 

208,857,078 

+  26,238,277  ' 

Direct    I/mns  to  I/xal   Banks  for  Working 
Capital 

Avances  under  form  of  Discount 

Amounts   Outstanding  at  End  of  Previous 
Year: 

(a)  I,oans 59.831,673 

(6)  Debit   Balance  of  I/5cal 

Banks 539,4o8 

1,434,760 
84,691,321 

>     60,371,081 

543,731 
94,533.507 

63,927,419 

—        891,029 
+     9.842,186 

+     3.556,338 

Total   .    .    . 
Repayments  Received 

146,497,162 
82,569,743 

159.004,657 
86,991,280 

+  12,507,495 
+     4.421.537 

Amounts  Outstanding  on  December  31st.   . 

63,927,419 

72.013,377 

+     8,085,958  \ 

The  amount  of  the  short  term  collective  loans  to  agricultural  syndicates,^ 
co-operative  and  mutual  insurance  societies,  may  be  estimated  at  about-! 
18,000,000  fr. 

The  general  expenditure  of  all  the  regional  institutions  was  592,300  frs..: 
as  against  512,032  fr.  in  1912,  showing,  therefore,  an  increase  of  80,268  frs.] 
This  total  with  the  amount  of  the  short  term  operations  (bills  discounted 
and  renewed),  the  advances  to  local  banks  for  working  fund  in  1913,  and 
the  long  term  collective  and  individual  loans  granted  in  the  same  year, 
gives  a  total  business  done  amounting  in  round  numbers  to  217,000,000 
frs.,  of  which  the  expenditure  is  on  an  average  0.27  %. 

The  reserve  funds  increased  from  6,212,976  frs.  in  1912  to  8,000,785 
frs.  in  1913  or  by  1,787,809. 

In  the  following  table  the  business  of  the  local  banks  in  the  year  1912 
and  1913  is  compared  : 
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I   w  .                           Particulais 

1913 

i 
1913             Increase   in  1913 

4,204 

215.695 
Ft. 

20,507,931 
13,521,553 

4.533     4-                 ^20 

Nmnber  of  Members 

Subscribed  Capital 

236,860 
Ft. 

22,509,092 
1-1.934.753 

+         21,165 
Pr. 

+    2,001,161 

Paid  up  Capital 

+    1,413,200 

New  Short  Term  Loans  Granted  in  the  Year 
(Exclusive  of  Renewals) 

Amounts  Outstanding  on  January  ist. : 

(a)  Loans 61,599,883 

(6)  Bills    to    be    Cashed    and 
Miscellaneous  Bills  ....        943,277 

Total  .    .    . 

Repajrments  Received 

85,492,170 
62,543,160 

96,532,078 
65,765,936 

+  11,039,908 
+   3,222,776 

148,035.330 
82,269,394 

162,298,014 

84,730,878 

+ 14,262,684 
+   5,461,484 

Jficms  in  Course  on  December  31st.  .... 

65.765,936 

74,567,136 

-f    8,801,200 

As  we  see,  there  is  a  increase  in  the  number  of  local  banks  and  of  their 
members  as  well  as  of  the  loans  granted  in  the  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  the  reserves  of  the  local  banks  only 
increased  from  2,831,966  frs.  in  1912  to  2,878,881  frs.  in  1913,  that  is  only 
by  46,915  fr. 

Most  of  the  co-operative  societies  for  transformation  and  sale 
of  agricultural  produce  that  are  founded  or  that  make  changes  in  their 
installation  ask  to  benefit  by  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  December  29th., 
1906,  on  long  term  advances  ;  103  of  these  societies  ia  1913  obtained 
advances  amounting  altogether  to  3,890,940  frs. 

In  1913  most  of  the  co-operative  societies  continued  the  repayment  of 
their  instalments  of  the  advances  received  by  them. 

The  situation  for  the  last  two  years  was  as  follows  : 
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at  the  End 
of  1912 


at  the  End 
of  191 3 


Co-operative  Societies  that  had  Received  Advances. 

Paid  up  Capita] 

Advances  Granted 

Number  of  Members 

These  Societies  were  classified,  according  to  their 
objects,  as  follows  : 

Dairies  and  Butter  Factories 

Fruitieres  and  Cheese  Dairies 

Vine-Growers'  Societies 

Olive  Growers'  Societies 

Vine  and  Olive  Growers'  Societies 

Distilleries 

Starch  Factories  .  

Societies  for  Utilisation  of  Material 

Miscellaneous  Societies 

Total   .    .    . 


290 

frs.  5,458,731-50 

»     9,297,194-  " 

36,762 


50 
loi 

41 
II 

5 
21 

2 
45 
14 


290 


382 
frs.     7,519,58"^ 
»     13,188,134, 
48.431 


50  I 


55 

124 

60 

14 

5 
29 

2 
69 
24 


382 


The  lyaw  of  March  19th.,  1910,  on  long  term  individual  credit  was 
acted  on  by  88  out  of  89  banks  that  had  received  special  advances.  The 
advances  at  the  disposal  of  the  regional  banks  increased  in  amount  from 
10,774,760.78  frs.  to  14,528,488.14  frs.  Out  of  this  sum,  in  the  course 
of  1913,  1,035  ^6w  loans  for  an  amount  of  4,033,931  frs.  were  granted,  on 
an  average  about  4,000  frs.  per  loan.  In  this  way,  since  the  passing  of 
the  law,  3,098  heads  of  business  have  received  long  term  loans  amounting 
to  11,726,444  frs. 

Such  are  the  principal  results  obtained  by  the  agricultural  mutual 
credit  banks  in  191 3.  They  show  the  annually  increasing  vitality  of  the 
groups  based  on  the  principle  of  professional  solidarity.  Let  us  add  here 
that  the  information  received  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  regional  banks 
in  the  second  half  year  of  1914  is  such  as  to  inspire  full  confidence  in  the 
future  of  mutual  agricultural  credit. 

On  August  19th.,  1914,  in  fact,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  sent  the  pre- 
sidents of  the  regional  banks  a  circular  asking  them  to  take  all  the  necessary 
steps  to  assure  the  working  of  the  agricultural  mutual  credit  banks  during 
the  war. 

Generally  speaking,  the  business  of  the  credit  banks  has  considerably 
decreased    since  the  first   of  August,    as  at  that   date   not   only  most  of 
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the  members  of  the  local  banks  but  also  almost  all  the  secretaries  and 
treasurers  were  called  under  arms.  However,  it  has  been  possible  in  a 
certain  number  of  departments  to  organize  a  service  of  loans  to  the  wives  of 
those  on  military  service,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  Government. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  observe  that  in  the  wine  growing  districts  and  even 
in  Champagne,  the  agricultural  mutual  credit  banks  have  continued  to 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  wine  farmers. 

Thus  the  Agricultural  Department  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  inducing 
the  Bank  of  France  to  open  an  immediate  credit  to  the  Regional  Bank 
of  Rheims,  so  as  to  f acihtate  for  the  Champagne  viticulturists  the  payment 
of  their  labourers,  the  hire  of  means  of  transport  and  the  purchase  of  vats 
until  ordinary  commercial  business  can  be  resumed. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  the  application  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, a  special  provision  was  inserted  in  the  Decree  of  September  27th., 
(Moratorium) ,  authorising  the  regional  and  local  mutual  agricultural  credit 
banks,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  agricultural  mutual  insurance 
societies,  to  withdraw  the  whole  amount  of  the  fimds  deposited  by  them 
in  the  banks  or  credit  establishments. 

Finally,  the  Distribution  Commission  assembled  at  Bordeaux,  has 
given  it  as  its  opinion  that  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  may,  in  the  interval 
between  its  quarterly  meetings,  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  grant  all  the  ad- 
vances he  recognises  to  have  exceptional  importance  and  to  be  based  on 
very  serious  considerations. 
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§  I.  The  special  character  of  distributive  co-operation  in  russi/^ 

According  to  the  proposal  for  the  universal  organisation  of  the  stati 
istics  of  agricultural  co-operation  drawn  up  by  the  International  Instit 
ute  of  Agriculture,  the  chief  characteristic  common  to  all  the  different 
varieties  of  co-operative  societies,  of  exclusively  agricultural  nature  is  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  constituted  by  persons  belonging  to  the  agricul- 
tural class  with  the  object  ot  increasing  the  rent  of  land  and  the  profits 
of  agricultural  enterprise  (i). 

In  conformity  with  this  definition  no'w  adopted  almost  everywhere, 
co-operative  distributive  societies  are  not  generally  considered  as  agri- 
cultural co-operative  societies.  In  fact,  even  in  those  relatively  rare  cases 
where  they  are  "  constituted  by  persons  belonging  to  the  agricultural 
class  "  their  chief  business  —  the  co-operative  purchase  of  things  necess- 
ary in  every-day  life,  food,  clothing  etc.  —  cannot  be  considered  as  di- 
rectly tending  "  to  increase  the  rent  of  land,  and  the  profits  of  agricultural 
enterprise  ".  It  is  not  the  farmer  they  wish  to  reach  in  the  peasant,  but  the 
consumer  and  above  all  the  consumer  of  objects  of  purely  personal  utility. 

That  however  does  not  prevent  a  study  of  distributive  co-operation 
in  the  country  districts  being  quite  in  its  place  in  our  Bulletin.  On  the, 
one  hand,  in  fact  through  the  good  effect  it  has  on  the  peasants'  gen- 
eral financial  position,  distributive  co-operation  is  able  to  contribute 
remarkably  to  increase  his  possibilities  as  an  agricultural  producer ;  on' 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  see  co-operative  distributive 
societies,   founded  with  a  view  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  objects  of| 


(i)  Compare  L' organisation  de  la  statistique  de  la  Cooperation  agricoU  dans  quelques  Pays 
Mat^riaux  pour  aider  k  I'unification  de  la  statistique  de  la  cooperation  agricx)le  (Rome,  igii. 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture)  Conclusions,  pp.  143  et  seqq. 
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personal  utility,  extending  their  action  to  include  produce  serving  directly 
for  the  requirements  of  agriculture  and  thus  becoming  agricultural  co- 
operative societies  in  the  fuU  sense  of  the  expression. 

If  for  example  we  take  the  official  statistics  of  co-operative  distri- 
butive societies  in  Russia  (i),  we  find  that  on  January  ist.,  1912,  out  of  6,730 
associations  of  this  kind,  there  were  not  fewer  than  4,716,  that  is  70.1  % 
of  the  whole  nimiber,  placed  under  the  head  of  rural  co-operative  distri- 
butive societies. 

This  proportion,  not  found  anywhere  else,  would  alone  suffice  to  show 
the  absolutely  imique  part  taken  by  co-operative  distributive  societies 
in  the  economy  of  the  country  districts  in  the  Empire  of  the  Czars. 

In  a  country  where,  even  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  vast  soli- 
tudes of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  the  density  of  population  does  not  exceed  25 
inhabitants  per  square  Idlometre,  (2)  where  the  distances  are  immense 
•and  means  of  communication  as  yet  little  developed,  rural  commerce 
must  of  necessity  exist  only  in  the  germ.  In  order  to  procure  even  the 
commonest  article,  the  Russian  peasant  must  go  to  the  nearest  town  or 
village,  perhaps  a  distance  of  some  score  of  kilometres  from  his  hamlet. 
Under  these  conditions  it  will  be  understood  that  efforts  have  been  made 
to  remedy  the  want  of  shopkeepers  in  coimtry  districts  by  constituting 
every  group  of  rural  families  into  a  co-operative  distributive  undertaking 
to  procure  for  its  members  everything  they  require,  whether  directly  by 
communication  with  merchants,  or  through  the  intervention  of  central 
institutions  constituted  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  also  evident  that  because  in  many  places  these  co-operative 
societies  form  the  only  link  between  the  peasant  and  the  outer  world,  they 
are  obliged  to  extend  their  sphere  of  action  more  widely  than  such  soci- 
eties elsewhere.  They  must  supply  members  not  only  with  certain  kinds 
of  goods,  but  with  ever5i;hiiig  that  they  need,  including  all  that  is  required 
for  agricultural  production  properly  so  called,  machines,  manure,  seed  etc.  In 
other  words  they  become,  ipso  facto,  agricultural  co-operative  societies  in 
the  strict  acceptation  of  the  teim,  in  every  place  where  there  are  no  pre- 
viously established  associations  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  rural  popul- 
ation. 

Thus  considering  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  co-operative 
idea  among  the  Russians  and  the  advantages  secured  by  the  practical 
application  of  the  principle,  the  co-operative  distributive  societies,  especi- 
ally their  central  associations,  will  do  their  utmost  to  gain  new  members 
and  to  extend  the  sphere  of  their  labours.  Rather  than  buy  from  merchants, 
they  will  themselves  try  to  produce  at  least  a  part  of  the  goods  which  they 

(i)  Cfr.  CnHCOKt  BcfexTj  noTpe6iiTe.ibHiixi>  o6mecTB'i>  Poccin  na  i  HHsapH 
191 2  -roja  (I4st  of  all  the  Co-operative  Distributive  Societies  in  Russia  on  January  ist., 
1912),  p.  xin. 

{2)  Compare  Annttaire  International  de  Statistique  agricole  (International  An- 
nual of  Agricu'ttual  Statistics,  191 1  and  1912).  (International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
1914.  Rome). 
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supply,  and  should  the  production  be  in  excess  of  their  own  requirements 
they  will  try  to  sell  the  surplus  elsewhere.  At  first  merely  co-operative 
distributive  societies,  they  will  tend  to  become  more  or  less  co-operative 
purchase  societies,  then  purchase  and  sale,  and  finally  production,  purchase 
and  sale  societies,  while  continuing  to  extend  their  efforts  to  supply  every 
thing  required  by  their  members,  whether  for  agricultural  production 
or  not. 

The  opposite  process  may  also  frequently  be  observed,  that  is  that 
co-operative  societies  exclusively  agricultural  extend  their  action  to  busi- 
ness quite  unconnected  with  rural  economy.  In  a  former  number  of  our 
"Bulletin",  we  described  the  Dairy  "Artells"  (co-operative  societies)  of 
Siberia,  which,  besides  their  purely  agricultural  work,  carry  on  wholesale 
production  and  the  sale  of  such  things  as  shoes  and  knives  (i). 

In  short,  we  see  that  in  Russia  more  than  any  where  else  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  a  strict  line  between  agricultural  and  non-agricultural  co-oper- 
ative societies  and  considering  the  important  part  taken  by  distributive 
co-operation  in  the  country  districts  it  must  be  regarded  as  "  agricultur- 
al "  in  the  case  of  associations  founded  in  exclusively  rural  groups  of 
houses  as  well  as  of  the  "  unions"  or  other  central  institutions  to  which 
such    rural    distributive    co-operative    societies    belong. 


§  2.  Origin  and  development  of  co-operative  distributive  societies 

in  russia. 


The  origin  of  these  societies  goes  back  to  the  year  1865  (2).  At  first 
their  progress  was  slow  and  difficult,  and  during  the  twenty  years  from  1865 
to  1885  in  all  the  Empire  only  180  had  been  formed.  The  following  twenty 
years  constituted  a  second  period,  notably  more  favourable  to  their  devel- 
opment, for  the  total  number  authorized  in  Russia  from  1886  to  1905  rose 
to  1,879,  that  is,  to  ten  times  the  number  for  the  preceding  period.  A  third 
period  began  with  the  year  1908,  more  remarkable  still  for  the  development 
of  these  associations,  if  we  judge  by  the  fact  that  during  the  first  six  years 
the  number  of  the  societies  of  which  we  possess  particulars  rose  to  5,567. 

Therefore  in  Russia  from  1865  up  to  January  ist.,  1912  there  had  been 
established  altogether  7,626  societies,  but,  as  many  of  these  from  one  reason 
or  other  had  ceased  to  exist,  there  were  only  6,730  in  1912. 

The  following  table  gives  some  supplementary  details  of  this  constant 
and  progressive  evolution: 


(1)  See  article  entitled  "  The  Union  of   Siberian   Dairy    Artells  "   in   our    "  Bulletin  " 
for  August,  1914,  pp.  41  et  seqq. 

(2)  The  first  was  founded  in  the  city  of  Riga. 
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Table  I. — Increase  of  Distributive  Co-operative  Societies  in  Russia  from 

1865  to  1912. 


Co-operative 

On  January  ist    1912 

Proportion 

of  the 

Societies 

Ponnded 

and 

Working 

Dissolved 

Associations 

Years 

Exact 

%  of 
Co-operative 

Exact 

%  of 
Co-operative 

Dissohed 

to  those 

still 

Authorised 

Number 

Societies 
Founded 

Number 

Societies 
Founded 

RxisHng 

1865-1870    .... 

70 

4 

5.7 

66 

94-3 

16.5 

187I-1875    . 

17 

3 

17.6 

i             14 

82.4 

4-7 

1876-1880    . 

31 

14 

45-2 

^7 

54-8 

1.2 

1881-1885    . 

62 

27 

43-5 

;      35 

56.5 

1.3 

1886-18QO    . 

108 

69 

63.9 

39 

36.1 

0.6 

1891-1895    . 

325 

204 

62.8 

121 

37-2 

0.6 

1896-I900    . 

476 

348 

73-1 

128 

26.9 

0.4 

1901-1905    . 

970 

739 

76.2 

231 

23.8 

0.3 

1905-1911    (l) 

5,567 

5.278 

94-8 

289 

5.2 

0.1 

(1)  The  annual  increase  during  this  last  period  was  as  follows : 


In     1906  the  nun 

iber  of  new  co-operative 

societies  was  .   . 

•    •            409 

»      1907                « 

•    .         1,099 

»      1908 

.    .         1,290 

.      1909 

.    .         1,084 

»      1910 

.    .         1,007 

»      1911 

.    .            678 
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The  existing  6,730  co-operative  distributive  societies  had,  on  the  ist 
of  January,  1912,  in  round  numbers  a  total  of  a  million  members  (i).  Their 
geographical  distribution  was  as  follows:  Russia  in  Europe  properly  so 
called,  5,257  societies  ;  Russian  Poland,  922  ;  Caucasus,  217;  Siberia,  291 
and  Russian  Central  Asia  43  (2).  As  to  their  distribution  according  to  the 
social  conditions  in  which  they  are  established,  the  official  statistics  give 
the  following  figures: 


Table   II.  —   Distribution   of   Co-operative    Distributive  Societies 
according  to  the  Social  Condition  of  their  Members. 


Rural     (Peasants')     Co-operative  Societies 

Urban                                      »  » 

Village                                    »  » 

Railway  lyabourers'               »  » 

Factory  Workers'                  »  » 

Independent  lyabourers'        »  » 

Artisans'                                  »  » 

Clerks'  and  Functionaries'    »  » 

Total 


Total 
Actual  Number 

%  total 

•     .     .       4716 

70.1    % 

.     .     .           683 

10.2    % 

•     •     •           504 

7-5  % 

.     .     .            190 

2.8  % 

.      .     .           430 

6.4  % 

.    .   .         86 

1-3  % 

.   .    .         24 

0.3  % 

.   .    .         97 

14  % 

6730 


100 


(i)  We  shall  now  compare  the  figures  for  Russia  with  those  for  other  countries. 


Countries 


Number 

of 

Distributive 

Co-operative 

Societies 


Inhabitants 


Number  of  Members  of 
Co-operative  Distributive  Societies 


Total 


%  of  Number 
of  Inhabitants 


Russia .... 
Great  Britain 
Germany.  .  . 
France.  .  .  . 
Austria  .  .  . 
Belgium   .   .    . 


6,730 
1,428 

1,374 

2,716 

1.477 

199 


168,400,500 
41,458,700 
60,641,200 
39,252,200 
45.405,200 
6,693.500 


1,002,100 

2,542,500 

1,434,800 

742,000 

372,100 

148,000 


0.6 
6.1 
2-4 
1-9 
0.8 
2.2 


(2)  Excluding  Finland,    where    co-operative    distribution   in  more  developed   than   in 
the  rest  of  the  Empire. 
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Confining  ourselves  to  that  branch  of  the  subject  of  co-operation  in 
which  we  are  at  present  interested,  namely,  that  of  a  character  purely 
and  exclusively  rural,  we  find  from  these  statistics  that  5,074  societies 
had  been  founded  since  1865  and  that  on  the  ist.  of  January,  1912,  there 
were  in  existence  only  4,716.  This  shows  that  in  the  course  of  the  42  years 
that  have  passed  since  the  formation  of  the  institution,  for  one  reason  or 
other,  358  or  7  %  of  the  total  number  have  disappeared.  In  other  words, 
the  4,716  now  in  existence  represent  93  %  of  the  total  number  founded. 
We  may  observe  that  from  this  point  of  view  also  the  rural  societies  are 
the  most  important  as  the  following  table  proves. 

Table    III.  —  Proportion  of  Co-operative  Distributive  Societies 
[siill  Existing)  to  the  Total  Number  Founded. 


I       Total 

Number  1 
of  ' 

I  Co-operative 
I     Societies 

Ponnded 


Dissolved 


Wot  king 


Total 
Nnmber 


'  Percentage 

'  of 

I        Total       ' 


Total 
Number 


Percentage 

of 

Total 


Rural  Co-operative  Societies   .    . 
Urban  »  >  .    . 

village         !>  ')  .    • 

Railway  I^botirers'  Co-c^)erative 


Societies. 


Factory     Workers'    Co-operative 
societies 

Independent  lyabourers'  Co-oper- 
ative Societies 

Artisans'  Co-operative  Societies  . 

Qerks'  »  n  . 

Functionaries   »  » 

Total    .    .     . 


,074 
,043 
552 

245 

510  j 

I 
109  I 

30 

83   j 

52 ! 


7.698 


358 

360 

48 

55 
80 

23 

6 

33 

5 


968 


7.0 

34-6 

8.8 

22.4 

15-7 

21. 1 

20.0 

39-8 

9.6 


12.5 


4.716 
683 

504 
190 

430 

86 

24 
50 

47 


6.730 


93-0 
65.4 
91.2 

77.6 

843 

78.9 
80.0 
60.2 
90.4 


87.5 


In  addition  to  their  enormous  numerical  preponderance,  the  relative 
endurance,  and  the  special  solidity  ot  the  rural  societies  constitute  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  proofs  of  the  important  part  they  take  in  the  general 
progress  of  the  welfare  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  Russia. 

A  more  thorough  study  of  this  partictilar  feature  of  Russian  co-oper- 
ation does  not  enter  into  the  scope  of  the  present  article ;  we  shall  therefore 
confine  ourselves  to  completing  this  sketch  of  its  development,  chrono- 
logically as  well  as  geographically,  by  the  following  table  : 
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Table  IV.  —  Development  in  Russia 
of  Rural  Co-operative   Distributive  Societies. 


Date  of  Foundation  of  the  Co-operative  Societies 

Region 

1865- 
1880 

1881- 
1885 

1886- 
1890 

1891- 
1895 

1896- 
1900 

1901- 
1905 

1906- 
1911 

Un- 
known 

Total 
Number 

of 
Societies 

now 
Working 

Societies 
Dis- 
solved 

Total 
Number 

of 
Societies 
Founded 
between 

1865 
and  191 2 

Russia  in  Europe 

Poland 

Caucasus 

Siberia 

Central  Asia      .    . 

I 

2 

5 
5 
I 

26 

89 
6 
5 
5 

380 

20 

27 

33 

3 

3.256 

518 

117 

198 

II 

8 

3,767 
549 
150 
236 

14 

303 
24 
24 

5 
2 

4,070 

573 

174 

241 

16 

The  Entire  Empire 

I 

2 

II 

26 

105 

463 

4,100 

8 

4.716 

358 

5.074 

The  special  character  impressed  on  these  societies  by  the  special 
conditions  of  Russian  life  is  observable  also  in  the  organisation  and 
manner  of  working  of  their  different  unions.  We  find  a  proof  of  this 
in  the  working  of  the  most  important  of  them,  the  Muscovite  Union  (i) 
which,  formed  originally  to  serve  as  a  central  institution  for  the  province 
of  Moscow  alone,  through  a  concurrence  of  particularly  favourable  cir- 
cumstances and  energetic  and  skilful  management,  has  risen  little  by  little 
to  the  rank  of  a  vast  central  organisation  extending  its  influence  to  the 
most  distant  provinces  of  the  enormous  Empire  (2). 


§  3.  General  organisation  of  the  Muscovite  union 

*  of  co-operative  DISTRIBtTTIVE  SOCIETIES. 


This  Union  dates  from  the  last  years  of  the  19th.  century;  its  rules 
were  approved  by  Decree  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  on  June  i6th. 
(Russian  style),  1898.  According  to  these  rules  the  Union  has  three  distinct 
fields  of  action  : 


(i)  The  most  important  amongst  other  federations  of  a  similar  nature  are  those  of 
Wiimitza  in  Podolia,  of  Perm  and  of  Kharkov. 

(2)  Compare  article  by  V,  Totomians,  "  Ees  Unions  Cooperatives  Russes  "  in  the  "  An- 
nuaire  de  la  Cooperation  illustre  "  of  1914  (Paris,  ly'Emancipatrice,  1914).  PP-  isSetseqq. 
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I.  Conimercial.  The  Muscovite  Union  seeks  to  concentrate  in  its  hands 
the  capital  and  the  orders  of  the  separate  co-operative  societies,  to  effect 
purchases  in  common  on  the  best  and  cheapest  conditions  possible,  and 
eliminate  useless  intermediaries  between  producers  and  purchasers. 

II.  Production,  Tl^  Muscovite  Union  proposes,  by  opening  co-oper- 
ative workshops  and  factories,  to  encourage  production  by  its  members, 
and  to  organise  sales  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  purchases 
independent  of  it. 

III.  Non-economic.  The  Muscovite  Union  seeks  to  diffuse  the  idea  of 
co-operation,  and  the  knowledge  required  for  the  practical  realisation  of 
this  idea,  and  also  to  encourage,  both  materially  and  morally,  a  rational 
development  of  co-operation. 

In  other  words,  the  Muscovite  Union  endeavours  more  and  more  to 
become  not  only  an  economic  centre  but  a  source  of  encouragement  of  co- 
operation in  general  and  distributive  co-operation  in  partictdar. 

Every  local  co-operative  distributive  society,  every  union  of  co- 
operative societies  of  this  kind,  in  short  every  association  of  which  the 
object  is  to  furnish  the  people  with  the  necessaries  of  daily  life,  may  become 
a  member  of  the  Muscovite  Union. 

Every  association  desirous  of  such  membership  must  with  the  request 
for  admission  send  in  a  promise  to  observe  the  rules  of  the  Union,  and 
an  entrance  fee  of  50  roubles,  which  is  payable  in  instalments  of  10  roubles 
per  annum  when  the  association  is  poor  or  has  few  members.  It  must  also 
agree  to  take  shares  in  the  Union  to  the  amount  of  at  least  3  %  of  its  own 
share  capital.  If  this  capital  be  less  than  1,666  roubles,  it  must  take  at  least 
one  share  in  the  Union  at  the  price  of  50  roubles.  The  amount  of  the  first 
share  must  be  paid  on  entrance,  the  balance  during  the  course  of  the  first 
year  after  entrance. 

Every  association  belonging  to  the  Muscovite  Union  is  liable  for  the 
financial  engagements  of  the  Union  up  to  a  minimum  of  50  roubles  and  to  a 
maximum  of  3  %  of  its  own  share  capital.  All  associations  affiliated  to  the 
Muscovite  Union  enjoy  equal  rights  in  it. 

The  Muscovite  Union  is  governed  by  a  "  Council  of  Delegates  "  and 
a  "  Bureau  ". 

The  "  Council,  "  which  has  the  general  management  of  the  work  of  the 
Union,  is  composed  of  delegates  elected  by  the  associations,  not  more  than 
three  from  each. 

The  "  Bureau  "  has  the  immediate  conduct  of  the  current  affairs  of 
the  Union. 

It  formerly  consisted  of  seven  members,  but,  owing  to  the  enorm- 
ous increase  in  the  number  of  affiliated  associations  and  of  the  business, 
it  was  decided  in  19 12  to  divide  the  societies  composing  the  Union  into 
twenty  sections  according  to  their  geographical  position,  for  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Empire.  Each  of  these  sections  received  the  right  of  electing, 
through  its  representatives  in  the  "  Council  of  Delegates,"  one  member  of 
the  Bureau  which  thus  consists  at  present  of  twenty  members,  each  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  a  region. 
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When  the  number  of  members  of  the  Bureau  was  thus  increased  it  was 
decided  to  institute  a  "  Council  of  Directors  "  to  consist  of  four  members 
chosen  by  the  Bureau  from  its  own  body.  To  this  Council  was  entrusted 
the  direct  management  of  current  affairs. 

The  supervision  of  the  work  and  the  accounts  gf  the  Union  is  entrusted 
to  a  "  Supervision  Commission,"  the  members  of  which,  now  numbering 
seven,  are  annually  elected  by  the  Council  of  Delegates. 

To  correspond  with  the  three  chief  fields  of  action  above  mentioned,  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Muscovite  Union  is  divided  into  three  sections, 
"  Commerce,  "  "  Production  "  and  "  Secretariat  Department  ",  this  last 
being  concerned  with  the  propaganda  of  the  Union  and  its  educational  aims. 

Finally,  on  account  of  the  enormous  increase  in  its  work,  the  Muscovite 
Union  has  been  obliged  to  institute  agencies  or  branches,  as  necessity  de- 
mands, in  those  regions  where  it  has  most  members  and  where  special 
transactions  require  special  attention. 

At  the  present  time  the  Union  has  permanent  branches  at  Kiev  (in- 
stituted in  1911),  at  Rostov  on  the  Don  (1911)  at  Odessa  (September,  1913) 
and  at  Bielaja-Tserkov  in  the  province  of  Kiev  (191 1).  For  the  whole  dur- 
ation of  the  great  annual  fairs  of  Nizhnii-Novgorod  it  employs  a  temporary 
agency  in  that  city.  It  has  a  special  permanent  branch  for  purchases  of 
various  kinds  in  the  town  of  Rybinsk  on  the  Volga,  where  the  navigation 
of  that  great  river  begins  for  large  craft,  and  another  permanent  branch 
more  especially  for  the  purchase  of  fish  in  the  town  of  Astrakhan  on  the 
Caspian  Sea,  the  principal  commercial  centre  of  South  Eastern  Russia. 


§  4.   COMMERCIAI^  WORK  OF  THE  MUSCOVITE  UNION. 

The  commercial  work  of  this  Union  comprises  three  forms  of  trans- 
action, viz  commissions,  purchases  and  warehousing. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  the  Union  concentrates  in  its  own  hands  all 
the  orders  from  its  subordinate  societies,  and  makes  special  agreements 
with  wholesale  merchants,  factories,  workshops  etc.  regarding  the  delivery 
of  goods  whether  to  the  societies  by  which  they  were  ordered  or  to  the 
warehouses  of  the  Union,  which  undertake  to  forward  them  to  their  de- 
stination. 

During  the  year  1913  the  business  transacted  under  this  head  amounted 
to  2,146,803  roubles,  but  this  sum  does  not  include  the  commission  business 
effected  by  the  branches,  agencies  and  factories  of  the  Union. 

In  its  direct  purchase  transactions,  the  Union,  instead  of  making 
contracts  with  merchants  or  factories,  buys  if  possible  directly  from  the 
producers,  or  from  intermediaries,  the  goods  or  produce  ordered  by  its  co- 
operative societies.  Under  this  head  also  comes  the  wholesale  purchase, 
when  opportunity  offers,  of  goods  the  price  of  which  varies  considerably 
from  time  to  time,  and  wbicb,  when  they  rise  in  value,  will  still  be  sold 
to  the  societies  at  cost  price. 
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In  1913  the  total  business  of  this  kind  had  increased,  taking  into 
account  only  the  operations  conducted  at  the  central  ofl&ces  of  the 
Union  at  Moscow,  the  value  of  which  amounted  to  1,958,321  roubles. 

The  warehousing  work  is  of  two  kinds.  The  first  is  connected  with 
the  vast  warehouses  possessed  by  the  Union  at  Moscow  and  by  it  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  its  co-operative  societies.  These  societies  can  thus  give 
orders  wholesale  and  deposit  the  goods  in  the  warehouses  whence  they 
are  forwarded  as  required. 

The  warehouses  also  store  the  goods  of  each  season  (corn,  wine,  fish 
etc.)  purchased  by  the  Union  itself  to  be  sent  out  from  time  to  time  as 
ordered  by  the  co-operative  societies. 

In  1913  the  general  business  of  this  latter  kind  done,  in  the  case  of  the 
central  warehouses  of  Moscow  alone,  amounted  to  1,297,402  roubles. 


§  5.  The  WORK  of  the  Muscovite  union  in  the  field  of  production. 

As  a  producer  the  Muscovite  Union  is  as  yet  relatively  but  little  de- 
veloped. Starting  on  the  principle  of  undertaking  only  those  enterprises 
which  are  safe  and  require  little  capital  it  began  with  certain  raw  materials 
the  preparation  of  which  is  easy  and  not  expensive.  Its  first  undertakings  of 
this  kind  were  in  connection  with  the  wholesale  purchase  of  coffee  directly 
from  the  foreign  producers.  Sorted,  roasted  and  ground  in  the  warehouses, 
this  coffee,  bearing  a  special  trade-mark  has  become  well  known  in  Russia 
and  has  brought  a  considerable  profit  to  the  Union. 

Coffee  was  followed  by  tea,  and  here  the  strictness  of  the  Union  as  to 
quality,  packing,  and  careful  handling  of  the  goods  bearing  its  special 
trade-mark  has  acquired  for  the  "  Muscovite  Union  tea  "  a  well  deserved 
reputation  and  very  good  prices. 

These  results,  as  well  as  those  equally  fortunate  obtained  by  the  di- 
rect importation,  preparation  and  sale  of  cacao  and  pepper  and  by  the  sale 
ot  "  Union  bicycles",  the  various  parts  of  v\  hich  are  bought  wholesale  from 
the  factories  and  put  together  in  the  warehouses,  have  encouraged  the  Union, 
inducing  it  to  extend  its  labours  to  raw  material  produced  in  Russia  and  if 
possible  by  its  own  co-operative  societies. 

Thus  at  the  present  time  the  Union  sells  vinegar,  wine  and  soap,  the 
raw  material  of  which  is  supplied  by  its  own  members.  Ko  statistics  have 
as  yet  been  published  of  this  new  kind  of  production,  which  however  seems 
to  be  making  most  satisfactory  progress. 

Let  us  especially  observe  the  importance  of  this  kind  of  production 
for  the  development  of  rural  economy  and  of  strictly  rural  co-operation 
in  Russia. 

The  establishments  at  the  head  quarters  of  the  Union  for  the  prepar- 
ation and  production  above  described  have  necessitated  the  opening  of  a 
vast  laboratory  of  applied  chemistry  of  course  at  the  disposal  of  the  aflSl- 
iated  societies  for  analysing  and  testing  the  goods  ordered  by  them. 
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Besides  the  productive  work  of  the  Union  itself,  we  must  mention  work 
of  the  same  kind  carried  on  by  many  of  the  associations  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. In  the  absence  of  detailed  information  on  this  subject  we  shall 
limit  ourselves  to  an  enumeration  of  the  institutions  of  production  given 
in  the  latest  annual  of  the  Union,  pointing  out  that  the  information 
relates  to  the  year  191 1.  In  that  year  the  associations  belonging  to'  the 
Union  maintained  sixty-one  bakeries,  three  mills,  one  brewery,  a  tile-field, 
two  clothes  making  establishments,  and  factories  one  each,  for  the  following 
goods,  macaroni,  soap,  shoes,  tabacco,  and  coffins.  Some  of  these  were  on 
a  large  scale  ;  that  for  macaroni  for  instance,  represented  a  value  of  61,000 
roubles,  but  others  are  merely  workshops,  intended  only  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  co-operative  society  to  which  they  belong. 


§  6.  Work  of  the  secretariat  of  the  Muscovite  union. 

All  the  work  of  the  Muscovite  Union  which  is  not  specifically  economic 
being,  as  already  stated,  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretariat, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  considerably  to  reinforce  that  branch.  Since 
1912  the  management  of  its  affairs  has  been  entrusted  to  a  "  Secretariat 
Commission",  composed  of  one  member  of  the  Council  of  Directors  as  presid- 
ent, and  of  all  the  heads  of  the  different  sections  of  the  department  as 
members.  Besides  this  managing  staff  there  were  in  1913  forty  five  em- 
ployees of  various  kinds  in  the  department,  and  the  emoluments  amounted 
to  72,000  roubles. 

The  various  sections  of  the  secretariat  are  at  present  the  following: 

1.  Section  of  organisation,  the  duty  of  which  is  to  examine  all  questions 
of  organisation  whether  for  the  Union  itself  or  for  its  associated  societies. 
This  section,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  promote  the  unification  of  the 
co-operative  movement,  has  also  the  duty  of  representing  the  Union  and 
its  associated  societies  before  the  authorities  and  in  courts  of  law,  and  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  the  Union  and  the  societies  in  general. 

2.  Section  for  instruction,  the  work  of  which  is  to  collect,  classify  and 
bring  up  to  date  all  information  and  material  that  may  be  of  use  in  the 
establishment  of  new  co-operative  societies,  and  in  the  management  of 
those  already  in  existence.  This  section  is  concerned  with  the  consult- 
ations, tests,  and  re\nsions  necessary  for  the  unification  and  successful 
working  of  co-operative  societies  belonging  to  the  Union. 

In  191 4  there  were  seventeen  expert  teachers  attached  to  the  section, 
twelve  of  them  at  the  Moscow  head-quarters  of  the  Union,  two  attached' 
to  the  Kiev  branch,  two  to  that  of  Odessa,  and  one  to  that  of  Rostov  on 
the  Don.  All  these  teachers  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  co-operative  soci- 
eties of  the  Union  ;  they  visit  the  societies  if  requested,  either  to  give  ad- 
vice or  to  inspect  them.  Advice  may  also  be  requested,  verbally  or  in  writing, 
from  the  bureau  of  the  section  in  Moscow.  This  bureau  undertakes  the 
auditing  of  accounts,  the  revision  of  old  regulations  and  the  drawing  up 
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of  new  rules,  revises  the  societies'  bookkeeping  and  publishes  all  the 
forms  in  connection  with  it.  A  special  lawyer  is  retained  by  this  bureau. 
A  special  sub-section  acts  as  a  registry-ofl&ce  endeavouring  to  supply 
co-operative  societies  with  capable  employees  experienced  in  the  necessary 
routine. 

3.  The  Economic  and  publishing  section.  This  section  includes  in  the  first 
place  the  forwarding  office,  which  keeps  the  accounts,  conducts  the  corre- 
spondence and  keeps  the  records  of  the  Union  and  distributes  publications 
and  circulars. 

The  publishing  bureau  directs  the  publication  of  books,  manuals, 
pamphlets,  calendars,  co-operative  memoranda,  account  books  and  various 
forms.  Its  work  increases  from  year  to  year,  and  in  191 3  the  amount  of 
business  done  by  it  was  95,549  roubles. 

A  book  store  and  a  printing  press  are  attached  to  this  office. 

The  bookstore,  besides  what  its  name  indicates,  assists  the  co-operative 
societies  of  the  Union  in  the  establishment  and  formation  of  special 
libraries.  It  indicates  the  books  to  be  consulted  on  a  given  question,  and 
supplies  pictures  and  lantern  slides  for  lectures.  In  1913  the  total 
business  done  by  it  was  104,087  roubles. 

The  employees  of  the  printing-office  undertake  to  see  that  the  Union 
is  always  supplied  with  a  sufficient  stock  of  pamphlets  and  forms  of  every 
kind.  This  office  not  only  does  printing  and  lithography  of  every  kind 
for  the  co-operative  societies  belonging  to  the  Union,  but  also  binds  books 
and  makes  stamps  of  various  kinds  for  them.  It  also  acts  as  intermediary 
(though  this  is  not  obligatory)  for  aU  purchases  of  paper  both  for  the  Union 
and  its  associations. 

4.  The  Information  and  statistics  sectioti.  This  section  collects  and  classi- 
fies information  concerning  co-operation  in  general  and  distributive  co-oper- 
ation in  particular.  It  draws  up  the  statistical  tables  published  in  the 
annual  of  the  Union  and  manages  its  very  excellent  library. 

5.  The  Editorial  office  of  the  Reviews  and  the  Annual  of  the  Union.  At 
present  the  Union  publishes  two  periodical  reviews.  The  first  of  these, 
entitled  the  "  Consumers'  Union  "  (Coioai.  noTpe6HTeaea),  which  has  already 
been  thirteen  yeais  in  existence,  publishes  articles  on  the  history,  theory, 
and  practice  of  co-operation,  also  correspondence,  bibliography,  and  a 
sketch  of  the  co-operative  movement.  It  appears  36  times  a  year,  and  in 
1903  had  five  thousand  subscribers,  subscribing  three  roubles  a  \'ear. 

The  other  review  is  called  the  "  Union  "  (OC-bejrnnenie).  It  is  more 
popular  in  character  than  the  first,  and  appears  twice  a  month.  It  is 
sent  gratis  to  the  co-operative  societies  of  the  Union  for  distribution  among 
their  chief  members.    In  191 3  it  was  issued  in  eighteen  thousand  copies. 

Finally,  the  Annual  of  the  Union  is  a  large  volume  of  about  500  pages 
containing  fuU  details  as  to  the  development  of  the  Union  and  its  co-oper- 
ative societies,  besides  various  articles  on  co-operation  for  supply  in  general. 

6.  Popular  publications  section.  This  section,  as  its  name  implies, 
prepares  a  complete  series  of  publications  intended  to  diffuse  the  co-oper- 
ative ideas  among  the  people  and  to  popularise  practical  methods  of  carrying 
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them  out.   To  encourage  contributors,  it  offers  two  prizes  a  year,  one  fd 
the  best  pamphlet,  the  other  for  the  best  lecture  submitted  to  it. 

Besides  the  six  sections  the  work  of  which  we  have  sketched,  the  \Jn\ 
ion  has  also  three  special  commissions,  the  work  of  which  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  the  sections. 

The  first,  the ' '  I^ecture  Commission' ',  f  aciUtates  and  directs  the  arrange- 
ment of  lectures.  It  engages  capable  lecturers,  suggests  to  them  interest- 
ing subjects,  supplies  them  with  information  and  arranges  their  route  so 
that  they  may  be  heard  by  the  largest  possible  number  of  co-operative 
societies.  The  second  commission,  only  appointed  towards  the  end  of  1912, 
devotes  its  efforts  to  music  and  the  theatre  just  as  the  first  commission 
devotes  its  to  lectures.  The  third  commission,  still  more  recent,  organises 
exhibitions,  permanent  or  itinerant,  to  set  forth  the  advantages  of  co-oper- 
ation and  its  results. 

lyastly  we  must  refer  to  the  important  work  begun  by  the  Secretariat, 
the  institution  at  the  "Schaniawski  Free  University"  at  Moscow  of  three 
special  courses  of  study  in  connection  with  practical  co-operation.  Each 
course  is  complete  in  two  half  years.  The  first,  general  in  character,  intend- 
ed for  teachers,  is  at  once  theoretical  and  practical,  and  includes  not 
only  the  study  of  co-operation  properly  so  called  but  also  thorough  com- 
mercial instruction,  and  the  elements  of  law.  The  second  course,  of  a 
specially  commercial  and  practical  character,  is  intended  to  impart  the  know- 
ledge required  by  those  in  future  to  be  employed  by  co-operative  distri- 
butive societies  in  purchasing  provisions  and  goods.  The  third  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  commercial  book-keeping  with  a  view  to  supplying  co-operative 
societies  with  a  staff  of  efficient  and  capable  clerks. 

These  active  efforts  of  the  Muscovite  Union  to  promote  both  general 
and  special  studies  has  produced  excellent  results.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
the  local  co-operative  distributive  societies  in  Russia  were  purely  and  ex- 
clusively economic.  Now,  under  the  beneficent  impulse  given  by  the 
Union,  many  of  them  devote  a  portion  of  their  income  to  the  intellectual 
development  of  their  members.  According  to  the  last  Annual,  there  were 
in  1911  out  of  448  co-operative  societies,  210,  that  is  46.87%,  that  hadj 
spent  40,193  roubles,  that  is  on  an  average  191,39  for  each  society,  in  the; 
promotion  of  general  culture.  Forty-three  societies,  that  is  9.6  %  of  allj 
those  taken  into  account,  had  besides  devoted  special  funds  to  education . 
Out  of  a  total  of  23,301  roubles,  an  average  of  541.83  roubles  was  devoted 
to  each  fund.  This  is  a  result  thv  importance  of  which  will  be  more  clearly 
seen  when  it  is  remembered  that  70.1  %  of  the  co-operative  distributive, 
societies  in  Russia  are  exclusively  rural,  that  is,  composed  of  peasants  who' 
live  far  from  any  intellectual  or  educational  centre. 
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§  7.  PLAN  FOR  THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  UNION. 

By  an  agreement  made  some  years  ago  with  one  of  the  principal 
insurance  companies  of  Russia,  the  Muscovite  Union  undertook  not  only 
to  insure  the  goods  ordered  by  its  afl&liated  co-operative  societies  during 
transport  from  one  place  to  another,  or  warehoused,  but  also  to  effect 
for  the  benefit  of  these  associations  every  other  description  of  insurance 
of  merchandise  and  of  real  estate.  During  the  year  1913  the  whole  amount 
insured  by  the  Union  was  2,530,229  roubles. 

The  profit  accruing  from  these  transactions  forms  a  special  fund, 
the  "  Insurance  fund  ",  of  the  Union.  According  to  a  pubUc  notice  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1914,  this  fvmd  is  to  form  the  basis  for  a  future  co- 
operative insurance  organisation  to  replace  the  present  system  of  insurance 
by  commission  ;  but  particulars  are  not  yet  published  concerning  this 
interesting  project. 

§  8.  The  mu.scovite  union  at  the  present  moment. 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  Muscovite  Union  dates  from  the  year 
1898.  Its  general  development  from  its  foundation  up  to  the  first  of 
January,  1914  is  shown  in  th(  following  table  ; 

Table  V.  — -  General  Development 
of  the  Muscovite   Union  from  1898  to  191 4. 


Years 


Number 

of 

Co-operative 

Societies  Adhering 


General  Total 

of    Commercial 

Business  Done 

Rs. 


Share  Capital 
in  Roubles 


1899 •     ■  •  37 

1900 1  68 

1901 85 

1902 no 

1903 1  131 

1904 1  144 

1905 153 

1906 166 

1907 201 

1908  ...   257 

1909 '  294 

1910 393 

^911 !  549 

1912 1  776 

1913 ;  999 


31,340 
139,332 
109,302 

177.567 
260,420 

347,304 
439,706 

290,759 
399,978 
722,541 
1,278,311 
1,948,827 
3,597,149 
5,911,404 
7.985.234 


800 
5,200 

7,QOO 

9.650 
11,750 

12,400 

17.656 
19.132 
27,558 
38,568 

47,822 

68,808 
91.194 

160,257 

225,413 
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Before  entering  into  details  concerning  the  Societies  afifiliated  to  the 
Muscovite  Union  and  their  action,  we  must  mention  that  a  considerable 
number  neglect  to  reply  to  questions  annually'  sent  them  with  a  view  to 
the  drawing  up  of  the  reports  of  the  Union.  For  this  reason  these  annual 
reports  are  far  from  being  as  complete  as  could  be  desired. 

Of  the  549  associations  of  which  the  Union  was  composed  in  1911  onl}- 
448  gave  the  date  of  their  foundation,  and  of  these  one  gave  it  as 
before  1870,  four  as  between  1870  and  1880,  nineteen  between  1880 
and  1890,  eightythree  between  1890  and  1900,  while  the  remaining  341 
gave  the  present  century  as  the  date,  of  their  foundation. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1911  the  549  associations  of  the  Union  could 
be  classified  according  to  the  social  conditions  of  their  members  as  shown 
in  the  following  table  : 

Tabi,e  VI.  —  Distribution  of  the  Co-operative  Societies 
of  the  Muscovite  Union. 


Total  Number      Percentage  of  Total 

Rural  Co-operative   Societies      ... 

Urban            »                     »            

244 

147 
102 

39 
17 

44.4  % 

26.8    » 

18.6    » 

7.1     » 

3-1     » 

Factory  Workers'  Co-operative  Societies 

Independent  lyabourers'  Co-operative  Societies   .... 
Railway  I^abourers'  Co-operative  Societies 

Total   .    .    . 

549 

1 00.0  % 

The  information  in  regard  to  the  number  of  members  in  each  group 
at  the  same  date  is  unfortunately  ver\  fragmentary. 

Table  VII.  —  Number  of  Members  of  the  Co-operative  Societies 
of  the  Muscovite  Union. 


Co-operatives 

Societies 

Taken 

Number 
of 

Average 
per 

into  Account 

Members 

Society 

Factory  Workers'  Co-operative 

Societies .   . 

85 

57.612 

662.78 

Railway  I<abourers'           » 

»         .    . 

13 

47.937 

3,687.46 

Urban                           » 

»         .   ■ 

118 

32,263 

273.06 

Rural                           » 

»         .    . 

167 

20,826 

124.70  : 

Independent  I,abourers'  » 

»         .    . 
Total  .    .    . 

34 

14,124 

415.20 

417 

172,762 

412.54 
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Thus  we  see  from  the  above  statistics  that  the  rural  co-operative 
societies,  though  the  most  numerous  of  all,  take  the  lowest  place  but  one 
in  respect  to  the  total  number  of  members,  and  the  last  of  all  in  respect 
to  the  average  number  of  members  for  each  association. 

In  the  following  table  the  figures  in  which  also  refer  to  the  date  of 
December  31st.,  1911.,  the  societies  forming  the  Muscovite  Union  are 
classified  according  to  the  amount  of  the  general  business  done  during 
the  year. 


Table  VIII.  —  Classification  of  tfie  Co-operative  Societies 
of  the  Muscovite  Union. 


Urban  Co-operative  Societi  s 
Factory  \^orknien's        » 
Railway  labourers  » 

Rural  » 

I     ependent  L,abourers'  » 


Amount  of  Total  Business  Done 

Co-oper- 
ative 

(thousands  of  roubles) 

r                               1                                                              ■                               .                                . 

From  1  From    From  '.  From  |  From    From 

Societies 

than 
10 

10     1     20     '     50     .    100    1    300       500    i  Above 

Considered 

to     I     to     i     to     1     to         to     i     to     j  1,000 

20     !     50     ;    loo       300       500    1  1,000  1 

120 

98 

15 
179 

36 


58 


I41 

-  i 

57i 
6i 


44! 
i6 

i| 
55' 

12 


18 

3! 


I 

4l 


7 


7:  —  i 


448 


66:     79!    128!     77I     65! 


We  shall  complete  this  table  by  the  following  one  which  shows  the 
relative  importance  of  each  social  group  of  co-operative  distributive 
societies  with  regard  to  the  total  amount  of  the  most  characteristic  items 
figuring  in  their  accounts. 
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Table  IX.  —  Division  of  the  Societies  according    ' 
to   their  Economic  Situation. 


Shaie  Capital 


Urban  Co-operative  Societies 

Factory  Workers'Co-operative 
Societies 


Railway  Labourers    Co-oper-  j 
aeive  Societies 15 

Rural  Labourers'  Co-operative  j 
Societies 179 

Independent   Labourers'    Co- ; 
operative  Societies  ....       36 


Total 


Reserve  Fund 


679 
1,694 
919 
413 
137 
3,842 


17.7 

109 

44.1 

93 

23-9 

14 

10.7 

99 

3-6 

25 

lOO.O 

340 

261 

867 
249 

39 


1,424 


Total  Business 
Done 


Profit 


18.3 

60.9 

17.5 

2.7 

0.6 

100.0 


98 
15 

179 
36 

448 


7,404 
2,241 
9,933 
3,736 
2,308 


45,794 


16.2 

48.9 

21.7 

8.2 

5-0 


lOO.O 


418 


224 

746 

296 
140 

51 


1,458 


o  o  o 

CO  *Jto 


o  o 


•S-3  o 

hi 


15,4 
51,2 

20,3 

9,6 
3,5 


100,0 


26.5 
21.8 

3.3 
40.1,; 

8-3' 


Now  if  we  take  from  the  preceding  tables  the  data  concerning  the  rural 
co-operative  distributive  societies  we  obtain  the  following  results: 

Table  X.  —  Comparative  Impoftance  of  the  Rural  Group 
of  Co-operative   Societies    {according  to   Statistics  for  191 1). 

Number  of  Rural  Co-operative  Societies  179         or  40.1  %  of  the  total 

»        »    Members      of     Co-operative 
Societies 20,826         »    12.0  %   »         » 

AverageNo.  of  Members  of  Rural  Societies  124.7       "    30-0  %  of  the  general  average 

Total  Share  Capital  of  the  Rural  Societies.         413,000  roubles  or  10.7  %  of  the  general  aver- 
age 

Reserve  Fund 39,000         »        »     2.8%   »  that  of  the  entire 

Union 

Total  Business  Done 3,736,000         »        »     8.2  %   »  that  done  by  the 

entire  Union 

Total  Profit 169,000         »        »     9.6%    »  that  of  the  entire 

Union 

In  other  terms,  in  numbers  the  rural  co-operativt  societies  form  the 
most  important  group  of  the  Union,  but  only  from  that  point  of  view. 
The  total  number  of  members  of  this  group,  of  which  the  average  number 
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'  s  less  than  one -third  of  that  for  the  societies  of  the  Union  generally, 
s  not  more  than  12  %  of  the  total.  And  from  the  point  of  view  of  busi- 
ness done  the  proportion  is  still  more  against  them  for  it  is  only  8.2  %  of 
the  total  of  that  done  b}  the  entire  Union.  Let  us,  however,  observe,  that 
with  regard  to  the  realisation  of  profits  the  advantage  rests  with  the  rural 
Societies,  which  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  though  their  general  total  busi- 
ness was  8.2  %  of  the  total  done  by  the  Union,  they  realise  a  profit  of  not 
less  than  9.6  %  of  the  total  profit  of  the  Union. 

AU  these  circumstances  are  however  perfectly  logical  and  natural. 
It  is  evident  on  the  one  hand  that  co-operative  societies  of  peasants  situat- 
ed at  considerable  distances  the  one  from  the  other  cannot  have  as  many 
members  as  those  in  urban  or  industrial  centres,  nor  be  as  important  as  re- 
gards their  business.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  less  evident  that  the  pro- 
s'fits  realised  b>  the  trade  of  co-operative  societies  in  the  country  must  be 
Irrelatively  more  considerable  than  that  in  cities  or  towns  where  commercial 
icompetition   is  unrestricted.  From   all   the  preceding   data  the  general 
conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  if,  on  one  side,  the  rural  co-operative  distri- 
butive societies  contribute  to  a  large  extent  to  thv.  constantly  increasing 
progress  of  the  Muscovite  Union,  it  on  the  otht  r  hand  not  only  plays  a 
part  in  the  development  of  rural  economy  in  Russia,  but  also  in  the  moral 
and  economic  education  of  the  Russian  peasant  which  is  every  year  of 
greater  importance. 

The  rural  population  was  the  first  to  avail  itself  of  the  enormous  ad- 
vantages offered  by  the  Muscovite  Union  and  of  this  the  best  proof  is  the 
constantly  increasing  number  of  the  rural  co-operative  societies  adheiing 
to  it. 

On  this  point  the  evidence  of  the  statistics  is  not  final,  but  it  is  in 

any  case  suificient  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  progress  made,  because 

exceptions  can  only  relate  to  a  limited  number  of  co-operative  so  ieties. 

We  have  already  seen  that  on  January  ist.,  I912  the  Muscovite  Union 

\  had  aflfiliated  to  it  in  all  549  co-operative  distributive  societies,  of  which 

223,  that  is  40.61  %   were  exclusively  of  a  rural  character.   During  the 

.  course  of  the  same  year  245  new  associations  joined  the  Union.  Of  these 

245  there  were  164  rural,  that  is  61.5  %.  On  the  other  hand  18  associations, 

I  of  which  only  eight  were  rural,  withdrew  from  the  Union.  On  January 

'  1st.,  1913  the  Muscovite  Union  had  affiliated  to  it  776  associations  of  which 

'I  379  ^sre  rural,  showing  an  increase  of  from  40.61  %  to  48.84  %. 

I         Dtuing  the  year  191 3  the  proportional  increase  of  this  rural  conting- 

'■  ent  was  still  more  remarkable.   Of  256  new  associations  that  joined  the 

I  Union,  no  fewer  than  190  were  rural  co-operative  distributive  societies. 

In  other  words  these  alone  amounted  to  74.2  %  of  the  total  number   of 

the  new  members  of  the  Union.  Again  taking  into  account  the  associations 

that  withdrew  from  the  Union  (23  in  all,  of  which  18  were  rural)  the  result 

was  that  on  January  1st.,  1914  the  Muscovite  Union  had  999  associations 

affihated  to  it,  of  which  551  were  rural  co-operative  distributive  societies. 

Thus  the  percentage  of  rural  members  of  the  Union  had  in  the  course  of 

the  year  risen  from  48.84  to  55.15. 
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Lastly,  during  the  year  that  has  just  passed  the  total  number  of 
co-operative  societies  newly  registered  in  the  Muscovite  Union  was  288, 
of  which  213,  that  is  74%,  were  exclusively  rural  co-operative  distributive 
societies.  It  results  that  on  January  ist.,  1915  the  Muscovite  Union  had 
in  all  1,287  members,  among  which  there  were  764  rural  co-operative 
societies,  that  is  nearly  60  %  of  the  whole. 

In  short,  now  that  the  first  results  of  the  great  land  reform  are  begii 
ning  to  be  perceived,  the  Muscovite  Union  of  co-operative  distributi^ 
societies,  the  largest  union  of  associations  of  the  kind  in  Russia,  is  assuming 
a  character  which  tends  to  make  of  it  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors 
in  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  the  rural  population  of  the  Empire. 


NOTICES  OF  SOME  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  RELATING 
TO  CO-OPERATION  AND  ASSOCIATION. 


FRANCE. 

PASQUEER  (G.) :  I^s  Coopkratives  de  Construction  A  la  Campagne  {Co-operative  Building 
Societies  in  the  Country).  "  I^a  Reforme  Sociale  ".  December  ist.-i6tlL,  1914. 

The  Reforme  Sociale  of  December  ist-i6th.,  1914  gives  in  full  the  Report 
presented  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Societe  d'Economie  Sociale 
{Social  Economy  Society),  by  M.  J.  Pasquier  on  the  diflSculties  encomitered 
by  the  Co-operative  Building  Societies  in  the  coimtry  and  the  means  for 
extending  the  action  of  these  useful  societies. 

His  own  personal  experience  has  led  M.  Pasquier  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  success  of  the  work  depends  on  the  education  of  the  persons  concerned. 
Tins  education  is  a  difl&cult  matter,  for,  in  contrast  with  the  urban  work- 
man, the  rural  labourer  reads  little  and  if  he  reads  it  is  only  the  price 
lists  and  miscellaneous  information  contained  in  the  daily  papers. 

Let  us  add  that  the  founders  of  the  co-operative  societies  find  their 
action  hindered  by  the  distance  of  their  dwellings  from  the  centres  of  meet- 
ing and  also  by  the  difl&culty  of  combining  intellectual  and  technical  agri- 
cultural work. 

To  these  special  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  rural  societies  we  must  add 
that  the  spirit  of  division  is  perhaps  more  marked  in  the  country  than  in 
the  towns,  owing  to  political  and  social  rivalry. 

From  all  this  it  follows  that  in  order  to  develop  the  work  of  cheap 
dwelling  house  co-operative  societies,  two  campaigns  must  be  under- 
taken : 

ist.  The  social  authorities,  in  this  case,  the  landowners  and  collect- 
ive bodies,  must  be  induced  to  give  pecuniary  assistance,  by  way  of 
investment. 

2nd.  It  is  urgent  that  the  agricultural  labourers'  families  be  educated 
in  the  matter. 

This  twofold  action  must  be  promoted  : 

1.  By  the  press,  in  the  first  place  the  agricultural  press,  which  has 
more  particularly  the  duty  of  promoting  education  in  aU  its  forms  in  the 
country,  but  must  be  seconded  by  the  general  press,  especially  by  the  local 
weekly  papers  ; 

2.  By  the  various  Agricultural  Syndicates  and  Societies  which  must 
place  these  subjects  on  the  agenda  of  their  meetings  ; 

3.  By  landowners,  departmental  managers  of  agricultural  services, 
elementary  teachers  and  the  clergy. 
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ITALY. 


La  SocaETA  Agraria  di  Lombardia  nel  suo  primo  cinquantennio  (1863-1913).  Cenni 
Storici  {The  Lombard  Agricultural  Society  in  the  first  Fifty  Years  since  its  Foundation 
(1863- 1913).  Historical  Sketch.).  Milan.  Premiata  Tipografia  "  Agraria  ",  1914,  pp.  243, 

This  is  a  detailed  report  of  the  work  done  by  this  important  society  in  the 
first  fifty  years  of  its  life  (1863-1913),  in  the  encouragement  of  I/)mbard  Agri- 
culture. It  has  favoured  agricultural  progress  in  the  technical  field  by  the 
encouragement  of  agricultural  education,  improvements  in  stock  breeding 
and  cheese  dairying,  by  means  of  studies  and  enquiries  in  connection  with 
the  economic  situation  of  mountain  regions,  silk  industry  and  the  organiz- 
ation of  agricultural  congresses,  exhibitions  and  shows.  In  the  economic 
field,  it  has  principally  devoted  itself  to  encouraging  the  formation  of 
agricultural  co-operative  and  mutual  societies,  especially  co-operative  dairies, 
rural  bakeries,  and  mutual  livestock  and  agricultural  accident  insurance 
societies.  We  must  specially  mention  the  studies  made  for  the  reform  of 
the  contracts  for  lease  of  rural  land  in  I^ower  lyombardy. 


BERNINI  (Dr.  Prof.  Ottorino) :  Manuals  per  le  piccole  latterie  cooperative  {Manual 
for  Small  Co-operative  Dairies)  Mantua.  Printed  by  A.  Mondovi.   1914,  pp.  112. 

This  volume  contains  a  collection  of  instructions  and  practical  regul- 
ations published  for  the  guidance  of  all  those  who  wish  to  form  co-operative 
dairies  ;  there  are  also  indicated  in  it  the  formalities  to  be  followed  for 
the  legal  constitution  of  the  societies,  the  rules  for  their  working  and  ad- 
ministration, and  the  taxes  on  these  businesses.  In  particular,  in  regard  to 
the  bookkeeping  of  the  co-operative  dairies,  the  author  justly  considers  that 
it  should  be  as  simple  as  possible  and  not  such  as  to  require  much  time,  so 
as  not  to  absorb  too  much  of  the  attention  of  the  technical  staff,  consider- 
ing the  difiiculty  of  finding  in  the  localities  where  these  institutions  often 
have  to  work  secretaries  capable  of  keeping  complicated  books.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must,  however,  answer  all  the  requirements  of  a  regular 
administration,  be  clear  and  be  easy  to  inspect  rapidly  .  The  idea  is  reason- 
able, but  the  number  of  books  (10)  recommended  by  the  author  for  the 
accounts  of  the  small  dairies  seems  to  us  too  large. 


Part  II:  Insurance  and  Thrift 


GERMANY. 

WORK  OF  THE  BAVARIAN  HAIL  INSURANCE  INSTITUTE 

IN  1 914. 

By   Dr.    G.    RoccA. 


In  the  44th.  and  45th.  numbers  of  this  Bulletin  (i),  I  had  an  opportun- 
ity of  giving  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Bavarian  Hail  Insurance  Instit- 
tute  and  the  results  obtained  by  it  since  its  foundation  in  1884  up  to  1914. 
As  the  Presidential  Board  of  the  Institute  has  kindly  supphed  me  with 
the  latest  statistics  of  the  progress  of  the  institution  in  the  year  1914  and 
informed  me  of  some  important  changes  made  in  the  general  conditions 
of  insurance,  I  think  it  advisable  to  complete  the  above  mentioned  ac- 
count by  the  addition  of  the  new  facts  at  my  disposal, 

* 
*  * 

The  Bavarian  Insurance  Institute,  as  an  institute  in  public  law  sub- 
ventioned  by  the  State,  up  to  1914  strictly  limited  its  operations  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  so  that  land  held  by  Bavarian  citizens 
in  the  neighbouring  States  could  not  be  insured  by  the  Institute.  But,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of 
the  Institute,  held  on  the  29th.  of  last  September,  the  Management,  to 
satisfy  a  desire  frequently  expressed,  authorized,  by  way  of  trial,  for  the  year 
1914,  the  insurance  of  holdings  situated  in  the  States  adjacent  to  the  King- 
dom and  contiguous  with  others  in  Bavarian  territory  already  insured  by 
the  Institute.  As  no  difficulty  was  occasioned  by  this,  the  Management  pro- 
poses to  continue  such  insurance. 

(1)  See  numbers  8  and  9,  August  and  September,  1914. 
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We  know  already  that,  in  order  to  avoid  excessive  accumulation  of 
risks,  many  hail  insurance  undertakings  are  accustomed  to  establish  maxim- 
um risks  for  each  commune  or  region  within  their  field  of  action,  and  not 
to  accept  any  further  risks  there.  However,  the  Bavarian  Institute  has 
attained  such  a  degree  of  development  as  constitutes  the  best  guarantee 
for  the  necessary  distribution  of  risks  ;  and  consequently  for  several  ySars 
it  has  ceased  to  apply  this  precautionary  measure  of  fixing  a  maximum  for 
each  commune.  Thus  all  applications  for  insurance  were  accepted  in  1914, 
except  when  special  provisions  of  the  law  or  the  general  conditions  of  in- 
surance w^ere  opposed  to  them  or  the  conduct  of  the  applicant  was  incom- 
patible with  the  object  of  the  Institute. 

The  premiums  are  fixed  for  each  commune,  in  accordance  with  the  class 
of  risk  established  for  the  region  and  according  as  the  produce  is  more  or 
less  liable  to  be  injured  by  hail.  Every  year  the  classification  of  risks  is  re- 
vised ;  and  the  Management  now  has  the  duty  of  examining  the  classific- 
ation of  each  commune,  even  when  no  application  has  been  made  by  it  to  be 
included  in  a  lower  class,  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  the 
premiums.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  necessary  a  few  years  ago,  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  classes  of  risks,  that  application  should  be  presented  before 
the  first  of  January.  In  a  conference  at  Munich  in  1913,  (i),  Doctor  von 
Englert,  President  of  the  Institute,  announced  that  the  Management  received 
complaints  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  premiums.  But  it  is  evident  that 
the  insurance  premiums  must, — leaving  out  of  account  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce insured  —  be  in  proportion  to  the  risk  for  the  locality  and  the  special 
risk  for  the  crop,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  greater  or  less  liability  of  the  territory 
of  the  commune  and  the  greater  or  less  liability  of  each  crop  to  suffer 
by  hail.  Complaints  are  especially  made  in  regard  to  the  graduation 
of  the  premiums  according  to  the  local  risk  and  many  people  ask  for 
compulsory  insurance  as  a  remedy,  as  they  consider  that  if  the  law  made 
hail  insurance  compulsory  and  general,  the  different  classes  of  risk  in  which  J 
the  communes  of  the  Kingdom  are  now  grouped  might  be  abolished.  But, 
Doctor  von  Bnglert  observes  with  much  justice,  it  would  be  unfair  to  make 
all  the  communes,  with  greater  or  less  risks,  pay  the  same  premiums ;  hold- 
ings  situated  in  regions  most  exposed  have  less  value  on  that  account 
alone.  Compulsory  insurance  with  uniform  premiums  would  create  a  privi- ; 
lege,  would  be  a  favour  conferred  on  the  owners  of  land  in  those  regions  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  policy  holders. 

In  regard  to  the  revision  of  the  classes  of  risks  to  be  made  in  1915*  J 
the  President  declared  in  the  above  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Commission,  ** 
that  the  ^Management,  in  view  of  the  favourable  results  obtained  in  the 
last  working  year  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  reserve  fund,  would 
take  into  account  the  exceptional  conditions  caused  by  the  war  within 
the  limits  compatible  with  the  mutual  system. 

The  local  risk  is  calculated  on  the  average  loss  for  each  commune  as 
far  as  the  statistics  permit  of  the  calculation ;  that  is  to  say  that,  at  the  end 

(i)  See  Landwirtschajtliches  Jahrbuch  fur  Bayern,  1913.  No.  13.  Munich,  1913. 
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^f  each  insurance  year,  the  proportion  of  the  loss  to  the  amount  insured 
established,  and  the  average  of  the  various  percentages  thus  obtained  is 
Iculated.  For  example,  says  M.  von  Englert,  let  us  suppose  that  in  a 
immune  in  the  first  year  22,000  marks  damage  were  reported  against 
^total  amoimt  of  100,000  marks  assured,  that  is  to  say  22  %.  As  often 
ippens,  most  of  the  policy  holders,  after  their  claims  are  settled,  surrend- 
er their  policies,  in  the  hope  that  for  some  time  the  region  will  not  again 
ufEer  by  haD,  and  let  us  admit  that  it  does  not,  although  most  usually 
the  contrary  is  the  case  and  this  exaggerated  confidence  is  a  cause  of 
serious  loss  for  those  surrendering.  In  the  hj-pothesis  that  a  minority  of 
fanners  in  this  commune  who  are  assured  altogether  to  the  amount  of  10,000 
marks  have  remained  faithful  to  the  Institute  and  that  in  ten  years  no 
disaster  is  reported,  the  local  risk  of  the  commune  wiU  appear  as  foUows: 
22 :  II  =  2  %.  On  the  contrary,  some  years  ago  another  method  was  fol- 
lowed ;  the  amount  of  the  value  assured  and  the  damage  declared  in  the 
various  years  was  established  and  the  percentage  calculated  on  the  two 
amounts.  In  the  above  case,  the  amount  of  the  damage  being  22,000  marks 
and  the  amount  assured  200,000  marks,  the  risk  would  be  11  %,  an  amount  far 
father  than  before  and,  consequently,  the  policy  holders  who  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  Institute  would  have  to  bear  the  consequences  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  other  farmers.  This  defect  is  avoided  by  the  system  now  adopted, 
for,  as  above  said,  the  percentage  or  the  proportion  of  the  risk  is  fixed 
according  to  the  value  assured  and  the  damage  declared  in  each  insurance 
year  and  the  average  percentage  is  thus  independent  of  the  annual  vari- 
ation in  the  amounts  assured.  In  the  above  case  the  same  proportion  of 
2  %  would  have  been  arrived  at,  even  if  some  of  the  members  had  not  sur- 
rendered their  policies  or  if  new  members  had  been  registered. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary,  says  Herr  von  Englert,  to  rectify  the  opinion 
which  is  still  widely  diffused,  that  the  withdrawal  of  policy  holders  whose 
claims  have  been  paid  ha^  the  effect  of  increasing  the  rate  of  premiums  for 
the  other  members  who  continue  their  insurance,  the  rather  as  this  opinion 
is  often  a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  Institute. 

Besides,  in  order  accurately  to  ascertain  the  local  risk,  account  is  taken 
not  only  of  the  average  loss,  but  also  of  the  quality  of  the  crops  cultivated 
in  the  Commune  and  especially  of  their  liability  to  be  damaged  by  hail. 
If,  for  example,  in  one  commune  grain  is  cultivated,  and  in  another 
chiefly  hops,  and  the  proportion  of  the  loss  to  the  value  assured  is  the  same 
in  both  cases,  the  fiist  commime  must  be  placed  in  a  higher  class  of  risks 
because  grain  is  less  liable  to  suffer  than  hops.  But  even  if  in  the  same  commune 
the  local  risk  is  greater,  the  insurance  premiums  may  remain  the  same,  for 
the  premium  for  grain  is  lower  than  for  hops.  The  premiums  are  graduated 
in  each  commime  in  order  to  obtain  an  amount  corresponding  with  the  aver- 
age loss,  estimated  according  to  the  state  of  the  crops  in  recent  years. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  juster  method  of  calculating  premiums  than 
that  now  adopted  by  the  Institute. 
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The  Management  of  the  Bavarian  Institute  in  1914  also  introduced  im- 
portant changes  into  the  conditions  of  insurance  in  regard  to  the  amounts 
assured. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  (i)  that  the  farmer,  in 
applying  to  be  insured,  declares  that  he  accepts  as  correct  the  report  of  the 
communal  authority  in  regard  to  the  title  of  the  holding  he  wishes  insured, 
its  area,  the  kind  of  crops  and  the  class  of  yield  corresponding  with  the 
value  of  the  farms.  In  order  that  the  farmers  may  more  easily  insure 
for  an  amount  corresponding  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  value  of  their 
produce  and  in  order  to  prevent  their  insuring  for  amounts  exceeding  the 
real  value,  which  would  only  be  a  needless  expense,  the  Management  of  the 
Institute  had  established,  in  agreement  with  the  various  communes  of  the 
Kingdom,  classes  of  yield  per  hectare  for  each  kind  of  crop,  five  classes  for 
hops  and  vines  and  three  for  all  other  crops.  These  latter  corresponded 
with  figures  showing  the  value  of  a  good,  average  or  bad  yield. 

Every  year  the  Management  advised  the  commune  in  regard  to  the 
classes  of  yield  for  each  of  the  crops  cultivated  in  its  territory.  The  com- 
munal authority  had  to  keep  this  communication  posted  at  the  Municipal 
Office  or  in  other  public  places  from  the  month  of  March  to  that  of  August. 

The  policy  holder  had  to  state  in  which  class  he  desired  his  crop  to  be 
insured,  taking  account  of  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the  seeds,  the  season, 
the  conditions  of  the  crop,  and  the  damage  it  is  liable  to  from  insects  etc. 
However,  the  classes  of  yield  were  examined  every  year  by  the  Communes 
which  instructed  farmers  selected  by  them  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the 
crops  and  the  conditions  of  the  local  market  so  as  to  be  able  afterwards 
to  propose  the  necessary  changes  to  the  Management  of  the  Institute. 

But  in  1914  instead  of  classes  of  yield  being  fixed  as  we  have  just 
mentioned  for  each  commune,  according  to  each  kind  of  crop,  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Bavarian  Institute  decided  thenceforth  to  fix  altogether  29 
classes  of  yield  from  300  marks  per  hectare  up  to  3,200  marks  per  hec- 
tare with  a  difference  of  100  marks  in  each  case,  while  leaving  the  policy 
holder  full  liberty  to  select  for  each  of  his  holdings  the  class  of  yield  he 
considers  appropriate  to  it.  For  the  insurance  year  1915,  the  Institute 
has  admitted  three  new  classs  of  200,  250  and  350  marks  per  hectare  so  as 
to  facilitate  further  for  the  farmer  the  selection  of  the  amount  to  be  assured. 
At  present  the  amounts  that  can  be  assured  by  the  Bavarian  Institute 
are,  therefore,  divided  into  32  classes  from  200  marks  (2nd.  class)  up  to 
3,200  marks  (32nd.  class)  per  hectare ;  crops  of  a  value  of  less  than  200  marks 
are  not  insured  nor  are  vineyards  of  a  value  of  more  than  3,200  marks. 
For  example,  if  the  policy  holder  selects  the  fourth  class  it  means  that  he 
calculates  the  value  of  his  standing  crops  at  400  marks  per  hectare  or 
wishes  to  insure  for  that  amount. 

(i)  See  the  above  article  in  volume  44  of  this  Bulletin. 
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This  system,  which  leaves  the  person  insuring  the  greatest  liberty  in 
regard  to  the  insurance  of  his  crops,  as  he  may  enter  them  in  the  class 
of  yield  he  considers  most  appropriate,  seems  to  us  justified  by  the  fact 
that  the  person  insuring  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  interests  and  it  is 
really  to  his  interest  that  the  yield  from  his  crops  should  not  be  calculat- 
ed at  too  high  or  too  low  a  figure.  In  the  first  case  he  derives  no  advant- 
age from  having  selected  too  high  a  class  of  yield  not  corresponding  with 
the  real  value  of  his  produce.  In  fact,  on  the  principle  that  insurance  can 
never  be  a  source  of  gain  to  the  person  insuring  but  its  only  object  is  to 
make  up  for  losses  actually  suffered,  if  it  is  found  in  case  of  a  disaster  that 
the  amoimt  assured  exceeds  the  real  value  of  thfe  crops,  the  general 
insurance  conditions  of  the  Institute  establish  that  the  compensation  must 
be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  real  jneld  as  again  calculated  by  an 
expert.  Besides  the  higher  premiums  paid  are  not  repaid,  as  in  the  whole  in- 
terval between  the  signature  of  the  contract  and  the  moment  the  real  yield 
is  ascertained,  the  Institute  has  had  to  bear  the  entire  risk  of  the  whole 
amount  assured,  and  the  premiums  paid  exactly  corresponded  with  this. 
In  addition,  we  must  remember  that  the  poUcy  holder  in  case  the  revenue 
from  the  land  did  not  correspond  at  aU  or  only  partially  corresponded  with 
his  hopes,  had  the  right  to  correct  his  application  for  insurance  (up  to  June 
loth.  and  in  the  case  of  vines,  vegetables,  flow  ers  and  nursery  gardens  up  to 
August  loth.),  and  to  ask  that  his  crops  might  be  entered  in  a  lower  class 
of  yield,  on  condition  that  in  the  year  in  course  these  crops  had  not  sufEered 
by  hail  at  all. 

In  the  second  case,  when  the  person  insuring  selects  too  low  a  class  of 
yield,  that  is  to  say  when  he  insures  his  crops  for  less  than  their  value,  he 
will  really  economise  in  his  premiums,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  case  of 
losses,  he  is  not  sure  of  compensation  corresponding  with  the  real  damage. 
Part  of  the  risk  remains  to  be  borne  by  him  and  if  the  compensation  ob- 
tained does  not  cover  the  amovmt  of  the  loss  he  has  only  himself  to  blame. 

In  conclusion,  the  Management  of  the  Institute  estabhshing  the 
above  classes  of  yield  has  really  made  it  more  easy  for  the  members 
to  state  the  amotmts  they  insure  for  ;  at  the  beginning  of  June,  everj' 
farmer  who  knows  his  business  is  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  probable 
yield  from  his  land. 

By  increasing  the  number  of  classes,  it  is  intended  also  to  reduce  the 
niunber  of  demands  for  correction  which  were  a  cause  of  very  considerable 
work  for  the  Management,  above  all  when  the  produce  was  assured  on 
the  basis  of  an  average  insurance  value,  calculated  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  of  previous  years.  But  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  point  out, 
this  system  too  often  gave  rise  to  Htigation  in  the  case  of  losses,  rendering 
the  estimation  for  them  more  compHcated  and  costly.  It  is  now  com- 
pletely abandoned  and  the  ^Management  requires,  without  exception  an 
annual  description  of  the  crops  to  be  insured. 
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In  virtue  of  paragraph  13,  of  the  general  policy  conditions,  every  person 
insuring  is  bound  to  forward  to  the  Institute,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Communal  Bureau,  before  the  fifteenth  of  May  of  each  year,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  crops  he  desires  to  insure  in  the  year,  with  the  same  details  (name 
of  holding,  area  etc.)  as  are  required  in  the  case  of  the  application  to  insure. 
If,  on  the  fifteenth  of  May  this  description  has  not  yet  reached  the  Instit- 
ute, the  Management  is  authorized  to  fix  the  amount  of  the  insurance 
and  the  premium  in  accordance  with  the  description  sent  the  previous  year 
or  to  arrange  for  the  report  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  'farmer.  In 
the  first  case,  the  person  insuring  bears  a  part  of  the  risk  corresponding 
with  the  eventual  difference  between  the  value  assured  and  the  revenue 
from  his  crops.  If  a  hailstorm  takes  place  before  the  above  description 
reaches  the  Management  of  the  Institute,  compensation  is  only  assured  for 
the  farms  described  in  the  report  sent  the  previous  year  and  the  classes  of 
crops  and  yield  insured  in  that  year. 

The  object  of  this  rule  is  to  prevent  the  policy  holder  from  sending  his 
appHcation  as  late  as  possible,  so  that,  if  the  holding  has  not  yet  suffered 
by  hail,  he  need  only  insure  what  is  strictly  necessary,  selecting  a  lower 
class  of  yield  so  as  to  pay  a  lower  premimn  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  case  of 
loss  not  only  might  he  place  his  produce  in  a  higher  class  of  yield  but  also 
insure  crops  most  Hable  to  be  damaged  by  hail  in  order  to  obtain  a  larger 
amount  of  compensation.  But  as  Herr  von  Haag  very  justly  observes  in 
his  commentary  on  the  law  in  accordance  with  which  the  Bavarian  Instit- 
ute was  established,  the  above  provisions  are  precisely  intended  to  hinder 
this  kind  of  speculation  and  to  induce  the  policy  holder,  in  his  own  interest, 
to  send  the  Institute  as  early  as  possible  as  accurate  a  description  as  he  can 
of  his  crops. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1914,  the  Management  of  the  Institute  inter- 
preting the  above  policy  regulations  in  as  broad  a  sense  as  possible,  laid  it 
down  as  a  principle  that  compensation  must  be  paid  corresponding 
with  the  last  description  given  of  the  crops,  even  if  it  arrives  late  and  a 
little  after  a  loss  has  occurred,  without  the  fault  of  the  farmer.  And  the 
Advisory  Commission  in  its  meeting  of  September  29th.  of  last  year 
decided  to  continue  to  apply  this  rule. 


With  regard  to  the  valuation  of  the  damage,  the  Management  of  the 
Institute  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  information  that  enables  us  to  com- 
plete the  account  already  given  of  the  matter. 

The  law  fixes  no  date  for  the  estimation  of  the  loss  ;  it  must  always 
be  made  at  a  time  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of  the  harvest,  for  it  is  only 
then  that  the  damage  to  the  crops  can  be  estimated  with  due  accuracy  ; 
thus,  in  the  case  of  cereals,  the  estimation  is  made  shortly  before  maturity, 
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for  it  is  only  then  that  it  can  be  seen  how  far  the  crop  has  sufEered  from 
hail.  In  the  case  of  damage  caused  by  hail,  in  Spring,  for  example,  to 
vines,  tobacco  or  hops,  a  provisional  estimate  of  the  loss  is  made,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  final  estimate  to  be  made  at  date  of  the  harvest.  The  results 
of  this  provisional  estimate  are  not  conmiunicated  to  the  poUcy  holder, 
in  order  not  to  excite  delusive  hopes  of  compensation,  for,  as  Herr  von 
Haag  says,  the  final  estimate  often  shows  the  losses  are  less  serious  than 
the  provisional  estimate  might  have  led  one  to  imagine. 

The  final  estimate  is  only  made  immediately  after  the  disaster  when 
the  farm  has  sufEered  so  seriously  that  the  owner  finds  it  more  profitable 
to  gather  the  produce  before  it  ripens  and  to  sow  afresh.  In  such  case,  the 
poHcy  holder  must  advise  the  Management  of  the  Institute,  which  shall 
decide  whether  to  proceed  to  an  immediate  valuation,  or  to  await  the  further 
development  of  the  crops  sown.  Of  course  the  experts  in  the  service  of 
the  Institute  wiU  only  authorize  the  sowing  of  new  crops  when  they  judge 
it  economically  advisable.  The  Institute  is  thus  authorized  to  reduce  the 
compensation  in  proportion  to  the  profit  the  poUcy  holder  may  derive  from 
the  new  crops,  in  so  far  as  these  are  not  secondary  crops  generally  grown 
in  stubble  fields.  The  land  thus  cultivated  a  second  time  is  consequently 
considered  to  be  insured  for  the  amount  not  paid  as  compensation  after 
the  first  valuation  of  the  loss ;  however,  secondary  crops  which  are 
only  insured  on  special  appUcation  are  excluded  from  the  insurance. 

If,  in  spite  of  the  consent  of  the  Institute,  the  poHcy  holder  does  not 
cultivate  a  second  crop  and  if  the  damaged  produce  develops,  otherwise 
than  had  been  expected,  the  first  valuation  must  be  revised,  so  that  equit- 
able compensation  may  be  paid,  in  accordance  with  the  loss  actually 
suffered  by  the  crops. 

When  the  second  crops  are  damaged  by  hail,  the  total  loss  suffered  b}- 
the  farm  from  the  various  hailstorms  is  calculated,  and  compensation  is 
given  in  accordance  with  that  fixed  for  the  produce  originally  cultivated  on 
the  farm.  The  damage  to  the  new  crops  is  then  calculated  independently ; 
but,  as  the  same  value  was  assured,  the  compensation  is  added  to  that  pre- 
viously fixed.  The  compensation,  in  fact,  had  been  simply  entered  to  the 
credit  of  the  pohcy  holder  but  not  paid  to  him. 

After  a  hailstorm  the  poUcy  holder  may  make  no  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  produce  damaged,  until  the  amount  of  compensation  has  been 
fixed  by  the  Management  of  the  Institute  and  he  has  been  authorized  to 
remove  the  produce.  He  cannot  begin  or  continue  harvesting,  his  strict 
duty  being  to  leave  the  crops  as  they  were  when  the  hail  fell ;  otherwise, 
if  his  responsibiUty  can  be  proved,   he  forfeits  all  claim  to  compensation. 

Art.  26  of  the  general  insurance  conditions  imposes  the  obligation  on 
the  poHcy  holder  of  continuing  to  give  the  necessary  attention,  after  the 
hailstorm  to  his  hops,  tobacco,  vines  and  garden  produce,  just  as  if  they 
had  not  sufEered.  The  Management  of  the  Institute  informs  us  that  th^ 
obHgation  is  now  no  longer  limited  to  the  classes  of  crops  above  indicated, 
but  is  extended  to  all  crops  indiscriminately  and  therefore  also  to  cereals. 
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In  urgent  cases,  for  example,  when  the  crops  damaged  have  reached 
such  a  degree  of  maturity  that  a  delay  of  the  harvest  might  diminish  their 
value,  the  Institute  may  authorize,  in  accordance  with  article  27  of  the  gener- 
al insurance  conditions,  the  removal  of  the  produce,  provided  there  are 
left  standing  on  each  farm  and  of  each  kind  of  crop  damaged,  two  areas 
of  4  square  metres  each,  or,  if  harvesting  had  already  begun  before  the  hail- 
storm, that  the  farm  remains  as  it  was.  So  that  the  violence  of  the  storm 
and  the  seriousness  of  the  loss  may  be  measured  with  some  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. 

I/ct  us  finally  observe  that  in  1914  the  Management  of  the  Institute, 
interpreting  the  general  poHcy  conditions  in  a  larger  sense  than  we  have 
yet  shown,  decided  that  if  the  compensation  is  not  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  total  amount  assured,  the  premium  must  also  be  calculated 
according  to  the  smaller  amount  thus  assured. 

This  is  especially  the  case  in  respect  of  horticultural  produce,  compens- 
ation for  which  is  only  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  assured.  In 
view  of  the  variety  of  this  produce,  it  is  not  required  in  this  case  as  in  the 
case  of  agricultural  produce  that  the  poHcy  holder  should  send  the  descrip- ; 
tion  of  the  different  varieties  cultivated  every  year  ;  he  is  free  to  change  his' 
method  of  cultivation,  during  the  insurance  year,  as  he  thinks  fit,  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  the  crops,  the  market  etc....  The  horticulturist 
is  merely  bound  to  state  the  total  value  of  his  year's  produce  and  the  amount 
for  which  he  desires  to  insure;  if,  in  case  of  disaster,  it  is  found  that  the  real 
value  of  the  year's  produce  that  can  be  insured  is  less  than  that  assured,, 
compensation  is  calculated  upon  the  real  value  and  not  on  the  amount 
assured.  The  principle  that  insurance  may  not  be  a  source  of  gain  for 
the  poHcy  holder  but  must  only  serve  to  make  up  for  the  loss  actually  suf- 
fered finds  its  appUcation  here  and  the  Management  of  the  Institute  has  ■ 
rightly  established  that  in  this  case  the  premium  must  be  calculated  on. 
the  lower  amount  reaUy  assured. 

*  * 

Puring  the  present  year  the  Institute  has  sent  an  Order  to  all  the  Com- 
munes of  the  Kingdom  to  be  posted  in  pubUc  places.  The  classification 
of  the  yield  per  hectare  for  the  various  kinds  of  crops  above  indicated  is 
shown  as  is  also  the  classification  of  the  produce  to  be  insured  in  eight  groups 
in  view  of  the  greater  or  less  resistance  they  can  offer  to  hail.  The  last 
group  includes  the  most  serious  risks,  for  tobacco  for  cigars,  vines  in  the 
period  before  flowering,  vine  tendrils  etc.  The  Institute  is  bound  to 
follow  during  the  whole  insurance  year  the  classification  indicated  in  the 
Order  and  cannot  include  a  crop  in  any  group  except  that  estabHshed  for  it. 

Finally,  this  Order  includes  a  kind  of  circular  addressed  to  all  farmers, 
summarising  systematically  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  insuring 
against  hail  in  the  Bavarian  Institute.  We  think  it  advisable  to  reproduce 
it  here  as  exemplifying  the  efficacious  propaganda  made  by  the  Institute 
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among  the  agricultural  population  of  the  Kingdom,  with  the  assistance  of 
all  the  government  and  communal  of&ces,  and  agricultural  schools  and  as- 
aations. 

"  These  last  years  have  again  clearly  shown  that  no  region  is  secure  against 
lilstortns.     A  farmer,  if  he  wishes  to  do  his  duty,  must  insure  against  hail. 

The  best  opportunity  for  insuring  is  offered  him  by  the  Bavarian 
isurance  Institute.  In  the  thirty  years  it  has  been  working  it  has  collected 
ibout  73,000,000  marks  in  premiums  which  have  served  to  pay  more  than 
),ooo,ooo  marks  in  compensation,  to  cover  the  working  expenses  and  to 
76  the  members  an  amount  of  about  1,500,000  marks  as  reduction  of 
leir  premiums,  which  is  entered  to  their  credit,  and  in  addition  to  constit- 
ite  a  reserve  fund  of  about  14,000,000  marks,  enabling  the  Institute  to 
regard  the  future  with  confidence.  The  Bavarian  State  has  largely  contri- 
buted towards  these  results  ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  advantages  offered 
by  the  Institute  should,  if  possible,  benefit  all  farmers. 

The  number  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  is  now  about  172,700  ; 
the  amount  assured  is  about  319,000,000  marks. 

The  members  of  the  Bavarian  Institute  have  not  to  pay  anything 
for  supplementary  poUdes,  for  registration,  postage  etc.,  except  the  en- 
trance fee,  paid  once  for  all,  and  a  charge  for  the  increase  of  the  value 
assured.     They  have  not  even  to  pay  the  costs  of  valuation  of  losses. 

The  value  of  the  agricvdtural  produce  that  can  be  assured  is  fixed  so 
that  every  farmer  may  asssure  the  real  value  of  his  standing  crops. 

The  validity  of  the  insurance  is  independent  of  any  payment  made 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  contract. 

The  premiums  are  only  paid  in  October;  supplementary  premiums 
are  not  required.  If  the  results  for  the  insurance  year  are  good,  the  premiums 
are  reduced  for  persons  who  have  insured  for  several  years. 

The  valuation  of  losses  is  made  exclusively  by  Bavarian  farmers  inde- 
pendent of  the  Institute  who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  agrictdture ; 
and  make  oath  to  discharge  the  duties  with  which  they  are  entrusted  with 
the  greatest  impartiahty. 

The  members  of  the  Institute  are  not  boimd  for  a  term  of  years ;  they 
may  surrender  their  poHdes  any  year,' up  to  the  end  of  February. 

The  general  insurance  conditions  can  only  be  modified  with  the  consent 
of  the  representatives  of  the  poHcy  holders,  in  the  Advisory  Commission 
of  the  Institute. 

AppHcations  for  insurance  in  the  Institute  may  be  presented  to  the 
communal  authority  at  any  time  in  the  year.  The  commimal  authority 
is  bound  to  receive  them,  without  any  charge.  If  the  application  is  accepted, 
the  insurance  dates  from  the  day  on  which  the  appHcation  reached  the 
Royal  Insurance  Chamber.  Every  Communal  Office  is  supplied  with  appUc- 
ation  forms,  as  well  as  copies  of  the  law  foimding  the  Institute  and  the 
general  insurance  conditions. 

Any  individual  may  help  in  extending  hail  insurance  among  the 
agricultural  population  ;    for   any  increase   in  the  member  of  members 
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strengthens  the  Institute,  facilitates  the  compensation  of  risks  and  renders 
a  reduction  of  premiums  possible." 

* 

*  * 

In  1913,  the  compensations  were  granted  without  any  reduction  and 
persons  who  had  been  insured  for  several  years  were  granted  reductions 
on  their  premiums,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  already  adopted  in  previous 
years.  According  to  this  system,  to  the  credit  of  the  policy  holders  who 
reported  no  losses  in  191 3  and  who,  since  they  began  to  insure  had  paid 
an  amount  of  premiums  in  excess  of  that  of  the  compensation  they  had  re- 
ceived, one  mark  was  entered  for  every  fifty  marks  of  such  excess  in  case  the 
insurance  had  lasted  at  least  three  years,  and  2  marks  for  every  fifty 
marks  of  the  same  excess,  in  case  the  insurance  had  lasted  10  years  at 
least,  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  their  premiums  for  1915.  In  1913, 
in  view  of  the  appreciable  increase  in  the  reserve  fund  in  recent  years,  the 
Management  of  the  Institute  granted  reductions  on  premiums  to  a  total 
amount  of  450,024  mks.  or  9.2  %  of  the  total  premiums  for  the  year  (i). 

However,  the  ultimate  results  for  the  year  1914  were  less  satisfactory 
than  might  have  been  expected,  on  account  of  the  exceptional  hailstorms 
occurring  in  the  last  days  of  the  insurance  years,  so  that  a  deficit  of  about  33,000 
marks  had  to  be  registered.  But  the  progress  of  the  Institute  in  1914  not 
only  enabled  it  to  make  up  this  deficit,  but  also  to  continue  to  pay  compens- 
ations without  reduction,  to  enter  500,000  marks  to  the  credit  of  policy 
holders  of  several  years'  standing  under  the  head  of  reduction  of  premiums 
and  to  pay  997,000  marks  into  the  reserve  fund.  This  amount  was  not 
only  invested  at  interest,  but  invested  like  other  items  entered  to  the  reserve 
fund  (entrance  fees,  interest  on  initial  capital,  interest  on  the  reserve  fund 
itself  etc.,  amounting  altogether  in  i9i4to  about  1,500,000 marks),  in  accord- 
ance with  a  programme  approved  by  the  Bavarian  Agricultural  Department, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  agricultural  credit  resulting  from  the  war  and  in 
particular  with  a  view  to  works  of  farm  improvement. 

In  the  course  of  1914,  the  number  of  members  increased  from  172,026 
to  172,661  ;  the  average  amount  assured  per  member  increased  from  1,633 
to  1,844  mks.;  the  total  amount  assured  by  the  Institute  from  271,000,000 
mks.  to  318,000,000  mks.  and  the  premiums  collected  from  4,400,000  mks. 
to  5,000,000  mks.  The  proportion  of  the  premiums  to  the  amount  assured, 
not  taking  into  consideration  the  reductions  made  for  persons  assured  for 
several  years,  was  the  same  in  1914,  as  in  the  previous  year,  that  is 
to  say,   1.57  %. 

These  favourable  results,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  of  the  Instit- 
ute, are  above  all  due  to  the  new  application  of  classes  of  yield,  of  which  we 

(i)  Consequently  the  provisional  figure,  430,000  marks,  given  in  the  previous  article 
(See  volumes  44,  45  of  this  Bulletin)  must  be  corrected,  in  19 12  these  reductions  did  not 
amoimt,  as  erroneously  stated,  to  663,000  marks,  but  to  431,730  marks  or  8.4%  of  the 
year's  premiums. 
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have  already  spoken,  and  which  has  facilitated  for  the  members  the  suit- 
able insurance  of  their  crops.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  increase  in 
the  amounts  assured  was  even  more  considerable,  for  the  members  profited 
largely  by  the  power  granted  them  of  choosing,  for  each  of  their  farms,  the 
class  of  yield  which  seemed  to  them  most  suitable.  But,  when  they  were 
afterwards  advised  of  the  total  amount  due  in  premiums,  many  of  them 
expressed  the  desire  to  alter  their  selection  and  register  their  crops  in  lower 
classes.  The  Institute,  taking  into  consideration  that  the  system  was  new, 
attempted  with  the  greatest  good  will  to  meet  these  requests  for  alteration, 
even  when  the  term  fixed  in  the  general  insurance  conditions  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  these  applications  (June  loth.  or  August  loth.)  had  already 
passed.  Applications  to  make  alterations  could  not,  however,  be  received, 
when  the  crops  had  already  been  harvested  and  when  the  Institute  had 
supported  to  the  last  the  risk  corresponding  with  the  higher  insurance  ; 
in  such  cases,  if  rectification  had  been  allowed,  the  other  policy  holders 
would  have  suffered.  In  1915,  the  Management  of  the  Institution  proposed 
to  keep  strictly  to  the  terms  laid  down  for  the  dates  for  applications  for 
rectification,  as  now  the  policy  holders  must  have  sufficient  knowledge  in 
regard  to  the  choice  of  classes  of  risk  and  the  way  their  choice  might  affect 
"he  amount  of  their  premiums. 

In  the  above  mentioned  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Commission,  Herr  Le- 
•eau,  representative  of  the  policy  holders  of  the  Palatinate,  expressed  his 
hope  that  the  new  classification  would  help  to  prevent  the  insurance  of 
crops  beyond  their  real  value  and  that  it  would  make  it  more  widely  known 
that  whoever  insures  for  the  due  amount,  will  also  receive  due  compens- 
ation. 

*  * 

In  1 914  hailstorms  were  very  frequent,  but  the  damage  done  was  not 
very  great  ;  the  damage  done  by  hail  in  Spring  could  be  to  a  large  extent 
repaired  and  the  members,  so  to  say,  did  not  lose  very  heavily  on  their  crops, 
which  may  be  considered  as  particularly  fortunate  as  the  period  of  danger 
was  appreciably  prolonged  owing  to  the  delays  that  took  place  in  harvesting. 
The  proportion  of  the  total  amount  of  loss  to  the  assured  value  was  only 
1. 17  %  (against  1.46  %  in  the  preceding  year). 

In  1914,  the  amounts  assured  were  altogether  318,531,320  marks 
(281,002,200  mks.  in  the  preceding  year)  :  in  this  sum  were  included  the 
amounts  for  223  policies  insuring  horticultural  produce,  the  market  value 
cf  which  was  estimated  at  about  316,940  marks,  and  which  was  assured 
for  215,430  marks.  ;  15  policies  insuring  garden  produce  (flowers  and  other 
plants  cultivated  for  industrial  purposes,  provided  they  were  not  in  hot- 
houses) of  an  estimated  value  of  22,530  marks,  insured  for  14,210  marks ; 
10  policies  insuring  nursery  gardens  of  a  value  of  81,070  mks.,  but  only 
insured  for  37,420  marks,  and  finally  5  policies  insuring  vine  tendrils, 
of  a  value  of  54,220  marks,  but  only  insured  for  13,110  marks. 

The  frequency  of  the  storms  in  1914  is  seen  in  the  following  table  : 
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Month : 

Date  of  Hailstorms    - 
Communes  Damaged  . 

Month : 

Date  of  Hailstorms    . 
Communes  Damaged  . 

Month : 


Month  : 

April 

Date  of  Hailstorms  . 

30 

Communes  Damaged  . 

I 

May 

5 

6 

7 

8       9,   12 

18 

23 

24 

25 

26 

7      I 

14 

10 

9 

II       12 

10 

415 

39 

5 

3 

June 


I 

6|   7|  II,   12:  I3i  14  15 

16   17,  18 

19 

20, 21    22 

23 

24 

I 

65    ij    9,117     I   82  26 
i     1       1       1             1 

136  II     8 

8 

4!  II  119 

3 

6 

July 


Date  of  Hailstorms    .  [   2!     34  I2i    13 
Communes  Damaged  .  i  1612351   i|58  124 


14  15J16 

17155    5 


18:19 

i 

Ij72 


Month : 

Date  of  Hailstorms    . 
Communes  Damaged  . 

Month : 

Date  of  Hailstorms    . 
Communes  Damaged  . 


20  21 
3336 

August 


22!23l2425i    26 

ii9i  9    2,57J203 


27128 


17 


24 


30 


31 
2 


;    19 

21 

22 

26 

27  ! 

1     9 

7 

34 

12 

19 

28 

I, 


September 


II 
6 


13 

18 


20 

4 


21 

I 


The  favourable  financial  results  for  the  year  in  question  were  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  August  little  damage  was  reported  in  comparison  with  for-i 
mer  years.  Altogether  there  were  69  days  of  hail  and,  in  2,361  instances," 
20,960  members  suffered  residing  in  1,818  communes  (1,407  of  these  com- 
munes being  once  affected,  1,313  twice,  74  three  times,  16  four  times,  6  five 
times  and  2  six  times).  The  days  on  which  the  greatest  damage  was  done 
were  May  23rd.  (415  communes  suffering  to  the  extent  of  383,660  marks); 
July  3rd.  (235  communes  suffering  to  the  extent  of  506,664  mks.);  and 
July  26th.  (203  communes,  suffering  to  the  extent  of  407,372  mks.). 

For  the  valuation  of  losses,  430  sworn  appraisers  were  required,  who 
did,  in  all,  4,066  days'  work.  We  must  note  that  as  a  rule  the  valuations 
do  not  give  occasion  for  complaint. 

The  premiums  collected  amounted  altogether  to  5,500,576  marks  and 
the  interest  on  current  accounts  to  5,000  mks.,  500,000  mks.  being  allowed 
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to  persons  insured  for  several  years,  as  reductions  on  their  premiums. 
The  costs  in  connection  with  the  collection  of  premiums  amotmted  to 
80,000  mks.,  the  expenditure  for  valuation  of  losses  and  the  working 
expenses  came  altogether  to  300,000  mks.;  thus,  after  the  deficit  of 
33,000  marks  from  the  preceding  year  was  made  good,  about  4,597,000 
marks  remained,  out  of  which  the  claims  (3,800,000  marks)  could  be  paid, 
while  979,000  mks.  were  paid  over  to  the  reserve  fund,  the  amount  of 
which  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  14,750,000  marks. 

The  proportion  of  the  reserve  fimd  to  the  amount  assured,  which  is 
a  sure  indication  of  the  soHdity  of  an  insurance  undertaking,  is  shown 
in  the  following  table  which  summarises  the  work  of  the  Bavarian  Institute 
from  i884,the  date  of  its  foundation. 

Table  Summarising  the  Work  of  the  Bavarian  Institute. 


Number 
of  PoUcy 
Holders 

Number 
of 

Claims 

Paid 

Amount  Assured 

1 

1 

■3 
0 

i  1 

Working 
Year 

Total 

Average 

per  Policy 

Holder 

Shown  as  Percentage 
of  the  Amount  Assured 

1884 

7,375| 

985 

11,140,233 

1,5" 

1.27 

0.67 

0.67 

1.49 

0.05 

1884 

to 
1899 

1,026,737 

121,230 

1,545,405,671 

1,505 

1. 21 

1.37 

1. 15 

1.77  (1899) 

0.05 

1900 

125,702 

18,315 

194.511,540 

1,547 

1.27 

2.67 

1.79 

1.37 

0.04 

1901 

131,444 

17,345 

205,095,890 

1,560 

1.30 

1.40 

1.35 

1.38 

0.04 

1902 

137,996 

17,862 

215,821,560 

1,564 

1.35 

1.89 

I.51 

1.25 

0.05 

1903 

141,329 

24,533 

223,343.980 

1,580 

1.38 

3.05 

1.74 

0.97 

0.06 

1904 

144,112 

9,074 

231,808.980 

1,160 

1.59 

0.57 

0.57 

2.70 

0.06 

1905 

142,556 

15,207 

229,526,160 

1,610 

1.64 

1.34 

1.37 

3-17 

0.06 

1906 

142,863 

20,770 

231,246,330 

1,720 

1.67 

1.56 

1.56 

3-42 

0.06 

1907 

145,945 

19,964 

236,036,010 

1,617 

1.65 

I.61 

I.61 

3-57 

0.06 

1908 

156,443: 

32,124 

254,587,760 

1,627 

1.62 

3.28 

2.49 

2  61 

0.06 

1909 

"  163,774! 

13,618 

267,560,620 

1,634 

1.76 

1.20 

1.20 

3-19 

(*)o.o8 

1910 

166.756 

23,163 

273,032,790 

1.638 

1.78 

1.42 

1.42 

3-58 

0.1 1 

1911 

169,255 

18,520 

275,930,340 

1,630 

1.76 

1. 10 

1. 10 

4.02 

o.zo 

1912 

171,208 

16,550 

283,404,760 

1,651 

**)I.66 

0.85 

0.85 

4-97 

O.ii 

1913 

172,0261 

20,580 

281,102,200 

1,633 

♦•U.57 

1.46 

I  46 

5-31 

0.12 

1914 

172,661 

20,960 

318,531,320 

1,844 

**)I.57 

1. 17 

1. 17 

5-15 

0  12 

(•)  Since  1909,  including  expenditure  for  estimation  of  losses  and  since  1910  for  part 
of  the  staff. 

(**)  I<ess  reductions  on  premiums  to  persons  insured  for  several  years. 
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Among  the  crops  insured  by  the  Institute,  the  risk  in  the  case  of  vines 
is  the  most  serious,  bnt  if  vineyard  insurance  does  not  give  satisfactory 
results  in  a  financial  sense,  that  is  due  in  part  to  the  general  crisis  by 
which  the  vinegrowers  of  Central  Europe  have  been  for  some  years  suffer- 
ing. The  Management  of  the  Institute  is  reserving  the  question  of  the 
insurance  of  fruit  until  that  of  nursery  gardens  and  vine  branches,  lately 
commenced,  has  proved  advantageous. 

Ever5rwhere  the  statistics  of  damage  caused  by  hail  are  very  inad- 
equate. It  is  only  by  minute  investigation  on  an  extended  scale  into  the 
risk  of  injury  to  each  crop  by  hail  that  the  principles  on  which  to  calculate 
premiums  and  estimate  losses  can  be  established.  So  the  Management 
of  the  Bavarian  Institute,  by  gradually  extending  insurance  against  hail  to 
new  crops,  is  efficaciously  contributing  to  the  improvement  of  the  tech- 
nique of  this  important  branch  of  agricultural  insurance. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


THE  RECENT  DE\^LOP:NrENT 
OF  MUTUAL  PIG  INSURANCE  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


In  the  Bulletin  for  October,  1914,  we  published  an  article  on  "Mutual 
Pig  Insurance  in  England  and  Wales  "  which  was  of  the  nature  of  a  general 
study.  In  that  article  we  were  unable  to  give  figures  more  recent  than  those 
relating  to  1912,  but  since  it  appeared,  the  results  of  a  further  ofl&cial  en- 
quiry have  been  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
this  enables  us  to  supplement  our  article  with  later  information.  The  re- 
sults of  the  enquiry,  as  published  in  the  February-  number  of  the  Journal, 
are  in  a  condensed  form,  and  we  reproduce  them  practically  as  they 
appear. 


§  I.  Statistics  relating  to  both  registered 

AND   unregistered   SOCIETIES. 

The  enquiry  carried  out  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  showed  that  there 
were,  in  1913,  in  England  alone,  1,080  societies  for  the  co-operative  insur- 
ance of  pigs,  generally  known  as  Pig  Clubs.  These  societies,  a  few  of  which 
are  registered  and  recognised  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts  but  the  maj- 
ority of  which  are  unregistered  and  have  no  recognised  legal  position,  are 
scattered  over  28  counties  of  England,  but,  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained, 
there  are  none  in  Wales  or  in  18  English  counties.  The  counties  having  the 
largest  number  of  societies  are  Lincolnshire  with  340,  Northamptonshire 
with  121  and  Wiltshire  with  102.  Fift^'-one  of  these  societies  were  founded 
before  the  year  i860,  and  so  have  been  at  work  for  morft  than  fifty  years  ; 
while  232  of  them  have  been  started  since  1900,  so  that  the  movement  is  stiU 
spreading. 

.,  A  few  leading  statistics  have  been  obtained  for  1,027  of  these  societies. 

I  They  had  altogether  37,848  members,  an  average  of  37  members  per  so- 
ciety, but  one  society  had  270  members,  and  another  267,  while  36  so- 
cieties had  between  100  and  200  members  each,  and  several  had  less  than 
10.  They  insured  among  them  63,558  pigs,  an  average  of  62  per  society  ; 
but  one  society  insured  1,030  pigs,  18  insured  more  than  300  pigs  each, 
and  several  insured  each  less  than  20  pigs.     As  the  average  number  of  pigs 
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insured  per  member  was  only  1.7,  it  is  evident  that  the  large  majority  of 
the  members  are  small  men,  insuring  only  one  or  two  pigs  each ;  several 
societies,  however,  have  an  average  of  more  than  five  pigs,  per  member. 
All  these  societies,  except  one,  have  a  balance  to  their  credit,  the  sum  total 
of  their  assets  being  £32,656,  against  which  there  are  practically  no 
liabilities,  as  their  accounts  are  settled  quarter  by  quarter.  The  average 
assets  per  society  are  £32  ;  forty  societies  have  each  more  than  £100  to 
their  credit  as  a  reserve  fund,  and  one  has  £385.  The  total  assets  of  all 
the  societies  put  together  average  10  shillings  per  pig  insured,  and  as  the 
compensation  paid  on  pigs  that  die  averages  less  than  2shiUings  per  annum 
per  pig  insured,  it  is  clear  that  the  majority  of  the  societies  must  be  in  a 
sound  financial  position,  able  to  meet  any  claims  that  are  at  all  likely  to  be 
made  on  them,  even  in  bad  years,  without  having  to  call  on  their  members 
to  pay  an  additional  levy  to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  the  funds. 

As  many  of  the  unregistered  societies  are  in  out-of-the-way  villages 
and  do  not  keep  very  accurate  accounts,  it  is  difficult  to  collect  statistics 
from  them.  The  following  figures  have,  however,  been  obtained  for  the 
last  three  years  for  registered  and  unregistered  societies  taken  together. 


No.  of 
Societies 
reporting 


1911  . 

1912  . 

1913  • 
Average 


864 

747 
691 


767 


No.  of 
Members 


No.  of 

Pigs 
insured 


32,223 
28,289 
25.776 


28,763 


57.551 
48,223 
46,766 


No. 
on  which 

claims 
were  paid 


3,010 
2,516 

1,772 


Amount 
Amount    received  in 
con- 
tributions 
on  claims  I      from 
Members 


paid       I 


50,847  2.433 


5.327  7.836 

4.709  6,754 

3.722  5,964 


4.586 


Amount 

of 

Reserve*^ 
Fund 


29,799 
26,173 

24.537 


6,851       26,8361 


Thus  according  to  the  experience  of  these  three  years,  the  casualty^ 
rate  for  these  societies  has  been,  for  an  average  number  of  30,847  pigs  in- 
sured, 4.8  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  rates  for  the  different  years  having  been 
5.2,  5.2  and  3.8  per  cent.;  so  that  in  this  important  respect  the  last  year  was 
a  favourable  one.  For  the  three  years  the  average  amount  paid  per  pig 
that  died  was  £1.18  s.,  the  average  loss  on  claims  per  pig  insured  was 
IS,  lod.  and  the  average  amount  received  in  contributions  per  pig  insured 
was  2s.  Sd.  In  each  year  the  contributions  much  exceeded  the  losses, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  accumulated  savings  of  these  767  societies 
averaged  £35  per  society,  or  over  los.  per  pig  insured  —  nearly  six  times 
the  average  amount  paid  on  claims  in  a  year. 

Statistics  for  1913.  —  For  the  year  1913  taken  by  itself  the  following 
somewhat    fuller    statistics    are    available. 
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Na  of 
societies 
reporting 

No.  ci 
membets 

No.  of      1 
animals 
insored 

1 

Na  of 

claims 
paid 

Amoant 

paid 
on  claims 

Total 

expenditure 

Uaregistered 

Registered 

659 
32 

24,170 
1,606 

i 

43.352 
3.414 

! 

1,669 
103 

£ 

3.468 
254 

£ 

5.130 
406 

Total  .    .    . 

691 

25,776 

46.766 

1,772 

3.722 

5.536 

Amount 

received  iu 

ccmtiibntions 

Amount                                                 Reserve 
leceivred  from        ^.^^  ^^^^^    |  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

saie                                            1 
of  caicasses                                           of  the  year 

Unregistered 

Registered 

£ 

5.637 
327 

£ 

771 
37 

£ 

7.338 
514 

£ 

22,431 

2,106 

Total  .    .    . 

5.964 

808       1          7,852       1        24,537 

For  this  year  the  casualty -rate  for  unregistered  societies  was  3.9  per 
cent.,  while  for  registered  societies  it  was  3.0:  the  total  expenditure  per  pig 
insured  averaged  2s.  ^d.  for  both  classes  of  societies,  and  the  total  income 
per  pig  insured  was  for  unregistered  societies  3s.  5^.  and  for  registered 
societies  3s.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  reserve  fimds  of  the  unregistered 
societies  equalled  over  10  s.  per  pig  insured  or  four  times  the  total  expenditure 
of  the  year,  and  those  of  the  registered  societies  equalled  over  12s.  per  animal 
insured,  or  five  times  the  total  expenditure  of  the  year.  In  both  cases 
the  income  of  the  year  considerably  exceeded  the  expenditure  and  the  aver- 
age  savings  of  the  year  for  the  691  societies  reporting  amounted  to 
£2,316.  Both  tmregistered  and  registered  societies,  taken  as  a  whole,  are 
evidently  in  a  sound  position.  They  receive  no  subsidy  from  the  Government 
and  very  little  by  way  of  subscriptions  from  honorary  members;  one  so- 
ciety obtained  £21  during  the  year  from  the  proceeds  of  a  ball  given  in 
aid  of  its  fimds. 


§  2.  Statistics  rei^ating  to  registered  societies  onlYj 


Fuller  statistics  are  available  for  the  registered  societies,  which  work 
tmder  rules  that  have  been  examined  by  the  Registrar  and  have  the  force 
of  law,  and  which  have  to  submit  to  him  properly  audited  accounts.  There 
seems  reason  to  believe  they  are,  on  the  whole,  better  managed  than  the  tm- 
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registered  societies,  as  on  the  average  of  the  last  three  years  their  average 
casualty-rate  has  been  only  4.2  per  cent,  per  annum  as  compared  with  4.8- 
per  cent,  for  the  unregistered  societies,  and  they  succeed  equally  well  with 
a  smaller  average  rate  of  contributions. 

The  Casualty-Rate.  —  These  societies  all  pay  insurance  claims  on  pigs 
which  die  or  have  to  be  slaughtered  in  consequence  of  any  disease  or 
accident. 


No.  of 

Societes 

reporting 


No.  of 
pigs  insured 


No.  on 

which  claims 

were  paid 


Average 

casualty-rate 

per  cent. 

per  annum 


I911 

1912 

I913 

Average 


32 
31 
32 


32 


3,570 
3,066 

3.414 


3,350 


173 
148 
103 


141 


4.8 
4.8 
30 


4.2 


According  to  the  experience  of  these  three  years,  a  well-managed  so- 
ciety in  average  surroundings  may  expect  an  average  casualty-rate  consi- 
derably below  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Amount  payable  per  Casualty.  —  Some  societies  pay  on  claims  the  full 
value  of  the  pig  at  the  time  it  fell  ill :  others  pa^  only  a  fraction  of  the  value 
such  as  three-fourths  or  seven-eighths.  The  actual  payments  have  been  as 
follows : 


No.  of 

pigs 

insuied 

No 

that 

died 

Amount 

paid  on 

claims 

Receipts 

from  sale 

of  carcasses 

Net 
loss 

Average  net  loss 

Year 

Per  pig 
that  died 

Per  pig 
insured 

1911 

1912 

1813.    .... 

3.570 
3,066 

3.414 

173 
148 
103 

£ 

359 
331 

254 

£ 

53 
46 

37 

£ 

306 
285 
217 

£     s. 

I      15 

1  19 

2  2 

s.       d. 

I        9 
I      10 

I        3    \ 

Average .    .    . 

3.350 

141 

315 

45 

270 

I       18 

I          7   ;. 

From  the  experience  of  these  three  years  it  appears  that  an  average  so- 
ciety may  expect  to  have  to  pay  on  the  average  a  net  loss  of  under  £2  per 
pig  that  dies  and  to  meet  a  net  loss  of  well  below  2S.  per  annum  per  pig 
insured. 

Amount  of  Premium  paid.  —  The  statistics  of  the  last  three  years 
have  been  as  follows  : 
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Year 


Na  of  pigs 
•    insured 


Amcmnt  of  msnrance 

contributions 

received 


Average 
I       per  pig  insured 


igii 

1912 

1913 

Average 


1 

£ 

s. 

d. 

3.570   i 

351 

2 

0 

3,066 

239 

I 

7 

3,414   1 

305 

I 

9 

3,350 


298 


The  average  insurance  contributions  equalled  is.  gd.  per  pig  insured, 
more  than  sufficient  in  themselves  to  cover  the  net  losses. 

I'licome  and  Expefiditiire  of  Insurattce  Fund.  —  The  total  income  for 
the  ^''ear  1913  of  the  insurance  funds  of  these  32  registered  societies  was 
£445,  made  up  as  foUows :  —  Insurance  contributions  £305,  entrance 
fees  and  fines  £21,  sale  of  carcasses  £37,  interest  £48,  other  income 
£34 ;  and  the  total  expenditure  was  £343,  including  £254  paid  on  claims, 
£55  paid  as  dividend  to  members,  and  other  payments  £34  ;  so  that 
during  the  year  they  made  a  saving  of  £102  and  their  insurance  reserve 
increased  from  £1,950  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  £2,052  at  the  end. 

.  Managetnent  Expenses.  —  Twenty  societies  insuring  2,389  pigs  report 
their  management  expenses  for  the  year  1913  as  £63,  of  which  £37  was 
spent  in  salaries.  The  average  expenditture  on  management  was  therefore 
6d.  per  pig  insured,  as  compared  with  9  d.  and  7  %  ^.  in  the  two  prev- 
ious years.  From  this  it  appears  that  most  of  these  societies  are  econ- 
omically managed,  the  members  of  Committee  giving  their  time  and 
trouble  without  remuneration  and  the  secretary  and  marker  being  content 
with  quite  small  salaries. 
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SOURCE : 

1,'INSTITUTION     DE     CAISSES-MALADIE   RURALES.    MOTIFS    ET   PROPOSITIONS.    PUBLICATIONS   DTT 

Secretariat  Suisse  des  Paysans,  No.  47  (Institution  of  Rural  Sickness  Societies.  Objects 
and  Proposals.  Publication  of  the  Swiss  Peasants'  Secretariat,  No.  47).  Brugg,  published 
by  the  Swiss  Peasants'  Secretariat,  19 14.  pp.  141.  8vo. 


After  the  passing  of  the  federal  law  on  Sickness  and  Accident  Insurance^ 
the  Committee  of  the  Swiss  Peasants'  Union  instructed  the  agricultural 
secretariat  to  make  preliminary  studies  for  the  introduction  of  Rural 
Sickness  Societies  into  Switzerland.  The  above  federal  law  sought  to 
hasten  the  extension  and  development  of  sickness  insurance  by  means 
of  supervision  and  subvention  of  the  sickness  societies,  but  made  no-, 
provision  for  the  institution  of  these  societies  by  the  Confederation. 

The  Swiss  farmers,  however,  do  not  intend  to  let  this  excellent  op- 
portunity of  sharing  in  the  great  advantages  offered  by  federal  insurance 
escape  them,  seeing  the  liberty  that  is  given  to  private  initiative  and. 
above  all  the  initiative  of  the  cantons. 

The  Peasants'  Secretariat,  which,  in  its  publication  no.  43,  had  al- 
ready made  its  proposals  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  sickness  insurance, 
has  now  devoted  the  above  publication  to  the  matter  of  sickness  insurance. 

The  work  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  that  have  recently 
appeared  on  the  subject. 

It  is  divided  into  three  large  sections,  the  first  of  which  shows  the 
reasons  in  favour  of  the  institution  of  agricultural  sickness  societies. 

To  render  the  need  more  evident,  the  compilers  of  the  work  have 
subdivided  this  section  into  two  chapters,  the  first  of  which  gives  the 
provisions  of  the  federal  law  in  regard  to  sickness  and  accident  insurance, 
whilst  the  second  is  concerned  with  the  illnesses  the  agricultural  class  is 
liable  to  and  institutes  suitable  and  interesting  comparisons,  supported 
by  statistics  of  the  illnesses  occurring  in  agriculture  and  in  all  other 
professions. 
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The  second  section  is  concerned  with  the  institution  of  agricultural 
sickness  societies  and  deals  more  especially  with  rural  societies,  with  the 
Federation  of  the  Rural  Sickness  Societies  of  the  Swiss  Peasants'  Union  and 
the  Auxiliary  Aid  Society  of  the  Federation  of  the  Rural  Sickness  Societies 
of  the  Swiss  Peasants'  Union.  Model  rules  and  draft  standard  rules  for 
all  these  forms  of  sickness  society  are  added. 

The  third  section  or  part  of  this  publication,  finally,  is  concerned  with 
he  application  of  art.  37  of  the  federal  law,  containing  the  provisions  in 
^^rtue  of  which  the  Confederation  supports  sickness  societies  in  the 
sparsely  inhabited  mountain    regions. 

The  subject  of  this  publication  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important 
for  the  student  of  insurance  in  view  also  of  the  fact  that  in  few  States 
has  any  real  progress  yet  been  made  in  realising  the  now  long  standing 
desire  of  the  rural  classes  for  agricultural  accident  and  sickness  insurance. 
The  results  of  the  researches  carried  out  by  the  Swiss  Peasants'  Se- 
cretariat in  regard  to  the  institution  of  agricultural  sickness  societies, 
given  in  the  second  part  of  this  work,  are  of  importance  for  the  study  and 
understanding  of  the  problem  in  a  general  sense.  These  researches,  then, 
led  to  the  following  conclusions : 

I.  Agriculture  can  only  benefit  by  the  federal  law  if  the  necessary 
-teps  are  taken  to  encourage  the  foundation  of  rural  sickness  societies. 

II.  From  the  age  of  35  to  40  years  the  number  of  cases  of  illness  in- 
creases in  an  appreciable  degree  and  more  frequently  in  agriculture  than 
in  the  other  professions  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  improvement  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  is  a  need  felt  ever\^where. 

III.  The  rural  population  is  everywhere  greatiy  averse  to  com- 
pulsory insurance,  so  that  the  aim  may  be  best  attained  by  the  encour- 
agement of  voluntary  insurance. 

The  Secretariat  entrusted  with  the  study  of  the  question  had  to  solve 

he  by  no  means  easy  problem  of  the  form  to  be  given  to  the  insurance 

mstitutions,  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  would  be  more  suitable  and  more 

advantageous  for  the  Swiss  farmers  to  found  special  institutions  or  just 

to  adhere  to  the  sickness  societies  generally  in  use. 

The  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  either  solution  may  be  justifiably  sup- 
ported. If  we  consider  the  frequency  of  the  illnesses,  the  position  of  many 
communes,  their  importance  etc.,  it  is  certain  that  the  institution  of  in- 
surance specially  limited  to  the  agricultural  population  does  not  present 
too  great  an  advantage.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  agricultural  population 
has  special  needs  in  regard  to  sickness  insurance ;  while  most  of  the  sick 
-less  societies  are  organised  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  urban  and  in  - 
dustrial  population ;  in  addition  to  this,  the  management  of  the  central 
mutual  societies  and  often  of  the  local  societies  is  in  the  hands  of  a  group 
of  persons  who  are  strangers  and  often  even  hostile  to  the  peasants. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  presenters  of  the  reports  on  the 
enquiry  were  of  opinion  that  the  foundation  of  special  institutions  was 
necessary  in  order  to  infuse  the  spirit  of  the  rural  population  of  the  country 
into  the  organisation  taken  as  a  whole  and  to  maintain  it. 
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Naturally,  if  there  are  already  sickness  societies  meeting  the  require 
ments  of  the  agricultural  population,  the  foundation  of  new  societies  may 
be  dispensed  with  ;   the  same  may  be  said  if  the  State  institutes  public 
societies,  and  even  makes  insurance  compulsory. 

For  the  vitality  of  the  sickness  societies  for  agriculture,  they  must 
be  secured  against  the  risks  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  cases  of  long 
illnesses  by  means  of  a  mutual  reinsurance  society. 

Considering  more  in  detail  the  manner  of  working  of  the  rural  sickness 
societies,  it  must  be  observed  that  this  kind  of  society  is  not  concerned  with 
the  provision  of  compensation  for  every  day  of  unemployment  due  to 
sickness  of  the  policy  holder,  but  rather  its  object  is  to  obtain  for  him 
medical  care  and  attendance. 

To  attain  this  end,  however,  it  is  necessary  for  the  society  to  have  a 
certain  independence;  without  exclusion  of  the  necessary  supervision,  the 
management  of  the  society  must  be  as  simple  as  possible.  Nor  must  it  be 
a  professional  sickness  society  in  an  exclusive  sense  :  as  in  the  country 
the  population  is  for  the  most  part  and  fundamentally  agricultural,  the 
agricultural  class  must  also  furnish  the  largest  number  of  the  policy 
holders  of  the  sickness  societies. 

The  rural  society  must  undertake  to  pay  the  costs  for  medical  attend- 
ance to  its  sick  members  and  try  to  secure  the  best  assistance  and  treat- 
ment for  them  ;  another  of  its  duties  is  to  inculcate  upon  the  agricultural 
population  the  fundamental  principles  for  healthy  and  regular  living  by 
means  of  courses  and  lectures  on  diet,  alcoholism,  the  fight  against  tuber- 
culosis, epidemics  etc. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Switzerland,  without  distinction  of  sex,  age  or 
profession  may  be  members  of  rural  sickness  societies.  But  the  society  is 
only  bound  to  accept  as  members  farmers  and  the  members  of  their 
families  living  with  them  and  agricultural  employees,  provided  they  are 
not  over  50  years  of  age.  In  regard  to  other  persons  the  competent 
authorities  of  the  society  decide  whether  to  accept  or  refuse  their  ap- 
plications. While  the  rural  sickness  societies  are  not  exclusively  intended 
for  the  farming  population,  they  give  the  whole  rural  population  (artisans, 
schoolmasters  etc.)  the  possibility  of  benefiting  by  the  advantages  they 
offer. 

We  shall  not  here  concern  ourselves  with  the  duties  of  the  members 
to  the  society,  which  are  limited  to  the  payment  of  monthly  contributions. 

The  benefits  the  society  is  bound  to  provide  may  be  summarised  as 
under  : 

(i)  Medical  consultations  and  doctor's  attendance  at  the  patient's 
home. 

(2)  Medicines  ordered  by  the  doctor. 

(3)  Hospital   or   clinical  treatment   for  the  maximum   period  of 
6  months. 

(4)  Baths  and  other  small  medical  necessaries  ordered  by  the  doctor 

(5)  Treatment  of  women  in  their  confinements. 
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The  society  grants  its  assistance  for  a  maximum  period  of  i8o  days  in 
a  period  of  12  consecutive  months. 

Expenditure  due  for  accidents  is  not  given  by  it,  as  the  federal  law  on 
agricultural  accidents  provides  for  compensation  to  be  given  in  another 
way  in  the  case  of  accidents.  Anyone  who  has  received  assistance  from  the 
bank  for  the  maximum  period  laid  down,  must  wait  till  another  180  da)rs 
are  passed  before  he  can  again  apply  for  it ;  however,  if  these  persons  are 
still  ill  they  are  referred  to  the  society  making  provision  for  sicknesses  of 
longer  duration  than  are  contemplated  by  the  ordinary  societies. 

Finally,  the  society  gives  compensation  in  cases  of  death. 


Part  III:  Credit 


PORTUGAL. 


AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT   IX   PORTUGAL 
AND  ITvS  REORGANIZATION. 


OFFICIAI,  SOURCES: 

J^Ei  NO.  215  DE  30  DE  JDNHO  DE  1914.  K  corganiza^ao  do  Credito  agricola  {Law  Number 
215  of  June  3,0th.,  1914.  Reorganization  of  Agricultural  Credit).  Lisbon,  Nationa] 
Press,  1914. 

JUKTA  DE  CREDnx>  AGRICOLA.  Rdatorio  e  Contas  da  G^rencia  {Agricultural  Credit  Com- 
mission. Report  and  Statement  of  Accounts).  Lisbon,  National  Pres,  1914. 

DiARio  DA  CAmara  DOS  Deputatos   {Journal  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies). 

Dl«uo  do  Sesado   {Journal  of  the  Senate). 

OFHER  SOURCES: 

BOLETIN  da  Assocla9.\o  cextral  DE  AGRicOLTUKA  PORTUGUEZA  {Bulletin  of  the  Portugtuse 

Central  Agricultural  Association).   Lisbon,   1911,  1912,  1913,   1914- 
DiARio  DE  NonciAS  {JoumcU  of  News)  Lisbon. 


Introduction. 

Up  to  191 1,  we  may  say,  there  was  no  system  of  agrictiltural  credit 
in  Portugal  and  the  farmers  were  at  the  mercy  of  usurious  private  money 
lenders.  Under  these  conditions,  the  Law  decreed  on  March  ist.,  1911  met 
an  urgent  need  of  the  rural  economy  of  the  nation.  In  fact  it  instituted 
agricultural  credit,  encouraging  the  constitution  of  mutual  credit  banks 
with  financial  assistance  from  the  State. 

In  the  short  space  of  three  years  the  Decree  in  question  has  already  had 
many  results  in  the  economic  and  social  world.  But  these  have  not  cor- 
responded with  the  hopes  the  pubHc  authorities  based  upon  it  when  pro- 
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mulgating  it  and  founding  the  Agricultural  Credit  Commission  entrusted 
with  its  execution. 

In  fact,  from  the  first,  it  has  been  necessary  to  overcome  many 
difficulties  due  to  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  rural  population 
and  the  opposition  of  all  those  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things.  But,  happily,  the  intelligent  and  untiring  work  of 
the  Commission  has  gradually  overcome  them  and  not  only  have  the  farm- 
ers been  induced  to  associate  for  the  foundation  of  mutual  credit  banks, 
but  they  deposit  heir  savings  with  them,  which  implies  complete  con- 
fidence in  these  institutions. 

But,  if  the  action  of  the  Commission  has  been  effectual,  as  indeed  has 
been  the  case,  as  regards  its  work  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  associ- 
ations with  the  supervision  of  which  it  is  entrusted  had  to  develop,  in  the 
practical  application  of  the  Decree  of  1911  certain  defects  were  discovered 
in  its  provisions  which  have  prevented  the  realisation  of  all  the  results 
desired  and  which  the  Commission  was  unable  to  remedy. 

It  therefore  had  to  limit  itself  to  the  recognition  of  these  defects  and  to 
laying  before  the  public  authorities  all  the  reforms  found  to  be  advis- 
able in  the  practical  application  of  the  law.  Accordingly,  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Antonio  Maria  da  Silva,  presented  to  Parliament  a  bill  for 
the  reorganization  of  agricultural  credit,  which  was  passed  on  June  30th., 
1914  and  became  law  no.  215. 

Before  dealing  with  this  law,  we  think  it  well  to  give  some  inform- 
ation in  regard  to  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Agricultural  Credit  Com- 
mission as  well  as  of  the  progress  made  by  the  mutual  credit  banks, 
especially  recently. 


§  I.  Work  of  the  agricultural  credit  commission 

AND  the   mutual    CREDIT    BANKS. 

In  previous  numbers  of  this  Bulletin  (i)  we  have  dealt  with  the  De- 
cree of  March  ist.,  1911  and  the  results  obtained  by  its  means.  We  shall 
not  therefore  repeat  what  has  been  already  said  and  shall  merely  remind 
our  readers  that,  by  that  Decree,  the  Government  opened  a  credit  of 
1,500,000  crs.  (7,500,000  frs.)  to  encourage  the  constitution  of  mutual- 
agricultural  credit  banks  by  means  of  loans.  The  same  Decree  established 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Commission,  the  principal  duties  of  which  are 
(i)  to  draw  from  the  funds  for  agricultural  credit  the  amounts  required  for 
the  agricultural  credit  operations  of  the  banks  ;  (2)  to  receive  applications 
for  loans,  discounting  or  rediscounting  from  the  latter  ;  (3)  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  these  banks  ;  (4)  to  provide  the  capital  needed  for  thdri 
work  on  pledge  and  personal  security;  (5)  to  fix  the  rate  of  interest  on  loans;! 
(6)  rigorously  to  supervise  and  inspect  the  work  of  the  banks  etc. 

(i)  See  our  numbers  for  May,  1911  and  October,  1913. 
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Let  US  further  remember  that  the  banks  pay  3  %  on  loans  out  of  the 
State  funds  and  only  i  %  on  those  out  of  the  funds  of  the  former  CeUeiros. 
The  banks,  m  their  turn,  lend  their  members  money  derived  from  the  first 
source  at  a  rate  var3ring  from  3  V2  %  *«  5  %  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  second  at  a  rate 
of  from  I  1/2  %  to  3  %. 

The  Commission  began  work  in  April,  1914.  Since  then  and  up  to 
June  30th.,  1914  it  had  granted  the  rural  banks  the  following  amotmts  in 
loans. 

Table  I.  —  Loans  Granted  by  the  Commission  to  the  Agricultural  Mutual 
Credit  Banks,  out  of  State  Funds. 


Year 


Half 
Year 


Loans  Grantol 


Loans  Repaid 
Daring  the  Year 


Nnmbet 


Amount  Number ,  Amount 


1911. 
1912. 

1912. 
1913- 

1913- 

1914- 


2nd, 
ist. 

2nd. 

2nd, 
ist. 


or  fts.l 


12 
56 

106 

256 

296 

424 


1,150 


6,505  S  00  ji 
6,254  S  25  \ 

70,674  -S  83  i 

121,528807  ) 
131,396876  ( 


61 


323 


369,469840  ' 

1,847,047.00 


393 


2,555  8  00 
20,768  S  18 
71,111  §64 

94,432  8  82 
472,174.10 


The  Banks  that  have  received  the  largest  amounts  in  loans  are  those 

of  Serpa  (275  loans  for  an  amotmt  of  100,463  $  90 ;  Bombarral  (241  for  47,445 

$  60)  and  Aljustrel  (97  for  30,079  $  91),  and  those  that  applied  for  the  small- 

lest  amounts  are  those  of  Peniche  (4  loans  for  1,250  $)  and  Castro  Verde 

I  (5  for  2,150  $).  The  preceding  table  shows  us  that,  of  the  1,150  loans  granted 

1  by  the  Commission  in  the  period  indicated,  393  for  an  amoimt  of  94,434  $  82 

were  repaid;  the  loans  not  repaid  on  June  30th.,  I9i4were  in  consequence 

1 757  for  an  amount  of  274,974  $  58. 

In  the  financial  year  1913-14,  eleven  mutual  credit  banks  were  found- 
ed in  the  following  localities  .  Chacim,  district  of  Braganza  ;  Vila  Nova  de 
Famaligao  district  of  Braga;  Peniche,  district  of  Leiria  ;  Santarem  and 
Tomar,  district  of  Santar em  ;  Moita  do  Ribatejo,  district  of  Lisbon;  Evora 
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and  Vendas  Novas,  district  of  Evora  ;  Beja,  Alvito  and  Ferreira  do  Alen- 
tejo,  district  of  Beja. 

In  all  these  banks  the  members  are  jointly  and  severally  liable  to 
an  unlimited  degree. 

It  must  be  observed  that  these  institutions  are  most  numero,us  in 
the  south  of  the  country,  apparently  because  agricultural  industry  is  more 
developed  there  and  there  is  consequently  a  greater  demand  for  money. 

On  June  30th.,  1914,  the  share  capital  of  the  banks  that  had  State 
money  at  their  disposal  amounted  to  603,187  $  94,  or  ^4,  302  $  23  more 
than  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  1912-13. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  credit  of  the  banks,  which,  since  the 
Decree  of  1911  limited  their  business,  consists,  in  the  case  of  the  banks  of 
joint  and  several  unlimited  liability,  of  the  share  capital  in  excess  of  50% 
of  the  value  of  the  unmortgaged  rural  and  urban  land  belonging  to  the 
members,  which  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  fifteen  times  the  tax- 
able revenue  of  the  holdings  ;  in  the  limited  liability  banks,  the  credit  is 
twice  the  share  capital  paid  up. 

In  the  working  year  1913-14,  the  total  guarantee  of  the  banks  was 
increased  by  1,444  rural  and  214  urban  holdings.  On  June  30th.,  1914,? 
the  joint  and  several  liability  of  these  banks  was  as  follows. 
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Table  II.  —  Guarantee  of  the  Unlimited  Banks  on  June  20th  ,  1914. 


Banks 


Rural  Holdings        >       Urban  Holdings 


Number  Value  Number 


Value 


Bombarral   .... 

Salvaterra  de  Magos. 

Viana  do  Alentejo.    . 

iMonrao 

i 

Aljustrel 

S.  Tet6iiio 

Alc^vas 

Castro  Verde  .... 

Serpa 

Villa.  Flor 

\lcoba?a 

Pemfe 

Alcochete 

[yourinha 

\lvoriiischa 

Eborense 

.)urique 

toita  do  Ribatejo .  . 

Udeio  Galega.   .    .    . 

?eneira  do  Alentejo  . 

^eniche 

^hacim 

Tomar 


or  francs 


200 
27 
II 

104 

32 

50 

50 

9 

691 

926 
34 
31 
26 
16 

177 
20 
86 
40 
9 
13 
28 

31 
5 


2,616 


49,605  S  52 

9.824  S  50 

34,842  $  50! 

23.631  $38; 

38,081  S  66i 

■       I 

10,976  s     I 

t 

29,548  S  50J 

7,701  8  64! 

266,709  S  56| 

40,314  8  45i 
6,383  S  74 

47.074  S  93! 
3,625  8  98| 

4,541  S  14! 
16,644  8  87  j 

47.045  S  99! 

I 

87,590  8  52J 

12,1458  15! 

6,161 8      I 

68,609  S  50J 

11,218857 
6,205  8  20 
3,869  8  47 


832,324  8  47 
4,161,621.85 


Total 


Number  i         Value 


41     14,447845 

34!     6,786  8  50 

i 
71     4,017  S 

i 
33;     4.506  8  75 

34;   17,752885 

7J      1,588850 

26;     4,769  §  80 

3I    1,725  s 

93j    19.426  8  78 
93|     3,484  S  18 
61     4,698  S 

108  S  15 
1,399  8  20 
1,322  866 
13.065  8  45 
8,228  8  95 
2.123885 
14,480^55 

2,341  S 
1,761  8 
1,293890 
398  8  20 

—  8  — 


4571126,048872 
630,241.60 


241!  64,602897 

i 
61  j  16,611  8 


18 

137 
66 


39.459  8  10 
28,138813 
50,807851 
57j  12,564850 
761  34,318830 
i2J     9,426  8  64 

7841286,136834 

i,oi9|  43.798863 
40  11,081  8  74 
40J  47,156808 
33  5.025  8  18 
5,863  S  80 
29,7108  32 
55,274  S  94 
89,714837 
26,625  8  70 
8,502  8 

70,370  8  50 

I 

32!  12,512847 

I 

33;      6,803840 
5!     3.86q  8  47 


19 
202 
28 
92 
55 
14 
16 


3.073|968,373  8  90 
14,491,865.45 
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Up  to  June  30th.,  I9i4the  Mutual  Banks  had  granted  1,570  loans  for 
the  amount  of  478,089  $  88,  of  which  1,150  for  369,409  $  40  were  granted 
out  of  the  agricultural  credit  fund  formed  by  the  State  and  420,  for 
108,680  $  48  out  of  the  Banks'  own  capital,  consisting  of  deposits  and 
the  profits  on  their  business.  Comparing  these  figures  with  those^  corre- 
sponding for  the  end  of  the  previous  year,  we  find  that  in  1913-14,  645 
loans  were  granted  for  a  total  amount  of  343,302  $  94. 

Out  of  the  above  total  number  of  1,570  loans,  632  for  a  total  amount 
of  184,530  $  28  were  granted  on  personal  security,  623  for  211,762  $  07 
on  pledge  and  315  for  81,797  $  52  on  mortgage. 

In  the  following  table  we  show  the  distribution  of  the  loans  per  bank. 
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The  loans  are  most  frequently  made  for  periods  of  3  months,  6  months 
or  a  year  ;  about  34  %  of  the  total  loans  are  made  for  one  year. 

The  following  table  shows  that,  conformably  with  the  law  of  1911,  in 
granting  loans  it  is  attempted  to  give  the  preference  to  small  farmers. 
We  see  in  fact  that  65.30  %  of  the  loans  are  for  amounts  of  from  25  to  1,250 
francs,  29.48  %  for  amounts  of  from  1,255  to  5,000  frs.  and  only  5.22"% 
for  amounts  of  from  5,005  to  35,000  frs. 

Table  IV.  —  Distribution  of  Loans  Granted  by  the  Banks  out  of  the  State 
Funds  according  to  their  Importance. 


Up  to 
From 


Amoun 


5  S. 

5  S  o 

10  8  o 

20  8  o 

30  S  o 

40  S  o 

50  8  o 

60  8  o 

70  S  o 

80  $  o 

90  8  o 

100  8  o 

250  S  o 

500  8  o 

750  8  o 

1,000  8  o 

1,500  8  o 

2,000  8  o 

2,500  S  o 

3,000  $  o 

3.500  $  o 

4,000  $  o 

4,500  S  o 

5,000  S  o 

5,500  S  o 

6,000  S  o 


to 


10 
20 

30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 

100 

250 
500 
750 

1,000 

1,500 

2,000 
2,500 
3,000 

3,500 

4,000 

4.500 
5,000 
5.500 

6,000 
7,000 


;    65.30 


23 

26 

103 

222 

230 

53 

56 

26 

16 

6 

5 
I 

2 
I 
I 

I 
I 

150 


29.48        I 


5.22    r 


100.00 
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Let  us  finally  say  that  most  of  the  loans  are  required  for  purchase  of 
manure  and  livestock  and  pajmient  of  labourers;  the  fewest  are  for  purchase 
of  agricultural  machinery  and  transport  material.  In  regard  to  the  pro- 
paganda carried  on  by  the  Agricultural  Credit  Commission  and  its  efforts  to 
improve  the  organization  of  credit  more  and  more,  we  refer  our  reader  to  what 
has  already  been  said  on  the  subject  on  previous  occasions  (ij.  !Let  us  only 
id  that  to  the  action  of  the  Commission  and  of  the  Banks  in  recent 
imes  the  following  results  are  due :  the  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  on 
loans  made  between  private  individuals,  the  rate  for  such  loans  being  now 
equal  to  the  maximum  amount  asked  by  the  banks,  that  is  5  % ;  the  facil- 
itation of  business  and  the  higher  price  of  produce  ;  the  development  of 
crops  and  the  appreciable  improvement  in  the  methods  of  cultivation. 


§  2.  The  new  law  of  june  30th.,  1914. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  practical  application  of  the  provisions 
of  the  1 911  Decree  encountered  certain  difficulties,  some  due  to  agricultural 
conditions  and  others  to  defects  in  the  law  itself  (2). 

And,  in  order  to  remove  the  latter,  the  authorities  proposed  to  publish 
new  provisions,  which,  without  departing  from  the  general  principles  of 
the  Decree,  would  remedy  its  defects.  Accepting  the  suggestions  of  the 
Agriciiltural  Credit  Commission,  based  on  experience,  the  Parliament  passed 
,-  law  for  the  reorganization  of  agricultural  credit,  on  June  30th.,  1914 
(No.  215),  which,  when  all  is  said,  only  reproduces  the  p^o^^sions  of  the  1911 
Decree,  with  sl^ht  amendments,  amplifying  them  or  correcting  them  ac- 
cording to   circumstances. 

If  we  examine  these  amendments,  we  see  first  of  all  that  the  new  law, 
in  specifying  the  various  objects  which  the  agricultural  credit  operations 
may  serve,  adds  to  those  included  in  the  Decree,  {a)  the  purchase  of 
thoroughbred  homed  cattle  and  all  substances  for  the  prevention  of 
diseases  of  homed  cattle  or  for  combating  such  diseases ;  (b)  redemption 
of  foros  (emphyteuses)  on  cultivated  holdings ;  (c)  payment  of  mortgage  debts 
the  interest  on  which  exceeds  6  %  and  which  are  less  than  5,000  frs.  in 
amount ;  (i)  discounting  of  warrants  issued  on  agricultural  produce  deposited 
in  the  general  warehouses.  These  are,  as  we  see,  slight  amendments  extend- 
ing the  sphere  of  action  of  agricultural  credit. 

In  regard  to  the  organization  and  working  of  the  agricultural  mutual 
credit  banks,  the  new  law  adds  to  the  two  t>'pes  of  limited  and  imlimited 
liability  a  third,  of  mixed  banks,  in  which  the  joint  and  several  liability 
of  some  members  is  unlimited  and  that  of  others  limited. 

The  considerations  on  which  the  bill  laid  before  Parliament  was  based 
practically  recognised  the  necessity  of  introducing  1;his  new  type  of  bank 

(i)  See  the  number  of  this  Bulletin  for  October,  1913,  p.  64. 
{2)  See  the   number  of  our  Bulletin  above  referred  to. 
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SO  that  the  poor  workmen,  by  means  of  certain  contributions  from  the 
richer,  may  obtain  a  credit  they  could  hardly  expect  to  on  the  total  amount 
of  the  small  values  of  their  holdings.  Unlimited  joint  and  several  liability 
at  first  was  preferred  by  the  rural  classes,  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that,  by 
allowing  the  more  hesitating  to  limit  their  liability,  a  larger  number  of  mem- 
bers can  be  obtained  and  the  benefits  of  the  legislative  provisions  may  laave 
more  extensive  application. 

An  important  provision  of  the  new  law  is  that  any  one  who  becomes 
a  member  of  more  than  one  unlimited  mutual  agricultural  credit  bank, 
can  be  prosecuted  for  fraud. 

Experience  has  shown  that  peasants  have  not  always  the  time  necess- 
ary to  perform  the  duties  of  treasurers  and  accountants  with  assiduity; 
so  the  new  law  establishes  that  this  work  may  be  done  by  persons  not 
belonging  to  the  banks,  under  conditions  laid  down  in  the  rules.  As  we 
see,  the  clause  to  this  effect  is  permissive. 

But  the  most  important  amendments  introduced  by  the  new  law  are 
those  extending  the  benefits  it  offers  to  holdings  burdened  in  certain  ways. 
In  fact,  in  virtue  of  articles  27  and  37  of  the  Decree  of  1911,  the  limited 
liability  banks  could  only  obtain  funds  from  the  State  for  the  amount  of 
their  share  capital  and  50  %  of  the  value  of  the  freehold  urban  and 
rural  land  of  all  their  members,  free  of  mortgage ;  and,  on  his  side,  no  mem- 
ber could  borrow  from  the  bank  to  which  he  belonged  an  amovmt  of  more 
than  50  %  of  the  value  of  his  land  serving  as  mortgage  security,  the  land 
offered  as  security  or  the  revenue  engaged,  nor  than  25  %  of  the  freehold 
land  possessed  by  himself,  his  surety  or  sureties.  Now  these  limitations 
led  in  practice  to  serious  difficulties  in  the  application  of  the  law,  as  most 
of  the  rural  holdings  are  held  in  emphyteusis  and  subject  to  the  charges 
connected  therewith. 

The  public  authorities,  taking  into  account  these  difficulties  which  di- 
minished the  credit  of  the  banks  and  their  members  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  omitted  the  above  limitations  from  the  new  law,  contenting  them- 
selves only  with  requiring  that  the  holdings  should  not  be  mortgaged. 

So  that  the  holdings  subject  to  other  charges  may  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  the  law.  Thus,  articles  32  and  42  of  the  new  law  provide  that  the  value 
of  the  land  be  fixed  as  indicated,  after  deduction  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
charges  burdening  it. 

Another  important  amendment  introduced  into  the  law  related  to 
the  period  of  the  loans.  According  to  the  1911  Decree,  this  period  might 
not  exceed  one  year  and  the  loan  was  at  most  renewable  for  another  year. 
As  we  see,  this  term,  which  was  too  short,  did  not  allow  of  farm  im- 
provements being  carried  out,  in  spite  of  these  being  included  among  the  objects 
of  the  agricultural  credit  operations  in  the  Decree.  For  this  reason,  the 
new  law  provides,  that,  together  with  the  ordinary  loans  for  one  year,  re- 
newable for  another  year,  others  might  be  granted  for  a  maximum  tenil 
of  15  years  and  not  renewable,  if  intended  for  payment  of  the  mortgage 
debts  at  a  rate  of  more  than  6  %  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  sec- 
tion, for  the  work  of  farm  improvement  and,  in  case  of  the  loans  being 
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granted  to  agricultural  associations,  when  they  are  for  purposes  of  pur- 
chase, the  maintenance  and  working  of  rural  technical  institutes,  ware- 
houses, transport  material  etc. 

It  was  found  that  the  inspections  to  which  all  the  banks  are  subject 
at  least  once  in  three  months,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  1911  De- 
cree, could  not  be  made  with  all  the  attention  and  strictness  necessary, 
as  too  heavy  expenditure  was  entailed.  The  new  law  has  also  brought  a 
remedy  here,  entrusting  the  periodical  inspections  to  the  delegates  for 
agriculture,  forestry  and  the  health  of  cattle  in  each  locality,  dependent 
on  the  General  Department  of  Agriculture.  So  that  the  ser\dce  has  been 
appreciably  improved,  with  no  increase  of  expense. 

We  may  say  that  the  changes  introduced  by  the  new  law  in  no  way 
essentially  affect  the  Celleiros  and  the  relations  of  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Commission  with  the  Portuguese  Economic  Banks. 

The  other  alterations  introduced  by  it  into  the  organization  of  agricul- 
tural credit  in  Port\igal  are  reaUy  hardly  more  than  formal  or  refer  to  the 
interior  organization  of  the  credit  institutions  without  essentially  chang- 
ing it. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  law  presented  in  Parliament  on  June  2nd., 
1914  and  passed  as  we  have  seen  on  the  30th.  of  the  same  month,  contained 
a  whole  chapter  on  the  organization  of  labourers'  old  age  and  disablement 
pensions  on  the  basis  of  mutuality,  but  this  chapter  was  suppressed  as,  dur- 
ing the  discussion,  the  Chambers  decided  that  the  matter  had  not  as  yet 
been  sufficiently  studied  in  the  country  to  allow  of  the  problem  being  dealt 
with  in  the  most  satisfactory  way,  but  the  public  authorities  were  iirgently 
recommended  to  study  the  matter  attentively  in  order  to  solve  it  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 


UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


THE  LAND  AND  AGRICUIvTURAL   BANK  IN  1913. 


In  a  previous  article  in  this  Bulletin  (i)  we  described  the  constitution 
and  chief  objects  of  the  I^and  and  Agricultural  Bank  of  South  Africa  and 
gave  a  summarised  account  of  its  transactions  from  October  ist,  1912  —  the 
date  of  the  foundation  of  the  Bank  —  up  to  December  31st  of  that  year. 
We  explained  that  the  Bank  is  intended  to  provide  "bona  fide  and  de- 
serving applicants  with  funds  at  a  cheap  rate,  repayable  in  instalments 
over  an  extended  period," — such  funds  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
land,  or  for  stocking  and  effecting  permanent  improvements  upon  the 
applicant's  holdings. 

In  this  article  we  shall  bring  our  account  of  the  Bank's  transactions 
down  to  December  31st,  1913. 


§  1.  The  bank's  financial  position. 

The  second  Annual  Report  shows  that  the  demand  for  the  services  offered 
by  the  Bank  during  the  year  1913  far  exceeded  all  calculations ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  the  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Central  Board  proved 
quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  legitimate  demands  for  credit,  and  the  Board 
could  only  continue  to  make  advances  after  securing  a  large  overdraft  from 
its  bankers.  In  December,  1912,  the  Board  estimated  the  Bank's  require- 
ments for  the  financial  year  1913-14  at  £  800,000.  At  the  end  of  May,  1913, 
however,  it  became  evident  that  the  advances  would  have  to  be  consider- 
ably curtailed  unless  additional  funds  could  be  obtained.  The  Board  endeav- 
oured to  cut  down  the  number  of  applications  by  issuing  stricter  regul- 
ations, as  to  the  purposes  for  which  advances  would  be  granted,  but  not- 
withstanding this  the  number  of  legitimate  applications  steadily  increased. 
The  Government  made  a  grant  of  £25,000  from  the  Contingencies  Fund  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Board  decided  to  limit  advances  to  amounts  not  exceed- 

(i)  See  the  Bulletin  for  October,  191 4,  at  page  78. 
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ing  £  500  and  to  raise  an  overdraft  of  £  240,000.  Of  this  overdraft,  only 
about  £  60,000  had  been  drawn  on  December  31st,  1913.  The  Board  estim- 
ated that  to  meet  its  obUgations  for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1914, 
it  would  require  a  further  vote  of  £  439,287,  and  that  to  administer  the 
provisions  of  the  Land  Bank  Act  in  a  thoroughly  adequate  manner  in  the 
ensuing  year,  ending  March,  1915,  a  sum  of  £  1,435,000  would  be  required. 
If,  during  the  latter  year,  individual  advances  were  limited  to  £1,000,  the 
amount  required  would  be  £  985,000 ;  and  if  Hmited  to  £  500,  the  amoimt 
would  be  £  735,000.  The  Board  is  very  desirous  that  the  operations  should 
not  continue  to  be  hmited  to  advances  not  exceeding  £  500,  and  in  its 
Annual  Report  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  this  limitation  be  imposed  the 
very  object  of  the  Bank,  which  is  the  improvement  of  the  agrictdtural 
population,  wiU  be  defeated.  With  regard  to  the  amount  asked  for,  the 
Board  writes  as  follows:  "At  first  sight  the  amount  of  £1,435,000  asked 
for  would  seem  large,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  dming 
the  early  years  of  the  Bank's  existence  that  Parhament  will  be  asked 
to  provide  so  much,  for,  as  time  goes  on,  advances  become  repayable 
by  instalments  and  are  available  for  reinvestment.  " 

The  transactions  of   the    Bank   during   the  year   and   the   financial 
position  on  December  31st,  1913,  are  shown  in  the  two  following  tables : 
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Tabi^e  I.  — -  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Payments,  January   ist 
to  December   31st,  1913. 


Receipts 


Payments 


Balance  in  Hand  on  Jan- 
uary ist,  191 3     .    .    . 

Department   of   Finance 
on  Account  Capital    . 

Repayments     by     Mca-t- 
gagors 

Repayments  on  Accoxmt 
of  Promissory  Notes   . 

Repajonents  on  Accovmt 
of  Fencing  I<oans    .    . 

Repayments  on  Account 
of  Dipping  Tank  I/)ans 

Repajnnents    by    Co-op- 
erative Societies 

Interest  Received 

Application  Fees . 

Valuator's  Fees    . 

Bond  Fees    .    .    . 


Commission    on     Guar- 
antees and  Recoveries 

Fixed  Deposits    .... 

Recoveries 

Sundries 

Overdraft  at  Bankers    . 


4,895  5 

1,025,000  o  o 

430,713  3  4 

15,600  6  5 

29,597  2  I 

2,468  7  5 

44,040  16  9 

146,755  12  o 

4,043  16  o 

5,435  9  o 

6,571  17  7 

1,139  7  II 

10,000  o  o 

48,059  19  5 

1,137  o  o 

59,296  15  8 


£  $       d 

Advances  to  Mortgagors    1,530,060      o      o 

Advances  for  Fencing    .         81,679      2       i 

Advances     for     Dipping 

Tanks 60,085       2      8 

Advances  to  Co-operative 

Societies 97,347     13       6 

Application  Fees:  Refunds  603     10 

Valuators'  Fees    ....  5,856     18      o 

Recoveries  paid  Agricul- 
tural Department    .    .  153     i8      5 

Interest  Paid  to  Treas- 
ury           26,383      9 

Charges  (including  Rent 
and  Salaries)    ....         29,172     13 

Furniture    and  Fittings  589      3      6 

Warrant  Vouchers  im- 
paid  at  December  31st, 
1912 5,664     14      3 

Sundries       4,923     I7       i 

Cash     at    Bankers   and 

on  Hand 36     19     it 


Unpaid 
chers 

Warrant    Vou- 
6,802 

2 

10 

£  1,842,557 

2 

I 

£  1,842,557 

2    jf 

'■ 
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Table  II.  —  Statement  of  Liabilities  and  Assets  as 
at  December  31s/,    1913. 


Liabilities 


Department  of  Finance 

Capital 

Interest  Due  .  .  . 
Reserve  Fond     .    . 

Agricultural  Department 

Sundry  Creditors    .    . 

Past  Due  Interest  .    . 

Past  Due  Instalments 

Interest  Received 

Deposits       


Recoveries  Suspense  Ac- 
count     

Valuators'  Fees  .... 

Application  Fees    .    .    . 

Government  -  Per  Contra 

Bills  for  Collection    .    . 

Warrant  Vouchers  Pay- 
able   

National  Bank  of  South 
Africa :  Overdraft 


3.785,354 

98,959 

118,343 

20,867 

27,650 

13,751 

2,274 

18,189 

2,356 

5SS 
797 
144 
300,441 
173 


15 


2 

5 

13 


15 


2 

6  ! 

4  ; 

9  ■ 

3 

1 

10   \ 

2   i 


o   I 

I 

9  : 


6,802     2    10 


59,296     15       8 


£  4.455.989     II       9 


£           s  d 

Advances  on  Mortgage  .  3,414,824       5  9 

Advances  for  Fencing    .  239,287     14  6 

Advances   for     Dipping 

Tanks        60,806     11  9 

Advances  on  Promisory 

Notes 85,991       8  8 

Advances  to  Co-operative 

Societies 299,273       7  7 

Loans  and  Advances     . 

Recoverable  by  Bank  3oo,44r       i  9 

Sundry  Debtors ....  ii,i77     iS  6 

Interest       Adjustment 

Account 11.185       8  4 

Interest  Accrued  but  not 

Due 30,537     13  II 

Bank  P*roperty    ....  1.043     i/  o 

Bank  Premises    ....  82       8  o 

Furniture   and   Fitting  1,102      9  2 

Stamp  Account  ....  25       2  11 

Bills  Receivable     .    .    .  173      4  o 

Standard  Bank  of  South 
Africa     (Current    Ac- 

coiml) 13     II  o 

Natal     Bank     (Current 

Account)       20      7  o 

Cash  on  Hand        ...  312 

£  4,455,989    II  9 
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On  December  31st,  1913,  the  Bank  had  a  Reserve  Fund  of  £  118,343 
I2S  2d  as  against  £  88,160  14s  iid  at  the  end  of  1912.  On  the  year's 
working  there  was  a  Net  Profit  of  £  30,393  14s  3^. 


§  2.  Advances  made  during  1913. 


The  Bank  is  authorised  to  make  advances  (usually  upon  first  mortgage) 
to  bona  fide  appHcants  who  intend  to  devote  such  advances  to  the  purchase 
of  land  or  the  development  of  their  holdings.  These  are  the  ordinary 
advances  made  by  the  Bank  and  are  repayable  in  30  years  in  half-yearly 
instalments.  In  addition,  the  Bank  makes  advances  for  the  erection  of 
dividing  fences  and  for  the  construction  of  dipping  tanks,  and  to  approved 
co-operative  societies. 

Tables  III  and  IV,  which  follow,  show  the  particulars  relating  to  the 
ordinary  advances  made  during  the  year. 


Table  III.  —  Advances  under  Act  18  of  1912,  January  1st 
to  December  ^ist,  1913. 


Area 

Number 

Total   Amount 

Average  Amount 

Value  of  Security 

Transvaal  .    .' 

Orange  Free  State 

Natal 

Cape  Eastern 

Cape  Western 

1,425 
622 

193 
396 

2,636 

£ 

539,115 
499,955 
154,015 

336,975 

£ 

378 
802 

798 

851 

£ 

1,161,329 

1,154,605 

373,000 

729,736 

Total   .    .    . 

1,530,060 

584 

3,418,670 
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Tabi^e  IV.  —  Purposes  for  which  Advances  were  made. 


Improve- 
ments 


Establish- ' 

Purchase    I'^^'**'^^      ^,^         ?^f  \  Porchase 

ol         t  tural      '        <rf 

«♦.-*      !  ®*'S*™8  I  division  and  Rnial       j^^. 

St«*      'ijaMities;  l    Indnst-    !      ^^^ 

i  !  I       lies 


Total 


Tlansvaal 

Orange  Free  State 

Natal 

Cape  Eastern  .   . 
Cape  Western  .  . 

Total  . 


85,673!     63,820'  i6o,388|     215  !       —      '  229,019!      539.115 
53o7o|     25,408    235,755'     —  150      185,072       499,855 

21,704;     16,448!     83,788      —  —  32,075       154,015 


55,3231     19.659 


182,187! 


216.270I   125,335!  662,118: 


79,806       336,975 


525,9721  1,530,060 


During  the  year  under  review,  470  applications,  amounting  to  £44,061, 
were  received  for  dipping  tank  advances,  and  of  this  amount,  £39,746  was 
granted  though  not  paid  out  in  full,  such  loans  being  as  a  rule  paid  out 
in  instalments  as  sections  of  the  work  are  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Board.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Dipping  Tanks  Act,  191 1,  a  sum  of 
£  20,500  was  paid  to  the  Native  Affairs  Department  in  respect  of  tanks 
constructed  in  native  areas. 

The  number  of  applications  received  for  fencing  advances  was  906,  for 
a  total  of  £  132,998.     The  amount  actually  granted  was  £  102,195. 

Advances  were  granted  during  the  year  to  three  co-operative  societies 
for  a  total  amotmt  of  £  55,000.  Applications  were  received  from  other 
six  societies,  but  owing  to  the  shortage  of  funds  these  were  held  over  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  were  still  pending.  Although  only  three  societies 
received  advances  from  the  Ivand  Bank,  the  Board  devoted  a  good  deal 
of  attention  during  the  year  to  the  affairs  of  the  societies.  In  pre-Union 
days  many  of  the  societies  had  received  financial  assistance  from  Govern- 
ment upon  the  most  lavish  scale  and,  as  a  natural  result,  had  conducted 
business  with  incredible  recklessness.  Some  of  them  got  into  hopeless 
dif&culties  and  had  to  be  wound  up,  while  others  were  able  to  continue  only 
after  Government  had  voluntarily  written  off  large  svuns  which  had  been 
advanced  to  them  (i).     The  Board  has  to  endeavour  to  eliminate  the 


(1)  In  this  connection  see  the  article  by  Mr  A.  E.  Marks  in  tYatBuUain  for  September,  1914, 
at  page  17. 
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abuses  which  had  developed  in  the  working  of  the  societies  in  these  earlj 
years  and  at  the  same  time  provide  the  societies  with  funds  for  conducting] 
their  legitimate  business.  The  position  of  the  Bank  is  certainly  not  an 
enviable  one.  If,  in  attempting  to  introduce  reforms  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  societies,  it  avails  itself  of  the  powers  it  possesses  and  calls  in 
a  large  number  of  the  loans,  it  may  precipitate  a  crisis  in  the  co-oper^ativc 
movement,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  to  lend  at  all  it  must  be  able  to 
exercise  some  control  over  the  institutions  to  which  it  lends.  With  a  view- 
to  avoiding  friction  by  regulating  its  relations  with  the  co-operative 
societies,  the  Board,  in  the  year  under  review,  framed  certain  conditions 
upon  which  it  was. prepared  to  make  advances  to  them.  These  conditions 
do  not  go  beyond  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law  upon  the  subject : 
they  merely  emphasise  some  of  the  provisions  which  in  the  past  havt 
been  very  largely  overlooked.     They  are  as  follows  : 


Advances  will  be  made  to  Co-operative  Societies : 

1.  To  erect  buildings  and  to  purchase 

(a)  Immovable  property  ; 

{b)  Agricultural  machinery  to  be  worked  on  behalf  of  members  : 

(c)  Breeding  stock  to  be  controlled  and  used  on  behalf  of  members 

(d)  Plant,  office  furniture  and  other  equipment. 

2.  To  make  advances  to  members  against  produce,  actually  deliverei 
to  a  society  in  good  order  and  condition,  and  carefully  graded. 

3.  (a)  To  purchase  grain  bags,  agricultural  implements,  seeds  anc 
farming  requisites  to  be  supplied  to  members  ;  and, 

(b)  For   any  other  of  the  objects  which  a  society   may  lawfulh 
pursue. 

Advances  referred  to  in  section  i,  {a)  to  {d),  shall  be  repayable  with 
all  interest  and  charges  thereon  within  such  period,  not  exceeding  ten  years, 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Central  Board. 

Advances  under  sections  2  and  3  will  be  made  upon  a  cash  credit 
account  and  shall  be  subject  to  repayment  on  demand.  When  the  produce 
upon  the  security  of  which  an  advance  has  been  made  is  sold,  the  proceeds 
must  be  paid  into  the  I^and  Bank. 

The  above  conditions  were  made  known  to  all  co-operative  societies 
and  as  there  was  a  general  wish  to  discuss  the  proposals  a  meeting  was 
convened  between  representatives  of  the  societies  and  members  of  the  Board. 
At  this  meeting,  held  in  Pretoria  in  October,  1913,  it  was  resolved  tha^ 
in  future  all  advances  should  be  made  under  the  conditions  proposed.  The 
representatives  of  the  societies  had  come  to  the  meeting  with  the  intention 
of  opposing  the  Board's  proposals  on  the  ground  that  they  constituted  an 
undue  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  societies,  but  apparently 
they  became  convinced  upon  a  careful  examination  that  the  conditions 
imposed  were  reasonable. 
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The  Bank  has  certain  powers  of  inspection  over  co-operative  societies, 

nd  from  time  to  time  examines  the  books  of  a  society  in  order  to  determine 

hether  proper  and  economical  use  is  being  made  of  funds  advanced  to 

ae  society.     The  Co-operative  Division  also  has  power  to  inspect  societies. 

Its  examinations  being  more  in   the  nature  of    advisory    audits.      The 

Board  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  come  to  some 

working  arrangement  between  the  Bank  and  the  Co-operative  Department 

in  order  to  avoid  overlapping  and  possible  friction,  and  with   a  view  to 

improving  the  working  of  societies  generally. 


Part  IV:  Miscellaneous 


BELGIUM. 


REFORM  OF  THE  LAW  IX  REGARD  TO  CONTRACTS  OF  LEASE 
OF  RURAL   HOLDINGS    IN    BELGIUM. 

SOURCES : 

Van  DiEVOET  (Emile)  :  I<e  bail  a  ferme  en  Belgique.  I^e  droit  ecrit  et  la  coutiime.  I^e  fait 
economique.  I<es  reformes  necessaires.  {Farm  Leases  in  Belgium.  Written  Law  and  Custom. 
The  Econotnic  Position.  The  Necessary  Reforms).  With  preface  by  E.  Vliebergh,  Pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  I<ouvain,  Member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Agricultiire.  Lou- 
vain,  Printing  Office,  C.  Peeters,  19 13. 

BUYSSE  (il.  A.) :  1^  reforme  du  regime  legal  des  baux  a  fermes.  {Reform  of  the  Law  on  Contracts 
of  Lease  of  Rural  Land).  Conference  held  under  the  Auspices  of  the  Association  of  En- 
gineers belonging  to  the  State  Agricultural  Institute,  during  the  Belgian  "  Agricultural 
Week,  "  1914.     From  ".  Annales  de  Gembloux,  "  no.  4,  April  ist.,  1914. 

COUSOT  (Georges) :  {Reform  of  Contracts  for  the  Lease  of  Rural  Land).  Discourse  delivered  at 
a  Sitting  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Namur,  July  loth.,  1914.  Published  in  the  "Journal 
des  Societes  Agricoles  du  Brabant  et  du  Hainaut.  "   Ghent,  no.  32,  August  8th.,  1914. 

There  is  perhaps  no  question  which  has  caused  so  much  excitement 
:i  Belgium  of  late  years  amongst  persons  interested  in  agriculture  as  that 
ui  the  reform  in  regard  to  contracts  for  the  lease  of  farms.  The  regul- 
ations on  the  subject  in  the  Belgian  Civil  Code  date  from  as  far  back  as 
1804,  but  these  are  no  longer  adapted  to  the  present  oeconomic  and  social 
conditions  of  the  country.  During  the  last  thirty  years  a  very  important 
change  in  agricultural  affairs  has  been  evolved  chiefly  by  the  constantly 
increasing  application  of  chemical  principles  and  agricultural  machinery' ; 
but  the  laws  have  remained  stationary  and  the  regulations  for  landlord 
and  tenant  in  the  letting  of  land  bear  the  impress  of  a  past  era.  They 
contain  clauses  often  out  of  date,  and  sometimes  vexatious,  such  as  those 
which  restrict  the  liberty  of  the  tenant  in  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  his  holding,  threaten  the  fixity  of  his  tenure  and  exclude  or  re- 
duce the  security  of  his  working  capital.  For  instance,  the  following  : 
"  The  tenant  may  not  carry  on  any  trade  nor  engage  in  any  undertaking 
unconnected  with  his  farm,  without  the  permission  of  the  proprietor. 
He  cannot  grow  more  than  two  crops  of  beet  in  nine  years  of  lease  imder 
pain  of  immediate  cancellation  of  his  contract.     He  must  pay  for  the  trans- 
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port  of  the  materials  needed  for  the  repair  of  the  farm  buildings,  and  feed 
the  workmen.  He  must  use  on  the  farm  all  of  the  hay,  cattle  food  or 
straw  produced  on  it  under  pain  of  a  fine  for  every  quintal  removed.  He 
must  also  engage  to  pay  all  taxes  indiscriminately  and  to  allow  all  his 
claims  for  compensation  etc.  to  be  valued  at  the  end  of  his  contract  by  a 
third  person  selected  exclusively  by  the  proprietor.  "  In  some  contracts 
there  is  also  the  following  clause  ;  "On  the  slightest  failure  to  observe  the 
contract  the  proprietor  has  the  right  to  ask  for  denunciation  of  it,  without 
formal  procedure,  but  by  simple  summons  presented  at  any  time  whatever 
by  the  officer  and  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant.  " 

Such  being  the  legal  state  of  things,  and  considering  the  importance 
of  contracts  in  the  lease  of  rural  land  in  Belgium,  where  at  least  two  thirds 
of  the  soil  is  leased  (i),  there  has  arisen  in  later  times  among  the  farm 
managers  an  important  movement  in  favour  of  legislative  reform.  Various 
projects  have  been  presented  to  Parliament  which  we  shall  now  consider, 
but  not  without  briefly  indicating  the  principal  regulations  both  legal  and 
sanctioned  by  custom  at  present  in  use. 


§  I.  Chief  eegal  regulations  and  customs  obtaining. 

First  of  all  we  must  refer  to  the  duties  imposed  by  the  Code  on  every 
tenant  without  distinction.  They  may  be  reduced  substantially  to  the 
following  ;  (a)  to  use  the  property  leased  as  a  good  father  of  a  family 
according  to  the  object  assigned  to  it  in  the  contract,  or,  in  absence 
of  any  agreement,  according  to  the  presumptive  agreement,  varying  with 
the  circumstances  ;  {b}  to  pay  the  landlord  the  rent  at  the  time  agreed 
upon,  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  agreement  at  the  time  fixed  by  local  custom  ; 
(c)  to  carry  out  repairs  agreed  on  and  to  permit  the  landlord  to  make 
urgent  repairs  ;  (d)  at  the  end  of  the  period  fixed  to  give  up  the  property 
leased  to  the  owner  in  the  same  condition  as  received,  if  there  was 
description  of  it  made  ;  if  such  description  has  not  been  made,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  there  being  no  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  the  tenant  had  received 
it  in  a  good  state  and  in  such  he  must  leave  it ;  (e)  to  be  responsible  for  events 
ual  damage  and  loss  except  such  as  may  be  proved  to  have  occurred 
without  his  fault,  such  as  damage  caused  by  fire  when  he  can  show  that  it 
occurred  by  accident  or  circumstances  beyond  his  control ;  (f)  and  to  infonft 
the  landlord  of  any  trespassing  on  the  property. 

In  the  case  of  rural  land,  the  Code  imposes  on  the  tenant  certain  du- 
ties deriving  from  the  nature  of  the  farm  itself.  This  he  must  furnish 
with  livestock  and  the  implements  necessary  for  its  cultivation ; 
must  store    the  crops    in    places    agreed    upon    in    the    contract    so    as 

(i)  On  this  subject  recent  details  are  wanting,  the  most  recent  official  data  being 
results  of  the  general  agricultural    census  of    1895.     In    that  year  in   a  cultivated   area  <J 
2,607,514  hectares,  1,287,155  or  49  %  were  worked  directly  by  their  proprietors  and  1,320,35:] 
or  51  %   by  tenants. 
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not  to  nullify  the  right  granted  by  the  law  to  the  landlord  of 
taking  possession  of  these  crops  in  case  the  tenant  fails  to  pay  his  rent  or 
causes  damage  to  the  property.  Besides,  at  the  termination  of  the 
contract  the  out-going  tenant  must  leave  to  the  tenant  succeeding  him  the 
necessary  buildings  and  other  conveniences  for  the  work  of  the  following 
year,  also  the  straw,  litter,  and  manure  of  the  current  year,  if  he  has 
received  such  on  his  entering  on  the  tenancy,  but,  if  he  has  not,  the  pro- 
prietor may  retain  them  at  their  estimated  value  so  as  to  secure  good 
cultivation  of  the  land. 

In  addition  to  all  these  obligations,  the  civil  law  requires  of  the  tenant 
those  (already  referred  to)  in  the  clauses  of  the  contracts  which  vary  in  each 
case  and  against   which  on  account  of  their  unreasonableness  and  want 
of  equity,  a  violent  opposition  now  exists.     Such,  for  instance,  are  aU 
i  those  clauses  framed  with  a  view  to  prevent  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  which 
!  restrict  the  liberty  of  the  farmer  to  an  exaggerated  extent,  imposing  upon  him 
i  a  special  system  of  rotation  of  crops,  forcing  him  to  let  his  land  lie  fallow 
periodically  for  a  certain  time,  to  abstain  from  the  cultivation  of  certain 
crops,  hindering  him  from  selling  straw,  Htter  or  cattle   food,    if   he   has 
more  than  the  needs  of  his  holding  require  and  minutely  regulating  the 
number  of  times   he  must  manure  the  land,   the  quality  of  the  manure 
i  and  the  methods  employed.     These  obligations,  contrary  to  the  teachings 
I  of  modem  science  and  practical  agriculture,  are  often  enforced  by  arbitrary 
■  contracts  causing  useless  annoyance  to  the  farmer  and  damage  to  the  farm, 
law  is  called  for  that,  in  the  interests  of  economy  and  with  due  pre- 
cautions, will  allow  greater  liberty  of  action  to  tenants. 

Of  a  different  nature  from  the  foregoing,  but  not  less  oppressive,  are 
those  clauses  which  compel  the  tenant  to  pay  all  taxes  present  and  future, 
land  to  carry  out  and  permit  the  carrying  out,  without  right  of  compens- 
ation, of  important  repairs  even  if  they  deprive  him  for  a  long  time  of  the 
use  of  his  holding.  He  is  obliged  to  allow  the  planting  of  all  trees  on  the 
(land  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  landlord  and  to  take  care  of  them  for 
him  etc. 

On  his  side  the  landlord  is  obliged ;  (a)  to  deliver  the  holding  in  good 
repair  to  the  tenant,  (b)  to  maintain  it  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  use  for 
which  it  has  been  let,  and  during  the  lease  to  make  all  necessary  repairs 
except  those  of  a  trifling  nature  to  be  made  by  the  tenant ;  (c)  to  secure  the 
peaceful  occupation  of  the  farm  to  the  tenant  for  the  time  of  the  contract, 
to  guarantee  him  against  defects  which  may  diminish  its  value  and  to  pro- 
tect him  from  any  infringement  of  his  rights  through  the  action  of  other 
-Arsons;  (tfj  and  not  to  change  the  form  of  the  place  let  during  the  tenant's 
occupation. 

Corresponding  with  the  duties  of  the  proprietor,  the  tenant  of  a  rural 

lolding,  in  accordance  with  the  Belgian  Code,  and  contrary  to  the  pro- 

-ions  of  aU  other  Codes,  has  a  right,  in  cases  of  annual  contract,  to  a  dis- 

nsation  from  payment  of  a  proportional  part  of  the  rent,  if  the  total  or 

;ven  the  half  of  a  crop  is  lost  by  accident  before  the  harvest,  whilst  the 

enant  for  several  years  has  a  right  to  a  similar  reduction  for  losses  suf- 
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fered  in  former  harvests,  if  it  be  proved  that  he  was  not  compensated  for 
them.  Such  a  benefit  ceases  if  the  tenant  is  bound  by  any  special  agree- 
ment in  cases  of  accident. 

The  question  of  the  duration  of  a  contract  is  one  of  special  interest. ' 
It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  difference  between  written  and  verbal 
agreements.  The  first  have  in  general  a  duration  of  nine  consecutive 
years,  or  of  three,  six  and  nine  years.  In  the  provinces  of  West  Flanders, 
Hainault,  and  Namur,  nine-years'  contracts  prevail,  in  lyimbourg  three 
years'  and  six  years'  contracts,  while  in  the  provinces  of  lyiege  and  lyuxem- 
bourg  both  systems  are  almost  equally  in  use. 

There  are  however  many  verbal  contracts,  landlord  and  tenant 
coming  to  an  understanding  about  the  place  and  the  price  and  leaving 
the  duration  of  the  agreement  and  all  other  considerations  to  be  settled 
according  to  the  laws  and  customs.  In  such  cases,  art.  1,774  of  the  Civil 
Code  applies,  to  the  effect  that  "  In  case  there  is  no  written  contract,  the 
lease  of  a  rural  holding  lasts  for  the  time  necessary  for  the  tenant  to  re^ 
ceive  all  the  fruits  of  the  soil.  In  the  case  of  a  field,  a  vineyard  on  any 
other  piece  of  land  of  which  the  product  is  yielded  within  a  year,  the  lease 
holds  goods  for  a  year.  In  the  case,  however,  of  land  subjected  to  a  rot- 
ation of  crops,  the  time  is  stipulated  for  the  entire  rotation.  " 

But  in  reality  in  the  greater  number  of  verbal  contracts  the  regul- 
ations above  quoted  are  superseded  by  local  custom,  which  in  general  fixes 
the  duration  of  the  lease  according  to  the  district  ;  one  year  for  Antwerp, 
Flanders  etc.,  or  three  for  Brabant,  Ivimbourg  etc. 

The  Belgian  Civil  Code  contains  another  article  which  has  been  much 
criticised  and  largely  discussed,  viz.  Art.  1,775,  which  provides  that  a  lease 
of  rural  land,  whether  written  or  verbal,  terminates  at  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  it  is  made  or  held  to  be  made,  without  need  of  previous 
notice.  The  absence  of  any  legal  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  landlord 
to  give  due  notice  to  the  tenant  is  considered  to  be  a  hindrance  to  proper 
cultivation  of  the  land,  besides  being  contrary  to  equity,  making  the  posi- 
tion of  tenants  extremely  precarious  and  uncertain.  But  of  late  definite 
proposals  for  the  reform  of  the  Code  on  this  point  have  not  been  wanting. 
Before  examining  these  proposals,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  pause  and 
consider  briefly  an  old  question  of  paramount  importance  in  all  countries 
where,  as  in  Belgium,  leases  of  rural  holdings  are  common.  This  question, 
which  is  that  of  the  compensation  due  from  the  landlord  to  the  tenant  for 
improvements,  is  still  in  a  large  number  of  countries  awaiting  an  equitable 
legislative  solution. 

§  2.  The  question  of  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  i<andlord 
to  the  tenant  for  improvements. 

The  question  of  compensation  claimed  by  the  tenant  for  improvements 
made  by  him  in  his  holding  whether  affecting  the  value  of  the  land  or  the 
character  of  the  farm  may  be  said  to  have  a  history  of  its  own.     For  the 
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last  half  century  it  has  been  the  subject  of  study  and  discussion  and  numer- 
ous bills  on  the  subject  have  been  drafted  in  almost  every  coimtry.  But, 
except  in  Great  Britain,  this  question  has  not  yet  received  a  legal  solution. 
The  Belgian  Code  did  not  formally  solve  it,  because,  as  has  been  shown, 
it  Hmited  itself  to  regulating  the  handing  over  of  the  year's  straw  and  manure 
to  the  incoming  tenant.  However,  legal  decisions  have  fortunately  to  a 
certain  extent  supplied  the  deficiency  by  recognising  in  most  cases  the 
right  of  the  outgoing  tenant  to  compensation  for  improvements  made  on 
the  farm.  This  right  was  acknowledged  by  custom  before  the  law  took 
cognisance  of  it. 

The  right  called  the  droit  de  prisee  prevailing  in  Flanders  is  especially 
interesting  and  characteristic.  It  is  the  obligation  imposed  by  custom  on 
the  incoming  tenant,  or,  in  default  of  him,  on  the  proprietor,  to  pay  to  the 
outgoing  tenant  the  value  of  the  straw,  litter  and  manure  on  the  farm,  as 
well  as  of  the  manure  already  on  the  groimd,  and  of  the  crops  under  cultiv- 
ation. In  some  parts  of  Flanders  this  obligation  is  more  widely  extended, 
applying  also  to  certain  improvements  of  the  property. 

The  current  expression  droit  de  prisee  (prijzij,  prijs)  is  derived  from  the 
examination  made  in  order  to  determine  the  quantity  and  the  value  of  the 
unconsumed  manure  remaining  on  the  farm,  and  of  the  crops  and  improve- 
ments handed  over  to  the  new  tenant. 

In  East  Flanders  the  droit  de  prisee  gives  the  outgoing  tenant  a  right 
to  compensation  not  only  for  the  manuring  done  by  him,  but  also  for  the 
growing  woods,  for  the  keeping  in  repair  of  stables  and  out-buildings,  for 
making  ditches  and  quickset  hedges,  and  for  certain  improvements  on 
the  property. 

If  meadows  have  been  formed,  he  is  sometimes  entitled  to  special 
compensation. 

To  obtain  this  compensation  the  tenant  is  not  obliged  to  bring  any  proof. 
Custom  is  law.  The  fact  that  manuring,  repairing  etc.  have  been  efiSciently 
done  gives  him  a  right  to  compensation.  Should  the  proprietor  seek  to 
avoid  payment,  he  must  prove  that  the  outgoing  tenant  on  taking  pos- 
session received  the  manure  gratis  or  that  he  pledged  himself  to  claim 
nothing  on  leaving  the  farm.  Otherwise  custom  would  support  the 
assumption  that  he  paid  for  all  on  taking  possession. 

On  the  other  band,  should  the  land  be  in  bad  condition,  the  propri- 
etor may  claim  exemption  from  payment ;  if  the  land  is  overgrown 
with  weeds,  compensation  may  be  refused  or  reduced.  To  determine 
the  amount  to  be  paid,  an  estimate  must  be  made  b)'  one  or  two  experts 
appointed  by  the  outgoing  and  incoming  tenants,  respectively  and  at  their 
expense  :  should  the  experts  not  agree,  they  or  the  parties  concerned  must 
appeal  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  appoint  a  third  expert,  both  parties 
promising  to  abide  by  his  decision,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Thus  disputes  are  settled  without  great  expense  and  without  legal 
proceedings. 

The  amount  of  compensation  varies  according  to  the  value  of  the    last 
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crop,  the  value  of  the  manuring  done,  the  state  of  the  land  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  growing  crops. 

To  fix  the  quantity  and  the  value  of  the  manures  used  every  kind  of 
proof  may  be  brought  forward,  including  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  and' 
the  outgoing  tenant  may  be  questioned  and  required  to  show  receipts 
from  the  dealers  in  manures.  But  the  experts  generally  proceed  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  average  price.  jt:<  ^;ii;||^'^; 

According  to  some  customs  the  outgoing  tenant  loses  the  right  to 
compensation  if  he  manures  the  ground  after  receiving  notice  to  quit, 
unless  he  calls  upon  the  proprietor  or  the  incoming  tenant  to  check  the 
quantity  and  the  value  of  the  manure  used. 

The  proprietor  should  pay  the  compensation,  but  it  is  more  usually 
paid  by  the  incoming  tenant.  Sometimes  the  proprietor  requires  the 
payment  to  himself  of  money  due  to  the  outgoing  tenant  as  a  guarantee  for 
debts  not  yet  discharged. 

The  system  above  described  has  hitherto  been  productive  of  good  re- 
sults. In  particular  it  has  been  proved  that  the  more  accurate  the  valuation 
made  by  the  experts  is,  the  fewer  are  the  complaints  about  the  exhaustion 
of  the  soil  at  the  expiration  of  the  contract.  But  unfortunately  the  experts 
are  not  always  competent  or  honest. 

In  the  greater  part  of  West  Flanders  a  similar  right  prevails,  with  some 
differences  in  detail.  In  the  provinces  of  Antwerp,  lyimbourg,  Iviege  and  Na- 
mur  compensation  for  manuring  done  is  almost  unknown,  but  in  Brabant, 
in  the  district  round  Brussels,  it  prevails  generally.  In  Luxembourg  it 
is  rare,  though  advocated  also  there  as  a  means  of  securing  careful 
cultivation. 

lyastly,  as  regards  land  improvement  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  right  of  the  tenant  to  build  and  plant  is  limited  by  the  law  which 
obliges  him  to  cultivate  the  land  according  to  its  original  destination.  With 
this  reservation,  he  may  carry  out  on  his  farm  any  works  which  he  may 
consider  necessary  for  its  improvement  and  for  increasing  its  value.  Author- 
ities on  the  subject  are  agreed  in  acknowledging  the  right  of  the  propri- 
etor to  destroy  such  buildings  and  plantations  at  the  expiration  of  the  con- 
tract, if  he  has  no  use  for  them.  But  if  he  chooses  to  keep  them  he  must 
pay  the  tenant  adequate  compensation,  fixed  in  some  cases  according 
to  the  cost  of  labour  and  the  value  of  the  materials,  in  others  according  to 
the  increased  value  of  the  land,  unless  the  question  is  dealt  with  in  a  clause 
in  the  contract.  By  some  contracts  the  landlord  is  proprietor  of  buildings 
or  plantations  made  by  the  tenant  who  has  only  a  precarious  ownership 
of  them.  By  others  every  innovation  of  the  kind  is  forbidden,  and  if  made 
by  the  tenant  he  would  not  only  lose  all  right  in  them,  but  the  contract 
would  be  broken  and  he  would  be  obliged  to  pay  damages  and  interest. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  as  regards  compensation  for  improvements 
the  Belgians  are  desirous  of  more  liberal  enactments  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  laws  passed  between  1851  and  1908  regulating  the 
relations  between  landlords  and  tenants  of  rural  land  in  England  and 
Wales   (Agricultural  Holdings   Acts.). 
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§  3.  Some  bills  for  the  reform  of  legislation  on  contracts 
OF  lease  of  rural  holdings. 


Many  have  been  the  proposals  formulated  and  discussed  by  agricultural 
societies,  economists  and  political  men  with  a  view  to  the  modification 
of  certain  provisions  of  the  Code,  considered  inimical  to  the  well  understood 
interests  of  both  landlords  and  tenants  of  rural  land,  and  numerous  bills, 
chiefly  regarding  the  duration  and  the  publication  of  contracts,  have  been 
brought  before  the  Chamber  during  recent  sessions. 

With  regard  to  the  duration  of  contracts  without  limits  agreed  upon, 
the  Janson  biU  of  July  14th.,  1909  fixing  them  at  three  3'ears  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. The  Van  Ormelingen  bill,  also  fi:xing  a  three  years'  limit,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Chamber  on  November  19th.,  1912.  As  we  have  seen,  in  prac- 
tice the  usual  duration  of  verbal  leases  is  in  Belgium  one  year,  a  period 
so  absolutely  insufficient  and  inadequate  that  the  tenant  cannot  devote  him- 
self with  zeal  and  care  to  the  cultivation  of  his  farm  nor  spend  upon  it 
any  considerable  sum.  The  proposed  three  years'  duration  is  certainly 
not  an  ideal  solution  of  the  problem ;  it  only  seeks  to  guarantee  the 
tenant  a  minimum  of  fi:xity  of  tenure,  placing  him  in  a  position  to  occupy 
his  holding  as  a  good  father  of  a  family  and  to  restore  it  in  good  condi- 
tion at  the  expiration  of  the  contract. 

The  Commission  for  the  revision  of  the  Civil  Code  (Crahay's  Report), 
the  Superior  Council  of  Agriculture,  the  greater  number  of  the  provincial 
agricultural  societies,  the  Belgian  Boerenbond  in  its  general  meeting 
on  May  31st.,  1909,  and  the  Central  Society  of  Agriculture  in  1911,  have 
all  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  three  years'  limit. 

Another  important  point  to  be  decided,  to  which  many  bills  have  been 
devoted,  is  that  of  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  notice  to  quit  on  expiry  of  the 
contract.  As  has  been  shown  there  is  no  legal  obUgation  to  give  due  notice  to 
the  tenant,  so  that  he  is  thus  completely-  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord  who 
may,  when  he  chooses,  turn  him  out  without  warning,  or  merely  for  a 
caprice.  This  situation  is  insupportable  for  the  tenants,  who  may  be 
ruined  by  being  turned  out  at  a  time  when  there  are  few  farms  to  be 
let.     To  this  must  be  added  the  injury  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

As  a  remedj',  M.  A.  Mechel>*nck  brought  before  Parliament,  in  the 
session  of  November  19th.,  1912,  a  bill  which  providing  that  the  tenant  of 
rural  property  b\'  written  or  verbal  agreement  should  be  secure  from  being 
turned  out  except  at  the  time  fixed  by  local  customs  for  the  expiration 
of  the  contract,  after  a  year's  notice  given,  unless  a  clause  to  the  contrary 
exists  in  his  contract. 

A  month  after  this  bill  was  proposed,  it  was  provided  in  the  Orme- 
hngen  bill  above  quoted  that  in  the  case  of  verbal  contracts'neither  party 
could  terminate  the  agreement  without  a  year's  notice  given  previous  to 
the  expiration  of  the  three  years,  otherwise  a  new  contract  for  three  years 
must  be  made. 
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More  recently,  on  January  28th.,  1914,  M.  I<.  Jourez  brought  before 
the  Chamber  a  bill  to  the  following  effect:  "If  in  any  lease  of  any  rural 
holding  for  a  given  time  it  is  provided  that  the  landlord  alone  has  the 
power  of  terminating  it  at  fixed  periods  previously  established,  the  tenant 
shall  also  possess  the  same  right  as  the  landlord  and  on  the  same  conditions, 
any  stipulation  to  the  contrary  being  null  and  void. " 

These  bills  and  others,  which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  must  be  omitted, 
as  well  as  the  considerations  explained  above  are  sufficient  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  urgency  of  the  needed  reform  and  of  the  importance  of  the  question 
on  the  right  solution  of  which  depends  the  welfare  of  cultivators  of  the 
land  to  the  number  of  over  400,000,  according  to  reliable  calculations, 
all  interested  in  having  rational  legislation  on  the  subject  of  contracts 
regarding  rural  holdings. 
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SOTIRCES : 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  bibliography  at  the  head  of  the  article  published  in  our  Bulletin 

for  January,  1914.  We  shall  cmly  add  here  a  few  of  the  most  recent  publications,  for  the 

most  part  official,  dealing  with  the  subject. 
I^v  CM  Oprettelse  af  Husm-^ndbrcg  {Law  on  the  Constitution  of  StnaU  State  Farms)  No.  127, 

June  13th.,   1914.  In  lyOvtidenden  for  1914  (Law  News  for  1914)-  No.  19.  Copenhagen, 

June  24th.,  1914- 
FoRSLAG  TIL  I,ov  OPRETTELSE  AF  HusiL\XDBRUG  {Bill  toT  the  Constitution  of  Small  State  Farms). 

In  I/3vfoTslag  Ordentl.  Samling  1913-14.  {Collection  of  Bills  1913-14).  Copenhagen. 
Statbtisk  Aarbog  {Statistical  Yearbook),  published  by  the  Danish  Statistical  Department 

19th.  Year.  1914.  Copenhagen  ;  Gildendaske  Boghandel,  Nordisk  Forlag  1914. 
Statistiske  Efterretninger  {Statistical  Communications)  for  1914-1915.  Published  by  the 

Danish  Statistical  Department,  Copenhagen  ;  Gyldendaske  Bc^handel,  Nordisk  Forlag. 
Betankaxde  I  EgnahemsfrAgan,  afgu-et  dex  14  Oktober  1914  UTAF  DE  AF  Chefen  for 

KUNGLIGA    JORDBRUKSDEP.ARTEMESTET     TILLKALLADE     S.AKKUNNIGE    III.    {Report    On    the 

Problem  of  Small  Holdings,   Presented  on  October   14/A.,  1914,  by  the  Experts'  Commission 
Instituted  at  the  Agricultural  Department.  Vol.  III).  Stockholm,  1914.  J.  Marcus  Boktryc- 
ken  Aktiebolag. 
Frost  (D.  J.) :  Die  innete  Kolonisation  in  den  skandinavischen  Landem  {Home  Colonisation 
in  Scandinavian  Countries).  Berlin.  Verlagsbuchhandlung  Paul  Parey. 


§  I.  The  law  of  june  13TH.,  1914;  its  motives  and  precedents. 

Denmark  was  one  of  the  first  countries  in  Europe  in  which  the 
work  of  home  colonisation  was  imdertaken  aud  in  which  the  State  made 
provision  for  the  purpose  b}^  the  institution  of  small  agricultural  hold- 
ings. We  have  already  dealt  with  this  matter ;  we  now  return  to  it  on 
account  of  the  reforms  introduced  in  connection  with  it  in  a  recent 
law  (i),  although  they  are  only  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  tendency 
that  has  been  more  and  more  insisted  on  in  previous  laws  on  the  subject, 
of  recent  date. 

(i)  Lov  om  Oprettelse  af  Husmandsbrug  (I<aw  on  the  Constitution  of  Small  State  Farms) 
of  June  13th.,  1914. 
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In  fact,  the  work  of  the  State  in  the  formation  of  small  farms  has 
been  at  different  times  inspired  by  different  principles.  At  first,  the  interest 
of  the  large  landholders  was  considered,  as  urbanism  and  the  disappearance 
of  the  class  of  agricultural  labourers  attached  to  the  soil  was  depriving 
them  of  the  labour  they  required  and  they  saw  in  the  formation  of  small 
holdings  the  best  means  of  keeping  agricultural  labourers,  in  the  country. 
In  order,  however,  that  they  might  remain  labourers  although  they  were 
landholders,  the  farms  had  to  be  small  and  such  as  to  absorb  only  a  part 
of  the  activity  of  the  owners  and  supply  only  a  part  of  their  requirements. 
The  law  of  March  24th.,  1899  (i)  on  the  foundation  of  holdings  for  rural 
labourers  was  inspired  by  these  ideas. 

In  later  laws,  however,  especially  owing  to  the  influence  of  democratic 
currents,  principles  of  an  opposite  character  made  their  appearance  and 
ended  by  prevailing.  The  interest  of  the  large  farmers  became  a  secondary 
matter,  in  view  of  the  tendency  to  form  an  independent  class  of  small  farm- 
ers, established  on  their  own  land  and  sufficing  for  their  own  requirements. 
In  this  way,  it  has  already  been  justly  observed  what  was  to  serve  as  a  check 
on  the  exodus  of  rural  labour  was  transformed  into  a  work  of  home  colon- 
isation. The  very  titles  of  the  laws  show  the  difference  in  their  contents  (2). 
The  small  holding  first  granted  only  as  a  help  to  the  rural  labourer  has 
become  gradually  a  real  farm  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  a  family. 
Thus  the  professional  character  of  the  owner  is  completely  transformed, 
and  from  a  labourer  he  has  now  become  an  independent  landowner. 

The  stages  of  the  transformation  are  shown  in  the  various  laws.  In 
fact,  while  the  law  of  1899  fixed  8  ha.  as  the  maximum  limit  of  the  "  lots  " 
granted  to  labourers,  the  law  of  1904  extended  this  limit  to  12  ha.  in  districts 
where  the  soil  was  inferior.  The  law  of  1909  went  further,  completely  doing 
away  with  any  limit  of  the  area  of  the  "  small  farms  "  and  only  fixing  a  max- 
imum amount  for  the  loans  for  the  purpose  ;  a  very  wise  decision  from  the 
economic  point  of  view,  since  at  first  more  consideration  was  paid  to  the 
material  fact  of  the  area  than  to  the  burden  of  the  purchase  price  on 
the  land. 

The  following  figures  show  how  the  areas  of  the  small  farms  have  ex- 
tended with  the  application  of  each  law : 

Small  Holdings  Foimed 

Area  1900/01-1904/05    1905/06-1909/10  1910/11 

Under  2.21  ha 

Between  2.21  ha.  and  4.41  ha. . 
Over  4.41  ha 

Thus  we  see  that  holdings  of  very  small  area  are  founded  in  smaller  and 
smaller  numbers,  whilst  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  respect  to  larger  farms. 

(i)  Lov  om  Tilvejebringelse  af  Jordlodder  for  Landarheider,  den  24  Marts  1899. 

(2)  Lov  om  Tilvejebringelse  af  Jordlodder  for  Landarheider,  den  22  April  1904.  (I<awof  April 
22nd.,  1904  on  the  Formation  of  Holdings  for  Rural  I^abourers):  Lov  omOprettelse  af  Husmand- 
brug  den  30  April  1909.  (lyaw  of  April  30th.,  1909  on  the  Constitution  of  Small  Farms). 
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2% 
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Besides  the  tendency  of  the  areas  of  the  farms  to  increase  has  been  so 
great  as  to  necessitate  the  raising  of  the  maximum  limit  fixed  for  the  loans 
in  earUer  laws;  the  new  laws  only  giving  legal  sanction  to  what  was 
already  the  practice,  as  we  see  below  : 

MaTitniim  Limit  Average  Value 

of  I/sans  of  Holdiags  Formed 

crs. (i)  crs. 

Law  of  1899 4.000  4,021 

»      »  1904 5.000  5,317 

»      »  1909 6,500  6,672 

With  the  years  the  small  State  farms  have  not  only  become  larger  but 
also  more  numerous.  Whilst  at  first  the  applications  for  loans  were  few 
and  hesitating,  in  recent  years  the  numbers  have  continually  increased. 

Table  I.  — Progress  of  the  Danish  Small  State  Farms. 


1900-01  

1901-02 

1902-03 

1903-04 

1904-05 

1905-06 

1906-07  , 

1907-08 

1908-09 

1909-10 

1910-11 

In  view  of  the  increase  in  number  and  amount  of  the  loans,  the  State 
had  to  assign  larger  and  larger  sums  for  the  purpose.  Hence  the  necessitj^ 
of  the  last  law  of  June  24th.,  1914,  introducing  amendments  of  an  almost 
exclusively  financial  character  into  the  laws. 

We  shall  briefly  summarise  these  amendments. 

The  maximum  limit  for  loans  fixed  at  6,500  by  the  law  of  April  30th., 
1909,  is  raised  to  8,000  crs.  (§  7).  But  even  this  limit  may  be  exceeded  in  case 
of  regions  where  the  price  of  land  is  particularly  high  ;  up  to  the  amount 
of  10,000  crs.  In  the  bill  the  vaguer  phrase  was  "  in  regions  where  the 
price  of  land  is  particularly  high  the  limit  (8,000  crs.)  may  be  exceeded, 
provided  the  holding  does  not  lose  its  character  of  a  Small  State  Farm.  " 

(i)  Crown  =  1.40  fr. 


Small   Farms 
Formed 

I<oaiis  Granted 

in  the  Year 

— 

— 

kr. 

209 

713.770 

204 

860,504 

367 

1,278,629 

551 

1,945,126 

4S5 

1,732,204 

669 

2,861,262 

647 

2.856,379 

645 

2,924,760 

662 

3,133.834 

610 

3,042,221 

685 

4,061,459 
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It  is  right  that  the  principle  of  an  absolute  limit  should  prevail,  because 
otherwise  very  high  prices  might  have  been  paid  on  special  grounds  for 
holdings  that  might  have  been  included  in  the  class  of  Small  State  Farmg, 
if  the  expression  could  not  be  accurately  defined. 

The  reasons  for  the  raising  of  the  maximum  limit  for  the  loans 
mentioned  among  the  considerations  on  which  the  law  of  1914  is  based  are 
the  continually  increasing  price  of  land  since  1909,  as  we^l  as  the  rise  in 
price  of  labour  and  building  material. 

The  higher  maximum  limit  for  the  loans  naturally  led  to  a  greater 
total  expenditure  for  the  purpose.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  increase 
the  amount  placed  each  year  on  the  Estimates  for  the  purpose.  The  new 
law  raises  this  amount   from  4,000,000  crs.  to  5,000,000  crs.  (§  11). 

We  must,  however,  observe  that  while,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vious law,  the  amount  of  4,000,000  crs.  a  year  was  assigned  for  the  purpose 
for  5  years,  by  the  present  law  5,000,000  crs.  is  assigned  annually  foi  three 
years  from  April  ist.,  1915,  on  which  date  the  five  years  expire  for  which 
the  amounts  were  assigned  by  the  law  of  1909. 

The  general  rise  in  price  of  money  has  necessitated  the  raising  of  the 
rate  of  interest  on  loans  for  small  farms  from  3  to  4  %.  Even  with  this  in- 
crease the  rate  asked  by  the  State  is  still  less  than  the  usual  rate  and,  by 
comparison,  is  not  high.  "  The  experience  of  previous  years,  "  says  the 
comment  on  the  bill,  "shows  us  that  a  very  low  rate  often  means  that  the 
small  State  farmers  have  to  buy  their  land  at  a  disproportionately  high 
price ;  so  that  the  financial  assistance  given  by  the  State  at  low  interest 
principally  benefits  the  sellers  instead  of  the  small  State  farmers  it  is 
desired  to  assist.  " 

The  new  law  finally  introduces  some  amendments  in  regard  to  supple- 
mentary loans.  These  are,  however,  only  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
higher  maximum  limit  of  the  loans,  because  it  was  right  that  the  older  State 
colonists  should  be  permitted  to  share  in  the  benefits  granted  under  the 
new  law.  In  this  way,  the  owners  of  Small  State  Farms  constituted  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  March  24th.,  1899,  April  22nd.,  1904  and  April  30th., 
1909.  may  obtain,  provided  they  apply  before  April  ist.,  1917,  supplementary 
loans  for  special  purposes,  (purchase  of  land  for  enlargement  of  their  hold- 
ings —  clearing  of  waste  land  belonging  to  the  farm  or  improvements  of 
radical  character  —  enlargement  of  the  buildings  necessitated  by  increased 
farm  work).  The  supplementary  loan,  which  may  amount  to  ®/io*^®-  of  the 
increased  value  of  the  farm,  may  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  difference 
between  7,002  crs.  and  the  amount  of  the  loan  already  received. 

The  supplementary  loan  can  only  be  granted  once  and  preference  is 
to  be  given  to  those  who  have  had  no  other  supplementary  loans,  in  virtue 
of  the  law  of  April  30th.,  1909.  The  amounts  required  are  provided  b}^  the 
Treasury. 

For  the  supplementary  loans  also  the  rate  of  interest  will  be  raised 
from  3  %  to  4  °/o,  as  in  the  case  of  loans  for  the  constitution  of  new  State 
farms. 
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§  2.  Some  more  recent  statistics  on  the  small  state 
farms  last  constituted. 


In  conclusion,  we  reproduce,  some  information  in  regard  to  the  constit- 
ution of  Small  State  Farms  from  the  Statistisk  Aarbog  (Statistical  Year- 
book) for  1914  and  the  Statistiske  Efterretninger  (Statistical  Communic- 
ations) published  by  the  Danish  Statistical  Office,  which  will  bring  the 
information  previously  published  by  us  up  to  date  (i). 

In  regard  to  the  age,  condition  and  occupation  of  the  purchasers,  the 
yearbook  gives  no  more  recent  information  than  that  already  pubUshed 
by  us  referring  to  the  date  of  April  ist.,  1911. 

But  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  new  farms  we  leanv  that 
during  the  financial  year  372  were  founded  by  means  of  State  loans  of 
a  total  amount  of  2,316,655  crs.  As  regards  territorial  distribution  (not 
considering  the  district  of  the  city  of  Copenhagen)  most  of  the  farms 
have  been  fotmded  in  the  district  of  Holboek  (53)  and  least  (2)  in  the 
districts  of  Skanderborg,  Assens  and  Bornholm.  Of  the  farms  formed 
in  1913-14,  159,  for  which  loans  of  about  1,000,000  crs.  were  granted, 
were  on  the  islands  and  213,  for  which  loans  of  about  1,317,000  crs.  were 
granted,  on  the  mainland,  that  is  in  Jutland. 

Altogether,  the  number  of  Small  State  Farms  formed  in  1913-14  and 
the  amount  lent  by  the  State  were  less  than  in  previous  years,  as  is  seen 
from  the  following  table  : 

Table  II.  —  Farms  Formed  in  the  Various  Years  and  State  Loans 

Corresponding. 


Financial 
Year 


1909-10 

I9IO-II 

I9II-I2 

I9I2-I3 

I9I3-I4 

The  same  tendency  is  apparent  in  the  whole  cotmtrv%  both  on  the 
mainland  (Jutland)  and  in  the  islands. 


(i)  See  the  number  of  this  Bulletin  lor  Januan-,  1914. 


Average 

Nmnber 

State  Loans 

Loan 

of   Farms 

(Roand 

per 

Formed 

Numbers) 

Farm 

OS. 

CIS. 

610 

6,042,000 

4.987 

685 

3,461,000 

5.928 

498 

2,989,000 

6,002 

470 

2,919,000 

6,211 

372 

2,317,000 

6,228 

5.936 

5>929 

5>98o 

6,002 

6,076 

6,210 

6,286 

6,228 
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Table  III.  —  Average  Loans  Granted  for  Formation  of  State  Farms 
on  the  Mainland  and  in  the  Islands  of  Denmark. 

Islands  Jutland 

crs.  crs. 

1st.  April  1910  —  31st.  March  1911  .  . 

1st.      ."      1911  —  31st.  ).        1912  .  . 

1st.      ^^      1912 — •31st.  )         1913  .  . 

1st.      »      1913  —  31st.  y,        1914  .  • 


The  average  amount  of  the  loans  is,  as,  we  see  almost  the  same  and 
increases  with  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  proportion.  The  general 
average  loan  per  farm  in  the  years  from  1900-01  to  1913-14,  was  4,821  crs. 
in  the  islands,  and  4,726  crs.  in  Jutland. 

This  confirms  what  we  have  already  said  in  regard  to  the  increase  in 
the  amount  granted  per  loan,  while  both  the  number  of  the  farms  constit- 
uted and  the  total  amount  granted  by  the  State  are  decreasing,  the  re- 
verse is  the  case  with  the  average  per  loan,  which  will  doubtless  still  further 
increase  after  the  law  of  June,  1914  comes  into  force. 

From  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  1909  law  to  the  close  of 
the  financial  year  1913-1914,  the  State  granted  in  loans  of  this  character, 
about  33,600,000  crs. ;  adding  the  supplementary  loans  granted  in 
conformity  with  the  1909  law,  amounting  in  the  last  four  years  to  2,800,000 
crs.,  we  get  a  total  of  36,400,000  crs.  This  sum  has  served  to  form  and 
increase  7,117  small  farms,  a  really  important  number  in  a  small  State 
like  Denmark  with  a  population,  in  1914,  of  only  2,889,000. 
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PERIODICAL  .AIIGRATIONS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS. 


SOURCES : 

13  COKREXTI   PERIODICHE  DI   MIGRAZIONE  IXTERXA   IN"    ITALIA     DURANTE  IL    I905.      {Periodical 

Migration  Ctirrents  in  Italy  in  1905).     Ministero  di  Agricolttira,   Industria  e  Conunercio. 
UflSdo  del  I<avoro.     Rome,  1907. 

LE  CORRENTI  PERIODICHE  DI  MIGRAZIONE  INTERNA  OSSERVATE  IN    ITAUA    NEGU    ANNl   igiO  E 

1911.  (Periodical  Migration  Currents  in  Italy  observed  in  1910  and  1911).  Ministero  di 
Agricoltura,  Industria  e  Commercio.  Ufficio  del  I^voro.  Rome,  1914. 
Le  migrazioni  PERIODICHE  INTERNE  DEI  LAVORATORi  AGRicoLi.  Principali  mo\Tmenti  mi- 
gratori  nel  1903.  {Periodical  Migrations  of  Agricultural  Labourers.  Chief  Migratory 
Movements  in  igi^).  Ministero  di  Agricoltmra,  Industria  e  Commercio.  Supplement  to 
the  BoUettino  deWUffido  dd  Lavoro.    No.  25.     Rome,  1914. 


Periodically,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  large  nmnbers  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  migrate  for  a  time  from  one  province  of  Italy  to  another, 
for  the  performance  of  agricultural  work  of  various  kinds.  As  has  been 
justly  observed  (i),  these  periodical  currents  of  migration  give  quite 
a  special  character  to  the  national  agricultural  economy.  For  this  reason, 
the  National  I,abour  Office  has  since  1904  given  them  its  careful  attention 
and  collected  statistics  in  regard  to  them.  (2). 

This  important  movement  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Italian  agricultural  regions  cannot  exist  only  on  the 


(i)  See  the  Report  on  the  "  Mobilita  della  mano  d'opera  in  agricoltura  "  {Migrator^,'  Move- 
ments arttong  Agricultural  Labourers),  presented  by  Prof.  Giovanni  Montemartini,  General 
Manager  of  Statistics  and  labour,  at  the  first  International  Congress  of  Agricultural  As- 
sociations, held  at  Brussels  from  September  iSth.  to  22nd.,  1910.  Acts  of  the  Congress,  Brussels, 
Goemaere  Press,  19 10. 

(2)  The  labour  Office  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce,  which 
aheady  la  1904,  1905  and  1906  had  fiunished  special  monthly  statistical  reports  of  the  period- 
ical migratory  currents,  resinned  the  study  in  1910,  addressing  itself  for  information  to  the 
communal  administrations  through  the  medium  of  the  prefects  and  subprefects  and  making 
enquiries  of  the  mayors  of  the  communes,  both  of  those  from  which  the  labotu-ers  migrated  and 
those  to  which  they  migrated.  After  1910,  the  enquiries  were  continued,  but  were  limited  to 
the  principal  currents  of  agricultvural  seasonal  migration. 
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yield  of  the  land  of  the  locality  in  whicli  they  are  born  and  live,  and  so 
must  go  elsewhere  to  look  for  work.  This  work  it  is  possible  to  find  in 
some  regions  of  Italy  itself,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Novara,  Pavia, 
Rome  and  Foggia,  where  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  and  for  certain 
work  there  is  a  great  demand  for  additional  labourers. 

The  above  mentioned  currents  serve  spontaneoush'  to  adjust  the  ba- 
lance as  regards  labour  supply  and  demand,  between  the  different  regions 
and  provinces  at  the  different  seasons  of  the  3^ear,  and  supply  the  want  of 
labourers  in  one  place  out  of  the  excess  to  be  found  in  another  more  or  less 
neighbouring  locality,  promoting  at  regular  periods  the  necessary  exchange 
between  the  different  territories. 

As  the  nature  of  the  movement  is  principalh^  economic,  and  is  of 
special  interest  for  Italian  agriculture,  we  must  mention  its  most  important 
fea.tures  here  as  ascertained  by  the  official  enquiries. 


§  I.  Principal  characteristics  of  the  periodicai,  migrations 

CONSIDERED    IN   RELATION   TO   THE   NATIONAL   ECONOMY. 

In  this  first  section  we  intend  to  bring  into  relief  the  most  character- 
istic features  of  the  periodical  currents  of  migration  observed  in  Italy 
and  the  principal  results  of  the  various  statistics  published.  In  a  second 
section,  in  order  to  give  a  concrete  idea  of  the  movement,  we  shall  sum- 
marise the  information  obtained  in  regard  to  the  most  important  mi- 
gratory movements  of  agricultural  labourers  in  1913. 

Importance  of  the  Migrations  and  the  Work.  —  A  first  general  con- 
clusion is  that  the  migrations  of  agricultural  labourers  increase  and  dimin- 
ish according  to  the  amount  of  agricultural  work.  Thus,  in  the  first  four 
months  of  the  year  when  little  work  is  done  in  the  country  or  only  what  can 
be  done  by  ordinary  labourers,  the  migrations  are  rather  unimportant. 
As  in  fact  we  see  from  the  recent  statistics  of  the  periodical  currents  ob- 
ser\ed  in  Italy  in  1910,  in  the  Januar}^  of  that  vear  in  the  whole  Kingdom 
only  16,285  labourers  left  their  homes  in  search  of  agricultural  labour  and 
in  February  20,554  (in  the  corresponding  months  of  1905  the  figures 
were  18,500  and  14,500  respectively) ;  in  March  the  number  diminished 
(18,889),  to  increase  again  in  April  (24.815).  The  year  1905,  on  the  other 
hand,  showed  a  gradual  increase  of  migrating  labourers,  with  33,000  in 
March  and  34,000  in  April. 

In  IMay  and  June,  however,  and  in  the  first  half  of  July,  there  is  a  large 
accumulation  and  sequence  of  agricultural  operations,  especially  in  certain 
places,  demanding  many  labourers  and  presenting  a  certain  urgency  (hay 
making,  cultivation  of  silkworms,  weeding  ricefields,  reaping) ;  then,  the 
local  labourers  no  longer  suffice  and  the  number  of  migrants  increases 
considerably  (100,361  migrants  reported  in  May,  169,957  in  June  and  59,395 
in  July,  1910,  as  compared  with  116,500  in  May,  201,000  in  June  and  83,000 
in  July,  1905).     In  August  there  is  a  suspension  of  agricultural  work  and 
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consequently  also  a  suspension  of  the  migrations  (18,500  peasants  migrating 
in  1905  and  12,337  in  1910). 

With  the  harvest  of  hemp,  rice,  maize,  grapes,  olives  and  citrus  fruits, 
the  work  of  the  rural  districts  again  increases  and  leads  to  a  new  period  of 
migratory  movement  (63,502  agricultural  labourers  migrating  in  September, 
34,795  in  October  and  26,883  in  November,  1910).  In  December,  finally, 
agricultural  work  ceases  in  almost  the  whole  of  Italy  and  so  the  number  of 
migrants  fell  to  11,661  in  that  month  in  1910. 

Term  of  Migration.  —  This  depends  generally  on  the  time  taken  by 
the  labour  to  be  performed  and,  as  this  is  very  variable,  the  period  during 
which  the  migrants  are  absent  from  their  homes  also  varies  considerably. 
However,  the  migrants  often  stay  for  only  a  part  of  the  work  and  for  the 
remaining  period  they  are  substituted  by  others  of  the  same  or  other  pro- 
vinces, or  the  local  labourers  may  be  sufficient.,  or  every  peasant  may  often 
go  to  the  same  place  for  the  same  work,  alternating  periods  of  absence  with 
periods  of  residence  at  home.  In  the  Alban  hills,  for  example,  the 
migrants  from  the  Sabine  province  do  not  remain  for  the  whole  of  the 
season  of  hoeing  and  pruning  vines,  but  work  in  turns  for  a  month  or  two. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  migrant  does  not  come  only  for  one  class 
of  work;  hay  making  and  reaping,  reaping  and  threshing,  vintaging  and 
wine  making  often  occupy  the  same  migrants.  Sometimes,  finally,  the 
same  group  of  migrants  makes  a  kind  of  excursion  in  various  localities, 
stopping  in  each  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work;  this  is  the  custom  of 
several  reapers  of  Basilicata,  the  Capitanata  and   Sicily. 

With  regard  to  the  i)eriod  of  residence,  it  has  further  been  found  that 
the  migrations  for  a  long  period  are  those  undertaken  to  localities  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  homes  of  the  migrants;  in  the  province  of  Rome, 
indeed,  migrants  occupied  from  autumn  to  summer  come  from  the  Pro- 
vinces of  Forli  and  from  the  Marche  ;  in  the  low  plains  of  Foggia,  the  migrat- 
ory labourers,  come  for  the  same  period  from  the  pro\-ince  of  Aquila  etc. 
On  the  other  hand,  migrations  for  short  periods  generally  correspond  with 
short  distances.  Yet,  the  quantity  of  migrants  does  not  seem  to  be  in  any 
close  relation  \vith  the  distance  travelled  and  the  length  of  the  term.  We 
find,  in  fact,  migratory  currents  between  provinces  at  comparatively 
great  distances  from  each  other  for  terms  of  several  months,  bringing  a 
small  number  of  indi\'iduals  and  there  are  others  entirely  or  almost  en- 
tirely within  a  single  province  and  lasting  a  very  short  time,  but  of  very 
considerable  importance  as  regards  the  number  of  persons  migrating. 

Wages  and  tJieir  Influence  on  the  Migratory  Movement.  —  As  observed 
above,  the  movement  under  consideration  is  chiefly  economic  in  charac- 
ter ;  wages  have  therefore  considerable  influence  upon  it.  From  the  first 
statistical  return  of  the  periodical  currents  of  migrations,  for  the 
year  1905,  it  could  be  seen  that  the  migratory  movements  act  almost  as  a 
corrective,  in  regard  to  the  constantly  changing  demand  for  labour.  And 
more  precisely  they  tend  to  equalise  the  supply  of  labour  by  means  of  the 
regulative  action  of  the  profits  that  cause  the  departure  of  a  larger  number 
of  labourers  the  lower  they  are  and  again  attract  larger  numbers  of  labourers 
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the  higher  they  are.  The  ideal  result  of  these  migratory  currents,  — it  is 
observed  in  the  introduction  to  the  statistical  return  for  the  years  1910  and 
1911,  above  mentioned  —  would  be  to  substitute  for  labourers  for  so  many 
small  markets  closed  others  from  the  larger  markets,  between  which  the 
wages  could  fluctuate  and  adjust  themselves  until  the  required  stable 
level  is  established.  As  the  difference  between  the  conditions  of  exchange 
in  two  localities  increases,  the  rapidity  and  intensity  of  the  migratory 
stream  also  increases.  Now,  evidently,  the  cost  of  transport,  in  money 
and  discomfort,  is  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  effective  direction  of  the 
currents.  If,  indeed  the  cost  is  high,  it  contributes  largely  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  real  wages  obtained  in  the  regions  in  which  the  mi- 
grant arrives  and  the  wages  he  considers  he  could  obtain  remaining  in  his 
own   country. 

But,  in  practice,  the  cost  of  transport  is  not  the  only  circumstance 
that  arrests  or  reduces  the  migratory  currents.  In  fact,  the  equalisation 
referred  to  that  must  take  place  between  the  regions  from  which  the  mi- 
grants come  and  those  to  which  they  go  is  not  always  arrived  at,  and  the  less 
frequently,  according  as  the  work  to  be  done  occupies  less  time  or  is  more 
urgent.  The  wages  for  reapers,  for  example,  vary  considerably  from  one 
place  to  another  and  from  one  day  to  another  ;  sometimes,  owing  to  scarcity 
of  labourers,  they  rise  to  an  unexpected  degree  ;  again,  owing  to  the  un- 
foreseen arrival  of  numbers  of  labourers  out  of  proportion  to  the  demand,, 
they  fall  so  much  as  not  to  give  the  newcomers  any  appreciable  profit  etc. 

Losses  Suffered  by  the  Agriculture  of  the  Districts  the  Migrants  Leave.  — 
If,  again,  the  migratory  currents  generally  benefit  the  labourers,  they  are 
not  always  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  agriculture  of  the  districts 
deserted.  Sometimes,  in  fact,  the  peasant  is  attracted  to  other  localities 
by  higher  wages,  while  in  his  own  district  the  country  is  suffering  from  want 
of  labourers,  nor  is  the  yield  obtained  by  the  landowners  such  as  to  allow 
of  their  pa3^ing  high  enough  wages  to  induce  the  peasants  to  remain.  How-- 
ever,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  complaints  in  this  sense, 
from  the  farmers  of  the  districts  abandoned  are  none  too  frequent  to-day 
in  Ital5^ 

Migration  in  relation  to  the  Altitude  of  the  Districts.  —  The  altitude 
of  the  district  has  its  influence  on  the  movement  under  consideration. 
In  fact,  in  mountainous  regions,  the  presence  of  many  labourers  in  the 
winter  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  themselves  or  to  the  district.  The  cold 
and  the  snow  indeed  prevent  outdoor  work  for  several  months  ;  the  area 
of  the  fields  cultivated  is,  besides  this,  limited,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil 
does  not  permit  of  deep  ploughing,  so  that  the  people  prefer  to  migrate 
rather  than  remain  in  compulsory  idleness. 

But  differences  of  height  exert  an  influence  also  in  another  direction. 
The  seasons  for  agricultural  labour  depend,  as  we  know,  on  the  climate, 
which,  in  its  turn,  varies  with  the  latitude  and  altitude.  Now,  when  two 
regions  of  different  climate,  for  example,  a  mountainous  and  a  low  lying 
region,  are  near  each  other,  the  different  periods  at  which  the  same  labour 
has  to  be  accomplished  in  them  renders  it  possible  for  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  colder  district  to  migrate  to  the  wanner  one  for  the  work,  returning 
home  some  days  or  some  weeks  later  in  order  to  do  the  same  work  in  their 
own  country. 

Varioiis  Causes  of  Migrations.  —  Amongst  the  various  causes  that 
may  give  rise  to  migratory  currents  we  must  note  changes  in  the  character 
of  the  farming.  In  the  provinces  of  Emilia,  for  example,  the  area  of  the 
ricefields  has  diminished  in  recent  years,  and  this  has  led  in  some  parts 
to  a  great  deal  of  unemployment  in  Jime,  when  the  ricefields  are  weeded, 
a  work  calling  for  many  hands.  To-day,  a  large  part  of  the  agricultural 
population,  in  order  not  to  remain  unemployed,  is  forced  to  migrate 
to  the  ricefields  in  the  districts  of  Lomellina,  Novara  and  Vercelli. 

The  need  for  supplementary  labourers  is  also  determined,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  by  the  special  requirements  of  certain  kinds  of  farms. 
Thus,  extensively  cultivated  farms  are  hardly  worked  at  all  in  certain 
months  and  require  only  a  few  labourers  in  many  other  months,  up  to 
the  date  of  the  harvest,  when,  on  the  other  hand,  much  harder  and  more 
careful  work  is  necessary.  The  Roman  Campagna  and  the  Apulian  Tavo- 
liere,  which  are  perhaps  the  largest  centres  of  seasonal  agricultural  mi- 
gration in  Italy,  in  fact,  have  a  preponderance  of  latiiundia. 

Another  reason  for  migration  is  the  prevalence,  in  certain  districts, 
of  particular  crops,  requiring,  when  certain  works  have  to  be  done,  a  larger 
number  of  labourers  than  is  usual  in  the  year.  Thus,  where  vineyards 
predominate,  hoeing,  digging  and  priming  in  spring  and  the  vintage  in  au- 
tumn require  more  or  less  considerable  numbers  of  labourers.  This  is  the 
case  in  North  Italy,  in  the  districts  of  Voghera  and  ^lonferrato,  in  Central 
Italy  in  the  Alban  hills,  and  in  South  Italy,  especially  in  the  communes  of 
Cerignola  (Foggia),  Barletta  (Bari)  and  Brindisi  (Lecce). 

Another  typical  case  is  that  of  the  ricefields,  in  which,  for  the  weeding 
in  June  and  the  harvest  in  September,  the  nimiber  of  labourers  available 
in  the  rest  of  the  year  is  far  from  sufiicient. 

Finally,  there  are  often  reasons  of  health  that  prevent  the  labouring 
population  remaining  in  a  particular  district  in  certain  months  of  the  year. 

Effects  of  the  Introduction  of  Agricultural  Machinery.  —  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  use  of  machinery  for  agricultural  business  affects  the  demand 
for  labour,  rendering  it  less  acute  and  thus  tends  to  reduce  the  migrations. 
In  particular,  the  continual  increase  in  the  use  of  machines  for  threshing 
corn  has  reduced  the  number  of  working  days  formerly  needed  for  the 
purpose  and  thus  has  shortened  the  term  of  residence  of  many  migratory 
labourers  who  formerly  were  emplo^T^ed  for  threshing  immediately  after 
the  reaping. 

Migration  and  Emigratio-n.  —  It  is  diflScult  to  say  whether  emi- 
gration to  foreign  countries  has  an  appreciable  influence  in  reducing 
migration  within  a  country  itself  and  if  so  to  what  extent.  It  is  clear, 
in  any  case,  that  the  influence  of  emigration  must  be  observable  more 
than  anywhere  else  in  connection  with  those  migratory  currents  that 
present  the  greatest  resemblances  with  it,  that  is  with  migrations  for 
long  periods,  as  for  example  those  of  the  labourers  who  pass  the  winter 
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in  the  provinces  of  Rome  and  Foggia.  In  fact,  the  question  often  spont- 
aneously suggests  itself  to  these  labourers  obliged  to  absent  themselves 
for  long  months  from  their  homes,  and  deriving  a  large  part  of  their 
year's  income  from  their  earnings  as  migrants,  whether  they  would  not 
find  it  more  profitable  to  cross  the  frontier  instead  of  following  the 
traditional  current  to  the  Roman  Campagua,  the  Apulian  Tavoliere  and 
the  Maremma. 

Emigration  has  a  more  general  effect  on  the  equilibrium  of  the 
home  labour  market,  and,  in  order  to  attract  labour,  the  average  of 
the  wages  paid  has  necessarily  been  raised  considerably.  To  attribute 
the  increase  in  the  wages  paid  to  agricultural  migrants  from  other  parts 
of  Italy  and  the  increase  in  agricultural  wages  in  the  Kingdom  solely  to 
emigration  would  be  an  error  ;  but  it  is,  however,  certain,  as  appears 
in  the  introduction  to  the  statistical  report  for  1910  already  mentioned, 
that  the  farmers,  in  those  districts  where  the  proportion  of  migrant 
labourers  employed  in  the  year  is  important,  have  found  themselves  obliged 
to  raise  the  rate  of  wages  considerably  so  as  to  reduce  the  advantages  of 
emigration  for  labourers. 

Migration  of  Women.  —  It  is  men  who  furnish  the  largest  conting- 
ents (76.98  %  in  1910)  to  the  periodical  migrations,  especially  in  South 
Ital^^  Women  predominate  in  the  migrations  for  weeding  of  rice  fields 
and  constitute  about  two  thirds  of  the  number  migrating  for  the  purpose. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  women  also  migrate  for  the  harvesting  and 
husking  of  rice  and  for  work  in  connection  with  silkworm  rearing.  A  large 
number  of  women  are  attracted,  but  always  chiefly  in  North  and  Central 
Italy,  to  the  work  of  weeding  wheat  and  maize  fields,  cleaning  vines,  mow- 
ing, gleaning,  binding  and  stacking  sheaves,  the  vintage  and  the  olive 
harvest.  For  the  most  part  their  work  is  subsidiary  or  supplementary 
to  that  of  the  men.  Sometimes  the  women  follow  the  gangs  of  migrants 
in  order  to  prepare  their  food  for  them. 

Recruiting  of  Migrants.  —  The  migrants  are  recruited  either  di- 
rectly or  through  intermediaries.  The  recruiting  may  be  direct  v/hen  the 
migrants  go  to  seek  employment  on  chance,  as  do  a  large  number  of  the 
reapers  or  when  they  engage  themselves  for  special  labour  in  advance 
either  by  word  of  mouth  or  in  writing.  This  is  especialh-  done  by 
labourers  who  engage  themselves  for  the  picking  of  mulberry  leaves  and 
silkworm  rearing. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  migrant  has  recourse  to  an  intermediary, 
this  may  either  be  a  registry  office,  or  the  league  or  trade  union  or  feder- 
ation of  which  he  is  a  member,  or  finally  an  agent  who  recruits  labourers 
and  makes  his  profit  out  of  the  business.  Unfortunately,  the  last  is  still  the 
most  usual  course  in  Italy.  In  fact,  after  the  experiment  of  the  labour  bureau 
founded  in  1904  by  the  "Societa  Umanitaria"  of  Milan  for  labourers  for 
the  ricefields  of  Novara,  the  only  effort  of  collective  character  of  any  import- 
ance in  connection  with  the  recruiting  of  labourers  has  been  that  made  in 
1909  by  the  National  Federation  of  Agricultural  I^abourers,  which  has  the 
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problem  still  under  its  consideration  and  in  many  congresses  has  formul- 
ated its  desires  and  established  programmes  for  carrying  them  out. 

The  Italian  Government,  however,  has  shown  its  interest  in  the  matter 
and  has  laid  a  proposal  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  the  institution 
of  inter-regional  labour  bureaux  to  obtain  labourers  for  agriculture  and 
public  works,  by  means  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  regulate  the  periodical 
currents  of  migration  and  to  facilitate  permanent  migration  to  those 
those  provinces  of  the  Kingdom  that  have  most  need  of  labourers  for  agri- 
culture and  public  works.  The  expenditure  for  the  constitution  of  these 
bureaux  must  be  defrayed  in  equal  proportion  by  the  State,  the  provinces, 
the  communes  and  other  local  bodies  and  private  individuals.  The 
bureaux  must  be  made  to  harmonise  with  each  other  after  a  suitable 
manner. 

Facilitations  for  Travel  and  Means  of  Transport  Selected  by  Migrants  and 
Emigrants.  —  Special  facilities  are  granted  on  the  Government  Railways 
to  peasants  travelling  in  groups  to  work,  generally  "  to  Italian  working  men 
and  women  and  day  labourers  of  both  sexes  who  travel  third  class  at  their 
own  expense  in  groups  to  work  in  one  and  the  same  locality  in  the  Kingdom, 
or  to  temporary  work  outside  of  Italy  (but  only  to  European  countries  or 
to  countries  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean),  or  return  from  such 
work,  provided  they  all  tra\  el  betw^een  the  same  two  stations.  When 
travelhng  within  the  Kingdom  or  on  their  forward  journey  to  foreign 
countries,  the  travellers  must  form  a  group  of  at  least  five  adult  per- 
sons, or  pay  the  corresponding  charge.  " 

These  facilitations  are  granted  even  when  the  working  men  or  women 
travelling  within  the  Kingdom,  after  completion  of  their  work  in  a  given 
locality,  instead  of  returning  home,  have,  for  reasons  of  their  work,  to  visit 
other  places. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  concessions,  the  terms"  working  men  and  women 
and  labourers  "  include  "  peasants,  that  is  to  say  agricultural  labourers 
and  all  those  engaged  in  field  labour",  always  provided  that  they  are  "in 
the  service  of  others  and  receive  daily  wages  ". 

The  concession  granted  in  the  case  of  journeys  within  the  Kingdom 
amounts  to  a  reduction  of  50  %  or  75  %  of  the  ordinary  charge,  accord- 
ing to  the  distance. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  periodical  agricultural  migrants  in  Italy  travel  by 
rail ;  however,  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  travel  to  their  work  on  foot 
or  in  carts,  even  fairly  long  distances. 

Conflict  of  Interests  of  Migrants  and  Local  Labourers.  —  Finally, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  regard  to  the  periodical  migrations 
IS  the  conflict  of  interests  they  excite  between  the  local  and  the 
migratory  labourers.  The  former  seek  by  various  expedients  to  prevent  the 
competition  of  the  latter.  The  steps  most  commonly  taken  by  the  local 
labourers  to  prevent  this  competition  are  limited  to  the  insertion  in  the 
agricultural  contracts  made  on  the  termination  of  strikes  of  a  clause  for 
the  absolute  exclusion  of  migrant  labourers  from  participation  in  agri- 
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cultural  work  within  the  region  to  which  the  contract  applies;  or,  as  is 
more  frequent,  in  cases  of  agricultural  agitations,  to  compelling  the  accept- 
ance of  the  clause  of  the  simple  preference  of  local  over  migrant  labour- 
ers. But  in  practice  this  preference  of  the  local  over  the  migrant  labourers 
sometimes  cannot  be  allowed,  because  while  it  is  important  for  the 
proprietors  to  be  sure  of  obtaining  the  labourers  they  need  at  the  proper 
time,  the  local  peasants  refuse  to  make  contracts  in  advance,  in  the 
hope  of  being  able,  when  the  moment  arrives,  to  profit  by  the  urgent 
nature  of  the  work. 


§  2.  Some  information  in  regard  to  the  principal 
migrations  of  farm  labourers|ln  i912. 

As  results  from  a  recent  enquiry  held  by  the  National  lyabour  Office, 
the  principal  migratory  movements  of  agricultural  labourers  in  Italy  in 
1913  were  {a)  to  the  pro\inces  of  Vercelli,  Novara  and  Pavia,  in  May  and 
June  for  the  weeding  of  the  rice  fields  ;  (b)  to  the  provinces  of  Foggia,  Po- 
tenza  and  Rome  in  May,  June  and  July  ;  (c)  for  the  rice  harvest  in  August 
and  September  ;  {d)  to  the  provinces  of  Grosseto,  Foggia  and  Rome  in  the 
months  from  August  to  December.  Let  us  now  shortly  consider  each  of 
these  movements. 

First  of  all,  the  labourers  migrating  to  the  most  important  regions 
of  rice  cultivation,  for  the  work  of  weeding  the  fields,  numbered,  in  the 
year  in  question  50,261  persons  of  both  sexes,  showing  an  increase  not  so 
much  in  regard  to  1912  as  to  1911  and  1910.  The  number  of  migrants  in 
1913  exceeded  that  for  1910  by  5,233. 

The  districts  to  which  the  migration  is  principally  directed  are  those 
of  Vercelli  (14,860  migrants)  and  Mortara  (13,195)  ;  next  come  the 
districts  of  Novara  (10,930)  and  Pavia  (6,262).  There  were  also  5,014 
migrants  to  less  important  centres  of  rice  cultivation. 

The  total  earnings  of  these  migrants  in  addition  to  their  board,  were, 
according  to  the  calculations  of  the  Labour  Office,  4,072,644  frs.  or  an 
average  of  81  frs.  per  labourer. 

The  migrants  in  the  period  from  May  to  June  to  the  province  of  Foggia 
for  the  work  of  reaping  and  threshing  in  1913  were  almost  equal  in  number 
to  those  in  the  preceding  year,  but  fewer  than  in  1911. 

The  total  number  of  migrants  amounted  in  fact  to  30,425  in  1913  as 
against  29,993  in  1912,  41,744  in  1911  and  29,766  in  1910. 

Their  total  earnings  amounted  to  4,430,613  frs.  including  board.  On 
an  average  the  migrants,  both  men  and  women,  as  their  earnings  were 
almost  the  same,  received  145  frs.  for  38  days  of  actual  work,  or  four  frs. 
a  day.  From  this,  however,  must  be  deducted  the  cost  of  the  forward 
and  return  jorney  and  board. 

The  migrants  to  the  Province  of  Potenza  for  the  work  of  reaping  and 
threshing  and  other  agricultural  work  have,  however,  decreased  in  number 
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as  compared  with  previous  years.   There  were  in  fact  12,074  in  1910,  13,937 
in  1911,  11,346  in  1912  and  10,367  in  1913. 

The  total  earnings  of  these  migrants  were  calculated  by  the  Ivabour 
Office  at  1,280,455  frs.  for  1913,  or  an  average  of  about  123  frs.  per  mi- 
grant. 

The  migrants  to  the  Province  of  Rome  in  May,  Jtme  and  July  were 
43,742  in  all,  34,008  men  and  9,734  women. 

The  total  earnings  of  these  labourers  amounted  to  4,116,491  frs., 
3,625,191  frs.  earned  by  the  men  and  491,300  frs.  by  the  women.  On  an 
average  each  migrant  earned  94  frs.  in  the  whole  season.  It  is  however, 
to  be  observed  that  in  this  amoimt  the  cost  of  board  is  included,  when 
it  vvas  supplied  to  the  labourers  by  the  masters  as  complement  of  their 
daily  wages.  And  as  the  average  working  days  are  27,  the  average  daily 
wage  would  be  3.50  frs.  But  the  wages  of  the  men  are  higher  than  those 
of  the  women.  The  men  would,  however,  have  earned  iu  the  season  106  frs. 
givnng  an  average  of  about  4  frs.  a  day,  and  the  women  50  frs.,  or  an  aver- 
age of  2  frs.  a  day. 

The  total  number  of  migrants  (men  and  women),  in  1913  to  the  more 
important  centres  of  rice  cultivation  in  Italy,  for  the  harvest,  was  24,997. 
The  migrants  in  the  year  considered  were  6,235  more  than  in  1910, 
5,291  more  than  in  1911  and  1,078  more  than  in  1912. 

The  amount  of  the  total  earnings  as  calculated  by  the  Ivabour  Office 
was  2,256,295  frs.  or  an  average  of  99  frs.  per  migrant.  For  the  men,  whose 
total  earnings  amounted  to  1,614,516  frs.,  the  average  is  somewhat  higher 
than  for  the  women,  whose  total  earnings  amounted  to  641,779  frs.;  the 
average  per  man  was  99  frs.  for  the  whole  season ;  the  average  woman's 
wages  amounted  to  75  frs.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  average  number  of 
working  days  is  about  22,  according  to  the  figures  given  for  the  communes 
migrated  from,  and  23,  according  to  those  for  the  communes  migrated 
to,  the  daily  wages  would  be  about  4  frs. 

The  migrants  to  the  province  of  Grosseto  in  1913  were  7,756 ; 
the  number  was  therefore  somewhat  less  than  in  1912  (9,160)  and  1913 
(9'303)  and  on  the  other  hand  higher  than  in  1910  (4,571),  in  which  year, 
owing  to  the  bad  harvests,  there  was  very  little  demand  for  labourers. 
As  regards  the  class  of  work,  for  w-hich  they  engaged,  the  migrants  were 
distributed  as  follows  in  1913  :  for  the  vintage,  149 ;  for  the  olive  harvest, 
1,099,  -or  other  agricultural  work,  3,188;  for  cattle  herding  929;  for  work 
in  the  forests  2,391. 

In  the  autumn  the  migrants  to  Foggia  in  1913  came  from  Emilia, 
Tuscany,  Umbria,  Latiimi,  the  Abrtizzi  and  Molise,  Campania  and  Apulia. 
Apulia  contributed  the  largest  contingent.  Indeed,  in  a  total  of  22,414 
migrants,  16,223  came  from  various  districts  of  Apulia,  especially  from  the 
provinces  of  Bari  and  Foggia.  The  migration  from  the  Abruzzi  was  also 
considerable  (4,030)  ;  the  contingent  from  the  other  districts  was  small. 

In  comparison  with  previous  years,  the  migration  in  1913  was  very 
nnportant.  In  fact,  the  migrants  in  1910  were  13,910  less  than  in  1913, 
4,460  less  than  in  1911  and  6,694  less  than  in  1912. 
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The  majority  of  the  migrants  (7,398)  came  for  the  vintaging  and 
various  kinds  of  agricultural  work.  The  rest  of  them  were  occupied  with 
the  herding  of  cattle  (3,898),  forest    work  (2,402)  and  the  olive  harvest 

^1.475)- 

Finally,  the  migrants  to  the  Province  of  Rome  were  35,211,  of  whom 
27,409  were  men  and  7,802  women. 

Comparing  these  figures  with  those  for  previous  years,  we  find  that 
the  labourers  from  other  provinces  required  for  the  Roman  province  were 
5,475  less  than  in  1912,  6,812  less  than  in  1911  and  18,788  more  than  in  1910. 

The  work  in  which  most  of  the  migrants  were  engaged  was  miscel- 
laneous agricultural  work  (13,617  labourers),  cattle  herding  (11,939) 
and  forest  work  (5,142).  The  vintage  and  the  olive  harvest  employed 
respectively  3,017  and  1,946  labourers. 

The  migration  to  the  province  of  Rome,  has,  in  contrast  with  the 
other  principal  migratory  movements  above  considered,  a  special  charac- 
teristic ;  the  labourers,  that  is  to  say,  generally,  come  to  the  Province  of 
Rome  not  with  the  intention  of  performing  only  certain  definite  work, 
but  with  that  of  remaining  the  whole  winter  and  returning  to  their  own 
communes  at  the  beginning  of  spring.  In  fact,  when  all  the  work  of  the 
vintage,  the  harvesting  of  the  olives  and  the  sowing  is  finished,  some  of 
the  migrants  remain  to  work  in  the  vineyards,  to  prepare  the  soil  for 
other  crops,  or  they  occupy  themselves  with  miscellaneous  agricultural 
or  forestry  work.  Those  who  migrate  for  the  herding  of  cattle  return 
home,  as  a  rule,  towards  the  beginning  of  April.  It  is  therefore  not  correct 
to  limit  the  period  of  this  migration  to  the  months  from  August  to  December 
inclusive.  But  this  was  done  on  account  of  difficulties  not  easy  to  explain. 
The  figures  we  have  given  above  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  this  migratory 
current  may,  however,  be  considered  sufficiently  accurate. 
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Introdoction. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  any  limits  less  than  those  of  a  fair-sized 
volume,  to  deal  with  the  whole  question  of  land  settlement  in  South  Africa. 
Even  without  entering  upon  an\'thing  in  the  nature  of  an  historical  study 
of  the  subject,  a  description  of  the  process  of  land  settlement  as  being 
carried  out  at  the  present  time  in  the  various  Provinces  of  the  Union  would 
in  itself  be  a  task  of  no  small  length  and  of  considerable  intricacy.  The 
mere  enumeration  of  the  laws  and  ordinances  relating  to  the  disposal 
of  Crown  lands  is  calculated  to  discourage  aU  but  the  most  earnest  enquirers. 
The  Ust  is  printed  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  Land  Settlement  Bill.  The  Report  in  question  was  issued  in  March, 
1912,  and  at  that  date  the  number  of  Acts  and  ordinances  was  as  follows: 
In  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  25  ;  in  Natal  5  ;  in  the  Transvaal  2  ;  in  the 
Orange  Free  State  7.  Add  to  these  the  Land  Settlement  Act  of  1912, 
which  appHes  to  the  whole  of  the  Union,  and  we  have  the  respectable 
total  of  exactly  forty  legislative  measures  relating  to  land  settlement  in 
South  Africa,  —  and  this  without  taking  into  accotmt  a  number  of  pro- 
clamations issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Governors  of  the  different 
Colonies  and  included  in  the  list  already  referred  to. 

The  acts  mentioned  do  not  in  every  case  relate  to  the  disposal  of  agri- 
cultural land.  They  are,  indeed,  as  bewildering  in  their  variety  as  in  their 
number,  dealing  as  they  do  not  only  with  the  disposal  of  Crown 
lands  to  private  persons,  but  also  with  grants  of  land  to  miss- 
ionary institutions  and  to  native  chiefs,  with  the  expropriation  of  land  for 
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public  purposes,  with  the  establishment  of  indigent  settlements,  with  the 
reservation  of  certain  lands  for  settlement  by  natives,  and  with  Govern- 
ment schemes  for  irrigation  colonies.  Not  all  the  acts,  naturally,  are  of 
equal  importance.  Some  have  been  found  on  trial  to  be  unsatisfactory  and, 
though  nominally  still  in  force,  have  ceased  to  be  apphed.  Others  again  are 
really  in  the  nature  of  special  acts  which  have  been  passed  either  in  order 
to  regulate  the  legal  position  of  a  very  small  group  of  settlers  whose  orig- 
inal occupation  of  the  land  has  perhaps  been  irregular,  or  with  the  object 
of  disposing  of  some  small  parcel  of  Crown  land  whose  settlement  for 
one  reason  or  another  cannot  be  effected  under  the  provisions  of  any  of  the 
general  settlement  acts. 

When  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  formed,  land  settlement  legis- 
lation in  each  Province  was  left  untouched,  and  when  the  Ivand  Settlement 
Act  of  1 91 2  was  passed  and  applied  to  the  whole  country  it  repealed  none 
of  the  existing  acts  or  proclamations.  A  broad  distinction  may  fairly  be 
drawn,  therefore,  between  land  settlement  under  pre-Union  acts,  —  which 
may  be  proceeding  upon  very  diverse  lines  in  the  different  provinces,  — 
and  land  settlement  under  the  Act  of  1912  which  is  taking  place  upon  uni- 
form lines  (though  not  at  a  uniform  rate)  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Union. 

In  this  paper  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  an  examination  of  the  Act 
of  1912  and  a  brief  account  of.  the  progress  of  land  settlement  under  its 
provisions  up  to  the  end  of  19 13. 


§    I.    The   MAIN   PROVISIONS   OF  THE   ACT. 


Speaking  generally  the  Act  is  designed  to  assist  the  man  of  moderate 
means,  who  possesses  the  qualities  necessary  for  making  a  successful 
farmer,  to  secure  the  ownership  of  a  medium  sized  farm  through  the  payment 
to  Government  of  the  purchase  price  in  instalments  spread  over  a  period  of 
about  twenty  years.  It  sanctions  the  purchase  of  land  for  settlement  pur- 
poses, but  does  not  confer  any  power  to  expropriate  land. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  of  Land  Boards  for  any  part 
of  the  Union,  provided  that  the  number  of  such  Boards  shall  at  no  time 
exceed  five.  Each  Land  Board  consists  of  five  members,  of  whom  three 
at  least  must  possess  a  knowledge  of  land  values  and  farming  conditions 
within  the  area  served  by  the  Board.  The  functions  of  the  Land  Boards 
are  of  an  advisory  nature.  Every  proposal  to  acquire  land  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Land  Board  concerned  which  is  required  to  report  to  the 
Minister  of  Lands  as  to :  {a)  the  value  of  the  land  in  question  and  its  suit- 
ability for  settlement  purposes;  (&)  the  nature  of  the  improvements  thereon 
and  the  water  supply  ;  (c)  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  the  possibility  of  subdividing  the  land  which  it  is  proposed 
to  acquire.  If  the  land  is  considered  suitable  for  settlement  purposes 
the  Board  fixes  the  maximum  price  which  should  be  paid  for  its  acquisition 
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and  recommends  to  the  Minister  the  terms  upon  which  it  should  be  offered 
for  settlement. 

Land  available  for  settlement  is  divided  into  holdings  which  vary  in 
size  according  to  the  nature  of  the  land,  its  proximity  to  markets,  etc., 
and  applications  are  invited  for  its  occupation.  Applicants  must  possess 
the  following  qualifications  : 

{a)  be  eighteen  years  of  age  at  least ; 

(b)  be  so  qualified  as  to  be  able  to  make  good  use  of  the  land  ; 

(c)  intend  in  good  faith  to  occupy  personally  and  develop  the  holding ; 
{d)  be  of  good  character  ; 

{e)  possess  sufl&cient  capital  to  work  the  holding  beneficially,  or 
possess  such  amount  of  capital  as  after  report  by  the  Board  the  Minister 
may  deem  fair  and  reasonable  ; 

(/)  intend  in  good  faith  to  develop  the  holding  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  himself  and  family,  if  any. 

Holdings  are  allotted  on  lease  for  a  period  of  five  years  upon  the  follow- 
ing terms.  For  the  first  year  no  rental  is  charged ;  for  the  second  and 
third  years  rent  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
vauation ;  and  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  at  the  rate  of  3  ^^  per  cent, 
per  aimum  on  the  valuation. 

The  allottee  has  the  option  of  purchasing  his  holding  either  during  the 
term  of  his  lease  or  after  its  expiration,  upon  pa^onent  of  the  purchase 
price  {i.e.,  the  valuation  fixed  by  the  Board)  in  forty  half-yearly  instal- 
ments payable  in  advance.  He  may  also  pay  off  the  balance  of  the  purchase 
price  at  any  time  in  instalments  of  not  less  than  £  100.  The  most  important 
conditions  as  to  occupation  and  improvement  of  holdings  are  that  the 
allottee  shall  reside  upon  his  holding  and  make  it  his  ordinary-  place  of 
abode  for  at  least  eight  months  in  every  year,  and,  if  the  holding  upon  his 
taking  possession  consisted  of  unimproved  land,  shall  in  the  first  five  years 
of  his  occupation  effect  improvements  to  the  value  of  at  least  10  per  cent, 
of  the  purchase  price. 

Advances  may  be  made  to  lessees  under  the  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  them  with  stock  and  implements  for  the  beneficial  working  of 
their  holdings,  but  such  advances  may  not  exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
expended  by  the  lessee  upon  the  improvement  of  the  holdings,  and  the 
total  amount  of  the  advance  to  any  allottee  must  not  exceed  £  500.  The 
advances  bear  interest  at  4  ^  per  cent,  per  annum  and  are  repayable  in 
seven  half-yearly  instalments,  the  first  of  which  becomes  due  and  payable 
from  eighteen  months  to  two  years  after  the  date  on  which  the  advance  is 
made. 

One  section  of  the  Act  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  yield  good  results  in 
providing  a  useful  class  of  settler,  empowers  the  Government  to  acquire 
a  particular  piece  of  land  on  behalf  of  an  appHcant,  provided  that  the  latter 
is  willing  to  contribute  at  once  one-fifth  of  the  purchase  price.  If  an  appli- 
cation under  this  section  is  approved  the  Government  pays  the  balance  of 
the  purchase  price  and  this  sum,  plus  any  additional  expense  incurred  by 
the  Minister  of  Lands,  and  with  interest  at  4  per    cent,    per    annum,    is 
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repaid  by  the  allottee  in  fortj'  half-yearly  instalments.  In  the  case  of 
land  allotted  under  this  section  there  is  no  preliminary  period  of  lease. 

Whether  land  has  been  acquired  and  allotted  as  part  of  a  general  scheme 
or  purchased  on  behalf  of  a  particular  applicant  it  is  subject  to  the  saine 
provisions  regarding  the  issue  of  a  Crown  grant.  These  provisions  are  as 
ollows :  (fl)  Not  less  than  ten  years  must  have  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  the  lease ;  {b)  all  the  instalments  of  the  purchase  price 
and  all  other  moneys  due  to  Government  must  have  been  paid;  (c)  the 
lessee  must  have  complied  in  all  respects  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  lease  ;  {d)  the  lessee  must  be  a  British 
subject. 

Further,  until  the  issue  of  a  Crown  grant,  even  if  all  moneys  due  to 
Government  have  been  paid,  the  lessee  shall  continue  to  occupy  his  holding 
under  the  terms  of  the  lease  and  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, an  allottee  who  has  paid  the  whole  of  the  purchase  price  within  five 
years  of  his  taking  possession  remains  subject  to  the  provisions  as  to  occup- 
ation and  improvement  for  another  five  years,  — the  object  of  this  provision 
being  to  secure  the  beneficial  occupation  of  all  holdings  and  prevent  specul- 
ation in  land. 


§  2.  Proceedings  under  the  act  up  to  December  31ST,  1913. 

The  Act  did  not  come  into  force  until  October  i6th,  1912,  so  that  in 
that  year  there  was  hardly  time  for  operations  to  be  carried  out  under  its 
provisions.  Under  Section  3  of  the  Act,  four  lyand  Boards  were  appointed, 
one  for  each  of  the  Provinces.  Under  Section  11,  which  empowers  Govern- 
ment to  purchase  a  particular  piece  of  land  on  behalf  of  an  applicant,  the 
number  of  appHcations  dealt  with  was  57,  of  which  19  were  approved,  25 
were  refused  and  13  were  abandoned  by  the  applicants.  A  number  of 
farms  were  offered  to  Government  for  general  settlement  purposes  but  only 
one  farm,  or  rather  a  portion  of  one  farm,  in  the  Heidelberg  District  of 
the  Transvaal  was  acquired.  The  area  of  the  land  purchased  was  1,369 
morgen  (i)  and  the  price  £  4,921.  Eighteen  farms  with  an  approximate 
area  of  22,188  morgen  of  Crown  land  were  gazetted  for  disposal  during  the 
year,  but  none  had  been  allotted  by  December  31st,  as  the  period  of  notice 
required  when  land  is  offered  for  settlement  had  not  then  expired.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  during  1912  a  considerable  number  of 
farms  were  allotted  under  pre-Union  Acts.  It  is  not  alwaj's  expedient 
to  deal  with  land  under  the  Land  Settlement  Act  even  when  such  land  is  ) 
suitable  for  allotment  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act.  It  is  often  ad  vis]  ■; 
able  to  dispose  of  it  under  pre-Union  Acts  in  order  to  preserve  uniformity 
of  tenure. 


(i)  A  morgen  is  equal  to  2  -/g  acres. 
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During  191 3  the  number  of  applications  for  land  under  Section  11  of 
the  Act  was  294.  Particulars  relating  to  the  applications  received  under 
this  section  since  the  Act  came  into  force  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  I.  —  Applications  dealt  with  in  1912  and  1913  under  Section   11 
of  the  Land  Settlement  Act. 


Nmnber 
of  Applications 


Valuation 


t  Approximate  j  Approximate  {  Approximate 

Average       [       Average       !       Average 

Area  Valuation  Price 

of  Holdings    i   of  Holdings       per  Morgen 

i  i 


Totals  for  the  TTnion  daring  the  year  19x2. 


Approved 19 

Refused 25 

Abandoned  ...    13 


Morgen  sq.  rds.  £ 

19,295       —     j  34.263 

21,072       —     I  70,269 

8.973       —     I  19,534 


Morgen 

£ 

£     s 

d 

1,015 

1.803 

I    15 

6 

843 

2,811 

3      6 

8 

690 

1,503 

2      3 

6 

Total...   571  49,340       —     <      124,066 


Totals  for  the  Union  daring  the  year  1913. 


Morgen 

sq.  rds. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Morgen      \ 

1 

£ 

£ 

s 

d 

Approved. .  .  .    100 

45.745 

140 

■153.123 

14 

3 

457 

I.53I 

3 

6 

II 

Refused 90 

53.241 

276 

j  165,413 

12 

4 

591 

1.838 

3 

2 

2 

Abandoned. . .      84 

59,641 

550 

1138,870 

5 

0 

710 

1,653 

2 

6 

7 

Under    Consider- 

1 

1 

ation  20 

9,196 

544 

j  28,439 

2 

6 

460         1 

1,422 

3 

I 

10 

Total .  .  .   294 

167,825 

310 

485,846 

14 

I 

The  ntmiber  of  holdings  actually  allotted  under  Section  ii  up  to  Dec- 
ember 31st,  1913,  was  76.  The  number  of  settlers  concerned  was  104, 
some  of  the  holdings  being  occupied  by  two  or  more  settlers  in  partnership. 
The  total  amount  of  land  allotted,  with  particulars  of  the  price  paid,  is 
shown  in  Table  II. 


no 
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TabIvE  II.  —  Land  purchased  and  transferred 
to  applicants  under  Section  ii,  «/)  to  December  31st,  1913. 


Transvaal  .  .  .  . 
Orange  Free  State . 
Cape 


Morgen 


Net  Amount       Contribution  j     Inspection 

Paid  Paid  and 

by  Government  \    by  Allottee    1  Transfer  Costs 


Total  Purchase 
Price 


s    d 


s   d 


28,171121    66,259    5    917.039     5  6    1,724     o  6!    85,02211    9 

12,936  31.443  12    5    7,861   10  9    1,436     2  41    40,741    5    6 

5,000  2,000    o    o       500     00         21     6  Ii      2,521    6    I 


Natal j      1,519  ^A 


5,582  13    8    1,400     8  6       108     7   I       7;09i    9    3 


47,627      j  105,285  II  10  26  801     4  9    3,289  16  oi  135,376  12    7 


During  1 913  the  amount  of  land  purchased  for  general  settlement 
under  Section  lo  of  the  Act  was  27,175  morgen,  all  of  which  was  in  Natal. 
This  amount,  with  the  1,369  morgen  purchased  in  1912  in  the  Transvaal 
area,  makes  a  total  of  28,544  morgen  purchased  under  the  Act  up  to  the 
end  of  1913.  The  total  purchase  price,  including  cost  of  transfer,  was 
£54,724  3s  M.  Of  this  land  an  area  of  10,720  morgen  in  Natal  had  been 
allotted  on  five  years'  lease  with  option  of  purchase.  In  addition  there  had 
been  allotted  111,309  morgen  of  ordinary  Crown  land  making  a  total  of 
122,029  morgen  allotted  up  to  December  31st,  1913,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  which  relate  to  general  settlement  (Section  16)  (i).  This  land 
had  been  allotted  in  127  holdings  to  172  settlers,  some  of  the  holdings 
having  been  assigned  to  partners.  Of  these  127  holdings,  90  were  in  the 
Transvaal,  30  in  Natal  and  7  in  the  Cape  Province.  In  the  Orange  Free 
State  there  is  at  present  no  Crown  land  available  for  settlement,  and  the 
amount  available  in  the  Cape  Province  is  very  limited. 

The  nationality  of  the  successful  appUcants  for  holdings  is  a  question 
of  considerable  interest.  Of  the  172  settlers,  140  were  South  African 
born,  19  were  English,  3  were  Irish,  2  were  Scotch,  2  were  British  subjects 
born  in  Germany,  2  were  Australians,  and  only  3  were  of  foreign  nationality. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Act  which  prevents  foreigners  from  taking  up  hold- 
ings but  it  will  be  remembered  that  they  cannot  obtain  a  Crown  grant 
of  their  holdings  unless  they  become  naturaUsed  British  subjects.  The 
average  amount  of  capital  possessed  by  the  settlers  was  £  634.  The  average 
was  highest  in  Natal  where  it  amounted  to  £  981  per  settler. 

In  the  case  of  79  out  of  the  127  holdings  the  successful  applicant  was 
determined  by  lot.     This  is  practically  the  only  method  of  deciding  between 


(i)  Ivand  intended  for  general  settlement  is  acquired  by  Government  under  Section  lo, 
and  allotted  for  settlement  under  Section  i6. 
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a  large  number  of  applicants  many  of  whom  possess  practically  the  same 
amoimt  of  capital.  In  some  cases  the  nimiber  of  applications  for  the  same 
holding  exceeded  a  himdred.  For  one  holding  in  the  Transvaal,  430  morgen 
in  extent,  there  were  135  applicants  with  an  average  capital  of  £  543.  In 
such  cases  as  these  any  system  of  personal  selection  would  inevitably 
become  the  object  of  constant  criticism,  and  it  seems  upon  the  whole  the 
best  course  to  decide  the  matter  by  lot.  It  is  certainly  unforttmate  that 
applicants  have  in  some  cases  spent  considerable  sums  in  examining  the 
holdings  gazetted  for  disposal,  only  to  find  themselves  repeatedly  unsuccess- 
ful in  securing  an  allottment,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  inconvenience 
could  be  avoided.  It  is  above  everything  imperative  that  the  system  of 
allotting  land  should  be  free  from  any  suspicion  of  favouritism  or  manipu- 
lation. 

Although,  as  has  been  mentioned  above,  the  amount  of  land  purchas- 
ed for  settlement  during  1913  was  only  27,175  morgen,  a  large  amoimt 
of  land  was  offered  for  purchase  and,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Land 
Board,  refused.  The  total  amount  of  land  offered  and  refused  was  256,132 
morgen  and  the  price  £879,519.  The  Government  declined  to  purchase 
in  the  majority  of  cases  because  the  price  was  too  high  or  because  the  land 
was  unsmtable  for  settlement.  In  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  the  latter 
was  the  more  common  reason  for  refusal. 

It  will  be  interesting,  in  conclusion,  to  compare  the  number  of  settlers 
established  on  the  land  under  the  Act  of  191 2  with  the  number  so  establish- 
ed under  aU  other  acts  and  proclamations.  This  can  be  most  conveniently 
done  by  showing  the  figures  in  tabular  form,  thus  : 


Table  III.  —  Particulars   of  all  land  allotted  in  1913. 


statutes  Governing  Allotment 


Nnmber      Nnmber 

of         I        of 
Holdings  j    Settlers 


Area 


Valuation 


Morgen      ;Sq.  Rds.' 


Land  Settlement   Act  1912,  Sec- 
tion II 

Land   Settlement  Act  1912,  Sec- 
tion 16 


All  Other  Acts  and  Proclamations.  !       308 
Total   .    . 


104 

172 
333 


47,651  i     346 


s.     d. 


135.376    12     7 


122,029  j       72  '   106,219    17     o 
160,984  !     460        99.874      3     3* 


511    I       609         330,665  I     278  I   341,470    12  10* 


(*)  Plus  a^  rental  of  £  175  5s.  od.  per  annnTn  for  certain  lands  let  on  lease. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  the  proceedings  under  the 
Land  Settlement  Act  overshadow  in  importance  the  proceedings  under 
all  other  acts  relating  to  land  settlement  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  area  and 
value  of  the  holdings  allotted.  The  number  of  holdings  allotted  under  the 
Act  was  203,  and  the  number  under  all  other  acts,  308,  yet  the  area  occupied 
under  the  Act  and  the  value  of  the  land  so  occupied  exceeded  the  area  and 
value  of  the  land  occupied  under  all  other  acts.  The  difference  in  value  is 
very  striking.  Roughly,  while  there  was  but  Httle  difference  in  the  area 
allotted,  the  value  of  the  land  allotted  under  the  Land  Settlement  Act 
was  nearly  2  ^  times  the  value  of  that  allotted  under  all  other  acts. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Board  have  ample  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  type  of  settler  that  is  being  secured  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  1912. 


roTiCES  OF  SOME  rece:nt  publications  relating  to 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMY  IN  GENERAL. 


ARGENTINA. 


>NTI  (Cesar)  :  Colonizaci6n  AGRfcoLA.  Bases  para  tts  proyecto  de  colonia  AGRfcoLA- 
INDUSTRIAL  Ganadero  (Agricultural  Colonisation.  Basis  of  a  Plan  for  an  Agricultural, 
Industrial  and  Livestock  Improvement  Colony).  "  Boletin  mensual  del  Museo  Social  Argen- 
tino''.  Nos.   35  and  36.  pp.   511-523.     Buenos-Ayres,  November-December,  1914. 

The  author  begins  his  study  by  recalling  the  large  number  of  colon- 
ition  proposals  presented   in  recent  years  and   regretting  that  as  yet 
jTery  little  haa  been  done  practically.     Then  going  on  to  examine  the  various 
('Stems  of  colonisation,  he  says  that  the  history  of  colonisation,  which  is 
)mparatively  speaking  of  recent  origin,  teaches  us  that  Government  inter- 
sntion  must  not  be  cotmted  on  for  the  solution  of  the  problem.     OflScial 
)lonisation  has  not  given  the  results  hoped  for.     According  to  the  author, 
le  principal  action  of  the  State  must  consist  in  encouraging  the  colonisation 
idertakings  that  aim  at  obtaining  for  their  own  account  and  at  their  own 
sk  the  same  results  it  is  desired  to  obtain  by  means  of  official  colonisation. 
Starting  then  from  the  principle  of  colonisation  by  means  of  private 
enterprise  and  after  having  analysed  the  various  factors  and  elements  needed 
for  adequate  colonisation  (soil,  labour,  capital  and  technical  management), 
Senor  Conti  shows  on  what  foundation  any  scheme  must  be  based,  in  his 
opinion,  if  it  is  to  have  good  results  :  (a)  the  multiplication  as  far  as  possible 
of  the  sources  of  revenue  by  means  of  the  cultivation  of  a  variety  of  crops, 
various  agricultural  industries,  livestock  improvement  etc. ;  {b)  the  possibil- 
ity of  each  family  being  able  to  perform  the  labour  ne<_essary  on  its  own 
holding ;  (c)  and  the  possibility  of  deriving  the  utmost  possible  return  from 
the  holding  for  the  support  of  the  colonist  and  his  family. 

After  discussing  several  plans  for  the  distribution  of  the  various  inter- 
ests of  the  farm,  crops,  livestock  etc.,  in  conformitj^  with  his  principles 
the  author  terminates  his  study  by  showing  the  advantages  that  may  be 
derived  from  his  proposal  for  the  colonist  and  for  the  colonisation  under- 
taking. 
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UNITED  STATES. 


CUBBERLEY  (Ellwood  P.)  :  RtrRAx  Life  and  Education,   i  vol.   Svo.  367  pp.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  New  York,  1914. 

This  book  by  the  Ivcyland  Stanford  University  Professor  of  Educ- 
ation aims  at  stating  the  rural  school  problem  in  its  historical  and  socio- 
logical setting.  With  this  object  in  view,  Part  I,  which  occupies  almost 
half  of  the  book,  is  devoted  to  describing  the  four  periods  of  development 
which  the  author  distinguishes  in  the  rural  life  of  America,  and  to  exam- 
ining the  effects  which  the  changes  from  one  period  to  another  have  had 
upon  the  rural  school  and  other  rural  institutions.  Part  II  deals  with  the 
fundamental  needs  of  rural  education,  with  the  organisation  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  existing  rural  school  system,  and  with  the  reforms  which 
the  writer  considers  necessary. 

Rural  education,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States, 
is  organised  and  administered  upon  what  is  known  as  the  "  District  " 
system,  which  empowers  any  small  number  of  families,  living  sufficiently 
close  together  to  make  organisation  possible,  to  meet  and  establish  a 
School  District,  elect  school  managers  or  trustees,  and  levy  a  school  tax 
on  the  property  of  the  people  within  the  District. 

Professor  Cubberley  condemns  the  system  in  unmeasured  terms.  It 
is  "  expensive,  short-sighted,  inefficient,  inconsistent  and  unprogressive ;  " 
it  results  in  the  unwise  multiplication  of  schools,  and  in  great  inequalities 
in  the  schools  themselves.  The  district  as  a  taxing  unit  is  too  small,  so 
that  the  schools  are  starved  financially,  while  at  the  same  time  the  trustees, 
because  they  hold  the  purse-strings,  often  assume  authority  over  many 
matters  in  which  they  are  not  competent.  The  measure  of  each  State's 
progress  in  education  is,  according  to  the  writer,  the  extent  to  which  it 
has  abandoned  the  district  system  of  administration.  In  a  few  States  — 
Maryland,  Ivouisiana  and  Utah  are  examples  —  the  county  has  been  made 
the  unit  area  for  administrative  purposes,  with  excellent  results.  The  root 
of  the  matter  is  the  question  of  finance.  A  rural  school  cannot  be  ade- 
quately supported  at  a  cost  of  less  than  from  $  800  to  $  1000,  and  this  sum 
is  too  large  to  be  raised  within  the  area  of  a  district.  The  unit  for  taxation 
must  be  the  county,  and  the  power  which  is  conferred  by  the  control  of  the 
finances  will  enable  the  county  authorities  to  undertake  the  necessary 
consolidation  of  the  school  system.  ConsoHdation  would  give  larger  and 
better  schools,  better  teaching,  and  a  wider  curriculum. 

Professor  Cubberley  fully  admits  the  admirable  work  which  the  District 
schools  have  done  in  the  past  and  the  inestimable  value  of  the  District 
system  in  a  pioneer  community,  but  he  brushes  aside  —  perhaps  a  little 
ungently  —  the  idea  that  sentimental  regard  for  the  institutions  of 
pioneer  days  should  be  allowed  to  impede  progress.     He  has  but  little 
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to  say  that  is  new ;  but  he  has  compiled  a  useful  textbook,  and  this,  as  we 
learn  from  the  preface,  was  one  of  his  principal  aims  in  writing. 


WORCESTER  (Dean  C)  :  The  Philippises  Past  and  Pkesent   2  vols.   8vo.  ill.  pp.   1,024. 
Mills  and  Boon.  I<ondon,  1914. 

The  writer  of  these  two  volumes  visited  the  Philippines  as  far  back  as 
1887  as  one  of  the  members  of  a  scientific  expedition.  In  1899,  at  the 
invitation  of  President  McKinley,  he  returned  to  the  Islands  as  a  member 
of  the  first  Philippine  Commission.  Later,  he  was  appointed  to  serve  on 
the  second  Philippine  Commission,  and  when  civil  government  was  establish- 
ed ia  1 90 1,  became  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  continuing  in  that  important 
position  up  to  1913. 

The  first  volume  is,  in  the  main,  an  account  of  political  and  military 
events  with  which  we  are  not  particularly  concerned. 

The  second  consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  record  of  what  has 
been  done  under  the  civil  government  set  up  by  the  United  States,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  public  health,  for  the  extension  of  education, " 
for  the  reform  of  the  penal  laws  and  the  administration  of  justice,  for  the 
provision  of  adequate  means  of  communication,  and  for  the  development 
of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  resources  of  the  country.  Up  to  the  end 
of  1913,  the  amount  spent  in  the  interests  of  public  health  was  $  9,630,000, 
while  the  sum  spent  upon  education  (including  school  buildings)  was 
$  21,376,000.  There  are  two  important  chapters  upon  the  government  of 
non-Christian  tribes.  Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
Phihppine  legislature  and  its  work,  and  in  the  final  chapters  the  author 
discusses  the  possibility  of  granting  the  people  political  independence  as 
has  frequently  been  proposed  in  the  United  States.  Hk  views  upon  the 
last  question  are  clear;  and  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  they  are  entitied 
to  the  highest  respect.  "  Philippine  independence  ",  he  says,  "  is  not  a 
present  possibility,  nor  wiU  it  be  possible  for  at  least  two  generations. 
Indeed,  if  by  the  end  of  a  century  we  have  welded  into  a  people  the 
descendants  of  the  composite  and  complex  group  of  human  beings  who 
to-day  inhabit  the  Islands,  we  shall  have  no  cause  to  feel  ashamed  of  our 
success.  " 

Professor  Worcester,  in  fact,  has  come  to  see  that  America,  having 
put  her  hand  to  the  plough,  cannot  turn  back  even  if  she  would. 


Anntjaire  financier  et  6conomiqde    do  Japon.     QcATORZiEiiE  AN-XEE.   1914.   (Japanese 
Financial  and  Economic  Yearbook.     Fourteenth  Year,  1914). 

The  number  of  this  well  known  annual,  published  tmder  the  direction 
of  the  Japanese  Minister  of   Finance,   for  this  year,  contains  important 
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detailed  statistical  information  in  regard  to  the  Imperial  finances  and 
economy. 

The  most  recent  information  in  this,  the  fourteenth  volume,  refers  for 
the  most  part  to  191 3,  though  some  also  refers  to  191 4. 

As  regards  the  general  economic  situation  for  the  year  1913-1914,  it 
may  be  said  that  constant  progress  has  been  made  in  the  organization 
of  new  undertakings  and  the  development  of  those  already  existing ;  the 
new  capital  paid  up  amounted  to  178,000,000  yen  (460,000,000  frs.),  show- 
ing a  slight  increase  on  the  figures  for  the  preceding  year.  However,  in 
Japan  also,  the  scarcity  of  money  on  the  European  market,  in  consequence 
of  the  events  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  was  strongly  felt  and  led  even  there 
to  a  considerable  increase  in  the  rates  of  interest. 

As  regards  foreign  commerce,  the  considerably  increased  importation 
must  be  attributed  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  capital,  to  the  increased 
activity  of  the  business  undertakings  and  also  to  the  accidental  decrease 
in  the  agricultural  produce  of  Hokkaido,  of  the  N.  E.  Provinces  and  of 
Formosa. 

In  regard  to  agriculture  certainly  the  year  1913-1914  has  been  one  of 
the  least  fortunate  of  years,  and  the  statistics  show  a  fairly  large  decrease 
in  almost  every  class  of  produce. 

Though  in  the  total  production  of  rice  there  was  a  slight  increase 
(50,222,509  koku  (i)  in  1912  and  50,255,267  koku  in  1913),  yet  there  was 
a  decrease  in  the  average  production  per  tan  (1,673  in  1912  and  1,659  i^^ 
1 913).  There  was  a  real  increase  in  the  amount  of  barley,  rye  and  wheat 
produced  (21,870,321  koku  in  1912  and  25,050,454  koku  in  1913);  all  other 
agricultural  produce,  however,  showed  a  decrease ;  millet  (from 396,963  koku 
to  382,252  koku)  ;  daizu  (from  3,693,193  koku  to  3,511,464  koku)  ;  buck- 
wheat (from  1,216,422  to  996,782)  ;  and  colza,  sweet  potatoes,  hemp  and 
sugar  cane  all  showed  a  similarly  diminished  production. 


SWEDEN. 

WOHEIN  (Nils)  :  Det  svenska  jordbrukets  inrikes  avsattningsforhAllanden  The 
Conditions  for  Sale  of  Swedish  Agricultural  Produce  within  the  Kingdom).  Stockholm,  1914. 
Nordstedt  and  Son,  large  4to,  pp.VIII+  462,  with  numerous  diagrams  and  maps. 

On  August  5th.,  1910,  the  Royal  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Stock- 
holm entrusted  the  eminent  Swedish  economist,  M.  Wohlin,  with  the  pre- 
paration of  a  detailed  report  on  the  conditions  of  sale  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce within  the  country.  In  the  space  of  four  years  M.  Wohlin  has  termin- 
ated the  work  and  the  book  to  which  we  introduce  our  readers  here  is 
the  result. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  entering  here  upon  an  analysis  of  this 
monumental  work.   I,et  us  limit  ourselves,  in  view  of  the  interest  similar 

(i)   I  koku  =  1.8  hi. 
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studies  of  other  agricultural  countries  would  present,  to  indicating  briefly 
the  general  plan. 

After  studying  the  statistics  of  agriciilture  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
31.  Wohlin  divides  the  various  districts  of  Sweden  into  regions  of  excessive 
and  of  insufficient  production  of  the  principal  agricultural  produce  of 
the  country,  considering  as  such  the  fifteen  following  articles  :  wheat, 
rve,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beef,  pork,  mutton,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  potatos, 
eggs,  vegetables,  ha\'  and  straw.  The  results  of  his  research  are  shown  in 
each  case  in  a  special  table  with  the  fullest  explanatory  text,  and  ample 
citation  of  authorities. 

Then  the  author  passes  on  to  a  minute  examination  of  the  means  of 
communication  in  Sweden,  with  a  special  view  to  their  utilisation  for  the 
transport  of  agricultural  produce  within  the  kingdom.  Here  also  each  of 
the  products  above  mentioned  is  separately  studied  and  of  course  only 
the  existing  state  of  exchange  is  considered  as  it  has  developed  naturally 
in  the  course  of  time.  In  this  case  also  he  gives  a  series  of  splendid  illustrat- 
ive tables.  This  second  part  of  the  work  brings  into  evidence  the  want 
of  logic  and  of  rational  organisation  characterizing  the  existing  conditions 
of  agricultural  exchange.  Chance,  accidental  or  local  circumstances,  the 
initiative  of  a  shopkeeper,  the  rates  of  such  or  such  a  private  line  etc.  are 
the  principal  causes  of  excess  of  production  in  one  region  rather  than  in 
another. 

The  third  part  of  the  work  deals  with  the  measures  for  remedying 
so  unscientific  a  system  of  sale  and  it  is  principally  in  a  general  radical 
reorganization  of  the  systems  of  transport  that  M.  Wohlin  finds  the  remedy* 
he  seeks.  His  proposals  for  reform,  for  all  of  which  he  gives  ample  author- 
ities and  adduces  abundant  reasons,  are  as  numerous  as  interesting  and 
are  concerned  with  railway  and  shipping  lines,  roads  and  postal  communic- 
ation. The  object  of  all  these  reforms  is  the  adaptation  within  possible 
limits  of  the  whole  future  development  of  the  system  of  communications 
of  the  country'  to  the  interests  of  a  rapid  and  reasonable  exchange  of  agri- 
cultural produce  between  the  different  provinces. 

In  the  fourth  and  concluding  portion  of  his  remarkable  work,  the 
author,  starting  from  the  reforms  proposed,  resumes,  in  the  case  of  each 
article,  the  conditions  of  agricultural  exchange,  bringing  into  relief  the 
defects  and  disadvantages  of  the  existing  system  not  depending  directly  on 
the  means  of  communication  and  suggesting  in  each  case  the  remedy  best 
suited. 

The  importance  of  a  study  of  the  kind  M.  Wohlin  has  just  published 
does  not  need  to  be  pointed  out.  It  is  the  first  time  a  general  attempt 
has  been  made  to  consider  the  future  development  of  the  entire  system  of 
the  means  of  communication  of  a  whole  coimtry  with  special  regard  to  the 
exchange  of  agricultural  produce  within  it  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
conclusions  of  the  author  will  give  occasion  to  a  whole  series  of  reforms 
and  innovations  of  the  greatest  benefit  for  Swedish  agricultural  economy. 


RUGGERI  ALFREDO,  gerente  responsabile. 
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Part  1:  Co-operation  and  Association 


BELGIUM. 


A  BILL  FOR  ORGANISIXG  THE  PROFESSIONAL  REPRESENT- 
ATION OF  AGRICLXTLTIE  AND  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE 
AGRICLXTLTIAL  CLASSES. 


OPFICTAT,  SOURCES : 

Proposition  de  loi  portaxt  orga>tsatiox  d'uite  REPRisESTAuos  psofession£U£  de 
l'agrictjlture  et  des  iNTERfrrs  DES  CLASSES  AGRicx>LES  (Bill  for  the  Organisation  of  the  Re» 
presentation  of  Agriculture  and  the  Interests  of  the  Agricultural  Classes).  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives. —  Session  1912-13.  Document  No.  47. 

Expose  st-atistiqce  de  la  sittatiox  des  assooatioxs  D'jsTtRtr  agricole  pendast 
l'axk±e  1911  (Statistics  of  Associations  of  Agricultural  Interest  for  the  Year  1911)  Depart- 
ment erf  Agriculture  and  Public  Works.  Agricultural  Division.  —  Brussels,  Odry-Mom- 
mens,   1913. 


OTHER  SOURCES: 

TcRMANN  (Max)  :  I,es  associatioxs  agricoles  en  Belgiqxte  (Agricultural  Assodattons  in  Bel- 
gium), Paris,  I<ecofEre,  1909. 


Among  the  bills  of  agrictiltural  interest  proposed  in  the  later  sessions 
of  the  Belgian  Parliament,  that  which  was  brought  in  by  Denis  for  the 
organisation  of  the  professional  representation  of  agriculture  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  agricultural  classes  is  among  the  most  important,  and  de- 
serves special  notice.  Belgium,  Hke  most  other  cotmtries,  is  still  without  any 
special  official  representation  of  agriculture,  that  is,  any  elective  admin- 
istrative organisation  for  the  defence  of  the  interests  of  agriculture  before 
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the  public  authorities  to  serve  as  an  intermediary  between  them  and  the  agri- 
culturists. There  are  indeed  agricultural  comices  and  provincial  agricul- 
tural societies,  but  these  bodies,  while  generally  regarded  as  institutions  re- 
presentative of  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  rural  classes,  are,  strictly 
speaking,  excluded  by  their  constitution  and  functions  from  the  category 
of  official  representatives  of  agriculture.  On  the  subject  of  special  organ- 
isations answering  to  this  special  need,  much  discussion  has  taken  place, 
and  many  proposals  have  been  made  which  will  be  here  enumerated,  be- 
cause in  many  countries,  as,  for  example,  in  Italy,  the  question  is  one  of  im- 
mediate interest  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  make  known  the  solutions 
suggested  in  Belgium.  We  begin  with  a  notice  of  the  present  administrat- 
ive organisation  of  agriculture  in  Belgium. 


§  I.  Fundamental  outlines  of  the  present  administrative 

AGRICULTURAL  ORGANISATION  IN  BELGIUM. 


The  existing  organisation  of  agriculture  in  Belgium  includes  three 
forms  of  association:  (a)  agricultural  comices;  (b)  provincial  agricultural 
societies  ;  (c)  the  Superior  Council  of  Agriculture. 

The  agricultural  cornices  were  instituted  by  Royal  Decree  on  January 
20th.,  1848,  organised  by  Decree  of  October  20th.,  1849,  ^^^  reformed 
by  Decree  of  October  i8tb.,  1889. 

They  are  associations  of  agriculturists,  each  composed  of  at  least 
50  working  members,  and  a  certain  number  of  honorary  members.  A 
person  desirous  of  becoming  a  working  member  of  a  society  in  any 
district  must  be  domiciled  there,  or  possess  a  farm  in  the  district ;  be  must 
be  presented  by  two  working  members  and  pay  an  annual  minimum  sub- 
scription fixed  by  the  Provincial  Commission  to  be  described  later, 
at  from  3  to  5  francs,  according  to  the  province. 

The  comice  is  entrusted  with  the  protection  of  agricultural  interests 
in  an  area  the  limits  of  which  are  fixed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  bears  the  name  of  the  locality  selected  for  its  ordinary  meetings,  which 
must  be  held  at  least  twice  a  year. 

Every  comice  appoints  a  committee  of  not  fewer  than  seven  members, 
and  not  more  than  eleven  to  represent  it  and  administer  it.  This  com- 
mittee must  collect  information  for  the  report  to  be  sent  annually  by  the 
Provincial  Commission  of  Agriculture  to  the  Minister. 

In  1911,  according  to  the  latest  official  statistical  report  of  associations 
of  agricultural  interest  there  were  in  Belgium  167  comices,  of  which  it  may 
be  useful  to  give  the  following  details  reproduced  from  the  above  men- 
tioned statistical  report : 
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Situation  of  the  Agricultural  Cornices  at  the  Close  of  1911. 


Number 

of 
Cornices 


Ntiinber 

of 
Members 


Expenditure 


Antwerp  .  .  . 
Brabant  .  .  . 
West  Flanders 
East  Flanders. 
Hainault  ,  .  . 
I4^e  .... 
Limbourg 
Luxembourg  . 
XamuT.  .    .    . 


20 

2,932 

30.412 

20,249 

21 

4.678 

57,818 

46.648 

13 

2,995 

41.582 

38,656 

29 

6,064 

58.321 

49.015 

19 

5,982 

51.382 

23,880 

15 

5.484 

43,002 

25,722 

13 

1,563 

19,374 

15,386 

20 

8,429 

60,871 

54.243 

I      '7 

2,513 

38,211 

26,054 

167 


40,640        400,973   '     299.853 


The  chief  work  of  these  cornices  is  to  encourage  agricultural  progress 
through  the  institution  of  competitions,  exhibitions,  lectures  and  experi- 
mental farms.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1911  they  organisedin  all  90  compet- 
itions,which  taken  together  distributed  in  prizes  the  sumof  217,973  franc  s(i). 

The  comices  of  each  province  torm  a  federation  called  the  Proinncial 
Society  of  Agriculture,  occupying  the  second  place  in  the  organisation  now 
under  consideration.  This  federation  is  represented  by  the  assembly  of 
delegates  from  the  comice,  consisting  of  one  member  of  the  permament 
deputation  of  the  Pro\ancial  Council  chosen  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Pro\-ince,  the  president  or  vice-president  of  each  comice  and  one  member 
delegated  by  the  comices  for  two  years.  This  assembly  meets  generally 
only  once  a  year,  to  consider  the  agricultural  interests  of  its  district  and 
make  grants  from  its  central  bank  to  the  comices  etc. 

It  appoints  a  Provincial  Commission  of  Agriculture,  entruFted  with 
the  ordinary  administration  of  the  society.  This  Ccmmission  is  composed 
of  one  delegate  from  the  Permanent  Deputation,  a  president  and  vice-pre- 
sident, and  members  varjang  in  number  from  five  to  ninf . 

Its  functions  are  more  especially  to  facilitate  current  business,  to  pro- 
nounce opinion  upon  the  agricultural  progress  of  the  province,  to  inform 
the  Government  of  anything  that  may  be  prejudicial  to  local  agriculture. 


(i)  See  the  "  Expos6  Statistique  de  la  situation  des  associations  d'inttoet  ^ricole  pen- 
dant I'annee  1911  "  mentioned  among  the  sources  of  thig  article. 
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and  to  send  it  an  annual  report  on  the  subject.  The  Provincial  Commiss- 
ion reports  on  its  own  work  to  the  assembly  of  delegates. 

Finally  above  all  these  organisations  there  is  the  Superior  Council  o'f 
Agriculture,  instituted  in  1834  ^^^  re-organised  in  1845.  This  is  a  consult- 
ative body  formed  of  two  delegates  elected  for  six  years  by  each  of  the 
nine  provincial  societies  of  agriculture,  together  with  18  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  nine  of  whom  represent  the  voluntary  agricultural 
associations  of  the  country,  also  for  a  term  of  six  years,  while  the  other 
nine  are  appointed  each  year. 

This  Council  has  not  on  the  whole  been  very  active  nor  very  useful, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  among  the  questions  studied  by  it  have 
been  those  of  agricultural  insurance,  livestock  improvement  syndicates, 
the  reforms  to  be  introduced  into  contracts  for  the  lease  of  rural  land, 
and  especially  the  subject  of  the  reform  of  the  agricultural  cornices. 

It  has  now  been  shown  that  the  ofl&cial  representation  of  agriculture 
is  in  Belgium  entrusted  to  three  classes  of  organisation  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  emanated  one  from  the  other.  The  first,  that  of  the  agri- 
cultural comices,  has  been  much  criticised,  and,  in  order  to  explain  the  spir- 
it and  scope  of  the  proposed  reforms,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  its  two 
chief  defects.  In  the  first  place  there  are  objections  to  the  mode  of 
constitution,  which  is  not  elective,  but  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
taxes  paid,  and  therefore  one-sided  and  imperfect.  Catholics  and  socialists 
are  agreed  on  this  point.  From  the  statistics  it  appears  that  only  2.8  %  of 
the  total  agricultural  population  is  represented  in  these  comices.  It  has 
been  justly  observed  that  the  high  contribution  exacted  by  most  of  them  from 
their  own  members  excludes  from  the  organisation  agricultural  labourers 
and  small  tenant  farmers  who  form  the  largest  part  of  the  agricultural 
population.  If  the  comices  are  really  to  represent  its  needs  it  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  reconstitute  them  on  a  wider  and  more  democratic 
elective  basis. 

In  the  second  place,  many  of  the  comicer  are  accused  of  not  fulfilling 
the  mission  entrusted  to  them,  sometimes  receiving  considerable  grants  trom 
the  Government  without  rendering  any  benefit  to  agriculture.  While  some  of 
the  comices  have  been  active  in  promoting  technical  agricultural  progress, 
many  others  give  no  sign  of  life,  take  no  initiative,  and  do  not  consider  the 
needs  of  their  district.  In  looking  over  the  preceding  table,  it  is  seen  that 
one  striking  feature  is  common  to  all  the  comices,  viz.  the  small  amount 
of  their  expenditure  in  comparison  with  their  income.  This  perhaps  shows 
that  many  scarcely  know  how  to  turn  their  resources  to  profit. 

All  this  explains  why,  on  many  occasions,  influential  members  of 
Parliament  have  demanded  that  the  public  grants  should  be  more  equally 
divided  among  the  comices  and  the  voluntary  agricultural  associations 
and  why  some  of  them  have  proposed  the  suppression  of  the  comices,  sug- 
gesting that  the  ofiicial  representation  of  agriculture  should  be  at  once  en- 
trusted to  the  voluntary  ?ssociations  so  widely  developed  in  recent  years. 
In  the  following  section  we  shall  consider  some  of  the  proposals  which 
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at   different  times   and  in  different  wa37S  have  been  made  in   order  to 
solve  this  delicate  and  important  problem. 


§  2.  The  principal  plans  for  the  reform 
of  agriclt.tural  representation. 


The  debates  and  discussions  on  the  subject  of  the  reform  of  agricul- 
tural representation,  in  Parliament,  in  the  technical  press  and  in  congresses, 
all  tiuTi  upon  one  fundamental  point,  \az.  whether  the  privilege  of  the 
official  representation  of  agriculture  should  be  confirmed  to  the  present  co- 
rnices or  conferred  on  the  voluntary  agricultural  associations  exclusively, 
or  whether  and  how  it  should  be  di\aded  between  the  two  classes  of 
associations.  Opinions  are  divided :  some  wish  the  cornices  to  be  preser\'ed 
for  the  purpose  of  this  representation,  of  course  after  they  have  been 
reformed;  others  give  their  preference  to  the  voluntar\^  associations,  chiefly 
because  of  their  greater  development,  and  others  propose  intermediate 
solutions.  The  proposals  submitted  to  the  Superior  Council  of  Agri- 
culture reflect  these  different  currents  of  opinion,  some  basing  the 
representation  on  the  voluntary  associations,  others  instituting  an  agri- 
cultural representation  independent  of  them.  Let  us  glance  for  a  moment 
at  the  two  groups  of  plans,  and  then  devote  a  special  section  to  the  recent 
bill  proposed  by  Denis. 

(A)  Proposals  based  on  voluntary  associations  :  (i;  Jacques  and  Renard 
Proposal.  According  to  this,  the  present  comices  would  be  preserved 
without  substantial  modification  of  their  organisation,  but  with  im- 
provements and  extended  powers,  voluntary  associations  being  granted 
representation  in  the  Superior  Council  of  Agriculture. 

(2)  Mellaerts  Proposal.  Unliketbe  foregoing,  this  proposes  to  entrust 
the  representation  of  agricultural  interests  in  every  canton  exclusively  to 
local  agricultural  professional  unions  recognised  by  the  law  of  March  31st., 
1898  (i)  and  to  the  delegates  of  such  unions.  These  would  form  provincial 
chambers,  which,  in  their  turn,  would  elect  delegates,  who  with  other 
members  would  compose  the  Superior  Council.  The  agricultural  comices 
would  thus  be  excluded  from  official  representation,  but  would  still  exist 
for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  by  means  of  competitions  and 
exhibitions. 

(3j  Proposal  for  a  Central  Section  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives. 
This  idea  dates  from  1901  and  is  thus  summarised  in  the  report  on  the 
agricultural  accounts  for  that  year  :  "  The  present  limits  of  the  comices, 
corresponding  with  those  of  tbe  cant)ns,   would    be    maintained.    There 


(i)  For  the  constitution,    the   objects   and    the    importance    of   professional    unions    in 
Belgiiun,  see  our  article  in  the  Bulletin  of  August,  1914,  pp.  i,  et  seqq. 
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would  therefore  be  as  many  cotnices  as  there  are  now,  and  perhaps  more, 
In  every  cornice  there  would  be  delegates  from  local  associations  in  the  differ- 
ent communes  of  the  canton  ;  each  association  appointing  a  numbe'r  of 
delegates  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  members.  The  total  number  of 
delegates  wouM  appoint  the  members  of  the  board  of  management  of  the 
comice,  and  the  total  number  of  comices  would  constitute  the  Provincial 
Society  of  Agriculture.  At  the  same  time,  t^e  muc'H  disputed  question  of  the 
representation  of  the  voluntary  associations  in  the  Superior  Council  cf 
Agriculture  would  be  solved.  For  this  it  would  be  safiicient  for  the  pro- 
vincial societies  to  appoint  members  who,  with  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Government,  would  form  the  Council.  " 

But  the  above  report  does  not  say  clearly  whether  the  present 
comices,  or  only  their  present  limits  would  continue  to  exist,  nor  yet 
what  associations  would  eventually  constitute  with  them  the  agricultural 
representation . 

(4)  The  Vliebergh  Proposal  (1909).  This  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  of  Mellaerts  :  the  comice  however  would  in  this  case  be  composed 
of  delegates  from  all  the  agricultural  associations  recognised  by  law  within 
its  district.  Among  these  would  be  included  not  only  unions  of  agiicultur- 
ists  and  agricultural  labourers,  but  also  syndicates  for  livestock  im- 
provement and  beet  cultivation,  co-operative  dairies,  mutual  livestock 
insurance  societies,  co-operative  societies  for  the  purchase  of  farm 
requisites,  co-operative  societies  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  produce 
for  their  members,  societies  of  agriculturists  tor  the  collective  use  of  machin- 
ery, and  in  general  every  society  of  agriculturists  or  peasants  with  an 
agricultural  object  recognised  by  the  justice  of  the  peace,  with  whom  rests 
the  final  decision  as  to  the  agricultural  character  of  the  associations. 

(5j  Francotte  and  d'Otreppe  Proposed.  This  is  an  attempt  to  unite 
the  comices  atid  the  voluntary  societies.  That  is  to  sa> ,  the  comices,  soci- 
eties and  provincial  commissions  would  still  exist,  but  above  all  there  would 
be  a  provincial  chamber  composed  of  a  commission  emanating  from  the  co- 
mices and  of  an  equal  number  of  delegates  appointed  by  voluntary  soci- 
eties. Thic  chamber  would  be  substantially  a  new  organisation  intended 
to  take  the  place  of  the  present  provincial  commissions,  the  functions  of 
which  would  henceforth  be  purely  administrative.  No  voluntary  societies 
would  be  considered  as  such,  except  those  for  insurance  and  credit,  cx)-oper-| 
ative  societies  for  purchase  and  sale,  and  agricultural  professional  imions,' 
all  of  which  must  have  obtained  legal  recognition.  As  regards  the  voluntary 
societies,  this  proposal  is  less  liberal  than  the  preceding  one.  In  the 
constitution  of  th  Superior  Council,  the  delegates  of  the  comices  and  the 
voluntary  associations  would  have  an  equal  share,  and  the  members 
nominated  by  the  Government  would  be  retained,  but  their  number, 
would  be  proportionately  reduced. 

(6)  The  Proposal  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Agriculture.  {December 
10th.,  1908,  and  January  2'jth.,  1909J.  This  resembles  the  foregoing,  al- 
lowing however  the  voluntary  societies  a  larger  share  in  the  pro\dncial 
organisation  of  agricultural  repiesentation.     It  would  be  always  societies 
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of  agricultural  interest  with  headquarters  in  the  province  and  civil 
personaUty  that  alone  would  have  voting  rights,  but  to  the  insurance 
and  credit  societies,  co-operative  societies  of  purchase  and  sale  and  agri- 
cultural professional  unions,  Hvestock  improvement  syndicates  would  be 
added. 

(Bj  Proposals  to  Constitute  Agricultural  Representation  Independ- 
ently of  Voluntary  Societies.  In  this  group  are  included  all  proposals  which 
aim  at  giving  a  democratic  character  to  the  reprrsentation  of  the  rural 
clarses,  by  calling  on  all  persons  directly  interested  in  agriculture  to  join 
in  constituting  it.  The  chief  proposals  subnrtted  to  the  International 
Agricultural  Congress  of  1895  were  of  this  kind,  as  was  also  that  of  Nie- 
zette,  of  1894,  on  which  for  the  sake  of  bre\'ity  we  avoid  dwelling.  Only 
one  proposal  of  the  kind,  that  of  De  Villermont,  was  submitted  to  the  Su- 
perior Council  of  Agriculture  but  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  it  in  the 
session  of  December  13th.,  1908,  because  its  radical  character  excited  \'igor- 
ous  opposition.  According  to  it,  none  of  the  older  organisations  should 
be  allowed  to  continue,  but  in  every  commune  a  comice  should  be  appoint- 
ed to  which  all  ciiltivators  should  belong,  registered  if  necessary  independ- 
ently of  their  own  act.  Besides  this,  a  cantonal  society  of  agriculture  should 
be  founded,  consisting  of  delegates  from  the  comices  and  also  a  provincial 
chamber  of  agriculture  formed  of  delegates  of  cantonal  societies  ;  finally, 
the  Superior  Council  should  be  appointed  by  delegates  from  the  pro- 
vincial chambers. 

Having  enumerated  these,  we  pass  on  to  the  bill  proposed  by  Denis, 
also  is  connected  with  the  second  group  of  proposals  which  tend  to  en- 
re  an  elective  system  of  representation  of  agrictdture  on  a  larger  basis. 


§    3.    The    DENIS   BII,!,. 

This  bill  was  brought  before  the  Belgian  Parliament  in  the  session 
|i  December  6th.,  1912.  Its  essential  aim  is  to  secure  to  all  classes  interested 
agricvdtural  production  a  system  of  direct  representation. 

For  this  purpose,  agricultural  comices  would  be  instituted  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  cultivated  land  and  their  districts  would  be  fixed 
so  as  to  correspond  with  the  characteristics  and  the  natural  limits  of  the 
various  agricultural  districts  in  the  country. 

In  these  comices  there  would  be  represented  :  (i)  proprietors  who  are 
not  cultivators  ;  (2)  proprietors  who  are  cultivators  ;  (3)  tenant  farmers ; 
(4)  servants  and  labourers  on  farms,  and  peasants  of  both  sexes,  em- 
ployed in  any  kind  of  labour. 

The  following  persons  without  distinction  of  sex,  if  they  have  reached 
the  age  of  21,  would  have  a  vote  for  the  election  of  these  various  classes 
of  representatives  of  agricultural  interests :  (i)  every  proprietor  who  within 
the  district  of  the  comice  lets  out  to  tenants  not  less  than  50  ares  of 
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land  ;  (2)  every  agriculturist  who  is  proprietor  of  more  than  half  the  land 
he  cultivates ;  (3)  every  tenant  farmer  who  rents  more  than  half  the  land 
he  cultivates  ;  (4)  every  paid  labourer  who  works  for  the  proprietor  or 
manager  of  a  farm,  chiefly  occupied  in  agriculture,  livestock  improvement, 
horticulture,  forestry  etc. 

The  first  two  groups  of  electors  would  form  one  single  electoral 
college.  Voting  would  be  compulsory  and  no  one  would  have  more  than 
one  vote. 

Every  comice  would  be  composed  of  :  (a)  two  representatives  from 
each  of  the  three  electoral  colleges,  for  every  rural  commune  within  its 
limits,  whatever  be  the  population  of  the  commune  ;  (b)  and  besides,  also 
in  the  case  of  each  of  the  three  colleges,  one  representative  for  every  50  in- 
habitants according  to  the  last  census  of  the  population  without  distinc- 
tion of  sex  or  condition,  whether  farmers,  scientific  agriculturists,  horticul- 
turists, sylviculturists,  landed  proprietors,  peasants,  servants  or  others 
employed  on  farms,  in  horticulture,  sylviculture  etc. 

The  principle  of  proportional  representation  would  prevail  in  the  elec- 
tions to  agricultural  cornices  separately  for  the  various  classes  of  candidates. 

The  comices  would  also  include  :  (i)  representatives  of  the  staff  of 
associations  of  agricultural  interest  such  as  syndicates,  co-operative  soci- 
eties, insurance  societies,  etc  ;  {2)  labourers  employed  in  such  associations; 
(3)  contractors  for  special  or  temporary  labour,  reaping,  weeding, 
threshing  etc. ;  (4)  labourers  directly  employed  by  such  contractors ; 
(5)  professors  of  agriculture  or  engaged  in  teaching  the  subject  in  the 
district  of  the  comice,  as  well  as  veterinary  surgeons,  chemists,  agricul- 
tural engineers,  and  doctors  working  in  country  districts. 

The  managing  staff  of  agricultural  associations  would  be  included  in 
the  electoral  body  of  the  second  and  third  classes  above  mentioned  according 
as  the  land  in  the  locality  is  generally  let  to  tenant  farmers  or  worked  b}^ 
the  proprietor.  I^abourers  on  the  land  are  included  in  the  4th.  class. 
Contractors  for  special  agricultural  work  and  the  labourers  they  employ 
would  be  classified  according  to  the  same  system.  The  representation  of 
both  would  correspond  with  the  number  of  delegates. 

Lastly,  every  elector  would  be  eligible  in  his  own  class  and  the 
representatives  are  elected  for  four  years. 

It  was  desired  that  not  only  agriculture  should  be  represented,  but 
also  science,  both  in  its  connection  with  agriculture  and  with  the  con- 
dirions  of  physical  and  intellectual  development  of  the  rural  classes,  con- 
sidering the  great  importance  science  applied  to  agriculture  has  acquired 
in  modern  times. 

To  this  complex  organisation,  Denis  in  his  bill  assigns  a  vast  programme 
of  investigation  and  a  wide  sphere  of  action,  not  merely  consultative  but 
also  practical  and  positive.  According  to  him  the  principal  objects  of  the 
comices  should  be  the  following  : 

(a)  to  take  into  special  consideration  the  interests  of  local  agricul-^ 
ture  and  of  the  rural  classes,  establishing  if  necessary  a  permanent  system 
of  inquiry  into  their  situation  and  conditions  ;  {b)  to  make  known  to  the 
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public  authorities  the  needs  of  agriculture,  and  the  desires  of  the  rural  class- 
es ;  {c)  to  supply  the  administrations  with  useful  information  as  to  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture  and  the  rural  classes,  to  assist  in  the  compilation 
of  agricultural  statistics  and  to  give  advice  on  varions  questions  submit- 
ted to  them  by  the  public  authorities  ;  (d)  to  consider  as  a  whole  the  re- 
lations between  proprietors  and  managers  of  landed  property  and  the  intro- 
duction of  legal  reforms,  or  reforms  of  contracts,  especally  in  regard  to 
the  duration  of  contracts  for  the  lease  of  land,  and  compensation  to  the 
tenant  for  improvements  in  his  holding ;  also  to  examine  custom-house 
and  fiscal  regulations  as  well  as  transport  rates  in  regard  to  landed  property, 
agriculture  and  agricultural  industries  ;  {e)  to  encourage  the  extension  of 
agricultural  and  land  credit,  professional  unions,  co-operative  societies 
and  societies  for  insurance  against  agricultural  risks,  as  weU  as  to  improve 
the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  rural  classes,  especially  of  peas- 
ants etc. 

To  the  comices  the  bill  also  assigns  special  functions  viz.  to  aid  in  the 
organisation  of  the  agricultural  labour  market,  to  forestall  and  to  remove, 
through  mediation,  conciliation  and  arbitration,  the  difficulties  and  con- 
flicts that  might  arise  more  especially  between  landlords  and  tenants,  and 
between  employers  and  peasants,  to  fix  rents,  to  seek  for  improved  systems 
of  lease  and  draw  up  model  contracts,  and  examine  into  the  more  improved 
forms  of  contract  for  indi\'idual  and  collective  labour  etc. 

In  order  effectually  to  perform  these  complicated  duties,  the  cornice 
would  be  divided  into  four  sections  corresponding  with  the  various  inter- 
ests represented;  ^-iz.  (i)  landed  property;  (2)  agriculture,,  sylviculture  and 
horticulture ;  (3)  labour ;  (4)  scientific  and  agricultural  instruction ;  each 
of  these  being  divided  into  various  branches. 

Each  section  or  sub-section  would  deliberate  separately  on  its  special 
subjects,  reserving  questions  of  general  interest  for  the  decision  of  the 
cornice. 

In  connection  with  the  programme  of  work  above  described  the  cornice 
would  have  also  two  conciliation  chambers.  The  first  would  consist  of 
delegates  of  the  representatives  of  landowners  and  tenant  farmers  in  equal 
proportion ;  the  second  of  delegates  ^of  tenant  farmers  and  of  their 
ser\'ants  and  labourers,  also  in  equal  proportion. 

These  chambers  would  endeavour  to  forestall  and  decide  peaceably 
questions  that  may  arise  between  landlords  and  tenants  about  the  lease 
of  land  and  between  cultivators  or  tenant  farmers  and  peasants  about 
labour. 

The  comices  would  have  power  to  form  a  federation  the  better  to  at- 
tain their  objects. 

As  to  the  provincial  societies  01  agriculture,  the  bill  proposes  that 
they  be  formed  of  two  delegates  for  each  of  the  three  electoral  col- 
leges above  mentioned,  and  of  two  delegates  of  the  class  including  teachers 
of  agricultural  subjects,  doctors,  veterinary  surgeons,  agricultural  engin- 
eers etc. 
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These  societies  would  occupy  themselves  with  all  the  subjects  and 
regulations  specified  above,  of  interest  for  agriculture  and  the  rural  classes 
within  their  own  district. 

I/astly,  the  Superior  Council  of  Agriculture  would  occupy  itself  with 
all  the  interests  of  national  agriculture  and  of  the  rural  classes,  as  well 
as  with  all  the  measures  connected  with  agricultural  progress  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  rural  classes. 

It  would  be  formed  of  delegates  from  the  provincial  societies,  the 
Government  having  power  to  appoint  delegates  with  right  to  speak  but 
not  to  vote  at  the  meetings,  selecting  them  from  special  lists  drawn  up  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NEWS. 


I.  —  Agricultural  co-operation  in  French  west  Africa.  —  A 
Decree  of  June  29th.,  1910  had  authorised  the  formation  in  French  West 
Africa  of  agricultural  thrift,  mutual  aid  and  loan  societies  among  the  nat- 
ives. The  results  obtained  have  been  so  remarkable  that  there  are  now  more 
than  300,000  adherents  belonging  to  ten  societies  in  Senegal  and  six  in 
Guinea.  A  new  Decree  of  January  8th.,  1915  aimed  at  still  further  extending 
their  action. 

The  first  article  of  this  Decree  assigns  the  following  duties  to  the 
societies : 

"  1st.,  to  ensure  the  formation  of  reserves  of  grain  to  be  selected  and 
kept  at  the  disposal  of  the  members  with  a  view  to  providing  seed  at  the 
proper  time  ; 

2nd.,  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  agricultural  conditions  and  the 
quaUty  of  the  agricultural  produce  and  the  harvest,  as  well  as  in  the  fight 
against  the  propagation  of  parasitic  affections  by  which  the  produce  suffers; 

3rd.,  to  purchase  agricultural  implements  or  such  as  are  required 
in  the  immediate  transformation  of  agricultural  produce  and  place  them 
at  the  disposal  of  the  members  imder  conditions  laid  down  b}  the  Board 
of  }klanagement  of  each  society  ; 

4th.,  to  assist  their  members  with  grants  in  money  or  in  kind,  mak- 
ing pro\nsion  for  their  defence  against  the  effects  of  drought,  inundations, 
epidemic  cattle  disease  and  other  natural  calamities,  assisting  tbem  ip 
case  of  illness  or  accident  ; 

5th.,  to  organize  long  term  mutual  agricultural  loans  in  kind  or  in 
money.  These  loans,  which  are  independent  of  the  usual  advances  to  mem- 
bers, are  granted  either  to  individuals  or  to  groups  or  collective  bodies. " 
The  formation  of  these  societies  is  decreed  by  the  Governor  General 
in  the  circles  or  regions  where  the  local  government  judges  it  possible  ; 
but,  once  a  society  has  been  founded  in  a  circle,  all  the  native  farmers  and 
livestock  improvers  resident  in  the  district  must  become  members  of  it. 
A  report  made  by  M.  Doumergue,  Minister  for  the  Colonies,  states  that  in 
French  West  Africa  as  in  North  Africa,  societies  of  this  kind  are  only 
formed  and  prosper  when  initiated  and  promoted  by  the  administrators. 

•    (Summarised  from  Jourfuzl  d'Agri&ulture  pratique  of  April  15th.,  1915). 
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2.  —  Agriculturai,  ASSOCIATION  IN  CHAOUiA.  —  The  custom  th^t 
seems  to  be  prevailing  in  regard  to  the  utilisation  and  colonisation  of 
Morocco  is  that  of  farming  in  association  with  the  natives,  as  direct 
farming  seems  up  to  now  to  be  left  to  those  societies  alone  that  dispose  of 
large  capital. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  results  obtained  by  indirect  farming  is 
afforded  by  the  work  of  a  French  farm  established  among  the  Oulad  Said 
(Cbaouia),  \vhich,  cultivated  in  association  with  Khammes,  gave  a  return  of 
50  %  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  year  1911,  a  very  good  agricultural 
year,  15  %  in  191 2,  an  average  year  and  only  suffered  insignificant  loss 
in  1913,   a  worse  year  than  had  been  known  for  a  long  time. 

The  form  of  the  contract  entered  into  with  the  Khammes  in  these 
regions  is  as  follows  : 

The  Tadjer,  or  proprietor,  who  takes  a  Khammes  into  his  service,  pro- 
vides him  with  an  Arab  plough,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  seed,  food  for  himself  and 
for  livestock.  For  a  week  of  actual  work,  the  Khammes  can  claim  a  double 
decalitre  of  wheat  or  barlej.  Sometimes  the  master  gives  his  employee 
advances  to  be  repaid  in  kind  at  the  time  of  harvest. 

The  Khammes  receives  at  the  harvest  the  fifth  of  the  produce  in  re- 
turn for  his  work  and  care.  One  of  the  advantages  in  employing  a  Kham- 
mes is  that  the  proprietor  does  not  suffer  by  the  fluctuations  of  the  labour 
suppiy  at  harvest  time,  as  the  employee  undertakes  all  the  agricultural 
work.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  proprietor  to  reside  on  the 
farm,  in  order  to  supervise  the  Khammes,  who,  otherwise,  would  not  scruple 
to  sell  the  seed  and  appropriate  to  himself  the  food  intended  for  the  plough 
oxen  ;  the  continual  presence  of  the  Tadjer  also  incites  the  Khammes  to 
fulfil  all  the  clauses  of  his  contract  punctually  and  to  respect  his  engage- 
ments. 

(Summarised  from  Bulletin  Economique  de  Maroc,  published  by  the  Service  Eco- 
nomique  of  the  Residence  Generate,  November-December,  191 3). 


3.  —  Institution  of  native  thrift  societies  in  morocco.  —  As 
in  all  Mussulman  countries,  usury  is  rife  in  Morocco.  In  his  improvidence, 
the  native,  deprived  of  his  means  of  subsistence  by  a  bad  harvest,  does 
not  hesitate  to  contract  loans  at  heavy  interest,  which  speedily  bring  him 
to  ruin  and  the  loss  of  his  land.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  institution 
in  Morocco  of  native  mutual  aid  and  loan  societies,  on  the  basis  of  those 
which  have  been  able  to  restore  the  jellaheenm  Algeria  and  Tunis  to  prosper- 
ity and  comfort,  has  been  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Protectorate 
Service. 

At  an  early  date,  the  regional  commanding  officers  and  civil  magistrates 
will  be  called  on  to  institute  in  their  districts  thrift  associations  on  the 
following  lines  : 
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Every  society  shall  have  as  many  sections  as  there  are  tribes  in  the 
territory ;  each  one  shall  conduct  its  business  separately  and  be  provided 
with  its  capital  and  an  interest  account. 

The  society  shall  be  managed  by  a  council  of  members  of  djemaa, 
with  the  caid  as  president.  At  the  military  or  civil  control  bead  quarters 
there  shall  be  a  board  of  management  presided  over  by  the  Calipha  of 
the  Sultan,  the  vice-president  being  appointed  by  the  superior  authority. 
The  caids  and  the  chioukh  shall  have  seats  on  the  board.  A  secretary 
and  treasurer  shall  also  belong  to  the  board. 

The  members  shall  be  bound  to  pay  an  annual  contribution  of  2  pesetas 
hassani  (i)  per  charrue  (2)  ploughed.  The  amount  shall  be  paid  at  the  date 
of  termination  of  the  harvest.  A  delay  may  be  granted,  however,  by  the 
Administrative  Council,  on  the  proposal  of  the  djemaa,  to  members  tempor- 
arily in  difl&culties,  but  this  delay  may  not  be  prolonged  beyond  the  date 
of  the  next  harvest.  The  Regional  Administrative  Council  may  even 
excuse  payment  of  the  annual  contribution  by  those  members  whose  in- 
solvency is  notified  by  the  djemaa. 

The  loans  will  be  granted  at  the  rate  of  5  %  per  annum,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  area  cultivated  and  the  funds  the  borrower  has  at  his  disposal, 
and  they  will  be  repayable  at  the  date  of  the  harvest. 

After  consultation  with  the  djemaa,  the  Regional  Administrative 
Council  may  grant  assistance  varying  with  the  requirements,  to  such  mem- 
bers whose  precarious  situation  caUs  for  it. 

(Summarised  from    Bulletin    Economique  du   Maroc,  published  by    the    Service 
Economique  of  the  Risidence  Ginirale,  September,  191 3). 

(i)  The  French  5  franc  piece  is  about  6  i)esetas  ha-ssani  25. 
(2)  The  charrue  is  about  8  or  10  hectares. 
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CO-OPERATION  IN  SPANISH  AGRICUIyTURE. 

(Continued)  (i). 

§  6.  Co-operation  for  production  and  sale. 

,  (a)  Syndicates  oj  orange-growers. 

We  have  seen  the  important  position  to  which  rural  banks  and  co- 
operative societies  for  mortgage  credit  have  attained  in  Spain  as  a  con 
sequence  of  their  wide  development  and  activity.  With  these  must  be 
mentioned  the  syndicates  of  orange-growers,  which  in  regard  to  their 
co-operative  organisation,  are  of  no  less  importance.  It  may  truly  be 
said  that  these  syndicates  constitute  the  most  perfect  form  of  agricultural 
co-operation  in   Spain. 

Co-operative  associations  among  citrus  fruit  growers,  which  take 
the  form  of  syndicates,  are  of  recent  origin  and  exist  only  in  the  eastern 
part  where  almost  the  whole  orange-crop  of  the  peninsula  is  produced  (2). 
In  fact  before  the  year  1908  in  Castellon  there  were  some  syndicates  of 
this  nature,  but  they  were  defective  in  organisation  and  theij  action 
was  limited.  No  syndicates  however,  were  in  full  vigour  until  the 
end  of  that  year,  when  at  Valencia,  the  principal  growers  united  with 
the  more  important  representatives  of  the  rural  class  to  discover  a  remedy 
for  the  bad  condition  of  their  trade,  which  general  opinion  attributed  to 
their  defective  system  of  sale  and  exportation  of  produce. 

The  good  seed  of  co-operative  organisation  was  sov/n  in  this  union, 
and  was  fostered  by  the  movement  of  rural  association  due  to  the  recent 
promulgation  of  the  law  of  1904  and  of  its  definite  provisions  added  in  1908. 
New  syndicates  arose  in  the  principal  orange-growing  centres  and  these 
were  all  soon  united   in    a    Federation.     It   was   certainly  not   an  easy 

(i)  The  first  part  of  this  article  appeared  in  the  number  of  this  bulletin  for  March,  1915 
pp.  10-27. 

(2)  The  provinces  of  Valencia  and  Castell6n  devote  respectively  about  20,000  and  16,000 
ha.  to  the  cultivation  of  citrus  fruit,  the  produce  of  which  in  Spain,  where  it  is  the  third  most 
important  crop,  represents  an  average  annual  value  of  from  70,000,000  to  75,000,000  pesetas. 
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matter  to  induce  agriculturists  to  sacrifice  their  independence  for  the 
common  good  but  praise-worthy  propaganda  for  this  end  was  carried 
on,  and  among  those  most  especially  active  in  this  work  we  must  mention 
Senores  Lassala,  Sarthou,  and  IvCtteir. 

To  give  a  comprehensive  idea  of  these  associations,  we  shall  briefly 
describe  the  regulations  of  that  of  Mi j  ares  de  Villareal  {Sindicaio  naranjero 
del Mij ares  deVillarreal)  which  was  taken  as  a  model  by  the  greater  number 
of  those  afterwards  established. 

This  syndicate,  as  well  as  all  the  others,  is  constituted  in  conformity 
with  the  law  of  January  28th.,  1906,  to  unite,  prepare  and  sell  in  common 
the  oranges  grown  by  its  members. 

The  S3mdicate  undertakes  the  charge  of  the  exportation  and  sale  of 
the  fruit  in  accordance  with  the  established  rules  and  each  member  must 
have  all  his  plantations  registered. 

Every  year  before  the  fruit  season  begins,  the  s>Tidicate  opens  a 
register  in  which  all  the  parcels  belonging  to  members  and  approved  by 
the  Committee,  with  their  extent  and  other  particulars,  are  duly  entered 
and  described.  In  no  case  may  a  member  reserve  to  himself  the  right 
to  sell  the  oranges  grown  in  any  of  these  registered  plots  to  any  other  per- 
son or  association  whatever. 

When  the  time  for  gathering  the  fruit  comes,  each  member  must 
declare  the  quantity  of  oranges  in  each  of  his  registered  plots,  and  this 
is  duly  noted.  After  this  registration  the  oranges  are  no  longer  the  private 
property  of  the  growler  ;  they  pass  to  the  group  and  are  henceforth 
completely  under  the  control  of  the  Committee  of  Management,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  plots  changing  owners. 

Ever  J'  year  the  Committee  fixes  the  price  for  each  class  of  fruit,  which 
remains  imchanged  during  the  entire  season.  Then,  as  the  fruit  is  gathered 
and  counted,  it  is  classified  as  "  choice  "  or  first  class,  2nd.  class  and  3rd. 
class.  Some  days  before  it  is  gathered,  experts  appointed  by  the  committee 
go  to  the  plots  and  classify  the  fruit. 

The  gathering  is  made  either  all  at  once  or  in  parts  according  to  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Committee  as  to  size,  class,  ripeness,  condition, 
and  other  particulars.  Every  day  the  owner  receives  a  receipt  for  the 
quantity  taken  away,  and  the  price  per  thousand  ;  to  the  price  per 
thousand  oranges  a  certain  sum  is  added  as  compensation  for  depreciation 
and  damages  dating  from  February  ist.,  according  to  a  scale  fixed  every 
year  at  the  first  general  meeting  (i).  At  the  final  settlement  these  compens- 
ations are  not  taken  into  account. 

The  Syndicate  must  see  that  the  orange  harvest  is  completed  on 
May  31st. 

If  the  market  and  available  funds  permit,  the  administration  .may 
grant    the    advances   it    considers    it    is    able   to   those    members    who 


(i)  The  scale  established  by  the  Syndicate  of  Mijares  de  VUlarreal  for  191 3-14  varied 
from  0.10  pesetas  on  February  3rd.  to  18  pesetas  on  June  30th. 
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ask  for  them.  The  harvest  finished,  the  annual  payments  are  made, 
and  all  obligations  incurred  by  the  syndicate  are  settled  out  of  the 
profits  arising   from  the  sale. 

But  whether  the  accounts  show  profits  or  losses,  all  gains  or  losses 
must  be  equally  shared  by  the  members  according  to  the  number  of 
thousands  of  oranges  which  each  has  contributed  to  the  common  stock. 
The  syndicates  are  directed  by  managing  committees  with  exten.sive 
powers  for  the  use  of  which  they  must  account  to  the  members'  general 
meeting  which  assembles  in  ordinary  session  twice  a  yea.r  in  the  month  of 
October  to  draw  up  its  programme  and  appoint  a  Committee  of  Man- 
agement and  again  at  the  end  of  the  harvest  for  the  settlement  of 
accounts. 

The  following  figures  show  the  increase  of  members  in  the  eastern 
districts  : 

Number 
Seasons  of  Syndicates 

1908-09 7 

1909-10 13 

I9IO-II 14 

1911-12 19 

I9I2-I3 22 

I913-I4 24 


The  Federation  of  orange-growers  was  formed  in  1909  by  the  various 
associations  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  markets,  providing  for  import- 
ation, arranging  for  the  distribution  and  forwarding  of  goods  etc.  As 
already  mentioned,  there  are  24  federated  co-operative  societies  with  3,214 
members  (i). 

The  aims  of  the  Federation  are  more  especially  : 

(i)  Purchase  in  common  of  manures,  machinery,  materials  and  ap- 
pliances for  combating  diseases  of  orange  trees  ; 


(i)  The  associations  forming  the  Federation  are  at  present:  The  co-operative  societies  of 
orange  growers  of  Burriana,  del  Este,  "  Victoria  "  of  Castellon,  "  I^a  Union  "  of  Algimia  of 
Alfaro,  of  Petres,  "  El  Ideal "  of  Algar,  "  El  Servol  "  of  Vinaroz,  "  I^a  Kama  "  of  Torreblanca, 
"  El  Fenix "  of  Algar ;  the  first  co-operative  society  of  orange-growers  of  Sagonto ;  the 
agricultural  syndicates  of  Mijares  of  Villarreal,  "El  Progreso "  of  Algar,  "Esperanto" 
of  Benavites,  of  Carlet,  of  Alginet,  "  El  Campo  "  of  Puebla  de  Vallbona ;  co-operative  society 
for  exportation  of  Onda;  syndicate  of  mutual  co-operation  and  protection  of  Benifay6  of 
Espioca ;  agricultural  and  co-operative  society  of  Beneguacil ;  agricultural  circle  of  Cattaroja, 
syndicates  of  orange-growers  of  Nules,  Villarreal  and  Gandia ;  the  agriculturists'  association 
of  Castell6n. 
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(2)  Utilisation  of  residuum  from  the  orange  plantations; 

(3)  Purchase  and  manufacture  of  materials  for  the  preparation  of 
the  fruit; 

(4)  Mutual  insurance  against  risks  of  transport  by  sea  and  land  ; 

(5)  Organisation  of  transport ; 

(6)  Establislunent  of  agencies,  appointment  of  representatives  for 
sales  abroad ; 

(7)  Organisation   of  commercial  missions  for  study  on  home  and 
foreign  markets ; 

(8)  Study  and  defence  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  co-oper- 
ative societies  belonging  to  the  Federation. 

We  may  say  that  all  these  various  objects  have  already  been  realised. 
The  Board  of  the  Federation  enters  into  an  agreement  with  the  head 
harbour -porter  for  the  shipment  of  the  fruit,  and  with  na\agation  compan- 
ies in  regard  to  the  freights  for  each  season  and  the  delivery  of  the 
fruit  on  the  different  markets.  At  the  more  important  ports  the  Feder- 
ation has  agents  who  receive  consignments  of  fruit  which  they  sell  by 
auction. 

Mutual  insurance  against  risks  only  began  during  the  last  season, 
so  we  have  no  parriculars  in  regard  to  it  at  present,  but  from  the 
information  which  the  manager  of  this  branch,  Senor  Sarthou,  has  kindly 
given  us,  it  seems  to  have  been  very  successful. 

The  Federation  carries  on  other  forms  of  business,  but  of  these  we 
shall  mention  ovly  one,  that  is  onion-growing.  This  was  undertaken  at 
the  request  of  some  of  the  members  and  is  still  only  in  its  infancy. 

The  following  table  gives  some  particulars  as  to  the  export  of  oranges 
in  the  season  1911-12  with  the  names  of  the  associations  sending  them 
and  their  destination  ; 


i8 
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Table  IV.  —  Number  and  Destinatiou  of  Cases  Exported  in  igii- 


Name  of  Association 


I^ondon 


I/iverpool 


Bristol 


Co-operative  Society  of  Orange 
Growers  of  Burriana   .    .    . 

Agricultural  Syndicate  of  Mija- 
res  de  Villareal 

Co-operative  Society  for  Ex- 
portation, of  Onda   .... 

Syndicate  of  Orange  Growers 
of  Villareal 

Syndicate  of  Orange  Growers 
of  Gandia  ........ 

First  Co-operative  Society  of 
Orange  Growers  of  Sagonto. 

Co-operative  Society  of  Orange 
Growers,  «  Victoria  »  of  Ca- 
stell6n 

Co-operative  Society  of  Orange 
Growers,  «  Bolena  »  of  Tor- 
reblanca 

Co-operative  Society  of  Orange 
Growers,  «  I^a  Union  »  of 
Algimia 

Agricultural  Ssmdicate,  «  El 
Progreso  »  of  Algar  .... 

Co-operative  Society  of  Orange 
Growers  of  Petres    .... 

Co-oper.Soc.  of  Orange  Growers 
« El  Ideal  »  of  Benavites   . 

Co-operative  Syndicate  of  Be- 
nifay6 

Co-oper.Soc.  of  Orange  Growers 
« El  Servol »  of  Vinaroz  .    . 

Agriculturalists'      Association   I 
of  Castell6n 

Agricultural  Syndicate, « Espe- 
ranto »  of  Benavites    .    .    . 


Total 


712  43,714 

3.974  29,080 

160  i  2,761 

i 

! 

2,088  i  3,855 

5,611  !  — 
1,203        795 


69 

— 

409 

69 

1,296 

217 

125 

— 

167 

161 

— 

1,189 

300 

495 

114 

406 

16,228 


417 


2,039 


85,224 


6,368 

2.349 

933 

2.927 


1,143 


149 


2,084 


15.953 


4,840 


1,165 


3" 


12,210 
114 

18,840 


2,911 
2,338 
1,097 
1,052 


395 


446 
551 

9,271 
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y   the   Associations   Composing   tJie 

Federation    of    Orange-Grou 

■ers 

Glaqpw 

NewcasUe 

[Hambnrg 

Sremen 

1 

Antwerp 

i 

Amsterdam 

Rotteidam 

Total 

1 
j 

i 

3.069 

1,678 

23,258 

3.921 

4,507 

12,154    , 

3.561 

108,387 

3,381   1 

2,413 

5,142 

3,841 

1,000 

1,879 

759 

57,483 

776   ^ 

893 

15,519 

550 

3,272 

610 

1 

654 

32,065 

844  , 

1,021 

3,055 

1,940 

2,675 

2,542    ' 

2.448 

25,650 

— 

— 

513 

— 

— 

— 

6,124 

t 

— 

5,054 

1 
4,455 

2,918 

1 

— 

14,544 

100  i 

— 

2,783 

130 

1.336 

j 

200 

594 

8,123 

239 

168  : 

5. 121 

488 

1,154  i 

t 

i 

126 

10,944 

~ 

! 

360 

— 

929  1 

490   \ 

1,848 

~~       j 

.   1 

1.763 

172 

901 

255-  j 

— 

3.569 

70  t 

—          i 

3,147 

868  , 

1,333  i 

907  : 

— 

7.838 

■—      ! 

— 

848 

1,068  i 

670 

— 

2,711 

— 

-      : 

1.356 

j 

264  1 

326  i 

2.455 

206 

218  j 

2.736 

1 
550 

289  1 

129  ! 

! 

6,091 

— 

— 

7,104 

1,612  i 

6,629 

~        i 

1,854 

I 

32.839 

—      . 

—      1 

120  j 

355  ! 

499 

1 

1,608 

m 

6,391  j 

77.879 

14,082  ; 

30,167  \ 

23,579 

i 

9.996  1 

i 

322,279 
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The  322,279  cases  exported  and  sold  according  to  this  table  in  1911-12 
contained  an  average  of  620  oranges  per  case,  that  is  in  all  about 
200,000,000  of  an  approximate  value  of  3,500,000  pesetas. 

(b)  Other  co-operative  societies  for  production  and  sale. 

Though  the  co-operative  societies  for  raising  citrus  fruit  are,  as  we 
have  said,  the  most  important  in  Spain,  yet  there  are  others,  both  for  pro- 
duction and  sale,  of  which  the  chief  are  composed  of  wine-growers,  dairy- 
men and  sugar  manufacturers. 

Co-operative  wine-making  is  not  frequent  in  Spain.  One  of  the  most 
important  societies  of  the  kind  is  that  of  Carmen  (Criptana).  Its  capital 
is  formed  of  200  shares  of  75  pesetas  each.  Kvery  shareholder  must  con- 
tribute to  the  society  4,000  kgs.  of  grapes  for  every  share  he  holds.  The 
shares  are  in  the  name  of  the  holder,  and  can  not  be  transferred  without 
the  consent  of  the  other  members. 

The  grapes  suppUed  to  the  society  by  its  members  are  paid  for  at 
the  market  price.  The  profits  are  shared  among  the  members  unless  the 
society  considers  it  desirable  to  devote  them  to  the  purchase  of  machinery. 

There  are  some  other  very  important  co-operative  societies  for  wine- 
making  such  as  that  of  the  syndicate  "  AleUa  Vinicola",  founded  by  the 
associations  composing  the  federation  of  wine-growers  of  the  north-east 
of  Spain. 

The  first  efEort  to  form  a  co-operative  dairy  in  Spain  is  quite  recent. 
Its  restdt  is  the  society  called  the  "  Queseria  Manchega  "  (the  Cheese  Fac- 
tory of  I,a  Mancha)  founded  at  Infantes  in  1913.  We  have  no  direct 
information  in  regard  to  its  organisation  and  work,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  modeiled  on  similar  societies  in  Switzerland.  The  results  obtained 
have  so  far  been  satisfactory;  in  fact  the  breeders  of  cattle  in  different 
rural  centres  propose  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Queseria  Manchega. 

Co-operative  sugar  factories  in  Spain  have  generally  given  satis- 
factory results.  In  most  of  these  the  shareholders  must  also  be  agri- 
culturists who  agree  to  contribute  to  the  factory  a  certain  quantity  of 
beet-root  for  each  of  the  shares  held  by  them.  The  profits  are  divided  in 
proportion  among  the  shareholders. 

In  other  co-operative  societies  it  is  not  necessary  for  every  member 
to  be  an  agriculturist.  In  these,  agriculturists  supply  the  raw  material 
as  purchase  price  of  shares ;  those  who  are  not  cultivators  purchase  shares, 
they  must  however,  in  addition,  advance  500  pesetas  for  each  share  of 
1,000  pesetas,  for  the  cost  of  manufacture.  This  advance  of  supplementary 
funds  is  repaid  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Among  the  most  important 
co-operative  societies  may  be  mentioned  those  of  San  Isidro  and  of  the 
Puresima  Concepcion,  both  of  which  are  established  at  Grenada. 

These  forms  of  co-operation  for  production  and  sale  are  not  yet 
widely  developed  in  Spain  ;  probably  the  most  important  are  the  co-oper- 
ative sugar  factories. 

We  may  add  that  some  attempts  at  co-operative  farming  have  been 
made  in  Bxtremadura,  but  they  have  not  as  yet  been  very  successful. 
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§  7.  Co-operative  purchase. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  in  Spain  there  is  no  agrictiltural  association 
which  does  not  either  continually  or  occasionally  make  purchases  in  com- 
mon of  farm  requisites,  manures,  seed  etc.  Collective  purchase  is  therefore 
the  most  usual  form  of  co-operation  in  agrictilture  in  Spain.  But  though 
it  is  common  to  nearly  all  rural  unions  very  few  have  any  special  organ- 
isation for  this  work.  What  has  been  aflirmed  of  co-operative  manifestations 
in  general  is  true  in  this  case,  viz.  that  in  most  cases  co-operative  pur- 
chase supphes  the  casual  necessities  of  rural  associations  already  formed 
without  any  regular  or  permanent  organisations. 

Xevertheless,  nearly  all  district  and  diocesan  agricultural  federatic^ns 
and  others  of  the  more  important  associations  have  special  sections  tor 
co-operative  sale. 

When  a  federation  receives  from  its  subordinate  associations  lists 
of  goods  required  it  calls  for  tenders  from  the  producers  of  such  goods. 
Thus  the  producers  are  placed  in  direct  commvmication  with  the  feder- 
ation, which  acts  as  the  representative  of  its  subordinate  societies.  In 
practice  this  system  meets  with  opposition,  through  the  natural  repugnance 
of  the  cultivator  to  make  engagements  in  advance.  To  ob\date  this 
difficulty,  some  associations  to  be  hereafter  described  purchase  on  their 
own  account  manures,  seed  and  implements,  which  they  have  reason  to 
beUeve  their  members  will  probably  need,  and  these  they  sell  at  a  price, 
which,  while  always  lower  than  the  current  market  price,  j^et  generally 
leaves  a  small  profit  for  the  federation.  But  the  want  of  the  necessary 
organisation  generally  precludes  resort  to  this  system. 

The  federations  which  effect  the  greatest  number  of  co-operative 
purchases  are  the  following;  the  "  Mirobrigense "  (Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
province  of  Salamanca),  with  thirty  syndicates,  to  which  belong  more  th^n 
1,500  agriculturists,  making  collective  purchases  of  raw  material  amount- 
ing annually  to  more  then  900,000  kgs. ;  the  Federation  of  CathoUc  Agri- 
cultural Syndicates  of  La  Rioja  established  at  Logrono,  with  73  federated 
syndicates,  the  purchases  of  which  amounted  in  1913  to  583,646  pesetas  (i) ; 


( I )  The  goods  suppfied  by  the  Association  to  the  syndicates  in  1 9 1 2  were :     pesetas 

American  vines  (grafts,  tooted  and  other  cuttings) 9,386 

Seed  (21,720  kgs.) 6,925 

Trees    (1,663) 932 

Machines  (sorters,  presses,  harrows,  etc) 3.095 

Apparatus    used     in     vine     growing     (pulverisers,     spraying 

machines  etc  ) i,947 

Sulphate  of  copper  (44.458  kg.) 27,287 

Flowers  of  sulphiir  (67,348  kg.) 16,636 

Spring  manure  {129,700  kg.) 20,533 

Autumn  manure  (2,976,500  kg.) 353.689 

-Articles  of  consumption 116,000 

Other  articles 27,216 

Total  .    .    .  583,646 
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the  Federation  of  Valladolid ;  the  Montanesa  (Santander)  ;  that  of  the 
diocese  of  Burgos,  and  others. 

Besides  the  Federations,  there  is  an  agricultural  association  of  great 
importance  for  its  collective  purchases,  viz.  "  The  Association  of  Agri- 
culturists of  Zaragoza " .  Its  system  is  the  following ;  it  buys  goods 
without  any  preUminary  engagement  on  the  part  of  its  members,  who 
afterwards  purchase  from  it  such  goods  as  they  need  at  a  price  which 
covers  only  the  cost  at  the  centre  of  production  or  charged  by  the  import- 
ing firm,  and  that  of  carriage  and  storage. 

This  association  has  3,100  members  distributed  among  303  locahties. 
The  services  it  renders  to  them  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 


Table  V.  —  Account  of  the  manure  in  stock,  and  bought  and  sold 
by  the  Association  during  the  year  1913-1914. 

£)f .  Amount  in  pesetas 

In  stock  on  April  ist 16,964.85 

Manure  bought  during  the  year 670,335.55 

Carriage  by  rail 30,951.40 

Porterage 4,646.60 

Rent  of  stores 2,700.00 

Salaries 4.737-50 

Insurance  premiums 128.20 

Wages  of  workmen,  sacks,  receptacles,  etc.    .    .        .  1,797.10 


Total    .    .    .         732,261.20 


Cr. 


Manure  sold  (5,115,022  kgs.)    .    .723,061.75 
In  Stock  (155,  404  kgs.)    ....    24,397.95 

Total    .    .    .         747,459.70 

Profit    .        .  15,198.50 
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Table  VI.  —  Account  of  seeds  in  stock  and 
those  bought  and  sold  by  the  Association  during  the  year  1913-1914. 

J)r.  Amoant  in  pesetas 

In  stock  on  April  ist.,  1913       3,191.05 

Seed  bought  during  the  year 29,679.35 

Carriage  by  rail    ...           58955 

Porterage 17380 

Sacks  and  packing  cloths 450.00 

Workmen,    bags 614.65 

Wear  and  tear  of  machinery  and  repairs     .    .    .  7655 


Total  ....  34774-95 


Cr. 


Seed  sold 31,388.55 

Received  for  sorting  1,137  ^s.  of 

com  belonging  to  the  members        475 ,50 

In  stock 3.74745 

Total   .    .    .  35,611.50 

Profit   .    .    .  836.55 


Previous  to  the  constitution  of  this  association,  the  consimiption  of 
chemical  manure  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zaragoza  was  unimportant. 
While  this  was  partly  due  to  the  want  of  technical  instruction  among  the 
agriculturists  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  small  resvilts  obtained  by 
those  who  tried  the  effect  of  the  manures  had  also  an  influence.  This  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  agriculturists  had  to  buy  the  manures 
through  unscrupulous  intermediaries,  who  in  order  to  realise  large  profits 
generally  sold  maniires  of  bad  quaUty  and  not  adapted  either  to  the 
land  or  to  the  crops  for  which  they  were  intended. 

The  Association  of  Agriculturists  of  Zaragoza  has  not  only  suppUed 
manures  of  good  quahty,  but  has  instituted  an  agricultural  laboratory 
which  gives  advice,  and  analyses  earth,  seeds,  etc.  for  the  members.  Xow 
that  the  agriculturists  are  convinced  of  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from 
the  use  of  manures  adapted  to  their  land  and  their  crops,  a  constant  increase 
is  observed  in  the  consvunption  of  these  manures  by  the  members  of  the 
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Association.     The  following  figures  show  the  continual  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  manures  during  the  ten  years  from  1900  to  1910. 


Tabi,E  VII.  —  Increase  in  the  amount  of  manure  supplied 
by  the  Association  in  the  years  from  1900  to  1910. 

Years  Manures  Supplied 

(kgs.) 

I9OO-I9OI 116,333 

I9OI-I9O2 299,079 

1902-1903 ....  37i>i44 

1903-1904 1,130,841 

1904-1905 .  1,151,593 

1905-1906 1,643,707 

1906-1907 1,760,137 

1907-1908 2,709,489 

1908-1909 3,395,867 

1909-1910 3,928,638 


This  short  account  must  not  be  closed  without  mention  of  the  "Agricul- 
tural Syndicate  of  Jelo",  which  deserves  notice  for  its  co-operative  pur- 
chases of  agricultural  machinery,  the  "  Agricultural  Syndicate  of  Pilona" 
well  known  for  its  suppUes  of  manure  and  seed  and  for  its  selected  breed- 
ing stock ;  the  Syndicates  of  Casbas,  of  Villa  de  Hecho  and  others  worthy 
of  notice  for  their  co-operative  purchases  in  general. 


* 
*  * 


From  this  brief  sketch  a  general  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  con- 
dition of  agricultural  co-operation  in  Spain.  Undoubtedly  there  is  still 
much  to  be  done,  especially  if  comparison  be  made  with  the  development 
of  this  branch  of  co-operation  in  those  countries  which  are  at  the  head  of 
agricultural  progress.  However,  it  is  certainly  true  that  if  we  consider 
the  special  conditions  of  the  country,  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  rural  class- 
es, and  the  state  of  agricultural  technique,  factors  which  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Spain  often  form  obstacles  to  the  association  movement,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  rural  co-operation  in  this  country  has  of  late  made  re- 
markable progress,  and  attained  perfection  of  form  in  the  syndicates  of 
orange-growers,  and  in  the  rural  banks  of  Extremadura  above  described. 
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Certain  advocates  of  agricultual  co-operation  have  for  some  time 
feared  that  an  isolation  in  the  midst  of  association  would  arise,  that  is  an  isol- 
ation of  the  associations,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  general  federations  are 
slow  to  constitute  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  others  maintain  that 
such  fears  are  premature,  considering  that  a  general  federative  organis- 
ation ought  to  be  the  product  of  a  degree  of  development  not  yet  attained 
by  most  co-operative  societies  in  rural  Spain. 

But  in  fact  the  progress  made  of  late  by  the  co-operative  movement 
in  Spain  shows  that  it  is  really  developing  and  so  far  from  pausing  is 
steadily  advancing  in  proportion  to  the  appreciation  of  the  advantages 
to  be  obtained  by  its  means. 

We  may  therefore  hope  that  w-ith  the  aid  of  the  pubUc  authorities,  agri- 
cultural co-operation  in  Spain  will  soon  reach  the  position  it  ought  to  hold 
in  a  country  where  the  cultivation  of  the  land  is  the  chief  source  of  wealth 


NOTICES  OF  SOME  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  REIvATING 
TO  CO-OPERATION  AND  ASSOCIATION. 


GREAT    BRITAIN   AND    IREI,AND. 


ADSETT  (W.  H.) :  Agricultural  Co-operation.  A  series  of  six  articles  in  Co-operative  News 
Vol.  XI, VI,  Nos.  4-9,  January  2 3rd. -February  27th.,  1915. 


The  writer,  in  a  series  of  short  articles,  describes  the  growth  and  pres- 
ent position  of  the  different  branches  of  agricultural  co-operation  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  Inevitably  bis  account  of  the  development  of  the  move- 
ment is  largely  a  record  of  the  work  of  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Soc- 
iety, and  he  acknowledges  the  assistance  he  has  received,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  material,  from  Mr.  J.  Nugent  Harris  the  secretary  of  that 
Society. 

He  deals  with  co-operation  in  the  poultry  and  dairy  industries,  with 
small  holdings  and  credit  societies,  and  with  the  work  of  the  few  large  pur- 
chase and  sale  societies  vihich  exist  in  England  and  Wales.  His  final  art- 
icle is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  proper  relation  between  the  agricul- 
tural co-operative  societies  and  the  distributive  stores,  —  between,  that  is 
to  say,  the  organised  producers  in  the  villages  and  the  organised  consum- 
ers in  the  towns.  Since  1908,  energetic  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop 
mutual  trading  between  these  two  branches  of  the  co-operative  movement . 
Joint  conferences  of  the  representatives  have  been  held  and,  quite 
recently,  three  sub-committees  have  been  appointed,  for  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively.  Inter-trading  between  agricultural 
co-operative  societies  and  industrial  and  distributive  co-operative  socie- 
ties amounted  in  value,  in  1913,  to  a  total  of  £229,416.  The  question  of 
arranging  inter-trade  relations  is  one  of  peculiar  difficulty  upon  which 
the  writer  is  entitled  to  speak  with  authority,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  regret 
that  the  final  article  of  the  series  is  so  short. 
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ITALY. 


FEDERAZIONE   SlCnJANA   DELLE   COOPERATIVE.   L,.\   COOPERAZIONE   AGRICOLA    IN    SiCILIA    NEL 

1914  {Sicilian  Federation  of  Co-operative  Societies.  Co-operation  in  Sicily  in  1914).  Gir- 
genti,  Sidly,  1915,  pp.  32. 

This  is  a  report  on  the  progress  made  by  the  "  Federazione  Siciliana 
delle  cooperative  "  of  Girgenti  in  the  year  1914,  by  its  General  Secretary, 
Prof.  Enrico  La  Loggia.  From  this  pubhcation  we  learn  that,  at  the  end  of 
1914,  the  federated  societies  were  56  with  11,257  members.  They  are 
mostly  land  credit  banks,  acting  as  intermediary  organisations  for  the  Bank 
of  Sicily,  for  its  land  credit  business.  The  deposits  they  had  received 
amounted  on  the  31st.  of  December,  1914  to  763,700  frs.  and  their  capital  to 
2,849,179  frs.  Their  total  reserve  funds  amounted  to  91,593  frs. ;  as  against 
72,871  frs.  in  1913. 

In  1 91 4,  the  work  of  the  special  "  Azienda-concimi  "  {Manure 
Business)  connected  with  the  Federation  was  considerable,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  figures :  goods  and  machinery,  receipts,  239,278 frs. ; 
goods  and  machinery,  expenditure,  246,200  frs.  ;  banking  business, 
389.379  frs.  ;  bills  discounted,  85,868  frs. ;  general  business  done, 
960,715  frs.;  superphosphates  delivered,  226,129  frs.;  machinery  and 
implements,  7,990  frs. ;  seeds  3,887  frs. ;  various  manures  and  anticrypto- 
gamic  materials,  8,194  frs.;  net  profits,  2,667  frs. 


VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


PEARSON  (Raymond  A.) :  Agricultural  Organisations  in  European  Countries.  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin,  No.  66,  pp.  451-636,  ill.  Albany,  N.  Y., 
December,  1914. 

The  author  of  Agrictdtiiral  Organisations  in  European  Countries  was 
for  nearly  four  years  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  On  retiring  from  that  position,  early  in  1912,  he  was  requested  by 
the  Governor  to  \'isit  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  studying  agricultural  con- 
ditions there,  and  prepare  a  report  of  his  observations  with  special 
reference  to  agricultural  co-operation.  His  report  —  the  present  volume  — 
is  a  somewhat  superficial  description  of  the  chief  agricultural  organisations 
in  practically  every  country  in  Europe  in  which  co-operation  has  made 
any  progress  at  all.  The  volume  is  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  photo- 
graphs which  help  very  greatly  to  give  reaUty  to  the  author's  descriptions. 

In  an  introduction  to  the  report  Dr.  Pearson  calls  attention  to  a  num- 
ber of  considerations  which  it  is  important  to  emphasise  in  view  of  the  fact 
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that  the  report  itself  is  intended  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  guide  to  farmers 
in  the  United  States  who  are  seeking  for  forms  of  co-operation  adapted  to 
their  particular  needs.  He  points  out,  in  the  first  place,  that  successful 
co-operative  societies  have  never  been  founded  without  hard  work  upon  the 
part  of  the  promoters,  even  in  those  cases  where  some  obvious  advantage 
was  to  be  obtained  through  combined  action.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  America  retail  and  other  dealers  often  conduct  their  business  on  a 
very  narrow  margin  of  profit,  and  that,  where  this  is  so,  there  is  little  or 
nothing  to  be  gained  through  co-operative  buying  or  selling.  Finally,  he 
insists  that  co-operation  can  only  succeed  if  responsibihty  is  placed  directly 
upon  the  individuals  who  compose  the  societies,  since  only  thus  is  it 
possible  to  secure  the  personal  interest  and  activity  which  are  essential. 


Part  11:  Insurance  and  Thrift 


AUSTRIA. 


HAIL  INSURANCE  IN  1913. 


SOURCE : 

Max  I^indorfer  (Dr.) :  Report  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry  of 
I^ower  Austria  and  an  article  on  the  same  subject  in  No.  2.05S  of  the  "  Walmanns  Verst- 
cherungs-Zeitschrift  "  of  Berlin. 


In  1913  the  number  of  persons  insured  against  hail  in  all  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy  showed  a  remarkable  diminution,  a  decrease  of 
about  1,000  poHcies  for  the  Provincial  Institute  of  Lower  Austria  and  a 
similar  decrease  for  the  societies  limited  by  shares  in  Lower  Austria ;  in 
Upper  Austria  a  decrease  of  708;  in  Salzburg  163,  in  Bohemia  1,175,  in 
Moravia  665,  in  Galicia  1,790  and  in  Hungary  11,642.  A  tendency  to 
diminution  had  shown  itself  in  1912;  this  increased  in  1913  with  a  marked 
reduction  of  the  value  insured  and  the  amount  of  premiums.  But  we 
must  observe  that  the  diminution  Aas  not  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  pel  sons,  insured,  because  it  affected  principally  small  and  very  small 
amounts.  Of  tht  11,642  policies  less  taken  out  in  Hungary,  82  %  corre- 
sponded with  those  of  peasants  insuring  for  sums  imder  2,000  crowns, 
and  II  %  with  sums  of  from  2,000  to  6,000  crowns  ;  in  the  district  of 
Vienna  the  entire  loss  was  in  amounts  not  exceeding  6,000  crowns  and  in 
Bohemia  almost  entirely  in  amounts  of  less  than  10,000  crowns.  So  to 
this  we  must  attribute  the  fact  that  the  insured  capital  did  not  suffer 
the  reduction  which   might    be    expected   from   the   smaller  number  of 
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policies.  The  loss  was  rendered  less  appreciable  in  some  provinces  or  it  was 
compensated  for  in  the  increased  amount  of  the  premiums  which  the 
societies  had  to  ask  because  of  the  unfavourable  state  of  hail  insurance 
business. 

The  causes  of  this  decrease  in  business  which  contrasts  sharply  with 
the  increase  of  the  transactions  of  other  branches  of  insurance  may  be 
found  chiefly  in  the  state  of  the  weather  in  the  autumn  of  1912,  and  in 
the  whole  of  1913.  The  humidity  of  the  autumn  greatly  hindered  farm- 
work  in  winter,  in  parts  rendering  it  totally  impossible.  In  certain 
districts  of  Bohemia  where  beet  is  grown  the  winter  sowing  of  corn  was 
delated  because  the  beet  crop  was  still  in  the  ground  in  November  and 
December  and  the  sowing  of  summer  wheat  and  barley  could  not  be  made 
until  the  first  months  of  the  new  year.  But  the  winter  of  1912-13  was  not 
favourable  to  any  sowing.  When  fine  weather  came  at  the  end  of  March 
and  beginning  of  April,  work  was  resumed,  but  soon  the  temperature  again 
changed.  The  return  of  the  cold  hindered  the  development  of  vegetation 
and  had  a  consequently  unfavourable  effect  on  the  number  of  policies  taken 
out  by  farmers.  Thus  in  Bohemia  especially  where  bail  insurance  had  for 
some  years  been  profitable,  the  experience  previously  made  was  confirmed 
that  in  those  places  where  little  hail  had  fallen,  the  farmers  neglected  to 
insure,  and  as  regards  Hungary  the  stimulus  of  the  very  serious  and 
numerous  hailstorms  of  the  preceding  year  was  now  wanting.  Besides,  we 
shall  remember  that  though  the  general  financial  condition  of  the  countrj^ 
inclined  the  farmers  to  save,  yet  the  depression  had  also  its  effect  on  this 
branch  of  insurance. 

In  relation  also  to  this  subject  we  must  mention  that  among  the 
large  Hungarian  proprietors  another  cause  began  to  effect  insurance 
against  bail.  Among  the  sugar  manufacturers  there  was  a  project  for 
insuring  their  beet  crops  in  turn,  from  time  to  time  or  year  by  year,  by  means 
of  syndicates  for  mutual  insurance.  The  first  advocate  of  this  idea  was 
the  late  Baron  Joseph  de  Hatvany  but  after  his  death  the  movement  sub- 
sided. We  not  do  know,  however,  whether  it  is  quite  abandoned  or  whether 
it  ma}''  be  again  taken  into  serious  consideration  and  acted  on.  The  bad 
results  hitherto  obtained  in  Hungary  from  hail  insurance  are  certainly 
not  encouraging  to  the  advocates  of  such  a  scheme  for,  according  to  the 
statistics  of  Iranyi,  the  Austro-Hungarian  societies  lost  in  1878  and  later 
over  hail  insurance  22,459,000  crowns  or  4  %  of  the  net  premiums  paid. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the  financial  results  of  hail  insurance 
were  not  unfavourable.  Though  in  Moravia  the  claims  absorbed  more  than 
100  %  of  the  premiums,  in  Bosnia  and  Hungary  the  societies  obtained 
profits  by  no  means  despicable,  though  the  brilliant  hopes  for  the  year  were 
not  realised  —  hopes  which  in  Hungary  especially  existed  even  until  July. 

With  regard  to  the  meteorological  conditions  of  191 3  affecting  hail 
insurance,  the  hail  storms  in  the  mountain  distiicts  during  the  month  of 
June  were  violent,  and  the  claims  in  these  districts  absorbed  more  than 
half  of  the  income  from  premiums.  The  weather  afterwards  was  not  such 
as  to  improve  the  situation. 
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Bohemia  was  completely  free  from  meteorological  disasters,  and  to 
this  fact  may  be  attributed  the  good  financial  position  of  the  hail 
insurance  societies  there.  Galicia  suffered  severely  in  1913,  especially 
in  June  and  August,  and  here  the  expenditure  quite  swallowed  up  the 
income. 

In  Hungary,  hailstorms  in  July  seriously  damaged  the  harvest,  but 
the  returns  for  the  year  were  better  than  were  expected  and  there  was  some 
profit  gained  by  the  societies  which,  as  we  know,  suffered  the  loss  of 
a  million  in  191 2.  In  the  branch  insuring  "  fruit  "  aU  over  Austria  there 
was  a  falling  off  of  business,  and  the  insurance  of  tobacco  in  1913  did  not 
give  good  results  by  reason  of  the  bad  seasons  and  violent  hailstorms. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  policies  issued  bj'  the  insur- 
ance societies  in  the  countries  of  the  monarchy  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance for  this  branch  of  insurance,  together  with  the  sums  assured;  it 
contains  also  the  figures  necessary  to  ascertain  the  extension  of  hail 
insurance,  and  at  the  same  time  permits  of  a  comparison  of  the  yield  from 
hail  insurance  according  to  the  territory  or  the  district  concerned. 


I<ower  Austria . 

Upper  Austria, 

Salzburg    .   .    . 

Bohemia    .    .    . 

Moravia     .   .    . 

Silesia 

Galicia  and  Bucovina 

Hungary  and  depend- 
ent territories   .   .    . 


Number 

Df 

Societies 

to  which 

the  Data 

Refer 


Number 

of 
Insured 
Persons 


\  Number 
Premiums    ;        of 


Amount  Assured 


Paid 


Persons   >  Claims  Paid 
Suffering 


5.695 
6,145 
601 
8,806 
6,864 
1,592 
7.065 

67.134 


13,901,500 
10,656,400 
718,400 
51,909,410 
31,871,000 
5,432,000 
54.907,555 


313,743 

1.075 

166,094 

502 

17,610 

4 

2,012,698 

2,521 

671,373 

1.530 

92,877 

180 

1,533.588 

1,031 

0,319.751 

22,153 

237,488 
48,764 

233 
751,690 

679,433 

50,970 

718,771 

6,286,434 


The  societies  have  granted  to  farmers  the  right  of  insuring  grain  al- 
ready cut  and  bound,  up  to  ten  days  after  cutting,  by  means  of  a  slight 
addition  to  the  premium,  and  this  concession  has  been  widelv  taken 
advantage  of  by  agriculturists. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  premiums  of  the  national  societies 
from  1887  to  1 91 2  is  as  follows  : 
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1887   Crowns   19,473,172 

1900   Crowns   16,746,780 

1888 

)       17,281,146 

I90I 

17,377,124, 

1889 

)       19,050,596 

1902     > 

17,613,445 

1890     ) 

)       16,344,862 

1903 

17.909.735 

1891 

)       14,805,268 

1904 

19,304,562 

1892 

14,720,670 

1905 

)    20,325,967 

1893 

12,331,564 

1906     ) 

23,076,443 

1894 

13,874,440 

1907 

20,754,449 

1895 

12,710,550 

1908     ) 

)     25,071,262 

1896 

13,845,032 

1909 

)     26,892,794 

1897 

15,470,194 

I9I0     ) 

30,492.463 

1898 

19,284,444 

I9II     ) 

29,019,807 

1899 

20,062,026 

I9I2 

30,886,748 

The  average  value  of  insurance  policies  in  Bohemia  in  1913  was  5,894 
crowns  against  5,859  in  1912,  and  4,909  in  1911 ;  in  I^ower  Austria,  in  Upper 
Austria,  in  Salzburg,  Moravia  and  Silesia,  3,551  crowns  against  3,350 
in  1912  ;  in  Galicia,  7,913  crowns  against  6,673  in  1912,  and  7,743  in  1911 ; 
in  Hungary  5,114  crowns  against  5,032  in  1912,  and  5,000  in  1911. 


DENMARK. 


I.  IXSURAXCE  AGAINST  ACCIDENTS 
IN  AGRICULTUIL\L  WORK  IN  RECENT  YEARS. 


§  I.  The  bill  for  the  reform  of  the  existing  legislation. 

In  Denmark,  the  first  law  dealing  with  insurance  against  accidents  in 
work  dates  from  1898.  It  was  concerned  with  the  accidents  befalling  in- 
dustrial workers,  for,  in  this  country,  as  elsewhere,  this  was  the  first  cate- 
gory of  workers  for  whom  provision  was  made,  as,  being  the  most  exposed  to 
risks  and,  existing  in  populous  centres,  it  was  able  more  easily  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  legislator  (law  of  January  7th.,  1898;  sup- 
plementary laws  of  May  15th.,  1903,  and  December  ist.,  1913).  The  insur- 
ance of  fishermen  was  afterwards  provided  for  (April  3rd.,  1900 ;  sup- 
plementary law  of  March  30th*,  1906);  that  of  sailors  (April  ist.,  1905) 
and  only  in  the  last  place  was  any  similar  measure  adopted  on  behalf 
of  labourers  engaged  in  agriculture,  horticulture  and  sylviculture 
(May  27th.,  1908).  In  a  word,  we  have  to  do  with  a  gradual  development ; 
on  the  one  hand,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  statistics  necessary  to  establish 
the  frequency  and  amount  of  the  various  accidents,  and,  on  the  other,  because 
the  insurance  against  accidents  in  work  constitutes  a  problem  of  such 
gravity  and  connected  ^ith  so  many  and  such  important  interests,  it  was 
not  possible  to  introduce  it  at  once  for  all  the  categories  of  workers.  The 
multiplicity  of  laws  could  not  fail  to  bring  about  a  certain  disparity  in 
the  treatment  of  accidents.  In  1898,  when  the  first  law  was  passed, 
insurance  against  accidents  in  work  was  still  a  new  thing,  the  successive 
laws  were  inspired  by  different  motives  dictated  gradually  by  the  experience 
of  insurance  in  Denmark  or  elsewhere.  To  eliminate  this  disparity  between 
the  various  laws,  as  weU  as  the  defects  which  had  been  revealed  in  each 
of  them ;  to  harmonise  in  a  single  organism  the  different  branches  of  accident 
insurance ;  to  extend  the  obligation  and  benefits  of  insurance  (now  that 
it  was  more  possible  approximately-  to  establish  the  risks)  to  new  cate- 
gories of  workers ;  such  were  the  aims  that  demanded  a  remodelling  and  re- 
vision of  the  legislation  and  led  to  a  bill  for  an  organic  law  which  was 
laid  before  Parliament  on  January  14th.  of  the  present  year.     This  bill 
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does  not  aim  at  effecting  any  violent  change  in  the  existing  legislation, 
but  only  at  unifying,  completing  and  perfecting  it  (i).  The  fundamental 
principle  that  inspires  it  is,  that  every  employer  is  bound  to  compensate 
the  persons  in  his  employ  for  any  accidents  arising  in  the  course  of  their 
work,  or  from  the  work  itself. 

In  this  manner,  according  to  the  new  bill,  all  the  workers  are  in  prin- 
ciple subjected  to  insurance.  Purely  occasional  workers  are  excepted, 
but  it  is  important  to  note  that  this  exception  does  not  extend  to  casual  agri- 
cultural workers.  In  all  these  respects  the  bill  in  question  does  not  conflict 
with  the  previous  laws,  but  enlarges  their  scope ;  especially  inasmuch  as  it 
does  away  with  the  limit  previously  established  for  the  minimum  importance 
of  the  undertaking. 

As  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  while  according  to  the  law  in  force 
(May  27th.,  1908)  the  obligation  of  insurance  for  workers  receiving  regular 
wages  and  for  occasional  workers  (including  the  superintendent  who  does  not 
receive  an  annual  salary  above  1,500  crs.)  ceases  when  the  value  of  the  farm  as 
shown  in  the  cadastre  is  less  than  6,000  crowns,  in  the  bill  this  minimum 
limit  is  abolished.  By  this  means,  the  legal  inequality  between  the  work- 
ers on  small  and  on  large  farms  is  removed,  as  the  disparity  of  treatment 
has  gradually  become  less  justifiable,  with  the  ever  increasing  industrial- 
isation, not  only  of  large  but  also  of  small  holdings,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  accidents  on  small  farms. 

The  bill  reaffirms  the  principle  that  the  master  is  not  directly  to  under- 
take the  risk  (in  view  of  the  possibility  of  his  being  unable  to  pay  the  compens- 
ation) but  is  to  transfer  it  to  some  institute  authorised  for  the  purpose.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  important  innovation  is  introduced  regarding  the  institute 
of  insurance,  for  though  only  applying  it  In  the  case  of  the  insurance  of 
sailors  and  fishermen,  the  bill  introduces  the  principle  of  the  compulsory 
formation  of  consortiums  among  masters  in  the  same  line  of  work.  Such 
consortiums,  analogous  to  the  "  Berufsgenossenschaften  "  of  Germany, 
owing  to  the  wise  spirit  of  prudence  animating  Danish  legislation,  would 
only  be  compulsory  for  the  present  in  the  case  of  the  above  mentioned  oc- 
cupations, but  the  rule  could  subsequently  easily  be  extended  to  others, 
including  agriculture. 

The  number  of  persons  for  whom  insurance  is  compulsory  under  the 
new  bill  is  increased  very  coUvSiderably.  In  fact,  while  in  Denmark  small 
holdings  are  very  numerous,  the  methods  of  their  cultivation  are  highly  in- 
tensive and  require  the  emplo3mient  of  many  labourers.  While  at  the  pre- 
sent time  compulsory  insurance  is  in  force  for  about  110,000  farms,  it  will 
have  to  be  extended,  if  the  bill  becomes  law,  to  80,000  more,  of  which  the 
value  is  estimated  as  less  than  6,000  crowns.  The  agricultural  workers 
for  whom  insurance  will  be  compulsory  will  amount  to  about  380,000. 
Adding  160,000  persons  who  may  be  voluntarily  insured  according 
to  the  provisions,  there  will  be,  in  the  case  of  agriculture  alone,  a  total  of 


(i)  See  especially  "Assurandoen",   Insurance  Review,  Copenhagen   Nos.  3  and  4  of  191 5. 
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540,000  persons  whose  insurance  is  provided  for  in  the  bill  in  question.  We 
shall  not  speak  further  regarding  the  latter,  it  suffices  to  have  mentioned 
it  and  we  shall  wait  till  the  bill  becomes  law  before  discussing  its  tenor  at 
length. 

We  shall,  however,  set  forth  the  results  obtained  under  the  existing  law, 
taking  the  necessary  data  from  the  report  pubUshed  annually  by  the  agri- 
cultural division  of  the  Council  of  Labourers'  Insurance  (i).  This  report, 
although  those  for  previous  years  have  been  considered,  always  deserves 
attention  on  account  of  its  wealth  of  data  and  the  extraordinary  interest  of 
the  statements  it  contains. 


§  2.  liSSURANCE  AGAINST  AGRICULTURAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  DENMARK  IN   I9I3. 

(i)  The  frequency  of  accidents.  —  The  necessity  of  providing  compens- 
ation for  accidents  to  agricultural  labourers  is  shown  by  the  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  cases  notified  to  the  Council  and  dealt  with 
by  it  since  the  passing  of  the  law  of  May  27th.,  1908. 

A.  Compidsoty  insurance.  —  In  1909,  we  find  550  claims  for  com- 
pensation ;  in  1910,  1,978;  in  1911,  2,312;  in  1912,  2,370;  in  1913,  2,418. 
Of  the  2,418  claims  brought  before  the  Council,  265  (11  %)  were  re- 
jected as  not  coming  under  the  head  of  the  cases  contemplated  by  the  law 
of  1908. 

Of  the  remaining  2,153  considered,  1,178  were  not  cases  giving  claim 
to  compensation,  since  the  injured  person  reacquired  his  full  capacity 
for  work. 

There  thus  remained  977  cases  to  be  considered,  of  which  55  were  fatal. 

Of  these  55  fatal  cases,  in  38  there  were  no  heirs  having  a  right  to  as- 
sistance ;  in  15  there  were  heirs  possessing  the  right  to  compensation  for 
a  total  amount  of  35,000  crowns  ;  in  three  cases  only  partial  compensation 
was  given,  amounting  in  all  to  1,700  crowns. 

Comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  other  years  since  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  law,  we  get  the  following  table  : 


(i)  Beretning  fra    Arbejderforsikrings-Raadets  Landbrugsafdcling  for  Aaret  1913.     See 
also  our  Bulletins  of  June,   1911,  October,   1912  and  May,  1914. 
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Table  I.  —  Accidents  and  Compensation  for  Compulsory  Insurance. 


Cases  in  which  the     ' 

Survivors  had  a  Right 

Number      to  Compensation      I 

of        : , r 

Fatal  i  Total  >  Partial  I 
I  Cases  i  Compens- !  Compens- 1 
\  I      ation      I      ation      ; 


Amount  of  the 
Compensation  Paid  as 


Total 
Compens- 
ation 


I     (crowns) 


1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
I913 


1909-1913 296 


26 
65 
89 
61 
55 


12 
24 
39 
25 
14 


114 


30,000 
60,000 
97.500 
62,500 
35.000 


285,000 


Partial 
Compens- 
ation 

(crowns) 


3,100 
3,600 
2,200 
1,700 


10,600 


Total 
Compens- 
ation 
Paid 


(crowns) 


30,000 
63,100 
101,100 
64,700 
36,700 


295,600 


It  would  be  interesting  to  be  able  to  explain  the  reasons  for  the 
great  difEerence  in  the  fatal  accidents  in  the  different  years  and  why 
there  were  far  more  in  1911  than  in  the  other  years;  but  no  such  explan- 
tion  is  furnished  by  the  report  in  question.  The  same  is  the  case  in  regard 
to  the  persons  whose  working  capacity  has  been  permanently  reduced  10  per 
cent,  or  more,  by  injury  (others  have  no  right  to  compensation).  In  fact 
the  compensation  required  for  such  cases  amounted  in  the  different  years 
to  the  following  sums : 

1909 10,332  crowns 

1910 305.496          » 

1911 425.340          » 

1912 401,088          » 

1913 368,676  » 

1909-1913   .    .    .     1,510,932     crowns 

In  1913  the  degree  of  disablement  produced  and  the  compensation 
paid  were  as  follows  : 

Diminution 

of    Working  Cases  Compensation 

Capacity  —  — 

10  %       183  65,880  crowns 

II-I5       »  147  73.224         » 

16-20      »  71  50,112         )) 

21-25      »  51  45.900         » 

26-50  )-       55  70,740  ). 

51-75  »       24  56.340  » 

76-99  »       I  2,880  « 

100  »       I  3,600  » 

533  368,676  crowns 
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To  these  368.676  crs.  must  be  added  25,000  crs.  paid  under  the  head 
of  additional  compensation  according  to  the  revised  judgment  pronounced 
by  the  Insurance  Council. 

B.  Voluntary  insurance. — As  has  already  been  said,  insurance  is 
voluntary  in  the  case  of  persons  engaged  in  work  for  the  proprietor  or  the 
manager  of  an  estate  of  which  the  value  as  shown  in  the  cadastre  does  not 
exceed  6,000  crowns,  or  engaged  in  agriculture,  sylviculture,  or  horticul- 
ture, or  the  owner,  or  tenant,  of  such  an  estate,  or  the  husband  of  such  an 
owner  or  tenant.  It  is  so  in  a  word  for  aU  cultivators  who  are  not  subject  to 
compulsory  insurance,  viz.,  hired  workers,  or  as  often  occurs  on  such  small 
farms,  persons  who  are  at  the  same  time  employers  and  workers,  under 
which  head  is  also  included  the  wife  of  the  proprietor,  or  manager.  The 
frequent  occurrence  of  accidents  on  these  small  holdings  justifies  the  provision 
included  in  the  bill  extending  compulsory  insurance  also  to  all  labourers 
>n  farms  of  a  value  as  shown  in  the  cadastre  of  less  than  6,000  crowns.  In 
rder  to  be  able  to  draw  correct  conclusions  and  establish  the  frequency 
of  the  accidents,  it  wotdd  be  necessary  to  know  the  number  of  the  persons 
insured ;  but  this  information  is  not  given  us  in  the  report. 

In  1913  the  accidents  ascertained  by  the  Council  amounted  to  116,  of 
rhich  37  gave  no  right  to  compensation  owing  to  the  limited  duration 
|>f  their  consequences,  5  resulted  in  death  necessitating  a  total  compens- 
itionof  12,500  crowns,  while  the  rest  were  distributed  in  the  following  mau- 
ler as  regards  the  degree  of  disablement  produced  and  the  compensation 
id. 


10% 

11-15  ). 

16-20  » 

21-25  » 

26-50  5) 

51-75  » 

76-99  » 

100  » 


22 

7,920  crowns 

22 

11,124       » 

15 

10,650      » 

5 

4,500       » 

8 

9,460       J) 

2 

5,040      » 

74  486,000  crowns 


(2)  A^e  and  sex  of  the  i'icti}ns.    Time  ami  causes  of  ilie  accidents.  — 

the  report  of  the  Insurance  Coundl  fails  to  enlighten  us  on  some  points, 

:  contains,  on  the  other  hand,  an  abundance  of  most  interesting  information 

t^arding  the  age  and  sexof  the  victims,  the  time  at  which  the  accidents  took 

?lace  and  the  causes  of  the  latter.     We   shall   dwell   with   particular   at- 

jntion  upon  these  data  which  furnish  exceedingly  important  experience  in 

ir^ard  to  insurance,  all  the  more  because  they  are  omitted  in  many  other 

iffidal  and  non-official  statistical  returns  dealing  with  this  subject. 
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We  have  placed  alongside  of  the  data  respecting  compulsory  insur- 
ance those  relating  to  voluntary  insurance,  although  the  paucitj'  of  the  lat- 
ter allow  of  no  positive  conclusions  being  dra^\n  from  them;  the  sole  note- 
worthy fact  being  that  the  percentage  of  accidents  is  larger  for  women  in 
the  case  of  voluntary  insurance  than  in  that  of  compulsory  insurance.  This 
fact  is  easily  explained  if  we  consider  the  kind  of  i>ersons  who  are  volunt- 
arily insured  (See  page  37). 

{3)  The  causes  at  the  accidents  and  the  time  of  their  occurrence.  —  With 
regard  to  the  kind  of  work,  we  have  the  following  data  referring  to  compuls- 
ory insurance : 

Disabled       Killed 

Rural  Holdings  of  the  value  of                100,000  cr.  and  upwards.    ...  87  10 

»                »              »      »           50/xx>- 100,000    »       41  8 

»                »              »      »           20,000  —  50,000    »       183  20 

»                »              »      »            12,000  ~  20,000    »       61  7 

»                »              »      »             6,000-  12,000    «       46  2 

Sylviculture 23  2 

Horticulture 15  — 

Dair3nng 22  i 

Turf-cutting 3  — 

Threshing 38  4 

Working  in  Marl  Pits 6  — 

»       in  Accessory  Industries 8  i 

533         55 


The  fatal  cases  and  those  causing  disablement  occurring  in  the  various 
quarters  of  the  year  are  distributed  as  follows : 

Compulsory  Voluntary 

Insurance  Insurance 

1st.  Quarter 139  23 

2nd.        »  108  II 

3rd.        »         178  25 

4th.        »         163  20 


As  is  seen,  the  largest  number  of  accidents  occurred  in  the  third  quarter 
which  includes  July,  August  and  September,  a  period  of  more  intense 
agricultural  work   (reaping,   threshing  etc.). 
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The  following  is  the  distiibution  according  to  the  days  of  the  week  : 


Sunday  .... 
Monday  .... 
Tuesday  .... 
Wednesday .  .  . 
Thursday    .    .    . 

Friday 

Saturday.  .  ,  . 
Day  not  specified 


Compulsory  Insurance 


56 
80 

68 
73 
71 
77 
74 
5 


504 


6 
10 
16 
16 

14 
12 

9 

I 


62 
90 
84 
89 
85 
89 
83 
6 


288 


Voluntary 
Insurance 


9 
II 

15 
9 
10 
12 
13 


79 


lyet  us  give  in  conclusion  some  data  regarding  the  causes  of  the  accid- 


ents : 


Compulsory     Voluntary 
Insurance       Insurance 


Accidents  caused  by  animals 94  17 

»             »         »    driving 91  13 

»             »         ))    machines  and  implements    .    .  145  12 

»             »         ))    falls 126  20 

»             »         ))    crushings,  blows  etc 47  — 

»             ))         »    various  causes 85  17 

(4).  Proportion  of  victims  of  accidents  registered  ivith  Sickness  Insurance 
Societies.  — I/et  us  conclude  with  some  brief  notes  on  the  proportion  of  the  per- 
sons registered  with  Sickness  Insurance  Societies  injured  during  the  year  1913. 
As  has  been  said  before,  the  existing  law  does  not  grant  compensation 
to  injured  persons  until  after  an  interval  of  13  weeks.  During  that  time,  the 
compensation  is  paid  by  the  Sickness  Insurance  Society  authorised  by  the 
State,  with  which  the  labourer  is  registered.  In  1913,  of  the  2,395  cases  of 
accident  (compulsory  insurance)  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Insurance 
Council,  2,043  had  been  registered  with  Sickness  Insurance  Societies.  Natur- 
ally, cases  were  excluded  in  which  the  individual  was  less  than  15  years 
old,  as  he  cannot  at  that  age  belong  to  a  sickness  insurance  society. 

In  the  following  comparative  table,  data  for  1911,  1912  and  1913 
are  given. 
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The  corresponding  figures  for  voluntary  insurance  were,  in  1913,  162 
registered  (62.1  %)  as  against  99  (37.9  %)  not  registered.  In  1912,  there 
were  66.4  %  registered  as  against  33.6  %  not  registered,  and  in  191 1,  57.8  % 
registered  as  against  42.2  %  not  registered. 

The  percentage  of  those  registered  with  the  sickness  societies  is  thus 
higher  in  the  case  of  voluntary  than  in  that  of  compulsory  insurance. 
Although  the  percentage  of  the  compulsorily  insured  persons  registered  is 
slowly  increasing,  nevertheless  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  nearly  half  of  the 
victims  of  accidents,  owing  to  improvidence,  are  without  assistance  during 
the  first  13  weeks.  If  this  has  been  proved  to  be  the  case  in  a  country 
like  Denmark,  where  the  rural  population  has  attained  so  high  a  degree  of 
both  intellectual  and  economic  development,  we  must  recognise  the  advis- 
ability of  the  direct  intervention  of  the  State,  wherever  possible,  to  obHge 
the  improvident  and  careless  to  make  provision  for  less  prosperous  times. 


§  3.  Insurance  against  accidents  in  work  during  1914. 

We  shall  add  to  what  has  been  said  a  table  containing  general  data  re-  I 
specting  insurance  against  accidents  in  labour  recently  published  by  the  i 
Ivabourers'  Insurance  Council. 


Accidents 
Reported 

Accidents 
in  the  Case  of 
which  Right 
to  Compens- 
ation is 
Acknow- 
ledged 

Fatal 
Cases 

Compens- 

atioa  for 

Injury 

(crowns.) 

Compens- 
ation in  Case 
of  Death 

(crowns.) 

Manufactures 

Fishing 

5,150 
122 

545 
2,465 

1,012 
95 

157 
9 

57 
34 

84 

77 

501,549 
20,880 
38,808 

348,444 

120,199.85 
43,900.00 

Navigation 

Agriculture 

49,300.00 
74,800.00 

Total   .    .    . 

6,570 

2,397 

269 

957,345 

303,109.85 

These  data  show  the  large  proportion  of  accidents  in  agricultural  labour 
in  the  total  number  of  accidents  to  labourers.  Adding  the  figures  for  other 
years,  we  find  that  from  1908  to  1914,  the  total  compensation  paid  for 
agricultural  accidents,  in  the  case  of  compulsory  insurance  alone,  amounted 
to  2,267,556  crowns,  of  which,  not  taking  into  account  the  additional  com- 
pensation granted  during  the  years  1912-13,  370,400  crowns  were  paid  as 
compensation  in  case  of  death,  and  1,859,376  crowns  in  the  case  of 
disablement. 
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mSCEIvLAXEOUS  NEWS. 


I     —  The    RECOGNISED     SICKNESS     INSURANCE     SOCIETIES      IN      I913 

AND  1 914  —  Although  as  we  have  seen,  the  sickness  insurance  societies 
have  not  yet  reached  the  maximum  of  development  they  may  be  expected 
to  attain  in  a  country  like  Denmark,  they  are  yearly  approaching  nearer  to 
this  goal. 

At  the  end  of  1913,  there  were  in  Denmark,  1,547  authorised  sickness 
insurance  societies,  as  against  1,578  in  the  preceding  year 

As  it  is  not  yet  possible  for  us  to  give  the  data  for  1914  relating  to  the 
distribution  of  these  societies  in  Danish  territory  and  to  their  composition, 
we  shall  give  below  the  figures  referring  to  the  end  of  the  preceding  year : 


Table  I.  —  Distribution  of  Sickness  Insurance  Societies  in  Denmark 


The  Capital 

Provincial  Towns 127 

Rural  Communes  of  the  Islands . 
Rural  Communes  of  Jutland  .  . 
The  Faroe  Islands 


Local 
Societies 

Profess- 
ional 
Societies 

Establish- 
ments' 
Societies 

Total 

43 

33 

— 

16 

127 

23 

10 

160 

565 

2 

4 

571 

712 

— 

2 

741 

7 

— 

— 

7 

Total  for  Denmark   .    .    .     1,454         58         16        1,528 


Although  the  table  does  not  give  special  figures  for  agricultural 
societies,  the  importance  of  the  sickness  societies  for  the  rural  population 
is  evident.  In  fact,  out  of  1,528  in  1913,  1,285  '^^ere  local  societies  existing 
in  the  rural  communes  of  the  Kingdom.  The  same  year,  98  %  %,  or  nearly 
all  these  communes,  possessed  sickness  insurance  societies.  The  numerical 
development  of  these  societies  has  been  continuous,  regtdar  and  rapid 
since  the  passing  of  the  law  of  April  12th.,  1892,  by  which  they  were  created, 
as  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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Table  II.  — ■  Percentage  of  Rural  Communes 

Possessing  Recognised  Sickness  Insurance  Societies.  "1 


Dec.  31st., 


Islands 

% 

Jutland 

% 

Entire  Kingdom 
% 

1893 

42 

20 

30 

1894 

47 

27 

35 

1895 

53 

33 

42 

1896 

58 

43 

49 

1897 

60 

58 

60 

1898 

64 

68 

69 

1899 

70 

73 

74 

1900 

75 

78 

77 

I90I 

77 

78 

77 

1902 

80 

81 

81 

1903 

81 

83 

82 

1904 

86 

86 

86 

1905 

89 

90 

89 

1906 

91 

92 

91 

1907 

94 

96 

95 

1908 

98 

97  y2 

96  1/2 

1909 

95^2 

97  Vi 

961/2 

I9I0 

96  1/2 

98 

97 

I9II 

97 

98 

97  y2 

I9I2 

97  y2 

981/2 

98 

I9I3 

98 

99 

98 1/2 

As  regards  the  number  of  the  members,  it  was  higher  in  1914  than  it 
had  ever  been  before.  We  should  notice  that  the  report  for  1913,  showed 
the  same  encouraging  improvement  as  compared  with  the  preceding  years. 
In  fact  the  number  of  members  which  was  749,635,  in  1912,  rose  to  795,639 
in  1913  and  834,448  in  1914.  The  increase  was  39,006  members  from  1912 
to  1913,  45,812  from  1913  to  1914  and  47,809  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1914.  The  rural  districts  of  Jutland  and  of  the  islands  showed  relatively 
an  increase  of  7  and  5  per  cent  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  year. 

If  the  total  number  of  members  is  compared  with  the  total  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Kingdom  of  above  15  years  of  age,  it  will  be  found  that  44%  of  the 
latter  belong  to  recognised  sickness  insurance  societies.  In  1908  the  insured 
persons  were  only  about  %rd.,  in  1904  14th,,  and  in  1901  ^Uth..  of  the 
population. 

The  State  grant  to  the  recognised  societies  was  increased  in  1914  to 
2,936,000  cr.  or  nearly  171,000  cr.  more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

(Summarised  from  the  StatisHske  Efterretninger,  published  by  the  Statistical 
Department,  Copenhagen,  March  31st.,  1915,  No.  7  and  the  Report  of 
the  Inspector  of  Sickness  Insurance  Societies  for  1913.  Copenhagen). 
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* 
*    * 

2.  —  Sickness  insue.\nce  of  foreign  rural  workers.  —  Danish 
agriculture  employs  a  fairly  large  number  of  foreign  labourers.  In  the 
summer  of  1914,  there  were  in  Denmark  12,452  foreign  workers  of  whom 
2,191  were  men,  10,224  women  and  37  children  of  an  age  for  work;  11,851, 
or  96  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  employed  in  agricultural  work.  These 
(of  whom  the  niunber  rose  from 6,600  in  1907,  to  12,700  in  1913,  decreasing 
sUghtly  in  1914)  are  for  the  most  part  Poles.  In  1914,  9,332  came  from 
Austrian  Poland  (Gahcia),  2,938  from  Russian  Poland  and  44  from  German 
Poland.  For  the  protection  of  these  immigrants  in  a  countn,  of  the 
language  and  customs  of  which  the  greater  number  were  ignorant,  a  law, 
already  mentioned  by  us,  was  passed  in  1908  (amended  in  1912),  under  the 
name  of  "  Polaklonen".  This  law  especially  regulated  the  contracts  atid 
the  conditions  of  the  housing  of  the  immigrants,  but  contained  in  addition 
important  provisions  of  social  thrift,  such  as  those  relating  to  sickness  in- 
surance societies.  According  to  art.  8  (law  of  April  17th.,  1912),  second  and 
folio vring  paragraphs,  "  every  contractor  employing  workers  coming  under 
the  head  of  those  mentioned  in  Art.  i  of  the  present  law,  is  required  to  enter 
these  foreign  workers  on  the  books  of  the  mutual  aid  society  "  Sygefor- 
sikring  for  udelandske  Landarbejdere "  (Sickness  Insurance  Society  for 
Foreign  Agricultural  Labourers)  recognised  for  the  purpose  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  as  a  sickness  insurance  society.  The  State  allows  to  this 
society,  a  grant  of  50  ore  per  insured  labourer  and  Ve^h.  of  the  total  of  the 
paid  up  contributions,  up  to  the  amount  of  one  crown  per  annum  per 
labourer  insured. 

"In  the  contract  mentioned,  in  art.  4,  it  shall  be  expressly  specified 
that  foreign  labourers  shall  be  insured  against  the  consequences  of  dis- 
eases. This  insurance  includes  such  burial  charges  as  may  not  be  covered 
by  the  svuns  still  due  on  wages,  and  the  deposit  for  the  return  journey.  The 
insurance  further  covers  the  consequences  of  accidents  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  relating  to  accidents  in  work " 

During  the  year  from  March  1st.,  1913  to  February  28th.,  1914,  2,044 
employers  had  insured  13,074  labourers.  The  society's  receipts  during  the 
same  period  rose  to  74,811  cr.,  of  which  31,688  cr.  consisted  of  the  balance 
from  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  total  expenses,  28,901  cr.  represented 
hospital  expenses,  3,545  cr.  the  doctor's  fees,  335  cr.  the  cost  of  medicine  and 
1,110  crs.  daily  compensation.  During  the  above-mentioned  year,  952  cases 
of  sickness  were  notified  ;  the  days  of  sickness  were  15,099,  or  about  16 
days  per  labourer  invahded  and  1.56  per  labourer  insured. 


3-  —  Hail  insurance.  —  There  are  in  Denmark  15   mutual  hail 
insurance  societies.  Of  these  5  have  their  head  quarters  in  the  islands  and 
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10  in  Jutland.  The  societies  had  a  total  of  81,000  members;  43,000  of 
these  belonged  to  island  societies  which,  on  an  average,  are  considerably 
more  important  than  those  of  Jutland  (8,600  as  against  3,800  members  per 
society). 

The  total  amount  insured  in  191 3  was  195,000,000  cr.,  99.8  per  cent  of 
this  amount  being  insured  in  the  insular  societies  and  95.2  %  in  the  societies 
of  Jutland.  The  compensation  paid  varied  much  from  year  to  year,  as 
is  shown  by  the  following  figures  : 

Total 

of  Premiums 

and  Other 

Receipts 

1908 406,000 

1909 260,000 

I9IO 120,000 

I9II 129,000 

I9I2 289,000 

I913  .....  300,000 


There  are  no  precise  data  as  to  the  area  insured  against  damage  by 
hail.  It  can  be  approximately  estimated  at  about  Vs^^i-  of  the  country 
and  at  one  half  of  the  land  capable  of  cultivation. 

(Summarised  from   Statistiskc  Eftenef ringer,  February  i8th.,  1915). 


Compensation 
Paid 

Capital 

of  the 

Societies 

369,000 



223,000 



78,000 

350,000 

78,000 

354.000 

214,000 

392,000 

291,000 

326,000 

Part  111:  Credit 


ITALY. 


INTEREST  BEARING  MORTGAGES  IN  ITALY 
AT  THE  END  OF  1910. 

By  Dr.  Domenico  Polizio, 
Chief  of  Section  at  the  Department  of  Finance. 


Introduction. 

The  utility  of  a  report  on  the  mortgage  indebtedness  as  indicative  of 
the  conditions  of  landed  property  and  the  development  of  credit  in  one  of 
its  forms  of  widest  and  securest  application  cannot  be  overlooked. 

If  we  may  admit  that  today  the  interest  in  knowing  what  part  of  the 
mortgage  indebtedness  is  borne  by  holdings  not  >et  relieved  of  serv- 
itudes of  ancient  origin  is  becoming  less,  attention  is  on  the  other  hand 
being  given  more  and  more  to  that  portion,  which  is  now  the  most  import- 
ant and  is  continually  increasing,  that  is  to  debts  on  loans  incurred  for 
the  benefit  of  agricultural  or  urban  holdings,  or  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  real  estate  by  instalments,  as  this  part  is  directly  connected 
with  the  increase  of  production,  and  prosperity. 

To  examine  from  this  point  of  view  the  mass  of  savings  spontaneously 
directed  towards  landed  property  as  an  investment  presenting  a  certain 
stability  and  the  rate  of  interest  on  such  investments,  the  term  for  which  the 
debts  are  incurred,  the  share  the  principal  classes  of  lenders  and  borrowers 
have  in  them,  to  investigate  as  far  as  may  be  the  object  of  the  invest- 
ment the  nature  of  the  real  estate  benefiting  b>  the  capital  borrowed, 
as  well  as  the  distribution  of  the  objects  of  these  enquiries  in  the  vadous 
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parts  of  the  national  territory,  without  doubt  is  a  task  for  economic  stat- 
istics to  undertake  of  quite  novel  and  increasing  interest. 

When  further,  thanks  to  these  studies,  it  has  become  possible  to  estab- 
lish the  sphere  of  action  of  the  banking  institutes  authorised  to  conduct 
land  credit  business,  with  special  financial  privileges  and  privileges  in 
respect  to  procedure  granted  them  by  law,  we  should  have  the  means  of 
practically  testing  the  sufficiency  of  the  eventual  imperfections  of  the  mea- 
sures to  prevent  loans  at  exorbitant  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
facilitate  the  production  of  wealth. 

Statistical  research  in  this  direction  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced 
and  has  not  been  very  often  undertaken. 

France,  where  the  methodical  organization  of  this  research  was  early 
studied  (i),  has  not  yet  begun  the  research  itself. 

In  fact,  the  earliest  ver}^  limited  researches,  carried  out  on  the  initiat- 
ive of  the  International  Institute  of  Statistics,   were  made  several  years  i 
ago  (2)  and  have  not  been  followed  up.  i 

The  Hungarian  Government  has  recently  commenced  the  study,  but,  ■ 
on  a  system  that  has  been  very  much  attacked  (3).  We  know  also  that  the 
Bg>ptian  Government  is,  in  its  turn,  beginning  to  occupy  itself  with  the 
matter. 

The  most  extensive  and  most  reliable  results  have  been  obtained  by 
the  Italian  Department  of  Finance.  Its  first  studies  were  made  at  the  end 
of  1903  and  extended  over  the  thirty  years'  period  from  187^  to  1903,  as, 
in  accordance  with  the  Italian  Civil  Code,  mortgages  expire  at  the  end 
of  thirty  years  ;  the  second  studies  which  have  just  been  published  cover 
the  period  1881-1910  (4).  In  both  cases  only  the  certain  interest  bearing 
mortgage  indebtedness  was  considered  and  the  eventual  mortgages  not 
paying  interest  were  neglected,  as  they  are  generally  subject  to  suspensive 
conditions  or  are  means  of  precaution,  but,  in  reality,  do  not  affect  the  value 
of  the  holding,  and  do  not  constitute  an  investment  of  capital. 

We  shall  briefly  examine  the  recent  statistical  return  for  the  period 
up  to  the  end  of  1910,  in  its  principal  aspects  and  its  signification. 


Method  and  results. 

In  the  first  place  the  studies  made  in  Italy  have  the  merit  of  being 
reliable.  If,  in  fact,  in  other  countries  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  mortgage  indebtedness  from  the  public  registers  of  mortgages,  and  ascert- 


(i)  Bulletin  du  Conseil  Superieur  de  Statistique,  1897.  No.  6. 

(2)  Bulletin  de  I'Institut  International  de  Statistique,  Vols.  XI,  XIII  and  XIV. 

(3)  Fellnkr  :  La  dette  hypothecaire  et  les  charges  publiques  des  immeubles  en  Hongrie. 
Do.  Vol.  XVIII. 

(4)  Department  of  Finance :  Statistica  d^l  dehito  ipotecarto  frutlifero  italiano  e  delle  opera- 
zioni  degli  Istituti  di  credito  fondiario  al  ^i  dicembre  1910. 
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ain  their  principal  details,  as  tbeir  registration  is  compulsory,  it  is  not 
even  where  as  easy,  as  in  Italy,  to  separate  the  certain  from  the  eventual 
indebtedness,  and.  in  regard  to  the  first,  to  make  careftd,  additional  examin- 
ation in  regard  to  partial  or  total  repayments  not  entered  on  the  mortgage 
registers,  either  out  of  carelessness  or  to  save  expense,  or  on  other  groimds, 
as  well  as  in  the  case  of  other  changes  not   registered    or  dupUcate  entries. 

This  examination,  which  is  indispensable  if  reUable  results  are  to 
be  obtained,  on  the  other  hand,  is  possible  in  Italy,  owing  to  the  special 
arrangements  for  the  income  tax  aSecting  the  certain  interest  beaiing 
credits  individually,  in  respect  to  all  modifications  up  to  the  total  repay- 
ment, whether  made  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  interest,  the  term  or  the  sub- 
stitition  of  the  debtor  or  the  creditor.  As  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  tax- 
payer at  once  to  report  duplicate  entries  and  variations  (the  term  for 
prescription  being  very  short  and  the  tax  very  heavy,  15  %  of  the  gross 
revenue  besides  the  additional  centimes  and  the  costs  of  collection),  we 
may  be  certain  that  generally  the  alterations  and  duplicate  entries  are  re- 
ported by  the  taxpayer  to  the  taxing  of&cer,  even  if  not  registered  in  the 
mortgage  office. 

The  system  being  such,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  an  accurate 
return  that  each  mortgage  credit  in  the  thirty  years'  period  to  be  studied 
be  entered  on  a  card  afterwards  forwarded  to  the  taxing  officer  for  identi- 
fication and  examination,  so  that  he  may  make  declaration  whether  at  a 
date  established  in  advance,  the  credit  is  still  entire  or  modified  in  any 
detail,  whether  there  are  duplicate  cards  for  the  same  credit,  and,  if  that 
is  the  case,  which  of  them  must  be  destroyed. 

The  examination  is  then  so  complete  that  if  the  mortgage  were 
fraudulently  registered  as  not  bearing  interest,  or  if  by  chance  it  were 
omitted  by  the  registrar  from  his  report,  the  taxing  officer  would  be  able 
to  show  the  credit  that  should  appear  in  the  return,  unless  the  registrar, 
in  his  turn,  could  prove  that  none  had  to  be  shown,  for  example  if  the  mort- 
gage took  effect  from  a  later  date  than  that  fixed  for  the  return  of  mortgages, 
or  if  there  were  only  a  note  of  hand. 

It  is  only  in  the  cases  in  which  the  Italian  income  tax  regulations  do 
not  oblige,  for  special  reasons,  certain  institutions  (the  State,  provinces, 
communes,  the  Public  Worship  Fund,  institutions  in  the  enjoyment  of 
civil  personality,  land  credit  establishments,  banks  and  societies  limited 
by  shares)  to  establish  the  amotmt  and  the  conditions  oi  each  of  the  credits 
bearing  interest,  that  it  is  necessary  to  ask  for  the  benevolent  co-operation 
of  these  institutions,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  find  the  necessary  information 
in  their  statements  of  accounts.  To  say  the  truth,  this  special  assistance 
was  generously  given,  especially  by  the  land  credit  establishments  which 
at  once  interested  themselves  in  the  social  object  of  this  statistical  return. 

The  same  course  was  pursued  in  respect  to  the  few  cases  of  mutual 
aid  societies  exempted  from  income  tax.  Finally,  when  there  was  exemp- 
tion for  life  annuities  on  account  of  their  insignificant  amounts,  or  for 
landlords'  servitudes  due  to  private  individuals,  as  tlse  voluntary  co-oper- 
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ation  of  those  enjoidng  tbem  was  a  priori  not  to  be  expected,  the  inform- 
ation in  the  mortgage  registers  had  to  suffice. 

This  method,  elaborated  by  the  Department  for  its  first  statistical 
enquiry  for  the  period  ending  December  31st.,  1903,  having  given  good 
results,  was  again  applied  in  the  second  enquiry  for  the  period  ending 
December  31st.,   1910. 

The  preface  to  this  return  furnishes  information  on  this  matter  as 
well  as  in  regard  to  the  necessary  unity  of  aim  in  the  preparation  and  ex- 
amination of  the  information  in  its  first  form,  and  the  examination  of 
each  card  and  the  later  grouping  of  the  data  in  synthetical  tables. 

The  Italian  Government  proposed  in  the  first  place  to  examine  the 
efltects  of  two  new  influences  favouring  public  economy,  between  1903  and 
1910,  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  and  emigration,  very  justly  observ- 
ing that  ' '  In  view  of  the  general  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  loans 
a  new  situation  was  formed  so  favourable  to  the  debtors  that  it  enabled 
the  State  to  reduce  the  legal  rate  of  interest  by  i  %  by  the  law  of  June 
22nd.,  1905  .  Further,  other  enquiries  had  revealed  that  the  large  amounts 
of  money  constantly  sent  to  Italy  by  emigrants  who  had  gone  abroad  in  search 
of  labour  were  to  a  large  extent  utilised,  especially  in  certain  regions  for 
the  repa3rment  of  debts  and  the  purchase  of  real  estate  and  for  clearing  of 
the  burdens  upon  it.  The  new  enquiry  in  regard  to  mortgage  indebted- 
ness was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  the  mortgaged 
real  estate  had  benefited  by  an  improvement  corresponding  with  the  burden 
of  the  conventional  or  judicial  interest,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  such 
improvement,  the  amount  of  the  new  savings  utilised  on  mortgage  security, 
for  purposes  of  building  or  of  agriculture  and  the  amount  of  the  business 
done  by  the  land  credit  institutes.  The  new  enquiry  must  finally  furnish 
information  that  may  be  of  use  in  case  the  studies  for  the  conversion  of 
the  mortgage  debt  into  land  debt  are  resumed.  " 

The  investigations  conducted  on  these  lines  have  shown  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  interest  bearing  credits  entered  on  special  cards  was  1,160,266; 
from  which  number  there  must  be  deducted,  as  a  result  01  the  examination 
above  mentioned:  ist.,  335,782  fully  paid  off;  2nd.  7,992  duplicate  en- 
tries ;  3rd.,  7,822  entries  erroneously  made  either  by  the  registrar  of  mort- 
gages or  the  taxing  officer. 

There  thus  remained,  altogether  or  in  part,  at  the  end  of  1910,  608,670 
first  mortgages  for  a  total  amount  of  4,253,904,130  frs. 

Our  attention  is  immediately  attracted  by  the  very  large  number  of 
credits  fully  repaid,  the  amount  of  which  we  do  not  know,  because  probably 
no  importance  was  given  to  what  may  be  considered  as  the  withered  portion 
of  the  vigorous  plant,  the  green  and  living  part  claiming  every  attention. 
However,  it  is  ascertained  that  in  all  the  regions  of  Italy  the  number  of 
mortgages  very  appreciably  decreased  between  the  end  of  1903  and  that  of 
1910.  We  seem,  therefore,  to  be  authorised  in  inferring  that,  during  this 
period,  there  has  been  a  general  effort  made  to  extinguish  the  ancient  bur- 
dens on  real  estate  and  that  this  effort  was  intense  at  least  in  the  regions 
from  which  there  was  the  largest  emigration  overseas. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  mortgage  indebted- 
ness at  the  end  of  1910,  according  to  the  regions  as  well  as  the  percentages 
for  the  regions  considered. 


i* 
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Table  I.  —  Territorial  Distrihution  of  the  Italian  Mortgage  Indebtedness. 


Piedmont 
I^iguria  . 
I/)mbardy 
Vcneto  . 


North  Italy 


Emilia  and  Romagna 

Tuscan  V 

Marche 

Umbria 

I^atium 


Abbruzzi  and  Molise 

Campania 

Aptilia 

Basilicata 

Calabria 


South  Italy 


Sicily     . 
Sardinia 


73.432 
26,886 
67,830 
65,979 


354,730.468 
189,051,832 
818,281,412 
366,092,001 


334,l%7       1.7%8,1S5,7I3 


Central  Italy 


46,048 

90.335 
24,297 

17.413 
31.599 


358,822,926 
469,798,827 
109,288,187 
92,385.639 
344.363.444 


309,69%  i  1,374,SS9,0S3 


41.545 
86,765 
84,694 
23.721 
23,026 


80,747,883 

355.342,546 

215.973.606 

39,116,870 

84,661,453 


Insular  Italy  . 
iTAJwY  . 


%59,7S1 


1:Y5,84S,358 


87.893         343.967,917 
17.207   i         31,279.089 


9.09 

3-33 
8.38 
8.15 


%8.95 


569 
II. 18 
3.00 
2.15 
3-91 


S5.93 


5-13 

10.95 

10.41 

2.84 

2.80 


3%. 13 


10.89 
2.10 


105,100   '       375,347,006  12.99 

808,670     4,263,904,180  I  100 


8.34 

4-45 

19.24 

8.60 


40.63 


8.44 
11.05 

2.57 
2.17 
8.09 


33.38 


1.89 

8.35 
5.08 
0.92 
1.99 

18.33 


8.83 


100 
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The  rates  of  interest  per  annum  are  divided  into  five  classes  : 


Up  to 

3  V2  Vo 

Between 

3  V2  %   and 

5% 

» 

5  % 

8% 

» 

8  % 

10% 

Above 

10  %. 

' 

The  first  class  probably  includes  the  rates  we  ma^  consider  most  in 
favour  up  to  the  present  on  account  of  their  being  so  moderate,  the  second 
class  may  be  considered  as  including  the  ordinary  rates  of  honourable  trade ; 
the  third  may  already  be  considered  as  including  high  rates  ;  the  fourth 
and  fifth  include  ruinous  and  usurious  rates  of  interest  exceptionally  asked 
in  the  case  of  hfe  annuities  and  servitudes  of  ancient  origin  in  regard 
to  which  a  plausible  reason  may  be  estabUshed  by  contract  or  which 
may  be  justified  on  historical  grounds  as  the  burden  is  no  longer  borne  by 
the  real  possessor  or  purchaser  of  the  land. 

It  would  have  been  certainh  advisable  to  establish  a  more  minute 
distinction  in  the  group  of  rates  between  3  ^9  %.and  5  %,  as  that  paid  on 
about  three  fourths  of  the  mortgages,  were  it  only  to  facihtate  comparison, 
for,  in  short  periods  of  time,  the  variations  in  the  rate  of  interest  are  generally 
slight  and  are  lost  slight  of  in  a  too  heterogeneous  mass.  We  think  the  De- 
partment itself  is  now  convinced  of  the  advisability  of  taking  this  into 
consideration  when  a  new  return  of  mortgages  is  prepared. 

Under  existing  conditions,  the  mortgage  credits  and  their  amounts  are 
classified  as  under,  in  respect  to  the  annual  rate  of  interest. 

Table  II.  —  Rates  of  IiUeresi  per  Annum. 


Percentage 


Interest  Bearing  Mortgages 


of  Number    of  Amonnt 


UptosH  % '      33,774 

Between  3  ^2  a°cl  5  % 527,501 

»       5           »     8  » 211,584 

»       8           »   10  1      .......    .  30,663 

Above  10  % 5,148 

TOTAL   .    .    .  808,670 


470,942.203  i 

4.18  ^ 

11.07 

3,084.591,030 

65.24 

72.52 

621,537,258 

26.15 

14.61 

65,063,625 

3-79 

1-53 

11,770,014 

0.64 

0.27 

4,253,004.130      100—        100 


The  great  mass  of  these  mortgages  originate,  as  we  have  aheady  said, 
in  loans  which  may  be  distributed  as  follows,  according  to  the  rate  of 
interest : 
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Table  Til.  — 

Rate  of  Annual  Interest  on 

Loans . 

I^oans 

Number 

Amount 
in  Frs. 

Percentage 

of  Number 

of  Amount 

Up   to  3  ^2  % 
Between  3  y^ 

»         5 

i 

17,787    1      417,921,635 
216,506      2,382,016,140 
131,872    1      492,289,931 

18,522            30,346,907 
2,295    i           3.712,370 

4.60 

55-95 

34-07 

4-79 

0.59 

12.56 

71.62 

14.80 

0.91 

%  and  5  %    •    •    . 
»    &  »      ... 

»         8 

»  10  »      ... 

Above  10  %  . 

TOTAI, 

386,982  1  3,326,286,983 

1 

100— 

100  — 

This  comparison  shows  that  the  greater  part  of  the  money  lent  brings 
in  only  a  low  or  the  usual  rate  of  interest  (a  consequence,  as  we  shall  soon 
see,  of  the  action  of  the  land  credit  institute),  but  it  also  shows  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  is  lent  at  rates  above  five  per  cent  and  even  at  usurious 
rates. 

The  information  in  fact  obtained  from  the  808,670  cards  relating  to 
credits  in  course  is  shown  in  seven  detailed  tables,  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  which  bring  into  relief  the  essential  elements  of  the  mortgages, 
according  to  the  civil  law  of  Italy  as  well  as  some  other  economic  and  demo- 
graphic statistics  it  was  considered  desirable  to  ascertain.     More  precisely  : 

The  first  table  shows  the  mortgage  credits  according  to  their  amount, 
distinguishing  those  not  exceeding  1,000  francs  (very  small  credits),  those 
between  1,000  frs.  and  10,000  frs.  (small  credits),  those  between  10,000 
and  50,000  frs.  (average  credits  )  and,  finally,  those  for  more  than  50,000 
francs.  Since  generally  and  above  all  in  the  case  of  loans,  the  amount  of 
credit  is  in  direct  relation  to  the  value  of  the  holdings,  it  may  be  admitted 
within  reasonable  limits,  that  the  distinction  constitutes  a  reliable 
indication  of  the  economic  importance  of  the  encumbered  holdings,  that 
is,  respectively  of  the  very  small,  the  small,  the  average  sized  and  the 
large  landed  property  encumbered. 

The  second  table  is  concerned  with  the  creditors  and  distinguishes: 
ist.,  the  State,  which  is  a  large  creditor  in  regard  to  annual  dues  devolving 
on  it  as  possessor  of  the  ancient  domains  of  the  former  States  of  Italy ; 
2nd.,  the  provinces  and  communes  ;  the  latter  are  for  the  most  part  creditors 
in  respect  to  annual  dues  devolving  on  them  through  their  shares  of  the 
communal  domains  ;  3rd.,  the  Public  Worship  Fund,  a  State  Department, 
a  large  creditor  in  respect  to  annual  dues  devolving  on  it  through  the  sup- 
pression of  ecclesiastical  property;  4th.,  the  land  credit  institutes,  which 
make  the  largest  loans;  5th.,  other  organizations  and  societies  including 
savings  banks  and  other  banks  ;  6th.,  private  individuals. 
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The  third  table  is  concerned  with  the  debtors,  and  distinguishes ; 
1st.,  the  State ;  2ud.,  the  provinces  and  communes ;  3rd.,  the  Public  Worship 
Fund;  4tb.,  Institutes  of  every  kind,  including  those  of  co-operative  charac- 
ter, for  house  building  purposes,  as  a  special  return  of  these  institutes 
recently  formed  and  developing  with  the  help  of  credit  seemed  desirable ; 
5th.,  the  other  incorporated  bodies  and  societies ;  6th.,  private  individuals. 

The  fourth  table  is  concerned  with  the  causes  of  the  debt,  which  are 
grouped  as  follows :  purchase  price  of  land  still  unpaid ;  annual  dues  of  every 
kind  and  life  annuities  ;  loans  ;  other  causes.  The  latter  include  mort- 
gages in  connection  with  any  other  obligation  not  specified  in  the  other 
groups,  and  most  of  the  judicial  mortgages. 

The  fifth  table  is  concerned  with  the  term  of  the  mortgage  loans,  in 
relation  to  the  rate  of  interest.  The  terms  were  classified  as  five  years,  ten 
years,  twenty  years,  more  than  twenty  years,  or  periods  undefined.  If  the 
period  registered  were  exceeded,  the  tact  was  reported,  as  it  is  reasonable 
to  be  presumed  that  it  was  by  agreement. 

The  sixth  tab'e  is  specially  concerned  with  the  operations  of  the  land 
credit  institutes,  showing  the  amoxmt,  and  the  nature  of  the  holdings 
offered  in  security  of  the  loan. 

The  seventh  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  mortgage  debt  in  the 
communes  of  the  Kingdom,  according  to  the  popidation  as  ascertained  at 
the  last  census.  Account  is  taken  of  the  nature  of  the  mortgage,  that  is 
whether  legal,  conventional  or  judicial,  and  of  the  class  of  property  engaged, 
that  is  whether  land,  buildings  or  both.  The  communes  were  divided  into 
four  groups,  with  population  of  not  more  than  5,000  inhabitants  (very  small 
rural  communes),  between  5,000  and  20,000  inhabitants  (small  communes), 
between  20,000  and  100,000  inhabitants  (communes  of  average  size)  or 
over  100,000  inhabitants  (large  urban  centres)  and  these  classes  are  preced- 
ed by  another  including  mortgages  for  indefinite  amounts  on  land  situated 
in  more  than  one  commune  irrespective  of  the  popidation.  The  amounts 
obtained  by  capitalisation  of  the  annual  income  and  life  annuities  have 
been  kept  separate. 

In  every  table  and  in  each  class  the  number  and  amount  of  mortgages 
were  shown,  and,  where  possible,  have  also  been  grouped  according  to  the 
rate  of  interest  per  annum. 

The  reports  were  made  first,  for  the  mortgage  registry  oflSces,  of 
which  there  are  129  in  Italy;  then,  for  the  provinces,  the  regions  and  the 
entire  Kingdom. 

For  the  easier  understanding  of  the  tables  and  their  verification,  there 
is  prefixed  a  table  in  which  the  results  are  summarised  for  each  of  the 
sixteen  regions  of  Italy,  for  each  of  the  large  divisions.  North,  Central, 
South  and  Insular  Italy,  and  tor  the  whole  Kingdom. 

We  reproduce  the  summary  here : 
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Table  IV.  —  Statistics  oj  Interest  Bearing  Mortgages 


Mortgages 


An 


Not  :Excecding  3  %  % 


Number 

of 
Mortgages 


Amount  of  the  Mortages. 

Up  to  1,000  frs 

Between  1,001  frs.  and  10,000  frs 

»        10,00:      »       »      50,000     »      .... 

50,001  trs.  and  more  . 

Total   .    .    . 

Creditors. 

The  State 

Provinces  and  Communes 

Public  Worship  Fund 

Land  Credit  Institutes . 

Other  Credit    Institutes,  Societies    and   In- 
corporated Bodies     .        

Private  Individuals 

Total   .    .    . 

Debtors. 

The   State 

Provinces  and  Communes.   .    . — 

Public  Worship  Fund 

Building  Institutes  and  Co-operative  Societies 
Other  Societies  and  Incorporated  Bodies    . 

Private  Individuals 

Total   .    .    . 

Origin  of  the   Mortgage. 

Purchase  Price  Still  Unpaid 

Annxial  Income  and  Life  Annuities   .... 

Loans    

Other  Causes 

Total   .    .    . 

Term  of  Loans  on  Mortgage. 

Less  than     5  years 

»        »        10       »       

»        »        20       »       

More  than    20  years  or  for  Unspecified  Time. 

Total   .    .    . 


16,089 

11,855 

4,059 

1,771 


33,TT4 


1,159 
4,027 

563 
8,364 

8,547 
11,114 


Between  3  Yt  and  5  % 


Number 

of 
Mortgages 


•\mount 


6,266,397 
44,278,387: 

97,433,950' 
322,963,469: 


292,255 
184,224 

42,175 
8,847 


4'>0,94%,%e3        5n,5«l 


33,YU 


5,302,285 

3,636,010 

696,876 

331,566,714 

25,460,791 
104,279,527 


470,94%,%03 


4 
127 

I 

III 

348 

33.183 


33,7T4 


I5,i8i 

3,073,036 

294 

46,522,736 

15,062,297 

406,218,659 

470,94%,%e3 


".243 
23.322 
28,056 
20,323 

150,970 
293,587 


1,694  13,775,571 

12,2251  16,167,628 

17,787!  417,921,635 

2,068  20,077,369 


33,794 


2,545 
2,149 
3,435 
9,65^ 

l7,787 


4T0,94%,S03 


27,196,283 

25,554,562 

77,519,198 

287,652,092 


sn.soi 

43 

1,258 

I 

268 

2,498 

523.433 


5S7,5«I 


23,926 
226,324 
216,506 

60,745 


5!t7,Sei 


46.794 
46,723 
52,179 
70,810 


4l7,9%l,635i 

I  I 


S1C,S06 


103,343; 

671,873/ 

936,913.' 

1,372,460, 


3,984,591, 


,    14,423, 
24.656, 

18,542, 
656,180, 

703.-102. 
1,667,385, 


3,084,591, 


1,153, 
41,169, 

a 

34,68i 

268,598 

2,738,985 


3,984,59i 

178,817 
328,327 

2,382,Ol( 

195,429 


3,084,591 


405,17a 

567,18c 

444,582 
465,08c 


S,38%,014 


Operations  of  Land  Credit  Institutes. 


Loans  up    to    1,000  frs 

»      between  1,001    »     and  10,000  frs. 

»             »        10,001    »        »     50,000     » 
for  50,001  and  more 


Total 
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Jeceniber  31st., 

1910    {Kingdom  of  Italy). 

■St 

Tc 

>t  a  1 

ween  5%  amd  8% 

Between  8%  and  10%     | 

Above  10% 

mber     : 

f                Amoant 
--i-ages  1 

Number 

of           ] 
Bfortgages  : 

1 

Amonnt 

Number    ; 

of         j 

Mortgages  ; 

Amonot 

Number 

of 

Mortgages 

Amount 

-1 

1X2,8441     52,417,298 

88,569  288.825,699 

9,2831  186,560,543 

888;   93.733,718 

17,970 

1 1.85 1 

780 

62 

9,099,985 

34,354,147 

15,012,893 

6,596,600 

3,173 
1,803 

154 
18 

1,502,237 
5,299,012 
3,091,171 
1,877,594 

442,331 
298,302 

56,451 
11,586 

172,628,974 
1,044,630,477 
1,239,012,527 
1.797,632,152 

«1I,S84 

SSl,53t,S58 

3MC3 

85,883,625 

5,148 

ll,lt8,814 

888,678; 

4,253,984,138 

1      5.782 

8,872,399 

1,627,086 

2,865.492 

113.697 

128.515,074 
479,543.510 

12 

193 
141 

1,657 
28,660 

8,262 
42,568 

57.578 

1,691,646 
63.263.571 

14 

131 

29 

» 

717 
4.257 

2,424 
70.467 
37.253 

1,017,860 
10,642,010 

18.210 
29.518 

35,014 
28,698 

207,673 
489,557 

28,609,339 

30,032,617 

22,199,788 

987,860,774 

860,087.706 
2,325,113,906 

Hl,584 

821,537,298 

38,863 

65,863,825 

5,148 

ll,fi8,814 

888,678 

4,253,984,138 

^210,958 

2.159 

2.133.034 

» 

420,658 

4.210,019 

614.771,388 

» 

4 

44 
30.615 

> 
37,590 

• 
» 
168,145 
64,857,890 

»        i 

.  '1 

>        i 

10 

5,137 

» 

2.342 

>> 

» 

87,131 
11,680,541 

50 
1,542 

2i 

1                   387^ 

3,363 

803,326 

1,170,393 
46.415,838 

2,784 

81,675,281 

288,126,138 

3,836,513,696 

;  11,584 

821.531,%58 

38,663 

65,863,625 

5,148 

ll,Tf8,814 

888,678 

4,253,984,138 

12,909 

35,548 

131.872 

,u3i.255 

25,811,261 

29.730.524 
492.289,931 

73.695.542 

248 

9,965 

18,522 

1.928 

335.537 

30,561,592 

30,346,907 

3.819,589 

29 

2,517 

2,295 

307 

42,259 

7,464,916 

3,712,370 

550,469 

38,806 
286,579 
386,982 

96.303 

218.782,614 

415,262,104 

3,326,286,983 

293,572,429 

821,53  r,258 

38,683 

65,883,825 

5,148 

11,778,814 

888,678 

4,253,984,138 

iKg757 
pM6o 

96.354,203 

98,136,497 

117.933.097 

179,866,134 

2,533 
2,428 

5,355 
8,206 

4,094,861 
4,392.005 

8,347,343 
13,512,698 

214 

224, 

590 

1,267 

■427,709 

297,717 

736,717 

2,250,227 

77,030 

77,281 

98,270 

134,401 

533,245.517 

695,561,179 

649,118,723 

1,448,361,504 

^■SMTtl  4»S,S69,931 

18,522 

38,346,98t 

secui 

2,295 

ed  on 

3,712,378 

386,982 

3,326,286,983 

K          I^and 

1                  Bui 

tidings 

jBoth  Land 

and  Btiilding< 

3 

Total 

184,043 

13,414,768 

50,777,697 

118,077,031 

4,019 
3,663 
3,092 
1,698 

1,643,485 

16,485,776 

77,274,048 

267,002,003 

513 
3,630 
4,012 
2.039 

285.150 

19,639,839 

98,617,993 

324,458,941 

4,858 
9,955 
9,361 
4,524 

2,112,678 

49,540,383 
226,669,738 

709,537,975 

TH 

rfiM.<Ne 

18S,458,53S 

y       12,473 

1  962,405,312 

10,194  44a001,923 

28,698 

987,860,774 
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Tabi,e  IV.  {Continued).  —  Statistics  of  Interest  Bearing 


Mortgages 


Kind  of  Proper 


I,and 


Number 

of 

Mortgages 


Amount  of 


Annual 
Income 


Capital 
Invested 


Number 

of 
Mortgagts 


Property  Mortgaged  and  Nature  of  Mortgages 


/Legal   .    .    . 
on  Security  of  Capital     <  Conventional 
Judicial.  .    . 
Conventional 
Judicial  .  . 
Total   . 


Mortgages 

Registered 
in  more  than   \ 
one  Commune  j     on  Security  of   Annual 

f  Income  and  I<ife  Annuities 


nth.       i 

ulation  i 


with 
Population 
up  to's.ooo 
Inhabit-    j 


(  I<egal 


on  Security  of  Capital       \  Conventional 


ants 


on  Security  of  Annual 


Judicial  . 
(  Conventional 


f  Income  and  I,ife  Annuities  /  Tufjjcial 

Total  . 


with        / 
Population  1  ^        .         ,  ^     .    , 

of  Between  \   ""  Security  of  Capital 

5,000 
and  20,000  J  .^       ,    .  , 

Inhabit-    '     "°  Security  of  Annual 

ants 


^  Legal    .    .    . 
I  Conventional 
'  Judicial  .    . 
i  Conventional 


'  Income  and  Life  Annuities  /  judicial 
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with       . 
Population  I  „        .        ^  ^     .,   , 

of  Between)  °"  Security  of  Capital 
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100,000     J  .  .^  .       , 

Inhabit     f      "-"^  Security  of  Annual     i  Conventional 
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•  Judicial  .    . 
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with        / 
Population  I  ,  ^     .     , 

of  more    1  °^  Security  of  Capital 
than        ' 


100,000     J 
Inhabit-    /. 


on  Security  of  Annual 


-Legal    .    .    . 
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Judicial   .    . 

I  Conventional 


jjQ^g       \  Income  and  Life  Annuities  f  judicial 


Total 


on  Security  of  Capital 


Total  . 


j  Legal.  ... 
!  Conventional 
'  Judicial  .    . 

'     on  Security  of   \nnual     j  Conventional 
Income  and  Life  Annuities  /  judicial 

Total  . 


445 
6,012 

1.835 

2,329 

143 


627,306 
41,904 


10,?64 


669.%t0 


11,612 
59,297 
14.364 

76,524 
9,971 


3,318,858 
297,055 


ni.ires 


3,«15,9I3 


6,626 

37,493 
8.451 

68.477 
2,285 


3,390,853 
.121,697 


1%3,33% 


3.Si;S.550 


3,164 
16,760 

3,074 

23,609 

430 

41,031 


3,356,829 
98,966,676 

7.954,857 

12,112,176 

804,391 


1%3,194,9%9 


21,089,637 

201,823,399 

18,804,353 

62,317,005 
5,848,943 


309,883,33/ 


19,851,339 

187,456,069 

16,609,554 

66,427,787 

2,366,564 


S9S,)  11,313 


2,859,302 
61,217 


1,930,519 


931 
2,878 

496 

2,897 
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7,S61 

22,778 

122,440 

28,220 

173,836 
12,888 

860,162 


9,879,600 
95,556,503 

7,372,219 
35,072,087 

1,051,463 


148,931,87% 


714,957 
11,126 


7  36,083 


16,609,480 

60,878,735 

2,905,547 

11.944,673 

190,614 


93,529,049 


70,786,885 

»  I  644,681,382 

»  i     53,646,530 

9,911,276   187,873,728 

532.999 


1,584  I 


2,234 ' 

27,018  J 
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17,623: 

398  i 
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29,700 
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23,547 
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25.042 
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j 
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fortgages  up  to  December  31st.,  1910  (Kingdom  of  Italy). 


Burdened 


Buildings 


Amount  of 


Annual 
Income 


Capital 
Invested 


lyand  and  Buildings  Together 


Number 

of 
Moitgages 


Amount  of 


Annual 
Income 


Capital 
Invested 


58,115 
12,148 


516,992 

37.775 

554,fCY 


448,989 

28,751,441 

957.734 

1,029,391 

167,975 


31,355,53* 


4,633,742 

69,612,353 

4-y30,504 

8.993.493 
535,155 


532 
16,506 

8,437 

2,117 
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1,178,284 
91,424 


%1,753  l,%fi9,T»8 


88,7»5,%4T 


3.585I 
72.4741 
22,8541 

14.324 


556 


113,f»3 


1.954.II7 
91,069 


%  •45,186 
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Number 

of 
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10,446,005 

463,373.744 
44,442,450 

21,269,496 
1,686.100 


541,SU,9f95 


26,189,793 

469,507,616 

34.093.752 

33.470,398 

2634,911 
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23,509 
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4,684 
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4«,1«1 


17.431 
158,789 

43.197 
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10,925 


5«4,89«,4CS    338,813 


Amount  of 


Annual 
Income 


Capital 
Invested 


1,863,705 
145.476 
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14,251,823 

591,091,861 
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34,411,063 

2,658,466 
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50,230 

37.605 
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493.898 

32,146 
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14,003,290 

[88,792,163 

6,860,935 

8,169,068 
460,661 
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2,772 

34.386 

3.964 

9,447 
291 
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1,202,748,242 


6,813,686 
350,704 
253,043  7,164,390 


78,471,364 

1,742,814,707 

133.837.804 

122,402,411 

6,379,102 


38,939 
386,467 

96,685 
271,408 

15,171 


2,083,906,388 


808,670 


3.326,734 
"8,319 


3,445,«53 


70,925,613 

901,170,834 

23.675.302 

56,420,623 

1,942,687 
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212,382,116 
3,404,304,726 
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1,059,602!        19,482,444 

22,660,695!  4,263,904.130 
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§  I.  The  amount  of  the  mortgages. 


Therefore,  in  Italy  there  is  a  prevalence  of  small  and  very  small  credits,, 
constituting  about  92  %  of  the  number,  while  their  amount  is  almost  30  % 
of  the  total  amount. 

Both  absolutely  and  relatively  most  ot  the  interest  at  high  rates  is 
paid  on  them. 

This  suffices,  we  think  to  show  how  little  small  holdings  benefit  by 
credit  and  the  diffculties  they  generally  encounter  in  obtaining  it,  even  when 
giving  real  security.  The  interest  on  a  fair  proportion  of  these  credits 
is  indeed,  low,  and  does  not  exceed  3  ^4  %  ^^'^  ^^  ^  larger  proportion 
interest  is  paid  at  the  usual  rate,  from  3  ^  %  to  5  %  ;  but,  still,  there 
remains  a  large  proportion  on  which  the  interest  is  high,  that  is  about  a 
third  i^art  of  the  amount  of  these  small  credits,  met  with  most  frequently 
in  South  Italy  and  the  islands. 

The  credits  cf  average  amount  constitute  7  %  of  the  total  number 
and  their  amount  is  about  30  %  of  the  total  amount.  Even  in  the  case 
of  these  it  is  no  rare  thing  to  find  that  the  interest  is  high,  in  excess  of 
5  %,  although  the  proportion  paying  these  high  rates  is  not  so  large  as 
in  the  case  of  small  credits,  being  17  %  of  the  total.  In  this  case  also 
we  find  the  situation  is  worst  in  Southern  and  Insular  Italy. 

The  large  mortgages  represent,  respectively  about  i  %  of  the  number 
and  a  little  more  than  40  %  of  the  total  value  of  the  mortgages  of  the  country 
The  interest  on  these  is  for  the  most  part  very  low  or  of  average  amount. 
In  fact,  out  of  1,797,000,000  frs.,  quite  1,694,000,000  frs.,  or  more  than 
®*/ioo  pay  interest  not  exceeding  5  %  and  represent  the  greater  part  of  the 
capital  invested  at  low  interest.  From  these  points  of  view,  the  situation 
in  North  and  Central  Italy  is  best. 

In  the  interval  between  1903  and  1 910  we  may  note  a  general  tendency 
towards  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  mortgages,  that  is  from  916,694 
to  808,670  with  an  increase  in  their  value  from  3,666,230,620  francs  to 
4,253,904,130  francs,  or  a  decrease  of  108,024  in  the  number  and  an  in- 
crease of  587,673,510  frs.  in  thier  amount.  The  average  amount  of  the  in- 
terest bearing  mortgage  has,  therefore,  risen,  in  this  period,  from  3,998  frs.. 
to  5,260  frs. 

To  the  decrease  in  number  all  the  regions  of  Italy  contribute,  but  only 
North  and  Central  Italy  contribute  to  the  increase  in  value,  and,  in  the  first 
place,  Ivombardy,  while  South  Italy  and  the  islands  show  a  tendency 
partially  to  extinguish  their  mortgage  debt,  except  that  in  Abruzzi  the 
number  of  the  mortgages  has  indeed  been  considerably  reduced,  but  the 
amount  has  increased. 

Here  we  see,  generally,  evident  indications  of  economic  progress,  how- 
ever the  results  are  regarded.  In  fact,  it  is  undeniable  that  there  has  been 
the  greatest  economic   progress  in     ecent  times  precisely  in  North  and 
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Central  Italy  and  especially  in  Lombardy :  it  must,  therefore,  be  admitted 
that  most  of  the  mortgages,  favoured  by  the  reduced  rate  of  interest,  have, 
in  these  districts,  generally  served  the  purposes  of  production.  The  de- 
crease in  the  debt,  on  the  othei  hand,  in  the  South  and  in  the  islands,  can 
onl}  be  ascribed  to  a  special  cause.  Another  extensive  enquir\'  of  these 
dajre  (i)  had  already  shown  it :  it  is  the  remittance  of  large  amounts  of 
money  to  those  countries,  by  the  emigrants,  for  the  purpose  of  the  extinction 
of  mortgages  on  their  own  holdings,  or  on  holdings  purchased  by  them,  or 
increasing  the  available  local  savings,  which  facilitate  the  substitution 
of  loans  on  notes  of  hand  for  the  older  and  more  expensive  mortgages. 

The  exception  noted  in  the  case  of  the  Abruzzi  is  more  apparent  than 
real,  since  there,  where  indeed  the  number  of  the  mortgages  has  decreased 
by  one  fifth,  the  debt  has  increased  principally  in  places  (especially  in  the 
Province  of  Aqviila)  where,  in  recent  years,  a  slow  but  industrious  economic 
transformation  has  been  in  course,  that  must  have  rendered  necessary 
also  a  larger  amount  of  real  security. 


§  2.  Mortgagees. 

The  majority  of  the  mortgagees,  that  is  sixt\  per  cent  of  them, 
are  private  individuals.  The  greater  part,  55  %,  of  the  capital  lent  on 
mortgage  is  theirs.  They  receive  the  highest  interest.  It  ma3  be  affirmed 
that  in  Italy  they  are  the  only  usurers. 

Incorporated  bodies,  banks  and  societies  possess  about  one  fourth  of 
the  credits,  representing  one  fifth  oi  the  total  amount.  This  is  an  important 
group,  which  it  would  be  certainly  very  advisable  to  divide  into  two  por- 
tions, respectiveK  for  the  banking  institutes  and  the  other  incorporated 
bodies,  since  the  work  of  the  former  is  most  important  and  is  quite 
different,  their  investments  being  loans  of  considerable  amount  at  low 
interest,  while  the  other  organizations  are  creditors  to  a  smaller  extent, 
often  receiving  high  interest,  because  they  are  essentially  creditors  for 
annual  dues,  thus  capitalized.  The  Department  of  Finance  affirms  that  it 
was  its  intention  to  distinguish  the  credit  institutes  from  the  other  in- 
corporated bodies,  but  it  had  tmfortunately  to  abandon  the  idea  in  view 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  accurate  identification. 

It  may  be  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  if  a  charitable  institution  or  a  com- 
mercial society,  which  is  a  mortgage  creditor  even  for  loans  on  mortgage, 
may  or  ma^  not  be  considered  as  a  credit  institute,  but  the  distinction  would 
seem  to  be  clear  at  least  in  the  case  of  some  special  organizations,  like  the 
Savings  Banks,  the  Monti  and  those  othei  institutes  indicated  as  commercial 
banks  in  their  title.     It  is,  therefore,  to  be  desired  that,  when  another 

(i)  Inchiesta   parlamentare  svUle  condizioni  dd  contadini  nelle    province  meridionali  e 
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statistical  return  is  prepared,  at  least  these  latter  organizations  may  be  kept 
distinct,  as  they  are  among  the  largest  creditors  and  are  numerous  in 
many  regions. 

The  most  important  amounts  belonging  to  this  class  ot  creditors  are 
invested  in  Central  Italy  and  then  in  North  Italy.  The  Department 
observes  that  the  largest  groups  consist  of  the  credits  of  the  savings  banks, 
people's  banks  and  co-operative  societies,  even  those  denominational  in 
character,  most  largely  to  be  found  in  Tuscany,  Emilia,  Venetia  and  Ivom- 
bardy,  while  in  Ivatium  we  find  mortgage  credits  principally  in  favour  of 
the  religious  organisations. 

The  land  credit  institutes  possess  more  than  three  per  cent  of  the  mort- 
gage credits,  for  an  amount  of  about  23%  of  the  total  registered  in  the 
Kingdom.  These  deserving  institutions  are  :  the  Bank  of  Italy,  the  Bank 
of  Naples,  the  Bank  of  Sicily  (for  the  special  business  of  land  credit  in 
case  of  liquidation),  the  Italian  I^and  Credit  Institute,  The  Opera  Pia  of 
San  Paolo  of  Turin,  the  Savings  Bank  for  the  Lombard  Provinces  in 
Milan,  the  Savings  Bank  of  Verona,  the  Monte  dei  Paschi  of  Siena,  the 
Savings  Bank  of  Bologna  and  the  Sardinian  lyand  Credit  Institute.  Besides 
these,  there  were  classed  among  the  land  credit  institutes,  as  having  the 
special  characteristic  of  such  institutes,  the  independent  Consortium  for 
subventions  on  mortgage  to  the  persons  damaged  by  the  eruptions  of 
Vesuvius  and  the  Vittorio  Emanuele  III  Institute  (provisional  section) 
for  rebuilding  in  communes  damaged  by  the  earthquake  in  the  provinces 
of  Calabria.  Altogether,  the  loans  amounted  to  28,698  for  987,680,774  frs. 
These  loans  have  been  granted  for  more  than  a  third  part  of  their  total 
value  at  rates  not  exceeding  3  V2  %>  ^^^  ^^^  the  rest  at  rates  a  little  higher, 
the  proportion  of  which  has  been  reduced  since  the  legislative  provisions 
for  the  reduction  of  the  legal  rate  of  interest  came  into  force.  Seldom  do 
we  find  a  rate  above  4  ^  %  and  only  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  Sardinian 
land  credit  operations,  of  ancient  origin,  was  the  rate  slightly  over  5  %. 
Sometimes  there  were  even  low  rates  of  2  %  on  loans  for  special  purposes 
of  public  utility,  as,  for  example,  for  the  repair  of  damages  produced 
by  earthquakes,  floods,  landslips,  volcanic  eruptions,  etc. 

The  group  of  provinces  that  have  benefited  least  by  the  land  credit 
institutes  is  that  of  the  islands. 

The  State  and  the  Public  Worship  Fund  have  still  many  mortgage 
credits  for  an  amount  of  a  little  more  than  i  %  of  the  total  registered  in 
the  Kingdom.  For  the  most  part,  these  are  dues  devolving  to  them  as 
inheritors  of  the  ancient  domains  and  of  ecclesiatical  property  ;  there  are 
also  others  securing  the  balance  of  purchase  prices  still  due  and  others  that 
are  judicial  mortgages.  On  some  for  dues  of  ancient  origin  the  interest 
is  high  ;  but,  since  the  laws  in  favour  of  dismortgaging  and  the  poss- 
ibility of  postponement  or  compromise  greatly  assist  the  debtors,  it  may  be ' 
considered  that  this  portion  of  the  mortgage  indebtedness  is  not  burden- 
some and  will  be  more  and  more  reduced. 

The  greater  part  of  the  mortgage  credits  of  the  kind  affect  property 
in  Southern  and  Insular  Italy,  more  particularly  in  Basilicata,  Calabria, 
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Sidly  and  Sardinia.  In  some  districts  of  Sardinia,  a  singular  state  of 
things  is  to  be  observed.  In  that  of  Oristano,  for  example,  one  third  of 
the  mortgage  credits  for  an  amount  of  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  total, 
belongs  to  the  State  and  the  Public  Worship  Fund  ;  in  that  of  Tempio 
Pausania,  about  half  belongs  to  the  State,  the  Public  Worship  Fund  and  the 
communes  and  other  incorporated  bodies  ;  in  that  of  Nuoro,  about  one  third 
of  the  credits  on  mortgage,  both  as  regards  number  and  value,  belongs  to  the 
State,  the  Public  Worship  Fund  and  the  communes,  while  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  rest  belongs  to  incorporated  bodies,  so  that,  the  smallest  portion 
of  the  credits  representing  about  one  fourth  of  their  value,  belongs  to 
private  individuals.  These  circumstances  contribute  to  show  the  slow 
transformation  of  these  districts  from  an  economic  point  of  view. 

Very  small,  that  is  less  than  one  hundredth  part  of  the  whole,  is  the 
total  amount  of  mortgage  credits  belonging  to  the  communes  and  the  pro- 
vinces. These  also  for  the  most  part  secure  the  annual  dues  from  the 
domains  or  the  balance  of  purchase  prices. 


§   3.    The   MORTGAGERS. 

The  mortgage  debt  weighs  especially  heavily  on  private  persons,  who 
bear  about  nine  tenths  of  the  whole  burden  and,  in  most  cases,  pay  the 
highest  interest.  Only  in  the  districts  of  Bobbio  and  Feltre  do  they  bear 
it  alone. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  other  tenth,  on  which  generally  low  interest 
is  paid,  is  borne  by  incorporated  bodies  and  commercial  societies.  The  greater 
number  and  the  largest  amount  of  these  debts  are  supported  by  North 
and  Central  Italy,  where  often  societies  guarantee  their  bonds  on  their  real 
estate  and  workshops.  This  is  most  frequent  in  certain  districts  of  Pied- 
mont (Novi  Ligure,  Saluzzo,  Novara,  Pallanza,  Varallo,  Ivrea  and  Susa), 
of  Liguria  (Chiavari  and  Savona),  of  L,ombardy  (Bergamo,  Breno  and  Bre- 
scia), of  V^enetia  (Belluno  and  Venice),  of  Tuscany  (Portoferraio),  of  Umbria 
(Spoleto)  and  is  also  to  be  noted  in  certain  districts  of  the  South  as  in  Abruzzi 
(Aquila)  and  Apulia  (Bari). 

We  must  mention  a  group  of  387  mortgages  for  the  amount  of  81,600,000 
francs  separately  reported,  passed  by  building  societies  and  institutes  of 
every  kind.  These  are  institutes  of  recent  formation,  that  are  gradually 
extending  themselves  in  the  larger  centres,  often  \v-ith  the  encouragement  of 
the  State  or  the  communes,  with  the  object  of  solving  the  problem 
of  the  moment  of  the  high  price  of  lodgings,  which  is  continually  becoming 
more  serious,  such  institutes  having  need  of  large  credits.  It  will  be  cert- 
ainly well  to  consider  the  further  development  of  the  mortgage  indebted- 
ness of  these  bodies,  distinguishing  them  from  the  rest.  They  generally 
benefit  by  low  interest,  that  being  an  essential  condition  of  their  life. 
The  largest  number  are  to  be  found  in  Campania,  on  account  of  the  large 
credits   granted    at   one  time  to  the  Naples  Risanamento  Society.     They 
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are  also  found  in  large  numbers  in  North  and  Central  Italy,  especially  in 
Turin,  Alessandria,  Genoa,  Bergamo,  Milan,  Bologna,  Modena,  Florence 
and  Rome;  but  in  most  of  the  districts,  and  principally  in  the  islands, 
this  special  application  of  mortgage  credit  is  little  if  at  all  known. 
Q  A  hundredth  part  of  the  total  debt  is  borne  by  the  communes  and  the 
provinces  owing  to  the  important  fact  that  some  communes,  especially  in 
North  and  Central  Italy  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  loans  from  the  local 
banks. 

1|  The  State  owes  about  1,000,000  frs.  on  mortgage,  chiefly  in  Central 
Italy,  partly  for  purchase  of  real  estate  paid  for  in  instalments,  partly 
for  expropriations  for  purposes  of  public  utility. 

The  PubHc  Worship  Fund  owes  the  somewhat  insignificant  balance. 

The  burden  of  the  debt  must  not,  however,  be  considered  only  in 
regard  to  the  amount,  but  above  all  in  regard  to  the  interest. 

The  development  of  credit  is  an  indication  of  economic  progress,  if 
the  rate  of  interest  remains  low,  if  the  credit  is  utilised  for  purposes  of  pro- 
duction, if  easily  granted  on  the  various  kinds  of  property  and  business 
activity,  on  favourable  conditions  for  repayment.  The  relations  between 
the  mortgage  debt  and  the  conditions  of  landed  property  must,  therefore, 
be  studied  in  respect  to  their  quality  and  principally  in  respect  to  the  in- 
terest on  the  different  investments,  which  may  constitute  the  most  evid- 
ent indication  of  the  conditions  of  the  debtors.  Such  a  study  must  be  as 
detailed  as  possible,  for  even  in  regions  that  show  many  signs  of  prosperity 
there  may  be  districts  of  comparative  poverty,  and,  sometimes,  in  other 
districts,  where  the  savings  and  the  business  activity  are  of  small  import- 
ance and  usury  is  rife,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  conditions  of  the  debtors 
are  by  comparison  better. 

Now  it  may  be  said  that,  while  between  1903  and  1910  the  amount  of 
mortgage  indebtedness  in  Italy  has  increased  by  587,000,000  frs.,  giving 
an  average  of  84,000,000  frs.  the  year,  the  rate  of  interest  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  been  considerably  reduced  ;  so  that  the  debtors  have  succeeded, 
generally,  in  obtaining  better  conditions  on  the  market,  the  reduction  of 
the  legal  interest  by  i  %  per  annum,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  June 
22nd.,  1905,  representing  only  a  detail  in  the  general  improvement. 

Indeed,  the  various  classes  of  mortgage,  divided  in  accordance  with 
th^  rate  of  interest,  corresponded  with  the  following  percentage  of  the 
indebtedness  at  the  end  of  1903  and  1910,  respectively : 


At  Interest  not  exceeding  3  7-2  %   •    • 
))         »         between  3  14  %  and      5  % 
,,        5  '    0/^       ,       8  % 
»        »                »        8       %      ))     10  % 
»         »         exceeding  10  % 


End  of 

End  of 

1903 

1910 

4-36 

11.07 

70.72 

72.52 

22.6g 

14.61 

2.00 

1-53 

0.23 

0.27 

00.00 

100.00 
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The  improvement  is  evident,  indeed  remarkable  for  so  short  a  period, 
and  general.  The  exception  in  the  small  group  of  investments  at  more  than 
10  %,  which  shows  a  sUght  increase,  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  life  an- 
nuities and  annual  dues  capitalised  at  high  rates  of  interest,  more  severely 
estimated  on  December  31st.,  1910. 

While  in  North  Italy  alone  the  indebtedness  increased  by  474,000,000  frs. 
and  in  Central  Italy,  by  169,000,000  frs.,  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest 
was  general  in  the  whole  Elingdom,  although  chiefly  in  all  the  regions  of 
North  Italy,  especially  in  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  and  in  Central  Italy, 
principally  in  Tuscany,  Emilia  and  Latimn,  owing  to  the  capital  contribut- 
ed by  the  latter.  Since  it  is  a  question  of  the  regions  most  advanced  from 
the  point  of  view  of  agriculture,  industry,  commerce  and  bviilding,  it  may  be 
concluded  that,  in  general,  the  improvement  of  the  situation  of  the  debtors 
has  benefited  economic  enterprise. 

Even  in  South  and  Insular  Italy  the  reduction  of  the  burden  of  the 
interest  is  evident,  although  in  less  degree  and  less  uniformly  in  the  various 
regions.  Here  more  than  elsewhere  we  frequently  find  districts  in  which  the 
burden  is  heavy,  as  appears  from  an  examination  of  the  various  districts 
of  r^istry  offices. 


§  4.  Causes  of  the  indebtedness. 

The  mortgage  indebtedness  is  principally  due  to  loans,  corresponding 
with  about  half  the  mortgages  and  four  fifths  of  the  amount. 

The  loans  increased  considerabty  from  1903  to  1910,  that  is  b\^  about 
700,000,000  frs.,  principally  in  North  Italy,  by  487,000,000  francs,  then  in 
Central  Italy  by  205,000,000  frs.,  and  in  the  islands  by  25,000,000  fre. 
On  the  Southern  mainland  there  has  been  a  sUght  decrease,  except  in  Abruzzi 
and  Apulia. 

It  win  be  well  to  give  the  following  percentages  of  the  total  mortgage 
indebtedness  as  established  for  loans  in  the  dijSerent  divisions  of  the 
Kingdom. 


North  Italy 
Central    » 
South       » 
Insular     >> 


Number 

Amount 

of 

of 

irtgage  I<oans 

Mortgage  Loans 

68.72 

85-25 

41.94 

76.83 

37.86 

74.96 

3784 

5732 

Italy   .    .    .         47.85  78.18 


Another  important  class  of  mortgages  secure  annual  dues  and  life 
annuities.     This  class  includes  about  a  third  of  the  whole  number  of  mort- 
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gages,  corresponding  with  a  little  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  amount.  The 
total  amount  of  annuities  secured  is  about  22,000,000  frs.,  corresponding 
with  a  capital  of  415,000,000  frs. ;  but  this  source  of  debt  is  decreasing. 
'The  smallest  group  of  mortgages  secures  the  balance  of  the  purchase 
price  of  land  and  corresponds  with  about  one  twentieth  equally  of  the 
number  and  amount  of  the  mortgages.  There  is,  however,  a  sHght  increase 
in  this  class,  especially  in  North  Italy. 

About  12  %  of  the  number  of  mortgages  corresponding  with  about 
7  %  of  the  total  debt  originated  in  another  way  we  have  not  mentioned 
amongst  the  above  causes.  These  are  chiefly  judicial  mortgages  and  their 
number  is  appreciably  decreasing.  The  class  is  still  comparatively  import- 
ant in  Insular  and  Southern  Italy. 

In  regard  to  the  loans,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  little  less  than  a  seventh 
of  them  pay  a  low  interest  not  exceeding  3  ^  %.  This  is  principally  a  re- 
sult of  the  action  of  the  land  credit  institutes,  which  have  lent  at  low  rates, 
331,000,000  francs  out  of  417,000,000  frs.  Central  and  Northern  Italy  have 
essentially  benefited  by  this  notable  advantage. 

Five  sevenths  of  the  amount  of  the  loans,  or  2,382,000,000  francs, 
paid  interest  between  3  ^  %  and  5  %.  Here  also  the  land  credit  and 
other  credit  institutes  have  been  of  very  efiectual  assistance,  the  former 
lending  656,000,000  frs.  and  the  latter  703,000,000  frs. ;  which  are  shown 
in  the  report  as  lent  by  credit  institutes  and  incorporated  bodies.  Northern 
and  Central  Italy  have  derived  the  chief  benefits  from  this  also  very  advant- 
ageous situation. 

The  highest  rates  of  interest,  above  5  %,  are  paid  on  little  more  than 
one  seventh  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  loans,  that  is  on  526,000,000  frs., 
while  interest  above  8  %  is  paid  on  hardly  one  hundredth  part  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  loans.  In  this  case,  however,  the  situation  is  most  serious 
in  South  Italy  and  the  islands. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  various  districts  both  in  regard  to 
the  amounts  lent  and  in  regard  to  the  interest ;  however,  the  general  tend- 
ency in  the  different  regions  is  that  indicated  above  for  the  great  divisions 
of  the  Kingdom. 

In  the  southern  mainland  and  the  islands  we  find  here  and  there  a 
larger  number  of  loans  in  certain  districts  of  Abruzzi,  at  Naples,  in  the  Terra 
di  Ivavoro,  in  the  provinces  of  Bari,  Foggia,  Reggio  Calabria  etc.,  where  the 
interest  paid  is  not  too  heavy,  than  we  find  in  other  places,  as  at  Catania, 
Cosenza,  etc.  where  the  action  of  the  land  credit  institutes  and  the  banks 
is  more  important.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  where  this  action  is  less 
intense,  and  enterprise  is  lacking,  the  condition  of  the  debtors  is  comparat- 
ively worse,  as  for  example,  in  the  districts  of  Basilicata,  Caltanissetta, 
Ivanusei,  Nuoro,  Oristano,  etc. 

In  North  and  Central  Italy  there  are,  however,  here  and  there,  districts 
where  the  situation  of  the  debtors  is  comparatively  less  advantageous; 
however,  in  general,  the  conditions  are  tolerable  enough.  In  some  districts, 
however,  the  amount  of  the  loans  far  exceeds  the  already  high  average  of 
the  division,  so  that  the  mortgage  debt  is  almost  entirely  due  to  loans  and 
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the  rate  of  interest  is  very  low.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Lombardy  the  amount 
of  the  loans  was  91  %  of  the  registered  mortgage  debt  and  this  high  pro- 
portion is  even  exceeded  in  some  districts,  at  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Cremona, 
Lecco,  Milan  and  Salo  ;  at  Breno  it  reaches  the  maximum,  98.21  %.  The 
same  general  remarks  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  districts  of  Varallo 
in  Piedmont,  Chioggia,  Udine,  and  Venice,  in  Venetia.  As  regards  the 
rate  of  interest,  often  it  is  not  higher  than  5  %,  and  low  rates  up  to  3  %  % 
are  frequent;  as  is  espedaUy  observable,  for  example,  in  Piedmont, 
in  the  districts  of  Turin,  and  Varallo  ;  in  Liguria,  in  those  of  Genoa, 
OnegHa  and  Savona  ;  in  Venetia  at  Bassano,  Padua  and  Venice  ;  in  Lom- 
bardy at  Breno  (where  97  %  of  the  total  mortgages  pay  interest  up  to 
5  %)  and  above  aU  at  Lilian,  where  99  %  pay  similar  rates,  this  being  the 
highest  percentage  paying  these  rates  ;  m  Tuscany,  at  Florence,  Grosseto, 
Montepulciano,  Pesda,  Portoferraio  and  Volterra  ;  in  Emilia  at  Bologna 
and  in  Umbria  at  Orvieto. 


§  5.  The  loans  xyro  the  term  for  which  they  are  granted. 

Most  of  the  loans  in  Italy  are  long  term  loans,  not  perhaps  expressly 
called  so,  but  becoming  so  owing  to  their  renewal  by  agreement  and 
through  transfers. 

These  long  terms  are  largely  the  efiect  of  the  operations  of  land  credit 
institutes,  which  have  consented  to  repajTnents  continued  over  a  long 
period  of  years. 

There  is  observable  a  reduction  of  the  interest  on  loans  repayable  in 
shorter  periods. 

The  shorter  terms  are  more  frequent  in  North  and  Central  Italy. 

But  the  distribution  of  the  rate  of  interest  does  not  present  very 
important  variations  to  the  various  terms  for  which  the  loans  are  granted. 


§  6.  Loans  of  the  land  credit  institutes. 

At  the  end  of  191  o  the  loans  granted  by  the  Land  Credit  Institutes 
amounted  to  987,800,000  francs,  or  about  30  %  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  loans  and  about  23  %  of  the  total  amount  of  the  mortgages  registered 
in  the  Kingdom. 

This  shovvs  the  very  great  importance  of  the  land  credit  institutes 
for  the  national  economy  and,  when  we  consider  the  advantages  they  confer 
on  the  money  market,  through  the  abundant  supply  of  available  cash,  the 
low  rate  of  interest  and  the  possibiHty  of  later  conversion  at  lower  rates, 
when  circumstances  allow  of  it,  v.e  see  at  once  how  powerfully  they  may 
assist  in  the  development  of  agriculture,  house  building  and  aU  undertakings 
ofiering  considerable  real  security. 
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Thus,  the  paternal  care  of  the  law  in  organising  this  form  of  credit  is 
made  manifest :  it  was  a  difl&cult  task  and  sometimes  imperfectly  performed, 
owing  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  civil  legislation  and  those  due  to  want 
of  capital  and  the  abuses  verified  in  the  first  decades  of  the  national  unity 
due  to  insufficient  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

In  later  years  there  have  been  effectual  indications  of  its  renewal ;  the 
liquidation  of  the  land  credit  institutes  of  issue,  causing  the  institutes  to 
devote  their  whole  activity  to  their  special  business  ;  the  liquidation  of 
one  of  the  land  credit  institutes  of  Latium,  the  financial  situation  of  which 
was  worst ;  the  foundation  of  an  Italian  Institute  for  the  whole  Kingdom, 
in  contrast  with  the  institutes  already  existing,  with  limited  local  spheres 
of  action  ;  and  the  intensified  vigilance  of  the  State.  At  the  same  time  the 
study  of  these  important  matters  has  been  recommenced  and  weighty 
discussions  have  been  held  in  regard  to  the  possibiHty  of  converting  mort- 
gage debt  into  land  debt. 

The  statistical  return  for  the  period  ending  with  1910  for  the  first  time 
duly  brought  into  reUef  the  operations  of  these  special  institutes  in  Italy, 
the  sphere  of  action  of  which  is  fairly  extensive  and  made  possible  an  ex- 
amination into  their  extension,  their  advantages  and  some  of  their  defects. 
It,  in  fact,  shows  the  amount  of  the  loans  made,  the  rate  of  interest,  the 
nature  of  the  holdings  assisted,  and  the  distribution  of  the  loans  according 
to  their  amount  :  that  is  loans  not  exceeding  1,000  francs  ;  loans  between 
1,000  frs.  and  10,000  frs. ;  between  10,000  frs.  and  50,000  frs.  ;  and  those 
exceeding  50,000  francs,  considering  always  their  territorial  distribution. 
Since  generally  the  largest  possible  of  land  credit  is  appUed  for,  and  it  is 
granted,  generally,  up  to  half  the  value  of  the  holding,  it  may  be  admitted 
that  the  above  distribution  of  the  loans  in  four  groups  corresponds  with  the 
assistance  given  respectively  to  very  small,  average  and  large  holdings. 

We  arrive  then  at  the  following  results  : 

Tabi,E  V.  —  Distribution  of  Land  Credit  in  the  Kingdom 
on  December  31st.,  1910. 
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The  average  amount  of  the  land  credits  granted  was  therefore :  in 
the  Kingdom,  34,422  frs.  ;  in  North  Italy,  29,619  frs. ;  in  Central  Italy, 
39,479  frs.  ;  in  South  Italy,  43,849  frs.  and  in  the  islands  25,460  frs.  The 
average  amount  is  most  considerably  exceeded  in  Lombardy,  Umbria, 
Campania,  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  the  maxim mn  is  reached  inLatimn,  and 
in  Basilicata,  were  great  assistance  is  given  to  the  large  landed  estates,  but 
there  more  than  anywhere  else,  we  find,  among  the  large  credits  to  the 
patrician  families,  loans  for  purposes  of  consumption. 

In  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  holdings  benefiting  by  land  credit, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  are  chiefly  rural  holdings  in  Marche,  Apulia, 
Basilicata,  Calabria,  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  The  assistance  given  to  landed 
property  and  to  the  agricultural  transformation  of  these  regions,  as,  for 
example,  in  Apulia,  cannot  be  denied.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Piedmont, 
lyiguria,  Lombardy,  Latium  and  Campania,  where  land  credit  has  greatly 
assisted  the  development  of  the  urban  centres,  especially  at  Naples  and 
■Rome,  it  is  chiefly  buildings  that  benefit. 

In  the  other  regions  again,  credits  at  once  on  both  land  and  buildings 
predominate. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  some  districts  (only,  however,  in  North 
and  Central  Italy)  the  amoimt  of  the  land  credit  operations  exceeds  50  % 
of  the  mortgage  loans  of  the  districts  and  constitutes  the  largest  proportion. 
In  Tuscany,  at  Siena,  Grosseto,  and  Montepulciano  they  even  exceed 
60  %,  which  shows  the  fadHty  of  finding  cheap  credit  in  those  parts. 

In  regard  to  the  rate  of  interest,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Uttle  more  than 
one  third  of  the  capital  lent  in  land  credit  operations  is  invested  at  verj- 
low  rates  not  exceeding  3  3^2  %  5  ^'fiile  the  rest  is  lent  at  about  4  %.  The 
preface  to  the  statistical  report  mentions  in  this  connection  that  "  seldom 
is  tJie  rate  of  interest  more  than  4  ^  %,  and  on  reading  the  credit  cards  of  these 
institutes  we  find  a  general  lowering  of  the  rates  of  interest  since  the  laws 
have  authorised  their  conversion  at  a  lower  rate.  "  The  former  debtors  of 
these  institutes  have,  therefore,  generally  eagerly  profited  by  the  improved 
conditions  of  the  money  market. 

The  principal  group  of  land  credit  operations  is  that  in  which  the 
amounts  exceed  50,000  francs.  These  amounted  to  709,000,000  frs.  or  a 
little  less  than  three  fourths  of  the  total  amoimt  of  the  land  credit.  The 
average  amount  of  these  loans  is  156,838  francs. 

The  operations  between  10,000  frs.  and  50,000  frs.  amounted  to 
226,000,000  frs.,  or  a  Httle  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole  amount  of  the 
land  credit,  with  an  average  of  28,487  francs  per  loan. 

The  small  remainder  is  distributed  as  follows  :  49,000,000  frs.  in  oper- 
ations for  amounts  between  1,000  frs.  and  10,000  frs.  with  an  average 
of  4,976  frs.  per  loan,  and  2,000,000  frs.  in  operations  for  less  than  1,000  frs. 
with  an  average  of  435  francs.  In  these  latter  groups,  that  is  operations  for 
small  amounts,  there  are,  however,  included  the  balances  remaining  in  the 
other  cases,  and  so  the  real  operations  in  favour  of  small  and  very  small 
holdings  are  really  insignificant  in  number  and  amount. 
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This,  in  our  opinion,  is  very  important  It  shows  that  the  land  credit 
institutions  are  too  aristocratic  in  tendency.  The  advantages  they  offer 
do  not  penetrate  the  lower  strata  of  landed  property,  which,  however,  in 
our  country  form  the  largest  portiofn,  and  still  remain  a  prey  to  the 
usurers,  although  the  law  intended  to  bring  them  rehef,  by  means  of  an 
improved  organisation  of  land  credit. 

A  final  consideration  will  serve  to  show  the  extension  of  land  credit  in 
Italy. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  make  an  accurate  comparison  between 
1903  and  1910  in  this  connection,  for  want  of  special  statistics  in  relation 
to  these  Institutes  at  the  earlier  date,  it  is  apparent  from  the  preface  to 
the  return  for  1910,  that,  as  results  from  studies  inspiring  confidence,  we 
may  consider  that,  in  the  interval,  land  credit  has  increased  in  amount  from 
16  %  to  23  %  of  the  total  debt  on  mortgage  in  the  Kingdom. 

This  would  prove  the  possibility  of  the  gradual  and  spontaneous  con- 
version of  the  mortgage  debt  into  land  debt,  \\  hich  could  take  place  with- 
out the  need  of  special  legislation. 

Now  if  the  existence  of  this  natural  substitution  is  thus  proved,  it  is, 
however,  also  true  that  the  movement  is  too  slow,  hardly  amounting  to  i  % 
per  annum,  while  personal  estate  suffers  still  more  and  the  increasing 
acuteness  of  contemporary  economic  problems  demands  the  speedy  in- 
crease of  agricultural  production,  housebuilding,  works  of  public  utihty 
and  a  large  supply  of  labour.  Land  credit  may  be  an  excellent  invest- 
ment for  a  large  number  of  undertakings  with  slow  returns  and  small 
incomes.  It,  therefore,  might  become  an  instrument  of  social  and  economic 
poUcy  if  applied  with  prudence  and  under  careful  supervision.  It  deserves, 
therefore,  further  attention  from  the  legislators,  w  ho  w  ould  act  usefully  in 
facilitating  its  development,  guided  by  the  natural  tendency  to  extend  it 
has  given  proof  of,  and  enlarging  its  horizon  by  making  it  more  democratic. 

When  we  see  that  in  some  districts  this  land  credit,  may  be  through 
the  wise  action  of  men,  has  made  a  place  for  itself  in  business,  absorbing 
the  majority  of  the  mortgage  loans  at  very  high  percentages,  when  we  find 
it  in  some  urban  centres  financing  in  large  part  the  transformation  of 
buildings,  in  certain  regions  revivif3dng  the  transformation  of  agriculture, 
and  then,  that  many  other  centres  and  regions,  also  of  importance,  languish 
for  want  of  such  credit,  w^hile  masses  of  capital  are  lent  at  usurious  inter- 
est by  private  persons,  when  we  see  entire  and  large  classes  of  holdings 
are  almost  neglected,  because  their  importance  is  slight,  while  they  also 
have  need  of  cheap  credit  to  be  repaid  in  instalments  over  long  periods, 
there  is  reason  to  beHeve  that  a  more  rapid  increase  of  land  credit  is  not 
checked  by  substantial  obstacles  of  insurmountable  nature,  but  rather  by 
insufficient  organization,  for  which  a  remedy  could  be  found. 
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§  7.  Real  estate  mortgaged. 


The  last  restilts  relate  to  comparison  of  the  debt  in  relation  to  the 
population  of  the  communes  where  the  mortgages  are  registered,  their 
juridical  nature  and  the  class  of  holdings  burdened,  that  is,  whether  they 
are  rural  estate  (intended  for  farms  and  entered  in  the  rural  cadastre) 
or  urban  estate  (for  dweUings  or  workshops  and  registered  in  the  urban 
cadastre)  or  both  together  as  the  civil  code  of  the  country  allows  mortgages 
to  be  passed  on  Ijoth  classes  of  property  at  the  same  time. 

In  this  connection,  we  may  mention  that  the  registrations  are  most 
numerous  in  the  very  small  rural  communes,  with  populations  not  exceed- 
ing five  thousand  inhabitants  and  there  the  annual  dues  and  Hfe  annu- 
ities are  most  nmnerous.  The  amount  of  the  debt  on  mortgage  in  these 
communes  was  963,000,000  frs. 

The  largest  amount  of  mortgages  burdens  estate  in  the  large  urban 
centres,  with  more  than  100,000  inhabitants.  In  these  centres, 
1,054,000,000  frs.  is  registered  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  mortgage  indebtedness 
of  the  nation,  and  buildings  are  the  heaviest  burdened,  as  is  seen  from  the 
following  table  : 
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Next  in  importance  as  regards  their  amount  come  the  mortgages  in 
commmies  with  between  5,000  and  20,000  inhabitants  (924,000,000  frs.), 
then  those  on  groups  of  holdings  in  the  territory  of  more  than  one  commune 
(695,000,000  francs). 

Last,  as  regards  their  amount,  come  the  mortgages  in  communes  with 
a  population  of  from  20,000  to  100,000  inhabitants  (615,000,000  francs). 

As  regards  the  character  of  the  mortgages,  most  of  them  are  conven- 
tional, in  number  657,875  for  an  amount  of  3,888,000,000  francs,  which  cor- 
responds with  the  greatest  frequency  of  the  loans.  Next  come,  but  at  a 
great  distance,  judicial  mortgages,  in  nmnber  111,856  and,  in  amoimt, 
241,000,000  frs.,  and,  finally,  legal  mortgages,  in  ntunber  38,939  and  in 
amount  212,000,000  francs. 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  estate  mortgaged,  we  find  the  largest 
amount  burdening  groups  of  land  and  buildings  together.  This  is  due  either 
to  the  requirements  of  the  creditors  who  want  important  security  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  often  buildings  have  dependent  land  attached  registered 
in  the  rural  cadastre  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rural  holdings  include  dwell- 
ing houses.  Sometimes,  also,  perhaps,  the  necessity  for  the  debtors  to 
ask  the  maximmn  amoimt  of  credit  possible  has  induced  them  to  offer  as 
security  groups  of  property  of  different  classes,  and  the  judicial  mortgages 
which  also  may  be  passed  on  all  the  debtor's  property  may  contribute  to 
this  state  of  things. 

Next  come,  in  relation  to  their  amoimt,  the  mortgages  on  buildings, 
mostly  in  the  large  urban  centres. 

Finally,  from  the  point  of  view  of  amount,  although  they  are  more 
numerous,  come  the  mortgages  on  landed  estate. 

However,  the  tendencies  are  not  everyw  here  the  same.  In  the  islands, 
the  burdens  on  land  are  the  most  important,  and  in  the  South  they  are  also 
high.  If  we  consider  the  various  regions,  the  indebtedness  on  land  is  high- 
est in  Sidly,  Basilicata,  ApuHa  and  Marche  ;  the  indebtedness  of  bmldings 
is  most  considerable,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Campania,  Latium  and  Liguria. 

In  the  various  districts  there  is  greater  diversity,  except  that  in  those 
of  Apulia,  Calabria,  Campania,  the  Abruzzi  and  Emilia,  the  distribution 
of  the  burdens  in  regard  to  the  various  kinds  of  property  is  remarkably 
imifonn. 

After  this  rapid  summary  of  the  contents  of  this  important  statistical 
return,  we  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  the  ItaUan  Department  of  Fin- 
ance will  continue  the  course  it  has  entered  upon.  Thanks  to  the  two  en- 
quiries in  regard  to  the  mortgage  indebtedness  for  the  period  1874  to  1910, 
light  has  been  shed  on  the  conditions  of  landed  property  and  credit  in 
this  first  and  difl&cult  period  of  the  life  of  the  united  nation.  But  five 
more  years,  rich  in  events,  have  now  passed  and  years  of  greater  prosperity 
are  looming  on  the  horizon  :  it  wiU  not  be  one  of  the  Department's  least 
merits  to  have  aided  continuously  in  the  collection  of  facts  and  observ- 
ations serving  to  make  clear  the  steps  in  the  economic  progress  of  the 
nation. 
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AUSTRIA. 


FARM  READJUSTMENT  IN  LOWER  AUSTRIA  AND  ]\IORAVTA 
FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  WORK  (1890)  TO  THE  END  OF  1913. 


In  the  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence  for 
March  last  we  published  an  article  on  "Land  Operations  in  Austria 
according  to  State  and  Provincial  Law  ".  The  second  section  of  that 
article  gives  a  general  summary  of  the  principles  inspiring  the  legislation 
on  the  operations  of  farm  land  readjustment  and  shows  the  practical 
method  in  accordance  with  which  these  operations  are  initiated  and 
brought  to  their  conclusion  ;  the  tables  summarising  the  land  operations 
carried  out  in  Austria  up  to  the  end  of  1913  at  the  end  of  the  above 
article  show  the  operations  completed  in  each  pro\'ince  and  contain  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  farm  readjustment,  as  to  the  number  of 
operations,  the  area  and  the  number  of  persons  affected. 

As  we  know,  farm  land  may  be  readjusted  with  comparative  facility 
in  the  plains,  that  is  to  say  in  those  regions,  that,  on  account  of  the  conform- 
ation of  the  soil  and  the  uniform  character  of  the  farms,  afford  no  ground 
for  dispute  ;  the  provisions  of  the  law  themselves  are  there  as  a  rule  more 
easily  applied. 

These  conditions  are  certainly  presented  by  Lower  Austria  and 
Moravia  and  in  these  two  countries  the  farm  land  readjustment  has 
proceeded  with  great  rapidity  and  given  excellent  results. 

We  have  now  been  enabled  by  means  of  unpublished  official  inform- 
ation received  from  the  Agricultural  Department  of  Vienna  to  throw  addi- 
tional light  on  certain  sides  of  the  problem  and  thus  accurately  to  calculate 
the  percentage  of  the  decrease  of  the  subdivision  of  parcels,  the  number  of 
separate  holdings  before  and  after  readjustment,  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  holdings  in  these  two  provinces  and  to  obtain  an  average  for  these  and 
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other  values  per  operation,  per  person  affected  and  per  hectare  subject  to 
readjustment. 

The  work  of  farm  readjustment  in  Lower  Austria  and  Moravia  was 
commenced  in  1890.  In  the  23  years  between  that  date  and  the  end  of 
1913,  in  the  two  provinces  105  works  of  farm  readjustment  were  completed, 
52  in  Lower  Austria  and  53  in  Moravia. 


Lower  Austria. 

Altogether  the  readjustment  affected  an  area  of  54,339  ha.  and  5,216 
individuals. 

The  number  of  the  parcels  before  the  readjustment  was  .         49,958 
and  after  the  readjustment 13,890 


Showing  a  decrease  in  the  number,  of 36,o6& 

or  a  decrease  of  72  %. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  be  able  to 

ascertain  the  increase    in   the   value    of    the 

holdings  after  the  readjustment ;  and  we  find 

that  in  the  case  of  the  above  holdings  it  was  .     23,872,131  crs. 
From  which  the  costs  must  be  subtracted,  on  an 

average,  6  %  of  the  increase 1,432,328    » 


So  that  the  net  increase  in  value  was 22,439,803  crs. 

On  an  average  each  work  of  readjustment  affected  an  area  of  1,044  ha. 
and  100  individuals,  and  caused  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  parcels  from 
960  to  267,  or  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  separate  holdings  by  693. 
or  72  %  ;  and  an  increase  in  the  value  of  459,079  crs.  against  an  expend- 
iture of  27,545  crs. ;  and  so  a  net  increase  of  431,534  crs.  On  an  average  for 
each  individual  owner  we  may  reckon  an  area  of  10.44  ^^• 

The  increase  in  value  per  owner  was 4,590  crs.. 

Less  expenditure       275   » 

giving  a  net  inciease  of       4.315  crs. 

For  each  ha.  of  the  area  readjusted  we  may  calculate  an  in- 
crease in  value  of  the  amount  of 440  crs 

Less  expenditure 6    » 

giving  a  net  increase  of  value  of 414  crs,. 

corresponding  to  an  annual  net  5deld  of  21  crs. 
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The  expenditure  of  26  ers.  once  for  all  incurred  is  therefore  covered 
by  the  increased  annual  yield  of  21  crs.  in  the  second  year. 

In  order  that  the  meaning  of  these  averages  may  be  better  understood, 
we  summarise  the  figures  in  the  following  table. 


Average  Figures. 


Area 
Re- 

adjosted 

ha. 

Number  of 

Indi- 

vidoals 

Affected 

Number  of 
Separate  Holdings 

Percentage 

of 
Decrease 
in  the 
Sub- 
division 

Increase  iii 
Value 

Before 

After 

crs. 

Pet  Work    of   Readjustment 

1,044 
1.044 

100 

960            267 
Expenditure  . 

72 

459.079 

27.545 

Net 

9.6 

Exp 

Net 

Gain    .    . 

431,534 
4,590 

275 

Per  Individaal  Owner 

2.7 
enditure 
Gain    .    . 

72 

4.315 

440 
26 

Per  Hectare 

Expenditure 

Net 

Gain    .   . 

414 

or  Annual  Yield  frran  Increased  Value  414  X  5  %  =  21  crs. 
against  Expenditure  once  for  all  of =26  crs. 


Moravia. 


Altogether  the  53  readjustment  operations  affected  an  area  of 
22,602  ha.  and  5,502  individuals 

The  number  of  the  parcels  before  readjustment  was   .    .    . 
and  after  the  readjustment      


Showing  a  decrease  in  the  number,  of 
or  a  decrease  of  72  % 


62,126 
13-109 

49,017 
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The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  holdings  after  readjustment 

was  altogether 9,444,850  crs. 

From  which  the  costs  must  be  subtracted,  on  an  average,  9  % 

of  this   increase 850,096    » 

So  that  the  net  increase  in  value  was 8,594,814  crs. 

On  an  average  each  work  of  readjustment  affected  an  area  of  426  ha. 
and  104  individuals,  and  caused  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  parcels 
from  1,172  to  247,  or  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  separate  holdings  by  925 
or  79  %  ;  and  an  increase  in  value  of  178,205  crs.  against  an  expenditure 
of  16,038  crs.  ;  and  so  a  net  increase  of  162,167  crs. 

On  an  average  for  each  individual  owner  we  may  reckon  an  area  of 
4.10  ha. 

The  increase  in  value  per  owner  w»s  . I»7I7  crs. 

lycss  expenditure 155 

giving  a  net  increase  of 1,562  crs. 

For  each  ha.  of  area  readjusted  we  may  calculate  an  increase  of  value 

to  the  amount   of 418  crs. 

Less  expenditure 38     » 

Giving  a  net  increase  of  value  of 380  crs. 

corresponding  with  an  annual  net  yield  of  19  crs. 

The  expenditure  of  38  crs.  made  once  for  all  is  therefore  covered  by 
the  increased  yield  of  19  crs.  after  the  second  year. 

To  make  the  meaning  of  the  averages  also  for  this  province  clearer, 
we  summarise  the  figures  in  the  following  table,  corresponding  with  that 
given  for  l/ower  Austria. 
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Average  Figures. 


Per  OperaticHi 


Per  Individiial 


9  "^o  Expenditure  . 
Net  Gain    .... 


4.10 


II. 3  I         2.4   I  79 

9  %  Expenditure   .    . 

Net  Gain 


Per  Hectare 


178,205 
16,038 


162,167 

1.717 
155 


1,562 
418 


9  %  Expenditure   .    . 

38 

Net  Gain 

AtjnnaJ    TncTPR^P  of  Vipld  380  ^  5  %     ,     ,      -     -           , 

380 
IQ 

The  Expenditure  once  for  all 

38 

Therefore  covered  by  the  Increased  Yield  in  the  second  Year. 

Summarising  the  net  gain  in  the  two  provinces  obtained  by  the  farm 
readjustment  operations  and  calculating  the  annual  interest  obtained 
we  get. 

Net  Gain  :  Lower  Austria Crs.     22,439,503 

Moravia »         8,594,814 


Total  . 
Net  Annual  Gain   . 


Crs.     31,034,617 
»        1.349.330 


Comparing  these  figures,  we  see  at  once  that  in  Moravia  the  area  of 
the  individual  districts  readjusted  is  far  inferior  and  does  not  amount  to 
even  half  that  we  find  in  lyower  Austria.  And  again  the  area  owned  by 
an  individual  proprietor  in  Moravia  does  not  amount  to  half  that  of  one 
in  Lower  Austria,  owing  especially  to  the  greater  number  of  owners  of 
very  small  holdings  and  houses  in  Moravia.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Moravia 
the  subdivision  is  almost  twice  as  great  as  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  greater  expenditure  in  the  case  of  Moravia  as  compared  with 
Lower  Austria  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  small  holdings,  the  greater  subdi- 
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vision  of  the  land  and  the  heavier  expenditure  on  the  roads  which  in  Moravia 
have  to  serve  for  the  transport  of  beetroot  from  the  farms. 

The  105  works  of  farm  readjustment  carried  out  in  23  years  in  the 
two  provinces  gave  altogether  a  net  gain  of  31,034,617  crs.  ;  the  net 
annual  gain  was  therefore  1,349,330  crs.  This  sum  is  by  no  means  in  excess 
of  the  real  gain ;  it  was  calculated  in  accordance  with  careful  returns  made 
separately  and  freely  in  each  province. 

This  evident  success  deserves  the  greater  attention,  as  the  net  gain 
from  the  readjustment  is  more  than  ten  times  the  expenditure  that  was 
required  and  the  owners  receive  the  benefit  of  it  after  a  very  short  time  ; 
in  this  way  it  is  clear  that  readjustment  contributes  to  increase  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  rural  population  of  the  plains.  Besides  these  material  advant- 
ages, farm  readjustment  provides  a  means  for  meeting  the  well  known 
deficiency  of  labourers  in  the  plains,  as  the  new  division  and  the  fact 
that  the  farms  are  less  subdivided  reduces  the  demand  for  labourers ;  this 
result  is  further  facilitated  by  reason  of  the  new  arrangement  of  the  holdings 
permitting  of  a  more  extensive  utilisation  of  agricultural  machinery  in  the 
place  of  human  labourers. 


FRANCE. 


AGRICULTURAL  EFFORTS  IX  FRANCE 
DURING  SIX  MONTHS  OF  WAR. 

(August,  1914 — January,  1915), 


Under  the  title  :  V effort  agricole  de  la  France  pendant  six  mois  de  guerre 
{aoiU  igi/^-janvier  1915J,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  a  general 
report  (Paris,  Imprimerie  Nationale,  1915)  of  its  efforts  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  war  aud  we  think  a  resume  of  its  statements  will  be  inter- 
esting to  our  readers. 


§  I.  Agricultural  conditions  at  the  beginning 

OF  THE  WAR.  AGRICULTURAL  LABOUR  AND  SOLIDARITY.    RESULTS  OBTAINED. 

At  the  beginning  of  July,  during  the  period  of  diplomatic  tension 
before  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  the  jVIinister  of  Agriculture  took  the 
agricultural  condition  of  the  country  into  serious  consideration.  All  over 
France  the  grain  harvest  was  then  being  gathered.  In  the  north  and  east 
a  large  quantity  of  oats  were  not  yet  reaped  and  in  many  places  the 
wheat  was  still  in  stooks  in  the  fields. 

The  sudden  decrease  in  the  number  of  labourers  in  consequence  of  the 
general  mobilisation,  made  the  completion  of  the  harvest  difl&cult.  But  im- 
mediate threshing  of  the  wheat  and  oats  was  necessary  as  grain  was  wanted 
for  the  supply  of  the  army. 

As  far  as  possible  to  obviate  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  want  of 
labourers,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  on  the  first  of  August,  began 
writing  to  all  the  prefects  instructing  them  to  arrange  with  the  heads  of  the 
agricultural  services  to  employ  all  available  hands  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  coimtry,  not  only  for  the  hay  and  grain  harvests,  for  threshing,  stor- 
ring  and  preserving  grain,  straw  and  cattle  foods,  but  also  to  secure  seed 
for  the  next  sowing. 

That  more  weight  still  might  be  added  to  these  directions,  a  pressing 
appeal  was  addressed  to  the  women  of  France  by  the  Prime  ^linister. 
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In  the  mean  time  all  the  applications  of  industrial  workmen  thrown  out 
of  employment  were  received  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  There  were 
more  than  3,000  who  thus  applied  individually,  after  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  and  of  these  2,600  offered  themselves  as  reapers.  More  than 
12,000  applications  for  employment  from  syndicates,  agricultural  soci- 
eties, and  private  companies  came  from  Alsace-Lorraine,  Italy  and  Spain 
to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  transmitted  through  the  legations  of 
Belgium  and  Roumania.  All  were  replied  to  by  an  agricultural  labour 
service  immediately  organised  at  the  Minister's  Of&ce.  These  applic- 
ants, few  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  were  much  more  numerous 
before  its  close. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  larger  agricultural  societies  and  of  the 
Belgian  legation  etc.  to  whom  the  applications  were  immediately  transmit- 
ted, a  considerable  number  of  the  applicants  for  agricultural  labour  were 
soon  employed,  especially  in  the  extensively  cultivated  departments  such  as 
Seine,  Seine-et-Oise,  Aisne,  Eure,  Eure-et-I/oir,  Seine  Inferieure,  and  then 
in  Yonne,  Cote-d'Or,  Indre  and  L,oir-et-Cher. 

In  Seine-et-Oise  and  in  I^oir-et-Cher  more  than  700  Belgians  were 
provided  with  work.  In  other  districts  men  from  the  adjoining  countries 
were  employed.  Thus  several  hundreds  of  labourers  of  French  origin  settled 
near  Geneva  were  employed  in  35  commtmes  of  Haute-Savoie. 

After  this  first  effort  of  solidarity,  new  needs  arose  which  had  not  been 
contemplated  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  or  which  the  nature  of  the 
agricultural  work  did  not  then  reveal.  Numerous  communes,  agricultural 
societies  and  private  persons,  especially  at  the  time  of  threshing,  applied 
to  the  Minister  for  agricultural  machinery  of  all  descriptions.  The  minister- 
ial services  put  themselves  into  commvuiication,  through  the  syndicates  of 
manufacturers  of  such  machinery  in  France,  with  more  than  sixty  firms, 
and  to  these  all  the  applications  were  forwarded,  as  they  arrived  at  the 
Department.  The  greater  number  of  these  firms,  through  their  local  agents, 
were  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  almost  all  the  regions  of  the  Kingdom.  Of 
these  the  more  highly  cultivated,  being  best  supplied  with  plant,  made  but 
few  demands. 

The  good  will  of  all  the  agricultural  organisations,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Administration,  as  regards  the  supply  of  labour  and  machinery,  never 
failed  in  any  respect.  Promptness  and  unanimity  reigned  throughout. 

At  length  the  Departments  of  War  and  Marine  gave  over  20,000  navy 
conscripts  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  be  divided  among  those  de- 
partments where  the  need  of  labour  was  greatest. 

Thus,  by  methodical  organisation  of  local  resources  in  much  subdivided 
districts,  by  the  activity  displayed  by  the  women,  children,  and  old  men 
who  had  remained  on  the  farms  in  the  villages,  and  the  assistance  of  those 
escaped  from  fortified  places  and  those  out  of  work  in  industrial  towns 
who  had  come  to  the  country  in  search  of  an  easier  life,  in  spite  of  some 
delays  and  inevitable  losses  incurred  through  the  necessary  haste,  almost 
the  entire  harvest  was  gathered  in.  It  was  only  in  the  extreme  north  and  east 
that  the  invaders  came  while  the  oat  crop  was  being  cut  or  the  wheat  still 
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in  stocks  in  the  fields.  We  subjoin  a  report  of  the  approximate  valne  of 
the  harv'est  in  grain,  oats,  potatoes  etc. 

Wheat.  —  The  crop  seemed  at  first  but  mediocre,  and  a  serious  deficit 
was  apprehended  with  a  probable  value  of  about  80,000,000  quintals.  But 
after  threshing,  which  was  at  once  proceeded  with,  the  result  surpassed  all 
hope,  and  the  departmental  ser^aces  were  able  to  report  a  total  of  87,000,000 
quintals  (the  ordinary  consumption  being  94,000,000  quintals). 

But  alas  !  the  partial  or  total  invasion  of  ten  departments  in  the  north 
and  east  lost  to  France  about  7,700,000  quintals,  so  that  the  total  harvest 
was  reduced  to  79,300,000  quintals. 

Oats.  —  The  promise  was  encouraging,  and  the  total  return  was  ex- 
pected to  be  54,000,000  quintals  at  the  least,  the  average  for  the  last  ten 
years  having  been  48,412,000  quintals.  But,  as  with  the  wheat,  the  losses 
caused  by  the  invasion  amounted  to  7,600,000  quintals  and  the  total 
quantity  saved  was  only  46,400,000  quintals. 

Rye.  —  This  crop  amounted  to  12,800,000  quintals  (the  average  for  the 
last  ten  years  having  been  13,297,000  quintals)  but  the  losses  in  the 
invaded  departments  are  estimated  at  850,000  quintals,  leaving  an 
available  total  of  11,957,000  quintals. 

Barley.  —  The  crop  surpassed  the  average  of  9,630,000  quintals ;  the 
harvest  produced  10,700,000  quintals,  but  the  loss  of  660,000  quintals  in 
the  departments  occupied  by  the  enemy  reduced  it  to  10,035,000  quintals. 

Potatoes.  —  Altogether  the  potato  crop  was  good.  Accoimts  show  that 
it  reached  a  total  of  140,000,000  quintals  (the  average  for  the  last  ten 
years  being  132,223,000  quintals).  In  the  invaded  departments  the  losses 
were  valued  at  7,200,000  quintals,  leaving  only  a  total  of  132,800,000 
quintals. 

Wine.  —  Like  the  grain  harvest,  the  vintage  was  effected  with  the  help 
of  local  resources.  In  the  Pyreneean  and  neighbouring  regions,  appeal 
for  help  was  made  to  Spain,  whence  for  several  years  gangs  of  workers 
have  been  accustomed  to  come. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  vintage  in  Champagne  was  made  almost 
under  the  fire  of  the  combatants.  The  work  of  the  \'ine-dressers  of  Cham- 
pagne assisted  by  the  local  trade,  and  facilitated  by  the  military  author- 
ities, secured  the  \-intage  notwithstanding  all  difficulties. 

Taken  altogether,  except,  however,  in  the  invaded  territory,  the  wine 
har\'est  in  France  in  1914  was  as  good  as  that  of  the  preceding  year  as 
shown  by  the  following  figures  : 

Continental  France  .  \  ^9^3 44>845,73i  hectolitres 

/  1914 61,853,705            » 

Algeria |  1913 7.430.736            •> 

1914 10,317,719            ,) 
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§  2.  Measures  taken  to  provide  against  the  insufficiency 

OF  THE  harvest. 


The  above  figures  show  the  importance  of  the  measures  taken  to  en 
sure  the  preservation  and  to  facilitate  the  storing  of  cereals. 

By  a  Decree  dated  July,  31st.,  the  Government  suppressed  all  customs 
duties  on  grain  i.  e.  on  wheat,  spelt,  and  mixed  wheat  and  rye. 

The  same  day  another  Decree  suppressed  the  duties  on  flour  of 
wheat,  spelt,  and  mixed  wheat  and  rye,  as  well  as  on  bread. 

Unground  oats  and  barley,  beans  and  lentils  were  also  exempted  from 
duty  by  a  Decree  of  August  2nd. 

These  measures  were  taken  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Ministers  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 

A  Decree  of  August  3rd.,  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  extended  the  effects  of  the  two  Decrees  of  July  31st.  to  Algeria 
and  the  new  regulations  regarding  barley,  maize,  beans  and  lentils  were 
also  made  applicable  there  on  August  4th. 

On  August  13th.,  a  new  Decree  suppressed  all  duties  on  rough  rice,  brok- 
en, and  whole  rice,  flour  and  semolina. 

These  regulations  enabled  the  merchants  to  organise  for  the  import- 
ation of  these  articles.  From  the  day  when  the  duties  on  grain  were 
removed  until  December  27th.,  1914,  the  foreign  corn  imported  amounted 
to  8,397,593  quintals,  and  if  we  add  to  this  the  amount  represented  by  the 
flour  imported,  which  we  may  calculate  (reckoning  that  corn  gives  70  % 
flour)  at  1,073,283  quintals,  we  get  a  total  of  9,470,876  quintals. 

In  spite  of  so  much  imported,  not  only  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
but  also  those  of  Commerce,  of  the  Interior  and  of  War  have  continually 
received,  since  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  appeals  from  prefects  and  mayors 
for  supplies  of  corn,  flour,  and  salt,  their  own  stocks  being  about  to  fail. 
But  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  these  local  deficiencies  arose  almost 
exclusively  from  difficulty  of  transport,  owing  to  the  military  authorities 
taking  possession  of  the  railways.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  in  agreement 
with  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  took  the  necessary  steps  to  approach  the 
War  Department. 


§  3.  The  question  of  meat. 

Fresh  meat.  —  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  even  before  the  first  applic- 
ation was  received  or  any  local  victualling  commission  was  at  work, 
obtained  from  the  War  Minister  a  series  of  regulations  for  the  safe-guarding 
in  the  future  of  the  national  livestock.  At  the  same  time  it  was  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  importation  of  live  cattle  and  of  meat. 
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By  a  decree  of  August  2nd.,  all  customs  duties  on  salted  and  frozen 
meat  were  suppressed.  On  the  12th.  of  the  same  month  a  Decree  exempted 
from  customs  duty  aU  horses,  mules  and  asses,  and  on  the  nth.  Septem- 
ber this  exemption  was  extended  to  horned  cattle. 

Besides  these  facilitations  of  importation  other  measures  prevented  the 
requisition  of 

(i)  All  cows  in  calf  or  giving  milk ; 

(2)  All  brood  mares,  in  foal  or  already  served  or  with  foal  at  foot; 

(3)  Male  breeding  stock  that  had  won  prizes  at  agricultural  shows 
or  belonging  to  livestock  improvement  syndicates; 

(4)  Animals  entered  in  stud  books  and  those  under  age  for  entrance 
but  the  offspring  of  parents  therein  registered  ; 

(5)  Heifers; 

(6)  Plough  Oxen. 

At  the  same  time  the  Department  of  Agriculture  regularly  furnished 
the  mihtary  administration  vnth  notices  of  the  available  livestock  in  the 
various  districts  so  as  to  allow  of  its  being  requisitioned  in  accordance 
with  the  real  resources  of  the  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  learned  societies  sent  to  public  bodies 
fervent  appeals  against  the  slaughter  of  young  cattle.  We  must  allow  that 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  having  to  defend  the  singularly  complex  in- 
terests with  which  he  is  charged,  could  not  agree  to  this  appeal  without 
mature  consideration.  Agricultture,  in  the  numerous  regions  where  the  rear- 
ing of  calves  is  almost  impossible,  would  have  been  completely  hindered 
in  its  normal  progress.  The  supply  of  milk  to  the  towns  and  the  butter  and 
cheese  industries  would  have  been  affected  in  a  way  that  would  have  in- 
jured the  general  interests  of  the  public.  The  want  of  labourers  increased 
by  mobilisation  would  have  been  more  severely  felt  if  it  were  necessary 
to  rear  the  calves  on  farms  where  there  was  no  need  for  it.  Finally  this 
would  lead  to  the  preservation  of  stock,  for  which  none  of  the  habitual 
precautions  had  been  taken.  The  particularly  costly  keep  of  young  calves 
would  have  to  be  arranged  in  the  case  of  many  types  of  crossings  without 
value,  with  no  future  benefit  to  the  national  breeding  stock.  It  seemed 
that  the  measure  asked  for  could  not  with  advantage  be  applied  except  in 
limited  districts  and  in  these  places  the  preservation  of  calves  was  general. 
The  ^Minister  besides  had  requested  the  directors  of  agricultural  services 
and  professors  of  agriculture  to  encourage  farmers  to  rear  all  those  calves 
possessing  the  requisite  qualities,  showing  them  the  important  advant- 
ages they  would  derive  when  the  animals  were  grown.  He  also  asked  the 
prefects  to  endeavour  to  have  these  instructions  pubUshed,  with  the  reas- 
ons for  them,  in  all  departments  where  the  preservation  of  calves  is  poss- 
ible, and  many  prefects  have  done  so.  The  desired  result  will  much  more 
probably  be  obtained  by  these  local  measures  than  by  any  general  prohib- 
ition. 

Frozen  meat.  —  The  plan  for  victualling  the  civil  population  in 
entrenched  camps  as  well  as  the  army,  as  was  foreseen,  necessitated  the 
putting  of   aU  the  cattle  of  the  nation    under    contribution.    In    all   the 
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departments  Committees  were  appointed  to  buy,  or  if  needful  to  requisi- 
tion, the  cattle  which  had  to  be  collected  immediately  in  enclosures,  thence 
to  be  gradually  distributed  according  to  need. 

Thus  for  the  camp  at  Paris,  a  considerable  herd  had  been  collected 
and  divided  among  a  large  number  of  enclosures  round  the  city. 

Besides  the  difficulty  of  establishing  such  depots,  this  plan  has  others 
of  a  serious  nature. 

For  instance  thousands  of  cattle  cannot  be  enclosed  in  a  limited  space, 
for  should  panics  arise  among  them,  the  frantic  animals  throw  down  the 
strongest  barriers.  Therefore  these  enclosures  present  great  difficulties  in 
regard  to  their  arrangement.  The  flocks  and  herds  must  come  on  foot  to 
the  enclosures,  and  must  be  brought  on  foot  to  the  troops  whose  needs  they 
are  to  serve.  Animals  of  improved  breeds,  and  few  others  are  now  raised  in 
France,  are  not  adapted  for  long  journeys  on  foot.  And  their  crowding  of 
the  roads  along  which  they  must  pass  is  an  obstacle  and  often  a  peril  for 
marching  columns  and  the  movement  of  convoys. 

Another  very  serious  difficulty  exists  in  the  danger  of  contagious 
diseases  when  so  many  animals  are  assembled  together  and  also  of  diseases 
due  to  over  crowding,  the  more  to  be  feared  as  they  cannot  be  avoided, 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  sanitary  authorities. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view,  it  is  plain  that  the  requisition  of  a 
great  number  of  animals  must  leave  certain  regions  unprovided.  When 
these  levies  are  carried  out  in  the  north  and  west,  they  fall  most  heavily 
on  dairy  and  young  cattle,  while  in  regions  rich  in  butchers'  beasts  ready 
for  sale  no  requisition  is  made. 

Happily,  circumstances  allowed  of  some  attenuation  of  the  greatest 
difficulties.  The  full  supply  of  the  camp  at  Paris  could  be  adjourned,  and 
the  proposed  stock  considerably  reduced.  Also  the  contribution  demanded 
from  the  nation  could  be  diminished  by  the  importation  of  frozen  meat 
from  abroad. 

The  economic  policy  of  France  up  to  the  present  time  had  been 
formally  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  frozen  meat  and  a  double  barrier 
in  customs  duties  and  sanitary  restrictions  almost  insurmontable,  had 
existed. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  by  a  Decree  of  August  2nd.,  1914,  sup- 
pressed the  rules  of  a  technical  nature  (obligation  to  cut  up  in  quarters 
with  adherence  of  the  pluck  to  one  of  the  fore  quarters)  which  in  fact  pre- 
vented the  entrance  of  such  meat,  and  obtained  from  the  Minister  of  Fin- 
ance, by  Decree  of  the  same  date,  the  suppression  of  the  duty  of  35  francs 
on  every  100  kilograms,  the  minimum  tariff  on  such  imported  meat. 

Under  this  new  regulation,  importers  are  under  no  obligation  except 
that  of  the  sanitary  inspection  to  which  all  meat,  whether  fresh  or  pre- 
served, is  subjected  on  entering  the  Republic. 

The  War  Department  had  allowed  some  orders  for  frozen  meat 
by  way  of  trial,  and  early  in  September  some  thousands  of  tons  arrived  at 
Bordeaux  and  Marseilles. 
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But  for  fear  that  it  could  not  be  used  quickly  enough  before 
danger  of  being  spoiled,  an  offer  was  made  to  the  victualling  commission 
of  Bordeaux  for  the  civil  population  established  there  of  as  much  of 
this  meat  at  market  price  as  it  could  induce  the  butchers  of  the  town  to 
buy.  This  offer  was  immediately  accepted,  and  as  some  doubts  existed 
as  to  the  reception  of  the  meat  by  the  civil  population,  a  trial  was  made  at 
Bordeaux  in  connection  with  the  butchers'  syndicate. 

This  was  conclusive.  The  butchers  declared  themselves  ready  to  buy 
as  much  of  this  meat  as  they  could  get.  The  price  had  been  fixed  suf- 
ficiently below  that  of  the  home  produced  meat  to  ensure  its  sale.  This 
frozen  meat  had  all  to  bear  indication  of  its  origin  and  thus  fetched  a 
slightly  lower  price. 

The  War  Department  continued  its  trial  of  the  frozen  meat  with 
the  troops  and  the  result  very  soon  proved  most  satisfacton,^ 

The  frozen  beef  arrives  in  quarters  packed  in  the  holds  of  vessels 
provided  with  refrigerators,  each  quarter  weighing  from  70  to  80  kilo- 
grams. Each  is  closely  wrapped  in  muslin,  with  packing  cloth  over  it. 

The  meat  is  excellent  and  equal  in  quaUty  throughout.  The  quarters, 
taken  out  of  the  cold  storage  compartments  by  sliding  panels,  are  at  once 
piled  in  waggons  ranged  along  the  quay.  The  straw  at  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  every  waggon  is  sufficient  protection  to  isolate  it. 

The  waggons  being  thus  packed,  the  time  required  for  each  to  reach 
its  destination  is  specified:  three  days  at  least  in  warm  weather,  and  five 
at  least  when  the   temperature  is  not  above  15°. 

This  success  soon  induced  the  Department  not  only  to  replenish  the 
depots  with  this  meat  but  also  to  send  some  to  the  front  where  the  soldiers 
so  highly  appreciated  it  that  it  was  decided  that  all  ship-loads  already 
arrived  or  about  to  arrive  should  be  reserved  exclusively  for  the  army, 
and  contracts  were  also  made  for  a  supply  of  15,000  tons  per  month  begin- 
ning from  January  ist.,  1915. 

The  advantages  of  frozen  meat  are  easily  seen.  It  may  be  transported 
from  place  to  place  without  special  precautions;  packed  in  waggons  or 
carts  in  easily  handled  quarters,  well  protected  against  external  soiling; 
it  is  of  best  quality,  not  over  fat  and  perfectly  healthy.  It  has  all  the 
quahties  of  fresh  meat  when  eaten  at  the  proper  time,  that  is  cooled,  and 
kept  the  necessary-  time  :  it  is  much  more  tender  than  meat  still  warm 
after  slaughter.  It  is  besides  incomparably  superior  to  that  furnished  bj' 
cattle  tired  and  often  ill,  following  troops ;  infinitely  superior  to  the  flesh 
of  requisitioned  cattle. 

Taken  altogether,  the  calculations  of  the  agricultural  administration 
lead  to  the  belief  that  the  quantity  of  frozen  meat  consumed  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1915  may  be  estimated  at  150,000  tons  purchased  partly 
by  the  War  Department,  partly  by  private  persons.  The  meat  will  be  prin- 
cipally beef,  representing  about  450,000  head  of  cattle,  almost  half  of 
what  is  required  weekly  in  ordinary  times.  We  see  that  this  imported  meat 
wiU  tend  to  the  saving  of  the  home  cattle  to  an  unexpected  extent. 
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Let  US  add  that  this  is  a  question  of  frozen  meat,  that  is  to  say  of 
meat  subjected  at  first  in  the  refrigerators  to  a  temperature  of  fromrio^ 
to-150  so  that  the  mass  is  thoroughly  frozen  throughout,  and  afterwards, 
until  the  moment  of  use,  to  a  temperature  of  from-80  to-io^.  If  the 
temperature  be  maintained  only  at  about  zero,  such  refrigerated  meat  is  of 
no  value  for  the  present  purposes. 

Statistics  of  Livestock  on  January  1st.,  1915.  Though  it  is  very  diffic- 
ult to  make  an  exact  computation,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  published 
the  following  approximate  details  of  the  situation: 

(i)  Horned  Cattle.  —  Taken  all  together,  excluding  the  invaded 
departments  to  which  by  a  rough  calculation  we  may  apply  a  co-efiicient 
of  diminution  corresponding  with  that  of  the  others  we  find  a  total  of 
of  13,297,000  head  against  14,807,380  head  in  1913,  showing  a  diminution 
of  1,510,000  or  10.2  %. 

These  animals  however,  are  not  all  consumed,  for  some  (40,631  head) 
are  still  in  the  Paris  entrenched  camp,  others  in  enclosures,  and  other  places 
and  may  return  to  the  country  if  circumstances  permit. 

The  diminution  affects  the  various  classes  of  animals  very  differently. 

The  number  of  bulls  has  been  reduced  in  the  proportion  of  12.21  %, 

that  is  to  249,750  from  284,490.  The  selected  breeding  stockhas  been  saved. 

The  number  of    oxen  has  been  reduced  by  26.47  %>  ^^^^.t  is  from 

1,845,620  to  1,357,200,  which  is  not  surprising,  for  it  is  natural  as  well  as 

desirable  that  the  oxen  should  supply  beef. 

The  cows  have  diminished  in  number  by  9.3  %,  that  is  from 
7,807,560  to  7,081,400.  We  cannot  know  if  dairy  cows  were  recklessly 
slaughtered,  for  old  cows  fattened  are  included  in  the  category,  and  also 
cows  that  have  suffered  accidents  in  calving  and  are  therefore  not  suitable 
for  breeding  purposes,  and  others  more  or  less  deteriorated  ;  all  these  cows 
in  ordinary  times  would  be  slaughtered  for  meat,  and  there  is  no  reason 
against  this  at  present. 

The  number  of  calves  had  diminished  by  5.22  %  that  is  from 
4,869,710  to  4,615,500.  This  is  a  diminution  of  254,210  head,  which 
called  forth  energetic  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

The  preservation  of  cattle  foods  is  necessary.  For  this  purpose  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  suppressed  the  duty  on  rice,  oil-cake,  etc.  by  a  decree, 
of  August  13th. 

The  exportation  of  oil-cake  and  malt  was  forbidden  by  a  decree  of 
September  12th.,  as  that  of  farinaceous  cattle  foods,  hay,  straw,  and  bran^ 
had  been  on  July  31st.  Furthermore,  the  Minister  directed  the  agricul^' 
tural  services  to  point  out  to  cultivators  the  advantage  they  might  deriv^ 
from  these  articles,  and  an  active  propaganda  under  the  authorisatioi 
of  the  prefects  was  made  in  the  various  departments. 

(2)  Sheep.  —The  number  of  sheep  is  constantly  diminishing,  being  rel 
duced  by  1,408,720;  while  there  were  16,213,030  on  December  31st.,  1913- 
there  are  now  no  more  than  14,804,310  remaining ;  that  is  to  say  there 
has  been  a  decrease  of  9.26  %. 
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(3)  P*S^- — '^li6  number  of  7,047,750  head  of  swine  onDecember  31st. ,  1913 
has  been  reduced  to  6,233,735,  showing  an  absolute  decrease  of  814,019 
or  11.55  %. 


§  4.  Utilisation  of  beet  in  sugar  factories  and  distiixeries. 

The  cultivation  of  beet  for  sugar  factories  and  for  distilleries  is  too  in- 
timately connected  with  beet  cultivation  in  general,  and  consequently 
with  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  north  of  France  to  be  overlooked 
by  the  -Minister  of  Agriculture. 

The  crop  seemed  to  be  very  promising  and  an  exceptional  return 
of  about  900,000  tons  was  anticipated,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  beet- 
growing  district  was  invaded.  In  the  meantime  it  was  necessary  to  keep  at 
work  those  factories  not  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

On  the  15th.  of  September  the  ^Minister  of  Agriculture  informed  the 
^Minister  of  War  of  the  advantage  there  would  be  in  keeping  them 
working.  Among  the  measures  for  this  purpose  it  was  considered  essential 
that  those  technical  employees  indispensable  for  the  work  shotdd  be 
allowed  a  delay  before  joining  the  army,  or  that  those  who  had 
already  joined  their  regiments  should  be  temporarily  sent  back.  The 
Minister  of  War  granted  the  dela^'  with  possibility  of  renewal  in  the  case 
of  privates  of  the  territorial  regiments  and  reserves  of  the  same  class 
not  forming  part  of  a  fighting  force. 

These  regulations  were  made  known  to  the  prefects,  directors  of 
agricultural  associations,  presidents  of  sjTidicates  of  sugar-makers  and 
the  agricultural  distilling  syndicate.  Manufactiirers  have  been  thus  enabled 
to  address  demands  for  delay  or  leave  of  absence  directly  to  the  ^linister 
of  Agrictdture,  which  after  examination  are  transmitted  to  the  Minister 
of  War. 

As  it  appeared  probable  that  difficulties  would  arise  between  the  beet 
growers  and  sugar-  makers,  they  were  called  together  on  December  17th. 
at  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  After  a  discussion  on  the  special  con- 
ditions of  the  country  those  interested  agreed  that  the  price  of  beet  should 
be  dependent  on  the  current  price  of  sugar.  In  determining  this  price  as 
far  as  possible,  the  commission,  leaving  a  needful  margin  for  variation, 
adopted  the  following  decisions: 

(i)  A  minimum  price  of  20  francs,  or  of  23  francs  per  ton  for  beet  of 
7  %  density,  with  the  usual  increase  to  be  allowed  for  every  tenth  over 
and  above. 

(2)  The  division  in  equal  shares  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar 
above  35  francs  or  38  francs. 

The  number  of  sugar  factories  at  work  rose  to  68;  and  their  total 
minimimi  produce  was  estimated  at  325,797  tons. 

The  administration  has  also  been  careftd  of  the  safety  of  these  sugar 
factories  and  has  advised  those  interested  of  the  best  markets  for  the 
disposal  of  their  goods. 
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§  5.  CUI^TIVATION  OF  FORESTS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  instructions  were  sent  to  the  Commiss- 
ioners of  Woods  and  Forests  to  retard  the  grant  of  contracts  for  the  cutting 
of  timber  which  were  to  be  given  in  September  and  earlj'  in  October 
in  1914  in  connection  with  forests  belonging  to  the  State,  to  communes  and 
to   pubHc   institutions. 

This  measure  was  necessary  partly  because  of  the  mobilisation  of  a 
great  number  of  those  employed  in  the  forests  and  of  dealers  in  wood, 
wood-cutters,  carters  etc.  and  partly  because  of  the  disturbance  in 
trade  and  in  the  money  market. 

But,  the  war  continuing,  it  was  found  impossible,  without  much  in- 
convenience, to  suspend  everywhere  and  by  a  general  order,  all  cutting  of 
timber  in  the  state  forests. 

As  soon  therefore  as  it  was  possible  to  re-organise  the  service,  all  the 
wood  which  seemed  required  for  the  necessities  of  the  moment  or  the  near 
future  was  offered  for  sale  in  those  districts  where  it  seemed  that  there  would 
be  a  sufficiency  of  buyers,  ready  money  und  labour. 

Thus  in  many  places  all  the  wood  suitable  for  fuel  has  been  or  will  be 
offered  for  sale,  and  the  work  in  connection  with  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
now  going  on. 

But  it  was  impossible  to  effect  these  sales  under  the  usual  conditions. 
It  was  necessary,  according  to  circumstances,  either  to  make  them  on  the 
spot,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  communication  and  the  small  importance 
of  the  sale,  or  to  centralise  the  business.  With  this  view  a  Decree  was 
passed  on  October  30th.,  1914,  authorising  the  sale  in  the  chief  town  of  any 
commune  near  the  forests,  of  wood  cut  in  1914,  and  a  Ministerial  decision 
gave  permission  to  sell  all  the  wood  cut  in  the  same  department  in  one 
of  the  chief  places  of  an  "  arrondissement "  and  especially  in  the  chief  town 
of  the  department.  It  may  be  added  that  in  those  places  where  it  seemed 
impossible  to  effect  sales  and  where  a  supply  of  wood  was  required,  nothing 
could  be  done  but  trust  to  chance  or  have  recourse  to  the  excise  or  to  the 
employment  of  soldiers. 

The  sales  effected  have  given  satisfactory  results  to  the  State  and  to 
the  communes  that  are  proprietors.  This  success  has  been  attained 
through  the  necessities  of  the  War  Department  and  because  many  private 
individuals  were  unable  to  sell  their  timber.  Another  cause  may  be 
found  in  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  Decree  of  September  20th.,  with 
regard  to  the  postponement  of  the  date  of  payment  for  timber  belonging 
to  the  State,  to  departments,  to  communes  and  to  public  institutions, 
sold  before  the  war. 

By  the  terms  of  this  Decree,  proposed  by  the  Ministers  of  Agriculture 
and  Finance,  delay  of  payment  w  as  granted  to  the  purchasers,  to  terminate 
three  months  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  with  the  proviso  that  those 
who  benefit  by  the  delay  should  pay  interest  at  4  %  from  the  time  the  debt 
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falls  due  till  the  date  of  payment.  It  \^as  specified  that  notwithstanding 
this  delay  of  payment,  the  security  should  remain  unchanged  without  the 
need  of  any  notification  or  of  any  act.  But  those  purchasers,  who,  having 
suffered  through  events  beyond  their  control,  were  incapacitated  from 
payment,  might  apply  for  a  delay  with  payment  of  interest.  The  Minister 
of  Finance,  in  agreement  with  the  ]\Iinister  of  Agriculture,  will  decide  in 
regard  to  these  requests. 

These  measures  have  been  necessary  because  of  the  great  disturbance 
caused  by  the  war  in  the  cultivation  of  forests  and  the  timber  trade ;  the 
sudden  mobilisation  of  the  woodcutters  and  of  the  carters  employed  for  de- 
livery of  the  wood,  hindrances  to  transport  by  rail  or  boat,  the  mobilisation 
f  a  large  number  of  merchants  and  cultivators  of  forests,  the  impossib- 
ility, owing  to  the  moratorium,  for  the  cultivators  not  mobilised  of  exacting 
payment  from  those  cultivators  or  merchants  mobilised  or  from  an}'  other 
debtor,  and  the  greater  impossibility  of  doing  so  in  districts  temporarilj- 
invaded  or  still  occupied. 


§  6.  Hydraulic  and  agricultural  impro\^ments. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  ^Minister  of  Agriculture  endeavoured 
to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  cost  of  the  services  of  hydraulic  and  agri- 
cultural improvements. 

With  the  view  of  reserving  for  the  Treasury'  the  maximum  amount  of 
funds  for  the  national  defence,  researches  at  the  expense  of  the  State  have 
been  generally  suspended.  Xo  grants  are  made  and  the  pajTnent  of  sums 
pre\iously  allotted  has  been  deferred. 

There  has  been  no  departure  from  this  rule  unless  in  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, for  instance  in  the  case  of  enterprises  connected  with  the 
lational  defence  or  public  safety,  for  the  continuation  of  work  the  interrup- 
tion of  which  would  have  rendered  previous  sacrifices  useless,  or  in  order  to 
enable  the  recipient  of  the  giant  to  pay  workmen  or  tradesmen  employed 
by  him  in  such  work,  or  when  it  was  necessary  to  employ  prisoners  of  war 
or  men  out  of  work. 

In  fact,  from  the  month  of  October,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  was  em- 
ploying prisoners  of  war  where  men  out  of  work  were  not  available,  in  car- 
xying  out  works  of  general  or  collective  necessity  in  his  department. 

The  French  Government  had  in  time  of  peace  turned  its  attention  to 
the  regulation  of  the  position  of  prisoners  of  war.  On  March  21st.,  1893, 
the  War  iSIinister  issued  instructions  on  this  point,  which  were  modified  on 
October  25th.,  1914.    ' 

The  utilisation  of  the  labour  of  prisoners  of  war  is  regulated  by  a 
Decree  of  December  2nd.,  1910  as  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  land  warfare 
which  formed  a  rider  to  the  International  Convention  signed  at  the 
Hague  on  October  i8th.,  1907.  According  to  Art.  6  of  this  Decree,  "  The  State 
may  employ  as  workmen  prisoners  of  war  according  to  their  rank  and  their 
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abilities,  with  the  exception  of  officers  ;  the  work  must  not  be  excessive,, 
and  must  have  no  connection  with  the  operations  of  war. 

Prisoners  may  be  authorised  to  work  for  public  administrations  or 
private  individuals,  or  on  their  own  account. 

Work  done  for  the  State  must  be  paid  according  to  the  existing  tariffs 
for  soldiers  of  the  national  army  doing  the  same  work,  or  according  to  a 
tariff  in  relation  to  the  work  done. 

When  the  work  is  done  for  other  public  administrations  or  for  private 
individuals  the  terms  must  be  arranged  with  the  mihtary  authorities. 

The  wages  of  the  prisoners  will  contribute  to  ameliorate  their  condi- 
tion, and  the  surplus  will  be  paid  to  them  at  the  time  of  their  liberation, 
deduction  having  been  made  for  the  cost  of  maintenance.  " 

In  order  to  decentralise,  and  to  encourage  the  employment  of  prison- 
ers of  war,  the  War  Minister  authorised  the  generals  in  command  of  dis- 
tricts to  decide  as  to  requests  for  prisoners'  labour,  after  consult- 
ation with  the  prefects  of  the  departments  in  question. 

M.  Fernand  David,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  who  had  proposed  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  the  law  of  December  15th,,  191 1  with  regard  to  land 
reclamation  on  the  east  coast  of  Corsica,  believed  that  this  vast  undertak- 
ing was  one  in  which  prisoners  of  war  might  be  with  advantage  employed. 
This  work,  to  be  carried  out  by  the  vState,  at  a  cost  estimated  at  not  less 
than  11,500,000  francs,  is  intended  to  improve  the  east  coast  of  the  island, 
now  barren.  It  includes  works  for  the  supply  of  drinking  water,  drain- 
age, land  reclamation,  and  regulations  of  the  mouths  of  rivers.  The 
work,  in  full  activity  at  the  opening  of  hostilities,  was  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  mobilisation.  But  through  the  employment  of  prisoners,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  3,000,  it  may  be  resumed  and  carried  on  with  all  desirable 
expeditign. 

There  are  in  Corsica  other  works  in  which  prisoners  of  war  may  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  national  domain  of  Casabianda,  an  old  penitentiary  long  unused,, 
was  in  1894  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  hydraulic 
service.  Works  ot  great  importance  for  the  regulation  of  the  water  supply 
have  since  been  carried  out,  owing  to  which  the  domain,  formerly  a  heavy 
burden  to  the  State  is  now  profitable,  but  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  ; 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  not  as  yet  permitted  the  realisation  of; 
all  the  schemes  for  improvement  without  which  the  land  cannot  yield  its 
full  amount  of  profit.  Prisoners  of  war,  to  the  number  of  1,000,  are  employed 
in  supplementary  works  which  will  probably  largely  increase  the  value  and 
the  yield  of  the  domain. 

Similar  works  will  be  performed  by  prisoners  of  war  in  the  national  j 
domain  at  Chiavari  (Cosirca).  It  is  proposed  to 'erect  botmdary  walls,.; 
to  improve  forest  roads,  to  make  reservoirs  and  canals  for  drainage  purposes- j 
and  lastly  to  renew  the  plantations  of  cork-trees. 

The  number  of  prisoners  to  be  employed  on  these  works  would  be 
about  200. 
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In  the  same  department,  with  a  view  to  agricultural  improvement^  and 
with  the  support  of  syndicates  of  the  proprietors  interested,  yards  are 
being  got  ready  with  the  labour  of  about  200  prisoners  of  war,  and  farm 
roads  constructed  by  them  to  facilitate  access  to  the  landed  estates  in 
the  neighbourhood  and  consequently  to  increase  largely  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  the  district. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  endeavouring  to  utilise  the  labour 
of  prisoners  of  war  in  other  departments. 

In  Puy-de-D6me,  in  the  Limagne  in  Auvergne,  works  of  land  reclam- 
ation are  in  progress  under  the  direction  of  the  Agricutural  Improvements 
Service.  The  object  is  to  drain  marshy  land  about  6,000  hectares  in  extent 
thus  increasing  considerably  its  agricultural  value.  These  works  were  to 
be  carried  out  by  various  syndicates  with  the  aid  of  grants  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  They  were  interrupted  by  the  war,  but,  considering 
their  great  utility,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  went  to  make  investigations  on 
the  spot  in  regard  to  the  means  of  resuming  them  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  un- 
der existing  circumstances.  He  then  decided,  in  accordance  with  the  military 
authorities,  that  the  work  should  be  continued  with  the  help  of  the  labour 
of  prisoners  of  war.  One  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  have  already  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  s5Tidicates  and  the  work  is  progressing  under 
the  direction  of  the  engineers  of  the  Agricultural  Improvements  Service. 
New  yards  will  probably  be  opened  soon  in  which  300  prisoners  may  be 
employed. 

In  Bretagne,  in  consequence  of  the  desire  expressed  by  those  depart- 
ments which  voted  ftmds  for  the  extension  of  the  rural  S3^tem  of  roads, 
yards  have  been  arranged  by  900  prisoners  of  war  for  the  construction 
■-■T  repair  of  roads  in  fifteen  communes  of  the  C6tes-du-Nord  and  two  com- 
.aunes  of  Ille-et-Vilaine.  In  twelve  other  communes  of  C6tes-du  Nord  and 
Morbihan  new  yards  have  been  opened  for  similar  objects,  and  in  these 
about  1,050  prisoners  will  be  employed. 

In  Ardeche  100  prisoners  are  employed  in  works  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment in  the  commune  of  Labeaume. 

We  may  also  state  that  in  Herault,  near  Montpellier,  en  the  domain 
of  Mas-des- Abbes,  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  district  meteorological 
station  in  connection  with  agriculture  is  in  course  of  construction  by 
the  labour  of  some  twenty  prisoners  of  war.  Among  them  are  skilled 
builders  successfully  directing  the  work,  which  otherwise  perhaps  could 
not  now  have  been  accomplished  owing  to  the  mobihsation. 

The  efforts  of  the  ^linister  of  Agriculture  will  not  be  confined  to  the 
above  mentioned  works.  The  Hydraulic  and  Agricultural  Improvement 
Services  have  been  requested  to  search  for  any  undertakings  which  can  be 
carried  out  by  the  labour  of  prisoners  of  war.  It  is  proposed  to  construct 
country  roads  in  the  central  plateau  of  France,  especially  in  the  department 
of  Creuse  where  funds  have  been  granted  for  the  purpose.  These  works, 
which  like  those  of  land  reclamation  consist  chiefly  in  embankments,  are 
among  those  which  may  be  entrusted  to  prisoners  of  war.  It  is  easy  to 
foresee  the  advantages,   especially   to  poor  districts,   which  may  accrue 
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from  works  which  facilitate  communication  and  increase  the  productive- 
ness of  the  land. 

It  was  hoped  that  prisoners  of  war  might  be  at  once  employed  in  the 
realisation  of  a  vast  project  long  desired  by  proprietors  of  the  Camargue, 
viz.  the  regulation  of  the  outflow  of  the  waters  of  the  delta  of  the  Rhone 
by  improvements  at  the  pool  of  Valcares,  but  the  solution  of  this  question 
raises  vary  serious  difficulties.  The  Administration  however,  does  not  lose 
sight  of  the  question,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  solve  it  should  cir- 
cumstances permit. 

lyastly,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  is  studying  the  possibility  of 
restoring  rural  buildings  destroyed  or  damaged  by  the  war. 


§  7.  Preparation  for  future  harvests. 

Autumn  Sowing.  —  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture turned  his  attention  to  the  autumn  sowing,  so  that  France  in  1915 
might  not  suffer  from  a  scarcity  of  com. 

It  was  necessary  to  obtain  from  the  Minister  of  War  a  better  arrange- 
ment of  the  requisitioning  of  horses,  and  leave  of  absence  for  the  territor- 
ial troups  who  were  sent  home  for  15  days,  with  the  obligation  of  assist- 
ing in  the  work  of  sowing. 

As  for  all  other  measures  the  two  Ministerial  Departments  easily 
arrived  at  an  imderstanding. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  a  circular  sent  through  the  prefects  to 
the  directors  of  agricultural  services,  dated  October  24th.,  announced  the 
decision  of  the  Minister  of  War  and  explained  the  conditions  under  which 
leave  of  absence  for  sowing  might  be  obtained. 

He  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  ensuring  that  the  men  sent  home  (pro- 
prietors, farmers,  metayers,  servants  and  farm  labourers)  should  exert 
all  their  energies  to  prepare  and  sow  the  ground. 

The  Minister  added  that  those  who  had  so  little  land  of  their  own 
that  their  work  could  be  finished  in  a  few  days  should  employ  the  rest  of 
their  leave  in  assisting  other  cultivators,  more  especially  working  on  the 
land  of  those  who  were  mobilised  and  were  unable  to  obtain  leave  of  absence. 

He  requested  the  mayors  to  assist  in  the  good  organisation  of  the  work, 
and  wherever  possible  to  arrange  collective  labour. 

He  called  the  attention  of  the  mayors  to  their  responsibility  in  giving 
certificates  in  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  cultivator  in  support 
of  his  request  for  leave  of  absence.  The  mayors  were  also  charged  to  see 
that  each  man  returned  to  his  post  at  the  expiration  of  his  leave  of  absence. 

I/astly,  the  Minister  requested  a  report  on  the  result  of  these  measures  J 

In  a  Circular  of  October  17th.,  addressed  to  the  prefects,  the  Minister^ 
gave  technical  instructions  concerning  sowing  to  the  directors  of  agricul- 
tural departments.  In  another  letter  of  October  28th.,  he  called  the  at- 
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tention  of  the  prefects  to  a  decree  of  the  Prefect  of  Cote-d'Or  regulating  the 
more  urgent  agricultural  labours. 

In  spite  of  some  mistakes  in  the  arrangements  for  leave  of  absence, 
the  sowing  has  been  accomplished  owing  to  the  above  regulations,  under 
better  conditions  than  could  have  been  expected.  The  land  sown  with 
winter  com  is  from  80  to  95  %  of  the  usual  amount  devoted  to  this  crop. 

The  area  not  sown  in  1914  may  be  sown  in  the  following  spring,  and 
plans  have  been  made  for  doing  so,  in  agreement  with  the  War  Department. 

Spring  sowing.  —  Spring  this  yesiT  is  of  great  interest  and  of  special 
importance  ;  the  coimtry  needs  the  whole  produce  ot  its  soil,  and  the  area 
to  be  sown  is  increased  by  the  amount  not  utilised  for  the  autumn  sowing. 
This  space  must  be  devoted  to  spring  com  and  oats. 

In  general  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  endeavoured  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  labour  by  obtaining  from  the  Minister  of  War  leave  of  absence 
for  men  to  do  the  spring  sowing,  and  he  is  also  seeking  to  provide  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  districts  devastated  b3'  the  war. 

It  must  be  obser\-ed  that  in  the  east  of  France  the  farmers  belonging 
to  villages  ruined  and  burnt  have  nearly  all  returned  to  their  land,  hoping 
to  begin  the  spring  work.  But  they  have  neither  horses,  implements,  seed, 
manure,  nor  cattle  food  and  very  few  are  in  a  position  to  buy  what  they  need 
without  help  from  the  authorities. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  advances  to 
fanners  who  are  \-ictims  of  the  war  to  enable  them  to  procure  the  above 
mentioned  necessaries,  so  that  in  the  interest  of  the  nation  the  soil  may 
not  lie  fallow,  and  officials  have  been  sent  to  ascertain  the  real  and  im- 
mediate necessities  of  the  population.  Thus  through  the  intervention  of  the 
Government  it  is  hoped  that  none  of  the  land  devoted  to  agrictdture  will  be 
neglected. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  also  obtained  from  the  War  Minister 
leave  of  absence  for  territorials  for  sewing,  pruning  \anes  and  other 
spring  work.  Details  published  in  the  Journal  Officiel  for  February  3rd.,  1915 
and  a  Circular  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  the  prefects  define 
the  conditions  under  which  such  leave  of  absence  may  be  granted  from 
Febmary  5th.  to  April  5th. 


RUSSIA. 


THE  ECONOMIC  RESULTS  OF  HOME  COLONISATION  IN  SIBERIA. 


§  I.  Importance  of  the  subject. 

For  a  general  appreciation  of  the  results  obtained  by  home  colonis-      i 
ation  in  Transuralian  Russia,  as  undertaken  by  the  Government  in  con-      ] 
nection  with  the  great  land  reform  initiated  in  1906,  a  general  answer  to 
the  following  principal  questions  might  suffice  : 

1.  Has  this  colonisation  benefited  the  State  ? 

2.  Has  it  benefited  the  colonists  themselves,  and  in  what    degree? 
Even  confining  our  examination  to  the  strictly  economic  point  of  view, 

the  first  of  the  two  questions  is  too  complex,  and  the  work  of  State  colon- 
isation too  recently  commenced  for  even  an  approximate  answer.  Very 
detailed  statistics,  it  is  true,  show  us  that  between  1906  and  1911,  for 
example,  the  Government  spent  a  total  amount  of  115,000,000  roubles 
(305,000,000  francs)  on  the  home  colonisation  of  the  Transuralian  provinces. 
We  know  also  that  this  enormous  expenditure  has  allowed  of  the  establish- 
ment in  Siberia  of  417,000  families  of  colonists.  Mathematically,  we  may 
therefore  conclude  that  the  establishment  of  each  family  cost  the  Govern- 
ment on  an  average  157  roubles  (417.60  francs).  But  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  would  be  evidently  absurd  to  consider  these  157  roubles  per  family  as  so 
much  lost  for  the  State,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  quite  impossible, 
at  least  under  existing  circumstances,  even  approximately  to  estimate 
what  part  of  this  "  loss  "  we  may  consider  as  compensated  by  the  general 
increase  in  value  of  the  countries  colonised  and  the  increased  revenue  the 
State  deiives  from  them. 

In  other  words,  any  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  results  obtained  by. 
the  colonisation  of  Siberia,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  economic  interests  s 
0/  the  State  could  at  present  only  be  premature  and  very  uncertain. 

The  second  question,  regarding  the  greater  or  less  economic  advantage 
derived  by  the  colonists  themselves  from  their  emigration  to  these  provinces, 
is  fortunately  easier  to  consider,  at  least  so  far  as  Siberia  proper  is  concerned, 
the  largest  and  most  important  of  all  the  regions  making  part  of  the  im- 
mense Transuralian  area  now  being  colonised.  In  fact,  we  have  at  our 
disposal  the  results  of  an  enquiry,  carried  out  by  order  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
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ment,  in  the  course  of  the  years  191 1  and  1912,  into  the  material  conditions 
of  the  life  of  the  colonists  (i). 


§  2.  Government  enquiry  into  the  economic  contjitions 
of  the  ufe  of  the  colonists  in  siberia. 

The  enquiry  in  question  was  not  extended,  to  all  the  families  of  colon- 
ists established  in  Siberia  —  that  would  have  been  equally  impracticable 
and  useless  (2)  —  but  to  a  number  of  entire  colonies,  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  recognised  as  forming  so  many  "typical  cases",  both  in 
respect  to  their  geographical  situation  and  their  degree  of  development 
in  an  agricultural  or  educational  sense. 

First  of  all,  the  whole  country  was  divided  into  four  regions  differing 
in  regard  to  their  climate,  and  the  nature  of  the  their  soil  and  vegetation, 
that  is  to  say : 

I.  The  fertile  wooded  plain  of  West  Siberia, 

II.  The  immense  Southern  Steppe,  almost  entirely  without  forests, 

III.  The  richly  wooded  Eastern  districts,  — and  lasth^, 

IV.  The  uncultivated  "  taiga  "  of  the  Northern  districts  {3). 
In  each  of  these  regions,  a  certain  number  of  entire  colonies  were 

died,  carefully  selected,  as  typical  examples  of  the  most  various  condi- 
ns  :  some  long  established,  others  recently  foimded,  some  populous, 
occupying  a  large  area,  otherr  with  few  members  and  poor,  some  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  lines  of  commimi cation,  others  lost  in 
vast  deserts,  some  already  arrived  at  a  considerable  degree  of  agricultural, 
commercial,  industrial  and  educational  development,  others,  on  the  contrary, 
but  little  developed  in  these  respects.  In  one  word,  an  effort  was  made  not  to 
overlook  any  of  the  extremely  various  kinds  of  centres  of  colonisation  in 
the  country. 

In  each  of  these  specimen  colonies,  a  detailed  study  was  made  of  all 
the  families  composing  it  at  three  successive  periods  of  their  existence. 

In  the  first  place  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  as  accurately  as  poss- 
ible the  economic  circumstances  of  each  family  in  its  place  of  origin,  before 
it  emigrated.  In  the  second  place,  calculation  was  made  in  the  case  of 
each  family  of  the  result  of  the  various  operations  necessitated  bj"  its  de- 
cision to  establish  itself  in  Siberia :  the  sale  of  its  personal  and  real  estate  in 
Europe,  the  despatch  of  "  chodoks  "  (4),  the  journey  to  Asia,  carriage  etc ; 

(i)  C6opHHK-i>  CTaTHCTHHecKHXi>  CB'fejitHifi  o6'i>  3KOHOMinecKOMT.  no.io- 
weniH  ^epece.^em^eB•I.  bi>  Ch6hph.  {Collection  of  Statistics  relating  to  the  Economic 
■Situation  of  the  Colonists  in  Siberia).     IV  Volumes  Published,  Petrograd,  1912. 

(2)  Between  1896  and  1913,  the  total  number  of  the  emigrants  from  the  European  Provinces 
•of  Russia  to  Siberia,  was,  in  round  numbers,  4,800,000. 

(3)  In  this  article  and  in  the  tables  included  in  it,  we  shaQ  indicate  these  four  regions  by 
the  four  niunbers,  in  Roman  figures,  given  above. 

(4)  In  regard  to  the  "  chodoks  ",  and  their  role,  see  the  article  "  Home  Colonisation  in 
rSiberia  in  1913  ",  in  the  nimiber  of  this  Bulletin  for  Match,  1915,  (pp.  in  et  seqq.). 
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SO  as  to  arrive  at  as  accurate  as  possible  an  estimate  of  the  possessions 
of  each  family  (in  money,  implements,  livestock  etc.;  at  the  date  of  its 
establishment  in  the  colony  selected.  Thirdly  and  lastly,  the  situation 
resulting  from  the  emigration,  the  economic  circumstances  of  everyone 
in  the  new  home  at  the  moment  of  the  enquiry,  the  changes  for  better  or 
worse  made  in  them  by  the  length  of  sojourn  in  Siberia  and  the  consequent 
improvement  of  the  new  farms. 

In  the  present  sketch,  based  principally  on  a  very  remarkable  study 
by  M.  W.  Kuznetzow,  published  in  the  number  of  the  "  Messager  Euro- 
peen  "  (i)  for  November  last,  we  shall  proceed  in  accordance  with  a  method 
similar  to  that  indicated  above. 

In  order  better  to  show  the  importance  and  the  value  of  the  enquiry 
carried  out  by  order  of  the  Russian  Government,  we  shall,  however,  again 
note  that  it  extended  altogether  to  447  colonies,  including  in  all  31,984. 
families,  distributed  as  follows  among  the  four  regions  mentioned  above. 

I.  Western  Plain 78  colonies  with  9,036  families 

II.  Southern  Steppe 72         »  »  9,329        » 

III.  Eastern  Forest  Steppe 133        ;>  «  8,197        » 

IV.  Nothem  "Taiga"  Districts.   ,    .  164        »  »  5,422        d 


Total  .    .    .    447  colonies  with  31,984        »  (2) 


§  3.  Economic  circumstances  of  the  colonists  before  emigration. 

In  the  case  of  21,800  families  of  settlers  in  Siberia,  it  has  been  possible 
to  obtain  accurate  and  reliable  statistics  of  their  economic  circumstances 
in  their  native  communes  directly  from  the  localities  in  which  they  were 
first  established.  Of  these  families,  17,001,  or  78  %,  before  their  emigra- 
tion were  in  possession  of  farms.  The  remaining  4,799  (22  %),  in  Russia 
in  Europe,  had  belonged  to  the  class  of  peasants  without  land. 

The  total  area  of  the  land  held  by  these  17,001  families  of  former 
land  holders  was  99,127  deciatines  (3),  89,787  deciatines  being  "nadiel" 
land  (4)  and  the  rest,  9,430  deciatines,  land  purchased  after  emancipation. 
This  will  give  an  area  of  4.5  deciatines  per  family. 

(i)  B.  KysHenoB'b  (W.  Kuznetzow):  8KOHOMHHecKoe  nojioaceme  nepecejien- 
neBTb  Bt  Cn6Hpn  {The  Economic  Situation  of  the  Colonists  in  Siberia)  in  the  number  of 
B'fecTHHK'fc  EBponM  for  last  November  (pp.  317  et  seqq.). 

(2)  We  shall  see  hereafter  (§  7)  that  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  of  these  colonies  was- 
at  the  date  of  the  enquiry  178,504. 

(3)  The  Russian  dedatine  is  equal  to  1.09250  ha. 

(4)  For  the  meaning  of  this  expression,  see  the  article,  "  General  Outline  of  the  New  Russian- 
l^nd  Reforms  ",  in  the  nmnbers  of  this  Bulletin  for  November,  1913  and  January,  1914. 
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Let  US  note  that  this  is  the  average  for  the  whole  area  of  the  land  for- 
merly held  by  the  colonists.  The  area  suitable  for  farming  was  only  72,390 
deciatines  of  arable  and  1,330  deciatines  of  grazing  ground,  or  altogether 
73,720  deciatines  capable  of  cultivation.  On  an  average,  then,  we  have 
per  family,  3.9  deciatines  of  farm  land,  3.3  arable  and  0.6  grazing  groimd. 

And  the  part  of  this  area  actually  farmed  was  even  less ;  owing  to  the 
methods  of  farming  in  use  among  the  Russian  peasants,  it  was  only  53,288 
deciatines,  or  73.6  %  of  the  total  area  of  the  holdings,  giving  an  average  of 
altogether  2.4  deciatines  of  land  farmed  per  family. 

Considering  the  method  of  farming  of  the  Russian  peasant  and  the  aver- 
age yield  of  farms  in  Russia  (i),  these  2.4  deciatines  actually  farmed  could 
only  represent  a  gross  jdeld  of  about  100  "  poudes  "  (2}  (1,650  kg.)  of  wheat 
at  most,  however  the  farmer  exerted  himself. 

Now  it  is  quite  evident  that  so  small  a  jdeld  is  quite  insufficient.  How- 
ever modest  the  requirements  of  the  Russian  peasant  are,  on  100  poudes  of 
wheat  a  year  he  cannot  feed  his  family,  keep  his  livestock,  sow  his  fields, 
pay  the  taxes  and  satisfy  all  the  other  needs  of  his  daily  life. 

A  calculation  on  quite  other  lines  confirms  the  above  conclusions  in 
every  detail.  Taking  account  of  the  value  of  the  land  and  the  stock 
sold  on  account  of  the  projected  emigration,  of  the  goods  left  unsold  in 
the  native  place  and  those  the  colonists  take  away  with  them,  the  Govern- 
ment enquiry  was  able  to  ascertain  that  the  average  amount  oi  property 
of  all  kinds  (land,  houses,  livestock,  implements,  money  etc.)  possessed 
by  the  21,800  families  of  colonists  examined,  before  their  emigration,  did 
not  exceed  397  roubles  (1,056  frs.)  per  family.  E^ndently  a  family  could 
not  live  on  the  revenue  derived  from  so  small  a  capital . 

And  so  we  can  not  avoid  the  conclusion  that,  however  important  may 
be  the  role  of  circumstances  not  directly  economic  in  deciding  the  colonists 
to  emigrate  to  Siberia,  it  is  none  the  less  indisputable  that  the  principal 
reason  that  urges  them  is  poverty  of  the  extremest  sort,  the  material 
impossibility  of  existence  in  Russia  in  Europe  and  the  hope  of  finding 
conditions  more  favourable  in  the  remote  and  mysterious  Siberia,  a  less 
gloomy  future  and  the  possibility  of  creating  for  themselves  an  existence 
economically  happier  and  socially  more  independent. 

Before  investigating  how  far  these  hopes  are  realised  by  emigration 
to  Asia,  let  us  stop  to  consider  the  expenditure  necessitated  by  the  transfer 
of  residence  from  the  old  to  the  new  home. 

§  4.  Removal  to  siberl\  and  its  immediate  consequences. 

The  study  of  the  immediate  economic  consequences  of  removal  from 
Europe  to  Asia  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  all  the  colonists  do  not  belong 

(i)  Cfr.  CSopHHK'B  CTaxncTnKO-aKOHOMinecKiix'fc  cBtjtifeHin  no  ce.TbCKOMy 
XOSflftcTBT  [Collection  of  Statistical  and  Economic  Data  in  connection  uAth  Agricultural  In- 
dustry in  Russia).  Yearbook  published  by  the  General  Management  of  Agriculture  and  Agri- 
cnltnral  Organisation. 

(2)  The  Ri^ssian  poude  of  40  pounds  weighs  16.38046  kg. 
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to  the  same  class  of  regular  emigrants,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  class  ot  those 
who  conform  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  State  (i). 

These  rules,  the  observance  of  which  alone  assures  the  colonists  oi 
the  support  of  the  authorities  and  of  important  econ  )mic  facilities,  provide 
that  the  would  be  colonist  must,  in  che  first  place,  assure  himself  through 
the  medium  of  a  "  chodok  "of  a  lot  in  conformity  with  his  desires  and  re- 
quirements. It  is  only  after  such  a  lot  has  been  assigned  to  him,  that  he 
must  at  his  ease  and  without  hurrying  himself  settle  his  affairs  in  his  ori- 
ginal home  and,  then,  betake  himself  directly  to  the  place  of  his  new  resid- 
ence, benefiting  by  the  special  tariffs  to  which  he  is  entitled,  and  begin 
to  farm  the  land  secured  by  him  in  anticipation. 

Although  it  is  evident  that  this  method  of  proceeding,  assuring  the 
colonists  of  the  uninterrupted  support  of  institutions  specially  founded  for 
the  purpose,  is  the  o,nly  safeguard  against  tmreflecting  action  and  disappoint- 
ment, many  emigrants,  all  the  same,  prefer  to  follow  their  own  ideas, 
without  consulting  the  experienced,  or  the  authorities  and  consequently 
do  not  receive  from  the  latter  the  protection  and  the  favours  reserved  for 
the  regular  emigrants.  These  independent  settlers  generally  sell  their  land 
in  Europe  for  what  they  can  get,  leave  for  Siberia  on  chance,  with  no  plan 
made  in  advance,  and,  once  arrived,  generally  in  districts  where  all  the 
lots  for  colonists  are  already  occupied,  endeavour  to  gain  a  livelihood 
in  some  way  or  other,  until  they  succeed  in  finding  unoccupied  lots  in  a 
colony  where  they  are  acceptable. 

In  the  course  of  their  wanderings,  sometimes  prolonged  for  entire  years, 
the  funds  realised  at  the  moment  of  leaving  Russia  in  Europe  increase  and 
diminish  in  a  manner  quite  impossible  to  foresee,  since  it  depends  on  the 
chances  of  a  life  of  adventure  and  as  the  number  of  these  independent 
colonists  is  very  considerable  • — ■  more  than  13  %  of  the  21,800  families 
comprehended  in  the  enquiry  —  in  the  statistics  of  the  economic  operations 
immediately  connected  with  the  removal  to  Asia  there  is  a  regrettable 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  figures  for  the  whole  number  of  emigrants, 
which  is  unfortunately  not  to  be  remedied. 

So  much  said,  let  us  now  consider  the  statistics. 

The  sale  of  the  farms  previously  possessed  in  the  provinces  of  Russia 
in  Europe  by  the  21,800  families  considered  in  the  Government  Enquiry, 
brought  in  a  total  amount  of  2,400,000  roubles.  The  sale  of  the  buildings 
and  live  and  dead  stock  belonging  to  these  farm?  brought  in  6,397,401  rou- 
bles. We  must  add  to  this  an  amount  of  998,663  roubles,  representing 
the  estimated  value  of  the  farms  the  emigrants  had  not  succeeded  in  sell- 
ing at  the  date  of  th:.ir  departure  for  Asia,  a^  well  as  another  amount  of 
2,123,206  roubles,  representing  that  of  the  live  and  dead  stock  taken  with 
them  and  we  shall  get  for  the  total  value  of  all  the  assets  of  these  families 


(i)  In  regard  to  the  niles  for  official,  that  is  to  say,  State  aided  emigration,  see  the  article 
already  mentioned,  "  Home  Colonisation  in  Siberia  in  19 13  "  published  in  the  number  of  this 
Bulletin  for  March,  191 5. 
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at  the  date  of  removal  an  amount  of  11,919,270  roubles.  If  we  now  deduct 
from  this  total  the  amount  of  the  debts,  of  the  arrears  of  taxation  as  well 
as  of  other  liabilities  of  the  same  kind,  it  follows  that  the  total  assets  of 
these  21,800  families,  at  date  of  removal  of  each  for  Siberia,  may  be  cal- 
culated at  8,650,012  roubles. 

The  total  assets  of  these  families,  when  those  of  each  are  calculated  not 
immediately  on  arrival  at  its  destination  but  at  the  moment  of  its  definite 
establishment  and  resumption  of  agricultural  work  in  Siberia,  will  be  re- 
duced as  follows  :  cash,  2,463,294  roubles,  live  and  dead  stock,  2,123,206 
roubles,  total  4,586,500  roubles,  to  which  must  be  added  998,663  roubles, 
representing  land  not  yet  sold  in  the  European  pro\'inces  of  the  Empire. 
Altogether  we  arrive  at  the  total  amount  of  5,585,163  roubles. 

Finally,  deducting  this  total  from  that  prexiously  given,  we  find  that 
the  general  decrease  in  the  assets  due  to  the  removal  of  colonists  from 
Europe  to  Asia  is  3,064,849  roubles  (8,650,012 — 5,585,163)  or  35  %  of  the 
total  amovmt  possessed  by  the  colonists  when  they  left  Russia  in  Europe. 
This  decrease,  comparatively  very  considerable,  above  all  in  consideration 
of  the  low  rates  for  transport  of  emigrants,  is  largely  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  figures  relating  to  the  independent  settlers  mentioned  above,  who  gener- 
ally possess  nothing  at  all  when  they  finally  succeed  in  definitely  establishing 
themselves. 

Calculating  the  averages  per  family  from  the  above  total  figures,  we 
get  the  following  amounts  : 

Average  amount  of  assets  before  emigration 397  roubles 

The  same,  less  the  value  of  the   land 241          » 

Average  assets  of  each    family  at    date    of   establishment 

in  Siberia 203         » 

This  last  sum  is  made  up  as  follows  : 

Cash 90  roubles 

Value  of  stock  brought  with  them  by  the  colonists    ...  'J^        » 

Value  of  land  still  unsold  in  Europe 36        » 


Total  .    .    .     203        » 

As  the  land  still  unsold  in  Europe  is  not  an  asset  immediately  realis- 
able in  money,  it  follows,  that  the  average  initial  working  capital  possessed 
by  each  family  of  colonists  on  arrival  at  its  destination  is  only  90  -|-  77  =  167 
roubles. 

This  excessively  small  amount  is  fortunately  added  to  by  subsidies 
for  initial  establishment,  granted  by  the  Government,  varying  in  amount 
according  to  circumstances,  but  of  an  average  that  may  be  estimated  at 
96  roubles  per  family.  Added  to  the  above  amount,  this  gives  263  roubles  for 
the  total  initial  working  capital  of  each  family. 

When  the  value  of  the  land  is  deducted,  this  amount  exceeds  by  23  roubles 
that  possessed  by  these  same  families  before  their  removal  to  Siberia  (See 
above).     As  regards  the  stock  brought  by  the  emigrants,  it  includes  on  an 
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average  i, 6 head  of  livestock  (horse,  ox  or  cow)  and  one  agricultural  machine 
or  vehicle  for  each  family.  The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  stock  implied 
by  these  figures  when  we  compare  the  amount  possessed  by  each  family 
before  and  after  emigration  is  nearly  compensated  by  the  corresponding 
increase  in  the  amount  of  money  owned  by  each  colonist. 

To  sum  up  then,  the  Government  enquiry  enables  us  to  see  that,  when 
we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  value  of  the  land  the  colonists  have  at 
their  disposal  before  and  after  emigration,  their  general  economic  position 
is,  at  the  moment  of  their  resumption  of  agricultural  work  in  the  new  cotmtry, 
almost  the  same  as  it  was  before  they  left  the  old.  This  is  due  in  the  first 
place  to  subsidies  for  first  establishment  granted  by  the  State,  in  compens- 
ation for  losses  incurred  by  removal  to  Asia,  and  reduces  the  whole  problem 
we  are  here  endeavouring  to  solve  to  a  comparison  of  the  area,  the  comparat- 
ive value  and  yield  of  the  land  owned  by  each  family  of  colonists  before 
and  after  emigration. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  these  points. 


§  5.  Economic  deveIvOpment  of  the  colonies  in  Siberia. 

We  saw  above  that  the  total  area  possessed  by  each  of  these  families 
before  emigration  was,  on  an  average,  4.5  deciatines  In  each  of  the  four 
regions  into  which  we  have  divided  Siberia  (§  2) ,  this  average  is  different  : 
in  the  first,  it  is  3.6  deciatines,  in  the  second  5.0,  in  the  third  4.8  and,  lastly, 
in  the  fourth  4.9.  The  regular  distribution,  by  regions,  of  the  colonists 
in  the  new  country,  in  accordance  with  their  economic  circumstances 
in  the  old,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  each  of  them  generally  tries  to  choose 
his  new  holding  in  a  region  as  far  as  possible  resembling  his  native  district 
in  climate,  and  agricultural  and  other  conditions.  The  first  region  of  Siberia, 
for  example,  will  above  all  attract  emigrants  from  the  rich  provinces  of 
South  Russia,  where  the  holdings  are  very  small  in  area.  The  fourth 
region,  on  the  contrary,  will  principally  attract  emigrants  from  the  forest 
provinces  of  the  North,  where,  naturally,  the  holdings  are  larger. 

Ivct  us  now  see  what  are  the  circumstances  of  all  these  colonists  after 
their  arrival  in  Siberia. 

Formerly,  the  area  of  the  colonisation  holding  was  calculated  in 
every  district  of  Siberia  at  15  deciatines  per  "  soul  ",  that  is  to  say 
per  adult  male  member  capable  of  work  in  each  family  (i).  A  few 
years  ago,  the  Government  introduced  a  change  in  this  matter,  which 
was  both  just  and  reasonable  and  regulated  the  area  of  the  lots  in 
accordance  with  the  approximate  value  of  the  land.     The  former  average 


(i)  In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  when  we  use  the  word  "  soul "  in  this  special  Russian  sense, 
we  shall  place  it  in  inverted  commas.  Without  inverted  commas,  the  word  will  be  used  in 
its  ordinary  sense. 
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of  15  deciatines  was  reduced  to  12,  10  or  even  8  in  the  richer  districts  and 
in  those  preferable  on  other  grounds.  In  consequence,  the  area  of  the 
colonisation  lots  granted  to  each  family  of  colonists  varies  as  shown  in  the 
following  table,  in  which  we  also  show  the  area  of  the  land  formerly  possessed 
in  Russia  in  Europe,  the  average  per  "  soul  "  on  which  the  area  of  the  family 
holdings  is  based,  the  number  of  "  souls  "  per  family,  according  to  the 
statistics  collected  by  means  of  the  enquiry  of  1911-1912,  and  finally  the 
average  area,  per  region,  of  the  colonisation  lots  of  each  family. 

Table  I.  —  Area  of  Land  Possessed  by  Colmtists  Before 
and  After  Emisratioyi. 


R^ons 


Atea  Possessed  in  Dedatines 


After  Emigration,  in  Siberia 

by  \ 

Families 
Before        bv  "Souls" 


Average 

Number  of 

_    .      . .  "  Souls "     ' 

EmigiaUon  ^  p^^^.  , 


by 
Families 


Increase 

as  Multiple 

of  the  Area 

Possessed 

in 

Europe 


L  (West  Plain) |  36  14.5  2.43  35.3 

(South  Steppe; j  5.0  14.9  2.70  39.9 

(East  Steppe) j  4.8  15.0  j        2.66  40.0 

(North  Taiga) j  49  150  !        2.50  '        37.5 

i  '  ' 

cerage  for  the  Whole  of  Iberia.  4.5  |        14.9  2.59  38.3 


9.8 
8.0 
8.3 

7-7 

Q.O 


We  see,  then,  that  the  first  effectual  result  of  emigration  to  Siberia 
is  that  each  family  of  colonists  obtains  an  area  on  an  average  nine  times 
\zrger  than  it  had  in  its  original  home. 

Ivet  us  observe  in  this  connection  that  the  figures  showing  the  area  of 
the  holdings  possessed  before  emigration  include  waste  land,  whilst,  on 
the  contrary,  those  showing  the  areas  granted  to  the  colonists  include  only 
land  considered  as  more  or  less  adapted  for  farming.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
the  total  area  of  the  colonisation  lots,  we  must  add  about  3.2  deciatines  of 
land  not  adapted  to  farming  per  "  soul ",  which  would  give  far  higher 
figures  for  the  increased  areas  than  those  shown  in  the  last  column  of 
the  table. 

Let  us  now  see  to  what  extent  the  colonists  profit  bj'  the  advantages 
offered  them  by  this  enormous  increase  in  the  area  at  their  disposal. 

The  first  year  of  residence  in  Siberia  is  naturally  the  hardest  of  all.  The 
newly  arrived  colonist  has  to  establish  himself,  to  erect  the  buildings  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  lodge  him  and  shelter  his  livestock  during  the  winter, 
clear,  and  sow  an  area  large  enough  to  assure  him  in  the  summer  of  a  har\-est 
sufl&cient  for  his  needs  ;  he  must  enclose  grazing  grounds  for  his  livestock. 
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cut  the  hay  he  requires  for  winter,  provide  himself  with  fuel  etc.     In  one 
word  he  has  to  do  every  thing  at  once. 

The  local  conditions,  above  all  the  wealth  of  forest,  of  course  are  of 
very  great  importance  for  him  under  these  circumstances  ;  naturally, 
indeed,  the  colonist,  who,  in  order  to  have  a  field  or  grazing  ground,  has 
first  to  clear  all  the  land  required,  will  not  obtain  the  same  results  as  one 
who  finds  the  land  prepared  for  him.  In  fact,  the  Government  Enquiry 
ascertained  that  the  areas  brought  into  working  condition,  whether  as 
fields  or  grazing  grounds,  the  first  year  were  : 

Dedatines 

In  the  fertile  plain  of  the  West  (ist.  region) 2.8 

,,       Southern  Steppes,  without  forests  (Ilnd.   region)    .    .    .  2.2 

rich  forest  steppes  of  the  East  (Illrd.  region)    ....  1.9 

,,       Northern  ''  Taiga  "  (IVth.  region) 0.7 

These  results  are  very  remarkable.  They  show  us  in  fact  that  in 
districts  where  colonisation  is  not  at  the  start  impeded  by  too  luxurious 
forest  growth,  in  the  Western  plain  and  the  Southern  steppes,  for  example, 
the  area  the  newly  arrived  colonists  succeed  in  bringing  under  cultivation 
in  the  first  year  of  their  installation  is  equal  to  or  larger  than  the  average 
area  really  cultivated  by  them  in  their  native  provinces.  Indeed,  we  have 
seen  above  (§  2)  that  the  average  of  the  latter  area  was,  taking  all  the 
emigrants  into  consideration,  only  2.4  deciatines. 

In  other  words  in  his  first  3/ear  of  residence  in  Siberia,  the  colonist  estab- 
lished in  the  two  regions  in  which  there  are  no  forests,  from  a  strictlj^  agri- 
cultural point  of  view,  is  under  economic  conditions  in  no  way  inferior  to 
those  under  which  he  lived  in  Europe,  with  this  essential  difference,  how- 
ever, that  in  Siberia  the  abundant  land  at  his  disposal  offers  him  possibil- 
ities of  development  he  did  not  possess  in  Europe.  With  regard  to  the  colon- 
ists established  in  the  forest  regions,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  de- 
crease in  the  agricultural  yield  properly  speaking,  indicated  by  the  above  i 
figures  for  the  first  year  of  residence  in  Siberia,  is,  at  least  in  part,  made  up^ 
by  the  yield  of  the  forests  from  which  they  are  of  necessity  compelled  taj 
reclaim  the  land  to  be  farmed  (i). 

Altogether,  therefore,  perhaps  the  colonist  will  find  his  life  in  Siberia 
during  the  first  year  harder  still  than  in  his  native  province,  but,  as  we  shall 
see,  this  hard  beginning  is  amply  and  rapidly  compensated  by  the  resultsj 
of  the  ensuing  years  of  colonial  farming. 

For  the  study  of  the  further  development  of  the  Siberian  farms,  the 
holdings   were   divided,   for  purposes   of  the   enquiry,  into   five  classes; 

(i)  The  Government,  which  had  already  previously  facilitated  the  deforestation  of  regions 
too  rich  in  forests,  by  acting  as  intermediary  for  the  colonists  in  selling  the  forest  produce,  in 
1912  instituted  a  special  credit  for  clearing  the  "  taiga  "  before  cultivation,  by  which  the  colon- 
nists  there  receive  143  roubles  per  dedatine  occupied. 
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the  first  including  all  those  regularly  worked  for  a  period  of  less  than  three 
years,  the  second  those  worked  for  full  three  years,  the  third  and  fourth 
those  worked  for  from  four  to  seven  and  from  eight  to  eighteen  respect- 
ively, the  fifth  those  worked  for  nineteen  5'ears  or  more. 

The  following  table  gives,  for  each  class  and  in  each  region  into  which  the 
country  was  divided,  the  average  area  farmed  by  a  family-,  whether  arable 
or  pasture  land.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  we  give  the  corresponding 
figures  in  regard  to  the  areas  worked  by  the  independent  settlers  mentioned 
above,  or  at  least  by  those  vsho,  until  they  can  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
holding  of  their  own,  attempt  to  make  a  living  by  cultivating  land  on  lease. 
It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  classify  these  latter  farms  according 
to  the  period  they  have  been  worked. 

Table  II.  —  Progressive  Development  of  the  Farms  Worked 
by  Colonists  in  Siberia  : 


Average  area.  Fanned  by  a  Faicily  in  eadi  Region  (in  DecJatines) 


Farm  worked 
for  a  Period  of 


Arable  Land   (i) 


Pasture  I.and 


Total 


Regions 


Regions 


I 

n 

ni 

lY 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

in      ni  , 

rv 

Less  than  3  Years. 

4-4 

3-5 

2.2 

1.4 

8.0 

4.1 

4-7 

■ 
2.7 

12.4     7.6     6.9. 

41 

3  Years    .... 

7-3 

4-9 

3-0 

1.8 

9.5 

5-4 

50 

31 

17.8     10.3  .     8.0  ! 

4-9 

Between  4  and  7 

Years  .... 

8.7 

5-6 

3.8 

2-3 

li.i 

4-9 

4.8 

3-4 

19.8    10.5      8.6 

5-7 

Between  8  and  18 

Years   .... 

9.8 

8.5 

5-9 

3-2 

7-5 

7.0 

6.2 

6.2 

17-3    15-5    12.1 

9.4 

19  Years  and  More 

8.0 

7-7 

3-9 

1-5 

10.3 

4.2 

9-4 

5-6 

18.3  i  1 1.9  1 133 

7-1 

Farms  Worked  bv 

Independent 

Settlers.    .    .    . 

2.6 

2.0 

0.4 

0.3 

2.5 

1.6 

0.6 

0.9 

5.1       3.6       I.O 

1.2 

(i)  These    figtires   only   refer   to  areas   sown,  not   to   fallow  land,  gardens  and    areas 
otherwise  &irmed. 


Let  us  here  observe  that  in  view  of  the  relatively  recent  date  of  the 
s-^stematic  organisation  of  emigration  to  Siberia,  and,  above  aU  of  that 
still  more  recent,  of  the  State  organization  of  this  emigration,  the  farms 
longest  worked,  that  is  to  say,  those  the  farming  of  which  began  and  con- 
tinued for  a  several  years  without  the  assistance  of  the  colonisation  instit- 
utions afterwards  founded,  naturally  compare  unfavourably  with  those 
.the  whole  working  of  which  has  been  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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State.  To  this  circumstance  among  others  must  be  attributed  the  appar- 
ent decrease  in  cultivated  areas  for  the  older  farms  (i).  In  fact,  there  is-cio 
question  of  a  real  decrease  in  the  cultivated  area  belonging  to  a  certain  cate- 
gory, but  we  have  here  two  different  classes  of  farms,  one  encouraged  from 
the  start  by  the  State,  the  other  abandoned  to  itself  during  the  first  and 
most  difl&cult  years.  Let  us  add  that  the  number  of  the  latter  farms  is 
very  small ;  it  represents  in  fact  only  3.8  %  of  the  total  number  to  which 
the  enquiry  extended. 

It  was  found  also  that  the  development  of  the  colonial  farms  continues 
far  beyond  the  period  shown  in  this  table.  In  a  quite  general  sense,  it 
may  be  admitted  that  this  development  only  reaches  its  maximum  about 
the  twenty  fifth  year. 

The  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  the  above  table  are  as  various  as 
they  are  interesting.  If,  as  we  say  above,  the  hard  work  of  the  first  year 
just  sufiices  to  assure  the  colonists  of  an  existence  as  wretched  as  they  had 
in  their  native  provinces,  the  work  of  the  second  year,  on  the  contrary, 
results  in  a  very  remarkable  improvement  of  their  circumstances.  Even  in 
the"  taiga  ",  where  the  exploitation  of  forests  increases  the  results  obtained 
by  farming,  the  general  economic  circumstances  of  the  colonists  are  thence- 
forward at  least  as  good  as  those  under  which  they  lived  in  Europe.  Every- 
where else  they  are  infinitely  better.  In  the  fertile  Western  plain,  for 
example,  where  the  yield  of  the  soil  is  appreciably^  inferior  to  that  of  the 
European  provinces  of  the  Empire  (2),  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  colonist  is  three  times  what  it  was  only  two  years  before 
in  Europe. 

This  general  improvement  becomes  more  marked  in  the  following  years. 
From  the  third  year  we  may  say  the  economic  position  of  the  Siberian 
colonist  is  definitely  assured.  Our  table  shows  us  in  fact  that  at  that  mo- 
ment he  has  an  average  area  of  farmed  land,  varying  from  8  to  18  decia- 
tines  per  family,  that  is  to  say  a  farm  the  yield  from  which  is  quite  sufficient 
for  the  requirements  of  ordinary  life. 

Here  again  we  must  make  exception  for  the  colonists  established  in 
the  "taiga  ",  who,  as  shown  in  the  table,  generally  do  not  succeed  inclearing- 
the  area  they  require  before  the  end  of  the  eighth  or  tenth  year  of  their  resid- 

(i)  We  shall  consider  later  on  another  reason  not  less  important  for  these  smaller  figures, 
the  change  from  the  system  of  the  greatest  extensive  to  that  of  intensive  cultivation. 

(2)  See,  for  example,  in  respect  to  rye,  the  average  annual  jdeld  in  "  poudes  "  per  deciatine 
in  the  above  mentioned  "  Collection  "  of  the  General  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Agricul- 
tural Organisation  : 

Years 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

I913 


Prov. 

in  Europe 

of  Tobolsk 

51 

38 

56 

60 

48 

45 

61 

70 

58 

57 
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ence  in  Siberia.  But,  we  repeat  once  more,  this  exception  is  more  ap- 
parent than  real,  as  in  their  case  the  lesser  yield  from  the  purely  agricul- 
tural crops  is  amply  made  up  for,  on  the  one  hand,  bj'^  the  yield  from  the 
exploitation  of  the  forests,  and,  on  the  other,  by  more  effectual  assistance 
from  the  State,  which  is  especially  interested  in  the  colonisation  of  these 
countries  (i). 

One  of  the  most  important  conclusions  we  may  draw  from  our  table 
is  that  of  the  really  striking  inferiority  of  the  independent  farms  compared 
with  those  of  the  regular  colonists.  We  know  already  the  causes  of  this 
inferiority  ;  let  us  therefore  only  add  that  the  emigrants  are  fortunately 
now  beginning  to  understand  them  and  it  is  to  this  the  continual  and  increas- 
ing diminution  in  numbers  of  the  independent  colonists  is,  in  the  first 
place,  to  be  attributed  (2). 

Theoretically,  the  increase  in  the  area  of  the  available  farms  should 
have  led  to  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  head  of  livestock  and 
of  the  farm  implements  possessed  by  the  colonists.  Practically,  however, 
the  increase  in  the  stock  has  been  incomparably  superior  to  that  of  the  area, 
as  is  seen  in  the  following  table,  also  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Govern- 
ment enquiry  of  the  years  1911  and  191 2. 

Table  III.  —  Average  Increase  in  the  Stock  of  tfie  Siberian  Colonists. 


Head  of  Livestock 

Implements    and   Machines    (Exclusive    of 
Sowers  and  Reapers) 

Sowers  and  Reapers'      


Average  Stock, 
per  Family,  Poss«sed 


On  .4nival 
in  Siberia 


I 

at  Date 
of  Government  \ 
Enquiry 
igii-igra         ■ 


Percentage 

of  Increase 

on   the  stock 

Possessed 

on  Arrival  in 

Siberia 


In  themselves,  the  figures  given  in  this  table  already  show  a  remark- 
ible  improvement  in  the  circumstances  of  the  colonists.  When  compared 
-Yith  those  in  Table  II,  they  serve  admirabh-  to  complete  the  general  idea 
?iven  by  that  table  of  the  total  progress  realised  on  the  farms. 


(i)  When  we  consider  the  figures  in  Table  VI,  we  shall  find  additional  proof   that   the 
oloLists  of  the  "  taiga  "  are  in  no  way  less  fortunate  in  their  lots,  as  regards  the  revenue  to 
lerived  from  them,  than  their  companions  in  regions  better  suited  to  agricultiure,  properly 
called. 

(2)  In  1904  the  independent  colonists  formed  92.7  %  of  the  total  number  of  emigrants 
3  Siberia  ;  in  1912  they  formed  45.3  %  and  lastly  in  1913  hardly  35  %. 
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With  the  fixed  idea  that  all  the  troubles  of  his  existence  in  Europe 
were  due  exclusively  to  the  insufl&cient  area  of  the  land  he  had  there, 
the  first  care  the  peasant  has,  on  his  arrival  in  Siberia,  is  to  bring  under 
cultivation  the  largest  possible  area.  The  figures  in  table  II  furnish  irrefut- 
able evidence  of  this.  Experience,  however,  soon  shows  him  that  quantity 
is  not  ever5rthing  and  gradually  we  see  him  limiting  his  attention  to 
the  quality  of  the  crops.  His  exaggerated  desire  for  large  areas  diminishes ; 
it  at  last  almost  entirely  ceases,  and  the  efforts  of  the  colonist  are  thence- 
forth given  to  the  increase,  as  we  see  in  Table  III,  of  his  livestock  and  the 
improvement  of  his  agricultural  implements  and  so  of  his  methods  of  cul- 
tivation. 


§  6.  Economic  position  of  the  colonists 
when  definitely  established. 

The  figures  up  to  now  given  refer  to  the  whole  number  of  the  21,800 
families  of  immigrants  considered  in  the  Government  enquiry  of  1911-1912^ 
without  regard   to    whether  they  were   composed  of  colonists   definitely^ 
established  and  already  habituated    to    the    quite    special  conditions    of 
Siberian  life,  or  still  inexperienced  beginners,  or  even  of  the  class  of  inde- 
pendent settlers. 

On  account  of  circumstances  different,  it  is  true,  but  equivalent  in 
their  effects,  these  two  latter  classes,  beginners  and  independent  settlers, 
are,  of  course,  in  point  of  agricultural  and  economic  activity  far  less  com- 
petent than  colonists  already  experienced,  who  have  overcome  the  diffic- 
ulties inevitably  associated  at  first  with  a  new  installation  in  a  new  country. 
It  would  be,  therefore,  unfair,  to  allow  the  evidently  inferior  results  of  the 
work  of  these  two  classes  to  reduce  our  estimate  of  that  done  by  the  majority 
of  experienced  colonists.  And  the  more  so,  as  the  inferiority  of  the  begin- 
ners and  independent  settlers  is  only  a  transitory  matter. 

A  comparison  between  the  economic  position  of  the  Russian  peasant 
before  emigration  and  that  of  the  Siberian  colonist  will  only  be  fair  and  really 
conclusive  if  we  count  as  Siberian  colonists  only  those,  whose  farms  have 
already  attained  their  natural  development,  that  is  to  say,  when  we  elim- 
inate from  the  statistical  tables  the  figures  relating  not  only  to  the  inde- 
pendent settlers,  but  also  those  relating  to  the  beginners,  considering  as 
such  all  colonists  who  have  been  farming  for  less  than  three  years  (i). 

On  the  above  grounds,  the  Government  enquiry  gave  quite  special 
importance  to  the  comparative  study  of  the  general  economic  circumstances 
of  the  Russian  peasant  before  emigration  and  those  of  the  Siberian  colon- 
ist definitely  established  beyond  the  Urals  for  at  least  three  years.  In  this 
connection  we  reproduce  the  following  table  : 

(i)  We  have  just  seen  when  considering  the  figures  in  Table  II,  that  it  is  at  the  end  of 
three  years  the  economic  position  of  the  colonist  may  be  considered  as  definitely   assured. 
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Table  IV.  —  Comparative  Area  of  Colonists'  Farms  Before 
and  After  Emigratian  to  Siberia. 


.  I.  (Western  Plam)    . 

n,  (Southern  Steppe) 

m.  (Eastern  Steppe)   . 

IV.   (Taiga) 

All  Siberia 


Area  in  Deciatines,  per  Family 


of  all  the  Farms 
Worked 


3-7 
4.0 

4-1 
4.2 

4.0 


of  Land  Sown 


of  Land  Sown, 
and  Grazing  Ground 


in  Siberia 


First 
Year 


6.8 
6.1 

51 
1.6 

5-3 


rgrx- 
19x2 


21.2 
18.8 
12-5 
9.4 
16.2 


in 


In 
Siberia 


in  Siberia 


Knssia     1911-12     Russia 


First 
Year 


2.6 

8.8 

2.9 

2.7 

6.8 

30 

2-3 

4-3 

3-2 

2.0 

2.6 

6.1 

2.4 

6.0 

30 

6.8 
6.1 

51 
1.6 

5-3 


1911- 
X912 


18^^ 

12.5 

9.5 

7.0 

12.5 


In  this  table  the  difference  between  the  general  area  farmed  at  different 
moments  in  the  life  of  the  colonists  is  shown  with  quite  remarkable  clearness. 
It  is  with  the  period  of  the  peasants'  life  in  the  European  provinces,  before 
emigration  that  the  minimum  area  of  the  various  kinds  of  farm  correspond, 
and,  from  the  first  year  of  their  establishment  in  Asia,  this  minimum  is 
left  far  behind  in  all  the  regions  of  Siberia,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
"  Taiga  ".  At  the  date  of  the  enquiry,  that  is  to  say  when  the  farms 
considered  had,  on  an  average,  been  worked  for  eleven  years,  the  average 
area  cultivated  with  each  kind  of  crop  exceeded  at  least  three  or  four 
times  the  areas  so  cultivated  before  emigration,  even  in  so  imfavourable 
a  region  as  the  Taiga.. 

We  might,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  we  have  just  applied  in  regard 
to  the  area  of  the  farms,  establish  a  comparative  table  of  the  live  and  dead 
stock  possessed  by  the  colonists  before  and  after  emigration.  But  as 
we  have  not  the  space,  we  shaU  limit  ourselves  to  indicating  that  the  con- 
clusions such  a  table  would  enable  us  to  arrive  at  would  be  equally  favour- 
able to  the  results  of  emigration.  I/Ct  us  rather  compare  the  total  value  of 
the  assets  of  the  colonists,  exclusive  of  land,  before  emigration,  at  date  of 
establishment  in  Siberia  and  at  date  of  the  Government  enquiry. 

The  enquiry  established  that,  before  emigration,  the  capital  in  buildings, 
live  and  dead  stock  and  the  savings  in  money  of  aJ'  the  colonists,  in  the  class 
tinder  consideration,  amounted  to  a  total  of  3,933,300  roubles.  At  the  date 
of  establishment  in  Siberia,  the  value  of  these  assets  had  decreased  to 
3,301,500  roubles.  At  the  date  of  the  Government  enquir\^  they  were 
valued  at  10,121,900  roubles.  And  this  sum  did  not  include  the  savings  in 
money  belonging  to  the  colonists,  not  taken  into  account  by  the  enquiry. 

From  the  above  figures  we  see  that  by  removal  from  Europe  to  Siberia, 
the  total  assets  of  the  colonists  here  considered  decreased  by  631,800  rou- 
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bles  or  i6  %.  This  gives  an  average  of  78  roubles  per  family.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  profits  obtained  by  the  cultivation  of  colonial  farms- in 
Siberia  up  to  the  date  of  the  enquiry  of  1911-1912  were  such  as  to  increase 
the  total  capital  possessed  before  emigration  by  8,368,500  roubles  (savings 
in  mone\  included).  The  increase  was  then  213  %  on  the  capital  possessed 
in  Russia,  and  272  %  on  that  possessed  at  the  moment  of  establishment 
in  Siberia. 

Distributed  among  the  families  considered,  16,487  before  emigration, 
20,456  at  date  of  establishment  in  Siberia  and  21,752  at  date  of  the  Govern- 
ment enquiry,  these  figures  give  the  following  results. 

Table  V.  —  Average  Capital  per  Family  at  Various  Dates. 

Before  Emigration  •  239  roubles  (varying  from  196  to  295  roubles,  according  to  region) 
On  Arrival  in  Siberia     161  »  »  »      143    »    188        »  »  »         » 

In  191 1— 12    ....      461  »  »  »      241     »    665        »  »  »         » 


In  other  words,  the  value  of  the  capital  formed  in  Siberia  exceeds  that 
possessed  in  Europe  before  emigration  by  227  roubles,  or  95%  and  that 
the  colonists  had  when  they  began  farming  in  Siberia  by  305  roubles 
or  189  %. 

We  see  these  figures,  above  all  the  percentages,  are  less  than  those 
given  above  for  the  whole  group  of  colonists  considered.  This  is  due  to 
the  different  number  of  families  taken  into  consideration  at  the  three  differ- 
ent dates  considered.  These  apparently  different  results  are.  however,- 
of  very  little  importance  ;  they  may  serve  to  elucidate  different  aspects  oil 
the  problem  ;  but  in  no  way  modify  the  substantial  results.  In  spite  of  the; 
very  considerably  larger  number  of  the  families  considered  at  the  later; 
dates,  the  average  level  of  material  prosperity  is  none  the  less  infinitely 
higher  than  before  the  emigration. 

The  possessions  of  each  family  of  colonists,  exclusive  of  land,  are,  on^ 
an  average,  nearly  twice  what  tbej  were  in  their  original  country.     And' 
if  we  could  say  above  that  in  Russia  in  Europe  the  colonist  was  indigent, 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  Siberia  he  is  well  to  do. 

Let  us  add  some  details  characterising  the  situation.     Before  emigra- 
tion many  colonists  had  no  land,  and,  amongst  those  who  had,  many  had  not 
homes  of  their  own.     In  the  statistical  return    the  total   number   of   the^ 
first  category  is  reckoned  at  22  %,  and  that  oi  the  second  at  15%-  Emi-J 
gration  has  changed  this  deplorable  state  of  things.     In  Siberia,  ever] 
colonist,  — •  of  course  we  mean  every  regular  colonist,  —  has  land  quite 
enough  for  his  requirements.     The  Government  enquiry  only  found  three 
that  had  no  homes  of  their  own.     And  in  all  three  cases  the  lack  was  merely : 
due  to  the  fact,  that,  though  in  course  of  construction,  the  houses  were  not 
yet  finished. 
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Up  to  the  present  we  have  been  comparing  the  position  of  the  colonists 
in  Siberia,  with  their  position  before  emigration.  Now,  as  we  know  that 
their  earher  situation  was  very  unhappy  and  that  the  extremest  misery 
was  very  often  the  cause  of  their  emigration,  our  comparisons,  however 
xavourable  they  may  be  to  the  results  of  emigration,  have  stiU  only  a  very 
relative  value. 

What  is  important  and  can  alone  provide  a  certain  and  safe  basis  for 
calculation  is  a  comparison  of  the  Siberian  colonists'  position,  no  longer 
with  that  of  the  minority  of  the  Russian  peasants  whom  misery  forces  to 
emigrate,  but  with  the  average  position  of  the  whole  agricultural  class  in 
the  European  provinces  of  the  Empire. 

Owing  to  the  considerable  differences  characterising  the  kind  of 
life  led  by  the  peasants  in  regions  diifering  so  greatly  in  every  respect  as 
those  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  of  Siberia,  it  is  fair  to  institute  comparisons 
between  countries  in  European  Russia  and  Siberia  of  more  or  less  similar 
character.  This  is  the  more  eqvdtable,  as  we  have  seen  above  that  the 
emigration  is  guided  by  a  regard  to  these  similarities,  and  the  immense 
majority  of  the  colonists  of  the  "  Taiga  "  for  example,  come  from  the 
forest  provinces  of  the  North,  whilst  those  of  the  Southern  steppes  gener- 
ally come  from  the  Southern  piovinces  resembUng  in  their  nature  the 
first  two  regions  into  which  we  have  subdivided  Siberia. 

On  these  considerations,  the  Government  Enquiry  made  a  comparison 
between  the  general  conditions  of  the  ordinary  life  of  the  colonists  of  the 
first  and  second  region  and  the  corresponding  conditions  of  the  peasants  of 
the  province  of  Voronezh.  The  position  of  the  colonists  of  the  third  and 
fourth  region  was  compared  with  that  of  those  in  the  two  provinces  of  Ka- 
luga and  Olonets.  These  provinces  were  chosen,  in  the  first  place,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  greater  or  less  analogy  the3-  presented  in  their  natural  condi- 
tions with  those  of  the  corresponding  regions  of  Siberia,  in  the  second, 
in  view  of  the  special  wealth  of  statistics  in  relation  to  the  domestic  eco- 
nomy of  the  rural  classes  in  all  three  cases. 

We  summarise  in  the  following  table,  reproduced  from  the  article  of 
M.  Kuznetzow,  the  principal  results  of  the  above  comparative  stud}'. 
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Table  VI.  —  Comparative  Statistics  of  the  Domestic  Economy 
of  the  Siberian  Colonist  and  the  Russian  Peasant. 


Revenue 

and 

Expenditure 

per 
Individual, 
in   Roubles 

Buildings 

and  Stock 

per 

Annual  Consumption,  per  Individual, 
in  poudes 

(Number) 

Vegetable 
Products 

Animal  Products 

3 

s 

> 

V 

2 
"3 

> 

1  i 

a    1 

a 

•a 

u 

0 

1 

°1 

3 

Siberia ;     Regions     I 
and  II 

Province  of  Voronezh 

Siberia ;    Regions    III 
and  IV 

Province  of  Kaluga    . 

Province  of  Olonets   . 

8q 
58 

76 

54 

125 

75 
54 

65 

58 

118 

0-5 
0.5 

0.6 
0.6 

2.6 
1.6 

2.2 
2.1 
1.9 

.  I.O 

0.4 

0.9 
0.8 

15-2 
18.6 

14.8 
20.g 

21.5 
25.2 

27.7 
27.2 
28.8 

1.0 
1.2 

I.I 
1.2 

1.0 

6.4 
4.6 

9.5 
5.7 
150 

27.9 
30.1 

37-2 
32.9 
43.8 

From  this  table  we  see  that  the  value  of  the  buildings,  both  dwelling 
houses  and  farm  buildings,  and  of  the  live  and  dead  stock  of  the  individual 
colonist  definitely  established  in  any  region  of  Siberia  for  at  least  three 
years  exceeds  that  of  the  average  individual  peasant  of  Russia  in  Etuope, 
equally  in  the  typically  Northern  province  of  Olonets,  in  the  central  pro- 
vince of  Kaluga  and  in  the  southern  province  of  Voronezh. 

As  regards  the  annual  revenue  and  expenditure  in  money  of  each  indi- 
vidual, the  amount  in  the  case  of  the  Siberian  colonist  exceeds  that  of  the 
peasant  of  the  two  provinces  of  Voronezh  and  Kaluga,  but  is  appreciably 
inferior  to  that  of  the  peasant  of  the  province  of  Olonets.  But  it  is  well  to 
observe  in  this  connection  that  the  latter  amount  is  absolutely  exceptional 
for  Russia  in  Burope  and  that,  consequently,  also  here,  statistics  show  the 
position  of  the  colonists  as  superior  to  that,  of  the  average  peasant. 

lyct  us  further  observe  that  if  we  consider,  not  the  actual  amount  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  but  the  relative  amount,  that  is  to  say  the  excess 
of  the  revenue  over  the  expenditure,  the  difference  in  the  position  of  the 
colonist  and  the  peasant  of  the  province  of  Olonets  disappears  and  the  ad- 
vantage remains  definitely  with  the  colonist. 

I^et  us  observe  in  this  connection,  that  the  best  financial  result,  an  excess 
of  II  roubles  in  76  roubles  of  revenue,  or  almost  15  %,  is  given  by  the  Illrd. 
and  IVth.  regions  of  Siberia,  those,  that  is  to  say,  in  which  on  account  of 
the  immense  labour  of  deforestation  necessary,  the  development  of  purely 
agricultural  enterprise  is  least  important.  This  serves  to  show,  better  than 
any  long  discussion  could,  how  the  difficulties  met  with  in  these  regions  in 
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the  establishment  of  agricultural  colonies  are  compensated  by  the  poss- 
ibilities presented  by  other  more  lucrative  tmdertakings. 

In  regard  to  food,  finally,  the  difference,  though  not  considerable,  is 
still  in  favour  of  the  colonist.  In  fact  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  veget- 
able produce  consumed  by  the  colonist  is  amply  made  up  for  by  the  cor- 
responding increase  in  animal  food.  In  the  province  of  Olonets  the  extraor- 
dinary quantity  of  animal  produce  other  than  meat  consumed  shown  in 
our  table,  is  due  to  an  exceptional  consumption  of  milk  in  the  region,  which 
is  eminently  a  dairy  region.  'Sow,  we  know  that  the  dairy  industry  is 
just  one  of  the  most  thriving  in  Siberia.  It  is  therefore  to  be  foreseen  that, 
in  a  short  time,  the  Siberian  colonist  vd\l  be  on  a  par  with  his  fellow  in 
Olonets,  also  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

To  sum  up,  we  see  the  immense  impiovement  in  the  general  economic 
conditions  of  existence  we  have  observed  in  the  whole  of  the  present  art- 
icle as  the  immediate  result  of  the  emigration  of  the  Russian  peasant  to 
Siberia  is  not  merely  an  improvement  on  his  former  wretchedness.  Far 
from  that.  Three  years  of  by  no  means  excessive  labour,  since  the  average 
number  of  colonists  can  support  it,  suffice  for  the  famished  peasant  of  former 
days  to  become  a  land-holder,  whose  comfort  rather  exceeds  than  equals  that 
of  the  average  peasant  even  in  the  richest  provinces  of  Russia  in  Europe. 

§  7.  Results  of  colonisation  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  movement  of  poplxation.  conci,usion. 


Although  the  work  of  home  colonisation  in  Siberia  is  of  recent  date, 
le  relatively  considerable  economic  prosperity  which  is  its  first  direct 
msequence  has  none  the  less  already  made  its  influence  felt,  imder  the 
lost  characteristic  form  of  a  greater  average  natural  increase  of  the  local 

population.     We  give  below  the  figures  on  the  subject  collected  bj-  the 

Government  enquiry. 

Table  VII.  —  Movement  of  Population  in  the  Siberian  Colonies 
Studied  by  the  Government  Enquiry  of  1911-1912. 


Regions 


Total  Xmnber  of  Inhabitants 
in  the  Colonies  Studied 
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of  tbe 
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'       of  the 
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Annual  Average 
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uals 


I 
II 

III 
IV 


52,095 

52.773 
45,918 
27,718 


40,770 
39,785 
39,534 
24,456 


",325 
12,988 

6,384 
3,262 


8-5      i   1,332 

7.0    ;  1,855 


3-3 

4-7 


6.0 
7.0 


I   1,064  i      2.7 
i      466        1.9 


All  Colomes  Studied 


178,504  1    144.545   ,      33.959 


7.0 


4.717 
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Thus  in  the  seven  years  representing  the  average  residence  of  the 

colonists  in  their  new  home,  the  natural  increase  in  the  population  was 

3.3  %  per  anu.     In  the  fourteen  years  between  the  date  of  the  last  general 

census  of  the  Russian  population  and  that  of  the  Government  enquiry  the 

corresponding  average    increase  for  the   whole  Empire  had  been  2.2  % 

per    ann.     In  other   words,   then,    the   average  annual  increase  of  the 

population  of  the  Siberian  Colonies  exceeds  by  50  %  that  of  the  whole 

Empire. 

* 

The  circumstances  just  considered  give  a  positive  answer  to  the  question 
we  asked  ourselves  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  article.  We  shall  not 
therefore  continue  further  our  examination  of  the  wealth  of  statistics  collect- 
ed by  the  Government  enquiry  in  relation  to  the  general  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  life  of  the  Siberian  Colonists. 

It  is  now  established  that  these  colonists  have  derived  consider- 
able benefit  by  the  transfer  of  their  activity  from  Russia  in  Europe  to 
Siberia.  These  advantages  consist,  in  the  first  place,  in  an  increase  in  the 
area  of  the  arable  land  at  their  disposal  to  four  times  that  they  before  poss- 
essed. And  with  this  there  is  a  scarcely  less  considerable  increase  in  their 
personal  estate.  Removal  to  Siberia  and  the  expense  of  initial  establish- 
ment occasion  each  family  of  colonists  an  average  loss  of  78  roubles.  But 
the  revenue  from  the  farm  is  not  slow  in  making  up  for  this  and  even  enables 
the  colonist  to  develop  his  resources  in  a  way  hitherto  absolutely  unknovv^n. 
We  have  seen  that  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  the  capital  represented  by  build- 
ings and  live  and  dead  stock,  possessed  by  each  colonist  is  on  an  average 
twice  what  it  was  before  emigration.  Finally,  the  material  conditions  of 
daily  life  are  altered  in  as  radical  a  manner.  When  he  has  become  a  colon- 
ist in  Siberia,  the  small  farmer,  who  formerly,  in  his  native  district,  could 
not  always  manage  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  rapidly  arrives  at  a  position 
which  permits  of  his  feeding  himself  better  than  the  average  peasant  of  the 
European  provinces  of  the  vast  Empire. 

And,  let  us  observe,  all  these  results,  among  the  happy  consequences 
of  which  we  have  noted  the  average  natural  increase  of  the  population 
of  Siberia,  have  been  obtained  in  quite  the  first  stage  of  colonisation 
under  State  direction,  at  a  moment  when,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  progress 
made  each  year,  rural  economy  in  Siberia  is  far  from  having  attained  its 
full  development. 

The  results  up  to  the  present  are,  in  the  highest  degree,  satisfactory. 
In  the  future  they  will  certainl}-  be  more  so.  The  continual  increase  in 
the  area  under  cultivation,  in  the  money  and  stock  possessed  by  the  colon- 
ists, the  improved  methods  of  cultivation  and  the  increased  ^deld  from  the 
land  resulting  therefrom,  the  daily  intensified  action  of  the  Government 
in  regard  to  means  of  communication,  transport,  credit,  industry  and  gener- 
al cultivation  in  these  formerly  neglected  regions,  all  lead  us  to  expect 
continually  more  rapid  and  complete  progress  in  the  future  and  a  further 
increase  of  the  general  prosperity  already  so  notable  among  the  colonists 
of  Siberia. 
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BROOKS  (Robert  Prestox),  PH.  D. :  The  Agrarian  Revolittiox  in  Georgia.  1865-1912. 
Buttetin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.    Madison,  Wisconsin,  1914. 

The  "  period  of  reconstruction  "  in  the  South,  following  the  close  of 
le  Civil  War,  has  always  proved  attractive  to  the  student  and  the  historical 
i3dst.  Unfortunately,  the  political  events  and  movements  —  and  in  par- 
ocular  the  poHtical  scandals  —  of  the  period  have  attracted  an  unduly 
;e  share  of  attention,  with  the  result  that  the  social  and,  to  an  even 
reater  extent,  the  economic  changes  which  restdted  from  the  eman- 
apation  of  the  negro  have  never  been  fully  traced. 

The  author  of  the  present  volume  dismisses  the  carpet-bagger  and  all 
»e  represents  in  a  couple  of  sentences,  and  goes  straight  to  his  purpcse, 
irhich  is  to  show  what  were  the  effects  of  emancipation  upon  land  tenure 
Georgia. 

He  describes  first  the  failure  of  the  attempts  to  continue  the  plantation 
system  with  free  negro  labour,  and  here  his  analysis  of  the  causes  to  which 
failure  is  to  be  attributed  is  exceedingly  well  done.  He  next  traces  the 
gradual  development  of  share-tenancy,  and  then  of  cash-tenancy  and 
ownership  ;  and,  finally,  he  seeks  to  explain  the  changes  in  the  relative 
importance  of  whites  and  negroes  in  the  population  of  the  various  distinct 
farming  regions  into  which  Georgia  is  divided  by  conditions  of  soil,  climate 
and  altitude. 

The  author  succeeds  in  throwing  some  new  light  upon  many  of  the 
points  with  which  he  deals.  Thus  he  points  out  that  the  negro  in  refus- 
ing to  work  under  the  plantation  system  was  inspired  not  so  much  by  hatred 
of  work  as  by  hatred  of  supervision ;  and  the  distinction  is  of  great  import- 
ance, for  if  means  can  be  found  to  make  such  supervision  effective  without 
being  irksome  a  great  many  diffictdties  would  be  removed,  and  a  great 
many  much-needed  improvements  might  be  effected  in  Southern  agricul- 
ture. It  is  interesting  to  learn,  too,  that  here  and  there  the  plantation  sys- 
tem continued  almost  without  interruption  after  emancipation,  and  that 
where  this  was  the  case,  success  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  superior  energy, 
abihty  and  intelligence  of  the  overseer ;  so  that,  imdoubtedly,  the  system 
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proved  unworkable  partly  because  the  overseers  as  a  body  did  not  possess 
the  necessary  ability.  They  could  handle  slave  labour ;  but  they  were  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  directing  free  labour.  Again,  it  is  rather  a  surprise 
to  find  that  the  author  contrasts  the  "  evils  of  tenancy  ",  not  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  ownership,  but  with  the  advantages  of  the  crop-sharing  system 
in  which  the  share-tenant  or  "  cropper  "  is  practically  a  labourer  working 
under  the  direction  of  the  owner  of  the  farm.  Yet  the  arguments  adduced 
in  favour  of  crop-sharing  are  apparently  conclusive.  Where  the  owner 
shares  the  crop  he  directs  all  the  farming  operations,  determining  what 
crops  shall  be  sown,  when  and  how  they  shall  be  sown,  how  they  shall  be 
cultivated  and  when  they  shall  be  gathered.  He  provides  a  mule  and 
sufficient  feed  to  keep  it  in  good  condition,  together  with  farm  implements, 
seed  and  manures.  The  share-tenant  furnishes  nothing  but  his  own  labour. 
Under  this  system  it  is  possible  to  follow  an  intelligent  rotation  of  crops, 
maintain  the  permanent  fertility  of  the  soil  and  secure  ,  year  by  year,  a 
fair  return  to  both  the  capital  and  the  labour  employed. 

Unfortunately  when  the  share-tenant,  under  the  intelligent  direction  of 
the  landlord,  has  accumulated  sufiicient  money  to  buy  a  mule  and  a  few 
implements,  he  invariably  seeks  to  rent  a  holding  as  a  cash  tenant ;  and 
then  it  usually  follows  that  cotton  and  nothing  else  is  grown,  the  land  is 
not  suitably  manured,  fences  and  buildings  are  neglected,  the  crop  is 
badly  cared  for,  and,  at  the  and  of  a  year's  work,  the  tenant  is  probably 
more  heavily  in  debt  than  at  the  beginning.  Very  often  he  is  turned  out 
of  his  holding  after  one  or  two  seasons  and  begins  again  as  a  share-tenant. 

Prof.  Brooks  writes  of  the  negro  with  sympathy  and  with  intimate 
knowledge.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  coloured  farmer  (except  in  very 
exceptional  cases)  does  well  in  an  independent  position  as  an  owner,  or 
in  a  semi-independent  position,  as  a  cash  tenant,  but  he  has  no  thought 
of  denying  to  the  negro  the  right  to  fill  any  position  for  which  he  proves 
himself  fitted.  In  any  study  which  deals  with  the  relations  between  negro 
and  white  in  America  the  question  of  tone  is  everything ;  and  in  this  respect 
the  present  volume  is  unexceptionable. 


HOFFMAN  (Frederick  I,.),  lyly.  D. :  The  Economic  Progress  of  the  United  States 
DURING  the  last  Seventy-Five  Years.  Quarterly  Publications  of  the  American  Stat- 
istical Association.     New  Series,  No.  io8.     December,  1914.  pp.  294-318. 

The  writer  of  this  article  succeeds  in  condensing  into  twenty-five  pages : 
a  mass  of  statistical  information  relating  to  the  "  verifiable  progress  "  of  i 
the  United  States,  —  using  the  word  progress  (as  he  explains)  in  the  true  j 
and  inconvertible  acceptance  of  the  term  to  mean  "  improvement  in  the* 
economic  condition  of  the  body  of  the  people  ".     He  has  chosen  the  year 
1840  for  no  reason  other  than  that  the  Census  of  that  year  marks  the  beginn- 
ing of  a  concerted  effort  to  ascertain,  in  the  decennial  enquiry,  something 
beyond  the  mere  number  of  persons  of  each  sex  and  of  various  ages  which 
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form  the  total  population.  He  presents  data  relating  to  number,  nationality 
and  occupations  of  the  people,  wages  and  hours  of  labour,  the  growth  of 
agriculture,  mining  and  manufactures.  Government  revenue,  public  debt, 
education,  banking,  life  insurance,  etc. 

Summarising  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  his  statistics.  Dr.  Hoff- 
man finds  abundant  matter  for  congratulation.  "  The  evidence,  "  he 
saySy  "  is  incontrovertible  that  on  tbe  whole  there  has  been  measurable 
progress  in  the  United  States  in  every  important  direction  affecting  the 
material  well-being  of  the  people.  "  He  fijids  that  production  in  agriculture 
and  manufactures  has  increased  considerably,  and  more  than  proportion- 
ately to  poptdation,  with  higher  wages,  shorter  hours  of  labour,  and  com- 
parative freedom  from  demoralizing  irregularities  of  employments ;  tbat 
statistics  of  education  give  evidence  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  the 
nation ;  that  there  is  a  wide  diffusion  of  thrift,  shown  by  the  statistics  of 
building  societies  and  life  insurance  companies  ;  that  the  per  capital  wealth 
is  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  country  in  the  world  ;  and  that 
nowhere  in  the  world  is  to  be  foxmd  a  more  prosperous  agricultural  popula- 
tion. 

Turning  next  to  the  evidence  of  absence  of  progress  he  adduces  the 
declining  birth  rate  and  the  diminishing  size  of  the  American  family-,  a 
rising  divorce  rate,  an  apparent  increase  in  lawlessness  and  crime,  a  dimi- 
nishing mercantile  marine  and  the  enormous  waste  of  natural  resources 
which  admittedly  has  taken  place. 

The  writer  has  not  confined  himself  to  the  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  but  has  made  use  also  of  the  restdts  of  special  investigations 
carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Labour  and  of  the  vast  amount  of  information 
collected  by  the  United  States  Immigration  Commission.  His  article 
will  be  welcomed  by  the  many  people  who  have  occasional  use  for  statistics, 
—  especially  comparative  and  progressive  statistics  such  as  are  here  pres- 
ented, —  but  who  lack  the  time  (and  perhaps  also  the  training)  necessary 
for  the  interpretation  of  figures  presented  in  bulk. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


Labour  for  the  Land.  I.  A  Growing  Problem  :  Cattle  inste.\d  of  Corn.  n.  Machinery  : 
Wages  and  War  Profits.  III.  Conclusion  :  Stock  Farming  on  Arable  Land.  The 
Times.    London.  April  12th.,  isth.,  14th.,  1915. 


These  three  articles  by  the  distinguished  agricultural  writer  who  con- 
tributed to  the  Times  the  valuable  series  of  articles  entitled  "A  Pilgrim- 
age of  British  Farming,  "  deal  with  a  problem  which  was  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  before  the  war  and  has  been  rendered  more  acute  by 
the  war  itself. 
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The  writer  notes  that  whereas,  during  the  period  of  agricultural  de- 
pression, there  was  a  steady  conversion  of  arable  land  into  grass,  the  period 
of  rising  prices  and  growing  prosperity  beginning  in  1894  has  not  been  attend- 
ed by  a  reversal  of  the  procedure,  and  the  area  of  arable  land  has  continued 
to  fall  year  by  year,  and  even  the  number  of  live-stock  has  tended  to  de- 
cline. Though  the  farmers  of  the  country  have  been  making  money  since 
1900  they  have  not  been  improving  the  character  of  their  farming.  It 
would  seem  that  they  have  not  been  investing  their  profits  in  their  farms. 
Some  have  continued  to  conduct  their  farms  in  the  traditional  way;  others 
have  lacked  confidence  in  the  future  of  farming  and  preferred  to  invest 
their  savings  in  industrial  securities. 

One  reason  for  the  continued  laying  down  of  land  to  grass  has  been 
the  high  price  of  milk,  but  most  of  all  the  increasing  scarcity  of  labour  has 
been  the  cause  at  work.  This  has  been  due  to  growing  industrial  prosperity, 
which  attracted  the  boys  of  the  country  to  the  better-paid  industries  of 
the  towns  ;  to  emigration  to  Canada  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Cana- 
dian Governments,  and  to  the  reduction  in  the  supply  of  Irish  migratory 
labourers  owing  to  the  settlement  of  the  land  question  in  Ireland.  To 
meet  the  scarcity  wages  had  risen  by  about  2s.  a  week  before  the  war,  but 
this  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living  or  the  competition 
of  other  industries. 

The  scarcity  of  farm  labour  was  much  accentuated  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  It  is  estimated  that  8  per  cent  of  the  male  population  of  the 
land  has  enlisted,  and  those  who  have  done  so  are  the  most  active  and 
able-bodied.  Enlistment  has  also  affected  the  supply  of  casual  labour 
required  for  the  spring  work  ;  in  fact,  this  reserve  of  labour  has  practically 
disappeared. 

The  writer  strongly  urges  an  immediate  and  substantial  rise  of  wages 
as  the  onl^'-  means  of  keeping  the  active  labourers  on  the  land.  At 
present  prices,  he  maintains,  wages  could  be  increased  by  half  and  there 
would  still  be  left  a  more  than  equivalent  war  profit  to  the  farmer.  There 
is,  it  is  true,  the  risk  that  a  fall  of  prices  may  set  in  with  the  new  harvest, 
but  it  would  be  a  very  safe  speculation  to  assume  that  prices  will  be  main- 
tained at  a  level  which  would  cover  a  general  rise  in  wages  of  5s.  a  week. 
The  writer  also  counsels  the  increased  use  of  machinery,  arguing  that  the 
power  of  each  man  employed  in  cultivating  the  soil  could  be  doubled 
if  he  were  made  more  of  a  machine-minder  and  less  of  a  manual  labourer. 

As  a  further  step  towards  preventing  the  putting  down  of  land  to 
grass,  the  writer  of  the  article  advocates  the  system  of  arable  farming  for 
cattle  food,  originated  by  ]\Ir.  T.  Wibberley.  This  system  results  in  more 
intensive  farming  and  a  higher  production  from  the  land  while  taking 
advantage  of  the  greater  returns  to  be  derived  from  milk  and  meat  than 
from  corn. 
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ITALY. 


D'ALESSANDRI  (Alessandro)  :  Gli  usi  civici  neixa  prcvincx*.  romana  {Civic  Uses  in 
the  Province  of  Rome).    Rome,  Tip.  della  Camera  dd  Deputati,  1915.  pp.  39. 

In  this  monograph  the  author  deals  briefly  and  lucidlj'  with  the  origins 
of  the  various  civic  uses  in  the  Pro\'ince  of  Rofeie.  After  having  treated  of 
the  provisions  and  consequences  of  the  Pontifical  ZSTotice  of  December  29th., 
1849,  ^'^  speaks  of  the  more  recent  Italian  laws  of  June  24th.,  1888  and 
August  4th.,  1894,  pointing  out  their  defects,  and  noting  the  disadvantages 
of  what  is  called  the  provisional  law  of  March  8th.,  1908  {leggina  prowi- 
soria).  He  deplores  the  agitations  and  the  inroads  on  landed  estates,  which 
arrest  and  render  impossible  all  agricultural  progress  and  expresses  his 
desire  for  the  speedy  presentation  of  the  expected  new  bill  to  regulate  the 
old  question  of  civic  uses  and  establish  a  more  reasonable  basis  for  collective 
ownership.  The  new  movement  warmly*  advocated  by  the  author  should 
be  based  on  the  Circular  of  the  ^Minister  Xitti,  of  February  7th.,  1914  and 
thus  contain  a  programme  founded  upon  the  necessity  of  settling  the 
families  of  the  occupiers  on  land  to  be  improved  and  maintaining  them 
there  until  they  have  benefited  by  the  improvements  made. 


RUGGERI  ALFREDO,  gerente  responsabile. 
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Part  1:  Co-operation  and  Association 


UNITED  STATES. 

THE  ORDER  OF  PATRONS  OF  HUSBANDRY 
("THE  GRANGE"). 

I.  — ORIGIN  AND  EARLY  HISTORY. 


SOURCES : 

Adams  (Ed\v.\rd  F.)  :  The  Modem  Fanner.  Chap.  IX :  Some  Farmers'  Organizations.  San 

Francisco.  N.  J.  Stone  Co.  1S99. 
Buck  (Solon  J.)  :  The  Granger  Movement.  Cambridge.  Harvard  University  Press.  1913. 
BuTTERFiELD  (Kexyox  1,.) :  Farmers'  Social  Organizations.  Cyclopedia  of  American  Agricul- 
ture (Bailev,  L.  H.,  Editor),  Vol.  IV.  Chap.  VII,  pp.  2S9-297. 
Campbell    (Ch.arles  A.) :   The  Grange,   Its  Works  and  Ideals.   In  New  England  Magazine 

Vol.  XLII,  No.  2.  April,  1910.  Boston,  Mass. 
Darrow  (J.  Wallace)  :     Origin  and  Early  History  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry 

in  the  United  States.  Chatham.  N.  Y.  1914. 
Dunning  (N.  A.),  Editor  :  The  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Agricultural  Digest.  Chap  IV :  Kindred 

Organizations  -  The  Grange,  or  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry-.  Washington,  D.  C.  1S91. 
Foster  (Florence  J.) :  The  Grange  and  the  Co-operative  Enterprises  in  New  England.  Annals 

of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  Vol.  rv.  No.  5.   March,  1894. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  N.ation.al  Gr.\xge  Monxbly.  Westfield,  Mass.  (The  official  journal  of  the  Order). 


Introductiox. 

The  Order  of  Patrons  ot  Husbandr3-,  popularly  called  the  Grange,  the 
most  influential  farmers'  association  in  the  United  States,  was  founded  in 
1867,  and  has  been  in  existence  therefore  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

It  has  had  what  is  in  many  waN's  a  remarkable  history.  Founded  by 
a  small  number  of  Government  clerks  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Order  achiev- 
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ed  an  extraordinary  popularity  almost  immediately,  and  reached  the  height 
of  its  power  at  the  end  of  1874  and  the  beginning  of  1875.  Soon  afterwards 
it  began  to  decline  —  or  rather  to  collapse,  and  its  fortunes  reached  a 
very  low  ebb  about  1880. 

Since  then  it  has  made  slow  but  steady  progress  in  numbers  and 
in  influence,  and  at  the  present  time  is  probably  really  stronger  than 
it  has  ever  been  in  the  past.  It  has  survived  unexpected  prosperity  and 
sudden  adversity,  both  undeserved,  and  has  conserved  unimpaired  to  the 
present  day  the  ideals  and  aims  of  its  founders.  This  in  itself  is  a  remark- 
able tribute  to  the  acumen  of  the  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Order^ 
and  to  the  usefulness  of  its  work.  The  Grange  in  its  time  has  played 
many  parts,  for  some  of  which  we  now  know  it  was  ill-suited.  The  men 
who  direct  it  have  learnt  much  in  the  hard  school  of  experience  and 
are  content  to  guide  the  Order  upon  safe  and  conservative  lines,  working 
for  the  social  and  economic  betterment  of  the  farmer  and,  above  all,  for 
his  intellectual  and  spiritual  advancement. 

We  propose  in  this  paper  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Order  from  its 
inception  down  to  the  year  1880.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  exam- 
ine first  under  what  conditions  the  movement  in  favour  of  organisation 
among  the  farmers  arose,  and  we  shall  direct  our  attention,  therefore,  to 
the  economic  situation  of  the  United  States,  and  in  particular,  to  the 
position  of  the  farming  classes,  in  the  years  following  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War. 


§  I.  Agricultural,  discontent  and  the  movement  in  favour 
OF  organisation. 

The  period  from  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  in  1865  to  the  year  1880  was 
one  of  widespread  agricultural  discontent,  due  to  causes  some  of  which  were 
general  and  affected  (to  some  extent  at  least)  all  the  different  classes  in  the 
country,  and  some  of  which  affected  only  the  farmers.  Among  the  multi- 
plicity of  causes  which  contributed  to  the  discontent,  undoubtedly  the 
fundamental  cause  was  the  fact  that  agriculture  at  the  time  was  threaten- 
ing soon  to  become  an  unremunerative  occupation.  Following  the  close 
of  the  war  there  was  a  sudden  expansion  in  every  direction.  In  agricul- 
ture there  was  an  enormous  extension  of  the  area  of  cultivated  land,  a 
great  increase  of  population  in  the  frontier  farming  States,  —  Minnesota, 
Dakota,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  agricult- 
ural production.  The  sudden  increase  in  the  area  of  land  under  farms  was 
due  principally  to  the  throwing  open  of  the  public  lands  to  settlement. 
The  Homestead  Act,  passed  in  1862,  made  it  possible  for  each  head  of 
a  family  to  obtain  a  holding  on  the  public  domain.  In  the  same  3'ear  a  grant 
of  nearly  ten  million  acres  of  land  was  made  to  the  States  for  agricultural 
colleges,  and  much  of  this  land  was  sold  to  settlers  at  merely  nominal 
prices  ;  and  in  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking  huge  grants  of  lan(^; 
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weie  made  also  to  the  railway  companies,  whose  first  object  naturally 
was  to  dispose  of  the  land  to  the  public  at  whatever  price  it  would  fetch. 
The  acreage  of  improved  farm  land  in  the  United  States  increased  15  per 
cent,  between  i860  and  1870,  and  40  per  cent,  between  1870  and  1880.  In 
the  North  Central  Division  (i)  the  increase  in  the  first  decennial  period 
was  49  per  cent. ;  in  the  second,  74  per  cent.  In  the  Western  Division  (2) 
the  corresponding  increases  were  119  per  cent,  and  92  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  area  of  land  under  cultivation  wotdd  alone  have 
led  to  a  greatly  increased  output  of  agricultural  produce  :  but  this  was 
not  all.  The  period  was  one  of  great  inventions  in  agricultural  machinery 
and  of  great  improvements  in  technical  methods  ;  and  the  net  result  was 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  production  of  the  agricultural  staples — corn, 
wheat,  and  cotton — and  a  corresponding  fall  in  their  prices.  In  1866,  wheat 
sold  at  an  average  price  of  $1.52  a  bushel :  in  1870  it  sold  at  94  cents,  and 
in  1880  at  95  cents.  Nor  were  these  years  exceptional,  for  in  1869  the  aver- 
age price  was  only  77  cents  a  bushel,  and  it  was  only  one  cent  higher  in 
1878.  In  1866,  cotton  fetched  an  average  price  of  $97.54  a  bale.  In 
1870,  the  price  had  fallen  to  §67.25,  and  it  continued,  to  fall  almost  conti- 
nuously till  1878,  when  a  bale  of  cotton  sold,  on  an  average,  for  only  $  41.40. 

The  net  position  was  this  :  that  while  between  1865  and  1880  there 
took  place  an  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  in  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  industry,  yet  the 
total  receipts  for  agricultural  produce  increased,  year  by  year,  but  little 
(if  at  all)  in  the  same  period. 

And  this,  we  must  remember,  was  but  one  of  the  causes  of  the  discon- 
tent among  the  farmers.  The  power  of  the  railways,  the  "  monopoly  " 
enjoyed  by  manufacturers  and  dealers,  the  disturbed  state  of  the  currency, 
the  high  tariff  and  heavy  taxation  —  all  these  were  grievances  which  the 
farmers  felt  to  be  peculiarly  their  own. 

Their  complaints  were  perhaps  loudest  against  the  railway  companies, 
and  certainly  in  the  popular  mind  the  Grange  is  alv,  ays  associated  with  the 
first  agitation  in  favour  of  Government  regulation  of  railways.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  farmers,  and  the  public  generally,  had  substantial  grounds 
for  complaint,  although  the  real  nature  of  the  case  against  the  railways 
was  at  the  time  not  very  clearly  understood. 

The  farmers,  in  the  first  place,  had  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  building  of  the  railways,  both  by  subscribing  capital  directly  and  by 
voting  in  favour  of  municipal  and  State  loans  and  grants  of  land  to  the 
companies.  They  looked  to  the  companies,  therefore,  to  provide  them  not 
only  with  a  cheap  and  rapid  means  of  transport,  but  with  dividends  in  addi- 
tion ;  and  they  felt  that  in  respect  to  both  of  these  legitimate  expectations 
they  had  been  unfairly  treated.  Many  of  the  railways  never  reached  the 
dividend-pa\-ing  stage,  and  the  farmers  were  left  wath  a  huge  amount  of 

(i)  Ohio,    Indiana,    Illinois,    Michigan,  Wisconsin,    Minnesota,  Iowa,    Missouri,    Dakota, 
Nebraska  and  Kansas. 

(2)  Montana,  Colorado,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon  and  California 
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worthless  stock  on  their  hands,  and  were  saddled  besides  with  additional 
taxation  to  meet  the  loans  which  the  States  and  townships  had  made  to 
the  companies. 

With  regard  to  the  service  rendered  by  the  railways,  the  farmers 
asserted  that  the  rates  charged  were  unreasonably  high,  that  there  was 
unfair  discrimination  both  between  persons  and  between  places,  and  that 
free  competition  was  eliminated  by  the  fact  that  the  companies  entered 
into  agreements  to  maintain  rates  at  competing  points.  They  complained, 
too,  that  the  companies  exercised  an  undue  and  wholly  undesirable  influence 
upon  legislators,  State  and  county  officers,  and  other  persons  in  authority. 
By  distributing  free  passes  over  the  lines  to  these  persons,  and  to  others 
whose  hostility  it  was  advisable  to  avoid,  the  companies  succeeded  in  creat- 
ing in  influential  circles  an  attitude  favourable  to  themselves,  and  were 
thus  generally  able  to  obtain  any  concessions  tbey  desired.  In  many  cases 
undoubtedly,  they  secured  the  goodwill  of  influential  persons  by  even  more 
direct  means,  and  nothing  was  more  calculated  to  incense  the  farmers 
than  the  idea  that  a  small  group  of  railway  presidents  and  political  bosses 
had  absolute  power  to  fix  rates  over  a  huge  territory.  It  was  useless  for 
the  railway  directors  to  point  to  the  small  dividends  that  their  lines 
were  earning.  The  farmers  were  convinced  that  the  stock  was  watered 
in  every  case,  and  probably  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  were  right. 
Railways  in  these  early  days  were  constantly  passing  into  and  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  receiver,  merging  with  other  lines,  or  being  transferred 
from  one  group  of  "  interests  "  to  another,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
unlimited  opportunities  for  manipulating  the  stock.  A  line  which  passed 
through  all  or  most  of  these  vicissitudes,  emerged  as  reorganised,  and  it 
was  very  frequently  found  that  that  part  of  the  capital  which  the  farmers 
has  subscribed  had  disappeared  entirely  during  the  process  of  "  reorgan- 
isation. " 

The  farmers'  complaints  against  the  dealers  and  manufacturers  relat- 
ed to  the  question  of  prices  and  credit.  New  machinery  was  being  in- 
vented and  new  methods  of  farming  were  coming  into  use.  Bach  farmer 
had  absolute  need  of  the  new  machines,  and  of  commercial  fertilizers  and 
other  material  for  his  farm.  Farm  supplies  were  generally  sold  through  agents 
and  on  credit,  and  the  farmers  complained  that  the  interest  charged  for  the 
credit  afforded  was  exorbitant,  that  the  agents  made  huge  profits  although 
their  work  was  "unproductive"  —  the  farmers  were  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  term  applied  to  all  work  except  farming,  —  and  that  the  manufact- 
urers, protected  by  patents,  enjoyed  a  legal  monopoly  and  exploited  the 
farming  classes. 

And  again  the  farmers  had  a  good  deal  of  reason  upon  their  side,  though 
they  sometimes  overstated  their  case.  There  were  a  great  many  scandals 
connected  with  patent  rights  and  their  renewal,  and  the  manufacturers 
succeeded  in  foisting  a  huge  amount  of  worthless  machinery  upon  the  farm- 
ers while  the  latter  as  a  class  were  as  yet  very  inexpert  in  the  matter  of 
machinery  of  any  kind.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  farmers,  after  the  found- 
ation of  the  Grange  were  able  by  collective  bargaining  to  secure  substan- 
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tial  reductions,  amounting  often  to  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  in  the  prices 
of  farm  and  household  suppUes  of  all  kinds,  is  at  least  an  indication  that 
ruling  prices  had  previously  been  unfairh'  high. 

The  disturbed  state  of  the  currency  and  the  high  taxation,  both  of 
which  were  legacies  from  the  war,  were  fruitful  causes  of  discontent  through- 
out even.-  class  in  the  country,  though  the  farmers  were  inchned  tc 
think  that  they  suffered  more  than  other  classes.  In  so  far  as  they  were 
large  borrowers,  the  currency  changes  did  affect  them  in  a  special  degree. 

During  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking  the  paper  currency, 
measured  in  terms  of  gold,  was  rapidly  appreciating,  and  this  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  burden  of  debt  upon  the  farmers.  Debts  incurred  in 
heaNTly  depreciated  paper  currency  had  to  be  repaid  in  currency  of  greatly 
increased  value  (i). 

With  respect  to  the  burden  of  taxation  the  farmers  were  in  much  the 
same  position  as  other  classes  in  the  comunity,  though  in  the  case  of  State 
and  local  taxes,  which  were  practically  all  direct  taxes  on  real  and  personal 
property,  the  farmers  thought  that  while  their  property,  being  clearly  in 
sight,  was  invariabh  taxed  at  its  full  value,  much  personal  property 
in  the  possession  of  corporations  and  private  indi\-iduals  in  towns  escaped 
taxation  altogether.  National  taxation  was  levied  principally  by  bea\'3' 
duties  on  imported  goods,  and  the  high  tariff  (imposed  first  as  a  war  measure 
but  continued  after  the  war  to  protect  America's  infant  industries) 
obUged  the  farmers  to  pay  enhanced  prices  for  manufactured  articles, 
while  it  offered  them  no  compensation  in  the  form  of  higher  prices  for  agri- 
cultural products.  Year  after  year  the  supply  ot  such  products  exceeded  the 
demand,  aud  the  prices  which  the  farmer  received  were  determined  by  the 
price  which  the  surplus  would  fetch  when  thrown  upon  the  world's  markets. 

We  have  seen,  so  far,  that  at  the  close  of  the  Ci\nl  War  the  American 
farmer  was  throughly  dissatisfied  with  his  economic  position  and  prosi>ects. 
He  was  at  least  equally  dissatisfied  with  his  political  and  social  position,  and 
complained  loudly  that  he  was  not  fairly  represented  either  in  Congress  or 
in  the  State  legislatures.  During  the  war,  the  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing classes  of  the  Xorth  had  gained  upon  and  passed  in  political  import- 
ance the  agricultural  classes,  represented  by  the  Southern  planters.  The 
farmers  felt  the  loss  of  their  position  the  more  because  the  planter  class 

(i)  The  average  annual   value  (in  gold)  of  $  loo  currency  from   the  suspension  of  specie 
payments  in  1S63  to  resumption  in  1S7S  was  as  follows  : 

Fiscal  year  Value  Fiscal  year  Value 

S  $ 

1863 72.9  1871 88.7 

1864 64.0  1872 89.4 

1865 49.5  1S73 S7.3 

1866 71.2  1874 89.3 

1867 70.9  1S75 88.4 

1868 71.5  1S76 87. 8 

1869 72.7  1877 92.7 


1870 81. 1       1878 9- 
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had  been  conspicuous  for  the  abihty  of  its  members  and  for  the  power  it 
wielded  just  before  the  war. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  farmers  resented  keenly  their  dim- 
inished political  and  social  prestige.  They  knew  that  they  outnumbered 
any  other  class  in  the  comunity ,  and  yet  felt  that  they  were  being  forced  into 
a  position  of  inferiority.  Their  weakness,  they  concluded,  lay  in  the  fact  that 
they  were  unorganised,  and  a  widespread  movement  arose  in  favour  of 
organisation.  There  had  been  signs  of  the  movement  even  before  the  war  and 
a  Farmers'  Convention  held  at  Centralia,  Illinois,  in  1858,  may  be  said  to 
mark  its  beginning.  The  resolutions  passed  at  that  convention  indicate  that 
in  1858  agricultural  discontent  was  already  making  itself  felt,  and  that  the 
causes  were  mainly  economic.  Resolutions  were  passed  declaring  that 
crises  were  the  result  of  the  operations  of  middlemen  and  speculators,  and 
demanding  that  direct  relations  be  established  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer. The  Centralia  convention  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  such  conven- 
tions. Others  were  held  at  Bloomington,  111,  in  1869,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
in  1872,  at  Springfield,  111.  and  Chicago  in  1873.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
Grange  had  been  founded,  and  we  shall  see  how  the  farmers'  aspirations 
became  centred  in  this  remarkable  organisation. 


§  2.  The  ORIGIN  OF  the  grange. 

The  Grange  was  founded  as  a  secret  fraternal  order  in  December,  1867, 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  by  Oliver  Hudson  Kelley  who  was  at  the  time  a  clerk 
in  the  Government  service.  Early  in  1866,  upon  the  request  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Kelley  made  a  tour  through  the  Southern 
States  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information  as  to  their  agricultural 
resources  and  drawing  up  a  report  thereon.  He  was  a  man  of  quick  and 
ready  sympathy  and  of  fertile  imagination,  and  the  sight  of  the  ruined  build- 
ings, the  neglected  fields,  and  al]  the  devastation  caused  by  the  war  affected 
him  keenly.  So,  too,  did  the  discontent  and  bitterness  of  spirit  which  he 
found  among  the  farmers,  and  during  the  tour  itself  be  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  fraternal  organisation  for  the  men  and  women  directly^  interested  in 
cultivating  the  soil,  which  should  unite  North  and  South  in  building  up  the 
fortunes  of  agriculture,  the  industry  upon  which  the  progress  of  the  country 
so  largely  depended. 

Kelley  was  a  Mason,  and  he  immediately  comunicated  his  ideas  while 
they  were  still  indefinite  to  two  of  his  colleagues  and  brother  Masons 
in  Washington,  —  W.  M.  Ireland  and  John  Trimble.  These  three,  in 
collaboration  with  four  other  men,  —  William  Saunders,  John  R.  Thompson, 
Francis  M.  Mc  Dowell  and  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosh  — ■  elaborated  the  scheme, 
framed  a  constitution,  compiled  a  ritual,  and  finally  brought  the  organis- 
ation into  being  by  constituting  themselves  the  "  National  Giange  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry",  with  O.H.  Kelley,  who  was  the  moving  spirit  through 
out,  as  Secretary.  The  founders,  in  fact,  formed  themselves  into  a  central 
controlling  bod}',  and  Kelley,  who  seems  to  have  been  endowed  with  indomifc 
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able  energy  and  inexhaustible  powers  of  resource,  undertook  the  task  of 
creating  an  organisation  for  the  central  body  to  control. 

The  constitution  of  the  Order  pro\'ided  for  the  formation  of  subord- 
inate and  State  "  Granges.  "  It  had  first  been  proposed  to  call  the  indi- 
vidual organisations "  Lodges,  "  but  fortunately  the  distinctive  name 
which  has  become  so  well  known  was  ultimately  selected.  Each  subord- 
inate Grange  was  to  consist  of  at  least  nine  men  and  four  women,  and 
fifteen  subordinate  Granges  in  any  State  might  apply  for  the  organisation 
of  a  State  Grange. 

The  Order  was  to  be  a  secret  one,  and  the  founders  compiled  an  elabor- 
ate ritual  which  in  its  final  form,  —  it  was  not  completed  until  the  National 
Grange  had  leen  in  existence  for  some  years,  — provided  for  the  constitution 
of  seven  degrees,  of  w  hich  the  first  four  could  be  conferred  by  the  Subordinate 
Granges,  the  fifth  was  to  be  conferred  by  the  State  Granges,  and  the  two  high- 
est by  the  National  Grange.  These  are  the  degrees  still  recognised  and  con- 
ferred. \Mien  the  Grange  was  at  the  height  of  its  popularity  there  was  a 
strong  movement  among  the  members  for  the  abolition  of  the  higher  degrees, 
but  the  only  result  was  that  these  degrees  were  rendered  somewhat  less  ex- 
clusive. The  four  subordinate  degrees  for  men  are  distinguished  as :  Lab- 
ourer, Cultivator,  Harvester  and  Husbandman  ;  and  the  corresponding 
degrees  for  women  as  :  ^Maid,  Shepherdess,  Gleaner  and  Matron.  The 
fifth  degree  is  "  Pomona  "  ;  the  sixth,  "  Flora  "  ;  and  the  seventh  (the  high- 
est) "  Demeter  "  or  "  Ceres  ".  The  fifth  degree  is  conferred  by  the  State 
Granges  upon  the  "  Masters  "  of  Subordinate  Granges,  and  their  wives  if 
Matrons.  The  sixth  degree  is  conferred  by  the  National  Grange  upon  the 
Masters  of  State  Granges.  ^Members  of  the  sixth  degree  constitute  the 
National  Council,  and  a  member  svho  has  served  for  one  year  upon  the 
National  Council  is  entitled  to  take  the  seventh  degree  and  become  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Order. 

The  fact  that  the  Order  is  a  secret  one  seems  to  have  no  particular 
significance.  One  well-informed  writer  f i)  vtho  is  a  member  of  the  Grange 
says  that  the  Order  is  secret  mainly  in  the  sense  that  it  has  a  secret  ritual, 
not  guarded  with  much  care,  and  passwords  changed  at  regular  interv-als. 
Further,  he  explains  that  there  is  an  "  economic  reason  "  for  the  ritual. 
The  members  pay  small  dues  upon  initiation  into  each  degree,  and  this  is 
practically  the  only  means  of  securing  an  income  to  meet  expenses.  The  dues 
are  trifling,  but  they  are  regular,  and  we  shall  see  presently  that,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Grange,  the  de\'ice  was  a  huge  financial  success. 

Kelley  and  his  friends  had  constituted  themselves  the  National  Grange 
of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  on  December  4th,  1867.  Saunders  was  elect- 
ed "Master  "  while  Thompson  took  the  office  of  "  Lecturer  ".  Kelley  be- 
came Secretary-,  with  his  niece  Miss  Caroline  A.  Hall  as  his  assistant.  The 
)unders  were  still  at  work  up)on  the  preparation  of  the  ritual  and  had  not 
yet  decided  with  an^-thing  like  precision  what  objects  were  to  be  included  in 
the  programme  of  the  new  Order.     From  a  circular  issued  by  the  National 

(i)  Edward  F.  Adams  :  The  Modern  Farmer. 
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Grange  in  1870  (i)  we  learn  that  the  Grange  was  intented,  first,  to  promote 
social  relations  among  the  farmers  and  secure  association  "  for  individual 
improvement  and  common  benefit  "  and  that  the  advantages  it  oft'ered  in- 
cluded "  systematic  arrangements  for  procuring  and  disseminating,  in  the 
most  expeditious  manner,  information  relative  to  crops,  demand  and  sup- 
ply, prices,  markets  and  transportation  throughout  the  countrj' ;  also  for 
the  purchase  and  exchange  of  stock,  seeds,  and  desired  varieties  of  plants 
and  trees,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  help  at  home  or  from  abroad,  and 
situations  for  persons  seeking  employment ;  also  for  ascertaining  and  test- 
ing the  merits  of  newly  invented  farming  implements,  and  those  not  in 
general  use,  and  for  detecting  and  exposing  those  that  are  unworthy,  and  for 
protecting,  by  all  available  means,  the  farming  interests  from  fraud  and 
deception  and  combinations  of  every  kind.  " 

Immediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  National  Grange,  Kelley 
formed  a  subordinate  Grange  in  Washington  which  served  as  a  kind  of 
school  of  instruction  and  gave  the  founders  an  opportunity  of  practising  and 
testing  the  ritual. 

In  November,  1867,  three  hundred  printed  circulars  had  been  sent  out 
to  farmers  and  as  a  result  Kelley  had  begun  to  correspond  with  a  number 
of  people  who  were  interested  in  the  new  farmers'  organisation.  A  second 
circular  was  sent  out  early  in  1868  and  a  beginning  was  made  in  the  direct- 
ion of  advertising  the  Grange  by  means  of  letters  to  the  newspapers.  In 
February,  1868,  Kellej  resigned  his  position  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  task  of  organising  the  Grange.  It  had 
been  laid  down  that  the  National  Grange  was  to  issue  "  dispensations  " 
for  the  formation  of  subordinate  Granges  and  charge  for  each  dispen- 
sation a  fee  of  fifteen  dollars.  Kelley  after  some  correspondence  conducted 
from  Washington  decided  that  the  time  was  opportune  for  propaganda  among 
the  farmers,  and  determined  to  set  out  for  Minnesota,  where  his  home  was, 
and  organise  Granges  upon  the  way.  The  National  Grange  met,  and  in 
addition  to  furnishing  him  with  a  letter  of  authority  voted  him  a  salary  of 
two  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  travelling  expenses,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
fees  (if  an}^)  which  he  collected  from  the  sale  of  dispensations. 

We  shall  see  next  how  he  succeeded  in  his  mission. 

§  3.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  grange. 

Kelley  from  the  outset  was  left  very  much  to  his  own  devices,  which 
perhaps  was  fortunate,  though  be  complained  at  the  time  of  the  apathy  of 
his  co-founders  in  Washington.  On  his  trip  to  Minnesota  he  disposed  of 
four  dispensations  for  the  foundation  of  subordinate  Granges,  but  onh  one 
of  these  Granges  ever  came  into  being.  This  was  the  Grange  of  Fredonia, 
New  York,  the  first  in  the  country  to  be  regularly  established  according  to 
the  constitution  and  rules  drawn  up  by  the  National  Grange.  Kelley  remain- 

(i)  Reprinted  in  Darrow  :  Origin  and  Early  History  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,' 
pp.    31-32. 
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ed  at  his  home  in  Itasca,  Minnesota,  for  some  time,,  endeavouring  by 
writing  and  by  interviewing  people  to  work  up  interest  in  the  Order. 
He  had  made  a  false  move  at  the  start  by  tr^dng  to  introduce  the  Grange 
into  the  towns,  but  he  soon  saw  his  error  and  began  to  address  the  farmers 
directly,  enHsting  the  serxnces  of  agricultural  papers  such  as  the  Prairie 
Farmer  of  Chicago,  the  Farmers'  Union  of  MinneapoHs,  and  the  Rural 
Wotld  of  St.  Louis.  The  circulars  which  had  been  written  were  re\'ised 
and  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  Grange  for 
collective  action  among  farmers  in  purchasing  stock,  machinery,  etc.,  in 
testing  the  merits  of  new^  implements  and  machiner\%  and  in  establishing 
depots  for  the  sale  of  produce.  This  appeal  was  successful.  Granges  began 
to  spring  up  in  Minnesota,  and  the  first  State  Grange  was  estabH>hed  in 
that  State  in  February,  1869.  Shortly  after  its  foundation  this  Grange 
appointed  a  purchasing  agent  for  the  co-operative  purchase  of  agricul- 
tural machinery  and  supplies.  It  is  worth  noting,  in  \  iew  of  the  history 
of  the  purchasing  agent  system,  that  the  members  in  Minnesota  took 
this  step  without  the  sanction  of  the  National  Grange.  The  example  of 
Minnesota  was  followed  by  other  State  Granges  as  they  came  into 
existence  and  collective  purchases  by  the  Order  of  supplies  of  ever}  kind 
soon  reached  huge  proportions  and  attracted  an  enormous  amount  of 
attention.  But  the  so-caUed  purchasing  agent  sj'stem  had  been  hastily 
conceived.  The  agents  in  most  cases  were  men  without  even  the  pretence 
of  a  business  training,  and  their  incapacity  in  the  handling  of  compara- 
tively simple  business  transactions  ser%'ed  in  the  end  to  bring  the  Grange  into 
discredit.  We  are  to  some  extent  anticipating  the  history  of  the  Order, 
and  the  first  result  of  the  appointment  of  purchasing  agents  was  to  arouse 
interest  in  the  movement. 

For  another  two  \ears,  however,  progress  was  slow  although  there 
were  not  wanting  signs  that  pubUc  interest  was  growing,  and  Kelley  was 
writing  to  people  of  all  kinds.  In  March,  1869,  ^^  1^^^  ^linnesota  upon 
a  visit  to  the  Eastern  States,  and  on  April  13  th  of  that  year  the  National 
Grange  held  its  first  annual  session  in  Washington.  "It  fistened  to  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  on  the  work  accomplished,  enacted  a  few  laws  for 
the  regulation  of  the  Order,  and  then  relapsed  into  inacti\'it\.  "  (i) 

Kelley*  returned  to  ^Minnesota,  but  from  his  home  as  centre  he  made  con- 
stant trips  into  various  States.  He  visited  in  turn,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Ohio,  and  succeeded  in  founding  a  few  successful  Granges  in  each  of 
these  States.  He  showed  wonderful  ingenuity  as  an  organiser.  He  was 
not  a  successful  speaker  ;  but  be  seems  to  have  had  the  knack  of  picking 
out  the  right  men  to  help  him  in  each  locality,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
stimulate  the  enthusiasm  of  the  local  leaders  by  referring  frequently,  in 
tones  of  exaggerated  respect,  to  the  National  Grange  in  Washington,  —  the 
central  directing  body  of  the  Order.  His  plan  was  to  start  a  few  active 
Granges  in  a  State  and  then  organise  a  temporary  State  Grange,  the 
Master  of  which  would  appoint  deputies  to  organise  Granges  in  different 

(i)  S.  J.  Buck  :  Tke  Granger  Movement,  p.  47. 
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districts.  The  deputies  received  travelling  expenses  and  a  fee  of  from 
five  to  fifteen  dollars  for  each  Grange  organised. 

The  initiation  fee  was  usually  three  dollars  for  men  and  fifty  cents- jor 
women.  Out  of  the  fees  collected  from  the  first  members,  -  —  who  are  known 
in  the  Order  as  "  charter"  members, ^ — -the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  was  paid 
to  the  National  Grange ;  the  deputy's  dues  were  paid ;  and  the  remainder 
went  into  the  treasury  of  the  new  Grange.  In  some  cases  the  State 
Grange  also  levied  a  small  fee  upon  each  subordinate  Grange  founded. 

By  the  end  of  1870,  Kelley  and  the  deputies  has  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing 71  Granges  in  nine  States,  (i)  Xo  less  than  47  of  the  Granges  were  in 
Minnesota  which  had  also  the  only  active  State  Grange.  During  1871,  the 
Order  was  extended  into  seven  other  States  (2) ;  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
subordinate  Granges  were  founded,  and  two  additional  State  Granges  were 
established,  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  In  this  year  the  movement  made 
enormous  progress  in  Iowa  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  State  headed  the 
list  with  one  hundred  and  two  Granges.  Minnesota  added  only  some 
seven  Granges  during  the  year. 

In  the  following  year  the  Grange  made  more  vigorous  progress  and 
1,150  new  Granges  were  organised,  of  w^hich  more  than  half  were  in  Iowa. 
The  North  Central  group  of  States  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Order,  but  it 
was  well  represented  in  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi,  and  it  had  been 
introduced  in  the  West  into  both  California  and  Oregon,  so  that  it  had 
already  some  claim  to  be  considered  a  national  farmers'  organisation.  Int- 
erest in  it  was  becoming  much  keener,  chiefly  because  Kelley  and  the  men 
who  were  working  with  him  were  beginning  to  hold  out  to  the  farmers  the 
promise  of  pecuniary  advantages  to  be  gained  by  membership.  As  early 
as  1870  Kelly  had  noted  the  anti-railway  feeling  among  the  Illinois  farmers 
and,  through  the  help  of  the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Prairie  Farmer,  had  made 
use  of  this  feeling  as  an  argument  for  organisation.  In  1872,  the  business 
agent  of  the  Iowa  State  Grange  was  attracting  attention  by  his  success  in 
conducting  co-operative  buying  and  selling  transactions  for  the  members. 
In  the  South  the  movement  had  met  with  considerable  opposition  from 
commission  men  and  local  merchants,  and  such  opposition  naturally  proved 
an  effective  advertisement  for  the  Order.  "Co-operation  !  "  and  "  Down 
with  monopolies  !  "  became  popular  watchwords  which  attracted  into  the 
Grange  ranks  a  very  large  number  of  farmers  suffering  from  a  vague 
discontent  against  railway  companies,  manufacturers  and  selling  agents. 

The  period  of  most  rapid  expansion  and  of  widest  popularity,  however, 
was  still  to  come,  and  before  it  arrived  an  important  change  was  made  in 
the  organisation  of  the  Order.  In  January,  1873,  Kelly  convened  the 
sixth  annual  session  of  the  National  Grange  in  Georgetown,  D.  C.> 
and  at  this  session  the  founders  resigned  in  a  body.  A  new  set  of 
officers  was  elected ;  the  constitution  and  by-laws  were  revised ;  and  the 
Order,  free  of  debt  and  in  a  flourishing  condition,  passed  into  the  control 

(i)  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Indiana,  New  York,  Missonri,  Ohio,  Tennessee  and  California. 
(2)  Wisconsin,  Tcnnsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Vermont,  Kentucky  and  New 
Jersey. 
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of  representatives  of  the  farmers.  In  addition,  the  Order  was  given  a  def- 
inite legal  status  as  a  corporation  registered  under  an  act  of  Congress  of 
1870.  The  certificate  of  incorporation  is  dated  January  lotb,  1873,  and  is 
^ned  by  six  out  of  the  seven  founders.  Saunders,  who  had  been  Master 
of  the  National  Grange  since  its  fundation,  resigned  that  Office  but 
continued  to  serve  upon  the  Executive  Committee.  Kelley  was  reappointed 
Secretar\-  with  his  niece  ^Miss  Hall  as  "  Lady  Assistant  Steward.  " 
%  During  1873,  the  number  of  Subordinate  Granges  in  the  whole  country' 

rp^ increased  from  1,362  to  10,029,  ^^^  ^^^  number  of  State  Granges  from  10 
%  to  32.  More  than  a  thousand  State  deputies  ^\ere  engaged  in  the  work  of 
organisation,  and  (except  perhaps  in  the  North  Atlantic  States)  the  fanners 
were  enthusiastic  in  supporting  the  Order.  In  October,  1S73,  there  were 
oah"  92  Granges  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  (i),  as  against  57S  in  the  South 
Atlantic  group,  and  no  less  than  5,671  in  the  North  Central  group.  Even 
in  the  sparsely  populated  Western  States  there  were,  at  the  same  date,  135 
Granges  in  existence. 

The  fact  that  farmers  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  remained  for  the  most 
indifferent  to  the  movement  indicates  to  what  extent  economic  consider- 
ations had  become  of  primary  importance  within  the  Order.  The  farmers 
in  the  East  were  already  suffering  from  the  opening  up  of  new  lands  in  the 
Centre  and  West,  and  they  were  naturally  out  of  sympathy  with  what 
was  at  the  time  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Grange,  nameh .  the 
reduction  of  the  cost  of  transport  of  agricxiltural  produce  from  the  North 
Central  States  into  the  markets  of  the  East.  Later  on,  when  the  eastern 
farmers  had  taken  ap  dairv  -farming  and  market-gardening  and  thus  escaped, 
to  a  great  extent,  from  the  pressure  of  the  competition  of  the  new  lands,, 
and  when,  also,  the  Grange  had  returned  to  its  original  ideals  of  social  and 
educational  betterment,  the  Order  made  good  progress  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic States. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  seventh  annual  session  of  the  National 
Grange  held  in  St.  Louis  from  Februar}-  4  th  to  12  th,  1874,  marks  the  ctdmi- 
nation  of  the  progress  and  influence  of  the  Order  (2).    In  the  next  year  the 

(i)  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania. 

(2)  In  this  connection  the  following  figures  are  interesting.     They  show  the  number  of 
Jiew  Granges  organised  monthly  from  January,   1S73,  to  September,  1S76,  inclusive. 

1S73  1874  1S75  1S76 

Janiaary 158  21  iq  306  109 

February 338  2239  2S6  loS 

March 666  2024  361  117 

-\pril 571  1487          .    309  8S 

May 696  937  242  58 

June 623  752  170  45 

July 611  419  125  32 

August S29  396  125  21 

September 917  412  89  12 

October 1050  410  92 

November 974  363  103 

December 1235  383  100 
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decline  had  already  begun,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  1874  the  power  of 
the  Grange  was  immense  and  its  prestige  seemed  unassailable. 

At  this  session,  which  was  attended  by  forty-five  delegates,  twelve  of 
whom  were  women,  a  "  Declaration  of  Purposes"  was  drawn  up  and  adopt- 
ed. It  is  a  somewhat  rambhng  document  but  is  interesting  as  the  first 
authoritative  statement  of  the  Grange  programme.  It  declared  the  duty 
of  all  Patrons  of  Husbandry  to  be  to  labour  for  the  good  of  their  Order,  their 
country  and  mankind,  following  the  principles  expressed  in  the  motto  : 
"In  essentials,  unity;  in  non-essentials,  liberty;  in  all  things,  charity.  "  (i) 
Then  follow^ed  a  list  of  specific  objects,  and  the  exposition  of  some 
rather  vague  guiding  principles.  Patrons  bound  themselves  to  work  to  in- 
crease the  comfort  and  attractions  of  their  own  homes,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  laws,  the  reduction  of  expenses,  co-operation  in  buying  and 
selling,  and  the  diversification  of  crops.  They  declared  themselves  opposed 
to  "the  credit  system,  the  fashion  system,  and  every  other  system  tending 
to  prodigaHty  and  bankruptcy. ' ' 

The  Declaration  stated  that  the  Patrons  waged  no  warfare  against 
other  interests  and  were  not  enemies  to  capital,  but  were  nevertheless  in 
favour  of  reducing  the  number  of  middlemen  and  were  opposed  to  the 
tyranny  of  monopolies,  to  high  rates  of  interest,  and  to  exorbitant  profits 
in  trade. 

The  progress  of  education,  and  especially  of  agricultural  and  techni- 
cal education,  was  declared  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the 
Order. 

Some  changes  in  the  constitution  were  made  at  the  same  session.  The 
State  Granges  and  the  National  Grange  were  made  more  strictly  delegate 
bodies,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  formation  of  District  or  County  Gran- 
ges which,  it  was  intended,  should  develop  the  business  side  of  the  Order  and 
direct  its  educational  activities.  In  addition,  the  article  relating  to  member- 
ship was  changed  to  read:  "Any  person  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and 
having  no  interest  in  conflict  with  our  purposes,  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
is  entitled  to  membership. ' '  The  circunstances  which  made  the  last  amend- 
ment necessary  were  somewhat  curious.  The  Order,  as  founded,  had  been 
open  to  all  persons  interested  in  agriculture,  but  when  the  Grange  began  to 
make  rapid  progress  and  to  acquire  both  economic  and  political  importance, 
a  large  number  of  people  succeeded  in  entering  the  Order  who  were 
ob  viously  out  of  sympathy  with  its  aims.  Thus,  the  Boston  Grange,  organis- 
ed in  August,  1873,  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  grain  dealers  and  com- 
mission men.  As  it  was  part  of  the  Grange  teaching  that  dealers  and  middle- 
men of  all  kinds  were  in  the  main  superfluous,  the  formation  of  the  Boston 
Grange  raised  a  storin  of  protest  from  other  Granges,  and  its  dispensation 
was  revoked.  Similarly  the  dispensations  of  a  number  of  other  Granges 
were  revoked  on  the  grounds  of  the  ineligibility  of  their  members. 

(i)  This  is  not  (it  may  be  remarked;  the  official  ('.range  motto,  though  it  is  one  which  is 
frequently  quoted  and  ajipn^ved  in  proceedings  of  the  Order.  The  official  motto  is  "  Esto 
perpitua.  " 
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In  February,  1874,  when  the  seventh  annual  session  was  held,  there 
were  over  ten  thousand  subordinate  Granges  in  the  United  States  and  the 
total  membership  of  the  Order  was  somewhere  about  half  a  miUion.  On 
March  ist,  the  number  of  Granges  had  increased  to  over  fourteen  thousand; 
on  September  ist  it  had  reached  twenty  thousand ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
there  were  more  than  twenty-one  thousand  subordinate  Granges  in  at  least 
nominal  activity.  But  the  wave  of  prosperity  had  by  this  time  spent  its 
force,  and  immediately  afterwards  it  began  to  recede. 


§  4.  The  period  of  deciixe. 


WTiat  occurred  between  1875  and  1880  was  really  more  than  a  decline 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandr\-:  it  was  something  like  a  total 
collapse  of  their  Order.  Figures  as  to  membership  after  1S76  are  lacking, 
but  a  sure  index  of  the  number  of  members  is  available  in  the  amounts  paid 
in  annual  dues  to  the  National  Grange.  In  1S75,  these  dues  amounted  to 
almost  forty-three  thousand  dollars.  By  1880,  they  had  fallen  to  just  over 
six  thousand,  representing  probably  some  four  thousand  Subordinate 
Granges  and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  members,  all  told.  In 
October  1875,  the  membership  had  been  758,767,  and  earher  in  that  \-ear 
the  numbers  had  probably  been  even  higher,  (i) 

The  causes  which  led  to  this  sudden  fall  from  popularity  are  now  quite 
dear.  The  decUne  was  to  a  great  extent  the  natural  reaction  from  a  too 
sudden  prosperity,  and  revealed  the  fact  that  the  rapid  growth  of  the  move- 
ment had  been  largely  unsound.  The  Grange  had  been  founded  b}^  a  num- 
ber of  able,  clear-sighted,  conser\'ative  men  who  had  warmly  at  heart  the 
good  of  their  country.-,  slowly  recovering  at  the  time  from  the  effects  of  a  ter- 
rible war,  and  who  sincerely  wished  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  farming 
classes,  —  materially  and  morally,  but  especially  morally.  The  Order  thus 
founded  achieved  a  popularity  which  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend  was  due 
solely  to  the  attractiveness  of  its  sober  programme  of  industn,-,  thrift,  just 
deaUng,  neighbourliness  and  self  improvement. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Grange  appeared  upon  the  scene  at  the  right  moment, 
when  the  idea  of  organisation  had  been  in  the  air  for  some  time ;  it  adopted 
a  novel  form  of  organisation  and  novel  methods  of  extending  the  Order  ; 
and  it  made  a  strong  impression  upon  a  great  many  people  by  keeping 
secret  its  internal  administration.  Thousands  joined  the  Grange  while  it 
was  extending  rapidly,  without  any  reference  to  its  programme  and  merely 
because  it  was  a  farmers'  organisation,  each  new  member  looking  to  it  to 
secure  the  removal  of  his  own  particular  grievances. 


(i)  The  number  of  Granges  at  least  had  been  cocfiderablr  higher.     On  Juanuan.-  i?t,  i5; 
there  were  21,697  :  on  October  ist  the  number  had  already  fallen  to  i  -.007. 
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The  method  of  organising  through  deputies  upon  the  principle  of  "  pay- 
ment by  results"  was  thoroughly  bad,  although  it  was  a  huge  financial  success. 
It  led  to  a  great  many  people  becoming  members  of  the  Grange  who  not 
only  had  no  interest  in  common  with  the  Order  but  who  had  interests 
directly  opposed  to  its  declared  objects.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the 
Boston  Grange  which  was  composed  of  grain  dealers,  but  the  people  who 
really  did  most  harm  to  the  Grange  were  the  unscrupulous  pohticians  who 
identified  themselves  with  it  in  the  hope  of  making  it  serve  as  a  party  weap- 
on. These,  after  assiduously  cultivating  the  goodwill  of  the  Order  while  it 
was  in  high  favour,  were  the  first  to  cut  themselves  loose  from  it  at  the  first 
hint  of  waning  enthusiasm  among  the  farmers.  To  these  must  be  added 
the  much  larger  group  of  people  who  had  Coined  the  Grange  merely  because 
of  the  novelty  of  its  methods  of  organisation,  and  who  naturally  dropped 
out  as  soon  as  the  novelty  had  worn  off. 

But  there  was  a  deeper  cause  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Grange.  This  was 
the  sudden  and  complete  collapse  of  all  its  co-operative  schemes.  In  1874 
and  '75  co-operative  trading  became  a  positive  mania  with  the  Patrons. 
Co-operative  buying  had  proved  really  successful  in  Iowa  almost  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Order  in  that  State,  and  Patrons  aU  over  the  country 
wanted  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Iowa  State  Grange.  They  over- 
looked the  fact  that,  as  all  the  farmers  in  Iowa  raised  grain,  the  problem 
of  buying  supplies  for  them  was  a  simple  one.  State  and  County  Granges 
in  every  part  of  the  country  rushed  into  co-operative  schemes.  Buying 
and  selling  agencies  were  established  ;  co-operative  flour-mills,  elevators, 
tobacco  and  grain  warehouses  were  built  or  leased;  patent  rights  were 
bought  up,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  manufacturing  within  the  Order 
all  the  machinery  which  the  members  required.  The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Grange  at  one  time  entered  into  negotiations  with  cert- 
ain co-operators  in  England  and  it  was  agreed  to  found  a  company  to  be 
known  as  the  "  Anglo-American  Co-operative  Company  "  which  was  to  estab- 
lish warehouses  in  the  seaboard  States  and  supply  every  article  of  clothing 
and  every  farm  implement  needed  by  the  Patrons  at  a  discount  of  10  per 
cent.  —  the  Grange  subscribing  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  towards  erecting  the  warehouses.  Fortunately,  before  the  scheme 
was  completed  the  failure  of  a  number  of  local  entreprises  cooled  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  leaders,  and  the  National  Grange,  which  had  been 
making  experiments  in  co-operative  buying,  began  to  issue  warnings  to 
the  State  Granges  to  proceed  more  slowly  in  the   matter  of  co-operation. 

The  warning  came  too  late.  The  State  Granges  finding  themselves 
with  large  funds  at  their  disposal  had  launched  into  enteq:>rises  of  all  kinds 
on  their  own  account,  in  addition  to  granting  liberal  subsidies  to  the  co-oper- 
ative ventures  of  their  subordinate  Granges.  A  few  of  the  schemes  were 
sound :  the  majority  never  had  any  prospect  of  succeeding,  and  served  merely 
to  deplete  the  Grange  of  funds  and  bring  the  Order  into  ridicule.  The 
New  York  Grange  started  a  "State  Women's  Dress  Agency  " ,  but  the  Patron- 
esses were  disloyal  and  bought  their  dresses  elsewhere,  and  the  Agency  came 
to  an  untimety  end.    One  enteq)rise  after  another  ended  in  disaster.    Subord- 
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inate  and  County  Granges  hastily  dissolved  lest  they  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  debts  of  the  State  Grange,  and  in  some  cases  (in  Nebraska 
•and  Arkansas,  for  example,)  the  whole  Grange  organisation  collapsed.  On 
every  hand  people  were  loud  in  disavowing  aU  connection  with  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry. 

Another  cause  contributed  powerfully  to  bring  the  Order  into  discredit , 
namely,  the  failure  of  the  anti-railway  agitation  of  1S74  and  1875,  which  had 
for  its  object  the  regulation  of  the  railways  by  the  State  and  the  reduction  of 
the  rates  charged.  The  agitation  began  in  lUinois  and  was  conducted  by 
the  "State  Fanners'  Association"  an  organisation  quite  distinct  from  the 
Grange.  The  local  units  of  the  "  State  Farmers'  Association  "  were  known 
as  "Farmers'  Clubs",  and  though  the  National  Grange  and  many  State 
Granges  declared  that  they  were  in  no  way  hostile  to  railways,  yet  a  great 
many  of  the  Grangers  were  at  the  same  time  members  of  the  Farmers'  Clubs 
and  the  agitation  is  generally  known  as  the  "  Granger  movement. "  IlUnois 
was  the  first  State  to  pass  a  law  regulating  the  rates  which  railways  might 
charge  and  restricting  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  companies  in  a  number 
of  ways.  By  1874,  seven  States  had  passed  similar  laws,  —  the  so-called 
"Granger"  laws,  —some  of  which  seemed  designed  to  crush  the  railways 
out  of  existence.  The  vaUdity  of  the  whole  of  this  legislation  was  impugned, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  States  and  declared  the  Granger  laws 
vahd.  The  farmers'  legal  victory-,  however,  availed  them  nothing.  By  the 
time  the  Supreme  Court  had  arrived  at  a  decision  scarcely  one  of  the  stat- 
utes in  dispute  was  still  in  force.  The  railways,  hampered  by  restrictions, 
had  ceased  to  pay  di\'idends  ;  capitahsts  refused  to  invest  money  in  the 
companies  ;  no  new  Hues  were  built,  or  even  projected ;  and  the  ser\-ice  was 
reduced  as  far  as  possible  in  order  to  cut  down  costs.  One  State  after 
another  hastily'  repealed  the  Granger  laws,  and  the  men  who  had  been  promin- 
ent in  passing  them  retired  from  pubhc  life  discredited.  ^Much  of  the 
odium  of  the  agitation  fell,  not  altogether  unjustly,  upon  the  Grange,  and 
hastened  its  collapse. 

Returning  to  the  ofiicial  acts  of  the  Order  we  find  the  National  Grange 
taking  a  ver\-  unwise  step  in  its  annual  session  held  at  Charleston  in  1875. 
At  that  session  it  was  decided  to  distribute  S  55,000  of  National  Grange  funds 
among  the  subordinate  Granges.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  iU-ad\-ised, 
for  the  only  result  was  to  weaken  the  National  Grange  without  benefiting 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  subordinate  Granges,  —  each  of  which  received 
about  $  2,50.  This  step  damaged  the  Order  morally  even  more  than  mat- 
erially, by  reveahng  to  the  outside  pubUc  the  fact  that  there  was  dissention 
within  the  ranks.  The  agitation  for  the  distribution  of  the  funds  was  led 
by  the  newly-joined  members  who  had  but  Uttle  interest  in  the  permanent 
welfare  of  the  Order,  and  were  jealous  of  the  power  wielded  b\-  the 
National  Grange  and  by  the  members  who  had  risen  to  the  higher  degrees. 
It  was  proposed,  in  the  same  session,  to  abohsh  the  higher  degrees  entirely 
upon  the  ground  that  they  were  contrary-  to  the  true  spirit  of  democratic 
government  which  should  rule  in  an  American  institution.  Fortunately 
for  the  future  good  guidance  of  the  Order  this  proposal  was  defeated,  though 
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the  higher  degrees  were  made  more  accessible,  —  a  change  of  no  great 
moment. 

We  have  already  show  to  what  extent  the  strength  of  the  Order  declined 
between  1875  and  1880.  Actually  the  lowest  point  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry'  seems  to  have  been  reached  in  1879,  for  the  dues  paid 
into  the  National  Grange  in  1880  already  showed  a  considerable  advance 
over  the  previous  year.  For  some  ten  years  the  Order  remained  almost 
inactive  and  then  a  period  of  renewed  prosperity  began. 

We  shall  deal  with  the  later  progress  and  work  of  the  Order  in  a 
subsequent  paper. 

{To  be  continued). 
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OFFICIAI,  SOURCES  : 

The  journal  of  the  bo.\rd  of  agriculture,  December  1911  ;  January-  191 4  and  March 
1915- 

OTHKR  SOURCES : 

Olivier  (Sir  Sydney),  K.  C.  M.  G. :  Agricultural  Co-operation  and  Credit.  In  the  Contemporary 

Review,  March,  1914. 
Reports  of  the  agricx7Ltur.\l  org.\nisatiox  Society  for  the  Eighteen  Months  ended  June 

30th.,  1912,  for  the  Xine  Months  ending  March  3i5t.,  1913,  and  for  the  Year  ended  March 

3i3t.,  1914. 


Compared  \\"ith  the  progress  of  other  forms  of  agricultural  co-opera- 
tion in  England  and  Wales  the  progress  of  agricultural  co-operative  credit 
has  been  disappointingh  slow.  In  spite  of  the  earnest  advocacy  of  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Wolff  and  other  writers  and  of  an  active  propaganda  conducted 
first  by  the  Agricultural  Banks  Association  and  afterwards  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Organisation  Society  and  latterly  supported  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  the  number  of  co-operative  credit  societies  still  remains  small 
and  their  total  business  comparatively  trifling. 

It  was  expected  that  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  small  holdings 
through  the  operation  of  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Acts,  there 
would  be  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  credit  societies  and  to  some 
extent  this  anticipation  has  been  justified,  for  the  progress  in  recent  years 
has  been  slightly  accelerated. 

In  1908,  seven  societies  were  formed  ;  in  1909  ten  ;  in  1910,  ten ;  in 
1911,  six  ;  in  1912,  six,  and  in  1913,  eight.  The  actual  number  of  sccieties 
did  not,  however,  increase  at  this  rate,  since  a  certain  number  never  did 
an}'  business  and  were  dissolved. 

In  1 910  the  number  of  societies  was  nominally  40,  but  the  number  of 
working  societies  (that  is  societies  which  granted  loans  or  received  deposits) 
was  only  21.  In  1912,  there  were  46  societies  on  the  Registei,  of  which 
only  30  were  working.  In  1913,  the  number  of  registered  societies  increased 
"to  53,  but  the  number  of  working  societies  remained  the  same  as  in  191 2. 
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Taking  account  only  of  the  working  societies  we  have  the  following 
comparative  statement  for  1910,  1912,  1913.  (The  corresponding  figures 
for  1911  are  not  available). 

Summary  of  Working  of  Credit  Societies  in  1910,  1912,  1913. 


Year 

Working 
Societies 

Members 

lyoans  granted  during 
year 

Deposits 
received 

Profit 

Number 

Amount 

to  end  of  year 

1910 

1912 

1913 

21                 536 
30                 723 

30        :              796 

119 
197 
.65 

£ 

1,390 
2,025 
1,832 

£          i          £ 

237               253 
332               297 

521                323 

1 

In  191 3,  26  societies  made  loans  to  their  members  and  9  of  these  also 
obtained  deposits.  Three  societies  received  deposits  but  made  no  loans.  The 
total  deposits  held  at  the  close  of  1913  amounted  to  £1,225,  which  is  55 
per  cent  of  the  total  outstanding  loans,  £2,221.  The  usual  rates  of  interest 
paid  on  deposits  are  3  and  4  per  cent.  For  bank  overdrafts  4  and  4  ^  per 
cent  are  the  common  rates.  As  the  societies  usually  charge  only  5  per  cent 
on  loans  to  members,  the  annual  profits  are  very  small  and  a  proper  re- 
serve is  not  built  up. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  reasons  why,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  studied  the  question,  the  progress  of  co-operative  agricultural 
credit  in  England  and  Wales  has  not  been  more  rapid. 

Amongst  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject  is  Sir  Sydney  Oli- 
vier, K.  C.  M.  G.,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
who  contributed  an  article  entitled  "Agricultural  Co-operation  and  Credit  " 
to  the  Contemporary  Review  of  March,  191^.  In  this  article  Sir  S^'dney  said : 

"The  branch  of  agricultural  co-operation  which  has,  perhaps,  attracted 
lately  more  general  interest  than  an^  other,  among  students  of  the  co- 
operative movement,  is  that  concerned  with  agicultuial  credit,  specially 
identified  with  the  Raiffeisen  banking  system  ;  though  there  are  other  im- 
portant varieties.  The  development  of  co-operative  banking  in  England 
and  Wales  has  been  small,  whilst  in  German}"  and  other  Continental  coun- 
tries it  has  been  enormous.  I  frequently  encounter  indications  of  a  feeling 
amongst  those  who  are  seeking  means  to  improve  the  conditions  of  rural 
life,  that  agriculture  in  England  must  be  suffering  from  the  absence  of  a 
corresponding  development  here,  and  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to 
diffuse  understanding  of  its  advantages.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  clientele 
of  the  special  character  for  which  co-operative  banking  is  most  helpful  is 
smaller  in  England  in  comparison  with  the  general  body  of  farmers  even 
than   the  class   for  whom   other  forms  of  agricultural  co-operation  have 
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proved  effectually  attractive  and  proportionately  less  than  in  any  other  Eu- 
ropean country. 

"  Almost  every  farmer  of  substance  and  reputation  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  the  tenancy  of  a  farm  can  get  such  credit  as  he  requires,  on 
not  very  onerous  terms,  from  a  Bank  (i).  If  he  does  not  get  an  overdraft 
at  his  Bank,  he  may  get  advances  from  dealers  to  whom  he  will  sell  his 
produce.  For  implements  and  suppUes  he  can  get  long  credit  from  the  vend- 
ors. The  great  majority  of  otur  farmers  are  not  in  so  small  a  way  of  busi- 
ness as  to  be  driven  into  co-operation  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  credit,  as  peas- 
ant proprietors  verv  generally  are ;  nor  are  they,  as  is  the  peasant  propri- 
etor almost  everywhere,  oppressively  and  usuriously  dealt  with  by  those 
who  lend  them  mone\  on  the  expectation  of  their  crops,  or  give  them  long 
credit  for  goodS;  though  this  dependence  is  far  from  thrifty.  And  as  they  do 
not  own  the  land  they  farm,  or  the  buildings  on  it,  they  cannot  contribute 
the  security  which  is  the  basis  of  the  credit  of  a  Land  Bank.  " 

In  its  Report  for  1911-12  the  Agricultvual  Organisation  Society  noted 
that  the  principal  difficulty  experienced  by  credit  societies  was  that  of 
obtaining  the  necessary  capital  to  meet  the  requirements  of  their  members 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  when  that  difficulty  was  satisfactorily  met, 
credit  societies  would  increase  in  England  and  Wales  as  rapidl\  as  they 
had  done  in  other  countries. 

With  the  object  of  facilitating  "  registered  co-operative  credit  socie- 
ties, consisting  mainly  of  small  holders  and  allotment  holders  "  in  obtain- 
ing capital  and  otherwise  assisting  their  formation  and  working  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  entered,  in  January  1913,  into  an  arrangement  with 
twenty  large  banking  companies,  having  numerous  branches  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. 

The  principal  clauses  of  the  understanding  were  as  follows  : 

"  The  banks  named  are  willing  that  the  manager  of  any  of  their  country 
branches  should  have  permission  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  such  a 
society  ;  withlibert\  to  give  advice  to  its  officers  on  matters  of  book-keep- 
ing ;  and  to  take  part,  when  requested,  in  the  audit  of  the  annual  return 
without  remuneration.  They  will  also  favourably  consider  the  acceptance 
by  their  managers  of  the  post  of  unpaid  Treasurer,  pro\-ided  that  it  does  not 
involve  membership, of  the  Society. 

"  These  banks  are  prepared  to  allow  to  such  a  society  as  good  rates  as 
possible  for  money  in  their  hands. 

"  They  will  also  be  prepared  to  give  favourable  consideration  to  appli- 
cations from  such  societies  for  advances,  but  will  require  in  each  case  to  be 
satisfied  as  to  the  security  for  the  loan,  and  although  they  will  require  it 
to  be  made  repayable  on  demand,  they  will  in  general  practice  be  ready 
to  lend  for  twelve  months,  and  the  loan  wiU  then  be  subject  to  repayment, 
renewal  or  reduction.  If  satisfied  that  the  joint  habiHty  of  the  members  ot 
the  society  under  its  rules  constitutes  an  adequate  security  for  a  proposed 

(i)  That  is  to  say,  from  a  capitalist  bank,  either  a  private  banking  firm  or  (more  gener- 
ally) a  joint-stock  bank. 
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loan,  the  bank  will  require  no  further  guarantee  for  its  repayment.  In 
considering  the  question  of  security  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  under 
the  model  rules  for  a  society  registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act, 
every  member  of  the  Society  is,  equally  with  every  other  member,  jointly 
and  severally  liable  for  all  debts  incurred  by  the  society. 

"  The  rate  of  interest  to  be  charged  on  approved  advances  to  such 
societies  will  be  a  favourable  fixed  rate,  subject  to  a  year's  notice  of  alter- 
ation. " 

The  Report  for  1912-13  of  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  con- 
tains a  statement  of  the  reasons  which  "  may  be  advanced  as  affording 
a  partial  explanation  of  the  comparatively  small  progress  made.  "  They 
are  as  follows  : 

"  (i)  The  fact  that  the  rural  districts  of  England  and  Wales  are  not 
burdened  by  the  usurer  to  the  same  extent  as  in  many  foreign  countries  and 
Ireland. 

"  (2)  The  extent  to  which  England  and  Wales  are  served  by  joint 
stock  banks  as  compared  with  continental  States. 

"  (3)  The  unpopularity  in  England  of  the  principle  of  unlimited 
liability. 

"  (4)  The  unwillingness  of  the  average  farmer  and  small  holder  to 
disclose  his  financial  position  to  his  neighbours  when  he  wishes  to  borrow, 

"  (5)  "The  general  custom  of  merchants  to  give  long  credit  to  agri- 
cultural customers. 

"  (6)  A  general  preference  on  the  part  of  cultivators  to  obtain  goods 
on  credit  rather  than  to  borrow  actually  in  cash. 

"  (7)  Ivack  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  class  of  men  required  to 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  acting  on  committees  and  the  scarcity  of 
keen  and  properly  qualified  men  to  act  as  secretaries. 

"  (8)  The  difficulty  of  financing  societies  if  formed.  " 
Examining   these   points   in   greater   detail  the   Report   continues  :  - 

"  (i)  The  need  for  credit  facilities  undoubtedly  exists,  but  England 
(in  Wales,  perhaps,  the  conditions  are  somewhat  worse)  does  not  groan  un- 
der the  intolerable  yoke  of  the  worst  kind  of  village  money  lender  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent  as  do  other  countries.  In  these  the  Raiffeisen 
principle  has  come  as  a  relief  to  an  urgent  necessity  and  therefore  has  been 
welcome. 

"  (2)  With  the  single  exception  of  vScotland,  England  for  the  number 
of  inhabitants  is  served  by  a  greater  proportion  of  joint  stock  banks  and  their 
branches  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Generally  speaking,  the 
country  branches  of  the  joint  stock  banks  to  a  certain  extent  undoubtedly 
do  enable  cultivators  to  obtain  loans  on  reasonable  terms  —  both  with 
regard  to  the  rate  of  interest  charged  and  the  nature  of  the  security  de- 
manded. 

"  (3)  Experience  shows  that  in  England  there  is  great  hesitation  to 
take  part  in  a  scheme  which  entails  no  limit  to  the  liability  of  individual 
members.  The  fact  that  the  HabiHty  under  the  Raiffeisen  system  is  really 
only  nominally  unlimited  is  a  point  which  is  not  readily  appreciated  in  a 
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countn*  where  liability  limited  by  share  capital  is  practically  universal 
in  commercial  undertakings. 

"  To  meet  this  particular  objection,  model  rules  have  recently  been 
prepared  for  credit  societies  in  which  the  liabihty  of  individual  members  is 
limited  either  by  guarantee  or  by  share  capital  and  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  whether  this  modification  will  be  instrumental  in  making  co-operative 
credit  more  popular  in  England  and  Wales. 

"  (4),  (6),  (7)  These  do  not  call  for  particular  comment. 

"  (5)  The  willingness  on  the  part  of  merchants  to  sell  goods  on  credit 
tends  to  give  the  impression  to  the  farmer  that  he  is  relieved  of  the  necess- 
it\'  of  borrowing  actual  cash.  \Miile  no  doubt  a  large  number  of  private 
firms  would  be  glad  to  see  a  restriction  of  this  system  and  would  then  be 
in  a  position  to  sell  on  terms  m,ore  advantageous  to  the  bu\'er,  it  often  has 
the  effect  of  placing  the  cultivator  under  obUgations  to  unsatisfacior>' 
middlemen.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  more  isolated  districts  and 
Wales  suffers  still  more  in  this  rf  spect  than  England. 

"  The  existing  indebtedness  of  farmers  to  traders  and  the  expectation 
that  co-operative  trading  societies  ought  to  give  similar  concessions  with 
regard  to  purchasing  on  credit  are  two  factors  which  greatly  impede  the 
further  spread  of  co-operative  trading  as  well  as  the  work  of  existing 
societies. 

"  (8)  With  the  object  of  acting  as  a  central  body  to  assist  in  pro\-iding 
credit  societies  with  funds  wherewith  to  make  loans  to  the  members,  a 
Central  Co-operative  Agricultural  Bank  was  estabhshed  in  1908  in  connec- 
tion with  the  A.  O.  S.  Movement.  Since  its  formation  the  Central  Co-oper- 
ative Agricultural  Bank  has  made  loans  to  the  total  amount  of  £1,100,  but 
many  of  these  were  made  in  the  first  case  for  one  year  only  and  have 
been  several  times  renewed,  so  that  its  transactions  are  considerably  more 
in  amount.  In  xnew  of  the  proposed  legislation  and  the  negotiations  enter- 
ed upon  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  with  the  joint  stock 
banks  tor  loans  to  be  made  by  the  latter  to  the  credit  societies,  the  pohcj' 
of  the  Central  Bank  has  necessarily  been  a  cautious  one  for  the  past  two 
years,  when  considering  the  question  of  granting  fresh  loans.  Prior  to  its 
formation  the  greatest  difficulty  was  often  experienced  by  the  societies  in 
obtaining  the  necessary-  funds  to  lend  to  their  members.  " 

The  arrangements  made  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  with  the  joint 
stock  banks  seem  to  have  been  onh'  partially  successful  as  a  means  ot 
supph-ing  credit  societies  with  capital. 

"  Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed,  "  says  the  1913-14  Report  of  the 
Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  "  since  these  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted for  any  pronouncement  to  be  made  as  to  whether,  generally  speaking, 
they  can  be  said  to  have  provided  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
but  during  the  last  year  certain  co-operative  credit  societies  have  approach- 
ed lending  banks  for  advances  or  overdraft,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  it 
I  is  satistactor\-  to  report  that  a  sympathetic  response  has  been  obtained  and 
financial  assirtance  given.  " 
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If  the  March  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  however, 
reterence  is  again  made  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  capital  as  an  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  the  co-operative  credit  movement.  "  Notwithstanding 
the  arrangement  made  between  the  Board  and  the  lending  joint-stock 
banks,  "  we  are  told,  "  it  is  not  always  easy  to  get  power  to  overdraw  unless, 
repayment   is   guaranteed   by   some   individual   member    or    members.  " 

Xor  does  the  proposal  to  form  credit  societies  with  limited  liability 
appear  to  have  met  with  much  favour.  Two  sets  of  model  rules  for  limit- 
ed liability  societies  have  been  issued.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  rules  for  societies  with  liability  limited  by  shares  ;  the  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society  rules  for  societies  with  liabihty  limited  by  guarantee. 
Yet  in  the  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  just  quoted  we 
are  informed  that  "  all  existing  societies  are  registered  under  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act  and  the  liability  of  the  members  is  unUmited.  "  "  It  may 
be  doubted,  "  continues  the  article,  "  whether  the  nature  of  the  liability 
has  much  effect  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  popularity  of  small  rural 
societies.  " 

Yet  another  effort  for  the  development  of  co-operative  credit  has  been 
the  issue  by  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  of  model  rules  for  so- 
cieties which  combine  co-operative  credit  with  co-operative  trading.  It 
is  proposed  that  such  a  society  should  be  called  a  "  Thrift  and  Credit  So- 
ciety. "  It  would,  however,  be  a  form  of  society  suitable  only  for  operations 
on  a  small  scale,  and  if  its  business  become  large  it  is  proposed  that  it 
should  be  divided  into  two  separate  societies  confining  themselves  respect- 
ively to  trading  and  credit.  The  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  also 
holds  out  hopes  of  other  proposals  with  the  object  of  popularising  a  sound 
and  workable  system  of  agricultural  credit  in  England  and  Wales. 


NORWAY. 
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§   I.   IXTRODUCTIOX. 

Agricultural  co-operation  began  in  Nor^'ay  later,  and  developed  there 
more  slowly  and  more  laboriously  than  in  the  other  Scandinavian  countries. 
For  this  we  must  not  blame  a  highly  ctiltured  people  :  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  natural  obstacles  and  difficulties  which  have  created  special  economic 
conditions  as  well  as  particular  national  habits  and  peculiar  dispositions 
of  mind.  The  soil  on  which  the  co-operati\'e  institutions  had  to  take  root 
was  not,  as  in  the  rest  of  Scandinavia,  ready  for  the  good  seed. 

It  is  not  easy  to  co-operate  in  a  country'  where  Nature  seems  to  have  w  ish- 
ed  to  hold  men  apart  from  each  other,  divided  as  it  is  by  bleak  chains  of 
motmtains,  deep  fiords  between  inaccessible  cliffs,  rushing  torrents,  forests, 
deserts  of  ice  and  snow.  The  stretches  of  land  from  which  man  is  able  to 
draw  sustenance  through  cultivation  are  scattered  over  a  vast  territon,' : 
large  and  small  islands,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  this  sterility.  Of  the 
surface  of  Norway,  322,605  square  kilometres,  (124,130  square  miles), 
only  about  9,208  km.,  (2,9%)  are  adapted  for  cultivation,  the  remainder 
consists  of  bare  mountain  (69,2  p.  c),  snow  and  ice,  heaths,  marshes  and 
forests  (21,  I  %). 

As  the  holdings  are  scattered  and  far  distant  from  one  another,  the  farmer 
in  Norway,  more  than  in  any  other  country,  is  forced  to  be  isolated.  In  the 
region  of  the  fiords  where  the  small  farms  are  placed  thickly  together  on 
short  terraces  left,  as  it  were,  by  the  caprice  of  Nature  on  the  cliffs  which 
descend  brokenly  to  the  sea,  the  farmer  lives  month  after  month  without 
being  able  to  communicate  with  his  ov/n  kind.  And  even  when  the  Norweg- 
ian farmer  does  not  find  himself  placed  in  this  extremity*  of  isolation  he 
is  still  always  confronted  \s-ith  grave  difficulties  in  the  transport  of 
his  produce.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  scarcity  of  the  population  has  made 
it  economically  barely  profitable  to  undertake  lailwax  construction ; 
on  the  other,  such  construction  is  ver\-  costly  because  of  the  natural 
obstacles  wich  must  be  overcome.  Although  the  Norwegians  have  made 
wonderful  efforts  in  this  way,  — for  example  few  railroads  in  Europe  surpass 
in  daring  the  line  from  Cristiania  to  Bergen,  — Norway  still  remains,  with 
respect  to  density  of  construction,  the  country  least  provided  with  rail- 
roads in  Europe. 
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The  inhabitants  endeavour  to  compensate  this  deficiency  by  develop- 
ing transport  by  water  and  by  perfecting  the  network  of  their  country- 
roads.  During  the  good  season  many  steamers  and  motor  boats  glide  over 
the  lakes  and  rivers,  and,  best  of  all,  is  the  postal  service  accomplished  by 
means  of  carriages  and  automobiles  ;  but  in  the  long  winter  period  a  great 
part  of  the  water  freezes  and  a  great  many  of  the  roads  become  impassable." 

We  find,  therefore,  in  Norway  co-operation  confronted  with  great 
difficulties.  The  difficulties  of  transport  render  almost  impossible  in 
many  places  the  concentration  necessary  for  the  elaboration  and  sale  of 
products,  and  especialh''  of  such  as  are  perishable. 

The  purchase  by  the  farmer  of  the  necessary  farm  supplies  is  equally 
difficult.  All  this  has  played  so  important  a  part  in  Norwegian  agriculture 
that,  even  at  the  present  da}',  it  remains,  as  far  as  its  economic  organisa- 
tion is  concerned,  more  or  less  in  a  primitive  state. 

The  holding  represents  a  unit  which  must  suffice  for  the  needs  of  the 
agriculturist,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  produce  of  the  holding  is  entirely 
consumed  b}-  the  famih'  established  upon  it.  Thus  there  is  little  or  no  need 
for  exchange  or  for  co-operation. 

To  the  material  factor  there  must,  of  course,  be  added  the  psychological 
factor.  In  the  Norwegian  farmer,  isolated  and  forced  to  provide  for 
himself,  reckoning  only  on  his  own  strength,  there  is  rooted  a  tenacious 
spirit  of  individualism.  He  is,  in  general,  by  inherited  disposition  ill- 
disposed  to  unite  his  interests  with  those  of  others,  because,  accustomed 
to  help  himself,  he  holds  aloof  from  whatever  is  introduced  by  strangers. 
One  may  well  say  that  few  countries  are  less  favourable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  co-operation  ;  but  for  this  very  reason  what  has  been  done  in  Nor- 
way must  be  held  in  high  esteen  and  value  in  honour  ot  the  men  and  in- 
stitutions whose  work  has  contributed  towards  such  results. 

The  development  of  agricultural  co-operation  in  Norway,  relatively 
recent  as  it  is,  goes  step  b}-  step  with  the  transformation  of  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  country'  from  a  purely  natural  basis  to  a  monetary  one,  — 
a  trasformation  from  which  co-operation  originated  and  in  which,  at  the 
same  time,  it  has  been  a  factor.  The  importance  ol  co-operation  in  the 
development  gf  agriculture  has  lately  been  realized  by  the  "  Kongelige 
Selskap  for  Norges  Vel  "  {Royal  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  Norway).  This 
venerable  society  (i)  now  more  than  a  centurj^  old,  which  has  made  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture  coincide  with  those  of  the  country  generally  has 
carried  on  a  long  and  active  propaganda  of  agricultural  co-operation.  By 
means  of  numerous  affiliated  associations,  in  particular  the  Amternes  Lan- 
dhusholdnin^sselskaper  (district  rural  economy  societies),  it  has  been  able 
to  carry  its  work  into  ever}-  district,  even  the  most  remote,  in  the  countrv' 
and  to  the  work  of  propaganda  has  joined,  wherever  it  seemed  to  be  needed, 
material  support.  For  that  reason,  in  our  brief  stud}'  of  Norwegian  co- 
operation we  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  the  data  contained  in  the  publi- 


(i)  The  Society  was  founded  on  December  29th,   1809. 
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cations  of  the  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  Norvay.  (i)  We  limit  ourselves 
for  the  time  being  to  the  more  simple  co-operative  societies  for  production, 
purchase,  sale,  and  consumption,  excluding  the  co-operative  credit  and  co- 
operative insurance  societies. 

To  give  a  general  idea  of  the  development  of  these  branches  of  co- 
operation in  Norway  we  reproduce  the  following  table  relating  to  the 
year  1912-13. 

Table  I.  — ■  Total  Transactions  of  Agticidttoal  Co-operative  Societies 

in  1912-13. 


Dairies  and   cheese-factories   .    . 

Butter-making  societies    .... 

Butcher's  shops 

Co-operative  purchasing  societies 

Co-operative  societies  for  the  ex- 
port of  butter 

Co-operative  egg -selling  societies 

Co-operative  societies  for  the 
sale  of  wood 

Co-operative  sale  societies      .    . 

Co-operative  distributive  socie- 
ties   


Societies 

Total 

Number 

which  have 

Transactions 

of 

furnished 

m 

Societies 

Data 

Crowns  '2) 

600 

600     about 

26,000,000 

37 

467,900 

2 

I 

1,814,881 

5 

5 

9-77i.i43 

6 

4 

1,443.362 

31 

22 

208,017 

73 

43 

2,824,430 

3 

3 

1,210,000 

370 

252 

18,544.665 

1,187  99^    about       62,374.298 


As  may  be  seen,  the  turnover  of  capital  is  important,  especially  when 
one  takes  into  consideration  the  extreme  rmallness  of  the  population  of 
the  country-. 


^   2.   CO-OPERATIVE   SOCIETIES  FOR  FRODUCTIOX. 

I.  Co-operative  Dairies.  —  The  production  of  milk  represents  ore 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  agriculture  in  Norway.  For  this 
reason  one  of  the  first  forms  of  co-operation  there  was  necessarily  that  of 
co-operative  dairies'  and  cheese-factories.  These  have  attained  some  devel- 
opment, although  inferior  to  that  of  similar  enterprises  in  other  countries, 

(i)  "Samvirke  Foretagender  i  Norge.  "  av  Hans  Overaae.  Utgit  av  der  Kgl.  Selskap  for 
Norges  Vel  Samvirkentvalg  (Co-oi>eratice  Enterpises  in  Norway.  By  Hans  Overaae.  Published 
by  the  Committee  on  Co-operation  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  ^^"eifare  of  Norwa>-.  Chri- 
stiania,  1914. 

(2)  The  Scandinavian  crown  is  equal  to  about   i  fr.  40. 
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e.g.  Denmark,  where  the  concentration,  elaboration,  and  transport  of 
this  highly  perishable  product  is  accomplished  with  a  rapidity  and  smooth- 
ness that  is  truly  remarkable.  The  first  society  of  the  kind  in  Norwa}' 
was  the  Rausjodaletis  meieri  in  Tolgen  {Ostcrdalen)  founded  in  1855.  Asociet}' 
composed  of  thirty  agriculturists  and  issuing  shares  bought  a  considerable 
area  of  pasturage  in  the  Rausjodal,  providing  cow-houses  cheese-fact- 
ories and  other  buildings.  The  necessary  capital  was  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  a  loan  from  the  Selskap  for  Norges  Vel.  For  the  actual 
work  and  for  the  management  of  the  enterprise  a  Swiss  staff  was  specially 
engaged.  This  society-,  however,  was  obliged,  after  scarcely  two  years  of 
activity,  to  stop  its  operations  because  of  the  various  difficulties  met  with, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  transportation  of  milk. 

Various  attempts  were  made  until  1867,  when  knowledge  began  to 
be  diffused  in  Norway  of  the  discoveries  relating  to  the  refrigeration  of 
produce,  an  innovation  which  produced  an  effectual  revolution  in  the 
milk  industry.  The  central  societies,  where  the  product  could  now  be  stored 
for  a  long  period  without  deteriorating  increased  enormously  in  import- 
ance. From  that  time  the  movement  progressed  with  ever  increasing 
rapidity,  assisted  and  encouraged  by  the  Selskap  for  Norges  Vel,  which 
devoted  itself  to  the  constantly'  increasing  work  of  organization  and 
propaganda. 

The  work,  becoming  in  time  too  heavy  for  the  society,  was  taken  up 
by  the  Government  on  the  same  lines. 

In  1914,  there  were  in  Norway  660  co-operative  dairies  and  cheese- 
factories.  We  have  more  complete  data  for  1910.  In  that  year  the  socie- 
ties of  this  kind  were  618,  besides  120  private  dairies  and  cheese-factories, 
that  is  to  say  a  total  of  738  with  a  business  amounting  to  10,700,000  crowns 
(14,980,000  francs).  In  all,  they  transported  to  the  cheese-factories 
238,689,000  kilogrammes  of  milk. 

From  this  there  were  produced  : 

3,707,7.^0  kg.  of        butter 

1,772,220  "           "         whole  milk  cheese 

3,043,738  "           "         skimmed  milk  cheese 

2,980,781  "           "         mysost  (i) 

S>637,556  "  sold  as  cream 

38,004,042  "           "      "         fresh  milk 

47,828,856  "  of  skimmed  milk 

Analogous  to  the  co-operative  dairies  and  cheese-factories  arc  the 
co-operative  societies  for  btitter.  These  are  found  in  places  where  the  quan- 
tit}-  of  milk  would  be  insufficient  for  the  continual  working  of  a  cheese- 
factory,  or  where  the  distance  and  difficulty  of  transport  would  make  it 
difficult  to  assemble  regularly  the  necessary  supply  of  milk.  This  would 
be  the  case  especially  in  summer,  when  the  herds  of  cattle  are  scattered  at 

(i)  A  Norwegian  cheese  made  from  sour  buttermilk. 
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great  distances  over  the  mountain  pastures.  To  such  conditions  small  co- 
operative butter-making  societies  aje  better  adapted.  The  working  of  these 
is  simple:  on  a  certain  day  of  the  week,  the  butter  is  brought  from  various 
producers  to  a  particular  house,  where  it  is  all  put  together,  churned,  and 
the  product  carried  to  market.  Such  associations  have  been  developed 
chiefly  in  the  North  of  Non,\-ay,  where  the  agricultural  population  is 
more  widely  scattered.  In  the  district  of  Tromso  alone  there  were  34  such 
associations,  and  in  Nordland  3. 

2.  Co-operative  Slaughter-houses. — The  encouraging  results  obtained 
by  Danish  co-operative  slaughter-houses  which,  providing  for  the  concen- 
tration, sale  and  exportation  principally  of  pork  (and  its  by-products), 
have  come  to  constitute  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  wealth  of  the  countrv-, 
led  Nonvegian  farmers,  between  18S0  and  1890,  to  seek  to  foUow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  farmers  in  Denmark.  The  importance  of  this  was  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  cattle-rearing  is,  by  a  long  way,  the  pnncipal  branch  of 
agricultural  production  in  Norway. 

For  this  reason,  the  great  utility  of  an\  co-operative  society  which 
would  encourage  the  industn.-  was  at  once  e\'ident,  especially  il  such  a 
society  succeeded  in  taking  the  trade  in  cattle  for  slaughter  out  of  the  hands 
of  middlemen,  who  were  necessary  so  long  as  the  country  people  were 
unable  to  kill  and  sell  their  own  cattle.  This  was  the  position  in  the  case 
of  agriculturists  who  were  furthest  removed  from  inhabited  centres  and 
from  whom  was  absolutely  excluded  the  possibility  of  selling  in  the  place 
where  they  were. 

Such  considerations,  after  various  attempts,  led  to  the  constitution 
of  the  FcelUslogteri  (co-operative  slaughter-house).  The  society,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  good-will  of  its  organizers  made  no  progress 
at  first,  but  later  on  the  tide  turned  especially  when  the  (^  FoeUeskjof p  )> 
(of  which  we  will  speak  later),  in  1910,  began  to  occupy  itself  directly  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Fcelleslooteri,  taking  into  its  own  hands  the  general  organ- 
ization. In  a  few  months,  there  had  been  subscribed  to  the  society  a 
sufficient  number  of  cattle  (30,000  head)  and  there  had  been  secured  the 
necessar\-  minimum  guarantee  of  300,000  crowns.  The  co-operative  siaugb- 
ter-house  provides  for  the  sale  of  cattle  in  the  best  condition  for  butchering 
by  its  method  of  killing  and  treating  meat. 

The  society  is  based  on  limited  liability.  Each  member  subscribes  to  a 
guarantee  ftmd  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  head  of  cattle  he  possesses 
which  are  more  than  a  year  old.  (Two  pigs  of  four  months  or  eight  sheep  are 
reckoned  as  equal  to  one  head  of  homed  cattle). 

Ever\-  member  has  the  right  and  obligation  to  consign  to  the  slaugh 
ter-house  his  cattle  to  be  killed,  (oxen,  swine  and  sheep),  except  such  as 
he  uses  for  his  o\^•n  consumption.  Another  exception  is  the  case  in 
which  the  agriculturist  sells  one  or  more  head  of  cattle  in  a  neighVjouring 
town  and  he  is  certain  that  the  meat  will  be  retailed  and  consumed  in  that 
place  and  not  sent  to  Kristiania. 

Offences  are  punished  by  fines  from  10  to  50  crowns  for  each  head  of 
cattle. 
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The  society'  in  order  to  regulate  the  supply  of  meat,  may  demand  that 
each  member  give  due  notice,  a  certain  prescribed  period  of  time  before- 
hand, of  the  number  of  head  of  cattle  which  he  intends  to  consign.  From 
the  result  of  the  sale  of  each  animal  killed  there  is  deducted  i  per  cent, 
which  goes  towards  the  capital  of  the  enterprise,  which  sum,  however, 
is  always  credited  to  the  member's  account. 

The  annual  profits  are  devoted  to  paying  off  a  minimum  of  20  per 
cent,  ot  the  loan  contracted,  to  paying  the  various  salaries,  and  to  paying 
bonuses  to  members  in  pro|X)rtion  to  their  dealings  with  the  society. 

The  society  is  governed  by  a  board  of  management  composed  of  three 
members,  and  a  council  of  representatives  elected  by  the  members.  The  man- 
agement has  to  publish  every  week  a  list  of  prices  as  a  forecast  of  the  fol- 
lowing week.  The  society  also  undertakes  the  sale  of  butcher's  meat  con- 
signed from  the  members  and  will  sell  also  for  non-members  in  return 
for  a  commission. 

Solidly  organised  and  enjoying  the  confidence  of  producers  and  consumers 
the  FaUeslagteri  has  been  able  from  the  first  to  give  excellent  results. 
On  15th  November,  1911,  when  it  entered  into  activity,  it  had  already 
5,041  members,  who  had  inscribed  with  the  society  47,331  head  of  cattle. 
A  year  and  a  half  later,  19th  ^March  1013,  the  membeishiphad  grown  to  5,813 
and  the  head  of  cattle  inscribed,  to  53,593.  The  entire  extent  of  business 
ot  the  first  year  of  activity  was  1,814,881.04  crowns  of  which  sxmi  1,601.045 
crowns  were  paid  to  the  members. 


§    2.    CO-OPKKATIVE    PURCHASE    .SOCIETIES. 

In  the  first  transition  of  Norwegian  agriculture  from  the  stage  of  prim- 
itive to  that  of  monetary  economy,  which  occurred  in  the  second  half  of  the 
last  century,  the  need  of  means  to  increase  and  improve  production  soon 
made  itself  felt.  In  addition  to  this,  the  increase  in  the' area  under  cultiva- 
tion and  the  growing  scarcity  of  rural  hand  labour,  due  to  internal  and, 
especially,  to  overseas  emigration,  brought  about  the  more  extended  use  of 
agricultural  machines. 

However,  very  serious  complaints  soon  arose  in  connection  with  the 
trade  in  commodities  for  use  in  agriculture.  These  complaints  related  to 
the  quality  of  the  commodities  and,  particulary,  to  the  high  prices  charged, 
both  of  which  were  to  be  accounted  for  by  conditions  peculiar  to  Norway. 

In  1885,  a  comparative  stud}-  appeared  in  the  Nordsk  Landmandshlad 
which  showed  that  the  prices  paid  in  Norway  were  almost  one-third  higher 
than  those  paid  in  Denmark  for  the  same  article.  We  see,  therefore, 
that  the  only  way  out  was  through  co-operation,  through  which  it  would 
be  possible  to  economise  on  the  prices  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  guarantee 
to  agriculturists  still  inexperienced  in  the  purchase  of  such  commo- 
dities, a  good  quality  ot  article.  The  first  attempts,  as  was  ver\'  natural, 
were  verv  timid  and  uncertain.  But  the  movement  made  rapid  progress 
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as  soon  as  it  began  to  employ  the  "district  rural  economy  societies '  iam- 
temes  landhushoLininqsselskaper).  These  societies,  whilst,  on  the  one  hand, 
representing  an  organization  already  constituted,  on  the  other,  possessed 
among  their  members  persons  competent  in  thLs  kind  of  purchasing. 
They  had  the  advantage  of  being  grouped  around  a  central  body,  the 
Society  for  the  Welfare  of  Norway,  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  able 
to  make  their  action  felt  through  the  medium  of  their  affiliated  so^^ieties 
in  all  parts  of  the  coimt'y,  even  the  most  remote. 

With  the  introduction  of  this  factor,  the  Norwegian  co-operative  pur- 
chase sodeties  made  a  ver\  rapid  forward  movement.  Whereas,  in  the 
year  1896- 1897.  the  entire  extent  ot  business  rf  the  rural  co-operative 
purchase  societies  was  243.609  crowns  (of  which  about  220,000  crowns 
related  to  the  co-operative  purchase  societies  of  the  district  rural  eco- 
nomy societies,  in  1913-14.  the  extent  of  bu.siness  was  9.771. 143  crowns, 
of  which  nearly  the  whole  amount  represented  the  business  of  the 
co-operative  sections  of  the  district  societies. 

The  purchase  societies  have  extended  their  operations  more  and  more 
in  regard  to  manures,  fodder  and  seeds.  The  .vide  extent  of  business  in 
these  articles  of  common  use  among  the  small  agriculturists  shows  the  im- 
portance, particularly  to  these  latter  of  such  societies.  The  following 
j^jnres  for  instance,  relating  to  the  total  business  in  chemical  manures,  are 
significant.    Unfortunately  they  are  the  most  recent  figures  at  our  disposal. 

Total  sales  Co-operative   porcfiase 

—  iccieties 

Tons  Ton.; 

1900 IH.034.4  5.123.4  -28.4 '\, 

1906 41.2S0..S  i7.95'>.o  43r5    > 

1911 57,901.0  29.772.0  51.5  *>  . 


There  are  now  in  Norway  five  gre^at  ,s«xrieties  (or.  more  proi>erly  teder- 
ations)  for  co-operative  purchase. 

1.  Landhusholdnm^^sseUkapernea  toelleskjop,  co-o|>erative  purcha.se 
J^ency  of  rural  economy  societies,  with  its  headquarters  in  Elristiania. 

2.  Agder  fcdlesindkwpsforeniivir  (Agder  co-operative  purchase  society, 
with  headquarters  at  Kristiansand. 

3.  Stay  anger  atnis  lanMiushoidnitk^sseiskaps  (oeiiesiiuikjdpsforening, 
(co-operative  purchase  agency  of  the  rural  economy  society  of  the  district 
of  Stavanger),  with  headquarters  at  Stavanger. 

4.  Dei  vestlandske  Kjopelag,  (Vestland  co-operative  purchase  union  . 
with  headquarters  at  Bergen. 

5.  Xordenfjeidske  landhtishfAdningsselskapers  mdkfopslag  dagsforening. 
(co-operative  purchase  and  sale  s«xriety  of  the  societies  of  rural  economy 
of  Nordenfjeld),  with  headquarters  at   Trondhjem. 

These  societies,  by  means  of  their  branches,  have  come  to  embrace 
the  entire  extent  of  the  countn.'.  carr\'ing  their  beneficent  infiuence  ev-n  ' ' 
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regions  which  private  trade  would   not  have  found  it  worth  its  while  to 
reach  or,  at  least,  to  only  the  most  limited  extent. 

We  offer  some  remarks  on  each  of  these  enterprises  : 
I.  Landhusholdningsselskapern&s  foelleskjdp.  The  south-eastern 
part  of  Norway,  where  agriculture  is  more  largely  exercised  and  where 
it  can  be  made  more  productive,  was,  as  is  natural,  the  first  to  feel  the 
need  of  plentiful  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities.  In  1914,  the  agri- 
cultural societies  of  Kristians  Amt  and  the  societies  of  rural  economy  of 
the  districts  of  Akershus,  Smaalene,  Busterud,  Jarlsberg,  and  Larvick  sent 
a  request  to  the  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  Norway  to  charge  itself  with  the 
co-operative  purchase  of  chemical  manures  and  fodder.  Such  commodities 
they  observed,  and  especially  the  first,  come  to  Norway  imported  from 
abroad  and  in  such  considerable  quantities  that  agiiculturists  might  effect 
a  considerable  saving  by  hiring  directly  the  ships  which  transport  them,  and 
that  at  Christiania,  —  which  happens  to  be  the  point  most  convenient  in 
respect  of  all  these  districts,  —  there  should  be  a  centre  to  control  this 
merchandise  and  distribute  it  to  the  various  places. 

The  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  Norway  was  not  able  to  assume  directly 
the  management  of  the  entreprise.  However,  the  idea  had  been  circulated 
and  recognized  as  good  and,  furthermore,  put  into  action.  On  5th  Octob- 
er, 1896,  the  rural  economy  societies  of  the  districts  of  Kristian,  Hede- 
marken,  Buskerud  and  Smaalene  decided  to  form  an  association  for  the 
CO  operative  purchase  of  chemical  manures,  concentrated  feed-stuffs  and 
seeds.  The  capital  for  carrying  on  the  business,  accorded  by  public  institu- 
tions on  the  guarantee  of  the  districts,  amounted  to  40,000,000  crowns. 
The  Societies  began  operations  at  once. 

Subsequentl^^  the  societies  of  rural  economy  of  the  districts  of  Akerhus, 
Jarlsberg,  I^arviks,  Bratsberg,  and  Nedenes  joined  the  co-operative  so- 
ciety, so  that  the  organized  districts  now  are  eight  in  number. 

The  Landhusholdningsselskapernes  Foceelleskjop,  which,  at  first,  had 
limited  its  activities  to  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  chemical  manures, 
fodder  and  seeds,  gradually  extended  its  activities  to  all  sorts  of  articles 
necessary  for  agriculture,  as  well  as  to  flour  and  meal,  petrolium,  benzine 
and  cement. 

In  the  exhibition  held  last  summer  at  Kristiania  on  the  occasion  of 
the  centenary  of  Norwegian  independence,  (1814  1914),  the  Landhushold- 
ningsselskapernes Fcelleskjop  had  a  division  to  itself  in  the  section  of  Agri- 
culture and  this  commanded  the  admiration  of  all  competent  persons  for 
the  choice  selection  of  machinery  imported  direct  from  the  best  workshops 
in  the  world  ;  tools  of  all  sorts,  and,  in  fine,  all  articles  necessary  for  Agri- 
culture, which  were  enumerated  in  a  voluminous  catalogue. 

The  development  of  the  co-operative  purchase  section  of  rural  economy 
societies  is  clearh^  proved  by  the  following  data  : 
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Table  II.  —  The  Co-operative  Purcluisiii'^  Agency 
of  the  Rural  Economy  Societies  {Landhnsholdningsselskapeines  Fcelleskiop) 


Number  of 

i 

Sales  of 

Year 

Districts 

Local 
Societies 

Membeis 

Chemical 

>Ianuies 
Tons 

Concentratec 

Feeds 
Tons 

All 

Commodities 
Croans 

1896-97    ....                4 

_ 

_ 

243,609.00 

1897-98    - 

— 

— 

- 

— 

4;  1,980.00 

1898-99    . 

— 

— 



— 

395,104.00 

I 899- I 900 

>> 

— 

— 



602,870.00 

1900-01    . 

' 

— 

— - 

4,12    .4 

— 

629,30    .00 

1901-02    . 

— 

— 

830,967.00 

1902-03    . 

-- 

- 

1,162,308.00 

1903-04    . 

■-- 

7.072.7 

7.627.4 

1,221,875.00 

1904-05    . 

6 

— 

9,991-9 

16,814.6 

2,496,359-00 

1905-06    . 

352 

— 

13,130.5 

15,-68.7 

2.557.432-00 

1906-07    . 

— 

— 

15.626.5 

21,113.8 

3,271,722.00 

1907-08    . 

382 

11,000 

— 



4,596,769.00 

1908-09    . 

385 

■- 

13,637-3 

20,062.7 

3,506,630.00 

igog-io   . 

433 

— 

15,111.6 

22,487.6 

4,297,496.00 

1910-11    . 

7 

481 

12,500 

18,212.5 

27,233-2 

4,667,571.00 

1911-12   . 

8 

552 

15,000 

23,638-3 

38.210.7 

7,501,369.00 

1912-13   . 

574 

16,588 

23,9990 

28,793.5 

6,662,    51.00 

31   Maggio   1914  .               » 

628 

19,142 

26,730.5 

34,142-5 

7,719.507-68 

And  now  some  words  on  the  organization  and  functions  of  the 
society. 

The  Landhnsholdningsselskapernes  Fcelleskiop  of  Kristiania  is  the  cen- 
tral organ,  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  making  collective  purchase  for 
the  rural  econom\  societies  as  we  have  enumerated  above.  For  all  that 
the  district  societies  do  not  perform  a  mediary  function  between  the  central 
society  and  the  consumers.  This  function  is  performed  by  small  local  or- 
ganizations [j cell esla gene)  specially  created  and  distributed  in  the  smaller 
centres.  The  central  organ  undertakes  wholesale  purchases  and  hy  cash  pay- 
ments makes  sure  of  a  good  quality  of  fodder,  manures,  seeds  and  other 
supplies  which  the  general  assembly  annually  decides  to  buy  on 
the  proposal  of  the  management.  By  such  means  the  action  of  the 
society  comes,  little  by  little,  to  follow  the  needs  as  manifested  by  the 
vote  of  the  members. 
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The  working  capital  is  constituted  by  loans  obtained  from  public 
institutions  on  the  guarantee  of  the  districts. 

The  management  is  composed  of  a  representative  of  each  of  the 
rural  economy  societies  which  constitute  the  federation.  The  management 
selects  from  its  members  a  president  and  a  vice-president,  and  also,  from  its 
own  members,  when  that  is  possible,  one  or  more  persons  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  society-. 

The  directors  engage  a  manager,  who  takes  charge  of  the  purchasing, 
executes  the  orders,  makes  and  receives  the  offers  etc.,  but  who,  however, 
acts  onh''  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  he  receives. 

The  local  societies,  known  as  the  Co-operative  Purchase  Societies  of 
the  Rural  Economy  Societies,  send  their  orders  directly  to  this  individual. 
The  payment  is  at  thirt}''  days.  After  sixty  days  they  suspend  the  sending 
out  of  merchandise  to  local  societies. 

Any  losses  arising  out  of  the  activities  of  the  co-operative  societv  are 
divided  among  the  various  rural  economy  societies  in  proportion  to  the  pur- 
chases which  they  have  made.  Out  of  the  profits,  a  rebate,  up  to  a  limit  of 
2  per  cent.,  is  granted  to  such  local  societies  as  have  paid  their  invoices 
within  thirty  days.  The  remainder  of  the  profits,  except  bonuses  which 
may  be  accorded  by  the  management,  go  towards  a  reserve  fund. 

The  3-ear's  work  is  reckoned  from  ist  June  to  3i.st  Ma}*. 

When  a  district  association  wishes  to  sever  its  connection  with  the 
co-operative  purchase  society-  it  has  to  give  notice  of  such  intention  one  year 
in  advance.  It  will  not  receive  in  such  a  case,  more  than  three-quarters 
of  its  share  of  the  reserve  fund. 

When  any  fcslleskjop  comesto  consist  of  less  than  three  district  societies 
of  rural  economy,  it  has  to  restore  the  capital  received  and  to  dissolve. 
The  reserve  fund  is  divided  in  proportion  to  the  operations  effected  by 
the  different  district  societies. 

Such  is  the  organization  of  the  central  organ,  the  Landhusholdnings 
selskapernes  Fcelleskjop.  The  local  organs  are,  as  we  have  said,  the 
special  associations  scattered  throughout  the  different  districts.  The 
members  of  these  associations  are  obliged  to  buy  chemical  manures  and 
concentrated  feeds  through  the  association  and  to  assume  the  responsibility 
jointly  for  the  purchases  of  the  societies.  Every  member  is  responsible 
in  case  of  loss  for  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  entity  of  the  purchases  made. 

We  must  add  that  the  society  publishes  a  review  entitled  "  Samvirke  " 
(Co-operation).  This  review,  which  is  pubUshed  twice  a  month  in  22,500 
copies,  had,  up  to  31  March  1914.  20,000  .subscribers.  It  contained  notices 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  society,  of  Norwegian  co-operative  life  in  general, 
and  of  the  prices  of  commodities. 

2.  Agder  Co-operative  Purchase  Society  [Agder  Foellesinkjopforening). 
This  society,  (with  headquarters  at  Kristiansand),  is  composed  of  associ- 
ations for  purchasing  (indkjopslag)  formed  by  members  of  the  societies 
of  agriculture  belonging  to  the  district  societies  of  rural  economy  of  Lister 
and  Mandel.  The  principal  object  of  the  society  is  the  sale  of  chemical  man- 
ures, concentrated  feeds  and  seeds.     Last  year  it  also  undertook  the  sale  of 
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flour  and  meal.  Founded  in  1900,  the  Agder  society  has  had  a  rapid  devel- 
opment. In  1912,  its  sales  amounted  of  235,113.47  crowns.  The  capital 
for  operations  of  the  society  is  constituted  by  a  loan  of  20.000  crowns  obtain- 
ed from  public  institutions  on  the  guarantee  of  the  districts  of  Lister  and 
Mandal.  In  compensation,  the  District  Council  (Amtsting)  has  the  right  to 
exercise  the  control,  by  means  of  special  inspectors,  over  the  operations  of 
the  society  for  such  time  as  the  guarantee  of  the  district  for  such  loan  lasts. 

The  members  of  the  local  societies  for  purchasing  {jjud  Kfoploegene)  are- 
responsible  for  the  obligations  of  these  to  the  central  socety.  The  rules  overn- 
ing  the  responsibility  of  single  members  is  fixed  by  the  different  local  so- 
cieties. Those  which  wish  to  dissolve  must  first  satisfy  their  obligations 
to  the  central  society.  The  profits  constitute  a  reserve  fund.  When, 
however,  these  exceed  one-tenth  of  the  average  of  the  total  business  for  the 
last  three  years,  they  are  distributed  among  the  members  in  the  form  of 
bonuses. 

The  members  of  the  local  co-operative  purchase  societies  should  also 
belong  to  the  local  agricultural  societies.  The\  are  bound,  as  we  have  said, 
to  become  jointly  responsible  for  the  obligations  of  the  co-operative  society. 
However  this  resposibility  is  fixed  by  this  latter  according  to  different  prin- 
ciples, that  is  to  say,  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  purchases  made  during 
the  year,  but  also  for  example,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cows  possess- 
ed by  each  member,  or  to  the  area  of  land  he  possesses,  etc. 

The  members  must  not  be  less  than  ten.  The  general  assembly,  con- 
voked once  a  year,  provides  for  the  nomination  of  the  officers. 

3.  Co-operative  Purchase  Society  of  th-s  Rural  Economy  Society  of  the  Dist- 
rict of  Stavanger  {Stavanger  amts  landhiisholdningsselskaps  joelleskjop).  This 
society,  which  is  relatively  recent,  (1906),  was  founded  alter  numerous 
experiments  for  co-operative  purchase  made  in  that  district  since  1892, 
and  constitutes  a  special  branch  of  the  society  of  rural  economy  with 
a  separate  administration.  At  the  moment  of  its  foundation  it  had  2,750 
members  distributed  into  70  local  societies,  it  undertook  purchasing  oper- 
ations up  to  160,249  crowns  and  possessed  capital  of  779  crowns.  In  1912, 
these  figures  were  raised  to  the  following:  local  societies,  114;  members 
4,000;  total  purchases,  832.662  ;  capital  of  the  society,  30,894  crowns. 

The  by-laws  are  similar  to  those  already  shown  in  the  case  of  other 
co-operative  societies  :  they  prescribe  joint  responsibility,  a  minimum 
number  of  the  members  of  the  local  societies,  i.  e.  ten ;  and  annual  general 
meetings.  The  working  capital  has  been  constituted  by  means  of  a  loan 
from  public  institutions.  The  management  decides  if  there  is  to  be  consti- 
tuted a  reserve  fund  and  to  what  extent.  The  local  societies  leaving  the 
society  lose  all  right  to  this  fund. 

4.  The  Vestland  Co-ope) ative  Purchase  Society  (Det  vestlandske  Kjo- 
felag)  has  it  head  quarters  at  Bergen  and  is  composed  of  the  societies  ot 
rural  economy  of  the  districts  of  Rom.sdal  and  Sondre  Bergenhus  and 
the  Agricultural  Association  of  the  district  of  Xordre  Bergenhus. 

Any  rural  society  of  the  region  may  form  part  of  the  purchase  society. 
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and  all  are  obliged  to  purchase  through  the  latter  all  the  commodities 
which  they  may  need  and  which  the  society  is  able  to  obtain  for  them. 

The  Vestlandske  Kjofelag  comx)rises  400  local  associations,  of  which 
114  are  in  Sondre  Bergenhus,  121  in  Nordre  Bergenhus,  and  164  in  Roms- 
dal.  The  business  in  1912-13  amounted  to  3,695.8  tons  of  chemical  man- 
ures,. 3.545-8  tons  of  concentrated  fodder,  46,206  kg.  of  seeds,  total 
807,407  crowns. 

5.  Co-oferative  Purchase  and  Sale  Society  of  the  Rural  Economy  Societies 
of  the  Region  of  Nordenfjeld.  {Nordenfjeldske  Landhusholdningsselskapers 
Indkjopslag  Salgforening),  with  offices  and  warehouses  at  Trondhjem.  Up 
to  1913,  the  sales  were  made  directly  to  the  rural  societies  and  also 
to  private  individuals  against  payment  on  delivery.  Since  1913,  the 
business  has  been  conducted  according  to  the  principles  of  the  other 
district  co-operative  purchase  societies.  On  30th  Januaiy,  1914,  the 
society  of  Nordenfjeld  comprised  206  local  associations,  of  which  70  were 
in  the  district  of  Sondre  Trondhjem,  75  in  that  of  Nordre  Trondhjem, 
38  in  Nordland,  and  finally,  23  in  that  of  Tromsoe.  As  we  see,  this 
society  exercises  a  great  part  of  its  activities  in  regions  beyond  the 
Arctic  Polar  Circle.  In  the  year  1912-13  its  total  business  amounted 
to    1. 183.800  crowns. 


* 
*  * 


From  what  we  have  said  above  it  is  easy  to  see  that  these  purchase 
societies  have  been  of  great  utility  to  Norwegian  agriculture.  They 
constitute  centres  from  which  articles  necessarj^  to  agriculture  may  be 
sent  into  localities  even  remote  which,  in  all  probability,  private  trade 
would  not  be  able  to  reach,  or  where  the  prices  established  by  private 
traders  would  be  very  high.  On  the  other  hand,  such  societies  also  guar- 
antee the  quality  of  the  merchandise  which  they  sell  because  at  their 
headquarters  it  is  subject  to  accurate  examination  and  control. 

Also,  the  system  of  organization  adopted  has  great  advantages.  In 
effect,  the  activities  of  these  societies  are  placed  under  the  management 
and  supervision  of  very  progressive  and  highh^  respected  agriculturists 
belonging  to  the  district  societies  of  rural  economy.  The  general  system 
is  not  rigid  and  leaves  to  the  local  societies  sufficient  freedom.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  members  of  the  central  society  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  against  abuses. 

The  co-operative  purchase  societies  represent,  not  only  an  economic 
advantage  to  their  members,  but  also  constitute  an  element  of  tech- 
nical progress,  since  the}'  are  interested  in  the  development  of  agricul- 
ture and  follow  the  current  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  science.  Upon  these 
grounds  they  merit  the  financial  support  which  has  been  accorded  them 
by  the  different  public  authorities. 

(7o  he  continued) 
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RlESIyE  (Roberto)  :  Sindicato?  y  Cooperativas  agricolas.  Credito  agiicola.  Special  Bulletin 
No.  I.  of  the  rhilpan  Agronomic  Society.  in-8vo.  26  pp.  Santiago  :  Printing  Ofice  of  the 
Meteorological  Institute.  1915. 

The  volume  contains  a  series  of  propagandist  lectuies  delivered  by 
the  author  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chilean  Agronomic  Society. 

!Mr.  Riesle,  after  drawing  attention  to  the  backward  state  of  agriculture 
in  Chile,  in  which  country  half  a  miUion  hectares  of  land  —  42  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  —  remain  uncidtivated,  notes  the  fact  that  the  present  crisis, 
aggravating  the  position  of  agriculture,  has  led  to  a  movement  in  favour  of 
those  connected  with  that  industry-.  The  author  wishes  to  contribute  to 
this  movement  by  making  known  to  the  agricultural  classes  the  advant- 
ages of  co-operation. 

Ha\'ing  first  described  briefly  the  functions  of  syndicates  and  of  the 
various  forms  of  rural  co-operation,  and  presented  certain  model  rules 
based  on  the  rules  actually  in  force  in  French  agricultural  societies,  describ- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  results  of  the  working  of  credit  institutions  in 
France,  the  author  frames  a  number  of  conclitsions,  of  which  the  principal 
are  as  foUows  :  (i)  That  the  Chilean  Agronomic  Society-  ought  to  seek,  by 
every  means  in  its  power,  to  estabHsh  one  agricultural  syndicate,  at  least, 
in  each  zone  of  the  different  Provinces  ;  (2)  that  a  Commission  should  be 
appointed  to  study  the  question  of  enacting  legislation  relating  to  the 
constitution  of  agricultural  societies  ;  (3)  that  the  work  of  rural  colonisation 
should  be  brought  into  relation.,  with  the  work  of  forming  rural  associ- 
ations ;  (4)  that  a  Department  of  Agriculture  is  indispensable,  and  should 
be  created. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND   IRELAND. 


I.   CO-OPERAXrVE    TiAlsD    REXTIXG     SOCIBTIES     IK  ENGLAND     .-VND     WALES.       2.    COOPERATIVE 

Land  Renting  :  Its  Adv.^ntages.     3.  Roxton  Co-operative    Sm.\ll  Holdings  So- 
ciety, Ltd.     4.  Common*  Pasttrage  :  H.\ddexham  and  Cuddington  SocrETiES.     5.  Ax- 
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LOTMENTS  SOCIETIES  AND  THEIR  WORK.  6.  GRANTHAM  CO-OPERATIVE  ALLOTMENTS  ASSO- 
CIATION, Ltd.  7.  Statistics  of  Land  Renting  Societies.  Bulletin  of  the  Co-operative 
Reference  Library.     The  Plunkett  House,  Dublin.     No.  lo.  April  1913. 

The  April  Number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Co-operative  Reference  Library 
is  entirely  devoted  to  the  various  forms  of  co-operative  land-renting  societies 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  contains  the  articles  above  indicated.  The 
two  principal  forms  of  such  societies  of  societies  are  those  which  rent  land 
for  the  purpose  of  sub-letting  it  in  small  holdings  to  the  members  individu- 
ally and  those  which  in  like  manner  provide  their  members  with  allotments. 
There  is,  however,  a  third  form  of  land-renting  society,  of  which  two  in- 
stances are  described,  namely  those  which  rent  apiece  of  grazing  land  upon 
which  the  members  are  given  the  right  to  graze  live-stock  at  a  fixed  price 
per  head  of  .stock. 

Co-operation  in  the  renting  of  land  is  usualh-  accompanied  by  other 
forms  of  co-operation,  such  as  the  joint  purchase  of  agricultural  require- 
ments. In  the  case  of  the  Roxton  Co-operative  Small  Holdings  Society, 
there  is  common  ownership  of  horses  and  implements,  these  having  been 
purchased  b>  the  society  and  hired  in  turn  to  the  members.  A  further 
development  of  co-operation  by  this  society  is  the  employment  of  a  labourer 
at  a  fixed  wage,  whose  services  can  be  obtained  by  any  of  the  members 
according  to  a  scale  of  charges  for  different  kinds  of  work. 

The  statistics  show  that  in  1913  there  were  191  land-renting  societies 
in  England  and  Wales,  with  14,117  members,  holding  8,105  acres  from  local 
administrative  authorities  and  5,345  acres  from  other  landlords. 


VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


O'BRIEN  (Cruise)  :  Co-operative  Mills  and  Bakeries.  The  Co-operative  Reference 
Library.  The  Plunkett  House,  Dublin.  Miscellaneous  Publications,  No.  2.  Februarj-  1915. 
50  pages. 

This  pamphlet  has  been  issued  by  the  Co-operative  Reference  Library, 
of  Dublin,  as  embod^'ing  the  results  of  an  inquirv'  into  the  working  of  co- 
operative mills  and  bakeries  in  various  countries,  made  at  the  request  of 
the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society.  Efforts  are  being  made  by 
this  Society  to  increase  the  production  of  wheat  in  Ireland  and  the  object 
of  the  inquiry  was  to  ascertain  whether,  by  means  of  co-operation,  a  greater 
return  could  be  secured  for  the  wheat-growers. 

Owing  to  the  European  War  the  compiler  of  the  pamphlet  was  unable 
to  obtain  access  to  many  valuable  sources  of  information,  more  particularly 
regarding  co-operative  mills  and  bakeries  in  Germany,  but  he  has  succeeded 
in  putting  together  many  useful  notes  on  this  form  of  co-operation  in  France, 
Italv,  and  elsewhere. 
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The  form  of  co-operative  bread-making  which  exists  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  the  urban  co-operative  bakery,  the  members  of  which  are 
consumers  only.  But,  as  the  compiler  of  the  pamphlet  points  out,  it 
is  by  no  means  part  of  the  co-operative  theory  that  there  should  be  a  sharp 
division  between  the  organisation  of  co-operators  as  producers  and  the 
organisation  of  other  co-operators  as  consumers.  "  The  producer,  "  he 
says,  "  is  also  a  consumer  and  stands  to  gain  as  much  by  extending  his 
co-operation  to  his  consumptiDn,  as  by  developing  it  as  a  producer  simply.  " 

For  examples  of  the  co-operation  of  wheat  growers  lor  the  making  of 
bread  for  their  own  consumption  it  was  necessary-  to  turn  to  the  continental 
countries  and  the  author  shows  how  small  wheat  growers  on  the  continent 
have  built  up  a  s^'stem  by  which  they  obtain  cheaper  and  better  bread  from 
their  own  wheat  than  they  could  by  buA-ing  the  bread  sold  by  the  bakers. 
He  concludes,  from  the  study  of  this  system,  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
for  Irish  farmers  to  adopt  it. 


Part  II:  Insurance  and  Thrift 


AUSTRIA. 

THE  LOWER  AUSTRIA  HAIL  INSURANCE  INSTITUTE. 

Bv  Dr.   G.  RoccA. 


Among  the  supporters  of  State  action  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
mutuality  in  agriculture  by  the  creation  of  public  insurance  institutes, 
either  with  a  legal  monopoly  or  in  competition  with  private  companies, 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  such  institutes  recei\-ing 
State-aid  should  be  administered  directly  by  the  State  or  should  be  entrusted 
to  lesser  authorities  such  as  those  of  the  pro\ance  or  commune.  For  this 
reason  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  follow  the  study  which  has  already 
appeared  in  this  Bulletin  on  the  internal  organisation  of  the  Bavarian  Hail 
Institute  and  the  results  of  its  work,  with  a  description  of  another  pubUc 
hail  institute,  that,  namely,  of  Lower  Austria  whose  headquarters  are  in 
Vienna.  This  Institute  was  founded  in  1899  :  the  Directors  have  been 
kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with  fuU  information  as  to  the  general  conditions 
of  insurance  and  as  to  the  work  of  the  Institute  as  carried  out  in  1913,  its 
fifteenth  working  year.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  area  of  Lower  Austria 
is  19,854  square  kilometres,  equal  to  about  a  quarter  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Bavaria  or  to  a  region  in  size  intermediate  to  the  ItaUan  regions  of  ApuHa 
and  Emilia. 


§  I .  The  system  of  direction. 

The  ultimate  direction  of  the  institute  ^.nd  the  general  control  of  the 
whole  of  its  work  rests  with  the  Lower  Austrian  Diet  represented  by  its 
executive  body,  the  Provincial  Commission.  In  addition,  the  Diet  each 
year  nominates   two  of   its  members   as  honorary  auditors.     The   direct 
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administration  is  left  to  the  Directing  Board  of  the  Insurance  Institutes 
of  Lower  Austria,  —  the  institute  for  fire  insurance,  founded  in  1897, 
for  hfe  insurance  and  annuity,  founded  in  1898,  for  the  insurance  of  horned 
cattle  and  horses,  for  accident  and  fidelity  insurance,  and  for  insurance 
against  damage  to  water  conduits. 

Articles  i  and  2  of  the  bye-laws  state  that  the  Institute  is  organised 
upon  mutual  principles  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  owners  and  tenants  of 
land  in  Lower  Austria  against  total  loss  of  or  damage  to  agricultural  crops, 
including  market -garden  crops.  According  to  the  mutual  principles  in 
force,  any  profits  or  losses  arising  fall  upon  the  members,  —  every  person 
insured  being  considered  a  member.  The  limitation  of  operations  to  the 
territory  of  Lower  iVustria  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Institute  is 
an  institution  in  public  law. 

The  Lower  Austrian  authorities  gurantee  the  Institute  an  annual  sub- 
vention of  80,000  crowns,  and,  in  addition,  place  at  its  disposal  a  cash  credit 
of  200,000  crowns  to  be  drawn  upon  to  make  good  anv  deficit  in  the  balance 
sheet,  should  the  reserve  fimd  prove  insufficient  for  this  purpose.  The 
statutory  amount  of  the  reserve  fund  is  a  million  crowns.  It  consists  of  : 
(i)  the  profits  of  the  Institute,  if  any  ;  (2)  income  derived  from  the  Institute's 
own  capital  invested;  h)  any  sum  awarded  as  damages  in  an  action; 
(4)  the  additional  fees  charged  upon  payments  in  arrears  ;  (5)  the  con- 
tributions prescribed  by  the  Provincial  Commission.  When  the  fund  has 
reached  the  statutory  limit,  the  sums  above-mentioned  are  diverted  to  the 
repajnuent  of  loans  guaranteed  by  the  State  ;  but  in  the  event  of  the  fund 
falling  below  one  million  crowns  these  various  sums  are  again  allocated  to  it. 

The  case  of  the  loans  granted  to  the  Institute  having  all  been  repaid  — 
a  case  which  has  never  arisen  so  far  - —  has  also  been  provided  for.  In  such 
an  event,  and  provided  always  that  the  reserve  fund  is  maintained  at  the 
prescribed  amount,  anj^  profits  arising  out  of  the  working  of  the  Institute 
are  to  be  divided  among  the  persons  insured  with  it  in  proportion  to  the 
premiums  paid  in  the  current  year,  each  member's  share  being  credited  to 
his  account  and  deducted  from  the  next  annual  premium  due.  Those 
members  who  withdraw  from  the  Institute  or  are  excluded  have  no  claim 
upon  an}^  undistributed  profits. 

The  Institute's  capital  may  be  invested  onty  in  one  of  the  following 
ways  :  (i)  in  national  trustee  stock  ;  {2}  in  loans  to  the  Archduchy  of 
Austria  under  Enns ;  (3)  in  interest-bearing  national  real  estate  stock  when 
not  burdened  with  charges  for  more  than  a  third  of  the  ])urchase  price  ; 
(4)  in  national  trustee  mortgages  ;  (5)  in  loans  upon  national  trustee  stock 
u])  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  current  value  of  such  stock,  this  proportion, 
in  the  case  of  stock  redeemable  by  lot,  not  to  exceed  the  minimum  profit 
resulting  from  the  scheme  of  redemption,  after  deducting  taxes  ;  (6)  in 
deposits  in  the  national  savings  bank  ;  (7)  in  deposits  in  duly  authorised 
national  credit  institutes  in  current  account  or  against  interest-bearing 
bonds,  provided  in  every  case  that  such  funds  are  readily  repayable  to 
the  Institute. 
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In  the  case  of  a  deficit  the  reserve  fund  is  first  resorted  to,  and  the  State 
authorises  withdrawal  up  to  a  third  of  its  amount.  If  even  then  the  eventual 
losses  will  not  be  covered,  the  claims  payable  for  the  current  year  may 
be  reduced  pro  rata.  WTien  the  claims  must  be  reduced  more  than  20  per 
cent,  the  authorities  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute  the  sum  of 
200,000  crowTis  already  referred  to  in  order  that  all  claims  may  be  paid 
up  to  80  \)^r  cent,  of  their  amount. 

*  * 

These  preliminary  notes  upon  the  financial  organisation  of  the  Insti- 
tute will  be  made  clearer  in  the  tables  relating  to  the  work  of  the  Institute 
in  1913.  Let  us  now  see  what  functions  devolve  upon  the  four  adminis- 
trative bodies  concerned:  the  Diet,  the  Pro\-incial  Commission,  the  Direct- 
ing Board  of  the  Lower  Austria  Insurance  Institutes  and  the  Directing 
Board  of  the  Hail  Institute  itself. 

The  Diet  deals  with  :  (i)  the  framing  of  the  bye-iaws,  excluding,  as  a 
rule,  those  relating  to  the  conditions  of  insurance  ;  (2)  the  organic  law  of 
the  employees ;  (3)  the  dismissal  of  the  permanent  employees  of  the  Insti- 
tute ;  (4)  the  examination  of  the  balance  sheet  and  of  the  auditors' 
report  ;  (5)  the  decision  to  dissolve  the  Institute,  and  the  method  of 
Uquidating  its  affairs.  The  dehberations  of  the  Diet  with  respect  to  the 
framing  of  the  bye-laws,  or  of  any  amendments  to  them,  and  with  respect 
also  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Institute  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Government. 

The  Provincial  Commission  deals,  among  other  matters,  with  :  (i)  the 
business  to  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Diet  ;  (2)  the  nomination, 
promotion  and  superannuation  of  permanent  employees,  as  well  as  all  that 
concerns  casual  emploj^ees  ;  (3)  the  direction  and  administration  of  the 
Institute;  (4)  the  method  and  the  form  of  investing  the  Institute's  capital ; 
(5)  the  conclusion  and  the  dissolution  of  reinsurance  contracts;  (6)  all  acts 
which  are  in  the  nature  of  permanent  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Insti- 
tute or  which  relate  to  the  renunciation  of  a  right  upon  the  Institute's 
part  ;  (7)  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Directing  Board  of  the  Insurance 
Institutes  ;  (8)  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Institute,  appro \'ing  it  in  the  case 
where  the  Diet  does  not  meet  in  time  to  do  so  ;  (9)  the  conditions  of  insur- 
ance, except  where  the  question  relates  to  the  duty  of  an  insured  person 
to  insure  his  real  property  with  the  Provincial  Fire  Insurance  Institute, 
which  question  must  be  referred  to  the  Diet  ;  (10)  the  amount  of  the  contri- 
bution to  the  reser\-e  fund  ;  (11)  the  scale  of  premiums  ;  (12J  the  acquisition 
or  cession  of  real  estate,  the  creation  of  mortgages  and  the  granting  of  loans. 
The  deliberations  of  the  Commission  as  to  the  conditions  of  insurance  or 
the  modification  of  these  conditions  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Government  authority. 

The  Directing  Board  of  the  Lower  Austria  Insurance  Institutes 
assumes  the  immediate  management  and  control  of  the  Hail  Institute,  its 
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principal  functions  relating  to  :  (i)  the  decision  of  all  questions  which  con- 
cern a  number  of  insurance  institutes  or  require  to  be  treated  upon  uniform 
lines  ;  (2)  the  current  legal,  fiscal  and  administrative  business,  being 
authorised  in  certain  cases  to  nominate  an  advocate  to  represent  it  in  cases 
in  dispute  ;  (3)  the  representation  of  the  Institute  before  the  Government 
inspecting  authority  ;  (4)  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Directing  Board 
of  the  Hail  Institute  ;  (5)  the  nomination  of  the  expert  valuers  required  for 
the  estimation  of  loss,  —  such  valuers  having  to  take  oath. 

I/astly,  the  Directing  Board  of  the  Institute  itself  deals  with  the 
routine  work  of  management  and  represents  the  Institute  in  all  that 
concerns  the  persons  insured  and  the  authorities,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Government  inspecting  authority  and  the  organs  of  that  authority. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  mentioned  above,  —  compilation  and  amend- 
ment of  bye-laws,  dissolution  of  the  Institute  and  the  prescribing  of  the 
conditions  of  insurance,  — •  the  approval  of  the  Government  authority  is 
necessary  in  the  case  of  any  agreement  under  which  :  (a)  the  Institute 
hands  over  the  whole  of  its  business,  in  any  form,  to  another  Institute  or 
assumes  the  business  of  another  institute  ;  or,  {b)  reinsures  the  whole  of 
its  business  with  another  institute  or  accepts  for  reinsurance  the  business 
of   another   institute. 

The  Institute  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Government  inspecting 
authority  over  all  insurance  enterprises  operating  in  the  Kingdoms  and 
Countries  represented  in  the  Reichsrat,  and  with  respect  to  the  keeping 
of  the  accounts,  the  presentation  of  the  balance  sheet  and  the  auditors' 
report,  the  provisions  of  the  Ministerial  ordinance  of  5th  March,  1896, 
{Versicherungs-regulativ)  which  regulates  the  constitution  and  activity 
of  private  insurance  enterprises,  are  applicable  to  the  Institute.  The  con- 
trolling authority  forms  part  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

Article  16  of  the  bye-laws  declares  that  for  the  settlement  of  all  dis- 
putes between  the  members  and  the  Institute,  arising  out  of  the  relation 
between  them,  recourse  shall  be  had  to  the  competent  court  at  Vienna, 
before  which  the  Institute  will  appear  as  plaintiff  or  defendant. 

In  the  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Institute,  the  part  of  the  capital 
remaining  after  all  debts  have  been  paid,  including  the  sums  advanced 
by  the  State,  shall  be  devoted  to  works  in  connection  with  agriculture 
in  Ivower  Austria. 


§  2.  The  insurance  contract. 

Membership  in  the  Institute  is  conferred  by  the  act  of  insuring  and  is 
lost  by  the  termination  of  the  insurance  contract.  Every  owner  or  tenant 
of  land  in  Ivower  Austria  has  the  right  of  membership  ;  but  admission  to 
membership  may  be  refused  to  any  person  who  has  offended  against  the 
rules  prescribed  by  the  Institute.  In  addition,  —  and  this  is  a  necessary 
defence  against  the  accumulation  of  risks  which  would  otherwise  arise  as 
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a  result  of  the  Institute  being  compelled  to  confine  its  operations  to  a 
limited  area,  —  the  Directors  may,  for  districts  particularly  exposed  to 
damage  by  hail,  limit  each  sum  insured  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  value 
of  the  product,  —  the  percentage  being  fixed  by  the  Institute  and  being 
valid  for  the  whole  of  a  particular  district.  Such  a  pro\-ision  must  be  com- 
municated to  the  persons  affected  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  (The 
financial  year  corresponds  with  the  calendar  year).  This  system  of  select- 
ion of  risks,  tmder  which  it  rests  with  the  Pro\-incial  Commission  to  fix 
the  proportion  between  the  sum  assured  and  the  value  of  the  produce,  seems 
to  be  much  superior  to  the  system  in  force  in  other  insurance  enterprises 
under  which,  for  communes  most  liable  to  damage,  a  certain  maximum 
insurance  is  fixed,  and  when  that  has  been  reached  no  further  proix)sals  are 
considered,  —  the  so-called  system  of  maximum  risks.  It  is  clear  that 
tmder  the  latter  system  certain  cultivators  would  be  unable  to  effect  the 
insurance  of  their  crops,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  a  pubUc  institute  subsidised 
by  the  State,  it  is  only  just  that  insurance  should  be  possible  for  all  and  that 
the  necessary  compensation  of  risks  should  be  secured  only  through 
accurate  tariffs  of  rates. 

A  person  may  be  admitted  to  membership  of  the  Institute  at  any  time, 
but  a  member  may  withdraw  only  after  notice  in  writing  sent  to  the 
Directing  Board  before  the  end  of  the  financial  3-ear.  This  pro\-ision 
appHes  also  to  the  case  of  a  transfer  of  ownership  or  of  tenancy,  except  in 
certain  cases  mentioned  below.  The  withdrawal  of  a  member  or  his  ex- 
clusion from  the  Institute  does  not  affect  any  obUgations  which  at  the 
moment  he  may  have  towards  the  Institute,  and  the  same  remark  appHes 
to  the  transfer  of  ownership  or  tenancy. 

In  the  case  in  which  an  insured  holding  passes  into  the  owTiership  or 
tenancy-  of  a  member  of  the  Institute,  the  new  owner  or  tenant  shall  assume 
the  obhgations  and  rights  attached  to  the  new  holding.  On  the  other  hand 
where  an  insured  holding  passes  into  the  hands  of  a  non-member,  such  non- 
member  ma}-  assume  the  obhgations  and  insurance  rights  attached  to  the 
holding,  and  wiU  in  such  event  be  held  responsible  for  the  payment  of  any 
dues  which  may  be  in  arrears.  However,  if  the  new  owTier  or  tenant  in- 
tends to  exercise  this  right  he  must  notify  to  the  Institute  the  transfer 
of  the  ownership  or  tenancy  and  his  intention  to  continue  the  former  rela- 
tions with  the  Institute,  within  four  days  from  his  entering  into  possession. 
Should  his  appUcation  to  continue  relations  have  met  with  no  refusal  u|X)n 
the  part  of  the  Directors  of  the  Institute  within  a  prescribed  period  of 
time,  the  rights  and  obUgations  in  question  are  considered  as  ha\-ing  conti- 
nued without  interruption.  It  is  not  diflacult  to  understand  the  reason 
for  these  pro\-isions  which  are  contained  in  Articles  10  to  12  of  the  b^'e- 
laws.  They  are  designed  to  permit  of  the  continuance  in  the  j^erson  of  the 
new  owner  or  tenant  of  the  insurance  relation  which  ceases,  as  far  as  the 
former  member  is  concerned,  with  his  cession  of  the  holding. 

The  contract  of  insurance  may  be  entered  into  by  more  than  one  person 
by  means  of  a  single  proposal  and  one  pohcj*.  In  such  a  case  each  person 
is  held  responsible  in  full  for  the  payment  of  aU  premiums  and  supplement- 
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ary  charges.  This  form  of  contract  —  called  collective  insurance  —  has 
the  advantage  of  effecting  a  certain  saving  in  the  charges  connected  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  contract  (policy  and  stamp  taxes,  etc.)  and  in  the  cost 
of  estimating  the  damage  in  case  of  loss. 

We  have  laready  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  premiums  are  fixed  by  the 
Provincial  Council  according  to  a  scale  based  on  the  frequency  of  hall- 
storms  in  the  different  districts  and  the  risk  connected  with  the  specific 
product  insured.  In  addition  to  the  premium,  each  member  upon  admis- 
sion to  the  Institute,  or  in  the  event  of  his  wishing  to  increase  the  amount 
of  his  insurance,  is  required  to  pay  in  a  contribution  to  the  reserve  fund. 

The  premiums  and  all  other  charges  must  be  paid,  before  ist  Nov- 
ember in  each  year,  either  to  the  cashier  of  the  Institute,  in  Vienna,  or  to 
one  of  the  various  authorised  agents.  The  Institute  is  obliged  to  inform 
the  members  in  good  time  of  the  amoimt  due  from  each.  It  is  authorised 
to  take  legal  steps  to  recover  payments  in  arrears,  the  legal  expenses  fall- 
ing upon  the  member. 

For  the  valuation  of  damage  the  Directing  Board  of  the  lycwer  Austria 
Insurance  Institutes  appoints  expert  valuers  who  take  oath  for  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  their  duties.  The  result  of  the  expert's  valuation  is 
communicated  nt  once  to  the  member  interested,  who  if  dissatisfied  with 
the  result  may  demand  a  second  valuation,  which  must  be  considered  final. 
The  Institute  pays  for  the  first  valuation :  the  second  valuation  must  be 
paid  for  by  the  member,  but  if  it  results  in  an  increased  estimate  of  the 
loss  the  cost  falls  upon  the  Institute.  The  amount  of  indemnity  is  calcu- 
lated upon  the  basis  of  the  valuer's  written  report  and  the  indemnity  is 
paid,  at  latest,  by  the  close  of  the  calendar  year.  However,  on  the  demand 
of  the  person  insured  the  Institute  is  bound  to  make  advances  on  the  amount 
due,  though  such  advances  may  not  be  made  earlier  than  September  15th. 

The  right  to  indemnity  ceases  :  (i)  If  the  person  insured  has  not  car- 
ried out  all  the  terms  of  the  insurance  policy  ;  (2)  if  the  insured  person  or 
his  representative,  has  intentionally  furnished  wTong  data  ;  (3)  if,  when  the 
estimation  of  the  damage  is  made,  the  insured  person  attempts  to  profit 
at  the  expense  of  the  Institute,  making  false  communications  or  of  intent- 
ion remaining  silent  on  important  points;  (4)  if  the  amount  due  to  the 
person  insured  is  not  retired  within  two  years. 


§  3.  Technical  organisation. 

The  technical  organisation  of  the  Hail  Institute  may  be  studied  in 
the  general  conditions  of  insurance  which  form  part  of  the  bye-laws.  In 
their  present  form  they  received  the  approval  of  the  Home  Minister  on  7th 
July,  1900.  We  shall  endeavour  here  to  explain  briefly  the  criteria  adopted 
by  the  Institute  in  the  classification  of  risks  and  in  the  settlement  of  claims. 

(a)  Classification  of  risks.  ■ —  The  crops  which  are  accepted  by  the 
Institute  for  insurance  are  divided   into   certain  classes  according  to  the 
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nature  of  the  risk  which  they  represent.  The  Institute  insures  crops  in 
six  classes,  and  the  sixth  class  —  the  highest  risks  —  is  divided  into  three 
groups  :  vineyards,  vegetable-gardens  and  fruits.  The  other  classes  are  as 
follows  :  (i)  hay,  clover,  and  forage  crops  ;  (2j  wheat,  rye  and  barley  ; 
(3)  oats,  legumes,  maize,  hoed  crops,  mixed  cereals,  cabbages,  Brussels 
sprouts;  (4)  oleaginous  plants,  textile  plants,  miUet,  hay  and  forage  crops 
for  seed;  (5)  beets  for  the  production  of  seed,  and  grain. 

In  the  case  where  the  crop  has  alread}'  been  damaged  by  hail,  insurance 
is  accepted  only  if  as  the  result  of  a  valuation  made  at  the  expense  of  the 
Institute,  the  damage  does  not  exceed  half  the  value  of  the  crop.  Winter 
sowings  cannot  be  insured  in  the  year  in  which  they  are  sown.  The  in- 
surance must  not  be  hmited  to  the  fruit  but  cover  all  those  parts  of  the 
plant  which  may  be  utilised ;  moreover,  it  is  vahd  only  for  one  cultivation 
of  the  holding,  and,  in  the  case  of  grasses  and  forage  crops  for  seed,  is  vaUd 
only  for  the  number  of  cuttings  indicated  in  the  proposal.  \Mien  a  holding 
has  been  damaged  the  insurance  contract  does  not  cease  until  a  new  crop 
has  been  grown. 

With  the  object  ot  indi\'idualising  the  risks,  the  Directing  Board  01  the 
Institute  ascertains  for  each  commune  the  value  of  the  production  per  hect- 
are according  to  levenue-Nielding  power  for  all  insurable  ciops  cultivated 
in  the  commune.  Making  compulsory  the  insiirance  of  all  the  serviceable 
parts  of  the  plant,  and,  therefore,  of  secondary  products  such  as  straw,  stems 
and  outer  skins,  the  Institute  makes  it  impossible  to  insure  only  those 
products  which  are  most  exposed  to  damage  by  hail,  and  when  damage 
occurs  the  value  of  the  product  is  calculated  as  follows  : 

(i)  In  the  case  of  rye,  wheat,  barley,  cats,  millet,  legumes  and  mixed 
crops  of  these  grown  for  seed,  the  fruit  is  calculated  as  75  per  cent,  of  the 
value,  and  the  straw  at  25  per  cent.  ; 

(2)  for  beets,  Indian  corn,  maize,  lupine,  grasses  and  forage  crops 
for  seed,  the  insured  sum  is  calculated  as  90  per  cent,  for  the  fruit  and  10 
per  cent,  for  the  stems  or  stalks  ; 

(3)  foi  textile  plants,  33  per  cent,  for  the  fruits  and  67  per  cent. 
for  the  stems  ; 

(4)  for  grasses  and  forage  crops,  in  the  case  of  two  cuttings,  the  first 
is  considered  as  constituting  60  per  cent,  and  the  second  as  constituting 
40  per  cent,  of  the  sum  insured  ;  in  the  case  of  three  cuttings  the  first  is 
counted  at  50  per  cent.,  the  second  as  30  per  cent,  and  the  third  as  20  per 
cent,  of  the  sum  insured. 

The  sum  insured,  on  which  the  premium  is  calculated,  is  determined 
by  the  Institute  from  data  furnished  in  the  proposal  for  insurance  with 
respect  to  the  area,  the  revenue-yielding  power  and  the  class  of  product 
insured.  In  case  the  crop  has  already  been  damaged  by  hail,  the  estimated 
amount  of  damage  must  be  deducted  from  the  sum  insured.  In  every 
case,  in  calculating  the  indemnity  to  be  paid,  only  the  actual  value  of  the 
product  is  taken  into  account  (deducting  the  amount  of  damage  already 
suffered  should  the  product  have  been  previously  damaged  by  hail),  so 
that  the  actual  value  itself  is  at  most  equal  to  the  insured  sum. 
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The  member  insured  may  always  increase  or  diminish  the  amount 
of  his  insurance.  In  the  case  ot  an  increase  the  increased  amount  of  risk 
is  considered  a  new  insurance,  and  the  member  must  pay,  in  addition  to  the 
increased  premium,  a  contribution  to  the  reserve  fund.  In  the  case  of 
diminution  no  deduction  is  made  for  the  current  year.  This  provisil^n, 
however,  does  not  apply  in  the  case  where  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the 
insurance  have  resulted  from  a  change  in  cultivation  or  a  modification  in 
the  value  of  the  local  production  of  the  different  crops. 

Admission  to  the  Institute  is  obtained  by  written  application  upon 
a  special  form,  and  the  proposer  or  his  agent  is  required  to  furnish  replies  to 
all  the  questions  contained  in  the  application  form,  and  to  state  exactly  and 
truthfulh'  all  the  material  facts  which  the  Institute  considers  necessary 
for  the  determination  of  the  risk.  In  any  case,  the  Institute  has  power, 
even  after  the  conclusion  of  the  contract,  to  examine  and  verify  all  the 
information  furnished  in  the  proposal  for  insurance.  The  insurance  contract 
is  concluded  whenever  the  Institute  accepts  the  proposal  made  to  it.  As 
soon  as  the  proposal  is  accepted  the  Institute  delivers  to  the  insured  person 
a  policy  in  which  the  nature  and  the  amount  of  the  Institute's  obligation 
towards  the  member  are  accurately  stated.  The  insured  person  by  accept- 
ance of  the  policy  implies  that  he  agrees  to  the  terms  contained  in  it.  Art- 
icle 41  of  the  conditions  of  insurance  states  that  the  Institute's  obligation 
arises  soleh  from  the  terms  of  the  polic\'  and  from  any  modifications  in  it 
or  additions  to  it,  so  that  verbal  or  written  communications  of  any  agent 
of  the  Institute  in  no  way  bind  the  Institute  itself. 

Article  '^j  of  the  conditions  of  insuiance  states  that  by  subscribing  to 
the  policy  the  insured  person  contracts  the  following  obligations  : 

(i)  to  obey  the  bye-laws  of  the  Institute  and  an}  amendments  of 
them  while  a  member  ; 

(2)  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  his  polic}'  ; 

(3)  to  3'ield  to  the  decisions  and  obej  the  rules  which  the  directing 
bodies  responsible  for  the  Institute  may  make  according  to  the  powers 
they  enjoy  ;  J 

(4)  to  pay  in  all  cases  the  premium  fixed  for  each  year  according  to  ^ 
the  information  furnished  by  him,  together  with  any  other  charges  which  ,; 
may  be  levied  ; 

(5)  to  insure  the  whole  of  the  crop  of  the  same  kind  situated  in  one 
and  the  same  commune,  or  belonging  to  the  same  from  or  holding  ; 

(6)  to  insure  at  once,  or  at  the  expiration  of  any  contract  of  insur- 
ance in  foice  at  the  moment,  all  the  buildings,  whether  domestic  or  indus- 
trial, in  his  property  situated  in  Lower  Austria,  in  the  Lower  Austria  Fire 
Insurance  Institute,  and  to  keep  up  such  insurance  as  long  as  he  shall 
remain  a  member  ;  bat  this  prevision  shall  not  apply  to  local  fire  insuiance  : 
associations  where  real  estate  together  wdth  chattels  are  insured  in  the  Lower  i 
Austria  Fire  Insurance  Institute  ;  | 

(7)  in  the  event  of  his  insuring  vines,  to  insure  in  the  Institute  all 
the  plants  with  stems  cultivated  by  him  in  Lower  Austria  ; 
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(8)  to  inform  the  Institute,  or  the  agent  ot  the  Institute  to  whom  he 
presented  his  proposal  tor  insurance,  in  writing,  of  an\  damage  by  hail, 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  its  occurrence  ; 

(9)  after  damage  has  taken  place,  not  to  make  any  change  in  the  state 
of  the  damaged  product  \N-ithout  the  permission  of  the  Institute  and  at  any 
time  other  than  the  usual  time  ot  harvest  ; 

(10)  to  undertake,  upon  his  own  responsibility,  in  the  case  where  the 
harvest  is  near  at  hand,  only  such  work  in  connection  with  the  damaged 
crop  as  is  designed  to  present  further  damage,  and  to  give  notice  at  once 
to  the  Institute  ; 

(11)  in  case  of  damage,  to  facilitate  the  work  of  estimating  the  extent 
of  such  damage,  and  furnish  to  the  Institute  all  the  information  it  may 
require. 

The  Institute  is  bound  to  communicate  to  the  person  proiX)sing 
insurance,  in  wTiting  or  by  telegram,  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
receipt  of  the  proposal,  its  decision  to  refuse  the  proposal.  Should  it  fail  to 
do  so,  the  insurance  is  regarded  as  coming  into  force  on  the  midday  follow- 
ing the  receipt  of  the  proposal.  In  the  case  where  damage  by  hail  occurs 
before  the  expiration  of  this  period,  the  insurance  is  admitted  only  if  the 
resulting  damage  is  less  than  half  the  total  value  of  the  crop. 

The  insurance  ceases  to  be  in  force  : 

(a)  In  all  cases  (i)  if  the  produce  is  removed  from  the  holding  where 
it  was  cultivated  ;  (2)  if  the  normal  date  for  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  in 
question  is  exceeded  by  8  days  : 

(b)  Within  the  above-mentioned  limits  (i)  for  stalk  plants  (wheat, 
barley,  oats,  Indian  corn,  etc.).  oleaginous  plants  and  beets  from  the  tenth 
day  after  the  crop  has  been  cut,  mown  or  reaped  ;  (2)  in  the  case  of  N-ineyards 
when  the  fruit  has  been  separated  from  the  vine  ;  (3)  for  all  other  plants  as 
soon  as  the  cease  to  be  planted  in  the  soil. 

Article  .48  of  the  conditions  of  insurance  lays  down  that  if  any  circum- 
stance arises  which  absoluteh  impedes  the  obser\-ance  of  the  limits  above 
prescribed,  then  the  limits  are  extended  by  the  time  during  which  action 
has  been  impeded. 

(b)  Settlement  of  claims.  If  the  insured  person  has  communicated  in- 
formation of  the  occurrence  of  damage  in  due  time,  the  Institute  must  fix 
a  limit  of  time  for  the  estimation  of  the  damage,  except  in  the  case  where 
the  information  communicated  is  considered  insufficient.  In  any  event  the 
Institute  must  inform  the  insurer  as  to  its  decision  within  48  hours  from 
the  re<»ipt  of  the  notice  of  damage.  The  Hmits  referred  to  above  in  rela- 
tion to  the  validity  of  the  insurance  must  be  considered  also  as  the  limits 
for  the  estimation  of  damage. 

The  insurer  must  be  asked  to  be  present  at  the  estimation  of  the  damage, 
but  the  estimation  shall  take  place  whether  he  be  present  or  not. 

For  damage  by  hail  not  exceeding  6  per  cent,  of  the  sum  for  which  the 
damaged  holding  is  insured  the  Institute  "will  not  pay  compensation.  In 
addition,  Article  43  of  the  conditions  of  insurance  fixes  the  following  exempt- 
ions from  compensation  : 
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But  no  deduction  is  made  from  the  expenses  incurred  for  putting  the 
crop  to  rights,  for  the  threshing,  the  carriage  to  market,  etc.  or  from  the 
cost  of  the  vakiation. 

Dr.  Rohrbeck  the  well-known  student  of  agricultural  insurance  is  of 
opinion  (i)  that  the  scale  of  exemptions  adopted  by  the  Institute  encourages 
the  members  to  claim  when  the  damage  is  veiy  small,  to  the  detriment 
of  claims  which  are  really  entitled  to  compensation.  According  to  him  it 
would  be  better  to  fix  the  limit  of  claims  and  of  exemptions  at  one  figure, 
say  10  or  12  per  cent.  Generally  speaking,  the  exemptions  aie  designed 
to  discourage  the  making  of  trivial  claims  in  connection  with  which  the 
expenses  are  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  involved. 

Where  stalk  plants  are  damaged  by  hail  before  the  fruit  has  formed, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  apparent  damage  is  equal  to  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
sum  insured,  then  the  Institute,  at  the  request  of  the  member,  must  pro- 
ceed without  loss  of  time  to  an  estimation  of  the  damage,  whenever  it  is 
possible  to  undertake  a  second  cultivation  of  the  same  crop  or  of  some 
forage  crop,  and  secure  a  yield.  In  such  cases  the  Institute  is  entitled  to 
deduct,  from  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  payable,  the  net  yield  of  the 
second   crop. 

The  acceptance  of  the  policy  is  not  a  proof  of,  and  does  not  establish  a 
legal  presumption  of,  the  accuracy  of  the  data  contained  in  the  policy  itself. 
In  the  case  of  damage,  therefore,  the  Institute  is  entitled  to  make  any 
enquiry  in  connection  with  the  loss  which  it  may  consider  advisable.  The 
member  is  bound  to  supply  the  Institute  with  complete  and  accurate  in- 
formation upon  any  question  relating  to  the  ownership  of  the  holding,  the 
yield,  or  the  extent  of  the  damage.  At  the  request  of  the  Institute  he  must 
establish  the  facts  by  every  means  in  his  power,  presenting  for  inspection 
the  farm  books  or  other  documents  which  may  assist  in  establishing  the 
facts  as  to  the  sowing  and  the  harvest. 

When  the  insured  person  is  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the  first 
valuation  he  may  demand  a  second,  provided  that  in  the  meantime  no 
change  has  been  made  in  the  state  of  the  crop.     The  cost  of  any  such  re- 


(i)  Assekvranz.  Jahrbuch,   85  Jahrgang.  Wien,  1914.   Verlag  Halm  und  Goldmann. 
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valuation  must  be  borne  by  the  member  when  no  increase  in  the  amount  of 
compensation  results  from  it.  In  the  same  way  the  Institute  may,  at  any 
time  before  the  product  is  removed  from  the  holding,  order  a  second  valua- 
tion to  be  made  and  fix  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  on  the  basis  of  this 
second  valuation. 


§  4.  The  transactions  of  the  institute  in  191 3. 


As  is  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Directing  Board  of  the  Lower  Austria 
Insurance  Institutes,  presented  to  the  Diet  of  the  Archduch}  of  Austria 
under  Enns  on  June  24th,  1914,  the  financial  and  economic  working 
of  the  Institutes  was  favourable,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  1913  was  a  year 
of  serious  disturbance  of  the  national  economy.  The  growth  of  the  Hail 
Institute  from  its  foundation  in  1899  up  to  the  year  1913,  is  shown  in  the 
following   table  : 

Table  I.  —  Growth  of  the  Lower  Austria  Institute  from  1899  to  1913. 


Number 
of 

.\mount 
insured 

Gross 

premiums 

Claims 

Financial  results 

Year 

Profits 

Losses 

members 

!   ■ 

Crowns 

1899 

5146 

6.330.948 

106.718 

34-843 

120.819 

_ 

1900 

4.688 

5.941.660 

94-461 

150.477 

48.196 

— 

1901 

;               7-674 

10.900.074 

170. 50S 

150.681 

87.418 

— 

1902 

i               8.492 

12.443.019 

184.079 

291.745 

21.308 

— 

1903 

j            10.060 

13.856.276 

221.807 

222.876 

45-870 

— 

1904 

1            14936 

16.434.974 

276.929 

90.123 

233-290 

— 

1905 

\            II. 196 

15-353-139 

237.698 

4II.24I 

— 

6.878 

1906 

13.620 

17.991-214 

300.210 

354.476 

11.626 

— 

1907 

11.766 

10.581.785 

281.912 

391.235 

— 

9.440 

1908 

13.029 

17.202.693 

362.043 

365.468 

67.704 

— 

1909 

II.74I 

16.464.856 

310.82S 

772.384    ., 



146.652 

1910 

'            11-323 

19.380.158 

410.382 

635.468 

— 

46.648 

1911 

12.588 

17.930.403 

404-652 

427.821 

45-918 

— 

1912 

61.233 

16.641.292 

374-141 

252.540 

101.296 

— 

1913  ■ 

10.307 

15.439.040 

350.029 

359.700   ' 

34-419 

— 

During  the  fifteen  years  of  its  activity  the  Institute  has  paid  out  in 
claims  the  sum  of  4,910,980  crowns,  which  is  proof  that,  in  spite  of  the  com- 
petition of  private  undertakings,  the  Institute  has  become  an  important 
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factor  in  the  economic  and  agricultural  development  oi  the  region.  The 
diminution  to  be  noted  in  the  last  two  years  in  the  number  of  members,  the 
amount  insured,  and  the  premiums  received,  is  explained  b}^  the  serious 
crisis  through  which  the  wine  growing  industry  is  passing.  When  the  usual 
time  for  concluding  the  contract  arrives,  many  of  the  growers  have  already 
lost  all  hope  of  a  good  harvest,  and  therefore  renounce  their  insurance. 

In  1913,  the  Institute  received  in  premiums  and  supplementary 
charges  the  sum  of  369,531  crowns,  while  it  paid  in  claims  328,505  crowns. 
The  Institute  does  business  in  1,503  communes  ;  the  insurances  in  force 
numbered  11,818,  and  the  number  of  policies,  10,307.  The  difference  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  a  single  policy  often  covers  a  number  of  persons. 
The  amount  insured  was  15,439,040  crowns  ;  the  premiums  received, 
350,029  crowns,  to  which  must  be  added  19,502  crowns  derived  from  contri- 
butions to  the  reserve  fund  and  to  the  expenses  of  management.  During 
the  3^ear,  3,235  cases  of  damage  were  reported  from  430  communes,  in  con- 
nection with  which,  claims  amounting  to  378,505  crowns  were  paid,  this 
amount  including  the  cost  of  the  valuations.  The  whole  amount  was  paid 
by  the  month  of  October. 

The  figures  which  follow  are  interesting.  The}'  show  the  proportion 
of  insurance  for  the  different  products,  as  well  as  the  premiums  received 
and  the  claims  paid  for  each  class. 


0 

Products  insured 

Amount 
insured 

Premiums 
received 

Claims 
paid 

I      Grasses,  clover  and  forage  crops  .... 

47-570 

417.71 

6,75 

2     Wheat,  rye  and  barley 

10.437.849 

213.390,21 

276.090,23 

3 

Oats,  legumes,  maize,  hoed  crops 
cereal  crops,  cabbages,  Brussels 

mixed 
sprouts 

4-485.343 

106.450,29 

72.152,76 

4 

Oleaginous  plants,  textile  plants,  millet, 
glasses  and  forage  plants  for  seed   .    . 

77-590 

3.287,45 

3.763,30 

5 

Bee*s  for  seed,  and  Indian  com    .... 

1.098 

73,91 

4,28 

Vines 

369.260 

24.901,53 

21.777,99 

6 

16.239 

1.367,94 

4.657,69 

Fruits 

4.100 

240 

52,61 

Total    .    .    . 

15-439.040 

350.029.04 

378.506.61 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  mean  percentage  of  the  premium 
to  the  sum  insured  is  2.267  while  the  percentage  of  the  claims  is  2.452. 
In  the  pre\nous  year  (191 2)  the  corresponding  percentage  were  2.488 
and  1. 517. 


Table  II.  —  Profit  and  Loss  Account  of  tJie  Institute  for  1913. 


Receipts 


(i)  Claims,  including 
valuation  exi)enses 

Reinsurance  pay- 
ments   

(2)  Commissians.   .    . 

(3)  Current  expenses 
of  management.   . 

(4)  Rates  and  Taxes 

(5)  Bad   debts   .    .    . 

(6)  Lost  on  the  de- 
preciation of  secu- 
rities     

(7)  Reser\-e  for  cur- 
rent risks  .... 

Contributed  by  re- 
insurers  .... 

(8)  Amoimt  of  the  re- 
serves at  the  end 
of  the  year  : 

Reserve  ftmd     .    . 

Fund  for  the  com- 
pensation of  va- 
lue of  securities 


!  '  (i)  From  the  previous 

337.942,85  year's  reser\'es  : 

Reser\-e  fund     .    .     573.838,01 
188.971.43  188.971.42,      Fund  for  the  com- 
jl         pensation  of  va- 
13-977.35  (j         lue  of  securities.  152        573.980,01 


36.086.84i 

i  I 

2.560,54    53.124,73 


\\  (2)  Reserve  for   cur- 
rent risks   .... 

Contribution  from 


442,26  reinsurers 


92,63 
46,31 


46,32 


(3)  State  aid  ....  80.00c 

16.800  16.800        (4)  Premiums  received    350.029,04 

!|     Reinsured   ....     175.014,52  175.014,52 


562,76 
281.38 

573,828,01 


(5)  Income   from   in- 
281,38       vestments: 

Interest  on  securi- 
W  ties  and  on  cur- 
jl  rent     account 

i         transactions  .    . 

ji      Interest  on  cheques 


-_,„o„„.,    (6)  Other  receipts: 
154        573-980,01 

Le^-ied  for  the  re- 


(9)  Profits 


35.419,38  serve  fund  .    .    . 

Contributed  to  the 
management  ex- 
penses .    . 


26.202,87 

33,40    26.241,27 


5-972,01 


6.765.05     12.737,06 


Total 


—        868.019,18 


Total 


—        868.019,12 
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Table  III.  —  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Institute  for  1913. 


(i)  Cash  in  hand.    .    . 
(2)  Credits  with  banks 


1. 1 06.09 


and   savings  banks       3.684.69 

(a)   Post  office   sav- 
ings bank   .    .    . 


(6)  Credit  institutes  196.716.90 

(3)  Securities  at  the  cur- 
rent price  on  tlie 
exchange  at  the  end 
of  the  year  ...       3.997.35 

3-44° 


(4)  Bills 

(5)  Credits  with  agents 
and  members  of  the 
Institute 

(6)  Various  debtors    . 


Iviabilities 


(i)  Reserve  fund     .    . 

(2)  Compensation  fund 

{3)  Reserve  for  current 
:      risks 


201.507.68 


4.03175; 

! 

i.857-89| 

i 

6.510.19I 

189.25: 


613.240.01 


j        Reinsurance    con- 
I  tribution .... 

1(4)  Adverse  balance  of 
I      reinsurance  account 

1(5)  Creditors     .    .    .    . 

Profits     on     wor- 
1  kuig 


—         I573.828.01 

~    .     I         ^52 

562.76'        — 
281.38'         281.38 


—  I         281.38 

—  4.277.86 


34.419.38 


613.240.01 


From  the  profit  and  loss  account  we  see  that  the  workiiig  expenses 
amounted,  in  1913,  to  about  36,586  crowns,  of  which  25,515  was  paid  in 
salaries  to  the  Institute  staff;  2,715  in  stationer}^  etc.;  3,580  was  paid  for 
work  done  outside  the  Institute  ;  2,197  in  postage  and  telegrams.  With 
respect  to  the  investment  securities  which,  as  may  be  seen,  amount  to 
245,775  crowns,  it  may  be  noted  that  245,775  represent  the  value  of  41 
mortgage  securities  of  the  Lower  Austria  Mortgage  Credit  Institute  ;  76,410 
refer  to  139  shares  in  the  city  of  Vienna  loan  of  1898  ;  77,550  represent  the 
value  of  39  shares  in  another  Vienna  loan  (Verkehrsanlagen)  of  a  nominal 
value  of  94,000,  crowns  ;  and,  lastly,  3,440  crowns  are  accounted  for  by  the 
interest  on  these  securities. 

The  profit  on  the  year's  working  in  1913  amounted,  as  has  been  said, 
to  34,419  crowns,  and  this  amount  was  allocated  in  its  entirely  to  the 
reserve  fund,  which  increased  from  573,828  crowns,  on  31st  December,  1912, 
to  608,247  crowns  on  31st  December,  1913. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Institute  contain,  finall5^,  statistics  as  to  the 
frequency  and  gravity  of  hailstorms.  In  the  months  from  May  to  Septem- 
ber, for  example,  the  days  on  which  hailstorms  occurred  resulting  in  claims 
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for  damage,  numbered,  in  1912,  40  and,  in  1913,  42.  In  1912,  the  hailstorms 
were  much  more  frequent  and  more  serious  than  in  1913.  In  the  first  year 
they  numbered  3,235,  with  damage  to  the  extent  ot  378.505  crowns,  while 
in  1913  the\  numbered  2,625  ^"i^^  ^  total  damage  of  252,540  crowns.  In 
order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  rush  of  work  which  at  certain  seasons  must  be 
undertaken  by  a  hail  insurance  institute  in  connection  with  the  rapid  and 
equitable  valuation  of  damage,  it  will  suffice  to  mention  that,  in  1912,  in  a 
single  day  of  storm  —  June  6th  —  720  claims  were  sent  in  for  a  total  of 
108,177  crowns.  On  August  5th,  1912,  there  were  541  claims  ;  on  August 
2nd,  1913,  there  were  576  for  a  total  amount  of  49,845,  —  and  so  on.  In 
1912,  the  most  severe  hailstorms,  involving  claims  for  205,482  crowns, 
occurred  in  June.  In  1913,  on  the  other  band,  there  were  in  June  only 
4  days  on  rthich  hail  fell,  doing  damage  to  the  extent  of  6,209 crowns,  and 
in  that  year  storms  were  most  frequent  in  August,  v\ith  15  da_vs  on  which 
hail  fell,  and  a  total  damage  of  137,907  crowns. 

Hail  represents,  from  e\ery  point  of  view,  a  highl\  variable  risk. 
In  1913,  the  area  affected  included  52  court  districts,  while  in  the  previous 
year  onh  41  were  affected.  The  frequency  within  the  different  districts 
also  fluctuates  greatly  from  year  to  year  ;  for  example  the  district  of  Kirsch- 
lag,  in  1912,  was  visited  by  storm  only  four  times,  while,  in  1913,  it  was 
visited  by  storm  on  ten  occasions. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  Ivower  Austria  Hail  Institute  is  working 
under  a  number  of  difficulties,  due  not  only  to  the  competition  of  private 
enterprises  and  the  general  economic  conditions  of  the  country,  which  in 
recent  years  have  been  by  no  meatis  favourable,  but  also  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  risk  which  it  assumes.  From  what  we  have  said  above  it  may 
fairly  be  concluded  that  the  Institute  is  meeting  a  very  real  need  in  Austrian 
agriculture. 


Part  III:  Credit 


ARGENTINA. 


AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  AXD  THE  XEW  LAWS  REGARDING 
WARRANTS  AXD  AGRICULTURAL  PLEDGE. 


SOURCES : 

I,EYES  9643  Y  9644  SOBRE  WARRANTS  Y  PREXDA  AGRARIA  Y  SUS  DECRETOS  REGLASIENTARIOS. 

{Laws  9643  and  9644  concerning  narrants  and  agricultural  pledge  and  the  decrees  regulating 

their  execution).  Boletin  Oficdal,  November  20,  1914. 
Warrant  y  Prentda  Agrari.\  {Warrant  and  Agricultural  Pledge).  Revista  de  Economia  y 

Finanzas,  X°.  71.  Buenos  Aires,  September  20,  1914. 
lyA  Naciox,  Buenos  Aires. 
I<A  R.\z6n",  Buenos  Aires. 


IXTRODUCTIOX. 

The  question  of  agricultural  credit  has  for  some  time  been  the  object 
of  special  consideration  in  the  rural  circles  of  the  Republic  of  La  Plata. 

While  land  credit  has  of  late  developed  in  this  country  to  the  point  of 
causing  numerous  difficulties  from  the  immoderate  use  made  of  it,  it  may 
be  said  that  agricultural  credit,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  namely  as  the 
sole  support  of  the  simple  peasants,  is  as  a  rule  non-existant.  Xow,  when 
we  consider  that  in  a  country  formed  bj*  colonisation,  Hke  Argentina,  it  is 
of  vital  importance  to  put  the  agriculturist  in  a  position  to  apply  his  energies 
to  the  cultivation  and  exploitation  of  the  land,  we  shall  readily  understand 
that  it  is  most  urgent  to  institute  agricultural  credit  in  the  Republic,  this 
being  the  sole  method  of  attaining  the  object  mentioned  above. 

Numerous  bills  aiming  at  solving  this  question  have  been  laid  before 
the  Parliament  —  those  presented  by  M.  Lobos,  former  ^Minister,  and  ^I. 
Frers,  Deputy,  deserving  special  mention  —  but  either  on  account  of  the 
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difficulties  attending  their  execution,  or  for  reasons  of  a  political  and  admi- 
nistrative character,  none  of  these  bills  were  converted  into  legal  enactments. 
It  is,  however,  necessar^^  to  point  out  that  most  of  these  bills  presupposed 
the  creation  of  special  credit  institutions  or  establishments,  and  that  private 
capital  absorbed  by  more  advantageous  investments  would  with  difficulty 
have  been  prevailed  upon  to  provide  the  sums  necessary  for  their  carry- 
ing niit. 

Further,  the  Public  Authorities  were  of  opinion  that  the  best  method 
of  solving  the  problem  of  agricultural  credit  for  the  moment,  and  that  most 
practicable  for  the  agriculturist  and  most  likely  to  attract  private  capital, 
is  based  on  the  warrant.  This  latter  representing  a  real  value  is  an  effec- 
tive guarantee  of  the  credit  granted  to  the  agriculturist  when  his  crops  are 
stored  and  he  is  in  need  of  this  credit,  in  order  not  to  be  obliged  to  sell  them 
under  the  pressure  of  the  engagements  he  has  contracted.  Firm  in  this 
conviction,  the  Public  Authorities  accepted  the  bills  of  MM.  Gallo  and  Ze- 
ballos,  deputies,  and  passed  the  legislative  measures  establishing  loans  on 
warrants  and  on  agricultural  pledge. 

The  system  of  warrants  on  produce  deposited  in  warehouses  authorised 
to  give  certificates  which  make  possible,  by  means  of  mutual  guarantees, 
the  carrying  out  of  the  operations  of  the  consignment  and  storing  of  the  pro- 
duce and  the  negotiation  of  the  document  guaranteeing  these  loans  on  se- 
curity, enjoys  great  popularity,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  credit  rests  upon 
values  which  are  tangible  and  are  safer  than  personal  guarantees. 

The  greatest  difficulty  presented  by  this  syst^-m  of  credit  on  warehoused 
produce  consists  in  its  necessitating  technical  installations  which  admit  of 
ensuring  to  the  warrant  an  industrial  value  determined  by  the  classification 
of  the  produce,  its  conservation  and  the  facility  of  keeping  it.  It  is  to  the 
absence  of  these  undertakings  and  these  installations  that  must  be  attributed 
the  fact  that  the  warrant  has  not  been  before  established  spontaneously 
in  Argentina  for  agricultural  transactions  seeing  that  it  cannot  inspire  con- 
fidence, if  it  is  not  supported  by  enterprises  whose  guarantee  assures  the  se- 
curity of  this  form  of  credit.  If  this  condition,  which  is  indispensable  to 
the  warrant,  is  wanting,  it  is  impossible  to  negotiate  it,  for  no  one  can  have 
confidence  in  a  tangible  value  if  its  classification  and  the  conservation  of  the 
produce  are  not  guaranteed. 

The  provisions  enacted  by  the  Public  Authorities  answer  this  require- 
ment, by  providing  that  the  authorised  depots  must  possess  the  means 
and  technical  installations  necessary  for  conserving  and  classifying  and 
for  ensuring  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  buildings,  in  order  that  the  lender 
may  entertain  no  doubts  as  to  the  security  of  his  credit,  a  primary  con- 
dition, if  capital  is  to  take  up  this  class  of  operations. 

But  the  credit  represented  by  warrants,  \'iz.,  credit  on  produce  which 
is  already  harvested  and  stored,  does  not  include,  or  resolve,  the  whole  pro- 
blem of  agricultural  credit,  for  it  does  not  furnish  the  money  required  by 
the  agriculturist  for  the  cultivation  of  his  land.  In  consideration  of  this 
requirement,  the  Public  Authorities  have  established  loans  on  agricultural 
pledge,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  machines  and  agricultural  implements,  the  live- 
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stock  and  all  the  moveable  property  employed  in  farming.  In  this  manner 
the  farmer  is  able  to  obtain  the  necessary-  funds  for  undertaking  agricultur- 
al operations.  Per  contra,  at  the  present  time,  for  want  of  a  law  regulating 
these  operations,  the  agriculturist  is  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  acopiadbr, 
the  pulpero,  or  some  other  money  lender,  who  will  make  him  on  very  dis- 
advantageous and  usurious  terms  a,  so-called,  friendh*  loan.  The  agricul- 
tural pledge  ha\'ing  henceforth  the  form  and  guarantee  of  a  legal  operation 
regulated  in  a  special  manner,  it  will  follow  that  these  cperatior.s  will  take 
normal  and  moderate  forms  and  will  promote  its  execution. 

This  credit  system  based  on  industrial  goods  and  values  at  the  disposal 
of  the  agriculturist,  offers  an  advantage  over  the  personal  credit  granted 
by  the  banks,  inasmuch  as,  by  its  guarantees  and  its  conditions,  it  promotes 
the  afflux  of  private  capital,  without  which  all  the  provisions  relating 
to  agricultural  credit  would  be  useless,  until  sufiScient  capital  could  be  ob- 
tained to  devote  to  this  special  purpose.  For  this  reason,  in  drawirg  up 
the  prox-isions  of  which  we  are  speaking,  great  care  has  been  taken  to 
assign  to  this  form  of  credit  the  same  guarantees  as  in  the  case  of  the 
warrant. 

To  recapitulate  :  the  credit  obtainable  at  the  present  time  by  a  small 
agriculturist  in  Argentina,  before  ccmirg  into  his  hands  passes  through 
those  of  a  series  of  middlemen  who  rob  him.  The  Government,  by  estabhsh- 
ing  the  s^'stem  of  warrants  ard  agricultural  pledges,  purposes  to  remove 
this  inconvenience  by  inducirg  the  capitalist  to  transact  directly  with  the 
agriculturist  the  operations  which  he  new  effects  through  the  chanrel  of 
these  intermediaries. 

We  will  now  set  forth  the  principal  pro\-isions  of  laws  Xcs.  9643  and 
9644  of  October  15  and  19,  1914  deahng  respectiveh'  with  warrants  and 
agricultural  pledges. 


§  2.  Law  9643  coNCERNnNG  w.\rr.\nts. 

This  law  prox-ides,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  credit  operations  on 
fruit  or  agricultural  produce,  the  products  stcck-breedirg,  forestry  and 
mining,  or  national  manufactures  placed  in  the  fiscal  warehouses,  or 
those  belonging  to  third  parties,  shall  be  made  by  means  of  "  deposit 
certificates  "  and  of  "  warrants. 

Private  stores  and  depots,  accordirg  to  the  present  law,  can  only  give 
deposit  certificates  and  warrants  after  the  pre\-icus  authorisation  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Power,  which  can  only  be  granted  after  giving  e\-iderce  of:  (a)  the 
capital  with  which  they  are  estabhshed ;  [b)  the  conditicrs  of  security,  the 
measures  taken  against  fire  and  the  causes  of  deterioration  affectirg  build- 
ings and  the  insurance  relatirg  thereto  ;  (c)  the  form  of  management,  the 
system  of  superx-ision,  of  classification  ard  of  the  hygienic  measures  which 
will  be  adopted  in  the  stores ;  {d)  the  maximum  charges  to  be  levied  for  de- 
posit and  other  operations   connected  therewith,  such  as  insurarce,  hand- 
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ling  of  cereals,  cleaning  and  drying  seeds,  etc.;  {e)  the  obligations  of  the  man- 
agement relating  to  the  entry  and  exit  of  goods,  or  produce,  the  conser- 
vation of  the  latter,  and  the  responsability  in  case  of  loss  or  damage ;  [d)  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  representatives  of  the  company  or  depositary. 

It  is  absolutely  forbidden  to  the  depositaries,  to  whom  the  present  law 
refers,  to  buy  or  sell  fruit  or  produce  of  the  same  kind  as  those  mentioned 
in  the  deposit  certificates  or  warrants,  that  they  issue.  The  Executive 
Authority  shall  not  grant  the  permission  required  by  the  preceding  section 
to  those  who  or  shall  withdraw  it,  should  the  case  occur,  if  the  prohibited 
operation  has  been  carried  out  subsequently  to  the  said  authorisation. 

Depositaries  issuing  warrants,  who  shall  wish  to  discount,  or  negotiate 
this  class  of  effects,  shall  only  be  permitted  to  do  so  with  the  authorisation 
of  the  Executive  Authority  and  under  such  conditions  as  the  latter  shall 
determine. 

The  depositaries  shall  insure  against  fire,  at  the  expense  of  the  deposit- 
ors, the  goods  received,  in  the  manner  determined  by  the  regulations  of 
the  Authorities. 

On  delivery  the  fruit  or  produce  deposited,  the  management  of  the 
store  in  question  shall  give,  at  the  request  of  the  depositor,  a  deposit 
certificate  and  a  corresponding  warrant,  giving  the  date  of  despatch,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  depositor,  the  name  of  the  store  and  the  signature 
of  the  manager,  together  with  the  class  of  the  produce,  its  quantity  and 
weight,  the  class  and  number  of  the  packages,  their  quality  and  condi- 
tion, their  approximate  value  and  all  information  serving  for  their  identi- 
fication, according  to  the  practice  established  in  the  trade  of  the  respective 
kinds  of  produce,  the  amount  for  which  they  are  in.sured,  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  insurer,  the  length  of  time  of  the  deposit,  etc. 

In  order  that  the  deposit  certificates  and  warrants  relating  to  fruit  or 
produce  deposited  may  be  issued,  it  is  necessary  that  : 

(i)  The  said  effects  be  insured,  either  directly  by  the  owner,  or  by  the 
medium  of  the  depositaries  issuing  the  said  certificates,  or  warrants,  in  con- 
formity with  section  2,  paragraph  {d). 

(2)  That  their  value  be  not  less  than  five  hundred  pesos  of  the  natio- 
nal coinage. 

(3)  That  they  be  free  from  all  charge  or  legal  seizure  notified  to  the 
manager  of  the  depot  ;  otherwise  they  shall  be  considered  as  non-existant. 

The  warrants  shall  always  be  non-transferable.  The  first  endorsement 
of  the  deposit  certificate,  or  of  the  warrant,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be 
written  on  the  back  of  the  document  in  question  ;  it  must  for  its  validity 
be  entered  on  the  books  of  the  depositary  issuing  it,  within  six  days. 

The  effect  of  endorsement,  as  far  as  the  deposit  certificate  is  concerned 
is  the  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  the  property  to  which  it  refers,  togethci 
with  the  charges  that  will  be  due  in  the  case  of  the  existence  of  a  negotiated 
warrant,  and  if  it  is  a  question  of  the  warrant,  the  credit  rights  of  the 
said  warrant. 

Once  the  warrant  has  been  negotiated,  the  amount  of  credit,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  lender,  the  date  of  its  falling  due  and  the  place  of  payment 
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shall  all  be  entered  on  the  back  of  the  certificate  of  deposit.  Every  bene- 
ficiary of  a  certificate  of  deposit,  or  every  holder  of  a  warrant,  shaU  have  the 
right  to  examine  the  goods  deposited  and  set  forth  in  the  said  documents  ; 
he  shall  be  able  to  take  samples,  if  the  nature  of  the  goods  permits,  and  in 
the  proportion  and  manner  which  shall  be  determined  by  the  decree  regulat- 
ing the  execution  of  the  law. 

The  owner  of  the  deposit  certificate,  when  he  is  distinct  from  the 
holder  of  the  corresponding  warrant,  this  having  been  negotiated,  can 
before  the  repayment  of  the  loan  faUs  due.  repay  the  amount  of  the 
warrant.  The  creditor  of  the  warrant  shall  have  the  right  of  demanding, 
as  soon  as  it  falls  due,  the  payment  of  the  value  consigned,  upon  the 
presentation  of  the  warrant  alone. 

If  the  warrant  has  not  been  paid  when  the  bond  falls  due,  the  creditor 
shall  demand  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  its  falling  due,  the  sale  by 
pubhc  auction  of  the  goods  to  which  the  said  warrant  refers,  to  cover  his 
credit  and  make  good  his  claim.  The  depositary  who  shall  give  up  the  goods 
subject  to  a  warrant,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  owner,  or  creditor,  as  well  as 
the  depositary  who  shall  alienate,  or  take  away  from  the  deposit,  treating 
as  his  owm  property  the  goods  deposited,  shall  incur  a  fixed  penalty  varv'ing 
from  two  months  to  ten  years  imprisonment  according  to  the  gra\'ity  of 
the  offence. 


§  3.     Law  9644  coxcERxixG  agricut.tural  pledge. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  this  law,  which  as  we  have  said,  is  com- 
plementary to  the  preceding  one,  the  constitution  of  an  agricultural 
pledge  may  bear  on : 

{a)  Machines  in  general,  agricultural  implements  and  tools ;  {b)  live  stock 
of  aU  kinds  and  their  produce  as  moveable  property  applied  to  farming ; 
(c)  crops  of  every  kind  corresponding  to  the  agricultural  season  when  the 
contract  shall  be  made,  whether  hanging,  standing,  or  separated  from  the 
plant,  as  w^ell  as  forests,  the  products  of  mines  and  of  national  industries. 

The  goods  appropriated  to  the  pledge  shall  guarantee  to  the  creditor  by 
special  pri\-ilege  the  amount  of  the  loan,  the  interest  and  costs  in  the  terms 
of  the  contracts  and  of  the  pro\-isions  of  the  law.  For  constituting  a  pledge 
on  fixtures  by  assignment  by  the  owner  of  the  property  of  which  they 
formed  part,  in  the  case  in  which  there  is  a  mortgage  on  this  propert\',  it 
will  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  holder  of  the  mortgage. 

The  privilege  of  the  holder  of  an  agricultural  pledge  certificate  which 
shall  be  vaHd  for  two  years  from  the  date  of  registration  on  the  terms  laid 
down,  shall  be  extended  to  the  insurance  compensation  in  the  case  of  acci- 
dent and  to  the  compensation  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  for  loss,  or 
deterioration,  of  the  goods  pledged.  The  d<^btor  shall  retain  possession  of 
the  agricultural  property  pledged  in  the  name  of  the  creditor.  His  duties 
and  civil  responsibihties  shall  be  those  of  the  ordinary  depositary. 
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The  agricultural  privilege  shall  not  affect  the  privilege  of  the  landowner 
as  regards  the  amount  of  a  year's  rent  which  is  due,  or  the  sum  payable 
in  kind  for  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  the  thing  during  the  same  time,  if  the 
debt  is  prior  to  the  constitution  of  the  pledge,  provided  that  the  contract 
regarding  it,  in  whatever  form  it  has  been  drawn  up,  has  been  entered,  prior 
to  the  pledge  contract,  in  the  register  created  for  this  purpose  by  the  law 
under  review. 

The  contract  of  agricultural  pledge  can  be  effected  by  a  public  or  pri- 
vate deed,  but  in  both  cases  it  shall  be  effective  as  regards  third  parties  from 
the  day  of  its  entry  in  the  public  register,  which  shall  be  kept  in  the  na- 
tional, or  provincial,  offices  to  be  selected  by  the  Executive  Authority  and 
according  to  special  regulation  drawn  up  by  the  latter. 

When  the  entry  is  made,  the  registration  officer  shall  give  a  certificate 
containing  the  names  of  the  contracting  parties,  the  amount  of  the  loan  and 
the  date  at  which  it  falls  due,  the  nature,  quality  and  situation  of  the 
pledged  objects,  the  date  of  entry  and  other  details. 

When  it  is  a  question  of  herds,  or  animal  produce,  the  certificate 
shall  specify  the  class  to  which  the  animals  belong,  the  degree  in  which 
they  are  cross-bred,  their  number,  age,  sex,  marks  and  distinguishing 
signs,  and  as  regards  produce,  the  quality,  weight  or  number. 

The  law  forbids  the  debtor  who  shall  have  entered  into  a  contract  of 
agricultural  pledge  to  make  any  other  contracts  regarding  the  same  objects, 
unless  with  the  agreement  of  the  creditor,  or  by  means  of  a  new  contract 
sanctioned  by  him. 

The  pledged  animals  shall  not  be  allowed  to  be  removed  outside  the 
farm,  or  the  place  of  breeding,  to  which  they  belonged  at  the  time  ot  the 
constitution  of  the  pledge,  nor  from  the  radius  of  the  registration  juris- 
diction where  the  pledge  is  registered,  unless  the  registration  officer  mentions 
the  fact  in  the  deed  of  constitution  and  notifies  this  transference  to  the 
creditor,  the  endorser  and  the  officer  charged  with  giving  the  "  guias  " 
(permission). 

The  violation  of  this  clause,  which  shall  be  inserted  in  the  deed  of  con- 
stitution, shall  be  regarded  as  a  fraud,  or  misdemeanour,  according  to  the 
case,  and  shall  expose  the  delinquent,  and  the  person  who  shall  negotiate 
with  him  concerning  this  live-stock  to  the  penalties  laid  down  in   the  law. 

The  entry,  which,  as  we  have  said,  preserves  the  privilege  of  the  pledge 
for  two  years,  shall  be  barred  by  the  simple  lapse  of  this  term.  The  entry 
can  always  be  cancelled  at  the  request  of  the  debtor  on  the  production  of 
the  pledge  certificate  endorsed  by  the  last  holder. 

Fruit  and  the  products  of  live  stock  and  agriculture  can  be  sold  by  the 
debtor  at  the  time  when  they  are  ready  for  sale,  but  the  buyer  shall  not  be 
able  to  have  them  delivered,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  before  having  first 
paid  to  the  creditor  the  amount  of  the  repayment  represented  by  them, 
and  this  payment  shall  also  be  mentioned  on  the  back  of  the  pledge  certi- 
ficate. 

The  debtor  of  the  agricultural  pledge  shall  be  able  at  any  time  to  free 
himself  from  the  obligation  on  the  property  referred  to  in  the  contract,  by 
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paying  into  the  ofl&cial  bank  nearest  to  where  the  property  is  situated/to 
the  order  of  the  legitimate  holder  of  the  certificate,  the  amount  of  the  loan 
and  of  the  accessory  obUgations  therein  recorded  and  b}-  presenting  the 
deposit -form  to  the  registrar  for  it  to  be  entered  and  deposited  in  the  ar- 
chives. 

The  agricultural  pledge  certificate  is  transferable  on  endorsement.  The 
latter  shall  include  the  date,  name  address  and  signature  of  the  endorser 
and  endorsee.  All  such  persons  as  shall  sign  and  endorse  an  agricultural 
pledge  certificate  shall  be  jointly  responsible.  The  endorsee  shall  have  the 
endorsement  registered  in  the  pledge  register. 

The  agricultural  pledge  certificate  shall  carry  with  it  executive  ix)wer 
to  put  into  effect  its  privilege  on  the  pledge  and,  if  necessary,  on  the  insurance 
and  to  obhge  the  debtor  and  endorsers  to  pay  its  amount,  the  interest  and 
costs. 

WTiile  this  contract  shall  remain  in  force,  the  creditor  shall  be  able  to 
verif}'  the  state  of  the  property  pledged  and  he  is  permitted  to  have  a  clause 
inserted  in  the  said  contract  to  the  effect  that  the  debtor  shall  periodically 
transmit  to  the  creditor  an  account  of  the  said  property,  as  well  as  of  the 
bill  of  the  sale  of  the  live-stock,  crops  and  produce  at  suitable  times,  on  the 
basis  that,  in  every  case,  their  price  shall  be  used  for  the  pa^.inent  of  the 
debt  ;  this  will  be  mentioned  in  the  corresponding  certificate. 

According  to  the  law,  every  agreement  is  void  which  shall  permit  of 
the  creditors  appropriating  the  pledge  without  legal  sale,  or  which  shall 
lead  the  debtor  to  renounce  the  formahties  of  execution  in  default  of  pa  ^Tnent. 

The  debtor  who  shall  cede  the  property  affected  by  the  agricultural 
pledge,  to  the  detriment  of  the  creditor,  who  shall  dispose  of  pledged  goods 
in  spite  of  his  obhgation,  or  shall  pledge  the  property  of  others  as  his  own, 
or  pledge  goods  as  free  when  they  are  encumbered,  shall  incur  penalties, 
varying  from  two  months'  arrest  to  six  years'  imprisonment  ;  and  this 
without  prejudice  to  the  liabiHties  which,  in  such  a  case,  shall  devolve 
upon  the  depositary*,  according  to  common  law. 


FRANCE. 


ORGAXIZATIOX  AND  WORK  OF  THE  REAL  ESTATE 
CREDIT  SOCIETIES. 


OFFICIAL  SOURCES  : 

MiNISTERE   DU   TRAVAIL.    CONSEIL   SUPERIEUR   DES    HABITATIONS   A    BON     MARCHE  ;     RAPPORTS 

ANNUELS  Au  PRSEiDENT  DE  LA  REPUBLiQUE  {Department  of  Labour.  Superior  Council  for 
Cheap  Dwelling  Houses.  Annual  Reports  to  the  President  of  the  Republic). 

OTHER  SOURCES  : 

lyARDEUR-BECQUEREL :  Traite  des  Societes  de  Credit  immobilier  (Treatise  on  ihe  Real  Estate 

Credit  Societies)  2nd.  edition.  I,ille,  Nuez,  1913. 
lyE  CREDIT  IMMOBILIER  POPULAiRE  [Popular  Real  Estate  Credit)  Dijon,  Jobard,  1913. 
Union  des  societes  de  credit  immobilier  [Union  of  Real  Estate  Credit  Societies)  Statuts 

[Rules).  1912. 
I,E  credit  immobilier  POPULAIRE  {Popular  Real  Estate  Credit),  Articles  in  the  paper  Le  Bien 

Public  [Public   Welfare),  Dijon,  December    17th.,    1912,    January    22nd.,  1913,  ]\Iarch 

14  th.,  1913,  April  9th.,  1913.  October  29th.,  1913. 
D'avout  (Bernard)    Vers  la  petite  propriete.  lyC  credit  immobilier  en  Belgique  et  en  France 

(These)   [In  the  Direction  of  Small  Holdings.  Real  Estate  Credit  in  Belgium  and  France, 

[Thesis).    Dijon.   Duranti^re,  1914. 


§  I.  First  laws  on  the  housing  of  the  people  in  France. 

The  first  French  Law  on  Cheap  Dwelling  Houses  was  that  of  Novem- 
ber 30th.,  1894.  There  were  at  the  time  26  philanthropical  societies  for  the 
building  of  cheap  dwelling  hou.ses.  They  owed  their  origin  to  the  publicity 
given  to  the  subject  of  the  housing  of  the  people  by  the  Universal  Exhib- 
ition of  1889  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  French  Cheap  Dwelling 
House  Society  {Societe  frangaise  des  habitations  a  hon  marche).  This  society 
was  the  centre  of  study  and  propaganda  in  which  originated,  on  the  one 
hand,  all  the  French  legislation  on  the  matter,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
many  building  societies  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak.  The  1894  law  was 
drafted  in  the  offices  of  the  Society  after  the  examination  of  Belgian  law  of 
1889  by  many  of  the  members.  The  object  was,  with  the  assistance  of 
local  committees  only  for  purposes  of  propaganda,  to  encourage  the  build- 
ing by  private  persons  or  societies  of  cheap  and  healthy  houses,  for  lease 
or  sale  to  persons  living  only  on  their  earnings  ;    by   cheap  houses  were 
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intended  those  the  rateable  value  of  which  did  not  exceed  Vio  th.  of  a 
maximum  varying  between  90  francs  in  communes  of  less  than  1,000  inhab- 
itants to  375  fr.  in  Paris.  Charitable  institutions,  asylums  and  hospitals 
were  authorised  to  invest  ^/gth.  of  their  capital,  and  the  Deposit  and  Con- 
signment Bank  Vs^h.  of  the  reserve  fund  of  the  savings  banks  in  loans  on 
mortgage  or  bonds  of  the  societies.  Temporary  insurance  guaranteed  the 
payment  of  instalments  due  on  the  death  of  the  policy  holder  and  thus  as- 
sured the  permanent  possession  of  the  house  to  his  heirs. 

The  law  was  found  insuflScient,  for,  on  March  31st.,  1906,  there  weie 
only  98  societies  working  in  France.  They  had  spent  18,000,000  frs., 
allowing  of  the  housing  of  between  18,000  and  20,000  persons  under  excep- 
tionally cheap  and  healthy  conditions.  Very  few  patronage  committees 
were  formed.  The  savings  banks  contributed  only  2,261,000  frs.  in  1902. 
The  charitable  institutions  and  asylums  seemed  to  take  no  interest  in  the 
matter.  Altogether  the  results  expected  were  not  realised.  A  rehandling 
of  the  law  was  necessary.  But  its  general  character  deserved  to  be 
respected;  the  institutions  organised  by  it  and  the  benefits  afforded  by 
it  were  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  future  legislation. 

The  law  as  recast  in  1906,  at  the  instance  of  M.  Strauss,  was  improved 
in  many  respects,  but  the  application  was  rendered  difficult  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  provisions  and  formalities. 

The  law  of  April  12th.,  1906  ordered  the  formation  of  patronage 
committees  in  every  department  ;  they  became  organisations  for  super- 
vision as  the  sanitation  certificate  necessary  before  the  benefit  of  the  fiscal 
exemptions  could  be  obtained  had  to  be  given  by  them.  The  law  amended 
the  definition  of  the  cheap  dwelling  house:  its  occupants  had  to  be  "per- 
sons of  small  means,  especially  workmen  living  mainh'  on  their  earnings,  " 
whilst  the  1894  law  was  only  applicable  to  persons  not  already  in  possession 
of  a  house.  The  house  had  to  be  healthy,  and  cheap  and  its  renting  value 
would  be  the  criterium  of  its  cheapness  ;  this  was  to  vary  between  no 
and  550  frs.  a  year  for  tenement  houses  and  a  fifth  more  for  self  contained 
houses;  the  renting  value  was  to  be  calculated  according  to  the  actual 
rent  or  at  a  fixed  rate  of  5.56  "^q  of  the  real  cost  price  of  the  building. 

It  was  necessary  to  assure  to  the  builders  of  cheap  houses  a  very 
considerable  capital,  but  at  a  rate  that  would  not  attract  capitalists. 
The  1906  law  appealed  to  all  institutions  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  small  because  safe  returns  ;  it  authorized  most  of  the  philanthropic 
associations  to  build  or  lend  for  the  purpose  ;  charitable  institutions,  asyl- 
ums and  hospitals  might  invest  the  fifth  of  their  capital  in  this  way  ;  the 
sa\Tngs  banks  all  the  interest  on  their  personal  estate  and  the  fifth  of 
the  capital,  in  paid  up  dwelling  house  society  shares  or  in  loans  on  mort- 
gage to  persons  desirous  of  purchasing  or  building  houses  in  accordance 
with  the  law.  The  Deposit  and  Consignment  Bank  had  still  the  same  power- 
as  was  granted  it  by  the  1894  law.  The  principal  innovation  %\as  that 
authorizing  the  departments  and  communes  to  subscribe  bonds  of  the  dwell- 
ing house  societies  and  even  shares  on  condition  of  their  being  fully  paid 
up  and  not  exceeding  two  thirds  of  the  amount  of  the  share  caoital,  to 
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contribute  land  and  buildings,  and  to  guarantee  up  to  3  %  the  dividends 
on  shares  and  the  interest  on  the  societies'  bonds. 

The  cheap  houses  were  to  be  exempted  from  certain  taxes  for  12  years. 
The  societies  were  to  be  exempt  from  various  taxes  and  duties.  The  life 
insurance  clauses  were  maintained.  Further,  as  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Code  the  house  must  be  sold  when  there  are  minors  among  the 
heirs  and  the  other  heirs  desire  that  the  property  be  divided,  the  1906 
law,  with  a  view  to  keeping  the  house  for  the  family,  provided  that  the 
property  should  remain  undivided  at  the  desire  of  one  of  the  heirs,  for 
five  years  from  date  of  decease  of  the  father  of  the  famil}^  with  the 
possibility  of  the  period  being  extended. 

We  see  by  the  above  account  that  the  1906  law  did  not  differ  much 
from  the  1894  law;  it  was  in  accordance  with  its  plan  and  its  intention  and 
completed  it,  remedying  its  defects.  The  movement  in  favour  of  cheap 
houses  was  accelerated  ;  not,  however,  that  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to 
attempt  to  do  better  still ;  for  two  important  defects  might  be  observed 
in  the  1906  law;  its  field  of  action  was  too  limited  and  the  financial  means 
at  the  disposal  of  those  interested  were  not  sufficiently  large. 

The  1906  law  onh'  applied  to  gardens,  5  ares  in  area,  adjoining  houses, 
or  10  ares  in  one  locality  belonging  to  the  same  owner  ;  so  all  its  benefits 
were  reserved  for  urban  employees  and  artisans;  apparently  it  was  for- 
gotten that,  if  the  situation  of  the  urban  population  called  for  speedy  in- 
tervention, it  was  not  right  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  house 
accomodation  in  the  country  were  no  better,  and  the  rural  exodus  was 
creating  very  serious  dangers  for  agriculture.  Many  urban  labourers  find 
it  hardly  to  their  interest  to  possess  a  holding  they  have  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  cultivate,  whilst  in  the  country  the  possession  of  a  field  in 
addition  to  the  house  is  a  necessity.  This  defect  did  not  escape  M.  Ribot, 
"  Must  we  ",  said  he,  "  be  resigned  to  abandon  to  their  misfortune  all  the 
upright  and  industrious  labourers  who  have  a  love  for  the  soil,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  to  obtain  a  parcel  of  land  and  build 
a  house  on  it  ?  If  we  find  a  means  to  grant  to  all  labourers,  who  when  they 
marry  have  no  other  fortune  than  their  arms  and  their  good  will,  the  pos- 
session of  at  least  a  home  and  a  garden,  \\e  shall  have  done  a  good  deal 
to  ensure  social  peace  and  to  arrest  as  far  as  possible  the  movement  which 
is  leading  the  labourers  to  abandon  the  countr3^  " 

What  means  could  be  found  .-^  The  legislator  had  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered the  need  for  money;  he  had  not  seen  clearly  that  a  supph^  of 
capital  is  essential  for  the  development  of  the  institution  of  cheap  dwelling 
houses.  In  1910  of  the  245  savings  banks  that  answered  the  list  of  quest- 
ions sent  them  by  the  French  Cheap  Dwelling  House  Society,  215  said 
that  they  had  given  no  assistance  to  the  work  ;  the  other  30  had  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  societies  between  the  beginning  of  the  movement 
in  1887  and  the  year  1896,  a  total  amount  of  5,182,353  frs.,  while  the  law 
allowed  them  to  use  for  the  purpose  nearly  35,000,000  frs.,  as  their  capital 
amounted  to  170,000,000  frs.  At  the  end  of  1910,  121  banks  had  a  little 
more  than  9,000,000  frs.  invested  in  this  way,  and  a  certain  num.ber  of 
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them  had  exhausted  the  credit  opened  to  them  by  the  lav\-  and  were  un- 
able to  continue  to  assist  the  work  owing  to  the  limitations  imposed  by 
the  law. 

As  regards  the  charitable  institutions,  except  for  a  few  isolated  efforts 
such  as  that  made  by  the  Paris  Public  Assistance,  they  almost  all  abstained 
from  assisting.  An  investigation  ordered  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
in  1907  revealed  that  a  single  charitable  institution  had  granted  a  loan 
of  2,500  frs.  and  two  others  were  on  the  point  of  following  its  example. 
The  departments  and  communes  have  profited  little  by  all  the  possibil- 
ities opened  to  them  by  the  law  ot  1906.  The  annual  reports  made  to  the 
Minister  of  Labour  by  the  Prefects  mention  only  three  times  between  1906 
and  1910  cases  of  departments  or  communes  making  use  of  their  right  of 
intervention.  As  they  have  little  surplus  capital,  they  are  more  disposed 
to  borrow  than  to  lend. 

The  Deposit  and  Consignment  Bank  refused  to  grant  loans,  even  on 
mortgage  and  to  subscribe  shares  ;  if  it  lent  to  societies,  it  was  through 
the  medium  of  the  Societe  de  credit  des  Jiahitations  a  bon  marche.  Between 
1894  and  1907,  it  had  lent  in  this  way  only  5,000,000  frs.  to  44  societies, 
while  the  amount  of  its  capital  exceeded  200,000,000  frs. 

With  regard  to  the  State,  its  role  was  limited  to  granting  fiscal  exemp- 
tions ;  the  amount  of  its  sacrifices  in  this  way  came  in  1910  to  302,318  frs. 

The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  cheap  dwelling  house  societies  or  the 
labourers  themselves  were  therefore  insufl&cient.  The  law  had  not  led  to 
a  large  supply  from  the  accumulated  reser^-es  of  the  public  wealth,  for  the 
pubHc  was  not  interested  in  the  work.  Now,  for  want  of  sufficient  credit 
offered  to  them,  the  parties  concerned  maintained  a  prudent  reserA'e 
and  there  was  nothing  in  France  to  be  compared  ^"ith  the  popular  enthus- 
iasm which  a  few  3-ears  before  had  covered  England  with  Building 
Societies. 

Effort  was  then  made  to  discover  a  new  institution  to  prox-ide  small 
holdings,  gardens,  fields  and  dwelling  houses  at  a  small  cost,  and  the  law 
of  April  loth.,  1908  was  passed,  based  on  the  Belgian  system  of  real 
estate  credit  for  the  people  with  the  help  of  advances  from  the  General 
Savings  Bank. 


§  2.  The  law  of  .\pril  ioth.,  1908  axd  its  reslxts. 

This  law  organised  a  system  of  long  term  loans  at  very  low  interest 
for  purchases  of  fields,  gardens  or  self-contained  houses.  These  loans  were 
granted  by  special  societies,  the  real  estate  credit  societies,  which  receive 
advances  from  the  Government  for  the  purpose  at  the  rate  of  2  '^,-,-  The 
State  obtained  the  funds  for  the  purpose  by  means  of  advances  made  to 
the  Treasury  by  the  National  Old  Age  Pension  Society ;  and  in  order  that 
the  latter  might  not  lose  by  this  interest,  the  State  refunded  it  each  year 
the  difference  between  this  2  °q  and  the  3  ^2  °o  fixed  as  the  rate  of  interest 
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of  the  Pension  Society  (i).  The  whole  amount  of  the  advances  the  State 
might  make  under  these  conditions  was  not  to  exceed  100,000,000  frs. 

The  real  estate  credit  societies  were  to  be  constituted  under  the  form 
of  limited  liability  societies  with  a  minimum  capital  of  200.000  frs.  ;  only 
half  the  amount  of  their  shares  had  to  be  paid  up.  As  a  rule  these  socie^es- 
were  regional ;  however,  local  societies  could  also  benefit  by  the  provisions- 
of  the  law.  lyike  the  cheap  dwelling  house  societies,  they  had  to  get  their 
rules  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Labour,  and  in  these  rules  the  dividend 
was  limited  to  4  %.  They  could  not  conduct  other  business  than  that  of 
loans  on  individual  mortgage  for  the  purchase  of  a  field,  garden  or  self- 
contained  house. 

They  might,  however,  grant  loans  to  cheap  dwelling  house  societies 
for  operations  conducted  by  them  in  conformity  with  the  present  law. 
The  rate  of  interest  was  not  to  be  more  than  3  ^  %  on  loans  to  individuals 
nor  3  %  on  those  to  societies. 

In  order  to  benefit  under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  labourer  had 
in  the  first  place  to  prove  to  the  society  that  he  already  possessed  at  least 
one  fifth  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  land  or  the  house,  as  the  law  only 
allowed  him  to  borrow  ^/gths.  of  the  price.  He  had  then  to  accomplish 
certain  formalities  ;  supply  a  certificate  to  show  that  the  operation  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  law  (that  is  to  say,  that  it  related  to  a  field,  that  the 
purchase  price  did  not  exceed  1,200  francs  nor  the  area  a  hectare  ;  in  case 
it  referred  to  a  house,  that  its  renting  value,  calculated  at  5.56  %  of  the 
cost  price  did  not  exceed  the  limits  laid  down  in  the  law  of  April  12th., 
1906)  ;  furnish  a  sanitation  certificate ;  be  medically  examined  with  a 
view  to  insuring  his  life  with  the  National  Insurance  Society,  as  the  law 
obliged  him  to  do,  in  favour  of  the  society  lending,  so  as  to  guarantee 
payment  of  the  instalments  still  due  at  date  of  his  death. 

It  seemed  that,  after  this  law  was  voted,  real  estate  credit  societies 
would  be  founded  everywhere.  However,  nothing  of  the  kind  happened  ; 
in  October,  1908,  M.  Ribot  founded  the  first  society  at  Arras ;  two 
months  later,  M.  Siegfried  in  his  turn  founded  one  at  le  Havre  and  it  was 
not  till  the  end  of  1909  that  the  third  was  founded  at  Dieppe.  Certainly, 
efforts  were  made  in  various  departments,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  get 
together  the  50,000  francs  the  law  required  for  the  legal  constitution  of  a 
society.  In  1910,  one  was  founded  at  Belfort.  In  1911,  the  movement 
acquired  a  little  more  importance  in  succession  at  Pau,  Nancy,  Lille  and 
Bordeaux.  But  if  we  compare  the  rate  at  which  societies  were  founded  in 
France,  where,  in  the  first  three  years  during  which  the  law  was  applied, 
only  a  total  of  eleven  societies  was  reached,  with  that  realised  in  Belgium 
where,  in  the  same  length  of  time,  26  societies  had  begun  working,  we 
shall  understand  that  it  was  necessary  to  modify  certain  of  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  the  law. 

(i)  The  difference  between  the  interest  on  the  amounts  borrowed  and  that  of  the  loans 
is  shown  on  the  Estimates  under  the  head  of  Encouragement  of  the  Acquisition  of  Small  Hold- 
ing3.  On  100,000,000  frs.  borrowed  the  State  paid  1,500,000  frs. 
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It  was  with  the  object  of  removing  some  of  the  difficulties  that,  in 
the  same  year  1911,  the  Central  Real  Estate  Credit  Society  was  founded. 
It  was  regulated  by  law  of  April  loth.,  1908,  and  its  share  capital  was  fixed 
at  200,000  francs;  its  field  of  action  extended  tothe  whole  of  France,  wherever 
no  real  estate  credit  societies  existed.  Its  object  was  to  assist  the  small 
societies  which  had  not  been  able  to  form  a  capital  of  200,000  francs ;  it 
required  them  to  constitute  themselves  as  cheap  dwelling  house  societies 
in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  law  of  1906  ;  the  only  condition  im- 
posed on  them  was  the  subscription  in  advance  of  the  shares  of  the  Central 
Society,  which  at  once  placed  at  their  disposal  at  a  rate  of  2  ^o  %  ^^ 
amount  equal  to  seven  times  their  contributions.  The  labourers  had  to 
apply  to  a  cheap  dwelling  house  society,  which  would  place  at  their  disposal, 
under  the  form  of  indi\'idual  mortgage  loans,  the  funds  received  from 
the  central  society.  Thus  the  central  society  united  the  small  societies  in 
a  sort  of  federation  and  acted  as  intermediary  between  them  and  the  State. 
As  they  were  regulated  by  the  law  of  1906,  they  had  the  great  advantage 
of  not  being  bound  to  possess  a  minimum  capital  of  200,000  francs. 

In  substance,  the  1908  law  had  not  been  bold  enough,  and  the  labour- 
ers had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  medium  of  societies  the  con- 
stitution of  which  was  made  difficult  by  the  necessity  of  their  having  a 
share  capital  of  200,000  francs.  It  was  not  desired  that  small  societies 
should  come  into  relation  with  the  Pension  Societies,  but  all  the  diffic- 
ulties in  the  way  of  the  subscription  of  200,000  francs  and  the  pa>*ment 
of  50,000  francs  had  not  been  sufficiently  considered.  In  this  way,  on  ac- 
count of  the  minimum  of  capital  being  too  high,  the  credit  societies  could 
only  be  formed  in  industrial  regions.  The  founders,  also,  had  exposed  them- 
selves to  blame,  for  they  had  too  often  neglected  to  explain  to  their  future 
shareholders  that  they  did  not  ask  for  200,000  francs  paid  up,  but  only 
50,000  francs  paid  up  out  of  200,000  francs  subscribed. 

The  competition  of  capitalists  was  prevented  by  the  prohibition  of 
the  shares  being  fully  paid  up  and  they  had  the  certainty  that,  if  the  law 
allowed  of  their  recei\nng  4  °,-,  interest,  it  was  e\'ident  none  of  the  ciedit 
societies  could  pay  such  a  rate,  while  under  the  obligation  of  forming  a 
reserve  fund  and  investing  their  capital  in  Government  annuities  or 
similar  securities ;  they  considered  it  also  very  hazardous  to  advance  nearly 
80  %  of  the  value  of  the  cheap  houses,  when  most  of  the  land  credit  instit- 
utes do  not  engage  their  funds  for  more  than  half  the  value  of  holdings  of 
greater  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  how  could  a  credit  society  meet 
its  large  expenses  by  means  of  a  difference  of  1.5  '^g  in  'the  interest  ? 
Subscription  of  the  shares  could  therefore  only  be  a  matter  of  phil- 
anthropy. 

The  law  had  further  pro\-ided  that  the  credit  societies  should  be 
regional. 

This  presented  serious  difficulties,  the  two  principal  points  to  be 
considered  in  regard  to  the  authorisation  of  loans  being  the  moral  character 
of  the  borrower  and  the  value  of  the  mortgage  security.  Xow  an  accurate 
appreciation   of   these   two  points  is  necessarily  impossible   in   the  case 
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of  regional  societies  unless  they  have  at  every  place  within  their  field  of 
action  committees  to  facilitate  the  work  ;  they  are  too  far  from  the  bor- 
rower and  not  in  a  position  to  supervise  the  work  of  building. 

There  was  another  mistake  in  that  the  amount  for  the  Government 
loans  was  fixed  at  too  low  a  figure  :  a  credit  society  might  not  receive  ad- 
vances to  an  amount  of  more  than  four  times  its  paid  up  capital  and  once 
the  amount  of  its  capital  not  paid  up,  that  is  to  sa}',  a  society  with  a  capital 
of  200,000  francs,  50,000  frs.  of  which  were  paid  up,  could  not  obtain 
more  than  350,000  francs  in  advances.  It  seemed  therefore  necessary  to 
increase  the  amount  of  the  loans  from  the  State.  Finally,  the  law  required 
too  many  formalities.  It  demanded  of  the  borrower  four  certificates.,: 
a  certificate  from  the  doctor,  another  from  the  direct  taxation  depart- 
ment, one  from  the  Cheap  Dwelling  Houses  Patronage  Ccmmitee,  and  one 
from  the  Prefect.  And  it  was  so  clearly  recognised  that  the  formalities 
might  drag  on  for  a  considerable  time,  that  one  of  the  articles  of  the  law 
even  gave  the  persons  concerned  the  right  to  apply  to  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  if  the  Patronage  Committee  neglected  to  deliver  the  certificate 
within  three  months  from  date  of  application.  Fortunately,  the  law  was 
only  considered  as  an  attempt  to  be  impro\^ed  upon.  When  the  weak 
points  were  known  and  the  defects  revealed  by  use,  it  was  easy  to  remedy 
them.  This  was  the  intention  of  the  Law  of  February  26th.,  1912,  amend- 
ing that  of  April  loth.,  1908. 


§  3.  Law  of  February  26th.,  1912. 

This  law  aimed  at  decentralising  the  societies,  simplifjdng  the  form- 
alities required  by  the  Government  for  the  grant  of  the  loans,  increasing 
the  possibilities  of  borrowing  for  the  societies  and  securing  the  mainten- 
ance of  their  purely  philanthropic al  character. 

(a)  Jurisdiction  of  the  Societies.  —  We  have  seen  that  the  law  of 
1908  above  all  contemplated  large  regional  societies  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  small  holdings,  though,  as  an  exceptional  matter,  it  made  provis- 
ion also  for  local  societies. 

The  law  when  applied  revealed  that  even  the  Department  is  too  large 
a  field  for  the  effectual  working  of  a  real  estate  credit  society.  The  confid- 
ence such  a  society  inspires  rests  in  the  first  place  on  its  relations  to  per- 
sons who  know  each  other  ;  it  must  work  in  a  limited  field,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  exercise  effective  supervision  over  its  clients.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
societies  had  limited  their  operations  to  an  arrondissement,  and  it  seemed 
that  this  was  the  sphere  in  which  they  could  best  develop.  Taking  account 
of  these  results  of  experience,  the  framers  of  the  1912  law  avoided  any  in- 
dication of  the  field  of  the  societies.  It  was  left  to  the  founders  of  a  real 
estate  credit  society  to  fix  the  limits  for  its  field  of  operations,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Superior  Dwelling  Houses  Board  and  the  Minister  of 
Labour. 
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(b)  Reduction  of  the  Share  Capital.  We  saw  that  the  1908  law  estab- 
lished a  minimum  capital  of  200,000  francs  for  the  societies.  It  was  often 
diflEicult  to  get  together  the  50,000  francs  immediately  necessary,  above 
all  when  only  such  subscribers  could  be  counted  on,  who,  with  philanthropic 
intentions,  subscribed  a  hundred  or  some  hundreds  of  francs  on  shares. 

The  law  of  February  26th.,  1912  reduced  the  amount  of  capital  these 
societies  had  to  have  before  they  could  be  approved  by  the  ^linister  from 
200,000  frs.  to  100,000  frs.  subscribed,  and  the  amount  to  be  immediately 
paid  up  from  50,000  to  25,000  frs. 

At  the  same  time  the  law  allowed  payment  in  full  of  the  shares  with- 
out pre\'ious  authorisation  (under  the  1908  law,  only  half  could  be  paid 
up).  There  was  in  fact  nothing  to  prevent  the  shareholders  utilising  for  loans 
the  whole  amount  of  the  capital  subscribed  for  the  purpose.  The  object 
of  this  provision  was  to  faciUtate  the  subscription  of  shares  by  charitable 
and  mutual  aid  institutions,  asykims  and  hospitals,  savings  banks,  depart- 
ments and  communes,  coDtctive  bodies  which  ma\  only  subscribe  fully 
paid  up  shares. 

(c)  Power  of  Borrowing.  —  In  order  that  a  credit  society  may  \\ork, 
the  first  condition  is  that  \t  must  possess  the  money.  Xo^  we  have  seen 
that  the  State  advances  wtre  quite  insufficient. 

The  possibilities  of  borrowing  were  increased  for  the  societies,  by  the 
extension  of  the  legal  basis  of  the  guarantee  in  accordance  with  which 
the  amount  is  calculated.  The  guarantee  rests  on  the  following  bases: 
(i)  half  the  subscribed  capital  remaining  to  be  called  up  (this  capital  not 
paid  up  is  a  permanent  credit  against  the  shareholders ;  by  only  calculat- 
ing it  at  half  its  value,  every  risk  is  avoided) ;  (2)  the  amount  of  State 
or  State  guaranteed  securities,  belonging  to  the  society,  deposited  with 
the  Deposit  and  Consignment  Bank  (these  funds  are  derived  from  the  paid 
up  capital,  the  reserve  funds,  and  the  loans  accorded  by  the  State,  not 
utihsed  for  the  grant  of  loans.  The  two  conditions  of  their  investment  in 
State  securities  and  their  deposit  with  the  Deposit  and  Consignment  Bank 
constitute  a  guarantee  of  their  value) ;  (3)  the  value  of  the  real  estate  given 
in  security  of  mortgage  debts.  The  Real  Estate  Credit  Societies  demand 
mortgage  security  from  their  debtors ;  this  guarantee  must  not  be  fic- 
titious, for  the  societies  only  lend  when  the  borrower  has  proved  his  title. 
The  value  of  the  pledge,  which  may,  if  necessary,  be  converted  into  money, 
was  at  the  start  a  fixed  amount ;  the  security  increased  in  proportion  as 
the  borrower  paid  oft  his  debt  by  monthly  instalments.  The  1912  law  decid- 
ed that  account  should  only  be  taken  of  mortgage  debts  up  to  the  amount 
of  at  most  six  tenths  of  the  purchase  or  cost  price  of  the  real  estate  given 
in  security;  this  proportion  would  be  raised  to  seven  tenths  of  the  price, 
if  the  commune  or  department  guaranteed  payment  of  the  annuities  cor- 
responding with  the  additional  loan  of  the  seventh  tenth.  Thus,  supposing 
a  society  has  granted  loans  on  mortgage  for  400,000  frs.,  the  real  value  of 
the  security  is  500,000  frs.,  since  the  borrowers  have  proved  their  pos- 
session of  100,000  frs.  The  real  estate  credit  society  can,  on  this  security, 
borrow  from  the  State  six  tenths  of  500,000  frs.,  or  300,000  frs.     On  the 
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guarantee  of  the  Department  or  the  Commune,  it  will  borrow  seven  tenths 
or  350,000  frs.  lyet  us  add  that  to  guarantee  the  maintenance  intact  of 
the  mortgage  security  for  the  loan,  the  law  provides  that  "during  the 
period  in  which  the  loan  is  being  repaid  the  real  estate  credit  society  can 
make  no  transfer  of  mortgage  debts  without  the  authorisation  of  -the 
Commission  for  the  Grant  of  Loans  instituted  at  the  Department  of 
Ivabour";  (4)  the  premium  reserves,  in  the  case  of  life  insurance  policies 
for  which  the  societies  have  advanced  the  premiums. 

Their  power  of  borrowing  being  established  on  these  lines  permitted 
a  larger  extension  of  the  societies'  business.  The  borrower  provided  two 
tenths,  the  State  seven  tenths,  the  society  had  only  to  lend  one  tenth.  In 
its  first  year,  a  society  with  100,000  frs.  subscribed  and  25,000  frs.  paid  up 
might  borrow  287,000  frs.  from  the  State  ;  then,  from  year  to  year,  the 
amount  increased,  because  in  proportion  as  the  instalments  were  paid, 
the  power  of  borrowing  increased.  New  operations  could  be  conducted ;  the 
advance  was  not  arrested,  so  that,  in  its  twentieth  year,  a  society  which 
had  25,000  francs  paid  up  might  have  received  a  sum  of  2,494,000  francs 
from  the  State  and  owe  it  1,538,000  francs.  There  was  no  reason  for  anxiety 
in  regard  to  this,  for,  while  the  State  advance  increased  in  amount,  the 
security  increased  with  greater  rapidity. 

(d)  Limitation  of  the  Rights  of  the  Shareholders,  Utilisation  of  the  Re- 
serve Fund.  —  Thus  the  State  advances  reached  considerable  amounts 
and  enormous  reserve  funds  were  formed,  thanks  to  which  the  societies 
could,  while  they  increased  the  security  they  offered  to  the  State,  extend 
their  business  without  increasing  their  capital ;  but  in  view  of  such  consid- 
erable advantages,  the  need  was  felt  of  forbidding  the  societies,  on  their 
expiration  or  on  their  premature  dissolution,  to  distribute  among  their 
shareholders  more  than  the  amount  of  the  capital  paid  up  by  each  of  them, 
increased  by  the  amount  of  half  the  same  capital.  A  shareholder,  \\ho 
had  subscribed  4,000  francs  and  paid  up  1,000  frs.,  could  not  in  future 
receive  more  than  1,500  francs.  The  surplus  profits  had  to  go  to  real 
estate  credit  societies  designated  in  the  general  meeting  winding  up  the 
society  and  thus  continue  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  the  funds  were 
originally  granted  by  the  State.  This  limitation  had  to  be  imposed,  if  it 
were  desired  to  prevent  any  possibility^  of  speculation  in  the  work  of  the 
credit  societies  and  hinder  the  shareholders  from  dividing  amongst  them- 
selves too  large  a  net  capital,  by  causing  the  premature  dissolution  of  the 
society  while  still  quite  prosperous.  This  rule  was  not  made  applicable  to 
the  societies  already  in  existence,  but  the  State  would  only  grant  loans  in 
future  to  societies  that  had  brought  their  rules  into  harmony  with  it. 

(e)  Formalities.  —  We  have  already  seen  that  the  borrower  had, 
before  the  loan  could  be  concluded,  to  produce  a  certificate  from  the 
Government  that  he  had  satisfied  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  1906  law  ; 
we  have  seen  that  the  necessity  for  the  prefect  to  consult  the  Patronage 
Committee  led  to  delays  of  a  kind  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  law. 
The  intervention  of  these  two  authorities,  besides,  was  not  really  im- 
portant, since  it  was  merely  a  question  of    proving  the  existence  of  an  , 
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engagement  by  which  the  would-be  borrower  undertook  to  cultivate  the 
holding  himself  or  get  it  cultivated  by  his  family*,  establishing  that  the 
purchase  price  did  not  exceed  that  contemplated  in  the  law,  and  making 
sure  that  the  conditions  in  regard  to  the  renting  value  in  the  case  of 
houses,  were  fulfilled. 

Hence,  it  seemed  that  the  law  might  without  disadvantage,  omit  the 
necessity  of  consulting  the  Patronage  Committee,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
relieve  the  prefect  of  the  duty  of  granting  certificates  for  the  whole  de- 
partment. 

In  order  as  far  as  jX)ssible  to  render  the  accomplishment  of  the  necess- 
ary formalities  a  speedy  matter,  the  prefect's  inter\-eiition  was  suppressed 
completely  and  the  preparation  of  the  certificates,  to  ser\-e  as  e\*id- 
ence  to  the  State  that  the  renting  value  of  the  real  estate  had  not  been 
exaggerated,  was  entrusted  to  the  direct  taxation  officers.  By  the  sub- 
stitution of  these  officers,  the  real  estate  credit  societies  obtained  the  certi- 
ficates on  the  spot  and  without  delay.  The  Patronage  Committees  also 
were  no  longer  consulted. 

A  similar  anxiety  to  reduce  the  dela\-  and  the  formalities  as  far  as 
possible  had  led  to  the  relaxation  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  sani- 
tation certificate  required  before  an}-  house  could  be  purchased,  was  granted. 
The  1906  law  had  pro\-ided  that  this  certificate  must  be  delivered  b}'  the 
Patronage  Committees  which  were  given  a  period  of  three  months  in  which 
to  examine  the  plans.  The  1912  law  pro\-ided  that  in  the  department  where 
it  was  rendered  possible  by  the  action  of  the  Committees,  the  certificate 
had  to  be  produced  immediately,  but  to  prevent  anj-  still  possible  delay, 
the  borrowers  might  supply  its  place  by  a  pro\'isional  certificate,  delivered 
without  delay  in  each  commime  by  a  delegate  of  the  Patronage  Committee. 
This  delegate  was  to  be,  either  a  member  of  the  Committee,  or  an  archi- 
tect or  engineer  in  the  ser\-ice  of  the  department  or  the  communes. 

The  law  even  made  pro\-ision  for  the  case  in  which  the  pro\-isional 
certificate  was  irregularly  granted  and  the  Patronage  Committee  fotmd  it- 
self imable  to  grant  the  final  certificate  ;  in  such  case,  the  credit  society 
might  make  the  loan,  but  the  party  concerned  would  have  no  right  to  the 
exemptions  from  taxation. 

Such  were  the  changes  introduced  by  the  law  of  191 2  in  that  of  1906. 
Of  course  in  respect  to  all  the  other  unamended  pro\-isions,  the  earlier  law 
is  still  in  full  force. 


§  4.  SuPER\'ISIOX  OF  THE  REAL  ESTATE  CREDIT   SOCIETIES. 

In  order  that  the  State  might  be  certain  that  the  law  was  properly 
carried  out  and  that  the  amovmts  lent  produced  the  maximum  benefit 
possible,  supervision  was  necessan.-.  This  is  exercised  by  the  Union  of  Real 
Estate  Credit  Societies,  to  which  all  but  two  or  three  societies  adhere. 
Each  of  them  contributes  60  frs.  a  \-ear  to  the  Union,  as  well  as  50  centimes 
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per  thousand  of  the  amount  of  its  loans  in  course  ;  this  sum  goes  to  pay 
the  inspectors  chosen  from  among  the  managers  of  the  cheap  dwelling 
house  societies. 

In  addition  to  this  super\asion,  the  Union  has  also  to  promote  the  ap- 
plication of  the  laws  on  cheap  houses  and  real  estate  credit,  to  extend 4he 
action  of  the  credit  societies  and  to  encourage  the  formation  of  new  ones, 
to  facilitate  for  the  societies  the  collective  study  of  the  conditions  for  the 
improvement  of  their  working,  the  defence  of  their  interests  and  the  search 
for  desirable  progress. 

Members  are  admitted  by  vote  of  the  federal  council.  The  Union  re- 
serves the  right,  in  case  a  society  does  not  accurately  fulfil  its  engagements 
or  when  the  inspectors  have  reported  unfavourably  upon  it,  to  remove  the 
name  of  such  society  from  its  list  of  members. 

Relations  between  the  societies  and  the  Union  are  carried  on  in  various 
ways  :  first  of  all,  through  the  delegation  of  three  members  per  society 
to  the  general  meeting,  each  of  them  having  one  vote  and  as  many  ad- 
ditional votes  as  there  were  200  loans  in  course  on  the  December  31st.  preced- 
ing, up  to  a  maximum  of  three  votes.  At  the  head  of  the  Union  there  is  a 
federal  committee  of  from  nine  to  fifteen  members  elected  by  the  General 
Meeting  for  six  years  from  among  the  delegates.  The  federal  committee 
elects  from  among  its  own  members,  its  president  and  vice-presidents, 
who,  with  the  secretaries  and  treasurers,  form  the  bureau  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  meets  every  three  months  ;  it  has  the  most  extensive  powers  for 
the  administration  of  the  holdings  and  of  the  business  of  the  Union,  except 
in  regard  to  purchases,  sales  or  exchanges,  which  require  to  be  ratified  by 
the  general  meeting. 

We  have  said  that  the  principal  duty  of  the  Union  is  to  exercise  super- 
vision over  the  societies.  The  federal  committee  selects  for  the  purpose 
one  or  more  inspectors  from  among  the  members  of  the  adhering  soci- 
eties or  not.  It  is  their  duty  to  assure  the  perfect  working  of  the  affiliated 
societies  and  to  see  if  they  are  administered  as  practically  and  prudently 
as  necessary.  They  have  the  right  to  examine  the  accoimts  and  the  safe 
of  each  society  and  to  ask  for  all  the  information  they  may  think  useful. 
There  is  no  fixed  date  for  the  inspections :  they  are  held  as  often  as  the 
federal  committee  or  the  inspectors  themselves  consider  desirable.  After 
the  inspection  has  been  made,  the  inspector  at  once  sends  his  report  to  the 
President  of  the  Union  who,  in  his  turn,  after  communication  with  the 
society  concerned,  forwards  it  to  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

Independently  of  this,  article  31  of  the  Law  of  December  23rd.,  1912, 
makes  provision  that  all  the  societies  receiving  loans  at  the  reduced  rate 
sanctioned  by  the  1908  Law  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Inspec- 
tors of  Finance,  up  to  date  of  the  complete  repayment  of  the  Government 
loan.  Another  Decree  of  May  3rd.,  1913,  in  its  Vllth.  Chapter  deals  again 
with  the  supervision  exercised  by  the  Inspectors  of  Finance.  The  inspect- 
ors shall  notify  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  society 
of  the  inspections  they  intend  to  make,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  be 
present.  They  shall  communicate  their  observations  to  him  and  forward 
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them  with  his  replies  to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  who  will  forward  them  on 
to  the  Minister  of  Labour.  The  agents  of  the  societies  must  give  their  as- 
sistance for  the  purposes  of  the  examination,  they  must  show  their  cash 
and  securities  and  all  books  and  documents  the  inspectors  may  consider 
useful  for  the  purposes  of  the  examination. 

Let  us  add  that  in  another  department  the  Decree  we  have  just  men- 
tioned introduces  an  important  change  in  regard  to  the  rate  of  interest 
on  loans  :  formerly  there  were  only  two  rates  :  3  ^  %  and  3  % ;  hence- 
forth there  will  be  three  :  for  direct  loans  to  private  persons  the  maximum 
will  be  3  34  %  ;  for  advances  to  limited  liability  cheap  dwelling  house 
societies,  3  %  ;  for  advances  to  co-operative  dwelling  house  societies, 
2  ^  %  ;  cheap  dwelling  house  societies  may  borrow  at  3  %.  The  Decree 
of  May  3rd.,  1913  distinguishes  between  limited  liability  and  co-operative 
societies  ;  new  rules  being  issued  in  regard  to  the  relations  between  real 
estate  credit  and  co-operative  societies. 

These  rules  are  to  be  found  in  the  law  of  December  23rd.,  1912. 


§  5.  Law  of  December  23RD.,  1912. 

The  increasing  cost  of  labour  and  of  all  materials  had  rendered  the 
maximum  renting  value  fixed  by  article  5  of  the  law  of  April  12th.,  1906 
insufficient,  and  experience  had  revealed  certain  abuses,  for  example,  the 
lease  of  rooms  and  kitchens  at  Paris  at  550  francs,  although  enjo^-ing  fiscal 
exemptions.  The  law  of  1912  therefore  fixes,  in  the  case  of  each  house,  a 
minimum  number  of  rooms  corresponding  with  maxima  reduced  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  rooms  of  the  lodging. 

It  raises  the  value  of  the  self-contained  cheap  dwelling  houses ;  it  was 
impossible  to  build  at  the  price  fixed  in  1906  in  the  small  communes 
(3,021  francs).  The  maximum  fixed  for  these  for  the  future  is  5,557  francs 
and  in  Paris  15,157  francs  (instead  of  11,870  frs.). 

It  alters  the  mode  of  valuing  based  on  the  cost  price  of  the  indi\'id- 
ual  houses  and  fixed  at  5.56  %  in  1906.  Xow  a  cheap  dwelling  house 
society  can  never  attain  such  a  revenue.  The  new  law  fixes  4  */,,  %  as  the 
rate  for  the  estimation  of  the  renting  value. 

The  law  does  not  reser\"e  its  favours  for  the  societies  contemplated 
in  the  1906  law  :  it  extends  them  to  showerbath  societies,  workmen's  gard- 
ens societies  and  of  course  also  to  real  estate  credit  societies.  It  especially 
encourages  co-operative  cheap  dwelling  house  societies,  enabling  them  to 
constitute  themselves  with  a  capital  of  500,000  francs  and  increase  it  each 
year  by  a  similar  amotmt ;  it  admits  them  to  benefit  by  the  Government 
advances  at  the  same  reduced  rate  as  the  real  estate  credit  societies,  under 
certain  definite  conditions  and  authorises  them  to  receive  from  the  latter 
loans  on  mortgage.  The  associations  of  recognised  public  utility  have  a 
right  to  the  same  advances  from  the  State  at  the  rate  of  2  %,  pro\-ided  all 
the  following  conditions  are  satisfied :  first  of  all  a  decree  of  the  ^Minister  of 
Labour  is  required,  after  consultation  with  the  Minister  of  Finance  and  the 
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Superior  Cheap  Dwelling  House  Board  ;  the  associations  must  further  en- 
gage to  limit  their  loans  to  their  members,  to  conform  with  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  of  April  loth.,  1908,  amended  by  that  of  February  26th., 
1912,  to  grant  these  loans  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  2  14  %  ^-^id  to  deposit 
in  the  Deposit  and  Consignment  Bank  security  to  the  amount  of  100,000 
francs  in  State  or  State  guaranteed  bonds.  These  conditions  being  satis- 
fied, the  Kational  Old  Age  Pension  Bank  grants  them  loans  for  the  account 
of  the  State.  If  the  association  infringes  any  regulation  of  these  laws  or 
decrees  and  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  excuse,  it  maj^  be  decided  that  it 
shall  receive  no  further  advances  and  the  repayment  of  the  capital  still 
due  from  it  may  be  exacted  legally  without  delay. 

Finally,  the  societies  approved  have  alone  the  right  to  style  them- 
selves cheap  dwelling  house  societies.  This  provision  has  been  rendered 
necessary  by  abuses  ;  profiting  by  the  public  favour  enjoyed  by  the  cheap 
dwelling  house  societies,  certain  undertakings  of  capitalistic  character,  in- 
viting the  investment  of  the  people's  savings,  had  assumed  the  name  and 
sought  to  create  for  their  own  advantage  a  confusion  between  their  busi- 
ness of  a  purely  commercial  character  and  that  of  the  approved  societies. 
Such  an  abuse  had  to  be  put  a  stop  to. 

Again :  the  funds  that  mutual  aid  and  charitable  institutions,  asyl- 
ums and  hospitals  can  invest  in  building,  in  loans,  subscription  of  shares 
and  bonds,  are  now  twice  what  was  allowed  before  :  they  may  amount 
to  2/5  ths.  of  their  assets.  A  similar  increase  is  allowed  in  the  case  of  the 
savings  banks,  which  may  invest  half  their  personal  estate  in  this  way. 
The  Deposit  and  Consignment  Bank  is  authorised  to  invest  ^/^  ths.  of  the 
reserve  funds  of  the  savings  banks  in  cheap  dwelling  house  society  bonds. 

The  principal  innovation  in  the  law  is  the  extension  of  the  role  of 
the  departments  and  communes. 

These  may,  in  the  first  place,  guarantee  up  to  a  maximum  of  3  %  tke 
interest  on  the  societies'  bonds,  and  for  twenty  years  at  most  the  dividend 
on  their  shares.  They  may  further  invest  their  funds  in  loans,  bonds  or 
paid  up  shares  not  exceeding  two  thirds  of  the  share  capital,  on  condition 
that  the  house  may  not  be  sold  for  less  than  cost  price  or  let  at  rates  more 
than  two  fifths  below  the  maximum  renting  value  as  established  by  the 
law,  or  more  than  half  below  it  in  the  case  of  rooms  let  to  families  in  which 
there  are  more  than  three  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  that 
the  investment  of  these  funds  are  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Labour 
after  consultation  with  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  Superior  Cheap 
Dwelling  House  Board. 

The  most  important  amendment  consists  in  the  recognition  of  the 
right  of  the  communes  to  demand  the  institution  by  Decree  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  of  a  Public  Cheap  Dwelling  House  Office,  through  which  their 
action  may  be  exercised. 

Before  this  they  could  assist  in  the  building  of  cheap  dwelling  houses, 
but  not  undertake  it  themselves;  they  could  lend,  give  and  guarantee  those       1^ 
building,  but  could  not  themselves  build.  The  private  society  was  a  necess- 
ary intermediary  ;  if  none  existed,  they  were  impotent.  Briefly,  the  com- 
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munes  were  considered  by  law  incapable  of  an  action  of  their  own,  so  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  be  surprised  that  they  were  little  disposed  to  give 
their  money  to  assist  others  in  their  work. 

However,  in  this  matter,  the  decision,  the  undertaking  and  the  costs 
should  be  the  affair  of  the  Commune ;  it  is  the  best  judge  of  its  own  require- 
ments, and  is  equipped  for  the  supervision  of  the  work.  Henceforth,  its 
intervention  will  take  effect  through  the  Public  Cheap  Dwelling  House 
Office. 

The  object  of  these  Offices  will  be  exclusively  the  planning,  building 
and  management  of  healthy  and  cheap  hotises  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  1906,  the  rendering  houses  already  existing  sanitarj',  the  formation 
of  garden  cities  and  workmen's  gardens,  and  in  connection  with  them, 
localities  for  the  use  of  the  community,  such  as  laundries,  showerbaths, 
infant  schools,  and  playgrounds.  All  these  areas  must  be  utilised  for  dwell- 
ing bouses  ;  however,  shops  ma}'  be  established  in  connection  with  them, 
pro\'ided  alcoholic  liquors  are  not  sold. 

The  offices  are  public  establishments,  created  by  a  Decree  of  the 
-Council  of  State,  at  the  request  of  a  commtme  or  department,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  patronage  committees  and  the  Superior  Cheap  Dwell- 
ing House  Board.  They  are  managed  by  a  board  of  management  consist- 
ing of  eighteen  members  ;  six  appointed  by  the  prefect  from  among  per- 
«)ns  competent  in  regard  to  sanitation;  building  or  administration  of 
popular  dwelling  hoiises;  six  appointed,  by  the  municipal  or  by  the  General 
Council,  according  as  the  initiative  was  taken  by  the  commune  or  the 
department,  and  six  elected,  one  b}'  the  patronage  committees,  one  by 
"the  approved  dwelling  house  societies,  one  by  the  mutual  aid  societies, 
one  by  the  departmental  board  of  health,  one  by  the  managers  of  the  sav- 
ings banks  and  one  by  the  syndicates'  unions. 

The  board  of  management  may  also  add  to  its  number  two  lessees 
■of  the  houses  it  administers ;  women  may  have  seats  on  the  board  ;  the 
.services  of  the  manager  are  not  remunerated. 

The  Board  of  ^lanagement  regulates  everj-thing  with  regard  to  the 

tnanagement,  lease  and  maintenarce  cf  the  real  estate,  and  purchase  and 

.sale  of  personal  estate.  The  approval  of  the  superior  authority  is  only  re- 

[  quired  for  deeds  affecting  the  future  and  the  capital  of  the  Office,  such  as 

rrlhe  sale  and  exchange  of  real  or  personal  estate,  the  acquisition  of  real 

estate,  plans  for  buildings  and  for  extensive  repairs,  the  accounts  and  the 

loans. 

The  capital  of  the  Office  is  formed  by  means  of  donations  and  leg- 
acies. At  first,  the  commune  or  the  department  appl\-ing  for  its  formation 
raust  give  it  a  grant  of  real  and  personal  estate ;  if  the  Office  is  not  secure 
of  possessing  from  the  start  sufficient  resources  to  assure  its  existence,  the 
Council  of  State  will  not  authorise  its  institution.  In  the  course  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  commtme  or  the  department  may  grant  it  free  of  charge  land  or 
houses  01  make  it  donations  in  money.  Private  persons  are  entitled  to  make 
donations  or  legacies  to  it,  the  latter  being  subject  to  a  tax  of  9  %.  The 
funds  of  the  office  may  also  be  increased  by  loans.  The  commune  and  the 
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department  may  grant  it  loans  and  the  agreement  shall  fix  the  purpose 
for  which  these  loans  are  granted,  or  guarantee  for  the  whole  period  of 
the  loan  the  interest  on  the  amortisation  of  the  loans  contracted  directly 
by  the  Offices.  The  savings  banks,  the  Deposit  and  Consignment  Bank, 
asylums,  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  may  lend  to  the  Offices  on  the 
same  conditions  as  to  the  cheap  dwelling  house  societies. 

There  is,  however,  a  case  in  which  the  commune  may  dispense  with 
the  medium  of  the  Office  and  build  itself ;  this  is  when  the  families  are 
large.  These  are  always  worst  lodged,  because  they  are  poorer.  So  the  law 
has  considered  it  necessary  to  authorise  the  communes  to  build  them  the 
houses  they  need  for  a  healthy  existence.  A  Decree  of  the  Council  of  State 
allows  of  their  building  tenement  houses  for  the  purpose ;  these  houses,, 
up  to  two  thirds  of  their  renting  value,  must  be  assigned  to  families  with 
more  than  three  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  order  to  build 
them,  the  communes  shall  apply  for  funds  to  the  savings  bank,  the  Deposit 
and  Consignment  Bank,  the  hospitals,  asylums  and  charitable  institutions. 
However,  the  management  of  the  buildings  thus  erected  by  the  towns 
must  be  entrusted  to  the  Public  Office  or  to  cheap  dwelling  house  soci- 
eties. Finally,  the  law  authorises  the  communes  to  grant  special  subven- 
tions to  the  Offices  and  the  societies  building  houses  for  large  families.  These 
subventions  are  granted  by  contract,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  eighteen 
years  and  i  %  of  the  cost  price  of  the  buildings;  the}^  must  be  entirely 
used  to  reduce  the  rate  of  lease  of  these  lodgings,  but  the  reduction  may 
not  exceed  half  the  maximum  renting  value. 

§  6.  I/AW  OF  MARCH  2TST.,  I913. 

These  excellent  provisions  have  been  most  happily  completed  by  the 
law  of  March  21st.,  1913. 

The  essential  object  of  the  mutual  aid  societies  is  to  insure  against 
sickness  ;  they  procure  for  their  members  medical  assistance  and  med- 
icines and  a  daily  allowance ;  their  expenses  are  heavy  in  proportion  as  the 
dwellings  of  their  members  are  unhealthy ;  it  is  therefore  excellent 
policy  on  their  part  to  assist  in  procuring  healthy  dwellings  for  their  members 
and  in  this  way  they  will  improve  their  own  financial  position. 

With  this  in  view,  the  law  of  March  21st.,  1913  extends  the  applic- 
ation of  the  special  regulations  for  recognised  associations  of  public  utility 
also  to  the  mutual  aid  societies  ;  they  may  therefore  receive  State  ad- 
vances at  the  reduced  rate  of  2  %,  on  condition,  of  their  only  lending  to 
their  members  and  under  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  law,  at  a  rate  of 
not  more  than  2  14  %  ^"cl  place  with  the  Deposit  Bank  security  to  the 
amount  of  100,000  francs,  really  immobilising  that  amount  of  their  depos- 
its in  current  account  in  that  establishment.  This  amount  now  corresponds 
with  the  capital  of  a  real  estate  credit  society  and  the  mutual  aid  soci- 
eties may  borrow  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  real  credit  societies,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  1908  and  1912.  [To  he  continued). 
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AxxALi  DEL  Credito  e  della  Previdexza,  Axxo  iqii,  X.  90.  Credito  Agrario.  I,a  legi- 
slazione  italiana  svd  credito  agrario.  Cenno  storico  e  critico  dell' Aw.  Alessandro  Bacca- 
glini.  I,eggi,  decreti  e  regolamenti.  Xotizie  statistiche.  {Annals  of  Credit  and  Thrift,  1911, 
No.  90.  Agricultural  Credit.  Italian  Legislation  on  Agricultural  Credit.  Critical  and  histori- 
cal outline  by  Aw.  Alexander  Baccaglini.  Laws,  decrees  and  regulations.  Statistical 
notes).  Ministrj'  of  Agriculture,  Industry-  and  Commerce.  General  Direction  of  Credit, 
Thrift,  Co-operation  and  Social  Insurance.  Rome,  Bertero,  191 1. 

I,EGGE  6  LUGLIO  I912,  X.   Soz,  COXCERXENTE  PROW-EDIMEXTI  PER  H,  CREDITO  AGRARIO  E  PER 

I  DANNi  DELLE  .\LLimoxi  E  DELLE  MAREGGiATE  IX  LiGURi.\  c  regolamento  approvato  con 
regio  decreto  9  Gennaio  1913,  n.  327,  per  I'esecuzione  della  legge  predetta  {Law  of  the  6th 
July,  1912,  No.  802,  concerning  provision  for  agricultural  credit  and  for  damages  caused  by 
floods  and  tidal  inundations  in  Liguria  and  Regulation  approved  by  Royal  Decree,  gth.  January, 
1913,  No.  327,  for  the  application  of  the  said  law).  From  the  "  Gazzetta  Ufficiale  del  Regno 
d'ltalia. "  Rome,  No.  183,  3rd.  August,  1912,  and  No.  no,  12th.  May,  1913. 

3ERAZIOXE  PER  IL  CREDITO  .AGRARIO  N"ELL'UjIBRIA  :   RELAZIGX-E  DEL  COXSIGLIO  FEDERALE 

AL  31  Die.  1913  {Federation  for  Agricultural  Credit  in  Umbria.  Report  of  the  Federal 
Council  to  the  31st.  Dec,  1913).  Perugia,  Benucci,  1914. 

jTO  di  Credito  Agrario  per  la  I,iGt:TUA  :  Rexdicoxto  dell'Esercizio  1914  {Agricul- 
tural Credit  Institute  for  Liguria,  Report  for  the  Year  1914).  Oneglia,  Arti  Grafiche  Fratelli 
Berio,  1915. 

(Alberto) :  I<e  Casse  Agrarie  delle  Marche  e  dell'Umbria  {.Agricultural  Banks  in  Marche 
and  Umbria).  In  ;  I^a  Cooperazione  Rurale  »,  Rome,  No.  9,  30th.  September,  1912. 
ToMEi  (Prof.  B.>:  II  credito  agrario  marchigiano  {Agricultural  Credit  in  Marche).  CattedraAm- 
bulante  Pro\inciale  di  Agricoltura  in  Urbmo.  Urbino,  Arduini,  1914. 

In  previous  articles  we  have  had  occasion  to  trace  the  general  provi- 
sions of  the  various  laws  enacted  in  Italy  concerning  agricultural  credit, 
dealing  particularly  with  their  fundamental  characters  and,  also,  examin- 
ing their  practical  results  (i).  Such  investigation,  however,  was  not 
undertaken  b}^  us  in  regard  to  the  two  recent  laws  on  agricultural  credit 
in  Marche,  Umbria  and  Liguria.  We  will,  therefore,  now  fill  up  this  omis- 
sion, avaiUng  ourselves  of  the  most  recently  published  data  regarding 
the  first  years  in  which  State  regulated  agricultural  credit  has  been  in 
operation  in  those  regions. 

(i)  See  also  in   this  connection  our  report:  "Agricultural  Credit  and  Co-operation  in 
'I    Italy  "  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Sodai  Intelligence  in  191 3. 
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§  I.  General  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  2nd.  January,  igio, 

ON  agricultural  CREDIT  IN  MARCHE  AND  UMBRIA. 

The  various  provincial  laws  on  agricultural  credit  in  Italy,  from  the 
first,  that  of  1901  relating  to  the  Southern  Continental  provinces  and  to 
Sardinia,  to  the  last,  that  of  1912  relating  to  lyiguria,  all  present  some  com- 
mon characteristics.  These  are  :  («)  the  establishment  of  a  central  insti- 
tute provided  with  more  or  less  ample  means  for  giving  credit  which  are 
furnished  by  the  State  in  the  case  where  the  institute  is  unable  to  do  so  ; 
{b)  the  power  entrusted  to  these  institutes  of  giving  the  necessary  credit 
to  agriculturists  not  directly,  but  b\^  means  of  local  institutes,  preferably 
co-operative  in  form,  which  are  known  as  "  intermediate  bodies  "  {enti 
inter  median). 

The  lyaw  of  the  2nd.  January,  1910,  No.  7,  which  establishes  agricultural 
credit  in  Marche  and  Umbria  follows  somewhat  different  lines.  In  fact 
it  has  abolished  the  central  institute  as  a  distributing  and  regulating  in- 
strument of  credit,  putting  in  its  place,  as  we  shall  see,  a  "Federation  of 
bodies  ",  without  the  faculty"  of  carrying  on  credit.  The  organization  of 
agricultural  credit  in  ]\rarche  and  Umbria  is  in  fact  regulated  in  the  follow- 
ing  way  : 

The  law  first  of  all,  provides  for  two  funds  :  one  of  the  value  of  700,000 
lire  for  the  work  of  agricultural  credit  in  Marche,  to  which  the  State  contrib- 
utes 200,000  lire,  the  Savings  Bank  of  Milan  300,000  lire  and  the  Savings 
Bank  of  Bologna  200,000  lire;  the  second  of  the  value  of  400,000  lire  for  the 
work  of  agricultural  credit  in  Umbria  to  which  the  State  contributes  300,000 
lire  and  the  Savings  Bank  of  INlilan  100,000  lire.  These  funds  form  the 
initial  capital  of  the  agricultural  banks  recently  instituted  and  serve,  also, 
for  the  financing  of  the  banks  conducted  by  existing  institutions.  Both 
the  capital  of  the  former  as  well  as  the  grant  to  the  latter  must  be  not  less 
than  8,000  nor  more  than  12,000  lire  (i). 

Every  Commune,  which  is  or  has  been  the  centre  of  "  mandamento  " 
in  Marche  and  Umbria,  or,  as  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned,  every  commune 

(i)  These  sums  are  contributed  by  the  State  and  by  the  Savings-banks  of  Milan  and  Bo- 
logna in  the  same  proportion  in  which  they  contributed  for  the  creation  of  the  fund  of  agricul- 
tural credit  of  their  respective  districts.  The  agricultural  banks  shall  not  pay  any  interest 
for  the  first  ten  years  after  their  establishment  on  the  share  contributed  by  the  State  ;  from  the 
eleventh  j^ear  onward  and  for  a  period  of  50  years  they  shall  pay  interest  at  2  %  p.  a.  and  within 
such  period  repayment  shall  be  provided  for.  The  sums  contributed  by  the  Savings- 
banks  of  Milan  and  Bologna  shall  be  refunded  within  30  years,  beginning  from  the  first 
year  after  the  establishment  of  each  agricultural  bank,  the  establishment  of  which  shall  not 
be  postponed  beyond  5  years  from  the  promulgation  of  the  law.  The  Savings-Banks  of  Milan  and 
Bologna,  moreover,  shall  share  in  the  net  annual  profits  of  each  agricultural  bank  in  a  measure 
not  exceeding  3  %  p.  a.  on  the  sum  contributed  by  either  of  them  :  after  the  expiration  of 
10  years,  however,  from  the  establishment  of  the  agricultural  banks  such  share  in  the  net 
profit  will  be  converted  into  a  fixed  interest  of  3  %  p.  a. 
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having  a  population  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants,  must,  in  comphance 
v\ith  the  law,  possess  an  agricultural  bank.  The  savings  banks,  the  co- 
operative banks,  the  agricultural  societies  and  the  agricultural  s}-ndicates 
may,  however,  discharge  the  functions  of  agricultural  banks.  These  bod- 
ies shall,  nevertheless,  keep  these  functions  entirely  apart  from  any  other 
business  with  which  they  are  concerned. 

The  agricultural  banks  in  Marche  and  Umbria  are  authorised 
to  grant  loans  in  cash  to  agriculturists,  whether  they  be  landowners,  ten- 
ant-farmers, metayers,  or  holders  in  emphyteusis,  foi  the  follo\\'ing  pur- 
poses :  (a)  harvesting,  tillage,  seeds,  manures,  spraying  materials,  insecti- 
cides ;  {b)  to  furnish  the  holdings  with  live-stock,  feeding  stuffs,  machinery 
and  agricultural  implements,  plant  for  the  manipulation  and  conservation 
of  agricultural  produce,  and  for  ether  purposes  connected  with  the  work 
of  agriculture  ;  (c)  for  improving  and  enlarging  labourers'  dwellings  {case 
coloniche)  or  outhouses,  or  for  constructing  new  outhouses. 

The  loans  foi  any  of  the  purposes  indicated  under  {a)  must  not  exceed 
1,000  lire  nor  have  duration  beyond  one  year,  excepting  loans  for  manures, 
which  may  have  the  duration  of  two  years. 

Loans  granted  for  the  purposes  indicated  under  {b)  may  amount  to 
2,000  lire,  and  those  for  the  purchase  of  machinery  to  3,000  lire.  Neither 
ot  these  loans  may  have  a  greater  duration  than  5  years. 

Finally,  loans  required  for  the  purposes  indicated  under  [c]  may  amount 
to  4,000  lire  and  have  a  duration  of  9  years. 

For  such  operation  special  pri\'i1eges  and  fiscal  facilities  are  pro\'ided 
by  the  law. 

The  agricultural  banks  themselves,  moreover  are  authorised  to  carry 
on  the  following  operations  and  functions  of  an  agricultural  consortium: 
(i)  To  purchase  on  their  own  behalf  or  on  that  cf  others,  seeds,  ma- 
nures, spraying  materials,  insecticides,  goods,  produce,  livestock,  machinery 
and  implements,  to  be  distributed  among  the  members. 

(2)  To  sell,  on  their  own  behalf  and  that  cf  others  the  agricultural 
produce  of  local  agriculturists,  establishing  its  own  warehoases  for  deposit- 
ing and  selling  of  the  same  or  transporting  the  produce  itself  to  general 
warehouses. 

(3)  flaking  loans  guaranteed  by  the  deposit  of  such  agricultural 
produce  as  does  not  easily  deterioiate.  placing  the  said  produce  in  general 
warehouses. 

(4)  Ix)ans  of  agricultural  implements  and  machines  for  a  specified 
period,  the  cost  of  hire  to  be  regulated  by  a  tariff  approved  by  the  committee 
of  management  of  the  society. 

(5)  Sharing  with  other  societies  or  private  individuals  in  the  sale  and 
exportation  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  members  or  of  agriculturists 
^thin  the  district  in  which  the  consortium  operates. 

(6)  Testing,  analyses,  experiments,  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
correct  use  of  manures,  the  development  and  safe-guarding  of  local  in- 
terests by  means  of  itinerant  lectureships,  agricultural  schools  both  practi- 
cal and  special,  lectures,  publications  and  circulating  libraries. 
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The  agricultural  banks,  may  also,  where  required,  be  empowered  *to 
receive  savings  on  deposit  or  current  account.  On  advances  to  agricul- 
turists they  may  not  exact  an  interest  exceeding  5  %  (i). 

The  functions  attributed  b}  previous  laws  in  regaid  to  agricultural 
credit  to  the  central  institute,  namely,  the  rediscounting  of  bills  of  exchange 
drawn  by  farmers  upon  agricultural  banks  or  upon  bodies  acting  as  such, 
and  the  discounting  of  drafts  issued  bj-  the  banks  themselves,  are  carried 
on  according  to  the  terms  of  the  law  to  which  we  are  referring,  by  several 
bodies  (savings  banks  and  co-operative  banks)  each  01  v.hich,  however,  has 
the  option  to  carry  on  these  operations  or  not.  These  bodies  may  not  de- 
mand an  interest  exceeding  4  %  for  the  rediscount  of  the  bills  of  exchange 
drawn  by  farmers. 

Finally,  the  union  of  agricultural  banks  and  discounting  bodies,  vol- 
untarily associated,  forms  in  ]\Iarche  the  so-called  "  Federation  for  Agri- 
cultural Credit  in  IMarche  "  and  in  Umbria  the  "  Federation  for  Agricul- 
tural Credit  in  Umbria.  "  These  federations  are  constituted  autonomous 
bodies  for  the  distribution  and  management  of  the  funds  for  agri- 
cultural credit  in  ^larche  and  Umbria.  It  is  their  obligation  to  supph^ 
the  agricultural  banks  with  pecuniary  assistance  and  it  is  also  their  duty 
temporarily  to  invest  any  capital  not  already'  distributed.  F'ach  Federation 
is  managed  by  a  board  composed  of  nine  members,  four  elected  by  the  re- 
discounting  bodies,  four  b}^  the  agricultural  banks  and  one  bj"  the  itinerant 
lecturers  of  the  region. 

All  the  federated  bodies  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Ministrj^ 
of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce. 

Such,  in  outline,  is  the  I^aw  of  1910  ;  let  us  now  observe  its  results. 


§  2.  Results  obtained  and  requests  for  the  reform  of  the  law 

OF  the  2ND.   JANUARY,   I9IO. 

The  results  obtained  from  this  system,  were,  it  must  be  frankly  admit- 
ted, not  very  satisfactory  ;  in  fact  in  application  of  the  law  referred  to  there 
only  existed  in  all  up  to  December  31st.,  1913,  ten  agricultural  banks  in  Um- 
bria, having  325  members  ;  and  8  in  ]\Iarche,  having  220  members. 

The  8  agricultural  banks  established  in  ]\Iarche  at  the  end  of  December, 
1913,  had  laid  out  altogether  in  loans  on  the  security  of  bills  10,053  lire  in- 
cluding 5,555  lire  for  the  purchase  of  manures,  4,120  lire  for  the  purchase 
of  livestock  and  feeding  stuffs,  328  lire  for  the  purchase  of  seeds  and  50  lire 
for  cultivation  expenses.  The  banks  in  Umbria,  also,  had  granted  loans 
to  the  total  sum  of  28,543  lire  made  up  as  follows :  8,268  lire  for  the  purchase 
of  manures,  3,625  lire  for  cultivation  expenses,  15,950  lire  for  the  purchase 

(j.)  Farmers  residing  within  the  territory  [mandamento]  where  the  agricultural  bank  oper- 
ates, shall,  to  be  entitled  to  obtain  credit,  register  their  names  in  the  bank  and  contribute, 
even  by  instalments,  an  entrance  fee  not  exceedmg  5  lire. 
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of  livestock  and  farm  requisites  ;  450  liie  tor  seeds,  and  250  lire  tor  har- 
vesting expenses. 

The  cause  of  these  unsatisfactory  results  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to 
some  unfortunate  provisions  of  the  law,  and,  indeed,  above  all  it  is  due  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  fund  allocated  to  agricultmal  banks,  which,  as  ue  have 
seen,  varies  between  a  minimum  of  8,000  lire  and  a  marcimum  of  12,000  lire. 
We  may  remark  in  regard  to  this  that  only  two  loans  advanced  for  perman- 
ent improvements,  of  the  maximum  amount  01  4,000  lire  and  the 
maximum  duration  ot  9  years,  would  suffice  to  immobilise  for  nine  years 
the  fund  granted  to  an  agricultural  bank.  For  this  reason  it  is,  therefore, 
very  doubtf  vil,  considering  the  scantiness  of  the  means  placed  at  the  dispos- 
al of  the  agricultural  banks,  whether  it  was  desirable  that  the  law  should 
have  authorized  the  granting  of  such  loans  (i).  Another  pro\-ision  open  to 
ciiticism  is  that  which  leaves  it  optional  to  the  savings  banks  and  people's 
banks  to  rediscount  unmatured  bills  ot  the  agricultural  banks.  This  is 
in  fact  a  system  which  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages.  Surely 
it  is  an  indispensable  condition  in  order  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  sav- 
ings bank  and  the  people's  bank  to  carry  on  the  functions  of  a  discounting 
bank  that  such  work  shall  not  involve  an  excessive  amount  of  work  for 
them.  Xow  in  this  respect,  which  is  of  primary  impoitance.  the  pro\-isions 
of  the  law  which  prohibit,  as  is  known,  the  savings  bank  and  co-operative 
bank,  when  rediscounting  bills  of  agricultural  character,  from  exacting  an 
interest  higher  than  4  %  p.  a.,  cannot  be  entirely  approved  of.  The  limi- 
tations which  have  been  imposed  on  the  Banks  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  on  the 
Provincial  Bank  of  Basilicata  and  the  Ademprivili  Banks  of  Sardegna  have 
been  introduced  into  the  present  law,  perhaps  without  sufficient  considera- 
tion, it  not  ha\-ing  been  realised  that  the  savings  banks  of  Marche  and  Um- 
bria,  as  well  as  the  people's  banks,  o^ving  to  the  scanty  means  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  the  greater  cost  to  them  of  those  means,  cannot  alv.ays  conven- 
iently give  credit  at  such  a  lov*  rate  ot  interest. 

To  the  insufficiency  of  the  endowment  funds  of  the  agricultural  banks 
and  to  the  difficulty  the\  find  in  obtaining  rediscounts  at  the  fixed  rate  of 
4  °o,  we  may  add  the  inconvenient  tormality  prescribed  for  the  granting 
of  loans,  and  we  may  also  further  notice  the  excessively  restrictive  charac- 
ter of  certain  pro\asions  embodied  in  the  regulations  tor  the  execution  of  the 
law.  Hence  the  necessity,  widely  admitted,  of  introducing  some  amend- 
ments which  have  recently  been  discussed  and  formulated  in  the  resolu- 
tion unanimously  (2)  approved  at  the  Congress  of  the  delegates  of  the  agri- 

•ultural  institutions  in    Marche   held  at    Ancona,  13th.  December,  1914, 

vherein  it  was  proposed  as  follows : 


(i)  It  is  rather  an  excessive  latitude  that  the  maximum  duration  of  loans  for  supnh-ing 
Idings  with  livestock,  foodstuffs,  rural  implements  and  plant  for  the  handling  of  aaricultural 
pducts,  has  been  fixed  at  5  vf^ars. 

(2)  See  also  in  this  connecUon  the  review  Crcdito  e  Coaperaztatw,  Rome,  X<x  5.  ist. 
-rch,  191 5. 
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(i)  That  the  agricultural  banks  which  according  to  the  law  were  tQ. 
be  established  should  be  diminished  in  number  but  given  a  larger  sphere  of 
operations,  acting  preferabh'  in  conjunction  with  agricultural  "  consor- 
tiums "  and  with  syndicates  legally  constituted,  providing  them  moreover 
with  subsidies  proportionate  to  the  area  and  population  of  their  respective 
zones  of  action  ; 

(2)  That  the  agricultural  banks  should  be  explicitly  authorized  to 
receive  deposits,  issue  shares  and  interest-bearing  bonds  without  the  formal- 
ities at  present  required  by  the  law ; 

(3)  That  the  rate  of  interest  should  not  be  fixed  and  that  interest 
should  be  payable  in  advance,  for  periods  of  four  or  six  months,  even  in 
the  case  of  long  period  loans  ; 

(4)  That  the  regulations  of  the  agricultural  banks  should  also  deal 
with  loans  for  improving  and  enlarging  labourers'  dwellings  (case  coloniche} 
and  outhouses  or  for  building  new  outhouses  (i)  ; 

(5)  That  a  large  rediscount  should  be  secured  to  the  agricultural 
banks,  giving  them  liberty  to  go  where  they  think  fit  to  obtain  it,  and  provid- 
ing in  such  a  manner  that  the  State  should  cover  the  difference  between 
the  exceptional  interest  to  be  provided  by  the  law  for  agricultural  opera- 
tions and  the  interest  current  in  the  market  ; 

(6)  That  the  agricultural  banks  may  be  able  to  discount  the  bills 
drawn  by  agricultural  consortiums  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  law 
on  agricultural  credit  in  Liguria  ; 

(7)  That  the  provisions  concerning  the  granting  of  loans  should  be 
simplified  as  much  as  possible,  placing  greater  reliance  upon  the  safety 
of  agricultural  loans  and  the  personal  honesty  of  the  farmers  ; 

(8)  That  the  Savings  Banks  of  ]\Iilan  and  Bologna  should  dispense 
with  interest  on  the  sums  advanced  for  at  least  ten  years,  as  the  State 
does,  and  that  the  reimbursement  of  the  said  sums  commence  not  earlier 
than  the  eleventh  year  from  the  date  of  the  amendment  of  the  law. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  keeping  these  requests  in  mind,  as  well  as  those 
formulated  for  Umbria  b^^  its  agricultural  institutions,  and  giving  due  value 
to  both,  a  practical  amendment  of  the  lyaw  of  the  2nd.  January,  1910,  may 
be  effected,  which,  if  at  the  first  moment  of  its  application  it  has  met  with 
some  difficulties,  nevertheless  will  bring,  when  amended,  no  slight 
advantanges  to  agriculture  in  the  regions  ot  IMarche  and  Umbria. 


§  3.  Principal  provisions  of  the  law  of  the  6th.  juty,  1912, 

concerning  agricultural  credit  in  liguria.  j 

The  latest  law  promulgated  in  Italy  on  agricultural  credit  is  that  torj 
lyiguria  of  the  6th.  July,  1912,  with  which  satisfaction  has  been  given  to  long-i 

(i)  These  loans  have  not  yet  been  able  to  be  elfected,  owing  to  the  scantiness  of  thj 
means  at  the  disposal  of  agricultural  banks  ;  hence  the  reason  that  many  banks  have  entirely 
abolished  them  in  their  regulations. 
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Standing  and  often  repeated  solicitations  of  Ligurian  agriculturists  that 
the  beneficial  effect  of  agricultviral  ciedit,  granted  already  to  other  regions 
of  Southern,  Central  and  Insular  Italy,  should  be  extended  to  their  region 
as  well. 

The  reasons  for  such  repeated  solicitations  is  to  be  found,  as  is  well 
known,  in  the  serious  crisis  which  has  afflicted  Liguria  for  so  many  3.  ears,  in 
consequence  of  the  diminished  production  of  oil,  which  is  the  principal  pro- 
duct of  that  region  —  a  crisis  which  has  driven  capital  out  of  agriculture, 
placing  the  rural  classes  in  continually  increasing  difficulties.  Nor  were 
there  co-operative  credit  societies  (rural  banks  and  people's  banks)  to  pro- 
vide the  means  required  for  the  ctiltivation  of  land  as  such  institutions 
do  not  exist  in  Liguria.  Hence  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  central  cred- 
it institute  for  the  purpose  of  uplifting  agriculture  in  the  districts  in 
which  it  was  most  depressed  and  of  encouraging  the  foundation  of  co-oper- 
ative societies  as  an  effective  instrument  for  the  diffusion  of  credit  itself. 
It  is  precisely  this  object  which  the  law  has  in  \'iew. 

It  pro\'ides  for  the  fotmdation  of  an  "  Institute  of  Agricultural  Credit 
for  Liguria  "  with  its  headquarters  at  Porto  Maurizio,  furnished  with  an 
initial  fund  of  500,000  lire  (i)  and  authorized  to  perform  the  following 
operations  :  (i)  discounting  of  bills  held  by  the  intermediate  bodies  and 
drawn  by  farmers  to  meet  the  various  needs  of  their  operations,  \'iz.  {a)  cul- 
tivation, (b)  harvesting,  (c)  seeds,  (d)  manures,  {e)  insecticides  and  spray- 
ing mateiials,  (/)  furnishing  the  holdings  with  livestock,  feedings  stuffs,  ma- 
chinery and  implements,  (g)  the  hiie  of  machinery  and  other  implements, 
{h)  for  the  granting  of  loans  on  the  security  of  such  agricultural  produce  as 
will  not  deteriorate,  deposited  and  placed  in  general  warehouses  ;  {2)  the 
opening  of  current  accounts  in  favour  of  the  intermediate  bodies  or  the  dis- 
counting of  bills  directly  issued  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
means  for  the  collective  purchase  of  agricultural  requirements  and  for 
making  advances  to  members  in  case  of  collective  sale  of  their  produce,  etc. 

The  rtu'al  banks,  the  agricultural  consortiums,  and  all  other  institu- 
tions legally  established  which  include  amongst  their  functions  the  gi\"ing 
of  agricultural  credit,  are  authorized  to  act  as  intermediate  bodies. 

The  law  in  question  reinforces  the  fundamental  principle  of  Italian 
legislation  on  agricoltural  credit,  vnz.  the  granting  of  credit  to  agricul- 
turists not  directly  but  through  the  medium  of  smaller  local  bodies.  The 
law  itself,  moreover,  provides  adequate  means  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  these  bodies,  establishing  in  their  favour  annual  donations  and 
prizes.  Only  exceptionally  and  when  authorised  b>  the  Government ,  can  the 
direct  loans  be  made  without  the  inter\-ention  of  intermediate  bodies  in 
those  Communes  wherein  the  intermediate  bodies  do  not  exist  or  do  rot 
carry  on  similar  operations. 


(i)  This  fnnd  is  further  augmented  bj'  the  residue  of  the  sum  of  1,000,000  lire  laid  out  by 
virtue  of  the  same  law  (sec.  13)  for  assisting  proprietors  damaged  in  their  properties  by  foods 
and  tidal  inimdations  in  the  pro\-inces  of  Genoa  and  Porto  Maurizio  toward  the  end  of  1910. 
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It  is,  however,  an  essential  condition  of  obtaining  the  above  mention-, 
ed  loans,  that  their  application  to  some  agricultural  purpose  should  be 
clearly  proved.  With  this  object  the  persons  to  whom  the  said  loans  may- 
be advanced  are  specified  by  the  law.  They  are :  proprietors,  holders  in 
emphyteusis,  usufructuaries  who  directly  manage  the  holdings,  meta- 
yers or  share-tenants,  tenants  of  holdings  who  have  not  sublet  them. 
It  is,  moreover,  provided  that  the  holdings  in  favour  of  which  the  loan 
is  requested  should  be  situated  within  the  sphere  of  operations  of  the 
Institute  which  makes  these  loans,  and  that  in  the  application  for  loans 
there  should  be  indicated  the  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  put. 

Such  loans  as  are  indicated  above  from  letter  (a)  to  letter  (/)  must 
never  exceed  i,ooo  lire  in  amount  nor  one  year  in  duration  except 
loans  for  biennial  crops  and  manuring,  the  duration  of  which  may  be 
extended  to  two  years  and  loans  for  the  purchase  of  livestock  and  machin- 
ery, the  amount  and  duration  of  which  may  be  extended  to  3,000  lire  and 
3  years  respectively.  lyastly,  advances  on  the  security  of  produce  deposited 
may  not  have  a  duration  above  one  year  and  the  amount  granted  shall 
be  proportionate  to  the  value  of  the  produce  given  in  pledge.  Thus,  loans 
on  cereals  may  be  granted  up  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  75  %  of  their  mar- 
ket value  ;  on  wine,  vinegar  and  spirits  not  exceeding  40  %  ;  on  oil  not 
more  than  60  %. 

Ivoans  shall  be  granted  by  the  Institute  of  Agricultural  Credit  for 
Liguria  at  an  interest  not  exceeding  4  i/o  %  per  annum  to  intermediate 
bodies  and  these  bodies  shall  never  charge  their  members  an  interest 
of  more  than  i  34  %  P^^  annum  above  that  charged  by  the  said  institute. 
The  loans  are  guaranted  by  the  capital  of  the  intermediate  bodies,  if  they 
are  on  a  limited  liability  basis,  and  by  the  possessions  of  the  members  of 
the  intermediary  banks,  if  the  liability  of  the  members  is  unHmited.  The 
amount  of  the  advances  obtainable  varies,  therefore,  according  to  the  capital 
and  the  nature  of  the  guarantee  given  by  the  intermediate  bodies.  These 
bodies,  in  turn,  enjoy  special  privileges,  viz.,  the  conventional  privilege 
conferred  by  the  I^aw  of  the  23rd.  January,  1887 ;  the  legal  privilege  con- 
ferred by  Section  1958  of  the  ItaHan  Civil  Code  in  favour  of  loans  granted 
for  harvesting,  cultivation  and  seeds,  and  extended  by  the  I^aw  of  the  7th. 
July,  1901,  to  loans  granted  for  manures  and  spraying  material  and  in- 
secticides. The  latter  privilege,  as  far  as  the  manuring  and  biennial  crops 
are  concerned,  may  be  exercised  not  only  on  the  produce  of  the  current 
year  but  also  on  that  of  the  succeding  year. 

With  regard  to  the  fiscal  treatment,  the  stamp  duty,  the  register  duty 
and  the  mortgage  duty,  due  on  all  deeds  and  written  agreements  in  con- 
nection with  the  operations  carried  on  by  the  Central  Institute  and  the 
intermediate  institutes,  are  reduced  to  half. 

As  we  have  now  before  us  the  vStatement  of  the  first  year's  opera- 
tions of  this  new  institute,  we  think  it  wll  be  interesting  to  the  reader 
if  we  set  out  the  principal  results  obtained  by  it  during  that  year. 
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§  4.  The  first  year's  work  of  the  institute 
of  agricultltial  credit  for  liguria. 

The  Institute  of  Agricultural  Credit  for  Liguria  began  its  operations 
on  the  6th.  of  August,  1914,  so  that  its  work  during  the  first  year  was  con- 
fined to  a  period  of  5  months. 

In  this  period  credit  was  given  by  the  Institute  to  30  different  inter- 
mediate bodies  for  the    total  sum  of  400,000  hre  distributed  as  follows  : 

Credit  given  to  Intermediate  Institutes  in  1914 


District 

Agricultural 
Consortiums 

Rural  Banks 

Co-operative 
Societies 

Total 

(CirconJario) 

;>ro. 

.\niount 

No. 

Amount 

Xo. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

Albenga  

.       '     I' 

20,000 

5 

30,000 

_ 

6 

50,000 

Chia\-aii  .   ; 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Genova 

I 

100,000 

I 

50,000 

— 

— 

2 

150,000 

Porto  Maxirizio  .... 

I 

30,000 

4 

75,000 

7 

53,000 

12 

158.000 

San  Remo 

2 

40,000 

4 

75,000 

— 

— 

6 

115  000 

Savona 

;    I 

5,000 

— 

— 

I 

3,000 

2 

8,000 

Spezia 

2 

17.535 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,  2 

17,535 

Total  .    . 

•    :  8 

212,535 

14 

230,000 

8 

56,000 

30 

498,535 

The  various  intermediate  institutes  availed  themselves  of  this  credit 
in  1914  to  the  following  extent  :  the  agricultural  consortiums  for  117,356 
Hre ;  the  rural  banks  for  31,820  lire ;  the  co-operative  societies  for  6,172  Hre : 
155,000  Hre  in  aU. 

It  is  also  important  to  know  how  the  different  sums  borrowed  from 
the  Institute  have  been  emplo^-ed,  as  this  indicates  the  extensive  sphere 
of  action  of  agricultural  credit.   The  foHowing  are  the   data  in  question  : 

For  Manuring      Hre  67,697 

Spra^-ing  materials "  9,971 

Seeds "  5,^91 

I/ivestock "  4,104 

Feeding-stuffs "  3,335 

Machinery  and  implements "  3,301 

HandHng  of  produce "  2,750 

Harvesting "  2.100 

Cultivation "  ^>775 

Sundry "  55-297 
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Of  these  sums,  96,654  lire  represent  discounts  iind  59,570  rediscounts.-- 
The  law  which  established  agricultural  credit  in  Umbria  has  concern- 
ed itself  chiefly  in  the  encouragement  of  the  holders  of  small  property, 
as  is  shown  by  the  provision  that  loans  should  never  exceed  the  sum  of 
1,000  lire.  We  shall  now  see  in  fact,  that  the  credit  granted  by  the  inter- 
mediate bodies  to  their  own  members  has  been  effected  in  small  sums. 
This  is  apparent  from  the  following  table  : 

Amounts   not    exceeding 


100 

lire 

Xo. 

of  loans  51 

200 

"    78 

300 

45 

400 

32 

500 

15 

600 

4 

700 

4 

800 

5 

900 

I 

1,000 

4 

As  to  security,  225  loans  were  guaranteed  by  legal  privilege  and  14 
in  other  ways. 

The  summary  tables  above  given  indicate  the  importance  of  the  In- 
stitute, which  from  the  beginning  has  done  a  considerable  amount  of  work. 
Its  operations  will  further  be  extended  and  enlarged  progressively  as  the 
intermediate  bodies  —  which  are  still  too  few  in  number  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  an  entire  region,  being  not  more  than  30  —  are  formed.  For 
this  purpose  a  special  propagandist  bureau  for  the  promotion  of  rural 
banks  and  co-operative  societies  is  provided. 

The  Management  Committee  of  the  Institute,  in  view  of  the  credit 
for  agricultural  improvements  required  particularly  in  those  districts  situ- 
ated on  the  sea-border  where  eventual  transformation  from  olivegroves 
to  orchards,  market  gardens  or  flower  gardens  may  produce  nmch  great- 
er wealth,  has  asked  the  IVIinistry  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce 
to  authorise  the  Institute  itself. 

(i)  To  advance  loans  secured  by  mortgage  and  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  10  years  or  to  issue  bills  of  exchange  against  government  bonds 
or  similar  securities  in  favour  of  the  landowners  of  Lignria  for  an  amount 
not  exceeding  1,000  lire  for  each  holding  or  3,000  hre  for  each  landowner 
for  any  of  the  following  objects  : 

{a)  to  supply  the  holdings  with  drinking  water  and  irrigation ; 

{b)  for  the  cost  of  converting  olivegroves  into  other  systems  of  cul- 
tivation ; 

(c)  for  the  expense  required  for  the  establishment  of  new  vine- 
yards and  for  the  replanting  with  American  vines  of  those  destroyed 
by  phylloxera. 

(2)  To  advance  loans  on  mortgage  to  co-operative  societies  legally 
established  in    I^iguria  of  the  amounts  necessary  to  cover  the  expenses 
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of  installing  or  reconstructing  co-operative  mechanical  presses,  cc -operative 
wine-cellars,  co-operative  dairies,  etc. 

In  these  suggestions  advanced  by  the  Management  Committee  a  new- 
sphere  of  action  is  outUned,  wherein  the  Institute  of  Agricvdtural  Credit 
for  Liguria  may  prove  itself  extremely  useful. 


2.  MISCELLANEOUS  NEWS. 


I.  —  Recent  PRo\^SIONS  for  agriclxtural  credit  in  Sardinia.  — 
To  improve  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  »Sardinia,  depressed  for  many 
reasons  which  cannot  be  here  set  forth,  the  Law  of  the  6th.  July,  1914. 
Xo.  665  (i)  was  recently  enacted.  This  law  contains,  amongst  others,  the 
follo\\ang  important  pro\nsions  relating  to  agricultural  credit. 

The  sums  of  1,200,000  lire  and  1,000,000  lire  shall  be  advanced  to  the 
«  Ademprivile  «  banks  of  Cagliari  and  Sassari  respectively  (which  are,  as 
is  known,  the  two  most  important  banks  in  the  island  which  carry  on  agri- 
cultural credit)  by  the  Deposit  and  Loan  Bank  [Cassa  Deposito  e  Prestito) 
at  an  interest  of  2  °^  per  annun  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  operations 
of  agricultural  credit.  The  proceeds  realized  by  the  above  mentioned  banks 
out  of  the  sale  of  their  real  property  of  "  ademprivile  "  character  shall 
likewise  be  allocated  to  this  purpose. 

The  said  banks  shall  not  exact  an  interest  higher  than  3  ^2  °o  P^J"  ^'^" 
num  on  operations  of  agricultural  character  ;  and  in  order  to  encourage  a 
wider  development  of  these  operations  the  law.  moreover.  pro\'id€s  that  the 
two  aforesaid  banks  shall  establish  an  agency  in  every  capital  of  a  district 
{circondario). 

Further,  exceptional  loans  at  an  interest  of  only  1^2  °o  shall  be  advanc- 
ed until  the  year  1918  up  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  a  total  of  2,000.000 
lire  to  suchlando^\Tiers  and  holders  in  emph^-teusis  as  will  undertake  the  s^'s- 
tematic  and  scientific  improvement  of  lands,  adaptation  of  lands  for  irri- 
gation or  for  experiments  in  dry-farming  and  the  construction  of  stables 
and  shelters  for  livestock.  Such  loans  shall  have  a  duration  of  30  years, 
with  the  priWlege  given  to  borrowers  of  discharging  the  obligation  in  a 
shorter  time.  The  borrowers  during  the  first  five  years  shall  pay  only  the 
interest.  During  the  twenty-five  succeeding  years  to  the  interest  will  be 
added  the  repa].-ment  instalments. 

(i)  See  the  Gazzetta  L'fficiah  del  regno  d' Italia,  N"  169,  17th.  July,  1914. 
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Finally  the  law  provides  for  the  institution  in  the  chief  town  of  a'- 
district  {circondario)  of  an  itinerant  lectureship  or  a  branch  of  such  and 
also  that  in  each  such  place  there  shall  be  a  stock-breeding  establishment 
for  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs.  It  further  provides  for  the  institution  of  a  prac- 
tical course  of  agricultural  education  for  adults  and  youths,  dealing  prin- 
cipally with  the  agriculture,  arboriculture  and  horticulture  of  the  various 
regions  of  Sardinia,  and  for  making  gratuitous  grants  of  seeds,  chemical 
manures  and  other  agricultural  requisites  to  small  farmers,  as  well  as  for 
the  gratuitous  use  by  these  last  of  machinery  and  agricultural  implements 
through  the  medium  of  the  itinerant  lectureships.  Finally  the  law  provides 
for  the  discovery  and  raising  of  underground  water  for  drinking  purposes, 
for  watering  cattle,  or  for  irrigation  en  a  small  scale,  in  the  various  regions 
of  the  Island,  the  more  urgent  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  State  whilst 
notable  assistance  is  given  to  private    enterprise  of  the   same  character. 


2.  —  The  financiai.  position  of  the  ordinary  savings  banks 
AT  THE  END  OF  1913  (i).  —  With  the  help  of  the  latest  official  reports 
we  can  summarise  the  financial  position  of  the  188  savings  banks  on 
the  31st.  December,  1913  (2).  At  this  date  their  assets  amounted  in  all 
to  348,641,457  lire.  They  consisted  of  an  "  endowment  fund  "  to  the 
amoimt  of  1,684,905  lire  ;  of  reserve  fund  to  the  amount  of  303,995,317  lire ; 
of  a  special  fund  to  cover  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  treasury  bonds 
and  eventual  losses  to  the  amount  of  28,409,880,  lire  as  well  as  of  other 
funds  to  the  amount  of  14,551,455  lire. 

The  liabilities  of  the  188  banks  amounted  in  all  to  2,913,332,362  lire 
distributed  as  follows  :  Savings  deposits,  2,657,663,873  lire  ;  deposits 
on  current  account,  69,617,476  lire;  debits  to  other  banks  17,906,602; 
balances  on  current  account  9,704,700  lire ;  loans  obtained  against  securi- 
ties belonging  to  the  Institutes,  22,233,071  lire ;  carry  over,  43,289,945  lire; 
holders  of  rediscounted  bills  6,679,263 ;  sundry  debits  and  other  liabili- 
ties, 85,697,492. 

The  liabilities  of  the  banks  are,  therefore,  mainly  constituted  bj^  the 
savings  deposits,  which  are  distributed  in  the  various  districts  as  follows : 


(i)  See  in  connection  with  this:  "  Casse  di  risparmio  ordinarie.  Riassunto  per  provincia, 
per  compartimenti  e  per  il  Regno  della  situazione  dei  conti  delle  casse  In  esercizio  al  31  Dicem- 
bre  1913"  {Ordinary  Savings  Banks.  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Financial  Condition  of  the  Banks 
working  up  to  December  191 3  in  each  province,  department  and  region  in  the  kingdom).  Ministry 
Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce,  General  Direction  of  Credit.  Thrift,  Cooperation  and 
Social  Insurance.  Superintendence  of  Credit  and  Thrift  Institutes. 

(2)  On  the  condition  of  the  ordinary'  Savings  Banks  in  Italy  up  to  ist.  December,  1912, 
see  our  Bulletin,  Januaiy  1913,  page  85  et  sqcj. 
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Lombardy 863,121,259    lire 

Tuscany 347,802,678 

Pil?dmont 321,448,994 

Emilia 298,889,147 

Veneto 231,332,176 

Campania i56,327o33 

Latium 127,356,721 

Sicily 95.344.538 

Marche 80,982,033 

Liguria 57,810,047 

Umbria 37.523.833 

Calabria 19,577,397 

Abruzzi  e  Molise 16,182,082 

Apulia 2,694,059 

Basilicata 771,576 

The  greater  bulk  of  the  savings  is,  therefore,  obtained  in  the  richest 
and  most  thickly  populated  regions  of  Italy:  Tuscany,  Piedmont,  Emilia, 
Veneto  which  lay  claim  to  200,000,000  lire  of  savings  each. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  principal  items  of  the  assets.  Up  to  the  31st. 
December,  191 3,  the  assets  amounted  to  3,285,166,142  lire  subdi\4ded  as 
follows  : 

Ivire 

Cash 36,052,210 

Treasury  Bonds 117,760,601 

Stock  issued  by  and  guaranteed  by  the  State 1,013,571,709 

Land  securities 112,375,875 

Sundry  securities 65,395,579 

Carry  over 68,460,737 

Deposits  in  other   banks 33,302,117 

Credits  due  from  other  banks  (i) 36,535,444 

Loans  and  current  accounts 49,556,324 

Bills  in   hand 562,027,993 

Mortgage    loans    and    current    accoimts    guaranteed    by 

mortgage 550,149,110 

Credits  on  note  of  hand  and  current  accounts  guaranteed 

by  bills 441,229,143 

Special  operations 76. 955. 485 

Overdue  bills 10,890,895 

Other  credit  items iii  479.920 


(i)  l,oans  and  Current  accounts  granted  against  stocks  issued  by  or  guaranteed   by  the 
State  against  land  securities,  other  similar  securities,  articles  of  value  and  gocds. 
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The  most  important  credit  item  is,  therefore,  the  one  consisting'in 
securities  issued  or  guaranteed  by  the  State,  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  found  to  belong  to  the  following  Savings  Banks  : 

Bank  of  Lombardy 424,524,291  lire 

Bank  of  Tuscan^' 138.654,023  lire 

Bank  of  Campania 114,480,841  lire 

Bank  of  Piedmont 105,444,827  lire 

The  next  most  important  item  is  that  of  the  bills  in  hand,  in  regard 
to  which  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  ordinary  savings  banks,  owing 
to  their  nature,  limit  their  action  to  the  discounting  of  bills  of  absolute 
saf et> . 

In  some  regions,  however,  where  the  banks  are  fewer  in  number  and 
where  no  branches  of  important  banks  exist  they  suppl}'  this  deficiency 
by  allowing  greater  latitude  in  discounting  bills.  Thus,  for  example,  it  occurs 
that  in  the  Abruzzi  and  Molise  out  of  the  total  assets  of  the  Banks  amount- 
ting  to  21,169,156  lire,  the  bills  in  hand  represent  10,602,021  lire.  In  Um- 
bria  out  of  total  assets  of  44,805,039  lire  the  bills  in  hand  alone  amount 
to  18,841,343  lire,  etc. 

Another  item  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  their  operations 
consists  of  mortgage  loans  and  current  accounts  guaranteed  by  mortgage. 
In  fact  the  mortgage  loans  in  Ivombardy  represent  21.5  %  of  the  total 
assets;  in  Tuscany  20.9  %  ;  in  Latium  32.2  %. 

Even  the  loans  on  note  of  hand  appear  in  the  assets  of  the  banks  for 
a  considerable  sum,  amounting  in  all  to  441,129,143  lire.  The  highest  figure 
of  all  the  regions  is  that  relating  to  Lombardy,  which  at  the  end  of  1913 
showed  loans  on  note  of  hand  outstanding  to  the  amount  of  99,798,050  lire 
out  of  total  assets  amounting  to  1,038,376,662  lire. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

Herrick  (Myron  T.)  and  Ixgalls  (R.)  :  Rural  Credits  :  I<and  and  Co-operative,     i  vol.  in  3\o, 
pp.   519.     D.  Appleton  and  Co.     Xew  York,   1914. 

Mr.  Myron  T.  Herrick,  until  quite  recenth*  the  United  States  ambass- 
ador at  Paris,  is  already  recognised  as  a  careful  student  of  the  whole  subject 
of  agricultural  credit  and  a  soimd  authority  upon  the  question  of  adapting 
European  systems  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  American  agriculture.  In 
1912,  at  the  request  of  President  Taft  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States  embassies  in  Germany,  Italy  and  other  countries,  he  prepared  a 
"  Preliminary  Report  on  Land  and  Agricultural  Credit, ''  and  the  present 
volume,  though  it  is  an  unofficial  publication,  may  be  regarded  as  Mr. 
Herrick's  final  report. 

Rural  Credits  is  in  the  main  a  description  of  existing  credit  systems  in 
European  and  other  countries,  but  contains  in  addition  a  number  of 
chapters  of  well-balanced  criticism  in  which  principles  are  expounded  and 
examined.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  descriptive  chapters  are 
exceedingly  well  done.  The  author  has  aimed,  as  he  says,  at  making  his 
information  "  comprehensive  and  accurate  ",  and  he  has  succeeded  in 
his  intention ;  but  it  is  to  the  critical  chapters  in  which  principles  are 
discussed  with  special  reference  to  American  conditions  that  most  readers 
wiU  turn. 

As  far  as  land  mortgage  credit  is  concerned,  ^Ir.  Herrick  pronounces 
unhesitatingly  in  favour  of  the  Landscbaft  type  of  credit  association,  and 
anticipates  no  real  difficulty  in  adapting  it  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  American 
farmer  for  long-term  credit.  He  finds  nothing  to  praise  in  the  Wisconsin 
Land  Mortgage  Associations  Act  of  1913,  and  a  good  deal  to  criticise  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Land  Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York,  established 
in  191 4.  With  respect  to  co-operative  agricultural  credit  he  favours  a 
system  built  upon  small  independent  local  associations  of  the  Raitteisen 
t^-pe.  and  he  criticises  se\erely  the  credit  union  laws  of  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  the  few  other  States  which  have  passed  special  laws.     The 
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restrictive  provisions  which  hamper  these  laws  render  them  useless 'for 
rural  banking  and  credit.  They  are  designed  to  encourage  thrift  among,, 
and  provide  credit  to,  a  class  economically  much  weaker  than  the  American 
tarming  class. 

The  author,  indeed,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  undesirable  to  pass  special 
laws  for  co-operative  credit  alone,  and  would  prefer  that  one  general  co- 
operative law  be  passed  in  each  State  to  regulate  the  organisation  of  co- 
operativ^e  societies  of  all  kinds.  This  he  claims,  would  make  for  simplicity, 
so  that  in  course  of  time  the  distinctive  features  in  the  organisation  and 
management  of  a  co-operative  society  would  become  standardised  and  be 
readily  understood. 

The  name  of  Mr.  R.  Ingalls  appears  with  that  of  Mr.  Herrick  on  the 
title  page  of  the  volume,  but  the  preface  is  written  by  the  latter  alone  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  opinions  expressed  are  his. 


ITALY, 


B.\xco  Di  Xapoli  Cassa  di  Risparmio:  Credito  Agrario  ;  Relazione  suU'esercizio  1914, 
(Report  for  the  year  1914  on  the  Agricultural  Credit  Transactions  of  the  Savings  Bank 
Section  of  the  Bank  of  Naples). 

This  is  a  report  on  the  agricultural  credit  operations,  in  1914,  of  the 
Savings  Bank  Section  of  the  Bank  of  Naples,  working,  in  South  Italy  and 
Sardinia,  under  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  7th  July,  1901  and  2nd  Feb- 
ruar}',  191 1.  On  31st  December,  1914,  the  intermediate  institutionsf  or  the 
distribution  of  credit  to  the  agriculturists  —  agricultural  and  rural  banks, 
consortiums,  agricultural  loan  banks,  peoples'  banks,  etc.  numbered  2,080. 
Of  this  number  only  1,149  were  classed  as  "  Good  "  by  the  Bank  of 
Naples,  only  these,  that  is  to  say,  were  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  agricultural 
credit.  Of  this  number,  687  were  enjoying  cash  credits  from  the  Bank  for 
a  total  amount  of  26,003,600  francs.  The  total  of  all  the  agricultural  credit 
transactions  of  the  Savings  Bank  Section  during  the  year  amounted  to 
13,934,159  francs  40  centimes,  distributed  thus :  bills  rediscounted  for  the 
intermediate  institutions,  10,933,853  francs  35  centimes;  direct  loans  to  agri- 
cultirists  565,757  francs  85  centimes;  discount  transactions  with  intermed- 
iary institutions,  2,434,548  francs  30  centimes.  During  the  thirteen 
years  of  activity,  more  than  74  million  francs  have  been  distributed  in  loans 
to  the  cultivators  of  South  Italy  and  Sardinia.  The  Province  which 
has  received  the  largest  amount  is  Foggia  (22,648,140  francs),  followed  by 
Aquila  (7,547,165),  Caserta  (6,942,461)  and  Bari  (6,360,558). 
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Banco  di  Sicilia.  Rexdicoxto  del  Coxsiglio   di  AiiMrN-i5TR.\zioxE    sxtl    ser\tzio    del 
CREDiTO  AGR.\Rio  E  BiL.\xcio  coxsuxxrvo  E3ERCIZIO  1914.     125  pp.  Palermo,  195. 

From  this  report  on  the  transactions  of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Sec- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  Sicily  in  1914  it  appears  that  the  number  of  institutions 
enjo3ring  cash  credits  from  the  Bank,  at  the  end  of  that  year,  was  335, 
distributed  in  190  out  of  the  357  communes  in  tbe  Island,  %\-ith  59,000 
members,  an  owned  capital  of  3,673,711  francs,  and  a  fiduciary  capital  of 
233,501,778  francs.  The  total  of  the  cash  credits  opened  in  favour  of 
these  institutions  was  18,579,500  francs. 

The  transactions  during  the  year  nimibered  39,286  for  a  total  of 
13,7^6,159  thus  distributed  :  39,161  transactions  with  intermediate  insti- 
tutions for  13,694,084  francs  (rediscount  9,734,464  frs.  94  cms. ;  direct  dis- 
count 3,959,649  frs.  84  cms.)  ;  125  transactions  with  individuals  for 
52,075  francs.  The  total  sum  of  the  transactions  was  distributed  among  the 
different  provinces  as  follows  : 

Trapani  2,857,712  francs,  Palermo  2,372,193  frs.,  Caltanissetta 
2,135,099  frs.,  Girgenti  1,883,491  frs.,  Caltagirone  1,856,195  frs. ,  S^-racuse 
1,590,084 frs.,  Catania  648,819  frs.,  Messina  402,564,  frs.;  The  loans  granted 
in  1914  fall  into  three  groups  with  respect  to  their  utilisation  :  loans  for 
seed,  manure,  cultivation  and  harvesting  9,276,529  francs  ;  for  machines, 
implements,  livestock  and  farm  supplies  510,010  francs;  direct  loans  to 
intermediate  institutions  3,959,619  francs. 


Part  IV:  Miscellaneous 


AUSTRIA. 


FARM  TEXAXCY  CONTRACTS  IX  SOUTHERN  AUSTRIA. 


SOURCES : 

Das  Kolonat  in  Gorz  und  Gradisca  etc.  .  .  dargestellt  auf  Grtind  einer  Lm  Anftrage  des  k.  k. 
Ackerbaiiministeriums  im  Fnihlinge  1908  vorgenommenen  Bereisiing  dieser  Lander  durch 
Hofrat  Prof.  Dr.  HERiDL\xx  Ritter  vox  Schullerx  zv  Sch.\ttexhofex,  II,  verbesserte 
Aixflage,  Wien  1909,  Hof  und  Staatsdruckerei  (Farm  Contracts  in  Garizia  and  Gradisca 
According  to  Reports  of  a  Commission  Appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  the  spring 
of  igoS.BytfieAulicCouncillor  Prof. Dr  H. Ritter  ion  Schullern  zu  Schattenhofen.  2nd  edition 
revised,  Vienna,  1909,  Court  and  State  Printing  Press,  in  S°,  pp.  121). 

Zur  Lage  der  Lehnbauem  im  Osterrr  .  Frianl.  Ein  Beitrag  zum  Studium  der  Kolonatsfrage 
von  Pitrs  Me\'er,  Generalsekretar  des  Verbandes  landw.  Genossenschaften  im  Frianl. 
Gorz,  1909  (Condition  of  Farm  Tenants  in  A  ustrian  Friuli.  A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Farm 
Contracts.  By  Pius  Meyer,  Secretary  General  of  the  A  gricultural  Co-operative  Societies  of  Friuli. 
Gorizia,  1909,  pp.  20). 

Bericht  Uber  Die  am  10.  Jul'i  1910  ztr  Gorz  abgeh.\ltexe  Protest  vers  ammlx:^-g  der  Gruxd- 

BESITZER  DER   PR0\'IXZ   GORZ  UXD  GR.\DISC\  GEGEX  DIE  AXGRIFFE  .KTTP  DAS   KOLONWTS- 

system,  Gorz,  1910  (Report  of  a  Meeting  held  at  Gorizia  on  10th  July,  1910,  by  Landed 
Proprietors  of  the  Province  of  Gorizia  and  Gradisca  to  protest  against  the  attacks  made  on  the 
Farm  Contract  System.  Gorizia,  pp.  35). 

GESETZ    rXD    VERORDNT7NGSBI.ATT    FUR    DAS    OESTERREICHISCHE    IIXYRISCHE  KuNSTEXL-AXD 

etc.   .    .   J.AHRG.\NG  1914,  XV  STrcK,  21  Gesetz  vom  24  1L\i  191 4,  wtrks.am  fur  die 

GEFUR5TETE    GR-AFSCHAFT    GORZ    UXD    GR.ADISC.\    tJBER    DEX  KOLOXATSVERTR.\G  (Bulletin 

of  the  La-iis  and  Ordinances  of  the  Austrian  Sea-board.  1914,  folio  XV,  2isnati'  of  24/A  May, 
1914,  for  the  Principality  of  Gorizia  and  Gradisca  regarding  Farm  Contracts. 


§     I.     GORIZI.A.     AND     GRADISCA.. 

A.  —  Form  and  matte>  of  contracts  for  farm  tenants  ami  for  metayers. 

Before  gh-ing  details  of  the  law  of  24th  May,  1914  on  farm  contracts  in 
the  proxdnce  of  Gorizia  and  Gradisca  (the  law  of  which  the  present  article 
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treats)  we  shall  briefly  examine  the  old  form  of  contract  now  replaced  l5y 
the  present  system. 

In  the  principality  of  Gorizia  and  Gradisca,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  in  Austrian  Friuli,  there  are  two  forms  of  contract,  that  of  colonat  and  that 
of  metayage.  It  is  not  possible  completely  to  separate  the  two  :  the  chief 
difference  is  that  the  meta^-er  gives  the  proprietor  a  portion  of  the  produce 
of  the  land,  generall}^  one  half,  while  the  tenant  farmer  must  also  give 
gratuitous  labour.  This  last  system  is  unhappil}'  the  more  frequent ;  it 
has  all  the  defects  which  arise  from  decrepitude  —  uncertaint}'  as  to  duration 
of  contract,  short  duration  of  contract  (a  year),  absence  of  guarantee 
that  the  tenant  will  be  indemnified  for  improvements  he  may  make,  the 
fact  that  he  often  gets  no  indemnit}''  whatever,  lastly  (and  this  is  a  special 
feature  of  the  region)  the  old  custom  of  payment  by  labour,  the  bad  effects 
of  which  are  felt  in  the  whole  social  and  economic  organisation  of  the  countr}-. 
In  fact,  in  those  parts  where  this  system  prevails  the  moral  and  material 
condition  of  the  people  is  bad,  not  only  among  the  farmers,  but  also  among 
proprietors  and  leading  men.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  territories  where 
metayage  or  share-tenancy  prevails,  the  economic  and  social  state  of  the 
people  is  much  better. 

The  colonat  contract  is  generally  for  a  year  and  may  be  cancelled  hj 
the  proprietor  under  certain  circumstamces.  The  tenant  cultivates  the  fields, 
the  proprietor  usually  supphang  halt  the  seed,  sulphur,  sulphate  of  copper 
etc.  and  the  cattle,  though  these  are  often  supplied  by  the  tenant.  The  pro- 
prietor as  a  rule  pays  the  usual  taxes  ;  extra  taxes  in  many  cases  are  paid 
b^''  the  tenant.  The  produce  of  the  farm  is  equalh*  divided,  though  frequen- 
ly  the  relative  proportions  are  one-third  and  two-thirds. 

The  tenant  is  not  indemnified  for  improvement  of  the  soil  and  the 
inciease  in  produce  therefrom  derived  leads,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  even 
to  an  increase  in  the  burdens  upon  him.  Finally  the  tenant  must  work 
for  a  certain  number  of  days  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietor,  and  this 
obligation  is  often  unlimited.  In  several  places  the  land  is  let  on  lease, 
but  in  this  case  the  rent  is  paid  in  cash. 

The  particulars  of  the  contracts  which  especially  needed  alteration  are  : 
(i)  The  shortness  of  the  time  contracted  for,  rendering  the  position  of 
the  tenant  uncertain  and  making  it  not  worth  his  while  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  soil ; 

(2)  the  need  for  compensating  the  tenant  for  any  improvement 
he  effects,  especially  if  made  with  the  approval  or  authorisation  of  the 
owner,  or  even  without  these  if  such  improvements  render  the  land  more 
valuable ; 

(3)  personal  labour  in  payment  should  be  abolished  and  the  tenant 
should  not  be  obliged  to  work  even  in  return  for  wages  if  this  em- 
barrasses him  in  the  cultivation  of  his  own  land  ; 

(4)  all  contracts  should  be  made  in  writing  and  every  tenant  should 
have  a  copy.  The  contracting  parties  should  be  obliged  to  make  an  annual 
settlement  of  accounts. 
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It  must  be  observed  that  the  form  of  contract  above  described  is  most 
employed  in  that  part  of  the  province  inhabited  b}-  Italians,  that  is,  more 
particularh-  in  Austrian  Fiiuli,  while  in  the  parts  inhabited  by  Slavs  the 
ground  belongs  to  the  peasantry,  and  is  generally  divided  into  small  hold- 
ings.    Such  is  the  general  state  of  affairs. 

If  we  examine  these  contracts  more  closely,  we  shall  find  a  large  number 
of  petty  details  which  should  be  mentioned  here,  at  least  in  part,  to  show 
the  difficulties  the  legislation  had  to  encounter  in  framing  one  law  to  meet 
all  the  varieties  of  custom  in  the  making  of  the  contracts.  Many  of  these, 
which  in  certain  aspects  might-be  considered  negligible  except  for  the  im- 
portance which  in  many  places  the  problem  of  contracts  assumes,  being  in 
fact  the  base  of  the  economic  and  social  life  in  these  vast  agricultural 
districts. 

As  said  above,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  distinct  line  between  the  prin- 
ciples governing  contracts  of  tenancy  icolonat)  and  of  metayage  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Gorizia  and  Gradisca.  We  have  already  shown  how,  under  the  one, 
the  tenant  is  obUged  to  give  the  proprietor  personal  and  gratuitous  labour, 
while  under  the  other  this  is  not  required.  As  for  the  rest,  between  the  con- 
tracts of  colonat  and  metayage  there  is  no  difference  worthy  of  mention  and 
they  may  therefore  be  considered  in  the  same  category. 

It  is  evident  that  the  pro\-isions  of  contracts  var} ,  and  it  would  be 
■difficult  to  offer  a  common  t^-pe.  In  the  great  majority  01  cases  the 
variations  are  trifling.  What  we  are  about  to  say  is  important,  and  has  a 
practical  application  in  almost  all  stipulations  of  this  nature.  Contracts 
are  lor  one  year,  they  generally  begin  on  nth  ^November,  and  end  on 
loth  Xovember  of  the  following  year.  The  contract  may  be  valid  for 
another  3-ear  if  one  of  the  parties  have  not  mthdrawn  from  it  before  midday 
on  May  nth. 

The  proprietor  furnishes  the  tenant  with  cattle  sufficient  for  the  work  of 
the  farm  and  for  breeding,  and  he  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  number  and  quality. 
The  expense  for  fodder  for  the  cattle  during  the  first  year  is  shared  equally 
by  proprietor  and  tenant.  The  latter  is  bound  to  supply  all  that  is  necess- 
ary for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  family  from  the  moment  he  enters 
into  possession  of  the  farm  until  the  first  crop  is  gathered. 

The  tenant  or  metayer  must  carry  out  entirely  at  his  own  cost  all  the 
work  required  on  the  farm  consigned  to  his  care ;  he  must  arrange  perman- 
ently the  number  of  persons  necessary-  for  all  kinds  of  work,  and  en- 
gage besides  during  the  busiest  season  all  the  extra  labourers  needed. 
All  tools  and  appliances  required  for  the  cultivation  of  the  farm  must  be 
suppHed  by  thetenant,  the  proprietor  supplying  machinery  if  too  expensive 
for  the  tenant  to  procure  but  charging  the  latter  a  small  sum  for  its  use. 

All  the  produce  must  be  equally  and  -^-ithout  distinction  divided 
between  proprietor  and  metayer,  who  engages  to  execute  all  the  work 
which  may  become  needful  for  the  improvement  of  the  farm,  but  the  tenant 
has  no  right  either  during  the  existence  of  the  contract  or  at  its  expiration  to 
any  indemnity  for  such  improvements  nor  for  any  extra  work  he  may  have 
done  on  the  property.     It  is  generally  forbidden  to  the  metayer  to  un- 
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dertake  any  outside  work  without  the  special  authorisation  ot  the  proprietor. 
The  tenant  must  always  be  at  the  order  of  the  proprietor  if  he  requires 
labour  for  the  cultivation  of  the  farm,  to  be  paid  for  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed 
in  advance.  Payment  for  chemical  manures  and  for  seeds  are  shared  be- 
tween propiietor  and  metayer,  but  the  latter  must  do  all  the  work  required 
for  new  plantations  of  vines.  Timber-trees  are  the  property  of  the  proprietor 
and  must  not  be  used  by  the  tenant  except  for  the  work  of  the  farm,  and  farm 
implements. 

Every  year  the  cattle  must  be  valued  and  weighed,  profit  and  loss  on 
those  sold  computed,  likewise  on  the  value  of  those  in  stock  compared  with 
the  price  of  purchase  and  previous  valaation,  the  profits  and  losses  to  be 
shared  equally.  Of  course  these  rules  must  vary  according  to  contracts 
and  local  customs  but  the  differences  are  unimportant  and  they  are 
generally  with  regard  to  cattle. 

B.  —  The  law  of  24th  May,  1914,  on  farm  contracts  in  Gorizia 
and  Gradisca. 

This  law  will  come  into  force  on  12th  November  of  this  year.  By  it,, 
those  contracts  are  considered  as  contracts  of  colonat  and  therefore  coming 
under  its  provisions,  by  which  the  proprietor  and  the  tenant  agree  to  share 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  crops  of  the  land  specified  in  the  contract,  either 
proportionately  or  on  payment  of  a  sum  as  rent  corresponding  to  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  profits  of  the  land,  or  to  other  payments  represented  by 
labour  or  by  the  value  of  the  land,  plus  a  fixed  interest  to  be  paid  as  rent- 
either  in  money  or  produce,  provided  that  the  land  specified  in  the 
contract  is  not  less  than  one  hectare  in  extent. 

According  to  this  law,  the  farm  or  land  under  the  colonat  s^-stem, 
specified  in  the  contract,  should  be  such  as  the  tenant  and  his  fam-ily  can 
cultivate  intensively  without  their  having  recourse  to  peimanent  outside 
assistance.  With  regard  to  produce  or  labour  given  to  the  landlord,  it  is 
expressly  stated  that,  taken  together,  they  must  be  within  limits  which 
allow  of  the  tenant  drawing  form  the  land,  in  years  of  average  crops,  returns 
sufficient  to  ensure  subsistence  to  him  and  his  family,  after  deducting  all 
that  is  due  to  the  landlord.  If  the  tenant  have  no  dwelling,  the  landlord 
must  place  at  his  disposal  a  house  which  will  meet  his  requirements  and 
those  of  the  farm.  It  was  very  important  to  fix  the  duration  of  contracts 
and  to  extend  this  duration  bej^ond  a  year,  the  time  fixed  by  custom.  By 
paragraph  3  of  the  law  the  duration  of  the  contract  must  be  at  least  six 
years,  and  contracts  drawn  up  for  a  shorter  period  or  for  an  indefinite  time 
are  valid  for  six  years. 

The  cost  of  upkeep  of  farm  buildings  falls  on  the  landlord  with  the  ex- 
ception of  small  repairs  wdiich  may  be  made  by  the  tenant  himself  without 
special  expense  or  technical  knowledge,  and  of  repairs  made  necessary 
through  the  fault  of  him  or  his  family.  He  nia\  sublet  the  land  without 
consent  of  the  landlord. 
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Landlord  and  tenant  must  settle  their  accounts  once  a  year  on  the  day 
fixed  in  the  contract,  the  debit  and  credit  account  of  the  tenant  being 
entered  in  a  register  which  is  given  to  him.  The  landlord  pays  the  direct 
taxes  of  the  State  atid  any  extra  assessment.  Contributions  to  the  expense 
of  important  improvements  (irrigation,  land  improvement  etc.)  are  di\-ided 
in  proportion  to  the  share  of  the  crop  due  to  each. 

The  law  clearly  defines  the  principles  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
with  regard  to  special  improvements  of  the  property.  The  arbitrary  methods 
which  formerly  prevailed  have  been  replaced  by  precise  regulations,  drawn 
up  to  safeguard  the  right  of  the  tenant  to  be  indemnified  for  improve- 
ments made  b}*  him.  The  proprietor  must  pay  compensation,  if 
requested  by  the  tenant,  for  works  carried  out  by  the  latter  with- 
out compulsion  by  law  or  contiact.  The  tenant  must  be  compensated  for 
all  important,  necessary  or  useful  improvements  made  by  him  without 
compulsion,  if  not  at  the  order  of,  at  least  with  the  permission  of  the 
landlord.  If  the  work  is  urgent  to  prevent  immediate  damage  it  may 
even  be  done  without  the  landlord's  consent,  but  in  this  case  the  tenant 
must  at  once  inform  the  landlord  of  what  he  has  done.  The  right  to 
compensation  ceases  four  weeks  after  the  expiration  of  the  contiact. 

The  contract  terminates  on  the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed,  by  the  death 
of  the  tenant,  or  by  being  cancelled  beforehand  by  mutual  consent.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  dwell  further  on  these  points. 

A  tenancy  contiact  terminates  on  nth  November  following  the 
close  of  its  sixth  year,  or  if  drawn  up  foi  more  than  six  years,  then  on 
nth  November  of  the  solar  ^ea^  in  which  the  contiact  expires. 

It  is  held  to  be  renewed  for  six  months  by  tacit  consent  on  the  same 
conditions,  if  not  cancelled  before  nth  May  of  the  last  year. 

In  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  tenant  before  nth  May  the  contract 
expires  on  the  nth  November  toUowirg;  in  other  cases  on  nth  Novem- 
ber of  the  next  year,  but  it  does  not  expire  with  the  death  of  the  proprietor. 

A  contract  may  be  cancelled  by  one  or  both  of  the  contracting  parties 
before  its  expiration  should  there  be  important  reasons  for  so  doing.  In 
,such  cases  the  contract  may  be  cancelled  on  nth  November  if  the  party 
interested  has  made  a  demand  before  the  nth  May  of  that  year ;  if  not,  then 
it  holds  good  till  the  nth  November  of  the  following  year.  But  its  imme- 
diate cancelling  may  be  demanded  should  serious  damage  be  apprehended 
from  its  remaining  in  force. 

For  the  proprietor  the  following  are  considered  important  reasons  for 
cancelHng  a  contract :  considerable  damage  caused  by  the  tenant  to  the 
farm  entrusted  to  him ;  his  not  comph-ing  regularly  with  important  duties 
imposed  u]X)n  him  by  the  contract  or  by  the  law  ;  his  injuring  in  any  way 
the  interests  of  the  proprietor  (the  law  enumerates  cases  of  this  kind)  ;  an 
assault  on  the  proprietor  or  any  member  of  his  family  by  the  tenant  or  by 
any  member  of  his  family  ;  the  condemnation  of  the  tenant  during  the 
duration  of  the  contract,  for  theft,  abuse  of  trust  orswindlirg;  lastly,  any 
case  in  which  the  personal  circumstances  of  the  tenant  or  his  family  or  his 
economic  position  should  be  such  as  to  prevent  him  for  a  long  time  from 
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tulfilling  regularly    the  principal  obligations   imposed  upon  him  by   the 
contract. 

Article  6  of  the  law  enumerates  the  important  reasons  which  would 
authorise  the  breaking  of  the  contract  by  the  tenant,  namely :  if  the  nature  of 
the  farm  is  such  as  to  prevent  his  cultivating  it  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  or  if  it  should  deteriorate  during  the  time  of  the  duration  of 
the  contract,  or  if  the  proprietor  should  not  keep  it  in  a  condition  in  which 
it  might  be  utilised,  or  should  not  conform  to  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  contract  or  by  the  law ;  if  he  should  refuse  his  consent  to  extens- 
ive improvements  necessary  or  useful  proposed  by  the  tenant  with  the  view 
of  increasing  the  returns  ;  if  the  proprietor  should  in  any  way  damage  the 
interests  of  the  tenant,  especially  by  refusing  to  pay  him  within  a  year  the 
sums  due  to  him  either  by  the  contract  or  by  law,  after  the  last  settlement 
of  accounts  ;  lastly,  should  the  proprietor  assault  the  tenant  or  any  member 
of  his  tamily  residing  with  him. 

Should  the  contract  be  cancelled  !)efore  the  harvest,  the  proprietor 
must  compensate  the  tenant  for  his  labour  ;  if  on  the  contrary  the  contract 
be  cancelled  through  the  fault  of  the  tenant  or  should  he  abandon  the  farm 
without  reason,  the  landlord  has  a  right  of  lien  by  virtue  of  article  i.ioi  of 
the  General  Civil  Code  in  order  to  indemnify  himself  for  damage  caused  to 
the  farm  and  for  the  ultimate  damage  to  himself,  in  so  far  as  the  damage 
is  connected  with  the  tenant  relation. 

The  sale  of  the  farm  does  not  entail  the  immediate  breaking  of  the 
contract  ;  the  new  proprietor  must  observe  it  without  alteration  till  the 
period  of  its  iiormal  expiration.  An  exception  is  made  to  this  rule  when  the 
contract  expires  more  than  two  years  after  iith  November  following 
the  formal  communication  to  the  tenant  of  the  fact  that  the  property  has 
passed  into  other  hands.  In  this  case  both  parties  have  power  to  shorten 
the  duration  of  the  contract  up  to  the  nth  May  of  the  second  year.  The 
sale  of  any  fixture  belonging  to  the  land  has  no  elTect  on  the  duration  of 
the  contract  provided  that  the  above  conditions  are  observed;  but  the 
tenant  has  a  right  to  compensation  for  damage  or  to  a  proportional 
diminution  of  the  payments  due  from  him  by  the  contract. 

Agreements  respecting  labour  done  by  the  help  of  animals  or  vehicles 
for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietor  or  any  other,  whether  gratuitous  or  at  a 
lower  price  than,  that  fixed  by  local  custom,  are  of  no  value  ;  the  same  rule 
applies  in  the  case  of  labour  above  referred  to  if  the  tenant  considers  that 
doing  such  work  would  be  injurious  to  his  interests  either  because  of  its 
importance,  or  because  of  the  time  when  it  must  be  done.  Those  agree- 
ments are  also  void  b}^  which  the  tenant  must  pay  to  the  proprietor  the 
cost  of  work  done  by  him  beyond  the  limits  of  the  farm,  and  by  which  the 
tenant  renounces  in  advance  the  compensation  due  to  him  by  the  present 
law;  those  also  which  prevent  the  tenant  selling  his  share  of  the  crop ;  those 
that  impose  on  him  the  obligation  of  gratuitous  carriage  of  the  proprietor's 
share  of  the  crop  if  between  the  place  of  loading  and  that  of  unloading  be 
a  distance  of  more  than  eight  kilometres  of  level  ground  or  two  of  mountain  ; 
those  that  impose  on  the  tenant  the  obligation  to  pay  compensation  to  the 
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proprietor  should  the  crop  be  lost ;  those  that  forbid  the  tenant  to  buy  land 
or  houses  or  to  undertake  work  outside  the  farm,  but  on  condition  that  cul- 
tivation should  be  normal  and  the  working  of  the  farm  be  regular. 

Rights  dependent  on  contracts  become  null  and  void  three  years  af- 
ter the  expiration  of  the  contract.  In  case  of  any  dispute  experts  may 
be  called  in,  one  nominated  by  the  landlord,  one  by  the  tenant  and  a 
third  by  the  two  experts  above  mentioned.  The  experts  may,  if  both 
parties  consent ,  act  as  judges  without  appeal  to  any  other  legal  authority; 
their  arbitration  has  the  force  of  a  writ  of  execution.  We  have  already 
said  that  the  law  will  come  into  force  on  nth  November  of  the  current 
year  (1915)  ;  within  the  space  of  a  year  from  that  time  all  contracts  must 
be  adapted  to  the  pro\'isions  of  this  law.  Notwithstanding  any  agreement 
to  the  contrary-,  these  contracts  may  be  cancelled  by  either  parry  at  latest 
on  nth  May  of  the  solar  year  following  the  comirg  into  force  of  this  law ;  in 
this  way  such  contracts  will  expire  on  nth  November  following. 


§  2.  I  STRIA 

In  Istria  the  colonat  contract  prevails  only  in  the  ItaUan  part  of  the 
peninsula.  At  Capo  d'Istria  there  are  two  principal  forms  of  contract :  the 
first  is  the  old  Venetian  custom,  the  colonat  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the 
world  ;  the  second  is  the  metayer  s\'stem.  The  difierence  between  the  two 
is  shght. 

In  the  first  case  the  proprietor  suppUes  the  tenant  with  a  house  and 
cattle,  or  with  one  or  the  other ;  in  the  second  the  tenant  owns  both  house 
and  cattle,  the  house  being  generally  in  the  town.  Vines,  oHves,  com, 
fruit  and  vegetables  are  cultivated. 

The  metayers  are  called  Paulani;  the  colons  properly  so  called,  are 
peasa)its. 

Contracts  whether  of  metayage  or  colonat  at  Capo  d'Istria  between 
the  owners  of  rural  property  and  their  tenants  generally  contain  the  follow- 
ing pro\-isions: 

The  proprietor  entrusts  to  the  tenant  for  working  purposes  the  house 
and  the  adjoning  buildings  from  15th  August,  for  a  year,  or  five  3'ears,  or 
even  for  a  much  longer  period  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  contract. 

The  proprietor  pays  the  whole  of  the  land  tax  and  the  Casatico,  all 
the  manure  bought  to  make  up  the  required  quantity,  the  chemical  manures, 
the  galvanised  iron  wire  and  the  poles  for  the  newly-planted  \-ines  ;  he  also 
pays  half  the  cost  of  the  sulphur,  the  sulphate  of  copper  and  the  extract  of 
tobacco  indispensable  to  combat  the  parasitic  diseases  of  the  plants  culti- 
vated .  The  house  and  farm  buildings  are  kept  in  repair  exclusively  at  the 
cost  of  the  proprietor.  The  tenant  performs  the  work  according  to  the 
season ;  he  has  the  house  rent-free  and  firewood,  as  well  as  all  the  fodder  and 
straw  produced  on  the  farm  for  the  requirements  of  the  animals. 
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The  heavier  work  in  clearing  new  land  for  planting  wines  or  fruit  trees, 
is  paid  half  by  the  proprietor  and  half  by  the  tenant  with  his  own  labour 
and  that  of  his  family. 

The  produce,  (fruit,  vegetables,  cereals,  olives  etc.)  are  shared  equally 
between  the  proprietor  and  the  tenant,  and  should  the  tenant,  with  the  prop- 
rietor's consent,  sell  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  crop,  the  amount,  after  all 
expenses  have  been  deducted,  is  equally  shared  between  the  tenant  and  the 
proprietor.  The  tenant  must  carry  to  the  proprietor's  town  house,  without 
charge,  either  in  a  cart  or  on  the  back  of  a  donkey,  half  of  the  grapes  and 
other  fruit,  corn  and  potatoes,  and  he  must  every  year  give  to  the  proprietor 
a  ham  from  the  pig  which  he  has  fattened  for  his  own  use,  as  rent  for  the  pig- 
sty, and  if  the  farm  is  very  large  he  must  give  as  a  present  one  hundred  eggs 
and  twenty-four  hens. 

The  tenant  hires  a  cow  from  his  landlord  for  a  monthly  sum  which  varies 
according  to  the  milk  that  he  sells.  In  this  case  the  money  realised  by  the 
sale  of  the  calf  is  shared  equally  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  Should 
the  tenant  wish  to  leave  the  farm  he  must  give  notice  on  14th  February 
at  latest  and  he  must  leave  the  house  and  land  on  15th  August  of  the 
same  year  ;  but  he  has  a  right  to  the  profit  till  the  olive  harvest  is  over. 

In  contracts  of  metayage  where  a  house  is  not  given  to  the  tenant,  the 
same  regulations  prevail  except  as  regards  the  ham,  eggs  and  fowls,  cows  and 
calves.  Notice  must  be  given  at  the  latest  on  29th  June,  and  the  metayer 
must  leave  as  soon  as  the  vintage  and  the  wheat  harvest  are  over,  while 
the  tenant  has  a  right  to  the  profits  till  the  olive  crop  comes  in.  At  Buje  and 
Parenzo  the  tenant  gives  up  all  the  grapes  and  receives  half  the  profits  in 
cash  ;  at  Buje  he  keeps  for  himself  two-thirds  of  the  maize,  and  sometimes 
even  the  whole,  while  the  oil  and  wine  are  shared  equally. 

At  Pirano  metayage  is  more  general.  Here  the  tenant  often  pays  all 
the  taxes  and  in  making  improvements  he  often  gives  gratuitous  help.  But 
he  gives  no  gratuitous  labour  to  the  proprietor.  He  usually  receives  20 
hectares  of  land,  comprising  wood  and  pasturage  for  a  pair  of  oxen  and  a  cow. 
He  provides  the  cattle  if  he  can  ;  if  not,  he  receives  less  than  half  of  the  crop. 

At  Parenzo  metayage  is  also  general.  At  Pola  according  to  an  old  cus- 
tom, the  meta^^er  becomes  proprietor  of  half  the  land  cleared  by  him,  but 
at  Parenzo  clearing  is  done  at  the  cost  of  the  proprietor.  If  done  by  the 
tenant  the  produce  of  the  cleared  land  is  his  for  five  years,  but  this  in  reality 
means  only  two  years,  because  vines  do  not  prodiice  till  the  third  year. 

In  the  islands  of  Quarnero  the  peasants  themselves  usually  lay  out  the 
new  vineyards,  and  are  afterwards  indemnified.  The  produce  is  divided, 
the  share  of  the  proprietor  varying  between  one-third  and  one  half,  scarcely 
ever  amounting  to  two-thirds.  At  Veglia  the  houses  belong  for  the  most 
part  to  the  peasants,  and  here,  as  well  as  at  Lussin  and  at  Cherso,  the  houses 
are  in  better  condition  than  on  the  mainland. 


RUSSIA. 


THE  GREAT  AGRARIAN  REFOR^I  OF  1907-1914 
AXD  ITS  RESULTS. 


§  I.  The  agrarian  reform  of  1S61  and  its  consequences. 

The  object  of  the  great  agrarian  reform  now  in  progress  in  Russia  is 
to  correct,  in  certain  essential  points,  and  to  complete,  the  rnral  organisation 
established  by  what  may  be  called  the  first  agrarian  reform  in  Russia. — 
the  series  of  legislative  and  economic  measures  concerning  the  emancipation 
of  the  serfs,  the  foundation  and  pivot  ot  which  was  the  celebrated  Imperial 
Ukase  of  February  19th  (31  d.  March)  1861.  (i) 

The  agrarian  laws  of  1861  had  allotted  to  the  liberated  peasants  a 
total  area  of  117  millions  of  deciatines  (12S  million  hectares)  of  land  capable 
of  cultivation  (2)  either  originally  belonging  to  the  State,  or  purchased  by 
it  fiom  noble  proprietors.  This  land,  the  value  of  which  must  be  repaid  to 
the  State  in  forty-nine  successive  annual  instalments,  was  granted,  not  to 
individual  peasants,  but  to  communal  associations  (Mirs)  in  proportion  to 


(i)  The  chief  laws  of  Russia  being  often  indicated  only  by  their  date  (e.  g.  ukase 
of  February  19th,  1861),  we  have  in  this  article  retained  these  designations  rtccor^i>i5  to  the 
Russian  calendar. 

(2)  An  area  equal  to  4  I3  times  the  whole  extent  of  Italy.  The  details  of  the  distribution 
are  shown  in  the  table  below  : 


Serfs 

Communes 

'•  Souls  ■ 

Lands  allotted 

Number 

0, 

Number 

^■,, 

Deciatines 

■^^ 

Of  the  nobilitv  .... 

1                         1 

1                         1 
91,475 

5,525 

36,723 

5,900 

1 

65.5 

4.0 
26.3 

4-2 

10,050,200 

900,486 

9,643,606 

i,Soi,777 

j 

44-9   : 
4.0 

43-1 
S.o 

33,753,759 
4,333,26r 

57.130,141 
21,635,694 

2S.9 

3,7 

45.0 
i3.5 

Of  crowTj   dcmains  .    . 
others 

Total  .    . 

139,625 

1 00.0 

22,396,069 

lOO.O 

116,854555 

lOO.O 
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the  number  of  "souls  "  tbey  comprised,  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  their  adult  male  members  who  were  responsible  for  the  integral  and  regular 
payment  of  the  instalments  due  to  the  State  for  the  whole  domain  devolv- 
ing upon  the  commune.  This  domain  (i)  was  in  its  turn  be  to  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  strictest  equity  among  the  "  hearths  "  or  households  of  the  com- 
mune, and  placed  at  their  disposal,  each  head  of  a  household  thus  becom- 
ing simply  the  holder  of  a  plot  or  nadiel  (2)  of  which  the  whole  Mir  is 
the  one  and  only  prox-)rietor. 

Here  unfortunately  the  direct  action  of  the  central  authorities  of  the 
States  ceased,  for  as  regarded  the  ulterior  management  of  their  respective 
domains,  a  large  measure  of  autonomy  was  granted  to  the  Mirs.  No 
general  principle  of  division  of  land  among  their  members  was  imposed  upon 
them.  ]\Iost  frequently  this  division  (3)  was  made  b^'  "  hearth  "  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  "  souls  ",  each  household  undertaking  to  pay  its 
quota  of  the  whole  instalment  due  to  the  State  b}"  the  association .  Further- 
more, in  order  that  the  great  law  of  the  equality  of  all  should  not  be  in- 
fringed, either  by  natural  changes  through  births  and  deaths  in  the  number 
of  "souls"  per  nadiel,  01  hy  rise  or  fall  in  the  value  of  the  plot,  it  was 
provided  that  new  general  or  partial  divisions  of  the  whole  communal 
domain  should  take  place,  either  periodically  or  whenever  demanded  by  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  active  members  of  the  community. 

Excellent  as  this  principle  is  in  theory,  none  the  less  did  it  lead  to 
absurdities  in  practice,  and  even  to  disastrous  results. 

It  is  evident  that  the  value  of  a  plot  of  ground  depends  not  only  in  its 
extent,  but  on  the  quality  of  the  soil,  its  degree  of  fertility,  the  distance 
of  the  plot  from  a  village,  from  water-courses  and  from  roads,  and  many 
other  circumstances  impossible  to  foresee.  Desiring  at  all  costs  to  act  with 
the  most  scrupulous  equity,  the  I\Iir  found  no  better  plan  that  to  divide 
all  its  land  —  excepting  onl}'  the  woods  and  pasturage,  which  generally 
remained  undivided  —  into  as  many  different  "  zones  "  as  there  were  varie- 
ties in  quality,  — rich,  poor,  near,  distant,  clay,  sandy,  and  so  on.  In  each 
of  these  zones,  each  "hearth"  received  a  plot  strictly  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  its  "  souls  ".  The  plots  forming  the  riadiel  for  one 
"  hearth  "  were  thus  distributed  over  the  whole  immense  extent  of  a  Russ- 
ian commune,  and  ad  istance  of  from  five  to  ten  kilometres  between  them 
was  not  considered  abnormal.     It  thus  often  happened  that  in  spite  of  the 

(i)  Several  other  forms  of  concession  according  to  local  circumstances  were  adopted.  We 
shall  here  consider  only  the  most  important,  the  most  general,  that  especially  of  which  the  conse- 
quences were  most  serious.  For  further  details  of  the  agrarian  reform  in  Russia  in  1861  see 
the  article  entitled  "  Principal  Features  of  the  Xew  Agrarian  Reform  in  Russia  "  in  our  "  Bul- 
letins "  for  Nov.  1913  and  Jan.  1914. 

(2)  In  conformity  with  Russian  usage  we  extent  the  meaning  of  the  word  nadiel  in 
the  present  article  also  to  the  whole  area  of  the  land  divided  among  the  peasants.  The  term 
nadiel  land  will  thus  signify  land  forming  part  of  the  117  million  deciatines  allotted  to  the 
serfs  freed  by  the  imperial  ukase  of  loth  February,  1861. 

(3)  Here  again  we  consider  only  the  form  of  division  most  generally  adopted,  and  the  most 
important  in  its  results. 
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scarcity  of  land  (i)  many  families  were  compelled  to  leave  uncultivated 
the  plots  which  were  furthest  from  their  dwellings. 

The  system  had  another  serious  defect  :  if  by  hard  work  and  intelli- 
gent effort,  by  careful  ploughing  and  the  use  of  suitable  manures,  etc.,  the 
value  of  a  plot  had  risen  and  its  returns  increased,  it  might  be  decided  by 
two-thirds  of  the  heads  of  families  in  the  commune  that  the  equity  of  the 
original  division  of  the  land  was  destroyed,  and  that  a  new  distribution  must 
be  made  by*  which  every-  hearth  should  have  a  share  of  the  improved  land, 
the  cause  of  the  litigation.     This  was  not  an  uncommon  case. 

To  these  defects  must  be  added  that  caused  by  the  natuial  movement  of 
the  population  which  necessitated  successive  di\-isions  of  the  smaU  plots 
of  the  various  "  nadiels  "  among  the  often  numerous  heirs  of  a  former 
holder  and  it  will  be  understood  that  the  result  might  be  the  formation  of 
nadiels  of  more  than  a  hundred  plots,  some  of  which  are  strips  of  land 
two  or  three  metres  in  breadth  by  more  than  a  kilometre  in  length,  and  many 
of  them  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  kilometres  or  more  from  the  dwelling  of  the 
holder  (2). 

Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  these  plots  and  to  their  being  wedged  in 
between  strips  of  land  belonging  to  other  owners,  the  crops  were  necessarily 
uniform  and  simultaneous ;  sowing  and  reaping  had  to  be  carried  on  at  fixed 
times,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  had  at  the  same  time  to  do  the 
same  work,  for  should  one  among  them  not  foUow  this  rule,  the  passing  of 
the  others  over  his  land  or  the  grazing  of  the  communal  cattle,  also  neces- 
sarily at  a  fixed  period,  might  cause  serious  damage  to  his  holding. 

It  is  clear  that  this  absurd  system  paralysed  every  effort  and  destroyed 
all  indi\'idual  iniatiative.  The  Russian  peasant  was  merely  a  holder  on 
very  precarious  terms  of  a  plot  of  ground  di\'ided  into  small  portions, 
in  many  cases  too  far  off  to  be  worth  cultivating.  He  was  obliged  by  an 
authoritative  majority  ,  conser\-ative  to  the  last  degree,  to  conform  in  every 
respect  to  superannuated  traditional  methods  of  cultivation,  and  knowing 
as  he  did  that  by  every  improvement  of  his  "nadiel"  he  ran  the  risk  of  its 
being  taken  from  him,  he  necessarily  and  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
became  gradually  one  of  the  worst  of  agriculturists. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  too  large  measure  of  autonomy  conceded  by  the 
reform  of  i86ito  communal  institutions  ^-ith  regard  to  their  agarian  organ- 
isation, together  with  their  absurd  and  ill-ad\4sed  carrying  out  of  a  theory- 
excellent  in  itself,  led  to  three  results.  These  taken  together  amply 
explain  the  truly  wretched  conditions  of  rural  economy  in  Russia  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  .     These  results  were  : 

(i)  The  absolute  dependence  of  agriculturists  on  the  Mir,  destroying 
all  tendency  to  advance  ; 


(i)  The  reasons  of  this  scarcity  will  be  given  later. 

(2)  Compare  Preyer  W.  D.  "  Die  Russische  Agrarrefonn  "  (Jena,  1914)  ;  Wieth-Kjs-tdsex 
K.  A.  "  Bauemffrage  und  Agrarrefonn  in  Rtissland,  "  fMunich  1913K  3lso  "  La  refonne  agraire 
en  Russie  "  published  by  the  Russian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris. 
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(2)  The  excessive  subdivision  of  the  nadi'ls,  making  all  rational 
cultivation  of  the  land  impossible ; 

(3)  A  certain  shortage  of  land  capable  of  cultivation,  caused  partly 
by  the  enormous  natural  increase  of  the  population,  and  partly  by  the 
ill-advised  subdivision  of  which  we  have  spoken  rendered  useless  a  large 
part  of  the  land  composing  the  nadiel. 

§  2.  The  agrarian  reform  of  1906:  its  origin  and  character. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  it  had  become  evident  to  everyone 
in  Russia  that  to  put  an  end  to  the  ever  increasing  irritation  caused  b}-  the 
existing  conditions  we  have  just  outlined,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  total  reformation  in  all  rural  organisations. 

To  the  Government  is  due  to  the  honour  of  initiating  such  a  reform  by 
its  convocation  in  1902  (i)  of  local  committees  and  general  conferences 
of  specialists,  as  well  as  of  persons  directly  interested  in  the  detailed  study 
of  the  requirements  of  agricultural  industry,  and  of  the  state  of  the  peas- 
antry, whose  existence  had  become  insupportable  through  the  defects  of 
the  first  agrarian  reform.  The  work  undertaken  by  these  committees 
and  conferences,  in  spite  of  many  difficulties,  ended  in  a  second  great  agra- 
rian reform  called  the  agrarian  reform  of  1906,  because  it  was  in  the 
course  of  this  year  that  the  proposed  fundamental  measures  became  law, 
namely,  ukases  of  4th  March  and  of  19th  September,  and  most  important 
of  all,  of  9th  November  1906,  confirmed  after  long  debate  by  the  Duma 
and  the  Council  of  the  Empire  by  the  law  of  14th  June,  1910.  This  law 
"  On  the  possession  of  land  by  the  peasantry-  "  was  finally  confirmed  by 
the  law  of  29th  May,   1911,  "  On  agrarian  organisation  ". 

We  shall  not  now  reiterate  the  details  of  this  remarkable  series  of  leg- 
islative measures  already  fully  described  in  our  Bulletin  in  the  issues  of 
November,  1913  and  January,  1914,  under  the  title  of  "Principal  Features 
of  the  New  Agrarian  Reform  in  Russia  ". 

We  shall  here  only  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  circumstances  that  led 
to  the  reform,  as  well  as  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  eventually 
triumphed. 

With  regard  to  the  three  chief  defects  in  the  agrarian  reform  of  1861, 
three  different  measures  were  proposed,  as  being,  when  taken  together, 
the  only  remedy  for  the  truly  miserable  condition  of  the  Russian  peasant.  (2) 

(i)  Let  us  note  this  date,  for  it  furnishes  a  definite  refutation  of  the  assertion  of  certain 
writers  that  the  Russian  government  had  been  forced  to  consent  to  reforms  by  the  agrarian  disturb- 
ances of  1905  and  1906. 

(2)  Once  for  all,  we  may  observe  that  in  Russia  the  term  "  peasant  "  conveys  a  verj- differ- 
ent idea  from  what  it  does  in  Western  Europe.  In  Russia  the  peasantry  form  a  distinct  class 
having  its  own  rights  and  privileges.  The  Communal  association  having  become  in  1861  the 
owner  of  the  land,  the  size  of  the  plot  for  each  "  hearth  "  was  made  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  families  in  each  commune,  so  that  as  may  be  supposed  the  Mir  did  not  favour  an  in- 
crease in  the  number.  It  was  therefore  difficult  for  any  peasant  to  become  a  member  of  any 
commune  unless  he  belonged  to  it  by  birh. 


« 
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I.  —  Enfranchisement  of  agriculturists  from  dependence  on  the 
Mir,  and  the  transmutation  of  his  portion  of  land  held  under  the  commune 
into  individual  property  ; 

II.  —  General  dix-ision  of  the  land  into  lots,  if  possible,  one  for  each 
tenant ; 

III.  —  A  larger  superficies  of  fertile  land  for  tenants. 

All  were  more  or  less  agreed  on  the  expediency  of  each  of  these  three 
proposed  measures  but  there  was  much  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  their 
relative  importance,  and  the  principles  to  be  followed  in  their  practical 
application . 

Supported  by  the  Right  and  Centre,  the  ^Ministry  —  the  moving  spirit 
of  the  proposed  reform,  - —  maintained  that  uant  of  land  {i.e.  insufiiciency 
of  land,  not  insufficiency  of  cultivation)  was  far  from  being  general, 
and  where  it  existed  it  was  possible  to  palliate  or  even  remedy  the 
want  by  emigration  to  the  rich  tracts  of  trans-Uralian  Russia,  or  b} 
favourable,  though  not  gratuitous,  grants  of  land,  belonging  to  the 
State  or  bought  for  this  purpose  b^'  the  Peasants'  Bank,  to  peasants  who 
either  had  no  land  or  not  sufficient.  It  was,  however,  imperative  to  avoid 
delay  over  this  comparatively  secondar3-  point,  for  all  energies  had  to  be 
concentrated  on  the  transformation  of  collective  communal  ownership 
into  individual  ovA'uership.  This  had  to  be  effected  by  the  enfranchisement 
from  the  power  of  the  Mir,  and  by  the  di\'ision  of  the  land  of  the  nadiel 
the  only  means  of  raising  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  socially  and  morally, 
and  also  that  of  agriculture.  Such  an  ameUcration,  irrespective  of  any 
increase  in  the  annual  return  from  the  land,  was  the  only  way  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  agricultural  classes. 

The  opposition  declared  itself  for  a  treatment  diametrically  opposite 
to  this.  Numerous  and  varied  as  were  the  projects  oltered  by  the  diverse 
fractions  of  the  Left,  they  were  all  based  on  the  granting  ot  more  land  to 
the  peasantry',  difference  among  them  being  chiefly  as  to  the  manner  of 
•expropriation  —  whether  the  grants  should  be  gratuitous  or  otherwise, 
or  whether  the  lands  thus  to  be  disposed  of  should  be  taken  from  State 
propert}',  or  from  that  of  private  persons  not  of  the  peasant  class.  And 
with  regard  to  the  Mir,  the  opposition,  though  admitting  its  many  defects 
and  difficulties,  considered  it  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  national  mind  that  it 
would  be  imprudent  even  if  possible,  to  make  changes,  even  unimportant. 

Thus  on  the  one  side  was  the  moral,  social  and  material  elevation  of 
the  peasant  b}'  the  suppression  of  the  hindrances  of  every  description  im- 
posed by  the  old  regime  to  all  normal  development ;  on  the  other,  brutal 
and  iniquitous  expropriation  of  the  more  fertile  land,  a  course  absolutelv 
inefficacious  if  carried  out,  as  it  would  be,  without  any  radical  change  in 
the  conditions  which  were  rendering  a  rational  and  remunerative  culti- 
vation of  the  land  impossible. 

A  few  figures  will  show  the  entire  absurdity  of  the  pretended  want 
of  land  for  the  Russian  peasant.  Statistics  show  that  on  the  eve  of 
the  reform  ot  1906  the  average  extent  of  land  capable  of  cultivation  then 
held  by  the  Russian  peasantry ,  by  "  hearth  "  or  household,  was  10.2  de- 
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ciatines  {10.9  hectares)  if  we  compute  only  the  lands  of  the  nadiel,  and 
of  13  deciatines  (14  hectares)  if  we  add  the  lands  bought  by  the  peasants 
themselves  since  1861.  In  Austria,  the  corresponding  area  is  5,1  decia- 
tines, equal  to  5.43  hectares;  in  France  4.4  deciatines  (4.79  hectares) ;  and 
in  Germany,  4.1  deciatines,  equal  to  4.30  hectares. 

The  plot  of  land,  then,  of  the  small  producer  in  Russia,  was  two  or  three 
times  as  large  as  that  of  his  Austrian,  French  or  German  brother,  whether  we 
take  into  consideration  the  nadiels  alone  or  the  total  of  the  land  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Russian  peasant. 

Now,  as  the  Russian  soil  is  in  no  way  inferior  in  fertility  to  that  of 
France,  German\  or  Austria  — ■  under  equal  cultivation  —  it  is  evident  that 
if  the  Russian  peasant  died  of  hunger  on  a  property  three  times  as  large 
as  that  which  sufficed  for  the  comfortable  support  of  the  peasant  of  other 
countries,  it  was  notbecause  the  property  was  too  small,  but  only  because 
of  the  deplorable  conditions  (see  §  i)  (i)  to  which  its  owner  was  subjected 
in  its  cultivation. 

It  is  difficult  now,  after  ten  years,  to  conceive  how  such  a  plan  for  agra- 
rian reform  as  that  offered  by  the  Russian  Left  could  find  so  many  enthusi- 
astic and  ardent  adherents.  To  understand  this,  we  must  remember  that 
besides  the  theorists  and  dreamers  who  supported  the  proposals,  there  was 
a  crowd  of  others  infinitely  less  ideal  who,  under  a  cloak  of  humanitarianism 
and  agrarian  interest,  were  instigated  only  by  political  motives. 

The  general  misery  which  prevailed  among  the  rural  classes  in  Russia 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  had  thrown  them  into  despair,  and 
made  the  Mirs  hot  beds  of  discontent  and  the  strongest  support  of  the 
subversive  element  after  the  agrarian  troubles  of  1905  and  1906, 

The  reform  proposed  by  the  Government  aimed  at  abolishing  at  one 
stroke  the  radical  causes  of  this  misery,  by  breaking  the  insupportable 
yoke  of  the  Mir,  by  uniting  in  one  lot  the  numerous  and  scattered 
portions  forming  the  property  of  one  tenant  often  on  precarious  tenure,  by 
increasing  some  holdings,  and  by  granting  holdings  to  those  who  had  none. 
In  a  word,  to  put  an  end  to  the  worst  causes  of  the  general  misery. 

This  being  put  in  force,  the  diminution  of  misery  naturally  caused 
diminution  of  discontent,  and  the  creation  of  a  large  class  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors created  a  strong  conservative  element. 

The  breaking  ot  the  yoke  of  the  Mir  annihilated  its  influence  as  a  centre 
of  opposition.  In  short,  by  bettering  the  condition  of  the  peasant,  the 
Government  snatched  the  most  powerful  weapon  from  the  hands  of  the 
revolutionary  party  —  the  participation  and  s\  mpathy  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation. This  was  exactly  what  the  leaders  of  the  extreme  Left  wished  to 
avoid,  discredited  as  they  were  in  the  eyes  of  the  middle  classes  because 
of  the  excesses  committed  by  the  revolutionary  part}'.  The  programme 
of  the    Left    may  be    summed    up    thus :    to    oppose    at    all  costs  the 

(i)  See  PoLEjAjEFF  p.  "  vSix  Years :  Russia  from  1906  till  1912."  (Paris,  Plon-Nourrit,  1912), 
page  85,  also  the  pamphlet  already  quoted,  published  by  the  Russian  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Paris, 
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introduction  of  individual  property-,  to  support  the  Mir  as  much  as  poss- 
ible to  counterbalance  the  refusal  of  these  advantages  which  were  too 
evident  to  be  denied,  and  to  dazzle  the  peasant  with  the  ever  attractive 
prospect  of  land  without  payment,  snatched  either  from  the  State,  from 
the  great  nobles,  or  from  institutions. 

The  conflict  between  the  two  parties  was.  as  we  know,  long  and 
obstinate.  With  the  support  of  the  firmness  of  the  Government,  good 
sense  triumphed,  and  the  third  Duma  finally  approved  a  measure  of  re- 
form which,  except  for  some  amendments  more  or  less  insignificant, 
agreed  entirely  with  that  drawn  up  by  the  Ministers  Witte  and  Goremykin, 
and  definitely  established  by  P.  A.  Stolypin. 

§  3.  General  outuxes  of  ihe  great  agrarian  reform. 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  Government  bill  finally  approved  by-  the 
Duma  comprised,  in  fact,  three  reforms :  (i)  The  substitution  of  indi\'idual 
for  collective  property  ;  (2)  the  redi\'i5ion  of  land  into  plots,  each  to  be 
as  far  as  possible  allotted  to  one  holder,  and,  lastly,  (3). the  increase  of  the 
area  capable  of  cultivation  to  be  held  by  peasants. 

This  last  reform,  chiefly  economic  in  character,  is  a  problem  of  internal 
colonisation,  the  solution  of  which  has  been  entrusted  to  two  institutions 
established  ad  hoc,  namely,  the  General  Emigration  Commission,  which 
undertakes  the  colonisation  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Empire  (trans- 
Uralian,  trans-Caspian  and  trans-Caucasian),  and  the  Peasant's  Land 
Credit  Bank  which  assists  peasants  in  the  purchase  under  favourable 
conditions  of  land  situated  in  European  Russia. 

In  three  former  articles  in  this  Bulletin  we  have  sketched  in  outline 
the  work  of  internal  colonisation  both  in  Siberia  and  the  Caucasus,  (i)  We 
hope  soon  to  be  able  to  offer  our  readers  a  sketch  of  the  work  of  the  Peas- 
ants's  Land  Credit  Bank.  The  question  of  the  extension  of  areas  capable 
of  cultivation  being  now  sufficiently  elucidated,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
in  the  present  article  to  an  outline  of  the  work  accomplished  in  relation 
to  the  two  other  reforms  comprised  in  the  Government  plan  of  agrarian 
re-organisation . 

These  two  reforms,  the  introduction  of  indixndual  ownership  and  the 
redivision  of  the  land,  inseparable  in  so  far  as  they  are  intimately  dependent 
one  upon  the  other,  constitute,  as  a  whole,  agrarian  re-organisation  properly 
so-called,  and  it  is   as  a  whole  that  we  shall  now  examine  their  results 

With  regard  to  changes  made  as  to  rights  of  property  the  reform  may 
be  thus  summed  up  : 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  reform  consists  in  the  enactement  that 
that  every  peasant  who  is  head  of  a  family  and  a  member  of  the  Mir  be- 

(i)See  " Internal  Colonisation  in  the  Caucasus  from  looS  to  1012  "  in  the  number  for 
October  1914  ;  "  Internal  Colonisation  in  Siberia  in  1913  "  in  the  number  for  March  1915,  and 
lastiy,  "The  Economic  Results  of  Internal  Colonisation  in  Siberia"  in  the  number  for  May,  1015. 
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comes  {ipso  facto  in  certain  cases,  and  at  his  own  request  in  others)  the 
free  and  independent  proprietor  of  the  communal  land  previously  held  by 
him,  or  of  land  exactly  equivalent  in  agricultural  value. 

In  the  case  of  communal  lands  not  subjected  to  any  general  division 
since  the  enfranchisement  of  the  serfs,  this  right  of  full  ownership  is  acquired, 
ipso  facto,  from  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  the  law  (i),  and  in  this  case 
the  plot  allotted  to  each  "  health  "  must  be  that  which  the  family  in  quest- 
ion had  cultivated  since  1861. 

In  the  case  of  communal  lands  which  had  been  subjected  to  a  general 
division  since  that  of  1861,  the  right  of  ownership,  must  be  expressly  claim- 
ed by  the  heads  of  families  who  have  full  right  to  it  only  under  this  condi- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  plot  of  ground  to  which  they  acquire  full  owner- 
ship, the  law  distinguishes  two  cases  : 

(i)  In  those  communes  where  no  general  repartition  of  land  has 
been  made  since  1893,  the  plot  must  be  either  that  hitherto  cultivated  by 
the  famih-  or  one  absolutely  equivalent ; 

(2)  Where  a  general  repartition  of  communal  land  had  been  made 
since  1893,  any  head  of  a  family  desirous  of  separating  himself  from  the  Mir 
will  receive  full  ownership  of  a  plot,  equivalent,  not  necessarily  to  that  which 
he  had  hitherto  cultivated,  but  to  that  portion  of  communal  land  which 
would  fall  to  his  share  in  case  of  a  new  division  made  at  the  date  of  the 
promulgation  of  the  law. 

This  law  also  provides  for  the  case  of  a  whole  commune  exchanging 
collective  for  individual  ownership,  with  repartition  of  all  the  land  possessed 
by  the  Mir.  The  law  requires  that  this  exchange  shall  take  place  as  soon 
as  it  is  demanded  by  a  majority  of  the  heads  of  the  families  of  the  commune. 
One  of  the  most  important  measures  oi  this  reform  is  the  complete 
and  definite  abolition  of  the  system,  traditional  in  Russia,  of  the  collective 
ownerships  of  the  family  (2).  All  the  land  posses.sed  by  any  household 
must  henceforth  belong  not  to  the  whole  family  as  hitherto,  but  exclusively 
to  the  head  of  the  family  personally.  This  measure  is  a  natural  and  logical 
extension  of  the  suppression  of  the  collective  ownership  of  the  Mir  and 
is  based  on  the  same  principle,  namely  the  development  of  individual 
independence  and  initiative. 

A  final  series  of  legislative  stipulations  is  intended  to  retain  the  land  in 
the  hands  of  those  by  whom  it  is  cultivated.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  peasant  who  has  acquired  individual  ownership  may  dispose  as  he 
pleases  of  the  land  which  has  become  his  property. 

He  cannot  sell  it  except  to  another  peasant,  he  cannot  mortgage  it 
except  to  the  Peasant's  Land  Credit  Bank  and  then  he  must  employ  the 

(i)  To  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  measure  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that 
the  number  of  entire  communes  in  which  no  re-division  of  land  had  been  made  since  1861  rose 
at  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  law  to  ii6  045.  In  these  116  045  communes  were 
heads  of  families  who  thus  at  once  found  themselves  free  proprietors  of  30,656,940  desjatines 
of  land  (equal  to  the  whole  cultivated  area  of  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom)  which  they 
has  hitherto  farmed  as  tenants  under  the  "  Mir  ". 

(2)  C.  §  8  which  treats  of  the  consequences  of  this  measure. 
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loan  granted  to  him  either  in  the  purchase  of  land  or  in  the  improvement 
of  that  which  he  already  possesses.  The  land  forming  part  of  a  nadiel^ 
even  if  converted  into  individual  property  can  in  no  case  be  sold  by  auction 
to  satisfy  a  creditor,  any  more  than  agricultural  implements,  horses  or 
cattle  indispensable  in  the  working  of  the  farm  can  be  thus  sold. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  prevent  the  monopolisation  of  land  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  small  proprietor,  the  law  of  14th  June,  1910,  provides  that 
no  individual  shall  hold  too  many  plots  of  laud.  The  maximum  fixed  by 
the  law  varies  here  according  to  districts,  as  must  naturall\  be  the  case  in 
a  country  so  vast  as  Russia,  and  to  these  variations,  often  considerable, 
must  be  attributed  the  frequent  contradictions  in  the  accounts  of  the  results 
of  this  excellent  measure  given  by  different  writers.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Russian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Paris  it  "  seems  to  permit 
any  single  family  to  concentrate  in  its  own  hands  the  lands  of  thirty  peas- 
ants, and  though  the  law  makes  no  precise  statement  on  this  subject  the 
value  of  the  land  held  by  a  single  peasant  proprietor  may  amount  to  10,000 
francs.  "  (i) 

With  regard  to  modifications  in  the  division  of  land  and  in  rural  organ- 
isation in  general  the  great  agrarian  reform  of  1906  may  be  thus  sum- 
marised : 

To  check  the  too  minute  division  of  land  it  has  been  decided  that  in 
case  of  a  new  repartition,  the  communal  association  is  authorised  to  unite 
in  the  hands  of  one  tenant  the  plots  belonging  to  those  of  its  members 
who  have  claimed  individual  ownership. 

Should  the  whole  commune  desire  individual  ownership  the  entire 
communal  domain  must  be  divided  into  plots  each  to  be  held  by  one  single 
tenant,  if  such  division  be  demanded  by  a  majority  of  heads   of    families. 

When  seeking  to  exchange  collective  for  individual  ownership,  every 
member  of  the  Mir,  may  demand  a  single  plot  of  ground  instead  of  the 
scattered  plots  that  form  his  portion. 

This  last  measure,  which  has  perhaps  led  to  more  important  results 
than  any  other  part  of  the  law,  necessarily  implies  compulsory  di\'ision 
of  communal  land,  partial  or  total  according  to  circumstances.  Indeed  if 
this  were  not  the  case,  and  one  single  head  of  a  family  should  request  to 
have  his  various  plots  exchanged  for  one  piece  of  ground,  the  refusal  of 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Mir  to  consent  to  such  exchange  would  be 
sufiicient  to  prevent  its  taking  places. 


(i)  POLEJAJEFF  (previously  quoted,  p.  Ill)  writes  "  The  law  has  limited  the  concentration 
of  "  nadiels  "  within  extremely  narrow  limits  ;  in  the  governments  of  Great  Russia  the 
maximum  does  not  exceed  100  times  the  normal  nadiel ;  in  Bessarabia  it  must  not  exceed  the 
double."  Anhagen,  on  the  contrary  ("  Zur  Beurteilimg  der  nissischen  Agrarreform  ")  says :  "  In 
Great  and  I<ittle  Russia  individual  property  must  not  exceed  six  times  the  maximum  extent 
of  the  "  nadiel  "  granted  to  each  "  soul  "  at  the  time  of  emancipation.  As  this  measure  varied 
according  to  soil,  climate  and  other  circumstances  the  maximum  in  question  also  varies  from 
16  14  to  72  decia tines  (Russlands  Kxiltur  und  Volkswirthschaft,  Berlin  and  Leipsic,  191 3, 
Goxschen,  p.  120). 
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For  reasons  oi:  this  kind,  and  in  certain  cases  clearh'-  specified  bj-  tl?e 
law,  this  provision  regarding  compulsory  division  has  been  extended  still 
further.  It  might,  for  instance,  be  proposed  to  rem.ove  inconvenient 
boundaries,  to  allot  to  some  head  of  a  family  desiring  individual  ownership 
his  portion  of  communal  land,  to  eliminate  property  in  a  piece  of  land  which 
interferes  with  a  rational  re-(^ivision  of  a  number  of  plots,  etc.  In  all  these 
cases,  and  others  besides,  the  law,  which  as  a  rule  only  applied  to  lands 
belonging  to  nadiels,  makes  an  exception  by  authoiising  the  extension 
of  compulsory  redivision  as  far  as  may  be  strictly  necessary  even  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  nadiel.  Whether  belonging  fully  and  entirely  to 
peasants,  to  citizens,  to  nobles,  to  institutions,  or  indeed  even  to  the  State, 
lands  of  every  category  m.ay  thus  be  subjected  to  compulsory  redivision, 
partial  or  total,  whenever  judged  necessary  by  the  competent  authorities, 
in  this  case,  the  Agrarian  Commission  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

WTiile  the  law  may  thus,  in  the  interest  oi  the  public,  and  in  certain 
clearly  defined  cases,  extend  the  results  of  the  reform  ev^en  to  proprietors 
who  are  not  peasants,  it  may  also  authorise  certain  classes  among  them, 
associations  and  small  citizen-proprietors  for  instance,  to  dem.and  for  them- 
selves to  be  included  in  the  action  of  the  executive  authorities  of  reform. 
We  shall  see  later  (i)  that  many  have  already  hastened  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  privilege,  the  immediate  result  of  which  is  to  place  gratuitously  at 
their  disposal  all  the  vast  machinery  created  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  on  the  spot  every  kind  of  agrarian  organisation. 

It  must  be  added  that  besides  the  establishment  of  rights  of  property 
and  the  general  redivision  of  land,  the  executive  powers  of  the  great  agra- 
rian reform,  namely,  the  Agrarian  Commissions,  are  entrusted  with  the  carry- 
ing out  of  a  series  of  subordinate  measures  intended  to  facilitate  in  one  way 
or  another  the  general  work  of  reform.  They  are  directed  to  give  material 
assistance  to  the  peasants  on  the  form  of  loans,  and  to  help  in  the  removal 
and  re-construction  of  their  houses  and  other  buildings  required  on  their 
land.  (2)  They  must  also  assist  emigration  to  Siberia,  the  purchase  of 
land  through  the  Peasant's  Land  Credit  Bank,  purchases  and  leases  of 
land  belonging  to  the  State,  and  the  carrying  out  of  elementary  improve- 
ments. They  must  also  give  technical  assistance  required  in  the  course 
of  agrarian  reorganisation  and  the  construction  of  non-combustible  build- 
ings where  the  zemstvos  have  not  yet  taken  the  initiative.  (3) 

§  4.  The  executive  authorities  axd  the  work  of  carrying  out 

the  reforms. 

To  ensure  uniformity  and  harmony  in  carrying  out  measures  connected 
with  the  great  reform,  the  direction  of  the  whole  has  been  concentrate  in  the 
hands  of  a  "  Central  Committee  of  Rural  Affairs  "  constituted  ad  hoc  by 

(i)  See  Table  XII. 

(2)  See  §  7. 

(3)  We  hope  to  publish  later  in  our  Bulletin  an  article  especialh-  devoted  to  these 
secondary  labours  of  the  Agrarian  Commissions. 
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the  Ministry  of  i^riculture  (i),  composed  of  representatives  of  all  bodies 
interested  in  reform,  —  the  ^linistries  of  the  Interior,  of  Finance,  of  Landed 
property  and  of  Justice,  as  well  as  the  Directors  of  Forests  and  of  the  Con- 
trol of  the  Empire.  From  this  committee,  which  has  special  governing  powers, 
arise  the  executive  bodies  of  agrarian  reform,  namely,  the  "  Agrarian  Com- 
missions "  constituted  successively  in  proportion  to  the  need  in  463  districts 
{yfe3:5H)  comprised  in  the  47  provinces  (rvBepniH  governments)  of  the 
Empire  to  which  the  great  reform  extends.  (2) 

These  Agrarian  Commissions  composed  of  Government  officers, 
technical  experts,  and  delegates  elected  by  the  local  inhabitants,  are  di\-ided 
into  two  classes,  Pro\-incial  and  District  Commissions,  the  second  being 
alwajrs  subordinate  to  the  first. 

The  powers  of  the  Pro\ancial  Agrarian  Commissions  are  principally 
juridical.  They  pass  upon  plans  of  agrarian  re-organisation  drawn  up 
and  prepared  on  the  spot  and  submitted  to  them  by  the  District  Agrarian 
Commissions,  and  unless  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Central  Council  of  Rural 
Affairs  tJuir  approval  has  tJie  fuU  force  of  a  legal  sanction. 

The  l/ocal  or  District  Agrarian  Commissions  are  the  executive  organisa- 
tion of  the  reform  in  the  strictest  acceptation  of  the  word.  They  are 
seconded  by  an  immense  staff  of  land-sur\'eryors,  valuers  and  technical 
experts  of  aU  kinds  (3)  in  their  inquiries  made  on  the  spot  into  every  project 
which  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  reform  {4). 

(i)  Its  official  designation  i?  "  General  Managing  Body  of  Agrarian  Organisation  and  of 
Agriculture  ". 

(2)  For  reasons  too  many  to  enumerate  here  the  agrarian  reform  of  1906  has  not  extended 
to  Asiatic  Russia,  nor  to  the  Caucasus,  nor  to  Poland,  nor  Finland  nor  to  the  Baltic  Pro\Tnce5. 
It  only  extends  to  the  47  pro\-inces  of  European  Russie  properly  so  called. 

{3)  The  whole  staff  or  the  Agrarian  Commission,  including  technical  experts,  land  sur\-e}-or5, 
agriculturists,  etc.,  numbers  nearlj-  10,000.    In  1913,  the  land  surveyors  alone  numbered  6,400. 

(4)  The  Agrarian  Commissions  are  composed  as  follows  : 
(See  Preyer,  previously  quoted  p.  240). 

A.  Povincial  Agrarian  Commissions. 

1.  The  Governor  of  the  Province  (President). 

2.  The  Marshal  of  the  nobility  of  the  Province  (Vice-president). 

3.  The  President  of  the  provincial  "  Zemstvo  ". 

4.  The  President  of  the  Pro%-incial  Tribunal. 

5.  A  member  of  the  Pro\incial  Tribunal  appointed  ad  hoc. 

6.  A  representative  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

7.  A  member  of  the  Provincial  Administration  chosen  by   the   Governor. 

8.  The  Pro\-incial  Engineer-sur\-eyor. 

9.  and  10.  Two  members  elected  by  the  "  Zemstvo  ",  one  at  least  of  whom  must  be 
a  peasant  setUed  on  the  land  of  the  nadiel. 

B.  District  Agrarian  Commissions. 

1.  The  Marshal  of  the  nobility  of  the  District  (president) 

2.  The  President  of  the  "  Zemstvo  "  of  the  district  (\-ice-president) . 

3.  A  permanent  member  chosen  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

4.  A  member  of  the  District  Tribunal. 

5.  The  '•  Chief  of  the  District  ". 

6.  7,  8.  Three  members  elected  by  the  "  Zemtsvo  "  of  the  District. 
9,  10,  II.  Three  peasant  members  elected  by  the  p>ea5antrs-. 

12.  A  "  local  "  member  elected  by  the  commune  on  the  spot  where  a  particular  work 
is  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Commission,  but  only  for  the  time  required  to  complete  the  work. 
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In  conformity  with  the  general  principles  laid  down  in  the  preceding 
pages,  the  law  defines  its  various  undertakings  thus  : 

I.  Allotment  as  separate  property  and  with  the  necessary  redi vision, 
to  one  entire  village  (or  more")  desirous  oi  giving  up  connection  with  the  Mir, 
and  its  portion  of  communal  land.  When  not  compHcated  with  any  other 
arrangement,  the  village  thus  separated  from  the  Mir  retains  its  characters 
of  colletive  ownership  as  regards  its  own  inhabitants.  In  other  words 
this  is  simply  separation  from  the  Mir  with  exchange  of  small  scattered 
plots  or  ground  for  one  homogeneous  tract ; 

II.  Similar  to  the  preceding,  except  that  the  allotment  is  made  not 
for  a  whole  village  but  for  one  or  more  of  its  outlying  fractions  ; 

III.  Similar  to  the  two  preceding,  except  that  it  is  made  at  the  request 
and  in  favour  of  one  or  more  isolated  "  hearths  ".  It  must,  however,  be 
observed  that  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  stated  above,  the  plot 
of  the  bolder  when  assigned  to  a  "  hearth  "  thus  separated  from  the  Mir, 
loses  all  character  of  collective  o-wnership  by  all  the  members  of  the  family 
and  becomes  the  individual  personal  property  of  the  head  of  the  family 
alone.  According  to  local  circumstances  the  little  farm  thus  consti- 
tuted becomes  a  "  Houior "  or  an  "  Olroub  ".  It  is  a  Houtor  if  the 
dwelling  of  the  owner  is  on  the  land  in  question  and  an  Oiroub  if  the 
dwelling  is  in  a  village  at  a  distance  from  the  farm  ; 

IV.  General  division  into  lots  each  for  one  holder,  of  the  land  of  a 
communal  association  which  has  decided  to  exchange  collective  for  indivi- 
dual ownership.  In  this  case  every  head  of  a  family,  member  of  the  Mir, 
becomes  proprietor  of  either  of  a   Houtor  or  of  an   Otroub  ; 

V.  Fixing  of  boundaries,  sharing  and  division  of  plots  of  land  hitherto 
communal  property  among  peasants  and  others  who  are  to  be  individual 
owners  (i)  ; 

VI.  Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  only  extending  to  lands  belonging 
esclusively  to  peasants  ; 

VII.  Redivision  (voluntary  or  compulsory)  of  lands  not  allotted,  that  is 
not  forming  part  of  the  nadiel,  but  belonging  only  to  peasants  in  their 
own  right,  i.  e.  land  bought  by  the  mafter  their  enfranchisement  in  1861. ; 

VIII.  Compulsory  redivision  (except  of  course  in  case  of  an  amicable 
agreement)  of  enclosed  and  adjoining  lands,  if  necessary  in  order  to  take 
away  the  boundaries  and  redivide  contiguous  plots.  (2) 

(i)  Peasants  in  many  places  often  retain  the  right  of  pasture  on  land  which  formerly 
belonged  to  their  nadiel. 

(2)  In  the  course  of  this  article  the  numbers  given  below  in  Roman  figures  will  be  used  to 
indicate  these  agrarian  re-arrangements.  Where  possible  in  the  tables  the  abridged  designa- 
tion of  each  will  be  given  as  well  as  the  number. 

I.  Separation  of  whole  villages. 

II.  Separation  of  portions  or  fraction  of  villages. 

III.  Separation  of  isolated  "  hearths  ". 

IV.  General  allotment  of  the  Mir  to  individual  owners. 

V.  Sharing  of  undivided  land  between  peasants  and  private  owners. 

VI.  Redivision  of  land  not  allotted. 

VII.  Allotment  of  the  common  land  of  peasants. 

VIII.  Removing  boundaries. 
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Of  the  eight  operations  which  we  have  just  described,  the  first  four 
bear  on  the  entire  lands  of  a  Mir,  of  a  \allage  or  fraction  of  a  \nllage,  or 
even  on  the  property  of  a  private  person  ;  they  are  therefore  the  fundamental 
operations  of  agrarian  reorganisation.  The  last  four,  however,  are  seldom, 
resorted  to  and  then  only  when  local  circumstances  render  them  necessary. 
They  ser\'e  as  the  complement  of  the  first,  and  we  may  therefore  consider 
them  of  but  secondary  importance  or  as  accessories  in  the  reform. 

W%h  reference  to  final  results  in  regard  to  landed  property  the  funda- 
mental operations  of  reorganisation  are  of  two  essentially  different  descrip- 
tions. The  first  and  second  (separation  of  NnUages  and  fractions  of  \'illages) 
without  regard  to  collective  property  form  by  themselves  collective  agrarian 
re-organisation.  The  diWsion  of  the  land  into  plots  is  aboUshed  but  the 
collective  ownership  of  land  and  its  ctdtivation  remain. 

This  form  of  reorganisation,  however,  does  not  coincide  with  the  requi- 
rements of  rational  and  complete  agrarian  reform. 

The  results  of  the  two  other  fundamental  operations  are  infinitely 
superior  (separation  of  individuals  and  winding-up  of  the  Mir) . 

Suppressing  collective  ownership  and  replacing  it  by  iiidi\'idual  owner- 
ship constitute  in  themselves  the  most  perfect  means  for  the  rural  re-organ- 
isation recommended  by  the  Russian  government  —  that  is,  individual 
agrarian  reorganisation.  We  shall  see  later  (§  7)  that  special  facihties  are 
accorded  with  a  view  to  encourage  peasants  to  choose  this  last,  and  to  aid 
in  defraying  the  expenses  involved. 


§  5.  Work  of  the  agrarian  commissions  : 

A   statistical   OUTLINE   OF  THE   RESLXTS   OBTAINED. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  mode  of  procedure  in  agrarian  re-organisation. 

The  first  step  is  the  consideration  of  all  requests  for  inter\'ention 
addressed  to  the  District  Commission.  Each  apph cation  is  considered  from 
a  legal  point  of  \'iew  and  if  well  fotmded  an  "Organising  Commissioner", 
who  is  always  one  of  its  own  members  or  one  of  the  land  sur\-eyors  in  its 
employment,  is  appointed  to  make  a  preUminary  enquin.-  on  the  spot, 
bearing  in  mind  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  probable  effect  on 
adjoining  lands.  Should  the  result  of  the  enquiry  be  favourable  to  the 
proposed  work  a  definite  plan  is  dra^vTi  out  and  entrusted  to  the  technical 
staff  attached  to  the  District  Commission  (sur^'eyors,  agriculturists,  engi- 
neers, etc.).  The  work  is  carried  on  under  the  direct  super\-ision  of  one  of 
the  Organising  Commissioners.  These  "  technical  expeditions  "  consider 
the  matter  tmder  aU  its  aspects  in  detail,  with  due  regard  to  all  questions 
in  connection.  After  careful  sur\'ey  and  valuation  of  the  ground  by  experts, 
the  proposed  changes  are  marked  on  the  soil  itself  according  to  the  plan, 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  lots  to  be  formed.  The  project  is  then  submitted 
to  the  parties  interested,  who  during  the  course  of  the  work  are  required 
by  law  to  co-operate,  and  to  offer  their  opinions.     At  length,  with  reserva- 
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tions  which  anyone  involved  in  the  affair,  and  especially  peasant  holders 
of  the  lands  to  be  divided  may  suggest,  the  plan  is  returned  to  the  Agrarian 
Commission  of  the  district,  which  examines  it  in  a  public  session,  and  after 
making  any  alteration  that  may  be  required  transmits  it  with  its  preelimi- 
naries  and  any  objections  made  by  those  interested,  to  the  Provincial 
Agrarian  Commission  by  which  it  is  examined.  It  may  then  either  be 
returned  to  the  District  Commission  for  alteration  or  modification,  or  defini- 
tively approved.  We  already  know  that  except  in  the  case  of  appeal 
(always  possible  but  seldom  practised)  (i)  to  the  Central  Committee  for 
Rural  Affairs,  the  approbation  of  the  Provincial  Commission  has  the  force 
of  law. 

* 
*  * 

I'^rom  this  concise  sketch  of  the  working  methods  of  the  reform  Com- 
missions, it  follows  that  general  statistics  of  the  results  obtained  must  be 
drawn  up  with  special  consideration  of  the  four  following  points  : 

(i)  Number  of  demands  for   intervention    by   the    District    Com- 
missions ; 

(2)  number  and  extent  of  agrarian  operations  previously  sketched  ; 

(3)  number  and  extent  of  operations  definitely    arranged  for  by 
District  Commissions ; 

(4)  number  and  extent  of  projects  approved  by  the  Agrarian  Prov- 
incial Commission  and  thereby  legalised  ; 

In  this,  the  only  logical  and  natural  order  we  shall  hereafter  examine 
the  results  obtained  by  the  Russian  Government  in  this  gigantic  under- 
taking. 

{To  be  continued). 
(i)  See  Table  XVI. 
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SPAIN. 


INFORMACIOX   SUCIXTA   RELATIVA   A   LA   COLONLA   AGRICOLA   DEL    MOXTE    ALGALDA    (,$anh'lCar   dc 

Barrameda).  Brochure   in-S",    32    pp.  Jerez    de   la  Frontera,    Cromot\-pographie  Salido 
Hnos,  1915. 

The  agricultural  colony  of  Mount  Algaida  is  one  of  the  experiments 
made  in  the  appHcation  of  the  law  of  August  30th,  1907,  on  home  coloni- 
sation. It  is  for  that  reason  that  particular  interest  attaches  to  this 
pubUcation  in  which  the  Director  of  the  Colony,  Mr  Torre j on,  by  profession 
an  agricultural  engineer,  presents  a  series  of  statistics  relating  to  the 
technical  and  economic  organisation  of  the  colony,  to  the  difhculties  which 
iave  been  encountered  at  the  start,  the  partial  results  obtained,  and  the 
prospects  for  the  future.  We  shall  be  examining  the  information  presented 
at  some  length  in  a  later  number  of  this  Bulletin.  We  shall  merely  men- 
tion here  that  the  colony  embraces  an  area  of  254  hectares  divided  into  196 
holdings,  of  which  138  are  devoted  to  market -gardening,  an  industn.-  which 
represents  a  value  of  more  than  1,518,000  francs. 


UNITED  STATES. 


ISRAEI<  (Hexry),  Editor :  Unifying  Rural  Community  Interests,  i  vol.  in-5o.    125  pp.  Asso- 
ciation Press  :  New  York,  19 14. 

Uniiying  Rural  Community  Interests  is  the  title  given  to  the  rejx)rt 
•of  the  proceedings  of  a  conference  held  recently  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  The  Association  has  become  in  a  special 
manner  identified  with  the  encouragement  of  community  efforts  at 
rural  betterment  in  the  United  States,  and  the  conference  was  convened 
with  the  object  of  making  clear  to  the  delegates  the  nature  of  the 
work  being  done  by  some  the  institutions  which  are  working  for  the  social 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  country  districts.  The  volume  contains 
five  papers  together  with  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the 
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paper  in  each  case.  Professor  T.  N.  Carver  adressed'  the  Conference  on 
"  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Country  Life  ",  and  Dr.  Butterfield, 
President  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  contributed  a  paper 
on  "  The  Place  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  the  New 
Rural  Awakening  ".  The  Rev.  C.  O.  Gill,  Dr.  Warren  H.  Wilson,  the 
Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot,  and  others  well  known  in  connection  with  the  rural 
movement  in  America,  took  part  in  the  discussions. 

Nothing  was  insisted  upon  during  the  Conference  more  citen  than 
the  need  for  providing  additional  opportunities  for  recreation  and  train- 
ing for  the  country  boys  and  girls.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  already  doing  good 
work  of  this  kind,  and  in  many  districts  it  has  helped  in  many  other  direct- 
ions as  well.  It  has  succeeded  in  some  cases  in  developing  the  country 
school  into  a  real  community  centre  ;  it  has  assisted  in  compiling  rural  sur- 
veys ;  it  has  organised  agricultural  fairs  and  corn  clubs.  At  all  times  it 
tries  by  every  means  in  its  ])ower  to  promote  co-operative  schemes  for 
commimity  improvement. 


ROSS(E.  A.),Ph.  D.,LL.  D.  :The01dWorldintheNew.  I  vol.in-8o.  pp.  318.  ill.  New  York: 
The   Century   Co.,    1914. 

This  is  a  collection  in  book  form  of  a  series  of  studies  of  the  aUen  groups 
in  the  United  States,  recently  contributed  by  Professor  Ross  to  the  Century. 
The  writer  passes  in  review  the  Celtic  Irish,  the   Germans,  the  Scandina- 
vians,  the  Italians,   the  Slavs,  the  East  European  Hebrews  and  a  number 
of  smaller  immigrant  groups  -—  Finns,  Magyars,   Portuguese  and  Greeks.    ] 
His  purpose  is  to  interpret  the  significance  of  past  and  present  immigration,    J 
or,  in  other  words,  to  show  what  effect  each  group  of  aliens  that  has  been    % 
added  to  the  population  has  had  in  modifying  the  composition  and  character     I 
of  the  American  people. 

The  writer  seems  studiously  to  avoid  the  word  "  restriction  ",  but  his 
attitude  upon  the  immigration  question  is  none  the  less  clear  on  that 
account.  He  regards  the  present  system  of  unrestricted  immigration  as  delib- 
erate race  suicide  upon  the  part  of  the  American  people.  With  him  there 
is  no  question' of  balancing  advantages  against  disadvantages,  good  against 
evil  Immigration  of  the  kind  which  is  now  taking  place  and  upon  the 
present  scale  must  cease,  and  that  quickly,  if  the  distinctive  American 
qualities  —  the  qualities  of  the  early  settlers  and  the  pioneers  of  the  wilder- 
ness—are to  be  preserved.  "  I  am  not  ",  he  writes,  "of  those  who  consider 
humanitj"  and  forget  the  nation,  who  pity  the  living  but  not  the  unborn. 
.  .  .Nor  do  I  regard  America  as  something  to  be  spent  quickh^  and 
cheerfully  for  the  benefit  of  pent-up  millions  in  the  backward  lands.  " 
And  again,  "  W\'  could  have  helped  the  Chinese  a  little  by  letting  their 
surplus  millions  swarm  in  upon  us  a  generation  ago  ;  but  we  have  helped 
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them  infinitely  more    by   protecting  our  standards  and  having  something 
worth  their  copjang  when  the  time  came.  " 

No  one  doubts  but  that  the  energy  with  which  the  author  w^rites  is 
inspired  by  sincere  conviction.  Unfortunately,  he  seems  inchned  to  think 
that  upon  occasion,  energy  may  serv^e  as  a  substitute  for  argument  ;  ard 
indeed  it  is  not  every  reader  who  can  clearly  see  the  difference.  Therein 
Hes  the  danger  of  a  facile  and  attractive  writer  hke  Professor  Ross.  He  is 
unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  com  a  teUing  phrase  or  use  a  strong 
antithesis  whenever  the  occasion  presents  itself  ;  and  many  readers  ma\ 
not  notice  that  the  phrase  is  but  a  half  truth  and  the  antithesis  overstates 
the  case,  and  that  both  are  considerabh'  modified  by  what  the  writer 
says  afterwards.  The  epigrammatical  style  in  wTiting  ensures  a  circle  cf  read- 
ers, and  has  its  uses  but  it  is  of  ven,-  doubtful  value  in  an^-thing  in  the 
nature  of  scientific  discussion.  Still,  the  author  is  alwa^-s  sure  of  his  facts 
and  his  figures,  and  presents  both  with  a  confidence  which  is  impressive. 
It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  he  so  seldom  indicates  the  source  from  which 
he  has  taken  them.  In  an  appendix,  he  does,  it  is  true,  reproduce  a  number 
of  tables  from  the  "  Abstracts  of  Reports  of  the  Immigration  Commission  ", 
but  the  figures  which  he  uses  so  freely  throughout  the  text  have  been 
taken,  not  from  one  source  but  from  many,  and  not  from  official  pubbli- 
cations  only. 


RUGGERI  ALFREDO,  gerente  responsabile. 
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I.  Publications  for  Sale. 

Annual        Single 
A.  — MONTHLY  OK  WEEKLY  PUBLICATIONS    subscription  number 

1.  BtJLLETIN    OF    AGRICULTURAL    AND    COMMF,RCL-\.L    STATISTICS      (published 

monthly  in  French,  Genuau,  English,  Spanish  and  Ilalian,  i6mo)  .   .    .     Frs.    6         0,60 

2.  Monthly    Bulletin    of    Agricultural    Intelligence    and     Plant 

Diseases  (published  monthly  in  French,  German,  English,  Spanish  and 

Italijm).     (Each  number  consists  of  about  180  pages,  i6mo) 18         2  — 

3.  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  EcoNo^nc  and  Social   Intel- 

ligence (published  monthly  in  French,  German,  English,  Spanish  and 

Italian).     (Each  munber  consists  of  about  150  pages,  i6mo) »     18         2  — 

Subscription  to  all  three  Bulletins »     36 

4.  Bulletin   Bibliograthique  Hebdojiadaire   (published  every    Satur- 

day).    (Each  number  consists  of  about  24  pages,  i6mo) >  12         0,50 

For  the  subscribers  to  one  of  the  above-mentioned  Bulletins    ...  «  10 

For  the  subscribers  to  two  of  the  above-mentioned  Bulletins.  ...  •  8 

Subscription  to  all  four  Bulletins .• »  42 

B.  —  YEAR  BOOKS. 

1.  Annuaire   International   de   Statistiql*e  Agricole   pour    1910   (Inter- 

national Year  Bwk  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  1910).  (1912,  X1<VII1  -|-  327 

pages,   i6mo) Frs.     5  — 

Do.  Vol.  II,  years  1903-1912.  (1914,  about  700  pages,  louio) »        5  — 

2.  Anntjaire  international  de  legislation  Agricole,  jst.  Year,  191  ij  (Inter- 

national   Year  Book  of  Agricultural  I,egislation,  1911).  (1912,  1,122  pages, 

i6mo) >  10  — 

Do.  2ud- Year,  1912.  (1913,  99.-).  pages,  i6mo) •  10  — 

Do.  3'd- Year,  1013.  (1914,  1,114  pages,  i6mo) *  lo  — 

C.  —  OTHER    PUBLICATIONS 
[a)  Publications  of  the  I<ibrary. 

1.  Catalogue  de  la  Biblioth£que.  Annee  1909  (Catalogue  of  the  Library,  1900). 

(356  pages,  8vo) 3  — 

2.  LiSTE  DES  Revues  et  Journaux  reguli^rement  re(;us  par  l'Institut, 

1913  (List  of  Reviews  and  Papers  regularly  received  by  the  Institute,  1913). 

(84  pages,  i6mo) •        0.50 

(6)  Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
(i)  Various  publications' 
r    I, 'Organisation  des  Services  de  Statistique  agricole  dans  les  divers 
Pays,  Vol.  I  (The  Organization  of  the  Agricultural  Statistical  Services  in 
the  Different  Countries,  Vol.  I).  (1910,  446  pages,  with  tables  in  addition 

to  the  text,  i6mo) »        4  — 

Do.  Vol.  II.  (1913,  146  pages,  i6mo) •        2  — 

2.  Recueil  de  Coefficients  pour  la  Conversion  des  Poids,  Mesures  et 
MONNAIES  au  systAme  M6trique  DECIMAL  (Collection  of  Coefficients  for 
the  Conversion  of  Weights,  Measures,  and  Money  Values  into  the  Decimal 

Metric  System).  (1914,  84  pages,  32mo) »        i  — 

(2)   Monographs  {New  Series). 

1.  ^'Organisation  de  LA  Statistique  du   Commerce  ext6rieur   en.Italie 

(Organisation  of  the  Statistics  of  Foreign  Trade  in  Italy).  (1913,  190  pages 

i6mo) •        2  — 

2.  Le  Marche  des  C6r6ales  d'Anvers  (The  Antwerp  Com  Market)    (1913, 

62  pages,i6mo) i  — 

3.  Les  Bourses  des  Produits  Agricoles  de  Hambourg  et  Budapest  (The 

Agricultural  Produce  Exchanges  of  Hamburg  and    Budapest).    (1913,   55 

pages,   i6mo) »         i  — 

4.  Notes  sur  les  Statistiques  du  Commerce  ext±rieur  dans  les  diff6- 

RENTS  Pays  :  Publications  Statistiques,  Territoires,  Sortes  de  Commerce, 
Provenances  et  Destinations  des  Marchandises  (Notes  on  the  Statistics  of 
Foreign  Trade  in  the  Different  Countries  :  Statistical  Publications,  Territory, 
Kinds  of  Trade,  Source  and  Destination  of  Goods).  (1914,  96  pages,  i6mo)     .         •        2  — 

5.  La  Repartition  Agricole  des  Territoires  des  differents  Pays  (Areas 

under  Crops  in  the  Different  Coimtries).  (1914,  310  pages,  i6mo) »        5  — 

(3)   Other    publication. 
Umberto  Ricci.  —  Les  Bases  theoriques  de  la  Statistique  agricole  In- 
ternationale (Theoretical  Bases  of  International  Agricultural  Statistics) 
(1914,  314  pages,  i6mo) »       i  — 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  was  established  under  the 
International  Treaty  of  June  7th  1905,  which  was  ratified  by  40  Govern- 
ments.   Fifteen    other  Governments  have  since  adhered  to  the  Institute. 

It  is  a  Government  Institution  in  which  each  Country  is  represented 
by  delegates  The  Institute  is  composed  of  a  General  Assembly  and  a 
Permanent   Committee. 

The  Institute,  confining  its  operations  within  an  international  sphere, 
shall: 

(a)  Collect,  study,  and  pubhsh  as  promptly  as  possible,  statistical, 
technical,  or  economic  information  concerning  farming,  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal products,  the  commerce  in  agricultural  products,  and  the  prices  pre- 
vailing in  the  various  markets. 

(b)  Communicate  to  parties  interested,  also  as  promptly  as  possible, 
the  above  information. 
|j  ;          (c)  Indicate  the  wages  paid  for  farm  work. 

{d}  Make  known  new  diseases  of  plants  which  may  appear  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  showing  the  territories  infected,  the  progress  of  the 
diseases,  and,  if  possible,  the  remedies  which  are  effective, 

(e)  Study  questions  concerning  agricultural  co-operation,  insur- 
ance and  credit  in  all  their  aspects  ;  collect  and  publish  information  which 
might  be  useful  in  the  various  countries  for  the  organisation  of  work  con- 
nected with  agricultural  co-operation,  insurance  and  credit. 

(/)  Submit  to  the  approval  of  the  Governments,  if  there  is  occasion 
for  it,  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  common  interests  of  farmers  and 
for  the  improvement  of  their  condition,  after  having  utilized  all  the 
necessary  sources  of  information,  such  as  the  wishes  expressed  by  inter- 
national or  other  agricultural  congresses.,  or  by  congresses  of  sciences  applied 
to  agriculture  or  agricultural  societies,  academies,  learned  bodies,  etc  . 


Permanent  Committee 

OF    THE    INTERNATIONAI,  INSTITUTE    OF   AGRICULTURE 


President :  Marquis  Raffaele  Cappelli,  Delegate  oj  Italy. 
Vice-President :  M.  I,ouis-Dop,  Delegate  of  France. 
List  oJ  the  Delegates  o)  the  Permanent  Committee  : 
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GERMA>fY 

Argentine    Republic. 

Austria  

Hungary 

Belgium 

Brazil  

Bulgaria 

Chile   

China  

Columbia 

Costa-Rica  

Cuba    

Denmark  

Ottoman   Empire 

Egypt 

Ecuador   

Spain 

United  States 

Abyssinia 

France 

Algeria 

Morocco  
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Part  I:  Co-operation  and  Association 


BELGIUM. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  "  BOEREXBO>rD  "  (PEASANTS'  LEAGUE) 

IX  1913. 

SOURCES: 

BOERE^fBOND  BELGE  OU  I^IGUE  DE3  PAYSANS,  EXERCISE  I913.   RAPPORT  SUCCETCTEMEN'T  PRE- 

SENT6  a  L'ASSEMBLEE  GEN'IrALE  DU   I    JOIN  I914,  PAR   LE  Chaxoixe  E.  I^uytgaerens. 

S.  Th.  B.,  Secr±taTre  Gener.\l  {The  Belgian  Boerenbond  or  Peasants'  League.  Year  191 3. 

Brief  Report  presented  at  the  General  Meeting,  June  1st.,  1914,   by  Canon  E.  Luytgaerens, 

S.  Th.  B.,  General  Secretary).  I<ouvain,  1914. 
Expose  statistique  de  la  situation  des  associations  d'inter±t  agricole  pendant  l'.ann'ee 

191 1.  MiNISTfeRE  DE  L'AGRICUI.Tt,TlE  ET  DES  TRAVAUX  PUBLICS.  ADMINISTR.\TI0N  DE  L'A- 

Griculture.  (Statistical  Statement  on  the  Position  of  Agricultural  Association  in  igii.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works.  Agricultural  Division).  Brussels,  1913. 


The  Boerenbond,  as  we  know,  is  the  most  important  organ  of  the  agri- 
cultural co-operative  movement  in  Belgium.  It  was  founded  in  1890, 
when  the  active  movement  in  favour  of  agricultural  organisation  first 
started  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Abbe  Mellaerts,  of  Helleputte,  and  of 
Schollaert,  and  its  purpose  is  threefold :  ist.,  to  protect  the  moral  and  mater- 
ial interests  of  the  peasants ;  2nd. ,  to  improve  agricultural  legislation ; 
3rd.,  to  organise  agriculture  in  guilds  or  corporations.  With  this  end  in -view, 
it  encourages  and  groups  around  it  the  hoerengilden,  or  parochial  associations 
of  peasants,  which  are  the  nuclei  whence  spread  a  number  of  co-operative 
organisations  (associations  for  collective  purchase  and  sale  of  products, 
rural  loan  societies,  co-operative  dairies,  mutual  insurance  associations  etc.) 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the  rural  classes. 
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In  order  to  carry  on  its  manifold  action,  the  Boer enbond  divides  up  into 
several  sections,  as  follows:  (i)  the  Farm-women's  lycague;  (2)  the  General 
Federation  of  Horticulturists ;  (3)  the  Purchase  and  Sale  Office ;  (4)  the 
Central  Credit  Bank;  (5)  the  Inspections  Office;  (6)  the  Insurance  Section; 
(7)  the  Office  for  Consultations,  Lectures  etc. 

The  Boerenhond  is  managed  by  a  Board  of  Directors  and  by  a  Superior 
Council.  The  first  consists  of  a  chairman,  vice-chairman,  generalsecretary, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  current  business  of  all  the  sections,  three 
commissioners,  and  a  treasurer.  The  second  consists  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  of  delegates  from  the  affiliated  guilds,  selected 
by  the  provinces,  and  consisting  in  all  of  35  members  (ij. 

We  shall  now  set  forth  the  work  of  this  important  Federation  (2)  as 
shown  in  its  latest  report. 

i  ! ' !  '•  f 

■  is  /    i    J',  f 

§  I.  The  ASSOCIATIONS  adhering  to  the  "  BOERENBOND  "  AND  ITS  SERVICES 
OF    A    GENERAE    DESCRIPTION. 


I.  Affiliated  Associations.  —  At  the  close  of  1913  the  Boerenbond 
numbered  599  affiliated  associations  (3),  of  which  567  are  agricultural 
guilds  and  32  horticiiltural  societies  (4).  At  that  date  the  number  of  mem- 
bers amounted  in  all  to  53,689,  representing  as  many  families.  The  mem- 
bership has  increased  during  the  past  decade  in  the  following  manner  : 

Year  Membets 

1903  21,812 

1905  31.586 

1907 .     .     .      .  38,949 

1909  .....'  43.169 

I9II  46,899 

I9I3  53.689 


(i)  At  the  close  of  191 3  the  various  offices  of  the  Boerenbond  employed  114  persons. 

(2)  Although  the  Boerenbond  is  the  typical  federation  of  the  Flemish  region,  having  most 
of  its  scattered  units  in  the  provinces  of  Brabant,  Antwerp,  Eimbourg,  and  in  West  Flanders, 
it  carries  on  its  work  throughout  the  country  and  thus  assumes  the  character  of  a  National 
Federation. 

(3)  The  affiliated  associations  pay  into  the  federal  funds  an  annual  quota  of  one  franc  each, 
which  entitles  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  Eeague  and  to  receive  its  monthly 
organ.  "  Le  Paysan  ". 

(4)  Whenever  conditions  permit,  the  horticultural  societies  form  so  many  sections  of  the 
local  agricultural  guilds,  of  wliich  they  are  thus  an  integral  part.  When  this  is  not  practicable, 
these  societies  retain  their  independence,  although  they  continue  to  be  admissible  to  the  Boeren- 
bond. The  32  horticultural  societies  above  mentioned  belong  to  this  category-  of  autonomous 
societies  affiliated  to  the  Boerenbond. 
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There  lias  thus  been  during  this  period  an  increase  of  31,877  members. 

As  we  cannot  describe  in  detail  the  work  of  the  several  aflSHated  associ- 
ations, we  shall  merely  remark  that  the  services  which  they  perform  are 
continually  increasing  in  importance,  as  is  shown  by  the  several  monographs 
of  the  Boerengilden  published  in  the  Report  above  referred  to.  We  shall 
give  a  few  examples. 

The  Agricultural  Guild  ofReihy,  working  in  the  commune  of  that  name, 
in  the  province  of  Antwerp,  with  3,400  inhabitants,  was  founded  in  1894 
and  now  has  180  members.  It  possesses  a  section  for  collective  purchases, 
which  in  1913  received  orders  for  goods  amounting  to  60,000  francs  ;  its 
mutual  association  for  the  insurance  of  cattle  and  horses  has  insured  1,400 
head  for  the  approximate  sum  of  half  a  milHon  francs ;  it  has  a  branch  for  fire 
and  accident  insurance,  as  well  as  an  association  of  horticulturists  for  the 
scientific  cultivation  of  vegetables. 

The  local  correspondent  of  the  Boerenbond  says  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  show  all  the  progress  made  by  agriculture  in  this  region  in  recent 
years,  progress  which  has  been  actively  promoted  by  the  association  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking.  There  is  no  longer  a  farm  which  is  not  provided 
with  the  necessary  machinery  (threshing  machine,  straw-cutting  machine, 
cream-separator  etc.)  Moreover,  each  year  new  buildings  are  put  up,  such 
as  warehouses,  stables,  and  farm  labourers'  houses.  The  country  is  well 
cultivated,  green  clover  meadows  and  rich  pasture  lands  stretch  out  on  all 
sides.  The  live-stock  more  especially  contributes  to  the  pros|3erity  of  the 
farmers.  It  is  not  exceptional  to  find  a  farm-woman  owning  a  dozen  cows 
and  taking  from  40  to  50  kilograms  of  butter  to  market.  In  1913  a  farm- 
woman  who  owned  14  cows  succeeded  in  selling  for  25  consecutive  weeks 
over  50  kilograms  of  butter.  At  the  same  time  the  farm-people  are  better 
fed,  thanks  to  the  propaganda  carried  on  by  the  itinerant  schools  of  domestic 
economy,  and  their  moral  conditions  have  hkewise  improved. 

The  Agricultural  Guild  of  BocJwlt,  in  lyimbourg,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
societies  affiHated  to  the  Boerenhond,  as  it  was  founded  in  1892.  Besides 
the  parish  of  the  same  name,  which  numbers  2,200  souls,  this  Commune  also 
includes  a  x'illage  of  800  inhabitants.  The  Guild  of  Bocholt  numbers  205 
members.  It  has  devoted  special  attention  to  the  professional  training  of 
its  members,  organising  practical  courses  in  agriculture  and  horticulture. 
It  also  possesses  a  branch  office  for  collective  purchases,  which  amounted 
to  67,000  francs  in  1913.  It  has  likewise  organised  a  rural  bank  which, 
since  its  estabHshment  in  1898,  has  granted  270  loans  for  an  amount  of 
291,110  francs.  At  the  close  of  1913,  it  had  opened  99  savings  accounts, 
representing  in  all  351,128  francs.  This  guild  also  has  a  branch  for  cattle 
insurance  with  310  members  who  have  insured  1,117  dairy  cows  for  nearly 
half  a  milHon  francs.  Lastly,  through  the  servdces  of  the  Guild,  100  members 
are  insured  against  fire  for  1,600,000  francs. 

The  local  correspondent  of  the  Boerenhond  expresses  great  satisfaction 
at  these  results.  Co-operation  and  association,  he  remarks,  have  induced 
the  farmers  to  comply  with  the  dictates  of  scientific  agriculture.  As  a  result 
of  the  increased  consumption  of  chemical  fertilisers,  over  400  hectares  of 
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uncultivated  land  have,  during  the  past  decade,  been  converted  into  good 
pasture  lands.  Moreover,  the  farmers  have  been  familiarised  with  agricul- 
tural machinery,  especially  with  those  implements  adapted  to  small  hold- 
ings. Many  stables  and  farm-buildings  have  been  improved,  and  the  live- 
stock also  is  more  numerous  and  of  better  quality.  All  this  has  led  to 
greater  prosperity  amongst  the  rural  population. 

These  and  the  verj^  many  other  instances  which  we  could  quote  clearly 
show  the  activity  and  value  of  the  work  performed  by  these  agricultural 
guilds.  They  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  country  and  have  become 
an  integral  part  of  its  local  Hfe. 

2.  The  Superior  Council  of  the  Boerenhond  and  its  General  Services.  — 
The  Superior  Council,  formed  as  above  described,  besides  attending  to  its 
ordinary  administrative  duties,  has  busied  itself  at  its  quarterly  meetings 
with  several  matters  connected  with  agriculture,  rural  institutions,  and 
social  legislation.  Amongst  the  qiiestions  dealt  with  in  1913,  mention 
must  be  made  of  proposals  for  legislation  on  labourers'  dwellings,  social  insur- 
ance, primary  agricultural  training,  proposals  now  before  the  Belgian 
Parliament  etc. 

The  free  consultations  office  also  worked  actively  during  the  year  un- 
der consideration,  supplying  answers  to  several  himdred  enquiries.  Nor 
was  the  correspondence  work  less  intense,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no 
fewer  than  two  hundred  thousand  letters  and  circulars  were  sent  cut  by 
the  several  offices. 

Five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  lectures  were  organised  by  the  different 
sections  of  the   Boerenhond. 

A  library  was  also  placed  at  the  service  of  members  so  as  to  afford  in- 
struction to  the  more  intelligent  farmers,  and  on  December  31st.,  1913,  149 
names  were  entered  in  its  books. 

Amongst  the  institutions  promoted  by  the  Boerenhond,  mention  must 
be  made  of  the  "  Chaplains'  Clubs",  formed  amongst  the  spiritual  directors 
of  the  rural  guilds,  in  order  that  they  may  exchange  ideas  and  fit  themselves 
better  and  better  for  the  mission  entrusted  to  them.  It  is  their  duty  to 
watch  over  the  guilds  and  their  sections  and  see  that  they  preserve  "  the 
spirit  of  Christian  charity  ".  Three  such  clubs  are  in  existence,  one  for  the 
province  of  Antwerp,  (founded  in  1907  with  87  members)  one  for  Brabant 
(82  members)  and  another  for  West  Flanders.  They  hold  one  or  more  meet- 
ings a  year. 


§  2.  The  CENTRAL  SECTIONS  OF  THE  "  BOERENBOND  ". 

As  we  have  seen,  the  "  Boerenhond  "  is  subdivided  into  seven  principal 
sections  differing  in  work  and  aims.  We  shall  review  them  rapidly,  paying 
however  sjiecial  attention  to  the  Central  Credit  Bank. 

I.  The  Farm-women's  League.  —  This  lyeague,  the  last  established 
of  the  central  sections  of  the  Boerenhond,  was  founded  on  July  6th.,  igii. 
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On  December  31st.,  1913,  it  certralised  117  farm-women's  clubs  (2  on  Decem- 
ber 31st.,  1911),  with  12,994  members  (ij  distributed  in  the  several  prox-in- 
ces  as  follows  :  Antwerp  37,  I^imbourg  28,  Brabant  24,  West  Flanders  20, 
East  Flanders  6,  Hainault  2.  - 

During  1913,  the  lyeague  gave  206  lectures  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
amongst  others  on  the  value  of  women's  associations,  on  domestic  economy, 
on  the  rearing  of  live-stock,  on  cheese-making,  on  h\-giene  etc. 

Hitherto  the  activity  of  the  affiUated  clubs  has  been  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  professional  training  of  their  members,  for  which  purpose 
they  have  organised  lectures  (458  in  1913),  practical  lessons,  prize  compet- 
itions, and  small  hbraries  (2). 

But  for  some  little  time  past  the  need  has  been  felt  of  giving  a  more  prac- 
tical direction  to  these  organisations  by  seeking  to  make  them  ser\"e  not  only, 
as  they  now  wisely  do,  for  providing  technical  and  intellectual  training  for 
the  farm-women,  but  also  for  ensuring  their  members  material  advantages, 
such  as  would  result  from  the  estabhshment  of  mutual  or  co-operative  instit- 
utions. The  League  is  carn.'ing  on  an  active  propaganda  with  this  end  in 
view,  the  first  results  of  which  are  already  visible.  At  the  close  of  191 2 
the  Parc-Heverle  Club,  with 74  members,  organised  a  savings  bank  for  them, 
which  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  had  opened  36  savings  accounts.  The 
holders  of  the  savings'  books  generally  use  their  accumulated  savings  to  meet 
some  special  expenditure,  or  sometimes  the  money  is  set  aside  for  the  use 
of  another  institution  founded  by  the  club  for  the  collective  purchase  of 
fuel  (coal  etc.).  At  present  the  committee  which  directs  the  Parc-He- 
verle Club  is  studying  a  proposal  for  the  estabhshment  of  a  friendly  society 
among  its  members. 

Another  club,  that  of  MoU  in  the  province  of  Antwerp  (49  members), 
estabUshed  in  1911,  is  studying  a  proposal  for  a  mutual  insurance  fund 
for  old  age  pensions  for  women  only. 

One  of  the  most  active  clubs  is  that  of  Betecom  (Brabant)  founded 
in  1908  and  numbering  138  members.  The  local  correspondent  of  the 
" Boerenhond"  wrote  of  this  club  as  follows  :  "There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
farm-women's  club  can  render  valuable  services  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
rural  commune.  Each  of  our  meetings  is  the  occasion  for  a  lecture,  prepared 
with  scrupulous  care,  on  the  most  varied  questions  relating  to  dom- 
estic economy,  the  training  of  women,  the  education  of  children  etc. 
Moreover,  business  and  pleasure  are  combined,  and  singing  is  alwa}-s  a 
feature  of  these  gatherings.  The  farm-women  in  their  anxiety  to  learn  pay 
close  attention  to  the  lessons  given  them.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
empiricism  is  giving  way  in  family  life  gradually  to  order,  hygiene,  and 
rational  economy.  " 

The  club  meetings  generally  close  with  a  lotten,-  at  which  useful 
objects  are  distributed  stich  as  packets  of  flower  and  fruit  seeds,  ingred- 


(i)  The  members  pay  to  the  federal  funds  an  annual  subscription  of  60  centimes. 

(2)  The  Farm-women's  Club  at  Xederheim  in  Limbourg,  has  a  libran.'  with  600  books 
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ients  for   preserves,  apparatus   for  drying  clothes,  and  other   articles  o"f 
domestic  use. 

2.  The  General  Federation  of  Horticulturists.  —  With  a  view  to 
improving  market -gardening  and  encouraging  its  subsidiary  industries  by 
technical  training,  the  study  of  markets,  and  the  organisation  of  collective 
purchase  and  sale,  the  Peasants'  I^eague  has  promoted  this  Federation 
which  forms  a  special  section  of  the  "  Boerenbond  " .  Small  market-gard- 
eners unite  in  local  associations  which,  as  a  rule,  form  branches  of  the  rural 
guilds,  and  arc  centralised  in  the  General  Federation.  This  organisation 
was  founded  on  the  6th.  of  December,  1910,  and  on  December  31st.,  1913 
it  grouped  together  87  associations  of  horticulturists  with  a  total  member- 
ship of  2,727. 

During  the  year  under  consideration,  193  lectures  were  given  for  the 
technical  training  of  members  ;  and  250  vists  were  paid  to  business  houses 
and  societies  for  the  sale  of  products.  The  collective  sale  of  vegetables  made 
on  behalf  of  the  members  led  to  2,116  transactions  for  a  total  value  of 
480,128  francs. 

The  Federation  also  undertakes  to  purchase  selected  seeds :  in  1913 
it  sold  to  its  members  1,462  kilcgrams  for  4,085  francs. 

3.  Collective  Purchase  and  Sale  Office.  — During  1913  this  Ofhce,  which 
is  organised  as  a  Hmited  liabihty  society,  purchased  on  behalf  of  the  affil- 
iated agricultural  guilds  and  of  private  members  (a)  chemical  fertihsers 
kg.  36,8io,46'o  for  2,403,838.66  francs  ;  {b)  Cattle  foods  :  kg.  42,773,527 
for  7,859,031.51  francs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  during  the  past  fifteen  years 
of  the  purchasing  branch  of  the  Boerenbond  as  far  as  fertilisers  and  cattle 
foods  are  concerned. 
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Tabi«e  I-  —  Grouth 

of 

the  PuHfntsing  Bu^ 

mess  of  the 

•  Boerenbond  ". 

Folilisers                                  r 

Cattle  Foods 

-  ■■ 

Kg.  ^'     '■■■ 

4: 

Fr. 

Kg. 

Fr. 

1898 

12,717,465 

1 

657,889.09 

i 
6,154,738 

857.583-17 

1899 

13.091,785 

804,506.10 

6.723,615 

899,38990 

1900. 

13.500,055 

• 

730,761.51 

6,559,418 

1,111,168.62 

1901 

.    16,866,983 

879.449-98 

8,657,241 

1,465,104.98 

1902 

16,853.464 

957,473-09 

11,675,131 

1,967,098.55 

1903 

21,179,028 

1,001,300.19 

16,873,417 

2.625,790.33 

ag©4 

23,526,051 

1,086,307.02 

21,129,235 

3.305,562.74 

1905 

25,621,752 

1,237,302.98 

21,265,744 

3-634,559.23 

1906 

28.545.853 

1,447,950.37 

25,028,384 

4,279.518.68 

1907 

29,533.602 

1,612,257.22 

30,751,583 

5,404,864.85 

1908 

28,3-10,043 

1. 759.475-61 

34.126.072 

6,430,717-47 

1909 

28,370,089 

1.732.034.21 

34,224,780 

6,61 6.93 1. 3& 

ipw 

30.643,874 

1,733.371-78 

33.530.065 

6,308,209.97 

191 1 

30,042.440 

1.721,775-65 

36,672,392 

7.I93.433-IO 

1912 

32.398,253 

2,002,779.28 

38,617,462 

8,075,068.51 

1913 

36.SlO.460 

2,403,838.66 

42,773,527 

7,859,031.51 

(c)  Seeds  :  kg.  381,689  for  126,210.98  francs,  as  compared  with 
kg.  17,399  for  6,200  francs  in  1899. 

The  "  Boerenhond"  also  owns  at  Antwerp  a  warehouse  which,  during 
1913,  delivered  35,811,502  kilcgrams  of  cattle  feeds,  and  4,675,373  kilo- 
grams of  fertiUsers.  Xor  must  we  forget  the  two  branch  establishments 
at  Hasselt  and  Louvain,  the  former  of  which  supplied  during  the  same 
year  2,982,994  kilcgrams  of  cattle  foods  and  1,702,070  kgs.  of  fertihs- 
ers  for  a  total  value  of  645,795.49  francs.  The  Louvain  branch,  only  re- 
cently opened,  from  the  ist.  of  August  to  the  31st.  of  December,  1913, 
supphed  734.382  kgs.  of  cattle  food  and  266,173  kgs.  of  fertihsers. 

[d)  The  value  of  the  agricultural  machinery  and  dairy  apparatus 
dehvered  by  the  Purchasing  Office  during  191 3  amounted  to  159,795.41 
francs,  of  which  39,756  francs  for  machinery  and  120,039  francs  for  dairy 
apphances. 

In  aU,  the  Purchase  and  Sale  Office  filled  8,581  orders  in  1913 ;  it  had  a 
cash  turnover  of  23,650,821.98  francs  as  compared  with  3,019,000  francs 
in  1899  ^^^  <iid  a  total  business  of  64,682,081.96  francs  as  compared  with 
8076,937-56  francs  in  1899. 

In  connection  with  this  section  of  the  Boerenbond  there  is  an  office 
for  the  inspection  of  co-ojDerative  dairies.  On  Dtcember  31st.,  1913,  117 
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dairies  were  affiliated  to  it,  no  of  which  had  15,355  members,  treating- 
128,456,867  kgs.  of  milk.  This  office  organises  lectures  and  courses  of  tech- 
nical instruction,  with  visits  to  the  affiliated  institutions,  supplies  tech- 
nical advice,  and  has  a  special  laboratory  for  analysing  butter  and  milk. 
And  now,  in  view  of  its  importance,  we  shall  deal  specially  with  an- 
other  section   of   the   Boerenbond,   the    Central   Credit    Bank. 


§    3.    The   CENTRAL   CREDIT   BANK. 

The  Central  Credit  Bank  of  the  Boerenbond,  organised  as  a  co-oper- 
ative society ,  is  a  federation  of  local  loan  and  savings  societies  of  the  Raiffeisen 
type.  It  is  concerned  not  only  with  personal  agricultural  credit  but  also  with 
rural  land  credit.  This  central  bank  receives  from  the  local  societies  the 
funds  which  they  cannot  employ  in  loans  to  their  members,  and  out  of  this 
capital  it  makes  loans  to  those  the  funds  of  which  are  inadequate  for  their 
requirements.     We  shall  briefly  examine  its  situation  at  the  close  of  1913. 

Affiliated  local  Societies.  —  On  December  31st.,  1913,  378  of  the 
762  rural  loan  and  savings  banks  in  Belgium  were  affiliated  to  the  Central 
Bank.  The  increasing  number  of  the  federated  banks  as  compared  with  the 
total  number  of  loan  and  savings  banks  in  the  Kingdom  is  shown  by  the 
following  table  : 

Table  II.  —  Number  of  Raiffeisen  Banks  affiliated  to  the  Central  Bank 

of  the  Boerenbond. 

Number 
Number  ol  Banks  Affiliated 

of  Rural  Banks  to  the 

Year  in  Belgium  Central  Bank 

1897 159  95 

1899 230  158 

1901 284  183 

1903 361  195 

1905 431  215 

1907 540  265 

1909 618  297 

1911 697  333 

1913 762  378 

The  largest  numbers  of  affiliated  banks  are  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Brabant  {160),  I/imbourg  (69),  and  Antwerp  (65). 

Opening  of  Accounts.  —  In  1913  the  Central  Bank  of  the  Boerenbond 
opened  39  accounts  with  affiliated  loan  banks  for  sums  amounting  to  746,000 
francs. 

Between  1897  when  the  Central  Bank  began  this  service  and  1913, 
the  loan  banks  opened  408  credit  accounts  for  3,953,400  francs.  On 
December  31st.,  1913  their  indebtedness  to  the  Central  Bank  amounted  to 
1,078,537.63  francs. 
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Capital  of  the  Central  Bank.  —  On  the  31st.  of  December,  I913,  the 
Bank  possessed  a  reserve  fund  of  7,671,000  francs,  in  7,671  shares.  This 
capital  increases  from  year  to  year,  thanks  to  a  rule  which  requires  that  for 
every  1,000  francs  of  credit  granted  to  an  afiiUated  bank  the  latter  must 
subscribe  a  100  francs  share.  The  following  data  show  the  notable  develop^: 
ment  of  the  s^re  capital  or  guarantee  fundcf  the  Central  Bank  of  the 
Boerenbond  :%]^r!;;.  :•:       ':,:    .  •':•  j- <J     -      ,:' jn'-n     :"     '      .      "     ' 

", ''^fTABLE  m.  —  Growth  of  the  Capital  of  the  Cetitral  Bank. 

'■'■'i  Kji.:'.'..  ''"•'-■  -       ■      -  ■  '  .        ' 

Number 

.         ,  r  r  °^  Shares 

Tear  -  f-  ,-.   :  Subscribed  Share  Capital 

1897 220  220,000 

1900  .    .  ;    .   ;   .'  .   .,  .   .   .   .   -   .   •    ■    ■ " -r  >  S26  826,000 

1903  .   .   .   .   .    '.'-.   .'  .-  .   ...   .•■ .   .   .   ."  t^-'  1,221  1,221,000 

1906 •.'-..-.   ......  ','\  -.■..*  2,211  2,211,000 

1909 3,875  3,875,000 

1912  .........  ;[-.:'.;  .r:,:..  .  .:.  r-'  6,537  6,537,000 

-      -  ,1913 .    .._.•.<.  •11-.::  .7,671  7i67i,ooo 

Turnover.  —  The  turnover  for  1913  amounted  to  49,766,292  francs 
(as  compared  with  522,058  francs  in  1897)  or  an  average  of  over  4,000,000 
francs  a  month. 

Savings  Deposits.  —  On  December  31st.,  1913  the  Central  Bank  had 
in  deposit  :  (i)  15,517,251.29  francs  paid  in  by  the  affiUated  bai^s,  and 
(2)  593,119.88  francs  paid  in  by  private  persons,  or  a  total  of  over  16,000,000 
francs.  The  following  data  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  the  deposits  paid 
into  the  Central  Bank  will  be  found  of  interest : 

T-\BLE  IV.  —  Increase  of  the  Deposits  paid  into  the  Central  Bank. 

Deposits 
of 
Year  Local  Banks  Private  Deposits 

1897  37,487.85                       28,436.08 

1900  •  •  • 293,269.86         85,622.46 

1903 2,249,611.75  131,796.40 

1906  . •.  5,785,479-72  274,782.34    ■  '--■^- 

1909  9,025,228.05  398,885.09        ?' 

1912 15.130,496.90  535,291.34 

1913  15,517,251.29  593,119.88 

The  funds  thus  entrusted  to  the  Central  Bank  of  the  Boerenband  are 
i  nvested  in  conformity  wnth  the  decisions  of  its  General  Meeting.' 

Land  Loans.  —  In  1904  the  Central  Bank  of  the  Boerenbofid  opened  a 
Land  Credit  Section  for  farmers.  Loans  are  granted  both  by  the  local  banks 
at  an  interest  of  4  14  %,  and  by  the  Central  Bank  at  a  rate  of  4  Y^  %  ^^^ 
loans  of  less  than  5,000  francs  and  5  %  for  loans  exceeding  5,000  francs. 
The  Central  Bank  does  not,  however,  transact  business  directly  except  with 
farmers  in  communes  which  have  no  local  banks. 
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The  local  banks  procure  the  necessary  capital  for  these  trailsactions 
from  the  Central  Bank,  which  advances  it  to  them  at  4  %  interest.  Th^ 
Central  Bank  in  its  ttim  secures  the  requisite  capital  by  issuing  land  bonds" 
(for  100,  200,  500,  and  1,000  francs,  at  3.6  %  interest)  for  an  amount  cor--^ 
responding  to  the  value  of  the  mortgages  which  it  holds.  ' 

These  bonds  are  secured  {a)  by  the  capital  and  reserve  funds  of  the' 
Central  Bank,  which,  on  December  31st.,  1913,  amounted  to  about' 
7,000,000  francs  ;  {b)  by  the  mortgages  which  the  Bank  itself  possesses  ; 
(c)  by  the  unlimited  liability  of.  the  members  of  the  Raiffeisen  banks  for 
the  loans  which  they  make. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  credits,  the  local  banks  must  subscribe  a  hundred 
francs  share  for  each  thousand  francs  thus  lent  by  the  Central  Bank. 

The  loans  may  not  exceed  2/3  rds.  of  the  value  of  the  land  on  which  they 
are  made,  and  they  are  granted  for  terms  varying  from  i  to  29  years  ;  they 
are  repayable  in  half  yearly  or  yearly  instalments,  though  the  loan  may  be 
paid  off  at  an  earlier  date. 

In  1913  the  Central  Bank  made,  through  the  agency  of  the  local  banks, 
71  loans  for  386,250  francs,  and  it  arranged  directly  40  such  loans  amount- 
ing to  290,000  francs,  thus  providing  in  all  iii  loans  for  an  amount  of 
676,250  francs.  The  largest  sums  were  distributed  in  the  provinces  of 
Antwerp  (208,700  francs)  and  lyimbourg  (184,750  francs). 

Since  its  foundation,  the  land  credit  section  of  the  Boerenhond  has 
made  the  following  mutual  loans  : 

lUVi^    ■■      '  .    ■        '  ■'•>■''!  '^^,,11 1.; 

'.    •    ■■'      Table.  V.  —  Incyease  in  Land  Credit  Operations:-' '      ■' 


Through  Local  Banks 


Direct   I,oans 

Value 


1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 . 

1908  .     .     .     .■ .    ' 

1999  .   .   .   .^  ..^   .  .,.  irji::M-r 

^910  ....'.  ,.,,.,,'   .,^  'v./..^ 

1911..    .    .    .    ..A-,  A.A\V    -'r  r-^:t 

1912  .    .    .    ;  ,^;  ,-^;  .;^„,  r,  ,-,.. 

1913  •    v'.^.  !.•  .ri   ..... 

'.  '  ':>,  ■•>;:•)■/;;    .     Total  .    .  ' 


21 

71,600 

15 

77,800 

62 

394,100 

26 

68,440 

37 

149,500 

48 

226,840 

.36 

265,600 

41 

[160,550 

45 

205,000 

38 

204,520 

-T^^5f  ■ 

300,150 

26 

.  ,I20t,^O 

.  .96 

351,695 

,  40  . 

,   2P7;550 

.;r  94 

434.850 

36 

si68,975 

,  134 

689,000 

48 

,  4QI^200 

71 

386,250 

40 

296,000 

656 

3,247,745 

358 

1,920,375 
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The  loans  are  classified  as  follows  according  to  their  value  : 

Loans  made  through     Direct 
Local  Banks  Loans 

From  I  franc  to  i,ooo  francs 103  48 

»  1,001  »  »  2,000  »  *  •; 178  82 

»  2,001  »  »  3,000  ); 126  71 

))  3,001  »  »  4,000  » 83  34 

»  4,001  »  »  5,000  »  .......  3^  31 

»  5,001  »  »  10,000  »'  .  i  '.  .  .  .  .  64  43 

**\4^- ^10,001  !)  n  20,000  »   .  -. 40  36 

^  *»^     20,001        »       »      30,000       »     . 13  6 

above  »        »      30,000        »      . 10  7 

Total   .    .    .   650  358 

TSlost  of  these  loans  were  made  for  the  plircha^  and  Erection  of  build- 
ings and  for  the  purchase  of  land. 

In  accordance  with  an  arrangement  recently  made  between  the  Central 
Bank  of  the  Boerenbond  and  the  French  Life  Insurance  Company, 
"  L'Urbaine",  the  borrower  is  enabled  to  take  oat,  simultaneously'  with 
his  loan,  a  life  insurance  policy.  On  the  payment  of  a  year's  premium 
the  lyife  Insurance  Company  guarantees  pa\Tnent  of  any  annuties  still 
due  on  the  loan  should  the  borrower  die,  thus  freeing  his  heirs  from  a  bur- 
den which  is  often  heavy. 

Transactions  of  the  local  affiliated  loan  banks.  —  The  following  data 
referring  to  December  31st.,  1912,    are  available  in  regard  to  the  trans- 
actions of  the  loan  banks  afBliated  to  the  Central  Bank  of  the  Boerenbofid. 
(i)    Number  of  Affiliated  Banks  on  December  31st., 

1912 363 

(2j   Number  of  Members 27,132 

(3)  Value    of    Shares    Paid    up    by    Members    on 

December  31st.,  igi2 80,896.00 

(4)  Sa\-ings  Deposits: 

'  -        (a)  Receive'd  in  1912 12,187,852.91 

noid'r  1   (jj  Reftmded  in  1912 9,129,086.82 

■ortiA   ^^c)  Received  from  Date  of  Foundation  (1897)  tip  to 

51  li  V  December  31st.,  1912   .    .    .    ; 84,618,588.55 

-■■  •      (d)  Existing  on  December  31st.,  1912.   .    .    i'  .    .  30,125, 185. 67 
-     (5)  Loans  :  . 

(fl)  Made  in  1912,  Number  3,588  for.   .    .  francs      6,159,184.98 

latin      (5j  Refunded  in  1912 3,638,710.06 

i>iii  ,<^  (c)  Made  since  1897  up  to  December  31st.,  1912, 

'3i£li  :  *  -  Number  36,458,  for francs  38,319,899.15 
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{d)  Security  of  Loans  made  from  Date  of  Establish- 
ment : 

Loans  Secured  by  Sureties 33,577 

»               »         »  Preference  Mortgage   .    .  667 

»               ))      on  Pledge 292 

»              »      on  Life  Insurance 30 

»               »       on  Mortgage  of  Land  .    .    .  1,892 


36,458 
{e)  Object  of  Loans  : 

Purchase  of  Feeds  for  Cattle,  Fertilisers  etc.  5,i55 

))         »    Cows,  Horses,  Pigs 11,970 

»         ))   Agricultural  Machinery   ...  714 

»        »   Land 3>ii4 

»         )i    Houses 2,825 

Building    or   Repair  of  Houses,    Stables, 

Warehouses  etc 3,338 

Repayment  of  Debts 3,549 

To  Pay  off  Co-heirs      689 

To  Start  in  Business 2,296 

Various 2,808 


36,458 
(/)  Value  of  Loans  on  December  31st.,  1912  .    .     15,678,720.70 
(6)  Reserve  fund  : 

Special  Reserve  Fund  on  December  31st.,  1912  34,544.59 

Ordinary  Reserve  Fund 449,055,15 

Emergency  Fund 265,434.88 

If  we  compare  these  data  with  those  for  previous  years,  which  we 
omit  here  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  they  show  a  constant  increase  in  the  busi- 
ness transacted  by  the  affiliated  banks. 


§  4.  Office  for  the  inspection  of  the  societies  affiliated 
to  the  "  boerenbond  ". 


This  Office,  which  was  originally  annexed  to  the  Central  Credit  Bank, 
now  forms  an  independent  section  of  the  Boerenbond.  It  exercises  supervision 
over  the  RaifEeisen  banks  affiliated  to  the  Central  Bank,  over  the  farm- 
women's  clubs,  and  over  the  rural  guilds  and  purchasing  sections  which  re- 
quest its  services.  All  the  institutions  subject  to  its  supervision  are  visited 
at  least  once  a  year  by  an  inspector  who  examines  the  management  and  the 
books. 

In  1913  the  inspectors  of  the  Boerenbond  paid  454  visits  to  the  rural 
banks,  381  being  ordinary  visits  for  the  annual  auditing  of  the  books,  and 
73  special  visits  for  the  purpose  of  giving  preliminary  instructions  to  the 
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managers  of  new  rural  banks,  affording  legal  assistance  to  banks  in  liquid- 
ation etc.  Besides  this,  the  Office  arranged  for  50  lectures  on  agricultural 
credit. 

During  the  same  year,  160  agricultural  guilds  and  purchase  sections 
were  inspected  and  61  lectures  delivered  to  them  on  technical  questions. 
The  Inspection  Office  aims  more  especially  at  perfecting  the  organisation 
and  working  of  these  societies,  supplying  them  with  good  bye-laws,  and 
watching  over  their  strict  observance. 

Inspectors  also  paid  88  visits  to  the  farm- wo  men's  clubs  in  191 3, 
with  a  view  to  ensuring  simpHcity  and  order  in  their  management. 

*  * 

As  already  stated,  the  Boerenhond  also  has  a  branch  for  insurance 
against  fire,  hail,  loss  of  live-stock,  and  for  hfe-insurance.  We  deal  with 
the  work  of  this  important  branch  in  the  section  of  the  Bulletin  devoted  to 
insurance. 
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SOURCES : 

MixiSTfeRE  DE  L'AGRictJLTURE ;  Enquete  sur  rindustrie  laiti^re  (1902).  Paris,  Imprimerie 
nationale,  1903  {Enquiry  into  the  Dairy  Industry  {igo2),  Paris,  National  Printing-press  (1903). 

I^ORETTE  (G.) ;  Les  laiteries  cooperatives  (Tract  ISTo.  79  de  (d'Action  Populaire »).  Reims  (s.  d). 
Co-operative  Dairies  {Tract  X°  79  of  "  Popular  Action  ",  Rheims,  No  Date. 

RozERAY  (A)  :  Etude  sur  les  beurreries  cooperatives  et  I'industrie  laitiere  dans  le  departement 
des  Deux-S^vres,  Xiort,  1900  {Account  of  the  Co-operative  Butter  Factories  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Deux-Sevres,  Niort,  1900). 

Tatox  (Georges)  :  lya  cooperation  dans  I'industrie  beurriere  en  France  et  a  I'etranger.  Paris, 
I<arose,  1908  {Co-operation  in  the  Butter  Industry  in  France  and  Abroad.  Paris,  Larose,  1908). 

Tiefaixe  (P)  :  I^es  laiteries  cooperatives  en  France.  lyille,  Camille  Robbe,  1900  {Co-operative 
Dairies  in  France.  Lille,  Camille  Robbe,  1900). 

RiGAUX ;  I<es  laiteries  cooperatives  en  France  ;  organisation,  fonctionnement  et  resultats 
{Publications  de  la  Societe  des  Agriculteurs  de  France).  Paris,  Morillot,  1895  {Co-operative 
Dairies  in  France,  their  Organisation,  Working  and  Results  {Publications  of  the  Society  of 
Agriculturists  of  France)  ;  Paris,  Morillot,  1895. 

ly'iXDusTRiE  Du  Beurre,  joumal  hebdomadaire,  organe  officiel  de  I'Association  centrale  des 
I^aiteries  cooperatives  des  Charentes  et  du  Poitou  ("  The  Butter  Industry  ",  Weekly  Official 
Organ  of  the  Central  Association  of  the  Co-operative  Dairies  of  the  Charentes  and  of  Poitou). 


§  I.  Origin  and  developmext  of  the  co-operative  movement. 

A  portion  of  the  departments  of  Charente  and  Charente-Inferieure 
and  the  southern  part  of  that  of  Deux-Sevres,  comprised  under  the  name  of 
Saintonge,  was  formerly  rich  as  a  vine-growing  countrj-. 

But  when  the  phylloxera  appeared,  its  prosperity  rapidly  vanished  ; 
in  1880  hundreds  of  hectares  had  alread}''  succumbed  to  the  ravages  of 
the  plague,  and  in  1885  took  place  the  last  vintage  in  the  southern  part 
of  Deux-Sevres. 

The  wine  growers  were  ruined,  they  had  lived  from  day  to  day 
without  thought  for  the  morrow  and  a  great  part  of  their  land  lay  fallow. 
The  more  industrious,  having  rooted  up  the  now  useless  vines,  tried  to  grow 
some  corn,  and  above  all  to  sow  their  ground  with  lucern,  sainfoin  and 
clover.  These  meadows  produced  good  crops,  thus  enabling  their  owners  to 
keep  some  dairy  cows. 
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This  was  new  work  for  them,  and  the  making  of  butter  was  almost 
unknown.  Just  at  this  time  butter-making  by  machinery  had  been 
introduced,  for  it  was  in  1878  that  the  first  centrifugal  separator  appeared 
in  France. 

Industrial  dairies  prospered  rapidly,  for  the>  had  absolute  command 
of  the  situation  ;  they  bought,  at  a  ridiculously  low  price,  milk  which 
for  the  want  of  markets  the  farmers  could  not  utilise.  The  profits  however 
of  the  new  industrj-  did  not  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  vineyards. 

In  1884,  the  law  concerning  professional  s^Tidicates  was  passed  by 
Parliament.  There  were  dijBBculties  to  overcome  in  its  elaboration,  there 
was  much  discussion,  and  the  services  which  it  wotdd  render  to  agriculture 
were  dwelt  on  insistently.  In  1888  at  Chaille  the  first  co-operative  dairy 
was  fovmded.  Its  methods  were  of  the  most  rudimentary  character,  and  not 
always  in  accordance  with  the  latest  scientific  discoveries.  Notwithstand- 
ing, its  sucog^  was  rapid ;  in  the  first  year  it  made  use  of  589,600  litres  of 
milk,-;-  ..-  -- 

Its  example  was  followed  in  all  the  southern  part  of  the  department 
of  Deux-Sevres,  in  La  Vendee  and  even  more  in  Charente-Inferieure. 
Since  1895  there  have  been  70  associations,  using  91,021,000  Litres  of 
milk,  making  5,239,900  kilogrammes  of  butter  for  about  the  value  of 
12,250,000  francs.  -- 

Unfortunately  these  new  societies  were  content  to  imitate  the  first 
established  without  improvement  in  the  buildings,  nor  yet  in  the  plant,  nor  in 
the  code  of  rules.  At  length  there  were  signs  that  the  industry-  might  come 
to  an  end ;  in  the  department  of  Charente,  the  people  began  to  replant  the 
vinej'ards  gi\'ing  up  all  effort  to  increase  the  dairx*  industry.  In  the  north, 
where  the  rural  population  was  composed  chiefly  of  farmers,  every  attempt 
failed  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  landlords  who  preferred  to  compel 
their  tenants  to  send  their  milk  to  an  ordinary-  commercial  butter  factory 
rather  than  permit  them  to  form  co-operative  societies. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  in  1897,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
commissioned  M.  Martin,  director  ot  the  dauy-  industry  of  Mamirolle.  to 
visit  the  district.  His  lectures  and  advice,  eagerly  listened  to,  induced  the 
farmers  to  resume  the  work  and  at  the  same  time  to  correct  the  errors  of 
the  earlier  establishments.  In  the  whole  region  new  life  arose,  and  in  1898 
there  were  88  societies  taking  in  144,470,000  litres  of  milk,  and  making 
6,828,000  kilogrammes  of  butter.  About  this  time,  the  dairies  of  La 
Creche,  Echire  and  Surgeres  were  definitely  established,  and  these  may 
be  looked  on  as  models. 

In  the  same  3'ear,  M.  Dornic  arrived  at  Surgeres,  and  under  him  the  co- 
operative dairies  almost  attained  perfection  from  a  technical  point  of  view. 
In  this  village  there  was  established  a  dairy  with  a  laboratory  in  which  the 
best  means  for  the  treatment  of  milk  were  studied,  and  a  cattle-shed  in  which 
experiments  in  feeding  were  made.  All  the  dairies  of  the  district,  when  in 
any  difficulty,  turned  to  the  dair^•  of  Surgeres  for  ad%nce.  Little  by  little, 
M.  Dornic  educated  the  whole  population  of  the  region  and,  as  a  proof  of  this 
statement,  here  at  the  present  time  where  economy  prevails  to  the  last  de- 
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gree,  the  Administrative  Council  of  a  dairy  does  not  hesitate  to  risk  spend- 
ing from  10,000  to  15,000  francs,  when  it  knows  that  such  an  outlay  will 
be  compensated  for  by  improvement,  both  in  quantity  and  quality''  of 
produce. 

But  in  one  respect  perfection  had  not  been  attained  ;  a  commercial 
organisation  was  still  wanting  to  procure  at  the  lowest  price  the  necessary 
utensils  and  appliances  and  ensure  good  sales.  The  various  co-oper- 
ative societies  soon  came  to  recognize  this  necessity,  so  that  in  1893  the 
Central  Association  of  Co-operative  Dairies  of  the  Charentes  and  Poitou 
was  founded,  and  this  association  soon  included  nearh^  all  the  dairies  of 
the  district. 

It  began  its  work  humbly  by  buying  charcoal  and  calico  (for  wrap- 
ping butter)  for  the  associated  societies.  But  by  degrees,  owing  to  the  efforts 
of  its  president,  M.  Rouvier,  it  became  more  ambitious.  In  1897 it  appointed 
an  inspecting  committee  ;  in  1903  it  founded  a  professional  dairy-school  at 
Surgeres,  of  which  it  undertook  the  management,  assisted  by  the  Government. 
It  directly  helped  the  butter  industry  by  furnishing  the  co-operative  dairies 
with  competent  workmen  and  b}'  bringing  refrigerating  machinery  into  com- 
mon use. 

But  it  is  in  the  output  of  its  produce  that  the  association  has  been 
chiefly  useful.  vSince  1897  it  has  had  a  service  of  refrigerator  trucks  for 
the  conveyance  of  butter  to  Paris.  It  also  exercises  a  considerable  in- 
fluence on  carrying  companies  and  sale  agencies.  It  makes  itself  acquainted 
with  the  produce  of  syndicates  and  takes  part  in  competitions  and  exhib- 
itions in  France  and  elsewhere. 


§  2.  Organisation'  of  a  co-operativk  dairy. 

According  to  M.  A.  Rozeray,  to  whose  experience  the  co-operative 
dairies  of  Deux-Sevres  are  much  indebted,  a  good  dairy  requires  ; 
(i)  An  abundance  of  excellent  water  ; 

(2)  Aslope  sufficient  to  ensure  that  the  water  used  for  washing  be  com- 
pletely and  rapidly  carried  off  ; 

(3)  That  the  dairy  should  be  so  situated  that  within  the  smallest  poss- 
ible radius  it  can  be  supplied  with  5,000  litres  of  milk  per  day. 

Those  companies  that  have  not  taken  these  three  conditions  into  ac- 
count find  themselves  in  a  position  of  inferiority. 

Without  an  abundance  of  water  in  summer  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on 
the  various  processes  necessitated  by  the  progress  of  the  milk  industry: 
the  use  of  the  ice-machine,  the  pasteurization  of  whey  etc.,  without  good 
water  would  be  impossible. 

A  deficiency  of  good  drainage  would  cause  pestilential  odours  very 
injuriovis  to  the  dairy  produce. 

With  a  too  extensive  radius  it  is  difficult,  especially  in  summer,  to 
collect  supplies  of  milk  from  which  choice  butter  can  be  obtained.     Lastly, 
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it  hasT5eeri  ascertaihed  that  tBe'co^' of  Idbbtir'anyi  plant  for  5,000  litres 
of  milk  wdll  not  be  higher  than  that  required  for  2,Doo  litres. 

The  expense  is  therefore  much  less  in  proportion  for  5,000  litres  than  for 
1,500  litres.  It  may  be  added  that  many  associations  have  neglected  to 
profit  by  old  water-mills,  long  unused,  from  which  they  might  have  derived 
a  part  of  their  motor  force  at  small  cost. 

M.  Rozeray  considers  that  proximity  to  a  railway  station,  often  regarded 
as  most  important,  is  less  so  than  those  conditions  above-mentioned.  In 
fact,  butter  is  much  less  in  volume  than  the  milk  required  to  produce  it, 
and  is  easily  conveyed  to  the  nearest  railway  station. 

To  establish  a  co-operative  dairy,  the  founders,  numbering  from  60  to 
300,  meet  together  and  advance  the  whole  or  part  of  the  capital,  generally 
at  the  rate  of  from  3  to  4  per  cent  ;  the  shares  are  worth  from  100  to  400 
francs  each,  and  are  paid  off  every  five  years. 

The  sum  required  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  of  buildings 
and  for  plant,  varies  from  25,000  to  70,000  francs,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  factory. 

The  work  has  always  been  done  on  a  small  scale ;  the  founders,  either 
fearing  to  undertake  too  heavy  a  charge  or  not  foreseeing  the  future  import- 
ance of  the  dairy,  have  erected  buildings  which  are  too  small,  and  procured 
plant  which  has  had  to  be  completed  or  replaced  even  before  it  is  worn 
out. 

In  provisional  meetings  the  rules  are  discussed  and  accepted.  In  an 
appendix  will  be  found  the  model  rules  drawn  up  by  ^I.  Rozeray  with 
articles  borrowed  from  those  of  Sainte-Ouenne,  Echire,  Irleau  and  Surgeres. 

]Members  admitted  after  the  constitution  of  the  society  pay  an  entrance 
fee  per  cow  in  proportion  to  the  assets  of  the  society. 

The  sums  required  to  pay  off  the  debts  of  the  society  are  raised  by 
deducting  a  centime  or  hall  a  centime  per  litre  of  milk  sold. 


§  3.  Working  of  a  co-operative  dairy. 

Every  co-operative  society  is  under  the  management  of  a  Board  of 
Management,  consisting  of  a  president, one  or  two  vice-presidents,  a  trea- 
surer, one  or  two  secretaries,  and  delegates  appointed  from  villages,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  for  every  ten  or  twenty  or  fraction  of  twenty  members. 

The  paid  employees  are  the  book-keeper,  the  manager  of  the  butter- 
making  and,  in  a  large  society,  his  assistant,  the  superintendent, the  mechan- 
ician, and  the  collectors  of  milk.  Some  societies  give  their  employees, 
besides  their  salaries,  a  percentage  on  the  sales. 

The  accounts  are  kept  by  single  entry,  and  the  books  used  are  those 
required  by  this  method  ;  day-book,  ledger,  cash  books  and  inventory. 
There  is  besides  a  book  in  which  are  entered  the  monthly  contributions  of 
each  member,  the  price  per  litre  of  milk,  the  sums  raised  and  the  amounts 
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deduced  for  paying  off  the  loan  contracted  for  the  establishment  "of 
the  dairy. 

The  milk  collectors  enter  every  day  in  a  memorandum-book  the  quant- 
ity of  milk  received,  and  from  this  the  book-keeper  draws  up  a  fortnightly 
or  monthly  statement. 

Each  member  has  a  memorandum-book  which  is,  so  to  speak,  the  du- 
phcate  of  that  in  which  the  milk  collectors  enter  the  number  of  litres 
received  with  the  dates.  On  the  first  pages  of  these  books  regulations  in 
regard  to  milking  and  the  preservation  and  delivery  of  the  milk  are  to  be 
found. 

Each  dairy  has  a  register  with  vouchers  for  the  retail  trade. 

We  here  give  as  a  specimen,  a  page  of  the  memorandum-book  in  use 
in  the  dairies  of  Sainte-Ouenne  and  of  Mazieres  : 


(i)  —  Sainte-Ouenne. 

':- 

i!n  -■,-  ^T 

St. 

Fortn 

Vht 

Number 
—         of  Cows 
.    giving  Milk 

:                     and. 

Fortnight 

i       Number 

Dates 

! 

Milk 

Dates 

!              Milk 

1     giving  Milk 

i 

1  .     . 

2  .     . 

! 

1 
.  1 

1 

atres 

Vz 

'1 

j      16    .    .    . 
17   .    .    . 

litres 

% 

15    .     . 

:  31  .  .  . 

I  St.  Fortnight  . 
2nd.  Fortnight. 

Total   .    .    . 


•<■  1-V'f. 


at 


per  litre 


Due 
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(2)  —  Mazieres. 


8 

q 

10 


ist  Ten  Cavs 


Quantity 


-Number  of  Cows 


2  .     . 

4 

5 ' 

6  .    .■ 


Recapitulation 


ist.  Ten  Days 
2nd.  Ten  Davs 
3rd.  Ten  Days 


Total  for  the  Month 
at         per  litre 


Sum  due 

In  payment  of  the  sum  due 
for  the  above  .-upplies 


Mazieres, 
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Members  are  paid  monthly  for  the  milk  supplied  by  them.  A  few 
societies  pay  e\'ery  fortnight.  In  practice  pa^Tnents  are  often  made 
by  the  collector  at  the  houses  of  those  who  supply  him,  according  to  a 
memorandum  made  by  the  book-keeper. 

The  price  of  a  litre  of  milk  is  fixed  by  deducting  the  total  cost  from  the 
total  amoimt  of  the  sales,  and  should  the  result  be,  for  instance,  o  fr,  125 ; 
the  fractions  of  centimes  are  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  on  the 
factory. 

The  buildings  are  constructed  with  simplicity  and  economy,  generally 
looking  towards  the  north  or  the  east  to  ensure  an  even  temperature,  lower 
in  svunmer.  They  are  often  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  so  that  the  nailk  brought 
in  cans  may  be  at  once  poured  into  a  gauged  receptacle,  whence  it  faUs  into 
a  great  basin  that  feeds  the  separators.  This  choice  of  a  site  has  also  the 
advantage  of  facihtating  the  outflow  of  the  refuse  water. 

The  plan  of  the  building  varies  but  little.  There  is  ist.  a  room  for  the 
motor;  2nd.  a  room  for  the  separator,  the  chums,  and  the  manipulation ; 
here  the  butter  is  made  into  roUs;  3rd.  a  packing  room;  4th.  one  or  more 
cellars  for  the  cream,  easily  ventilated  and  containing  reser^'oirs  or  troughs 
of  cement  for  water  tepid  in  winter  and  iced  in  summer.  If  there  is  no  room 
for  meetings,  they  are  held  in  the  office,  which  in  this  case  must  be  large. 

Many  societies  have  no  more  than  a  hot  room  for  the  machinery,  a 
large  room  where  the  milk  is  kept,  a  cellar  or  cold  room,  and  an  office. 

One  or  two  of  the  employees  lodge  on  the  premises.  There  must  be  a 
stable  for  the  horses  of  the  milk  collector. 
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The  plant  vanes  little.  The  motor  force  is  supplied  by  steam  engines 
of  from  8  to  15  horse  power  but  having  a  generator  powerful  enough  to 
produce  the  steam  required  for  cleaning  the  utensils  and  warming  the 
place  in  winter.  Some  dairies  also  for  part  of  the  year  utilise  their 
water  power,  thus  diminishing  the  cost  of  the  steam  engine  which  by 
means  of  a  hydraulic  wheel  can  work  at  less  pressure. 

The  milkmen,  or  collectors,  are  paid  by  the  year  or  by  the  Htre  ;  or 
they  have  fixed  salaries,  and  one  centime  per  htre  above  a  certain  quantity. 
This  post  is  contracted  for  at  so  much  per  year,  per  day  or  per  litre.  I/3ng 
rounds  are  of  course  best  paid.  The  horse  or  mule  and  the  cart  or  other 
vehicle,  in  most  societies,  belong  to  the  collector. 

When  the  collectors  have  given  up  the  milk  they  have  brought,  they 
proceed  to  clean  their  cans,  which  are  first  washed  in  hot  water,  then  steamed 
and  then  rinsed  in  cold  water.  In  practice,  this  work  is  done  rapidly 
by  means  of  a  simple  steriliser  provided  with  a  kind  of  chamber  into  which 
the  pipes  conveying  steam  and  cold  water  are  opened  by  means  of  a  lever. 

After  this  cleaning,  by  which  fermentation  is  prevented,  the  cans  are 
filled  with  whey  to  be  sold  the  same  evening  to  the  various  producers  by  the 
collectors,  who  must  again  wash  the  cans,  on  their  return,  in  boihng  water 
with  crystals  of  soda,  rinsing  them  in  cold  water  before  filHng  tliem  with 
unskimmed  milk. 

The  superintendent  is  paid  by  the  month,  receiving  a  bonus  besides 
for  every  case  of  fraud  he  discovers.  We  may  add  that  these  cases  are  rare, 
because  of  the  mutual  control  exercised  by  the  members  over  one  another. 
Members  guilty  of  fraud  are  expelled  without  mercy  from  the  societies  and 
condemned  by  the  Bureau  and  the  General  Meeting  to  fines  fixed  in  the  rules 
and  usually  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cows  possessed  by  the  member. 
This  is  generally  amicably  arranged  and  few  cases  of  fraud  are  brought 
before  courts  of  law.  Everything  is  done  with  the  greatest  prudence,  and 
the  taking  of  a  sample  of  milk  from  the  cattle-shed  of  the  accused  ensures 
against  any  mistake. 

The  separating  is  done  every  morning  from  seven  o'  clock  till  noon  ac- 
cording to  the  dairy  and  the  season.  In  winter  the  milk  is  first  raised 
to  a  temperature  of  from  24  to  28  degrees  by  means  of  a  heating  apparatus 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  globules  of  butter.  In  certain 
co-operative  societies,  for  instance  that  of  St.  Christophe-sur-Roc,  the  milk, 
when  taken  out  of  the  separator,  is  pasteurised,  that  is,  raised  by  means  of 
a  heating  apparatus  or  pasteuriser,  to  a  temperature  of  70  degrees,  and  then 
brought  into  contact  with  a  citrrent  of  water  which  lowers  it  to  14  degrees. 
It  is  then  returned  to  the  members  without  any  mixture  of  buttermilk, 
in  the  proportion  of  '/^o  ths.  of  the  quantity  supplied.  But  if  it  is  returned 
to  them  on  being  taken  from  the  separator  they  receive  the  full  quantity 
supplied.  The  water  in  which  the  butter  has  been  washed,  often  put  away  in 
another  receptacle,  is  proportioned  to  the  whey  obtained,  and  supplies  the 
deficiency  resulting  from  the  work  and  from  the  separation  of  the  cream. 

In  many  dairies  where  there  are  cream  refrigerators,  the  cream  on  being 
taken  out  of  the  separator  is  raised  without  being  disturbed,  by  a  special 
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apparatus  called  a  cream-raiser  and  poured  into  the  refrigerator  whence  it 
falls  through  a  pipe  into  a  cellar  and  is  there  received  in  vessels  containing  on 
an  average  40  or  50  litres  — sometimes  these  cream  vessels  are  arranged  in 
tiers  and  the  filling  goes  on  without  supervision  — or  the  cooled  cream  passes 
into  a  special  chamber  where  the  temperature  is  so  regulated  as  to  obtain 
a  uniform  ripeness  in  24  hours. 

Thus  in  summer  the  cream  receptacles  aie  plunged  into  iced  water,  but 
in  winter  the  temperature  of  the  place  is  generally  raised  by  means  of  pipes 
through  which  passes  a  current  ot  steam.  In  a  word,  the  ripening  is  so 
regulated  as  to  produce  in  summer,  at  the  time  of  churning,  cream  of  from 
55  to  60  degrees  of  acidity,  raised  in  winter  to  65  degrees ;  such  ripening 
produces  the  best  results  as  regards  the  quahty  of  the  butter. 

In  general  100  Htres  of  milk  produce  11  or  12  litres  of  cream ;  in  summer 
9  and  10% ;  in  winter  when  the  milk  is  rich  the  percentage  rises  sometimes 

to  13  %. 

The  day  after  separation,  from  seven  to  eleven  o'  clock  in  the  morning 
the  cream  is  churned  for  30  or  40  minutes,  then  the  butter  is  received  in  a 
trough  and  subjected  to  the  butter  worker.  For  the  manipulation  a 
wooden  spatula  is  used. 

The  butter  is  made  into  rolls  each  weighing  ten  kilogrammes,  wrapped 
in  calico,  and  placed  in  an  osier  basket  or  between  laths  within  which 
is  a  packing  of  straw  and  paper.  The  baskets  are  kept  in  a  special  place 
in  winter,  and  in  a  cellar  or  cold  chamber  in  summer.  Every  day  by  the 
trains  between  3  and  8  p.  m.  the  butter  is  forwarded  to  Paris.  Some  dairies 
keep  back  a  quarter  of  their  produce  in  order  to  send  on  market  days  — 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  —  a  larger  quantity  to  the  central  markets 
of  Paris. 

The  packing  costs  on  an  average  o  fr.  35  per  roll,  thus  : 


fr. 


Basket 0.18 

Straw  0.03 

Paper  0.03 

Calico  o.ii 


Total   .    .    .         0.35 


Certain  dairies  send  butter  by  parcel  post  packed  in  special  baskets 
of  better  quality.  The  dairy  of  Surgeres,  for  example,  procures  them  from 
Perigueux;  they  cost  from  18  to  28  centimes  according  to  size. 

For  some  tradesmen  butter  is  prepared  in  rolls  weighing  500  or  250 
grammes  each. 
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The  dairies  generally  sell  butter  by  retail  at  the  same  rate  as  that  of 
the  central  markets  of  Paris  the  previous  week,  that  is  the  price  is  j&xed: 
for  a  week,  after  deducting  the  cost,  about  40  centimes  per  kilogramme. 

The  cost  of  carriage  and  sale  at  the  Central  Markets  of  Paris  is  in  fact  40 
francs  per  100  kilogrammes.  This  includes  carriage,  carting,  octroi, 
storage,  unloading,  sale  and  commission.  The  butter  is  placed  in  refrig- 
erator-trucks, with  double  partitions  separated  by  layers  of  cork ;  in 
each  is  an  iced  receptacle  and  pipes  to  carry  off  the  water  outside  : 
an  employee  receives  the  baskets  at  each  station  as  they  come  from  the  dair- 
ies, and  arranges  them  on  shelves.  He  must  remain  in  the  train  from  the 
point  of  departure  to  the  station  nearest  to  the  last  society  belonging  to 
the  Central  Association,  and  there  he  closes  the  double  doors  and  seals 
the  truck. 

We  have  said  that  the  separated  milk  is  returned  to  the  members  by 
most  dairies.  But  there  are  some  dairies  in  the  south  of  the  department  of 
Deux-Sevres  which  keep  pigs  to  consume  their  by-products.  The  pig- 
sties are  very  simple,  being  divided  into  boxes  10  metres  square  each  of 
which  may  contain  10  to  15  animals,  according  to  their  size.  From  a  passage 
in  the  middle  the  milk  is  distributed  by  means  of  a  receptacle  on  wheels 
provided  with  an  india-rubber  tube. 

As  a  rule  all  the  animals  are  kept  in  one  or  two  sties,  to  simplify  the 
labour  of  taking  charge  of  them  ;  there  would  also  be  danger  of  epidem- 
ics unless  special  precautions  ware  taken.  The  boxes  enclosed  by  a 
partition  about  one  metre  in  height  communicate  with  an  outer  yard  where 
the  pigs  may  take  the  air.  The  whole  building  is  well  ventilated,  and  fre- 
quentl}^   sprinkled   with  antiseptics. 

Pigs  three  or  four  months  old  are  obtained  from  dealers  and  as  soon 
as  they  arrive  they  are  vaccinated  against  measles.  Their  diet  is  from  10 
to  15  litres  of  milk  per  day  ;  sometimes  farinaceous  substances  and  linseed 
oil  are  added.  When  from  three  to  six  months  have  passed  they  are  sold 
to  dealers  or  sent  to  Paris.  One  man  can  take  care  of  the  250  or  350  ani- 
mals in  one  sty  ;  he  is  lodged  and  paid  80  or  90  francs  a  month. 

Some  attempts  at  making  cheese  of  poor  quality  were  made  in  the 
dairies  of  the  south  of  Deux-Sevres  but  they  were  soon  abandoned.  In 
milk  completely  devoid  of  fatty  substances  it  was  necessary  to  introduce 
something  fatty  so  that  the  cheese  might  not  be  too  dry,  linseed  or  cotton 
seed  oil,  etc.  This  might  be  done  by  means  of  the  separator,  but  no 
butter  factory  would  permit  the  use  of  anything  which  could  give  rise  to 
a  suspicion  of  its  being  mixed  with  the  butter. 


§  4.  Results  obtained. 

That  we  may  have  a  full  acquaintance  with  the  results  of  the  Co-oper- 
ative societies  of  the  Charentes  and  of  Poitou  we  shall  compare,  {fol- 
lowing the  example  of  M.  Pierre  Domic)  the  work  done  in  191 3  with  that 
done  in  1914. 
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Between  tte  first  and  the  selcond  of  thfee  years  tlie  hamb^r  of  asso- 
ciated dairies  rose  from  129  to  130,  and  that  of  their  members  from  77,765 
to  80,188,  an  increase  of  2,423. 

The  number  of  cows  increased  by  8,941,  that  is  from  205,557  ^o  214,498, 
which  gives  2.67  cows  per  member,  instead  of  2.64  in  1912  and  2.62 
in  1911. 

So  it  is  evident  that  each  member  is  a  small  farmer. 

In  1913  the  dairies  treated  342,044,089  litres  of  milk,  an  advance  of 
10,000,000  litres  on  the  quantity  treated  in  1912,  which  in  its  turn  was 
32,000,000  htres  above  the  quantity  treated  in  1911. 

But  this  increase  was  not  general.  Tot  an  increase  of  4,500,000 
in  Charente-Inferieure  and  nearly  3,000,000  in  Deux-Sevres  there  was 
a  diminution  of  1,000,000  litres  in  La  Vendee  compensated  for  in  Indre- 
et-Loire  by  an  increase  of  1,000,000  litres. 

In  Deux-Sevres  there  are  26,044  members,  and  70.192  cows,  which 
produced  110,700,392  litres,  i.  e.,  a  yearly  produce  of  1,577  litres  per  head. 

In  Charente-Inferieure  with  23,545  members  there  are  59,918  cows 
producing  105.715,599  litres,  that  is  2.58  cows  for  each  member,  and 
1,764  litres  per  cow.  The  last  two  departments  ^-ield  about  two-thirds  of 
the  total  dairy  produce.  '  '    '  " ' 

La  Vendee  is  much  behind,  ha\'ing  only  "15  ccf-operative  societies, 
11,546  members  and  30,599  cows.  The  total  number  of  litres  produced  is 
50,309,329,  ^sath  an  average  of  2.64  cows  per  member,  and  an  annual 
production  of  1,644  litres  per  cow. 

Charente-Inferieiire  and  Deux-S6^Tes  contain  respectively  49  and  43 
co-operative  societies,  and,  as  the  production  is  the  greater  in  the  last 
named  department,  it  may  be  concluded  that  its  dairies  are  of  the  greater 
importance.  There  is  a  marked  disproportion  in  the  number  of  cows  and 
the  annual  produce  of  each,  Charente-Inferieure  having  the  advantage 
in  these  respects. 

It  is  seen  besides  that  in  191 3  the  produce  per  cow  was  above  that 
in  1912  in  Deux-Se\Tes  (1,577  litres  instead  of  1,546)  but  in  Charente-Infe- 
rieure the  figvu-es  for  1912  were  1,805  against  1,764  in  1913.  This  dimin- 
trtion  may  be  attributed  to  the  rather  mediocre  quality*  of  the  feeding. 

In  considering  the  dairies  separately  it  will  be  seen  that  the  smallest 
has  only  106  members,  while  the  largest  has  1,300,  and  the  numbers  of 
cows  are  respectively  228  and  6,000.  -j  r  br:-  ^^  >n  ; 

In  Charente-Inferieure  the  extremes  are  represented'  by  131  members 
with  285  cows,  and  1,200  members  with  3,300  cows.  There  is  therefore  an 
average  of  2.17  cows  for  the  smaller  association,  and  of  2.75  cows  for  the 
larger  so  that  the  general  average  is  2.58  cows  per  member.  The  extreme 
fibres  in  the  case  of  the  49  dairies  of  the  department  are  1.2  (St-Hilaire 
de  Villefranche)  and  4.33  (St.  Laurent-de-la  Free).  In  these  dairies  the 
annual  product  per  cow  was  1,618  litres  in  the  first  instance,  and  1,832  litres 
ill  the  second. 

The  comparison  of  the  annual  milk  products  is  interesting.  The 
average  for  the  whole  department  is  1,764  litres,  but  it  falls  to  1,021,  and  to 
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1,054,  in  a  considerable  number  of  dairies  in  Saintonge,  and  goes  up  to  2,700 
litres  at  Saint  Jean  de  lyiversoy,  2,493  at  Surgeres,  2,475  at  Verines  and 
2,379  at   Crani-Chaban,   etc.  ,,  ,„     ..^ 

Aunis  is  incontestably  much    in    advance  of  Saintonge.    ^.,,1!* 

The  milk  production  of  the  Deux-Sevres  has  a  pecuHarity ;  for,  though 
in  quantity  inferior  to  that  of  Aunis,  it  is  much  superior  in  richness 
of  fatty  substances.  In  this  department,  the  43  syndicated  dairies  show  many 
differences  ;  the  smallest  has  only  40  members  with  200  cows,  the 
largest  1,580  members  with  4,500  cows  ;  the  average  being  600  members 
and  1,630  cows  to  each  dairy. 

The  dairy  of  Chef  Boutonne  has  1.6  cows  per  member  (1,000  cows 
for  640  members)  while  that  ot  Palluau  has  5  and  that  of  Moncoutant  4.9 
(153  members,  743  cows). 

In  these  three  dairies  the  annual  produce  per  cow  was  respectively  1,366 
litres,  1,402  litres  and  899  litres,  the  general  average  being  thus  1,577  litres. 

The  department  of  L,a  Vendee  has  no  more  than  15  co-operative  dairies 
with  an  average  of  746  members  ;  the  smallest  has  120  members  with  290 
cows  while  that  of  Saint  Michel-en-l'Herm  has  2,249  with  4,850  cows, 
giving  an  average  of  2.16  cows  to  each  member.  r 

In  this  department  each  member  possesses  an  average  of  2.64  cows, 
the  minimum  being  2.16  (Saint  Michel-en-l'Herm)  and  the  maximum  3.83 
(Sainte  Radegonde-des-Noyers) . 

The  annual  quantity  of  milk  is  2,405  litres  at  Damvix,  going  down  to 
1,335  litres  (Sainte  Hermine)  and  1,378  (Oulmes).  The  general  average,  1,644 
litres  is  much  below  that  of  191 2,  intermediate  between  that  of  Charente- 
Inferieure  (1,764  litres)  and  that  of  Deux  Sevres  (1,577  litres).  ^'^^  most 
important  dairy  in  lya  Vendee  (Mareuil)  had  received  in  the  year  8,167,954 
litres,  and  the  smallest  (Oulmes)  only  399,909  litres,  giving  a  daily  average 
(Sundays  excepted)  of27,ooo  litres  for  the  first  and  of  1,330  for  the  second. 

The  department  of  Vienne  has  made  rapid  progress  in  dairying.    Nine 
societies  have  already  joined  the  Central  Association,  and  one  of  these,  at 
Dange^is  the  most  important  of  the  Association,  for  it  received  9,779,700  litres; 
of  milk  in  1913.     The  smallest  dairy  has  only  700  cows  for  390  mem-- 
bers  ;   it  was  but  lately  established,   so  may  develop  in  time.    The  total; 
number  of  cows  varies  from   700  to  6,500,    and  the  average   per  member 
from  I. II  to  5.00.  The  average  annual  quantity  of  milk  varies  between  904 
and  995  litres  (Roc-Saint-I/)uis  and  Archigny)  and  1,692  litres  (Agramont).- 
This  poor  supply  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  farmers  have  only 
lately  begun  co-operation  and  the  production  of  food-stuffs  as  well  as  of  milk- 
is  not  yet  well  regulated.  -  ; 

Indre-et-Iyoire  merits  special  mention  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  f 
which  it  devoted  itself  to  dairy  industry,  and  afterwards  to  the  co-operative; t 
form.  There  are  many  co-operative  societies  here  and  all  prospering,  though^ 
their  geographical  position  prevents  many  of  them  entering  the  Central- 
Association.  From  the  reports  however  of  those  that  have  joined  we  mayj 
have  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  all.  The  smallest  has  545  members  with 
2,641  cows,  which  gives  an  average  of  4.84  cows  to  each  member  and  a  total . 
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milk  production  of  4,460,413  litres,  giving  an  average  of  1,688  litres  per  cow. 
The  dairy  with  the  fewest  cows  (Blere)  produces  3,008,787  litres ;  it  has 
1,800  cows  and  910  members,  giving  an  average  of  1.97  cows  to  each 
member.  The  co-operative  dairy  of  Ligueil  is  the  largest.  In  1913  it  received 
9,109,795  litres  of  milk,  an  average  of  1,622  litres  per  cow.  At  Orbigny, 
the  quantity  of  milk  received  was  only  1,082  litres,  so  that  1,573  litres 
was  the  general  average  of  the  milk  received  by  the  five  dairies  belonging 
to  the  Association. 

Charente  also  has  five  co-operative  dairies  with  from  645  to  1,600  mem- 
bers, and  cows  ranging  in  number  from  3,600  (Baignes-Sainte-Radegonde) 
to  1,450  (Basleville-sur-Aigre).  Thus  the  average  of  cows  per  member  varies 
in  this  department  from  1.75  (Sainte-Severe)  to  2.77  (lyC  Souterrain).  We  see 
that  the  milk  supply  is  meagre,  the  dairy  industry,  and  more  especially  that 
of  the  co-operative  dairies,  has  not  yet  taken  its  due  place.  At  Villef agnan 
the  annual  quantity  of  milk  is  only  997  litres  per  cow.  At  Sainte  Severe  the 
quantity  is  1,194  litres,  and  at  Baignes,  where  the  dairy  was  established  more 
than  20  years  ago,  it  is  1,539  litres.  The  smallest  of  the  co-operative  dairies 
took  in  1,384,526  litres  and  the  largest  (Baignes)  5,538,063  litres.  The 
yield  of  butter  is  rather  satisfactory:  20.82  litres  to  the  kg.  at  Sainte  Severe 
and  23.58  litres  at  Basleville  with  a  general  average  of  21.61  litres. 

In  Indre-et-Lotre  the  figures  come  closer  together,  the  minimum  being 
21.38  litres  (Blere),  the  maximum  22.52  (Orbigny)  and  the  general  average 
22.10  litres. 

In  Vienne  the  difference  is  more  marked.  The  best  yield  is  from 
the  "  Laiterie  de  la  Melusine  "  with  19.51  litres  for  a  total  milk  production 
of  3,117,976  litres  from  2,398  cows,  being  an  annual  production  of  1,301 
litres  per  cow.  Ci\Tay  comes  next  'with  20.50  litres,  followed  closely  by 
Gen9ay  with  20.82  litres.  The  least  satisfactory  return  is  20.68  and  the 
average  is  21.72,  a  figure  nearly  the  same  as  that  for  1912  which  was  21.74. 

In  La  Vendee  the  averages  are :  21.26  for  all  the  dairies,  20.69  ^^r  the 
best  (L/C  Mazeau),  21.78  for  the  least  prosperous  (Maillezais).  This  is  a 
difference  of  I  litre  for  15  dairies. 

In  Charente-Inferieure,  the  dairies  showing  returns  less  than  21  litres 
are:  Montils-Colombiers,  20.09 litres;  Perignac  20.73;  Nieuil-Saint-Georges 
20,77;  Belluire  and  La  Ronde  20.98.  Only  one  shows  more  than  24  litres 
(24.22)  and  its  annual  quantity  is  2,343  litres  per  cow.  ^Many  show  more 
than23litres,  and  the  general  average  was  22.41  litres  against  22.53  in  1912. 

The  dairies  of  Deux-Sevres  show  a  general  average  of  20. 47  litres  against 
20.75  in  1912.  The  minimum  is  given  by  Soignon,  18.09;  next  come  Saivres- 
Castarie  (18.48)  and  Saint- Christophe-sur  Roc  (18.55).  The  least  satisfactory 
return  of  all  —  23.23  is  from  a  dairy  in  the  north  of  the  department — the 
only  one  showing  more  than  23  litres.  Of  43  dairies,  the  return  from 
seven  was  from  22  to  23  litres,  that  from  12  from  21  to  22  litres,  that  from 
10  between  20  and  21  litres,  from  8  between  19  and  20 ;  and  finally  that  from 
5  between  18  and  19  litres. 

The  342,044,089  litres  of  milk,  the  total  taken  in  by  the  united  dairies 
of  the  Central  Association,  produced  15,917,  165  kilogrammes  of  butter,  i.e. 
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74  kg.  per  cow,  or  21.48  litres  to  each  kilogramme.  This  return  is"  a 
little  better  than  in  1912  (21.63)  but  the  annual  production  of  butter  per 
cow  is  still  insufficient. 

In  Deux-Sevres,  only  one  dairy  surpasses  the  average  of  100  kgs.  per 
cow  that  of  Magne,  which  showed  117  kgs.  Next  cameTaize  with  100  kgs. ; 
Saivre-Castarie  and  Prin-Deyran9on,  each  with  94  kgs.  In  the  worst 
instance,  we  find  45  kgs.  of  butter  per  cow  in  the  year. 

In  Charente-Inferieure,Saint-Jean-deIviversay  showed  127  kgs.  ;Verines 
no  kgs.;  Cram-Chaban  109 ;  Sainte-Soulle  and  Bois-Hardy  107 ;  Clavette  103 
kgs. ;  La  Ronde  102;  Surgeres  loi.  But  in  this  department  the  numbers 
also  go  down  very  low  even  to  37,  46,  47  and  50  kgs.  in  dairies  it  is  true,  of 
small  importance. 

In  La  Vendee,  only  one  dairy,  that  of  Damvix,  shows  more  than  100  kgs. ; 
Le  Langon  shows  99  kgs.  and  Mazeau  95.  But  for  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant, societies  of  this  department  we  find  only  62  kgs.,  and  three  others  re- 
port? no  more  than  70  kgs.  annually  per  cow. 

.  In  Charente  the  best  dairy  reports  72  kgs.  and  40  is  the  lowest 
reported. 

In  Vienne,  Gen9ay  leads  with  81  kgs.  while  the  lowest  figure  is  scarcely 
39  kgs. ;  another  dairy  shows  only  41  kgs.  The  dairies  of  Indre-et-Ivoire 
are  better  ;  though  one  reports  only  50  kgs.,  four  report  72  to  79  kgs. 

;  M.  Dornic  attributes  the  poor  return  in  the  first  case  to  the  fact  of  many 
of  the  farmers  still  feeding  their  cattle  on  oil-cake  neglecting  the  selection 
of  food  recommended  at  butter  competitions. 

The  total  quantity  of  butter  in  1913  was  15,917,165  kgs. ;  of  this  one 
third  was  made  in  Deux-Sevres  (5,402,800  kgs.)  rather  less  in  Charente-In- 
ferieure  (4,716,731  kgs.);  in  La  Vendee  only  2,366,115  kgs.  and  the  rest  in 
the  other  departments. 

By  examination  of  the  net  amount  of  sales  we  find  that  the  highest  prices 
in  Deux-Sevres  per  100  kgs.  were  —  Sainte-Castarie  330  frs.  and  the  same 
at  La  Creche;  —  Vouille  328  frs.,  Echire  325  frs.,  Saint  Varent  the  same. 
The  lowest  were  277  frs.,  282  frs.  and  286  frs.,  the  average  is  304  frs. 

In  Charente-Inferieure  the  highest  prices  were  obtained  at  Saint- 
Hilaire,  320  frs. ;  Matha,  313  frs.,  Surgeres,  305  frs. ;  the  lowest  were  274 frs. 
and  282  frs,  and  the  general  average  292  frs.  which  is  12  frs.  less  than  that 
of  Deux-Sevres,  but  higher  by  I  franc  than  the  average  for  1912  for  the 
same  department. 

In  La  Vendee  the  average  price  is  29ifrs.,  which  is  5  frs.  higher  than  that 
of  1912 ;  but  amongthe  dairies  the  price  varies  from  298  frs.  (Sainte-Hermine) 
to  271   frs.   and   275  frs. 

In  Vienne  there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  prices,  except  that  one  or 
two  are  respectively  289frs.  and296frs.  The  others  vary  from  30ofrs.to3io 
(Gen9ay)  and  311  (Chauvigny). 

In  Charente  the  prices  were  from  292  to  300  frs.  except  in  one  instance 
of  277  frs. 

In  Indre-et-Loire  the  average  price  was  299  frs.,  being  an  advance  of 
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2  frs.  on  that  of  1912.  At  Reignac  and  Blere  the  prices  were  respectively 
307  and  306  frs.     The  lowest  was  290  frs. 

For  the  average  of  the  total  production  we  find  297  frs.,  one  franc  less 
than  that  of  1912.  The  highest  price  was  obtained  in  Deux-Sevres  (304  frs.) 
and  the  lowest  (289  frs.)  in  the  departments  of  I/oire-Inierieure,  Maine-et- 
Loire  and  Indre. 

The  total  net  sum  realised  by  the  sale  of  butter  was  47,300,445  frs.  If 
we  add  to  this  the  value  of  the  skimmed  milk,  at  2.50  frs.  per  hectolitre,  there 
would  be  paid  for  3,420,440  hectolitresthesumof  8,551. 100  frs.,  therefore  the 
total  receipts  were  55,851,545  frs."  This  is  an  income  of  260  frs.  per  cow, 
not  counting  the  value  of  her  calf,  and  a  gross  price  of  16.32  frs.  per  hectoli- 
tre of  milk. 

The  general  expenses  may  be  calculated  at  5,930,158  frs.,  making  the 
price  1.70  fr.  per  hectolitre,  representing  10.62  %  of  the  receipts. 

In  every  department  there  are  great  differences,  and  these  are  not  less 
than  those  we  find  in  comparing  one  department  ^-ith  another.  In  Cha- 
rente-Inferieure  the  general  expenses  per  litre  are  1.4 centimes,  in  Deux- 
Sevres  1.6  c,  in  La  Vendee  1.7  c.,  in  Charente  and  Vienne  2.3  c,  in  Indre- 
et-Loire2.4c.  and  in  the  other  departments  2.6  c.  The  lowest  figure  is  0.6c. 
per  litre  at  Chaille  and  St-Martin  de  la  Coudre  (Charente-Inferieure)  and 
at  Saint-Hilaire-la-Palud  (Deux-Sevres).  The  highest  figure  is  shown  b\' 
a  dairy  of  Vienne,  it  is  11  times  higher  than  the  preceding  figure  and  is 
6.6  c.  per  litre.  Thus  in  the  prices  of  milk,  there  is  a  difference  of  6  centimes 
per  litre,  due  to  the  expense  of  collection  and  labour. 

Even  in  a  single  department,  there  are  man}  differences. 

Charente-Inferieure  possesses  dairies  in  which  the  general  expenses 
amount  to  2  or  3  centimes  per  litre,  in  one  to  3.4  centimes,  and  in  another  to 
2.6.  In  49  dairies  6  pay  2  centimes  and  in  7  the  expenses  are  less  than 
I  centime  per  litre. 

So,  also,  in  43  dairies  of  Deux-Sevres  6  do  not  pay  i  centime  per  litre, 
yet  there  is  another  which  pays  4  centimes  and  another  even  3,  and  5 
and  7  pay  2  and  3  centimes  respectively. 

La  Vendee  has  only  one  dairy  in  which  the  working  expenses  rise  above 

3  centimes  (3.3);  in  another  they  are  only  2  centimes.  In  one  alone  (Maillezais) 
they  do  not  reach  even  a  centime  (0.98)  and  the  general  expenses  are 
6.31  %  of  the  receipts. 

In  Charente,  in  one  dairy  (Sainte  Severe),  the  figure  falls  to  1.5  c, 
and  is  nearly  as  low  in  Le  Souterrain  (1.6)  but  the  other  three  societies 
pay  2.3,  2.4  and  2.9  centimes  per  litre. 

In  Vienne,  the  dairy  of  Dange  leads  with  1.3  per  litre.  All  the  others 
show  above  2  and  4  (out  of  9)  even  3  centimes  per  litre.  In  Indre-et- 
Loire  the  differences  are  even  greater  ;  one  society  (Ligueil)  parang  2.1 
per  litre,  while  4  others  pay  2.4  and  3  centimes. 

Considered  in  regard  to  the  total  receipts,  the  general  expenses  are 
3.62  %  at  Epannes,  and  3.69  %  at  Saint  Hilaire-la-Pahid  (Deux-Sevres) 
rising  to  the  enormous  figures  of  40.7  "q  in  one  dairy  of  Vienne,  20  %  in 
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one  of  Indre  and  in  another  of  Maine-et-I/oire,  and,  lastly,  to  26  %  in  one 
society  of  Deux-Sevres. 

These  figures  suggesting  some  defects  the  good  faith  of  the  managers 
do  not  hide  must  not  make  us  overlook  the  general  conditions,  which  are 
most  prosperous.  The  district  where  co-operative  societies  were  established 
twenty-five  years  ago  and  which  later  was  threatened  with  poverty  and 
destitution  has  now  recovered  owing  to  the  Association.  Milk  and  its 
products,  which  formerly  gave  but  insignificant  profit  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  thinly  populated  cities  of  the  district,  now  yield 
the  farmers  a  good  harvest  of  "liquid "silver".  Herds  of  dairy  cattle  have 
increased,  manure  is  more  abundant  and  consequently  the  soil  is  more 
fertile.  To  ensure  sufficient  feeding,  the  ground  had  to  be  better  cultivated 
and  therefore  it  is  now  more  productive.  For  all  these  reasons,  the  welfare 
is  general  and  emigration  to  the  cities  has  completely  ceased. 


APPENDIX. 

Rules  of  the  co-operative  dairies. 
I.  —  Aim  and  Organisation  of  the  Societies. 

Art.  I.  —  Among  the  agriculturists  of  X  —  and  the  neighbouring 
communes  an  association  has  been  formed  under  the  title  of 

Art.  2.  —  The  object  of  this  association  is  to  manufacture  butter 
in  common  so  as  to  obtain  higher  prices.  It  authorises  retail  trade  in  its 
own  neighbourhood.  Every  member  must  send  to  the  Society  all  the  milk 
of  his  farm  except  what  is  required  for  his  household,  and  by  so  doing  en- 
gages himself  not  to  make  butter  for  sale. 

If  milk  be  sold  it  must  be  through  vouchers  given  in  the  name  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  Society. 

Art.  3.  — •  The  ofiices  of  the  Societ}^  are  at  the  dairy.  A  general  meeting 
convoked  by  the  president  is  held  in  January  every  year.  At  this  meeting 
the  Bureau  gives  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  year  and  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Society. 

An  extraordinary  general  meeting  may  be  convoked,  if  required,  by 
one-third  of  the  members. 

In  every  case  half  the  number  of  members  constitutes  a  quorum  ; 
should  the  number  be  less  than  half  a  new  meeting  must  be  held  within  a 
week  from  that  time,  at  which,  whatever  be  the  number  present,  the  quest- 
ions on  the  agenda  must  be  considered. 

Art.  4.  —  All  political  or  religious  discussion  is  strictly  prohibited. 
Every  member  who  criticises  openly  without  sufficient  reason  the  decisions 
of  the  Board,  and  who  b}-  words  or  otherwise  seeks  to  interfere  with  the 
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working  of  the  Society  shall  he  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  five  to  one  hundred 
francs,  and  for  a  second  offence  he  may  be  excluded  from  the  Board  of 
Management. 

Art.  5.  —  The  duration  of  the  Society  is  fixed  at  six  years 

The  number  of  members  is  unlimited.  A  month  after  the  definite  form- 
ation of  the  Society,  members  will  be  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Man- 
agement, and  must  pay  an  entrance  fee  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
cows  they  possess.  The  amount  of  the  fee  will  be  fixed  ever>'  month  by  the 
Board  of  Management  which  has  the  power,  when  judged  desirable,  to 
close  the  Hst  of  members. 

Art.  6.  —  WTiere  owing  to  the  distance  from  the  offices  of  the  Society 
or  difficulty  of  communication  the  collection  of  milk  would  only  occasion 
a  loss  to  the  Society,  the  Board  of  Management  shall  arrange  with  the 
member  some  means  of  faciUtating  communication. 

Art.  7.  —  All  engagements  terminate  on  both  sides  with  the  death 
of  a  member  or  his  lea\-ing  the  district.  But  in  case  of  decease  the  widow 
or  the  heirs  may  continue  to  be  members  of  the  Society.  In  the  case  of 
leaving  the  district  because  of  the  termination  of  a  lease  or  other  cause 
beyond  his  control,  the  member  may  pass  on  his  rights  to  his  successor, 
bv  mutual  consent. 


'   '"  II.  —  Exchange  of  Members. 


Art.  8.  —  Every  one  who  has  been  a  member  of  any  co-operative  dairy 
will  be  admitted  to  another  without  entrance  fee  if  reciprocity  is  admitted 
and  if  the  Board  agrees. 

Should  a  member  go  to  settle  in  a  place  where  there  is  no  dair\'  or 
if  free  admission  to  the  local  dairy  should  be  refused  him,  the  Board 
must  consider  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  grant  him  compensation, 
and,  should  the  decision  be  afiirmative,  it  must  fix  the  amount. 

Any  member  whose  change  of  domicile  would  create  difficulties  for 
the  Society  in  regard  to  the  collection  of  milk  may  be  excluded  by 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Management,  and  awarded  compensation. 


III.  —  Cows  allowed  to  Supply  Milk. 

Art.  9.  — The  Society  will  only  receive  the  milk  of  cows  of  local  breeds. 

But  if  circumstances  should  make  it  desirable  to  import  cows  of  other 
breeds,  the  Society  meeting  in  general  assembly  on  the  request  of 
50  members  may  grant  permission  to  do  so.  In  this  case  the  assembly 
must  decide  as  to  the  breeds  to  be  imported. 
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IV.  —  Minimum  of  Butter  in  Milk. 


Art.  10.  —  A  minimum  of  butter  in  the  milk  of  every  cow,  must  be 
fixed.  The  owners  of  cows  of  which  the  average  milk,  during  the  period 
of  lactation  falls  short  of  this  minimum,  will  be  advised  to  part  with  them. 

The  Board  will  judge  as  to  when  and  how  the  decision  is  to  be 
carried  out.  ,  _  p 


V.  —  Frauds  with  regard  to  Milk.  Sampling. 

Art.  II.  —  Any  member  convicted  of  fraud  with  regard  to  milk 
either  by  adding  water,  by  skimming,  or  in  any  other  way,  shall  be  liable 
to  a  fine  of  from  iDo  to  i,ooo  francs  to  the  Society  as  compensation  for 
damage.  The  amount  will  be  proposed  by  the  Bureau  and  fixed  by  the 
Board.  A  sentence  to  the  payment  of  such  compensation  will  involve 
the  expulsion  of  the  defaulter.  The  Bureau  is  authorised  to  take  samples 
or  have  them  taken  from  any  member  at  any  time  and  at  any  hour  of 
the  day. 

A  special  employee  appointed  by  the  Bureau  will  take  three  samples 
in  the  piesence  of  the  member,  his  partner  or  a  person  appointed  to  give 
the  milk  to  the  carrier  of  the  Society,  or  in  default  of  these,  before  two 
witnesses,  who  will  certify  by  tickets  attached  to  the  bottles  containing 
the  samples  that  it  was  done  regularly  in  their  presence.    * 

These  bottles  must  be  closed  with  wax  and  bear  the  impression  of  the 
seal  of  the  Society  ;  one  will  be  given  to  the  member  or  his  representative, 
the  second  will  be  sent  to  the  town-hall  of  X  —  and  the  third  will  be  retained 
by  an  agent  of  the  Society  to  be  analysed. 

The  member  may  if  he  chooses  write  his  signature  on  a  piece  of  gummed 
paper  and  attach  it  to  the  seal  of  each  bottle. 

The  same  evening  or  the  following  morning,  after  the  milking  of  the 
cows,  three  more  samples  must  be  taken  in  the  presence  of  the  agent  of 
the  Society  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  member  or  his  representative 
and  two  witnesses  on  the  other.  These  samples  must  be  sealed,  ticketed, 
and  disposed  of  like  the  first,  and  also  analysed. 

When  samples  are  taken  there  must  be  an  official  report,  of  which  two 
copies  must  be  made  within  24  hours  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Society. 
The  member  from  whom  the  samples  have  been  taken  must  sign  the  report, 
of  which  he  will  receive  a  copy. 

Should  the  analysis  show  that  the  member  from  whom  the  samples 
were  taken,  has  defrauded  the  Society,  he  will  have  to  pay  the  fine 
indicated  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  Article. 
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VI.  —  Cases   of  Expulsion. 

Art.  12.  —  A  member  may  be  expelled  in  the  following  cases  and 
according  to  the  following  forms  : 

1st.  If  he  has  undergone  any  penal  sentence  for  fraud  or  theft  ; 

2nd.  If  he  has  not  fulfilled  his  obligations  towards  the  Society  ; 
if  he  has  defrauded  it  or  endeavoured  to  injure  it  by  words  or  deeds  likely 
to  interfere  with  its  working. 

A  member  presumed  to  be  guilty  is  summoned  by  registered  letter  to 
appear  before  the  Board,  that  his  defence  may  be  heard.  Should  he  fail 
to  appear  the  sentence  of  expulsion  is  proposed  by  the  Board,  and  ratified 
by  the  General  Meeting,  after  hearing  the  report  of  the  Board  gi\nng  the 
facts  and  explanations.  The  voting  takes  place  by  ballot  without  anj- 
discussion,  and  the  vote  of  majority  of  the  members  present  is  decisive. 


VII.  —  Managetnent. 

Art.  13.  —  The  Society  is  managed  by  a  Board  of  Management 
which  may  be  renewed  every  year,  but  its  members  are  eligible  for  re-elec- 
tion. It  is  composed  of  a  Bureau  of  six  members,  and  of  at  least  one  delegate 
for  each  town  or  village  within  its  district.  :  f 

A  village  fiom  which  more  than  20  members  come  may  send  aJdelegate 
for  every  20  membres,  or  fraction  of  20. 

Art.  14.  —  The  bureau  consists  of  a  president,  two  vice-presidents  a 
treasurer,  and  two  secretaries. 

All  the  members  of  the  bureau  are  appointed  by  the  General  Meeting 
of  members,  by  ballot  and  by  a  majority  of  the  members  voting. 

The  delegates  are  elected  respectively  by  the  members  belonging 
to  their  village,  isolated  houses  being  included  in  the  nearest  village. 

Art.  15.  —  The  Board  of  Menagement  undertakes  ever\-thing  con- 
nected with  the  working  of  the  Society,  supervises  the  carrying  out  of  all 
its  regulations,  and  verifies  and  sanctions  all  its  transactions. 

It  meets  once  a  month,  being  convoked  by  the  president. 

Art.  16.  —  The  bureau  meets  whenever  the  president  judges  it 
necessary.  It  manages  current  affairs,  prepares  the  monthly  accounts  and 
decides  questions  that  cannot  be  delayed  till  the  next  session  of  the  Board 
of  Management. 

The  members  of  the  bureau  supervise  all  the  paid  employees. 


VIII.  —  Resignations. 

Art.  17.  —  Members  of  the  Board  of  Management  on  resignation  or 
death  must  be  provisionally  replaced  within  fifteen  days  by  the   Board 
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itself  which  must  decide  whether  to  call  upon  the  General  Meeting  or 
a  meeting  of  the  village  to  make  a  permanent  arrangement.  Members 
who  have  resigned  will  retain  their  posts  till  they  are  replaced. 

IX.  ■ —  Powers  of  the  Members  of  the  Bureau. 

Art.  i8.  —  The  president  must  see  that  the  decisions  of  the  Bureau  or 
the  Board  of  Management  are  carried  out,  and  must  represent  the 
Society  in  its  relations  with  outsiders  or  with  public  authorities.  He 
makes  purchases,  concludes  contracts,  signs  correspondence,  invoices  and 
cheques.  He  is  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Management,  and  must  lay 
before  it  all  necessary  documents.  He  maintains  order  in  the  meetings 
over  which  he  presides,  and  keeps  the   speakers  to  their  subject.  .,j,  ^  ;-,,.■, 

The  vice-presidents  assist  the  president  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  and  take  his  place  when  he  is  absent. 

The  treasurer  takes  charge  of  all  the  money  in  the  bank,  and  is  respons- 
ible for  its  safety.  He  must  give  account  of  it  when  required,  and  ^t  least 
once  a  year  to  the  General  Meeting. 

The  secretaries  must  draw  up  reports  of  the  General  Meetings,  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Management  and  of  the  bureau.  They  copy 
these  reports  in  a  special  register  kept  by  themselves,  which  must  be  at 
the  disposal  of  members  who  wish  to  consult  it. 

Every  report,  when  read  and  adopted,  must  be  signed  in  the  register 
by  the  president  and  b3''  the  secretary  by  whom  it  was  drawn  up. 

Art.  19.  — ■  All  the  administrative  functions  of  the  Society  are  entirely 
gratuitous. 

The  members  of  the  Board  must  ensure  the  regular  and  exact  col- 
lection of  the  milk  which  must  be  of  good  quality  and  they  must  prevent 
frauds. 

The  Board  of  Management  may,  if  desirable,  appoint  a  paid  overseer 
to  exercise  this    supervision. 

In  case  of  fraud,  irregularity  or  in  accuracy,  the  delegates  and 
overseer  must  ascertan  the  facts  and  inform  the  president  immediately 
that  he  may  take  measures  accordingly. 


X.  —  Management  of  the  Dairy..     ;...j;;  ;!  . 

Art.  20. — The  management  of  the  dairy  is  entrusted  to  a  paid  employee. 
He  is  manager  and  book-keeper  ;  he  directs  the  work  of  the  dairy,  gives 
orders  to  the  stai^,  sees  that  internal  and  external  regulations  are  carried 
out  and  keeps  a  full  and  regular  account  of  all  the  transactions  of  the 
Society,  as  representative  of  and  under  the  supervision  and  instructions 
of  the  President. 

He  must  also  collect  debts  and  without  delay  place  the  amount  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer  in  return  for  a  receipt.    At  the  end  of  every  month 
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the  treasurer,  by  direction  of  the  president,  hands  him  the  funds  necessary 
to  pa3'  the  members. 

Art.  21.  —  No  action  at  law  shall  be  taken  without  the  consent  of  the 
Board  of  ^Management,  which  will,  if  necessary,  give  full  powers  to  the 
president. 

The  members  of  the  Board  incur  no  personal  obligation  from  their 
position  ;  they  are  responsible  only  to  their  electors. 

XI.  — ^  Loans. 

Art.  22.  —  For  the  purchase  of  material  and  accessories,  and  the  cost 
of  the  buildings  required  for  the  dairv-  a  loan  must  be  contracted. 

The  Board  of  Management  must  arrange  this  loan,  and  fix  the  amount, 
the  conditions  and  the  terms  of  repa^-ment. 

All  the  members  are  jointly  and  severally  responsible  for  repayment 
of  the  loan.        ->    .*      "  .4;-. 

XII.  —   Bud'^et. 

Art.  23.  —  At  the  end  of  ever>"  month  the  bureau  will  fix  the  deduc- 
tion to  be  made  on  the  price  of  ever\'  litre  of  milk  to  pay  the  yearly  debts, 
and  the  cost  of  the  establishment  of  the  dair>-. 

The  surplus  will  be  divided  among  the  members  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  milk  supplied  by  them. 


„  XIII.  — -  Dissolution  and  Liquidation. 

Art.  24.  —  The  dissolution  of  the  Society  cannot  be  decided  on  before 
five  years  have  expired  unless,  in  the  General  Meeting,  such  dissolution  be 
demanded  by  three  fourths  of  the  members.  In  this  case,  even,-  member 
will  share  in  the  profits  and  losses  of  the  Society  in  proportion  to  the  quant- 
ity of  milk  he  has  supplied. 

At  the  end  of  five  years,  if  a  three  fourths  majority  desire  to  con- 
tinue for  another  period  to  be  fixed,  every  member  will  be  free  to 
withdraw,  leaving  to  the  Society  his  share  of  the  profits.  Should  the 
contrary  be  the  case,  liquidation  must  take  place  as  above. 


^  XIV. --Care  of  Milk. 

i]  Art.  25.  —  Milk  requires  close  attention  especially  in  summer,  that  it 
»ay  l>e  delivered  in  good  condition.  Ever^'  member  must  conform  to 
the  following  regulations  : 
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Immediately  after  milking  the  milk  must  be  poured  into  a  pail,  tinned 
inside  and  kept  very  clean. 

Each  milking  must  be  kept  separate,  and  if  not  quite  cooled  must  be 
taken  in  this  condition  to  the  milkman's  cart. 

The  milk  must  be  kept  in  a  cool  place  and  protected  from  every  odour. 

After  a  cow  has  calved,  the  milk  must  not  be  put  into  the  daily  till 
the  iiflh  day. 

Special  regulations,  enforced  by  fines,  may  be  made  by  the  Board  of 
^Management  for  cases  not  contmplated  in  the   rules  of    the  Society. 

Such  regulations  must  be  made  known  to  all  the  members  by  means 
of  placards  attached  to  the  carts  of  the  milkmen. 


XV.   —  Registrafion  of  Members.  Contract. 

Art.  26.  —  Every  member  shall  sign  the  register  of  members  and  shall 
receive  a  copy  of  his  agreement. 

The  present  regulations  have  been  drawn  up  at  the  General  Meeting 
on  the...  by  all  the  members  present. 

They  must  be  printed  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  and  given  to  every 
member  on  his  entrance  into  the  Societv. 


XVT.  — •  Insurance  0 /  A  nimals. 

Art.  27.  — A  commission  of  experts  shall  be  appointed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  members  per  section. 

The  election  will  be  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  that  for  the  Board 
of  Management :  the  commission  composed  of  fifteen  members  will 
appoint  a  president  and  two  vice-presidents:  the  president  will  be  sum- 
moned whenever  the  Board  meets ;  he  will  have  right  to  speak  but  not 
to  vote  ;  the  commission  must  value  the  animals  insured  both  in  sound  and 
unsound  condition,  when  requested  by  the  members. 

The  experts  will  perform  their  functions  in  their  section  ;  the  insurer 
has  a  right  to  appoint  another  expert  chosen  by  him  from  among  the 
members  of  the  commission. 

Members  will  have  no  right  to  make  complaints  or  take  proceedings 
after  the  valuation  by  the  experts.  Members  who  wish  to  insure  must  enter  all 
their  animals  in  classes,  cows,  heifers  and  calves,  otherwise  the  insurance 
will  be  null;  the  insurer  must  call  in  experts  to  examine  the  animals  he  wishes 
to  report ;  members  surrendering  or  resumitig  insurance  are  under  the  same 
obligation . 

Members  surrendering  must  give  notice  for  the  end  of  the  month 
in  course,  and  may  not  resume  insurance  until  a  year  has  passed  from 
date  of  surrender. 
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Heifers  may  be  insured  as  soon  as  they  are  weaned,  and  for  them  half- 
price  must  be  paid  up  to  the  29th.  September  of  the  following  year,  when  the 
full  cost  must  be  paid. 

Other  calves  may  also  be  insured  from  the  day  they  are  weaned ;  half- 
price  must  be  paid  for  them  till  the  29th.  September  of  the  follo-sving  year, 
from  which  time  the  full  cost  must  be  paid  till  the  15th.  May  following,  and 
from  that  time  they  cease  to  be  insured. 

Members  will  receive  80  %  of  the  estimated  value  of  animals  insured 
when  lost  by  natural  death  or  accident. 

No  compensation  will  be  given  should  the  loss  of  the  animal  be  due 
to  want  of  care,  imprudence,  ill  treatment,  file  or  lightning. 

The  value  of  the  animal  will  be  paid  by  all  the  members  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  animals  insured  by  each. 

I/)sses  must  be  notified  at  once  to  the  experts  of  the  section,  unless  he  is 
more  nearly  related  to  the  insurer  than  the  fourth  degree,  when  experts 
of  another  section  must  be  called   in. 

The  decision  must  be  immediately  submitted  to  the  president  of 
the  society,  who  will  order  the  treasurer  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  insurance 
within  fifteen  days  after  verification  of  the  loss. 

In  every  section  the  members  must  appoint  one  of  their  number  to 
whom  the  insurers  must  make  their  declaration  in  case  of  purchase  or  sale, 
or  for  a  new  registration. 

Every  insurer  must  keep  a  book  in  which  to  enter  the  number  of  ani- 
mals he  has  insured  ;  whenever  a  change  is  to  be  made  he  is  obUged  to  pre- 
sent himself  to  the  expert  of  the  section  appointed. 

The  insurer,  who,  not  supplying  milk,  shall  forget  to  pay  his  share  for 
the  losses,  will  be  warned ;  should  he  neglect  pa\Tnent  for  two  months  he 
will  cease  to  be  insured. 

Insurance  will  not  be  compulsory. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.  rjv. 

AGRICULTURAL   CO-OPERATION   IN   IRELAND,  19 12  AND  IQI3. 

SOURCES : 

Reports  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  for  the  Years  ended  30th  June 

1912,  1913,  and  1914.     Dublin,  1913,  1914,  and  1915.     The  Sackville   Press. 
The  Irish  Homestead,  Dublin.  /■ 

§  I.  General,  progress. 

If  we  judge  of  the  progress  of  agricultural  co-operation  in  Ireland  by 
the  number  of  new  societies  formed,  the  years  1912  and  IQ13  represent 
respectively  the  low-water  mark  of  progress  and  the  beginning  of  a  renewed 
activity.  In  1912  only  22  new  societies  were  formed  ;  in  1913  the  number 
increased  to  43. 

This  change  corresponds  to  a  change  in  the  resources  at  the  disposal 
of  the  liish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  the  central  body  hy  which 
agricultural  co-operation  is  promoted.  After  having  enjoyed  from  1900 
to  1908  a  considerable  grant  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction  for  Ireland,  the  Society  foimd  itself  reduced  in  1909,  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Department's  grant,  to  the  affiliation  fees  of  affil- 
iated societies,  the  subscriptions  of  individual  members  and  a  small  grant 
from  the  Congested  Districts  Board.  To  these  sources  of  income  it  was 
confined  until  1913,  when  it  received  from  the  Development  Commissioners 
a  retrospective  grant  of  £2,000  in  respect  of  its  work  during  the  twelve 
months  ended  July  ist.,  1912.  A  fuither  grant  of  £1,500  was  made  in 
respect  of  the  nine  months  ending  31st.  ]\Iarch,  1913,  and  a  grant,  not  exceed- 
ing £4,000,  was  sanctioned  in  respect  of  the  year  ending  31st.  ^March,  1914, 
on  the  basis  of  £1  from  the  Development  Eund  for  each  £1  received  from 
affiliation  fees  and  subscriptions. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  the  increase  in  the  business  done  b}' 
the  existing  societies  as  the  test  of  progress,  both  3  ears  showed  a  considei- 
able  advance.  Indeed,  if  we  take  the  aggregate  turn-over  as  given  in 
the  statistics  published  by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society, 
the  advance  would  appear  to  have  been  considerably  greater  in  1912  than 
in  1913.  According  to  these  statistics  the  total  sales  increased  from 
£2,666,483  in  1911  to  £3,205,189  in  1912  and  £3,333,189  in  1913. 

The  statistics  are  open  to  criticism  owing  to  the  number  of  societies 
which  fail  to  furnish  returns  of  business  done  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
proportion  of  such  societies  was  greater  in  1913  than  in  i9i2or  1911.  An 
analysis  of  the  figures  shows,  however,  that  the  impression  the^  convey 
is  probably  correct. 

The  statistics  which  are  most  nearly  complete  are  those  of  the  co-oper- 
ative creameries  and  not  only  do  they  form  the  most  numerous  class,  but 
their  average  turn-over  is  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  society , 
except  the  federations,  of  which  there  are  only  two.  The  creameries 
furnishing  returns  numbered  273  in  191T;  281  in  1912  and  285  in  1913.  The 
total  sales  by  these  societies  were  £2,056,677  in  1911 ;  £2,464,228  in  1912  ; 
and  £2,524,621  in  1913.  The  a\erage  sales  per  creamery  were,  thereiore, 
£7.5331111911;  £8.057  in  1912  and  £8,156  in  1913.  Both  total  and  aver- 
age sales  shovv-  a  much  greater  advance  in  1912  than  in  1913. 

The  sales  of  the  creameries  form  so  large  a  proportion  (about  five- 
sixths)  of  the  aggregate  sales  of  all  the  societies  that  onh  very  \-iolent 
fluctuations  in  the  turn-over  of  the  other  classes  of  society  could  make  the 
general  result  differ  from  the  result  for  this  class  alone.  Hence  we  may 
take  it  that  complete  statistics  would  confirm  the  result  indicated  by  the 
admittedly  imperfect  figures  presented  by  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisa- 
tion Societ}',  and  that  the  increase  in  sales  was  substantially  greater  in 
1912  than  in  1913. 

We  shall  now  give  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  agricultural  co-oper- 
ative societies  for  the  years  1911,  1912  and  1913  and  shall  afterwards 
examine  separately  the  progress  in  the  principal  cla.sses  of  society. 
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§  2.  Co-operative  creameries. 

The  following  Tabit  shows  the    progress    of   *.he    Irish   Co-operative 
Creameries  : 

Tabi,e  II.  —  Statistics  of  Co-operative  Creameries. 


1911 


Number  of  Societies 

Number   of    auxiliaries    not   separately   re- 
gistered     

Membership : 

No.    of    Societies    furnishing    returns    of 
membership 

Total  membership  of  these  Societies    .    . 

Average  membership  per  Society     .    .    . 

Paid-up  share  capital: 

No.    of    Societies   furnishing     returns    of 
paid-up  share  capital 

Total  paid-up  share  capita!    of  the^e  So- 
cieties   £ 

Average   paid-up    share    capital    per  So- 
ciety. ... .    .    .  £ 

Loan  capital £ 

Sales: 

No.  of  Societies  furnishing  returns   .   .    . 

Sales  by  these  Societies: 

(a)  Dairy  Produce £ 

(6)  Other  Salts 

Total  Sales   ...   £ 

Average  Sales  per  Society £ 


326  i 

329  1 

341 

87  ! 

87 

89 

301  1 

303 

309 

45.725 

46,056 

46,106 

151 

152 

1 

149 

295  ' 

298 

314 

146.370 

148,086 

152,476 

496 

496 

485 

114,217  i 

120,095 

128,200 

273 


281 


285 


1.926,963 

2,286.190 

2,347.091 

129,704 

178.038 

177.530 

2,056,667 

2,464,228 

2,524,621 

7,533 

8,057 

8,156 

These  figures  show  that  while  the  number  of  societies  increased  but 
slowly  and  the  membership  and  paid-up  capital  fluctuated  but  slightly 
there  was  (as  we  have  aheady  noted)  a  considerable  increase  in  the  sales 
!|s  between  1911  and  1912  and  a  further  slight  increase  in  1913. 
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For  1913  the  statistics  are  somewhat  fullei  and  we  have  the  following 
additional  total  figures  :  Nett  profit,  £28,383  ;  nett  loss,  £5,763  ;  reserve 
fund,  £167,543  ;  gallons  of  milk  received,  90,960,805  ;  pounds  of  butter 
made,  37,075,561.  The  average  number  of  gallons  of  niilk  required  to  make 
a  pound  of  butter  varied  from  2.65  to  2.07  the  distinction  of  attaining  the 
best  result  resting  with  the  Cairncastle  Co-operative  Dairy  Societ}^  in  Co. 
Antrim.  The  average  price  paid  to  members  for  milk  varied  from  3.45 
pence  per  gallon  to  5.61  pence  per  gallon,  the  maximum  being  paid  by  an- 
other Co.  Antrim  society,  that  of  Glarryfoid.  The  average  price  received 
for  butter  varied  from  10.31  pence  per  pound  to  13.39  P^'^nce  per  pound  ; 
the  latter  figure  was  reached  by  the  Carrickmore  Co-operative  Dairy  So- 
ciety in  Co. Tyrone. 

In  its  Report  tor  1912-13,  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  system  of  auxiliary  societies  not  separately 
registered  is  unsound.  It  is  found,  we  arc  told,  that  such  societies  have 
no  incentive  to  make  their  business  self-supporting.  Means  were  suggested 
whereby  such  auxiliary  societies  may  be  constituted  as  independent  soci- 
eties, but  it  does  not  appear  that  by  the  end  of  1913  much  had  been  done  in 
this  direction. 

The  importance  of  grading  up  the  average  milk  yield  of  cows  in  Ire- 
land, to  which  pre\'ious  Reports  had  called  attention,  is  again  insisted  upon 
in  the  Report  for  1912-13.  It  is  stated  that  careful  inquiries  made  at 
creameries  all  over  Ireland  have  elicited  the  fact  that  the  average  yield  per 
cow  is  only  from  350  to  400  gallons,  and  that  in  the  Province  of  Connaught 
it  is  probably  100  gallons  less.  Moreover  the  tendency  seems  to  be  for  the 
average  to  diminish  rather  than  to  increase.  To  remedy  this  state  of 
affairs  it  is  urged  that  a  cow-testing  association  should  be  formed  in  connec- 
tion with  every  co-operative  creamery.  As  illustrating  the  practical  value 
of  milk  records  the  Report  mentions  two  farmers  who,  through  joining 
cow-testing  associations,  ascertained  that  there  was  an  extraordinary  differ- 
ence in  the  returns  obtained  from  individual  cows.  In  the  one  case  the 
highest  rettirn  was  £19  and  the  lowest  £10  ;  in  the  other  the  highest  and 
lowest  returns  were  £12  and  £5.  It  is  estimated  that  if  the  average  return 
per  cow  could  be  raised  to  £15  the  value  of  the  output  of  the  co-operative 
creameries  would  be  doubled. 

The  question  of  winter  dairying  is  also  discussed  in  the  1912-13  Report 
and  it  is  admitted  that  the  attempts  made  to  stimulate  winter  milk  pro- 
duction had  been  a  dismal  failure.  The  Report  deprecates  any  system  of 
winter  dairying  which  depends  for  its  success  on  cows  which  have  been 
graded  up  to  produce  an  abnormal  quantity  of  milk  or  upon  feeding  the 
cows  on  crops  grown  by  costly  processes  of  tillage  and  on  bought  food-stuffs. 
"  Unless  the  winter  feeding  can  be  wholly,  or  at  all  events  mainl}^  produced 
economically  on  the  farm,  "  says  the  Report,  "  winter  dairying  in  Ireland 
must  be  abandoned  altogether.  "  The  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society  has  appointed,  as  instructor  in  the  winter  production  of  fodder' 
crops,  Mr.  Thomas  Wibberley,  well-known  as  the  initiator  and  advocate 
of  a  system  of  continuous  cropping.     His  services  are  placed  at  the  disposal 
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of  creameries  desiring  to  make  an  experiment  in  winter  milk-production. 
The  proposals  put  forward  by  Mr.  Wibberley  are  : 

(i)  Cultivated  land  should  be  bearing  suitable  crops  all  the  year 
round  ; 

(2)  Tillage  should  be  done  at  seasons  when  climatic  conditions  are 
lavourable  ; 

(3)  The  crops  grown  must  provide  a  "  balanced  ration  "  for  milch 
cows  ; 

(4)  They  must  be  produced  at  a  minimum  of  cost  having  regard  to 
the  scarcity  and  expense  of  labour. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  system,  which  has  already  been  tried  with  conspi- 
cuous success  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  that  not  only  can  the  existing  stock 
of  cattle  be  properl»  fed  during  winter,  but  that  a  far  greater  head  of 
cattle  can  be  kept  than  at  present,  and  that,  all  the  crops  being  consumed 
on  the  land,  the  soil  itself  is  enriched. 

The  same  question  is  touched  upon  in  the  Report  for  1913-14,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  "  a  mass  oi  evidence  has  been  accumulated  which  goes 
to  show  that  at  least  a  prinu  facie  case  has  been  made  for  continuous  crop- 
ping as  against  the  established  system  of  the  rotation  ot  crops.  " 

This  Report  complains  that  the  question  of  marketing  the  butter  pro- 
duced b}  the  creameries  still  remains  unsolved.  Under  the  present  system 
the  creameries  compete  mth  one  another  and  prices  are  "  cut.  "  The  Irish 
Co-operative  Agency  Society  still  handles  only  a  fraction  of  the  butter 
produced.  In  1913  its  sales  amounted  to  £  163.813  whereas  ^he  aggregate 
turn-over  of  the  creameries  was  £  2,52-1.621. 


§  3.  Agricultural  societie.s. 


Turning  now  to  the  agricultural  societies,  the  principal  business  of 
which  is  the  joint  purchase  of  agricultural  reqmrements,  we  obtain  from 
the  Reports  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  the  follo^ising 
statistics  : 
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Table  III.  —  Statistics  of  Co-operative  Agricultural  Societies. 


Number  of  societies  .    .        171      \  17c      '  jg^ 

Hembership ;  i  i  1 

No.  of  Societies  furnishing  retiun  of  mem-  j  ! 

bership '  159  161      '  168 

Total  membership  of  these  societies  .    .    .  18,^78  18,846  19070 

Average  membersh  p  per  society |  115      j  1171  118 

Paid-up  Share  Capital :  |  I  .; 

No.  of  Societies  furnishing  returns  of  paid-  1  |  j 

up  siiare  capital !  142      :  144      •  15S 

Total  paid-up  share  capital  of    these   so-  1  j  | 

cieties £  ,  6,854 

Average  paid-up  share  capital  per  society.  1  48 

Loan   Capital £  40,722 

Sales :     '  j 

No.  of  Societies  furnishing  returns  of  sales  ''  129 

Total  sales  of  these  societies £  !         130,203 

Average  sales  per  society £  j  1,009 


6.971 

10,221 

48 

64 

42.509 

41.925 

129 

114 

157,755 

176,301 

1,222 

1.590 

In  1913  the  aggregate  nett  profit  was  £3,447;  the  nett  loss  of  £685  ; 
the  reserve  fund,  £14,852. 

Both  m  1912  and  1913  the  total  and  average  sales  show  a  marked 
increase.  As  the  statistics  for  1913  are  more  incomplete  than  those  for 
1912  or  191 1,  it  is  probable  that  the  actual  increase  of  the  aggregate  sales 
was  substantially  larger  than  appears.  Contrary  to  what  occurred  in 
the  case  of  the  co-operative  creameries,  the  increase  in  average  sales  was 
more  rapid  in  1913  than  in  1912. 

The  average  membership  having  remained  almost  stationary,  it  is 
clear  that  the  average  trade  done  by  each  member  with  his  society  has  increas- 
ed in  almost  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  the  average  sales  per  society. 
Taking  in  each  of  the  years  under  consideration  the  societies  w'hich  have 
furnished  returns  both  of  membership  and  of  sales,  and  dividing  the  total 
sales  of  these  societies  by  the  total  membership,  we  find  that  the  average 
trade  per  member  was  £8  6s.  4d.  in  1911 ;  £9 15s.  2d.  in  1912,  and 
£11  13s.  4d.  in  1913  (i). 

(i)  In  the  Report  of  the  .Agricultural  Organisation  Society  for  1912,-13,  it  is  stated  that 
the  average  trade  done  by  the  member  with  his  society  was  £5  in  1902  ;  £7  in  1907,  and 
£8  in  191 2.  In  a  note  it  is  explained  that  "  these  figures  relate  to  purely  agricultural 
societies  ".  The  distinction  between  "  purely  agricultural  societies  "  and  societies  classed  in  the 
Rei)orts  as  "  agricultural  societies  "  is  not  clear,  nor  can  we  account  for  the  discrepancy  between 
the  figure  which  we  obtain  for  191 2  and  that  given  in  the  Report. 
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"  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  "  sajs  the  Report  for  1912-13,  "that  these 
societies  are,  as  a  rule,  situated  in  ver^  poor  localities  where  the  outlay  per 
farm  on  seeds,  manures,  feeding  stuffs  and  implements  is  necessarily 
small.  But,  even  in  these  districts,  much  more  business  could  be  done  if 
enterprising  methods  were  adopted.  " 

Amongst  the  directions  in  which  the  business  01  the  agricultural 
societies  could  be  developed,  the  following  are  suggested : 

(i)  The  purchase  and  hiring  out  to  members  of  a  society'  of  the  more 
expensive  kinds  of  implement. 

(2)  The  provision  of  weigh-bridges,  so  that  the  members  maj*  be 
able  to  ascertain  definiteh  the  live-weight  of  the  cattle  they  sell,  instead 
of  mereh"  guessing  it,  as  is  often  the  case  at  present. 

(3)  Encouraging  the  insurance  of  the  members  against  the  risks  of 
paying  compensation  to  their  labourers  in  case  ot  accident.  For  this  class 
of  insurance  advantageous  terms  have  been  ar^-anged  for  members  of  agri- 
cultural co-operative  societies. 

(4)  The  establishment  of  veterinary  dispensaries.  ■ 

(5)  The  co-operative  sale  of  wool. 

(6)  The  erection  of  small  grinding  mills  in  which  locally  grown  wheat, 
oats  and  other  grain  can  be  ground  for  local  consumption. 

The  agricultural  societies  have  (we  are  told  in  the  1913-14  Report) 
effected  a  revolution  in  the  price  and  quality  of  agricultural  requisites,  but 
there  is  still  ample  scope  for  useful  development  in  other  directions  in 
which  they  could  confer  still  greater  benefits  on  their  members. 


§  4.  Credit   societies. 


We  have  recently  written  at  some  length  on  agricultural  co-operative 
credit  in  Ireland,  in  giving  a  resume  on  the  Report  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  Agricultural  Credit  (i).  We  shall,  therefore,  content  our- 
selves with  giving  a  few  statistics  for  191 1,  1012  and  1913 ,  extracted  from  the 
Reports  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society. 


(i)  BuUetin  of  Ecottnmic  and  Soaa!  Intellisencc.  Febninr\-  1915,  "The  Sources  of  Ruraj 
Credit  in  Ireland .  " 
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Table  IV.  ■ —  Statistics  of  Co-operative  Credit  Societies.  -.       i 

_^. - ^ . — ^ ■  jit-ii  , 


Number  of  regist^  red  societies 

Membership : 

Number  of  societies  furnishing  returns  of 
membership 

Total  membership  of  these  societies     .    . 

Average  membership  per  society    .... 

Loan  capital £ 

Deposits £ 

Total  capital    ...    £ 

Loans  granted : 

Number  of  societies  furnishing  returns  of 
loans  granted 

Total  amount  of  loans  granted  ....   £ 

Average    amount    per    society    of    loans 
granted £ 

Nimiber  of  loans  granted . 

Loans  ontstanding  at  31st.   December  .    .    £ 

Rxpenses £ 

Nett  profit  for  year £ 

Nett  loss  for  year £ 

Reserve  Fund £ 


236 


203 

19,505 

96 

29,264 

27,290 
56,554 


X63 
56,055 

343 

7,967 

52,588 

607 

46G 

33 
3,686 


1912  f 


204 
20,044 
98 
31,738 
30,467 
62,206 


166 
58,244 

350 

8,522 

59,599 

738 

532 

67 

4,492 


234  235  '*" 


204 
20,211 

7   ,,       99 

26,598  . 

28,685  I  ' 

55,283  - 


146 
55.492 

'  380 

7.908 

54,938 

728 

466 

51 

4.493 


During  the  years  under  review  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society  virtually  suspended  the  promotion  ot  co-operative  credit  in  Ireland, 
as  the  question  was  being  investigated  by  the  Departmental  Committee 
to  which  we  have  alluded  above.  There  is,  however,  evidence  of  growth  in 
the  existing  societies.  The  increase  of  the  deposits  in  1913  is  noteworth^^ 
The  figures  for  1913  seem  to  show  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  deposits, 
but  this  is  probably  due  to  the  imperfection  of  the  statistics,  which  are  much 
more  incomplete  in  191 3  than  in  1912. 

A  central  credit  institution  was  registered  in  1913  under  the  title  of 
the  Central  Co-operative  Credit  Society,  but  its  business  has  been  very 
small    as  vet. 


§  5.  Other  .societies. 


In  the  other  classes  of  societ\%  little  progress  is  to  be  noted,  except  in 
regard  to  the  co-operative  bacon  factories.     The  turn-over  of  the  Roscrea 
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Bacon  Factor)  increased  from  £47,355  in  1911  to  £55.547  in  1912,  but 
showed  a  slight  falling  off  in  1913,  being  £55,400  in  that  }  ear.  Its  business 
was  greatly  interfered  with  by  an  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in 

1913 

The  Wexford  Meat  Supply  and  Bacon  Curing  Factory,  which  started 
business  by  the  sale  of  meat,  has  now  commenced  bacon-curing.  The 
combined  sales  of  meat  and  bacon  were  £34,256  in  1912  and  £67,265  in  1913. 

Besides  these  two  societies  which  cure  bacon  on  a  large  scale,  there  are 
several  others  by  which  bacon  is  cured  in  a  small  way  for  local  consumption. 
The  aim  of  these  societies  is  to  substitute  home-cured  bacon  for  the  infer- 
ior imported  article,  and  to  provide  a  convenient  local  market  for  their 
members'  pigs. 

Of  the  two  trading  federations,  the  Irish  Co-operative  Agency  Society 
seems  unable  to  progress  ;  its  sales  were  even  slightly  less  in  1913  than  in 
1912.  The  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society ,  on  the  other  hand,  shows 
marked  progress;  its  sales  increased  from  £132,929  in  1911  to  £176,900 
in  1912  and  £223.785  in  1913. 


We  have  seen  that  the  progress  during  the  years  under  review  has 
been  of  the  nature  of  gradual  growth  of  existing  societies,  rather  than 
increase  in  the  number  of  societies  or  developments  in  new  directions. 
It  is  probable  that,  as  a  result  of  the  increased  funds  at  its  disposal,  future 
Reports  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  will  indicate  that 
a  more  active  policy  has  been  pursued.  The  outbreak  of  the  Euxopeau 
War,  moreover,  has  brought  about  a  marked  change  in  the  position  of  the 
Irish  farmer  and  new  problems  have  arisen  (such  as  the  necessity  for  increas- 
ing the  cultivation  of  wheat)  in  the  solution  of  which  co-operation  ^411  be 
a||lg  to  play  an  important  part. 


MISCELIvANKOUS  INFORIVIATION  RELATING  TO  CO-OPERATION 
AND  ASSOCIATION  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Queensland  co-oPERATi\ne  sugar  works  act  of  1914.  —  The  Act 
of  which  we  summarise  below  the  chief  provisions  came  into  force  on 
January  ist.,  1915.  It  pro\'ides  in  detail  for  the  organisation  of  co-operative 
sugar  works  in  Queensland  with  the    help   of  loans  from  the  Treasury. 

Only  owners  or  occupiers  of  a  certain  quantity  of  land  suitable  for 
the  growth  of  sugar  cane  and  of  a  quality  to  produce  adequate  crops  of 
cane  may  make  application  to  establish  co-operative  sugar  works.  The  ap- 
plication must  be  accompanied  by  an  instrument  giving  full  particulars 
as  to  the  situation  and  the  area  of  cane  land  held,  so  that  the  possible 
output  may  be  ascertained,  and  also  by  an  engagement  on  the  part  of  the 
applicants  to  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  a  sum  equal 
to  one-third  of  the  capital  required  for  the  construction,  equipment  or 
purchase  of  the  sugar  works.  There  must  also  be  presented  with  the  applic- 
ation a  map  or  plan  of  the  locality  showing  the  proposed  mill  site  and  a 
note  showing  the  means  and  conditions  for  the  transport  of  produce,  as  well 
as  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  association.  The  latter  must  provide  that 
no  dividend  at  a  greater  rate  than  5  %  shall,  at  any  time  after  the  advances 
by  the  Treasurer  have  been  repaid,  be  declared  or  paid  or  credited  by  the 
company  and  no  person  shall  be  qualified  to  hold  shares  in  the  company 
unless  he  is  and  remains  a  grower  of  cane  under  a  cane-growing  agreement 
in  respect  of  a  minimum  area  of  land.  The  application  must  further  be  ac- 
companied by  deposit  of  such  a  sum  of  money  as  the  Treasurer  considers 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  connection  with  the 
report  upon  the  application.  The  Treasurer  shall  submit  the  application 
to  a  competent  commission  of  valuers  and  their  decision  shall  be  made 
known  to  the  parties  concerned  by  means  of  a  notice  in  the  Government 
Gazette. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a  company  are:  that 
the  subscribed  capital  shall  be  equal  to  the  cost  of  construction  or  of  pur- 
chase of  the  sugar  works  ;  that  the  value  of  the  shares  allotted  to  each 
member  may  not  exceed  the  value  of  his  land,  and  that  the  shares  corre- 
sponding cannot  be  sold  to  guarantee  the  Government  advance  for  the  works 
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to  be  carried  out.  The  law  makes  suitable  provision  for  the  supervision 
and  inspection  of  the  work  of  construction  as  well  as  for  the  management 
of  the  business. 

The  company  shall  have  x>ower  to  grow  cane  on  any  land  what- 
soever: it  may  purchase  or  rent  from  other  persons  land  for  the  construction 
of  roads  and  installation  of  means  of  transport.  It  may  further  make  ad- 
vances to  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  land  on  the  seciuity  of  the  cane  being 
grown  by  them. 

As  soon  as  may  be  after  the  completion  of  the  works,  the  corporation 
shall,  by  a  certificate  published  in  the  Government  Gazette,  declare  what 
is  the  total  capital  sum  expended,  including  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  %. 
If  the  capital  cost  exceeds  the  estimated  cost,  the  share  capital  of  the  com- 
pany must  be  increased  in  proportion. 

The  loan  from  the  Treasury,  equal  to  two-thirds  of  tlie  cost,  bears 
interest  at  4  %  and  must  be  repaid  within  21  years,  the  repayment  of  the 
principal  beginning  with  the  third  year  after  the  grant  is  made.  If  the  pro- 
fits of  the  sugar  works  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  annual  repajTnent 
of  principal  and  interest,  the  ordinal  shareholders  shall  be  liable  to  make 
good  to  the  Treasiuer  the  amount  of  the  deficiency,  by  means  of  a  rate  in 
proportion  to  the  land  held  by  each.  At  intervals  of  seven  years,  the  corpor- 
ation shaU,  by  certificate  published  in  the  Government  Gazette,  declare 
in  respect  of  every  shareholder,  the  amount  of  his  share  credit. 

For  each  sugar  works  there  may  be  constituted  a  board  of  ad\'ice, 
consisting  of  5  members,  three  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  b}^  the  Govern- 
ment, and  two  elected  by  the  shareholders. 

When  the  debt  has  been  repaid,  the  treasurer  shall  publish  a  certifi- 
cate to  that  effect  in  the  "Gazette",  and  the  liabihty  of  the  lands  of  the 
original  shareholders  to  be  rated  shall  cease. 

fSummarised  from  the  Australian  Sugar  Journal,  of  January  7th  ,  1915), 


SPAIN. 


Works  of  the  zaragoza  farmers'  association.  —  This  Associ- 
ation is  one  of  the  institutions  created  in  \-irtue  of  the  law  of  1887  on  as- 
sociations and  has  consequently  benefited  by  the  provisions  of  the  law  of 
1906  on  agricultural  syndicates.  It  was  formed  in  1900  with  853  members. 
It  has  now  3,259,  principally  inhabitants  of  the  pro%'inces  of  Zaragoza, 
Huesca,  Teruel  and  Navarre  ;  some  of  the  members  are  other  societies. 
Up  to  1914,  the  Association  provided  for  the  working  of  the  follov^  ing  de- 
partments :  supply  of  manure  and  seeds  ;  agricultural  laboratory- ;  credit 
bank.  This  year  it  has  further  founded  a  sa\-ings  bank.  Before  showing  the 
progress  made  in  each  of  these  departments  in  the  last  year,  it  will  be  well 
briefly  to  speak  of  their  organization. 
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The  method  pursued  by  the  association  in  purchasing  and  supplAritig 
raw  material  for  manure  is  as  follows.  The  Board  of  ^Management  orders 
the  materials  immediately  from  the  factories  in  proportion  to  the  requirements 
of  the  members,  without,  however,  the  latter  being  boimd  in  any  way. 
The  price  of  sale  is  the  price  paid  by  the  association  increased  by 
the  cost  of  carriage  and  administration,  an  allowance  for  waste  and  a 
small  profit.  The  manure  once  received,  samples  are  taken  for  the  labor- 
atorj^  to  determine  their  chemical  composition. 

The  agricultural  laboratory,  founded  in  1904,  is  occupied  principally 
with  analysis  of  soils,  manures,  alcohol,  wine  and  oil,  the  examination  and 
germination  of  seeds,  plant  diseases,  and  advice  requested  in  regard  to  the 
improvement  of  crops.  All  services  are  gratuitous  for  members.  In  19J4 
more  than  900  questions  were  answered. 

The  credit  bank,  founded  in  1902  with  a  capital  of  12,500  pesetas  in 
500  shares  of  25  pesetas  each,  only  grants  loans  to  members  and  almost 
exclusively  on  personal  security,  two  signatures  being  required  by  the 
Board  of  Management.  The  maximum  amount  of  the  loans  is  250  pesetas 
and  the  minimum  50  pesetas.  The  rate  of  interest  fixed  by  the  Bank  for 
its  loans  is  4  %  per  ann.  In  the  course  of  the  present  year  (1915),  the  as- 
sociation inaugurated  the  savings  bank  service.  On  the  deposits  3%.  3^4%  or 
3  14  %  interest  is  paid,  according  as  they  are  deposits  at  sight,  at  six  months 
or  a  year. 

With  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Association  in  the  year  1914-1915,  we 
shall  give  the  following  particulars  we  reproduce  from  the  Report  for 
the  year. 

In  the  year  under  consideration,  79  new  members  were  registered  in 
the  books  of  the  Association,  so  that  the  total  number  has  increased  from 
3,180  to  3,259.  The  revenue  of  the  society  during  the  year  was  1,098,835 
pesetas  and  the  expenditure  1,060,569  pesetas,  so  that  there  was  a  balance 
of  385,266  pesetas  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Association  supplied  its  members  with  manure  for  998,600  pesetas. 

The  following  figures  give  an  idea  of  the  progress  of  this   department. 

Value 
of 
Year  Manure  Supplied 

Pesetas 

1900  19,781 

I9O4-I905 155,219 

I9O9-I9IO 446,269 

I9I4-I915 998,660 

The  value  of  the  seeds  supplied  v\as  31,821  pesetas. 

The  credit  bank  has  granted  367  loans  for  an  amount  of  101,264  Pe- 
setas. The  amotmt  of  loans  repaid  was  95,000  pesetas;  there  remained  con- 
sequently in  safe  on  March  31st.,  1915,  bills  for  69,802  pesetas.  In  the  two 
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months  during  which  the  sa\Tngs  bank  had  worked  at  the  end  of  the 
financial  year,  it  had  received  64  deposits  for  an  account  of  17,835  pesetas 
and  repaid  two  amounts,  making  a  total  simi  of  2,150  pesetas. 

Although  the  above  figures  give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  work  of 
the  Zaragoza  Farmers'  Association,  they  stDl  show  the  efl&ciency  of  all 
its  departments  which  have  benefited  the  farmers  of  the  district  in  many 
ways  and  have  made  this  institution  a  real  'model,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  similar  aim  existing  in  Spain. 


UNITED  vSTATES. 


I.  —  A  GENERAL  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  ACT  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA.  — 

On  ^larch  8th,  1915,  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  passed  a 
short  Act  (Chapter  144,  Public  Laws  1915)  entitled  "  An  Act  to  Provide 
for  the  Incorporation  and  Maintenance  of  Co-operative  Organizatiors. " 
The  act  is  framed  very  much  upon  the  lines  already  familiar  in  similar 
l^islation  in  other  States,  — in  California,  Wisconsin;  and  Massachusetts, 
for  example.  It  empowers  any  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  five  to 
form  themselves  into  a  co-operative  association  or  society  "for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  any  agricultural,  dair\',  mercantile,  mining,  manufacturing 
or  mechanical  business  on  the  co-operative  plan. "  The  promoters  are 
required  to  sign  and  acknowledge  written  articles  which  shall  state  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  association  is  formed,  the  amount  of  the  authorized 
capital,  the  number  of  shares  subscribed  and  the  par  value  of  each  share. 
One  copy  of  such  articles  is  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary-  of  State  and  one 
with"  the  Superior  Court  of  the  county  in  w  hich  the  association  proposes 
to  establish  its  principal  place  of  business.  The  promoters  at  the  time  of 
s^ning  the  articles  are  required  to  draw  up  bye-laws  which  shall  declare 
and  establish  :  (i)  the  qualifications  for  membership  ;  (2)  the  conditions 
upon  which  shares  may  be  issued,  paid  for,  transferred  and  withdrawn; 
(3)  the  manner  in  which  the  reserve  fund  shall  be  accumulated ;  (4)  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  dividends  shall  be  determined  and  paid  to  members.  In 
the  case  of  selling  agencies  or  productive  societies  the  b\-e-laws  must  also 
contain  regulations  for  the  grading  of  products  contributed  by  the  members 
and  for  the  sale  of  such  products  through  the  association. 

No  shareholder  in  any  association  may  hold  shares  amounting  to  more 
than  20  per  cent,  of  the  paid  up  capital  of  the  association  or  be  entitled 
to  more  than  one  vote  ;  nor  shall  any  shareholder  be  personally  liable  for 
any  debt  of  the  association.  A  co-operative  association  shall  resen'e  the 
right  of  purchasing  the  shares  of  any  member  whose  shares  are  for  sale, 
and  may  restrict  the  transfer  of  shares  to  such  persons  as  are  elegible  to 
membership. 

Section  13  of  the  act  deals  with  the  distribution  of  the  profits  earned 
by  an  association.  Out  of  such  profits  there  shall  first  be  paid  a  dividend 
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Upon  shares  not  exceeding  six  per  cent.  Next,  ten  per  cent,  of  the  net  prof- 
its shall  be  placed  to  a  reserve  fund  until  such  fund  is  equal  to  thirty  per 
cent  of  the  paid  up  capital ;  and  two  per  cent,  shall  be  placed  to  an  educ- 
ational fund  for  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  co-operative  principles; 
and  the  remainder  of  such  profits  shall  be  distributed  among  the  members 
and  employees  of  the  association  in  proportion  to  their  dealings  with  the 
association  or  the  salary  'or  wages  they  are  receiving  from  it.  Net 
earnings  shall  be  distributed  not  less  often  than  once  in  twelve  months. 

Every  association  organized  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  shall, 
annually,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March  of  each  year,  make  a  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  such  report  shall  show,  for  each  association, 
the  total  amount  of  business  transacted,  the  amount  of  share  capital  sub- 
scribed for  and  paid  up,  the  number  of  shareholders,  total  expenses  of  oper- 
ation, amount  of  indebtedness  and  amount  of  profits  and  losses. 

Any  existing  co-operative  association  may  be  included  within  the 
operation  of  the  act  and  be  bound  by  all  its  provisions,  provided  that 
the  shareholders  by  a  majority  vote  shall  elect  to  be  so  included  and 
bound. 

The  present  act  has  evidently  been  designed  with  a  view  to  the  require- 
ments of  co-operative  societies  for  sale  and  for  production  and  sale.  Credit 
societies  (or  credit  unions  as  they  are  usually  called  in  the  United  States) 
are  provided  for  in  North  Carolina  by  a  special  act  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  administration  of  both  acts  will  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
Division  of  Markets  and  Rural  Organization  created  (as  a  bureau  of  the 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station)  in  June,  1913. 


2.  — ■  The  JEWISH  AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  AID  SOCIETY  : 
CO-OPERATIVE  CREDIT  AND  CO-OPERATIVE  PURCHA.SE  IN  I914.  —  The    annual 

report  of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  iVid  Society  shows  that 
during  1914,  or  more  precisely,  during  the  latter  half  of  1914,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  curtail  the  work  to  some  extent  at  least  in  more  than  one 
direction .  One  of  the  principal  activities  of  the  Society  is  the  granting  of  loans 
to  Jewish  farmers  for  the  purchase  of  equipment,  the  construction  of  build- 
ings, the  repa3''ment  of  mortgages  and  other  purposes.  These  loans  had 
to  be  restricted  as  far  as  possible  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  with 
the  result  that,  for  1914,  there  was  a  considerable  reduction  as  compared 
with  the  three  previous  yeais,  both  in  the  number  of  loans  made  and  in 
their  total  amount.  The  number  of  loans  fell  from  423  in  1913,  to  327  in 
1914,  and  their  total  amount  from  244,977  dollars  in  the  former  year  to 
170,811  dollars  in  the  latter. 

Another  important  branch  of  the  work  of  the  Society  is  the  organisa- 
tion and  supervision  of  agricultuial  credit  associations  (or  unions),  and 
under  the  unfavourable  conditions  which  prevailed  last  year  this  work  also 
necessarily  suffered.  The  first  credit  unions  organised  by  the  Society  — 
which  were  also,  it  may  be  mentioned,  the  first  of  their  type  to  be  organised | 
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in  the  United  States  —  were  founded  in  1911 .  Three  were  founded  in  that  year, 
five  in  1912,  nine  in  1913,  but  only  one  in  1914.  The  societies  already  in 
existence,  however,  maintained  their  position  in  spite  of  a  small  falling 
off  in  their  membership  and  a  considerable  relative  increase  in  their  expen- 
ses. In  1913,  on  September  30th,  there  were  17  credit  unions  in  activity, 
with  517  members,  and  their  expenses,  from  their  foundation  up  to  that 
date,  amounted  to  726  dollars.  In  1914,  on  the  same  date,  the  membership 
of  these  17  unions  had  fallen  to  504,  while  their  expenses  had  risen  to 
1,427  dollars,  or  in  other  words  expenses  increased  during  1914  by  701 
dollars,  an  amount  practically  equal  to  the  total  expenses  of  the  unions 
diuing  the  three  years  1911,  1912  and  1913.  One  iinion  with  32  members 
was  organised  in  1914  and  the  position  of  the  18  unions  on  September 
30th,  1914,  was  as  follows  :  Number  of  members  536,  loans  outstanding 
26,153  dollars,  interest  collected  3,383  dollars,  reserve  249  dollars,  total 
assets  29,578  dollars  and  total  liabilities  27,403  dollars.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  the  unions,  though  they  are  small  and,  judged  by  American  stand- 
ards, perhaps  almost  insignificant  in  size,  are  at  least  financially  sound. 
Another  co-operative  enterprise  which  is  verj-  largely  a  creation  of 
the  Jewish  Agricidtural  and  Industrial  Aid  Societ}'  is  the  Purchasing 
Bureau  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Farmers.  The  Federation  was  formed 
in  1909  mainlj-  through  the  efforts  of  the  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid 
Society,  and  was  designed  to  act  as  the  central  body  of  the  Jewish  farmers' 
agricultural  associations  scattered  in  different  States.  It  began  with  19 
associations  and,  at  the  end  of  1914,  consisted  of  63  associations  organised 
exclusively  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  1910,  it  took  up  the  business 
of  co-operative  purchase  on  behalf  of  its  member-associations,  and  the 
growth  of  the  Purchasing  Bureau  may  be. seen  from  the  following  table 
which  shows  the  total  amount  of  its  purchases  of  each  commodity  in  each 
year  from  1910  to  1914. 


Fertilizers §7,693.49  .815,241.99  S23. 243. 48  .520,071.87  .?22,056. 32 

Seeds 

Silos  and  Dairy  Supplies  .    .    . 

Spraying  Supplies 

I    lime 

Agiiculcural  Machinery .... 

Feed 

Poultry  Supplies 

Miscellaneaus  Supplies    .... 


1,145-43 

5.387-01 

14,592.52 

11,023.28 

11,635  So 

1,216.20 

3,416.64 

4,314-88 

4,762.49 

6,395-37 

29705 

458.85 

685.66 

271.16 

288..  4 

261.00 

1,211.50 

1,589.21 

1,466.17 

760.Q9 

131.36 

3,842.13 

4,564.12 

3-919-38 

3.465-83 

— 

644.10 

1,122.33 

582.50 

1,068.52 

— 

15-40 

886.62 

1.005.47 

2,374-61 

- 

— 

— 

— 

569-36 

Totals  .    .    .   §10,634. 53>$30,2i7.62  $50,998.82  $43,102.32  $48,614.84 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  in  1913  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  amounf  of 
business  done  as  compared  with  191 2.  The  Secretary  ot  the  Agricultural 
and  Industrial  Aid  Society,  in  his  report  for  1913,  wrote  as  follows  with 
reference  to  this  falling  off  in  the  volume  of  business  done,  "  While  the  Fed- 
eration, owing  to  itslimited  funds,  was  this  year  obliged  to  curtail  the  credit 
of  many  of  its  members,  the  local  merchants  not  onl}'  extended  to  them 
the  credit  which  they  formerly  refused,  but  even  offered  more  liberal  terms 
and  quoted  better  prices  in  order  to  get  their  trade  and  incidentally 
injure  the  Federation.  The  purposes  of  the  Purchasing  Bureau  are  thus 
served  even  if  it  does  a  smaller  volume  of  business." 


PROTECTORATE  OF  MOROCCO. 

An  AGRICULTURAL  coMiCE  IN  MOROCCO.  —  An   Agricultural  Cornice 
of  the  Sebu  has  just  been  founded  at  Kenitra.   This  Cornice,   which  is  in- 
tended for  five  territories,  has  the  following  general  programme  before  it: 
(i)  To  study  the    different  crops  to  be  introduced    into  Morocco; 

(2)  to  pass  resolutions  and  approach  the  authorities  with   a  vie\v 
to  the  development  of  agriculture  and  its  branches; 

(3)  to  request  the    immediate  application  of  the  new  real  estate 
regulations  and  the  registration  of  holdings; 

(4)  t'    request  the  relief  of  agricultural  machinery,  grain  and  seeds 
from  customs  dues; 

(5)  to  obtain  the  authorization  of  the  export  of  livestock; 

(6)  to  found  a  syndicate  with  special  rules  and  a  commercial  aim. 
It  will  have  {a)  to  purchase  for  collective  use,  grain,  seeds,  trees,  agri- 

cuHurai   implements  and  machinery;    (6)   to   sel'   the    collective  produce. 

A  regional  agricultural  bank  will  also  be  founded  at  Kenitra  with 
local  banks  in  connection  with  it. 

Finally,  the  Sebu  A-;fricultural  Cornice  is  preparing  to  organise  agricul- 
tural shows  and  periodical  exhibitions. 

(Summarised  from  Bulletin   Economiquc  du  Maroc,  published  by  the  Service 
Econnmiquc,  of  the  Residence   Generate.  January-February,  1914). 


SWITZERLAND. 

Swiss  peasants'  UNION  IN  1914. — The  seventeenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  ^lanaging  Committee  of  the  Swiss  Peasants'  Union  and  the  Swis- 
Peasants'  Secretariat  for  the  Year  1914  has  just  been  pubhshed  (i)  and 
we  reproduce  the  following  information  from  it. 

(i)  Publications  du  Secretariat  des  Paysans  suisscs.  No.  50.  XVTI'  Rapport  annuel  du 
Comite  directeur  dc  I'Union  Suisse  des  paysans  et  du  Secretariat  de  Paysans  suisses.  191  |. 
Brugg,  1915.  -.s 
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The  26  sections  making  up  the  Union  had,  at  the  end  of  the  working 
year  1914,  altogether  182,9-10  members,  showing  an  increase  of  6,124  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  largest  number  of  members,  61,673, 
i<  found  in  the  Swiss  Agricultural  Society. 

The  Union  occupied  itself  with  the  following  matters :  (u)  Law  on  Epi- 
demic Cattle  Disease  ;  [h)  Apphcation  of  the  law  on  Sickness  and  Ac- 
cident Insurance  ;  (c)  Customs  Tariffs. 

To  deal  with  the  large  number  of  requests  for  information  in  regard 
to  insurance  that  hav^e  reached  the  Union  and  Secretariat,  a  "  Sickness 
and  Accident  Insurance  Information  Office  "  had  been  instituted,  as  decided 
on  by  the  Committee  of  the  Union  in  191 2.  and  now  the  rules  for  its  work- 
ing have  been  drawn  up.  The  Office  has  esp>ecially  occupied  itself  with 
compulsory  cantonal  insurance,  doctors'  tariffs,  and  voluntary  accident 
insurance. 

In  regard  to  the  economic  measures  in  connection  with  the  war,  the 
Union  has  rendered  considerable  and  valued  services,  directly  co-operat- 
ing w-ith  the  Federal  Agricultural  Department  in  the  solution  of  several 
important  problems,  amongst  them  those  of  the  estimation  of  the  supplies 
required  for  Switzerland,  of  checking  the  rise  in  prices,  and  the  supph' 
of  Uvestock,  milk,  cheese,  hay  and  straw  to  the  army. 

The  Office  for  information  in  regard  to  prices  drew  up  reports, 
published  a  ''  Review  of  the  Markets",  prepared  reports  on  the  international 
market  for  dairy  produce  and  reports  for  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  in  Rome. 

The  Valuation  Office  prepared  expert  reports  and  estimates  at  the  re- 
quest of  private  individuals,  in  case  of  inheritance  and  purchase  of  real 
estate,  apphcations  for  credit,  damage  to  farms  etc. ;  the  Office  has  like- 
wise co-operated  in  cases  of  judicial  valuations. 

Finally,  the  Swiss  Peasants'  Secretariat  has  occupied  itself  with  the 
preparatory-  revision  of  the  commercial  treaties,  the  work  in  connection 
with  the  National  Exhibition,  researches  in  regard  to  the  \ield  of  agri- 
culture etc. 


Part  II:  Insurance  and  Thrift 


GERMANY. 


LOCAL  MUTUAL  LIVESTOCK    DCSURA^XE  SOCIETIES 
IX   THE   KINGDOM  OF  PRUSSIA, 

bv  Dr.  G.  ROCCA. 


In  former  articles  on  the  subject  of  livestock  insurance  published  in 
this  "  Bulletin  "  it  has  been  shown  that  nearly  every  State  has  of  late' years 
endeavoured  to  promote  the  institution  of  mutual  societies  for  insurance 
of  livestock,  and  to  regulate  their  working,  improving  by  means  of  legislation 
their  rules  and  the  conditions  of  their  policies,  encouraging  the  existing 
mutual  societies  by  means  of  prizes  and  grants  and  facilitating  re-insurance 
against  risks.  This  system  has  been  pursued  under  the  conviction  that  the 
development  of  livestock  insurance  must  proceed  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  livestock  improvement,  and  that  insurance  itself  contributes 
largely  to  the  prevention  of  diseases  of  livestock.  It  is  w  ell  know  n  that 
the  insurance  of  livestock  may  be  and  is  organised  by  public  institutions  and 
by  private  enterprise ;  the  public  institutions  are  sometimes  administered 
directly  by  the  State,  sometimes  by  provinces  or  communes  ;  private  enter- 
prises may  either  be  profit  seeking  companies  or  mutual  societies  with  a 
sphere  of  action  extending  to  a  whole  State  or  district  or  limited  to  one 
or  more  communes.  To  these  last  belong  the  local  mutual  societies  of  in- 
surance which  represent,  according  to  the  prevailing  technical  opinion, 
the  best  form  of  organisation  in  this  branch  of  agricultural  thrift,  fadhtat- 
ing  a  rigorous  supervision  of  the  risks  undertaken ,  and  reducing  the  working 
expenses  to  a  minimiun.  It  is  calculated  that  in  Germany  there  are  about 
12,000  local  mutual  insurance  societies,  and  that  the  livestock  insured  in 
them  has  a  total  value  of  about  8co,ogo,ooo  marks.    As   the  statistics  re- 
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cently  published  with  respect  to  their  development  and  technical  and  ad- 
ministrative organisation  (i)  refer  to  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  alone,  we 
shall  endeavour  in  the  following  pages  to  trace  the  outlines  of  their  organ- 
isation there,  in  the  belief  that  the  leading  principles  of  the  constitution 
and  working  of  these  mutual  societies  should  be  substantiall}'  the  same  in 
all  countries. 


§  I.  Administrative  organisation. 

It  must  be  especially  observed  that  as  a  rule  the  local  mutual  societies 
only  undertake  the  risk  of  death  of  livestock  and  not  the  risk  of  slaughter. 
Insurance  in  case  of  death  is  intended  to  compensate  the  proprietor  for  the 
loss  he  has  suffered  if  the  animal  has  been  killed,  or  rendered  unfit  through 
disease  or  accident  for  the  purpose  it  had  to  serve  ;  but  the  risk  of  slaughter 
refers  to  the  damage  caused  b}'  the  confiscation  of  the  animal  slaughtered, 
in  obedience  to  laws  respecting  diseases  in  cattle.  Insurance  against  this 
latter  risk  is  clearly  a  much  more  recent  thing  than  the  first,  and  dates  only 
from  the  time  when  the  inspection  of  butchers'  meat  w  as  made  compulsory 
by  law,  and  it  is  generally  undertaken  only  by  mutual  associations  of 
butchers,  instituted  for  the  purpose.  The  local  mutual  societies  for  insurance 
against  death  of  livestock  are  regulated  by  the  Imperial  Law  of  May  12th., 
1901  for  the  supervision  of  private  enterprises  of  the  kind;  but  small 
societies  are  exempted  from  many  formalities  required  in  the  case  of 
larger  associations.  By  "  small  societies  "  must  be  understood  those  which, 
according  to  their  regulations,  have  a  sphere  of  action  strictly  limited 
either  as  to  the  risks  they  undertake  and  the  locality  in  which  they  work, 
or  as  to  the  class  of  persons  to  which  their  members  belong. 

In  Prussia,  the  greater  number  of  societies  for  the  insurance  of  cattle 
belongs  to  the  category  of  "  small  societies",  and  they  are  therefore  exempt 
from  many  formalities  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  the  transactions  of 
the  society  and  the  constitiition  of  a  vigilance  committee  etc. 

It  is  to  their  interest  to  be  officially  recognised  by  the  Government  as 
"  small  societies  ",  as  thus  they  escape  obligations  imposed  by  the  above- 
mentioned  law  and  by  the  Commercial  Code  on  societies  with  a  complex 
administration.  They  receive  this  recognition  from  the  district  admin- 
istrations so  that  the  supervision  of  the  numerous  local  agricultural 
associations  is  wisely  decentralised.  Several  imperative  provisions  of  the 
imperial  law  as  to  insurance  contracts,  to  which  insurance  policies  of 
private  enterprises  must  wholly  or  in  part  be  made  to  conform,  are  not 
applicable  to  local  mutual  societies. 

But  for  these  the  imperial  oifice  for  the  supervision  of  private  insur- 
ance enterprises  has  drawn  up  a  model  code,  taking  into  account  the  special 

(i)  See  Fratzscher,  Das  iirtliche  \'ichversicheruiiE;swesen  im  Konigreich  Preu=iscn. 
Berlin     Parey,   1914. 
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conditions  under  which  they  must  work.     .  The  following  particulars  respect- 
ing this  code  are  to  be  found  in  a  publication  by  Dr.  Fratzscher. 

Admission  to  the  society  must  be  allowed  to  ever>-  owner  of  livestock 
domiciled  within  the  district ;  as  a  rule  none  are  excluded  except  wholesale 
dealers,  butchers  and  those  owners  of  livestock  who  are  proved  to  be  neg- 
lectful of  their  animals.  A  member  may  withdraw  from  the  society  by 
giving  notice  of  his  intention  before  the  end  of  the  current  3'ear,  or  he  may 
be  expelled  if  he  persistently  neglects  to  pay  his  premiums  or  commits 
some  breach  of  rules  that  may  be  injtuious  to  the  interests  of  the  society. 
F!xcept  in  these  cases  the  society  has  no  right  to  expel  any  owner  of  cattle. 
In  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  member  or  of  his  transfer  of  all  his  insured 
livestock,  his  rights  pass  to  his  heir  or  to  the  purchaser,  but  the  society 
may,  however,  cancel  the  contract  as  regards  the  latter  within  a  month. 
The  society  is  obliged  to  observ^e  this  term  of  one  month,  but  a  declaration 
of  withdrawal  on  the  part  of  a  member  is  valid  and  takes  effect 
immediately. 

The  administration  of  the  society  is  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  man- 
agement and  the  meeting  of  members.  The  board  is  elected  for  one  or  more 
years  b}'  the  meeting  of  members  and  is  composed  of  at  least  three  but  usu- 
ally five  or  more  members,  of  whom  one  is  president,  another  cashier,  a 
third  secretary,  and  the  others  substitutes  or  assistants.  To  these  are 
entrusted  the  judicial  or  extra-judicial  representation  of  the  society  and 
the  general  management  of  its  business  ;  they  decide  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
mission or  expulsion  of  members,  the  keeping  of  the  registers  and  accounts, 
the  amounts  of  the  premiums  and  compensations,  the  convocation  of 
Ihe  members,  and  the  investment  of  the  funds.  This  board  thus  discharges 
all  the  functions  which  in  large  societies  are  entrusted  to  a  committee  of 
inspectors,  that  is  to  say  it  has  the  duty  of  examining  the  registers,  the 
accounts  and  the  business  of  the  society.  In  these  local  societies  it  is 
•comparatively  easy  for  all  the  members  to  judge  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
board  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  competent  persons  to  place  in  official 
positions  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  therefore  better  to  concentrate 
aU  the  powers  tending  to  ensure  the  regular  administration  and  good  working 
of  the  society  in  the  hands  of  a  single  board. 

But,  in  addition  to  this  board,  the  general  meeting  may  select  from 
among  the  members  persons  of  experience  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
livestock  to  be  insured  or  the  loss  of  which  is  to  be  compensated  for.  As  a  rule 
insured  animals  should  be  valued  frequently  by  experts;  horses  and  horned 
cattle  should  be  valued  quarterly  or  half  yearly  ;  pigs  oftener,  —  once  in 
ever}'  month  or  two  months,  because  they  are  not  insured  according  to 
value,  but  per  head,  (i)  The  experts  will  act  gratuitously,  having  a  claim 
only  to  the  paj-ment  of  their  expenses  incurred  for  the  benefit  of  the  society. 
According  to  the  model  code,  the  members  of  the  board  of  management 
should  not  be  paid  ;  so  that   the   working   expenses  and  the   members' 

(i)  See  Weilandt:  Wie  griindet  iind  leitet  man  ein  Viehversicherungsverein.  —  Son- 
der-Abdruck  aiis  dem  Archiv  des  Deutschen  Landwirtschafts^t.  Berlin,  1910. 
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premiums  may  be  lower  ;  exception  is  however  made  for  the  cashier,, 
and  the  meeting  of  members,  notwithstanding  the  code,  often  grants  the 
members  of  the  board  year  by  year  compensation  for  their  services. 

The  general  meeting  of  members  is  called  within  two  months  from  the- 
close  of  each  financial  year,  to  consider  the  balance  sheet,  to  appoint  the 
board  of  management  and  other  officers  and  discuss  every  other  matter  on 
the  agenda  .  A  special  meeting  may  however  be  called  if  required  by  the- 
interests  of  the  society  or  if  w^ritten  request  has  been  made  by  a  certain 
number  of  members  (usually  one-third  or  one-fourth,  according  to  the. 
society).  Should  this  request  not  be  conformed  to  by  the  Board  within  two 
weeks,  appeal  maj-  be  made  to  the  authorities  charged  with  the  supeivision 
of  the  society. 

The  provisions  of  art.  ii  of  the  model  code,  intended  to  simplify 
as  far  as  possible  the  working  of  the  society,  are  worthy  of  notice.  "  The 
meeting  of  members  is  valid  whatever  be  the  number  present ;  votes  by 
proxy  are  not  permitted,  except  for  women  and  the  incapable;  otherwise 
each  member  has  only  one  vote  ;  he  has  none  if  through  delay  in  paying 
premiums  his  claim  to  compensation  in  case  of  casualties  has  been 
suspended,  or  if  the  subject  in  question  is  his  own  affair  or  a  question 
between  him  and  the  society. "  Questions  between  members  and  the 
society,  for  instance  in  regard  to  expulsion  from  membership  or  the  amount 
of  compensation,  are  decided  by  a  council  of  arbitration  of  four  persons 
elected  annually  by  the  meeting  of  members.  In  case  of  dispute,  each  side 
will  appoint  an  arbitrator  from  among  the  four,  and  these  two  will  choose 
a  president  not  necessarily  a  member  of  the  society.  Against  the  decisions 
of  the  arbitrators  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  law. 

The  office  of  supervision  may  prohibit  the  society  from  continuing  its 
work,  but  its  dissolution  must  be  decided  on  at  the  general  meeting.  The 
dissolution  must  be  approved  by  the  majority  of  those  present,  three- 
fourths  or  two-thirds,  according  to  the  society.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  dissolution  or  proposed  modifications  of  the  code  are  not  valid 
unless  approved  by  the  office  of  supervision. 

In  the  case  of  dissolution,  the  general  meeting  appoints  as  liquidators 
the  members  of  the  board  of  management  or  persons  not  belonging  to 
the  society;  if  any  funds  remain,  they  are  distributed  among  the  members 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  in  the  last  few  years  ;  if 
there  are  debts,  the}^  must  be  paid  by  means  of  the  exaction  of  supplementary 
premiums. 

There  are  special  rules  respecting  the  keeping  of  the  registers  and  as 
the  importance  of  these  in  order  to  obtain  accurate  statistics  as  to  livestock 
insurance  is  very  great,  it  seems  desirable  to  enumerate  here  the  chief  of  them 
Some  societies  insure  individual  animals  according  to  their  value,  others 
insure  the  species,  taking  account  only  of  the  number  of  head.  In  the 
first  case,  the  society  must  keep  a  register  of  insurance,  with  a  description 
of  the  animals  insured  (species,  sex,  race,  colour,  characteristics,  age,  de- 
fects, mark  of  the  society  stamped  on  the  horn)  with  the  date  of  insurance, 
the  results  of  the  valuation  made  within    the  year,  the   average  annual 
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amount  insured,  the  cause  of  accidents  and  tie  claims  paid.  If  the  animal 
is  insured  against  risks  through  castration  or  other  operations  etc.,  note 
must  be  entered  in  the  register.  In  the  second  case  (insurance  accoiding 
to  species,  in  use  especially  with  regaid  to  pigs),  a  special  register  must  show 
for  ever}"  member  the  number  of  animals  insured,  the  date  of  insurance, 
the  declared  value,  the  characteristics  of  the  species,  the  ntunber  of  accid- 
ents, with  the  amount  of  compensation,  and  lastly  the  cause. 

In  the  cash  book  the  receipts  must  be  specified  according  as  they  are 
provisional  premiums,  special  premivuns  for  accessor^'  insurance  (operations, 
castration,  calving,  foaling  etc.)  supplementary  premituns,  entrance  fees, 
policy  and  stamp  duty,  profits  from  the  sale  of  animals.  The  expenses  must 
also  be  specified  according  as  to  whether  they  are  paid  as  claims  or  as 
veterinary  surgeons'  fees  or  for  the  care  of  animals,  or  working  expenses. 


§  2.  Technical  organis.\tion.  ^ 

The  model  rules  suggested  by  the  Imperial  Office  for  inspection  of 
insurance  undertakings  contain  also  the  general  conditions  for  policies 
which  ever\'  local  mutual  society  must  adopt  and  which  are  calculated  to 
produce  a  general  uniformity  in  the  technical  working  of  these  societies,. 
As  is  usual  the  conditions  for  policies  in  an  insurance  society  may  be  di- 
\-ided  into  three  groups ;  selection  of  risks,  pajTnent  of  premiiims  and 
estimates  of  damages. 

(a)  Selection  of  risks.  —  Ever)'  member  is  obliged  to  insure  all  the 
animals  of  one  species  such  as  homed  cattle,  horses  etc.  which  he  possesses 
in  the  district  in  which  the  society  works.  He  is  also  obliged  to  report  an}' 
change  in  the  number  of  animals  insured  ;  if  the  niunber  is  increased,  he 
must  ask  for  a  supplementary  insurance.  In  case  of  loss,  if  all  the  animals 
have  not  been  instured,  the  society  is  free  of  all  obligation  to  compensate. 
.The  society  is  not  obliged  to  compensate  even  for  the  animals  reported, 
unless  the  member  be  able  to  show  that  it  was  not  his  fault  that  there  was 
no  supplementary  insurance. 

Xo  animal  may  be  insured  if  declared  unsound  by  the  judges;  no 
animal  under  suspicion  of  epidemic  infection  coming  from  stalls  in  which 
.any  case  of  contagion  has  been  ascertained  during  the  last  six  months  ; 
and  no  animals  which  have  not  yet  reached  a  given  age,  generally  six 
months  for  horned  cattle  and  for  sheep,  goats   etc.  from  four  to  six  weeks. 

The  two  first  exceptions  are  based  on  the  necessity'  of  preventive 
measiires  every  mutual  society  must  observe,  and  the  third  on  the  fact 
that  the  rate  of  mortality  among  very  young  animals  is  high,  and  hence 
the  ad\-isabilit3-  of  their  having  passed  a  certain  age,  as  proof  of  their 
vitality,  before  they  are  insured.  As  Weilandt  saj-s,  the  number  of  casualties 
^mong  old  animals  is  also  exceptional!}-  high,  and  therefore  many  mutual 
societies  limit  the  age  for  insurance,  for  instance  to  from  12  to  15  years  for 
horses  and  horned  cattle. 
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As  already  observed,  insured  animals  must  be  examined  by  qualified 
experts  and  the  value  fixed  by  them  will  be  the  sum  insured.  And  that 
this  sum  may  correspond  with  the  real  value  of  the  animal,  the  valuers 
are  bound  to  make  frequent  inspection  to  confirm  or  rectify  the  firsj 
estimate.  In  the  case  of  horses  examination  must  be  made  twice  a  year^ 
in]  the  case  of  horned  cattle  four  times  and  in  the  mutual  societies  foj 
insurance  of  pigs  and  goats  six  or  eight  times. 

The  object  of  these  frequent  inspections  is  evident ;  in  the  first  place 
to  insure  that  the  animals  are  not  valued  above  their  worth,  which  might 
lead  to  abuses  and  the  reporting  of  cases  of  slight  damage ;  in  the  second 
place  to  ensure  the  good  feeding  of  the  stock,  proper  care  being  taken  of  it 
and  its  employment  in  conformity  with  good,  practical  methods  for  pre- 
venting epidemic  disease  or  reducing  the  damage  caused  thereby. 

In  some  societies  the  amount  assured  is  not  calculated  on  the  valu- 
ation but  according  to  the  age  of  the  animals.  The  risk  is  limited,  with 
a  maximum  amount  fixed  per  animal,  beyond  which  no  compensation  is 
guaranteed ;  for  horses  the  maximum  limit  varies  from  i,ooo  to  i,8oo  marks, 
for  horned  cattle  from  500  to  600  marks. 


(6)  Payment  of  premiums.  —  The  societies  are  maintained  by  the  en- 
trance fees  of  members  and  their  annual  contributions.  Entrance '  fees 
are  paid  either  only  by  new  members  on  their  admission  or  on  each  new 
animal  insured.  Under  this  second  system,  therefore,  he  who  possesses 
most  livestock  pays  the  largest  amount.  As  a  rule,  Weilandt  says,  these  en- 
trance fees  vary  according  to  the  kind  of  animals  insured;  and  are  for 
every  horse  from  3  to  5  marks,  for  each  head  of  horned  cattle  from  2  to 
3  marks,  for  every  pig  from  ^  mark  to  i  mark,  and  so  on. 

Likewise  for  the  annual  contributions  or  premiums  there  are  two 
systems  in  vogue:  in  one,  provisional  premiums  are  required  with  the 
reserve,  in  case  of  need,  of  the  exaction  of  supplementary  premiums.  The 
second  is  the  system  of  levy.  Under  the  first  the  premiums  are  paid  once 
every  six  months,  every  three  months  or  every  month,  according  to  the 
society :  but,  if  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  the  entrance  fees  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  cover  the  necessary  expenses,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  ask  for  supplementary  premiums,  and  all  members  are  obliged  to  pay 
them  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  provisional  premiums.  On  the 
system  of  levy,  the  amount  of  the  premiums  to  be  paid  is  divided  among 
the  members  after  every  loss  or  at  the  end  of  a  fixed  period,  for  instance,, 
three  months.  Usually  provisional  premiums  as  well  as  levies  are  fixed 
according  to  the  value  insured.  For  pigs,  however,  they  are  calculated 
on  the  number  insured,  the  same  premium  being  paid  whether  the  animal 
in  question  be  large  or  small  or  of  less  or  greater  value.  This  system  is 
employed  because  the  value  of  pigs  changes  week  b}-  week  and  frequent 
valuations   would  be   too    costly.     For  all  other  animals,  however,   the 
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prindpfe  remains  that  the  premitims  mti^obfrespond  ^th  the  value  of 
the  insurance,  subject  as  alreadj'  said,  to  frequent  revision. 

Generally  the  premituns  required  by  the  local  mutual  associations  are 
less  than  those  asked  by  the  larger  societies ;  they  are  in  the  case  of  homed 
cattle  from  i  %  to  2  %  of  the  value  insured,  in  that  of  horses  from  2  % 
to  3  ''o.  ill  that  of  pigs  from  3  %  to  4  <^o>  and  in  that  of  goats  from  4  % 
to  5  °o.  The  amount  of  the  premium  depends  on  the  locality  in  which 
the  animal  is  kept,  on  the  more  or  less  favourable  treatment  it  receives, 
on  its  state  of  health  etc. 

Weilandt  wisely  adv'ises  new  societies  to  keep  their  premiums  rather 
high,  so  as  not  from  the  ver\-  start  to  nm  the  risk  of  a  deficit  and  to  be 
able  to  form  a  reser\-e  fund.  He  also  recommends  a  classification  of  risks 
according  to  the  sex  of  the  animals  insured,  and  a  higher  tariff,  special!}' 
for  cows  and  heifers  as  they  are  subject  to  a  higher  mortality. 

The  larger  insurance  societies  generalh*  classify  the  risks  far  all 
descriptions  of  live  stock  according  to  the  use  to  which  they  are  destined  ; 
for  instance  horses,  whether  for  carriage,  saddle,  farm  or  draught  use. 
The  local  mutual  societies,  however,  have  no  need  for  such  distinctions, 
including,  as  the^'  do,  all  risks  in  one  single  categorj*.  Classification  of 
risks  only  serve  them  for  the  settlement  of  compensation  and  in  any  case 
classification  is  not  made  as  to  the  destination  of  the  animal  but  according 
to  its  age  and  value. 

VlTien  premivuns,  whether  provisional  or  supplementary-,  or  le\'ies,  are 
not  paid  up  when  due,  the  society  must  request  the  defaulter  to  pay  the 
amount  within  two  weeks  from  date  of  the  notice.  If  the  debt  then 
remains  unpaid,  the  societj*  is  freed  from  any  obligation  for  claims  until 
the  payment  is  made,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  member  may  even  be 
considered.  These  conditions  must  be  mentioned  in  the  demand  for  pay- 
ment, so  that  the  defaulter  may  know  the  consequences  of  his  conduct. 

And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Prussian  model  rules  impose  the  form- 
ation of  a  reserce  fund  to  meet  special  expenses,  particularly  in  years 
when  epidemic  disease  is  prevalent.  As  a  rule,  it  must  amoimt  to  100  % 
of  the  total  of  the  annual  premiums  received,  and  as  a  society  receives 
annually  in  premiums  on  an  average  2  '^  ^  on  the  values  insured  the  reser%'e 
fund  should  at  least  amount  to  that  proportion.  The  reserve  fund  should 
consist  of  the  entrance  fees,  a  given  proportion  of  the  annual  premiums. 
as  fixed  by  the  rules  (usually  5  *^o).  the  credit  balance  of  the  year's  accounts 
'and  all  other  extraordinary  revenue. 

\^1ien  the  fvmd  amounts  to  the  due  proportion  of  the  insured  value, 
the  society  is  authorised  to  draw  from  it  two-thirds  of  its  amount  to  meet 
the  ordinarj^  expenses.  The  fund  must  be  deposited  at  interest  in  a 
savings  bank. 


(c)  Estimates  of  losses.  —  In  case  of  sickness  or  death  of  an  insured 
animal,  the    member  is  obliged  to   notifv  the   Presidential   Ofiice  of  the 
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Society,  which  in  a  case  of  sickness  vyill  decide  as  to  the  treatment  or  slaught- 
er of  the  animal,  and  in  case  of  death  will  estimate  the  value.  Generally 
the  expense  of  treatment  is  paid  by  the  owner,  but  this  is  not  always  con- 
venient ;  some  of  the  mutual  societies,  therefore,  undertake  the  whole  expense 
or  require  the  member  to  pay  a  portion ;  for  instance,  the  society  may  pay 
the  veterinary  surgeon,  while  the  member  pays  for  the  medicines  and  other 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  treatment. 

The  larger  societies  are  accustomed  to  fix  a  period  before  the  society 
must  satisfy  claims  ;  the  object  of  this  is  to  prevent  insurance  of  sickly 
animals,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  compensation  for  them.  But  in  the  local 
mutual  societies  in  which  the  members  are  not  only  acquainted  with  each  other 
but  also  with  the  state  of  each  other's  livestock  etc.  this  prudent  meas- 
ure is  not  necessary,  the  rather  as  the  inspection  of  the  animals  for  pur- 
poses of  insurance  is  made  by  valuers,  who  being  themselves  members  are 
likeiwise  interested  in  the  prevention  of  epidemic  disease. 

With  a  view  to  incite  members  to  take  good  care  of  their  animals, 
and  prevent  accidents,  compensation  is  seldom  given  in  proportion  of  more 
than  65  %  or  80  %  of  the  loss  incurred,  that  is  of  the  value  insured  or 
estimated.  In  case  of  the  slaughter  of  the  animal,  when  the  flesh  is  unfit 
for  use,  and  the  slaughter  has  been  made  by  the  society,  the  profit  goes  to  the 
society ;  but  if  the  animal  be  slaughtered  by  the  owner  on  his  own  account 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  deducted  from  the  amount  of  compensation. 
Thus,  as  Fratzscher  (i)  says,  the  estimated  value  of  a  horse  slaughtered  on 
account  of  a  broken  limb  may  be  i  ,000  marks  and  the  owner  may  obtain  100 
marks  by  selling  the  flesh  to  the  butcher  and  the  rules  of  the  society  lay  it 
down  that  the  compensation  in  case  either  of  the  death  or  slaughter  of  the 
animal  may  not  exceed  75  %  of  its  estimated  value ;  therefore,  in  the  above 
case,  the  compensation  paid  by  the  society  would  be  75  %  of  the  difference 
between  1,000  and  100  marks  i.  e.  675  marks. 

The  claim  for  compensation  is  less  when  the  loss  arises  from  epidemic 
diseases,  when  the  member  has  a  claim  to  compensation  from  the  public 
authorities,  if  he  has  not  transgressed  the  rules  of  veterinary  police.  We 
may  see  by  this  the  strict  relation  between  the  regulations  for  the  health 
of  livestock  and  the  agricultural  mutual  societies ;  an  Imperial  law  of  June 
20th.,  1909  and  the  executive  regulations  for  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  of 
]\Iay  1st.,  1912  are  very  strict  in  regard  to  the  reporting  of  contagious 
livestock  diseases  and  contain  a  long  series  of  regulations  calculated  to  di- 
minish the  dangers  of  epidemic  cattle  diseases.  They  guarantee  also, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  all  owners  of  livestock  attacked  by  such 
disease  and  confiscated,  ample  compensation  from  the  State  and  from  the 
Province.  L,osses  caused  by  popular  agitation  are  never  compensated  for, 
nor  are  losses  resulting  from  orders  of  the  military  authorities  in  time  of 
war,  or  after   declaration  of  war,  and  no    claim  to  compensation  can  be 


(i)  See  "I<andwirtschaftliche  Versicheruug",  page  129  (Versicherungs-Bibliothek),  Berlin, 
191 4,  Mittler  und  Sohn. 
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made  for  losses  due  to  fire  or  lightning  as  these  risks  are  generally  covered  by 
insurance  in  other  societies. 

Should  a  member  be  guaranteed  against  unobserved  defects  in  an 
animal  insured,  or  should  he  have  a  right  to  compensation  for 
damages  against  the  person  from  whom  he  bought  the  animal,  or  other 
persons,  he  must  cede  these  rights  to  the  society  in  so  far  as  it  compensates 
him  for  loss :  but  the  cession  of  the  right  must  not  be  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  member.  If  the  guarantee  be  void  through  the  fault  of  the 
member  (for  instance  in  not  availing  himself  of  it  within  the  time  limit 
prescribed  by  the  Civil  Code),  the  society  is  exempted  from  the  obligation 
of  compensating  him  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  been  able  to  re-imburse 
itself,  by  availing  itself  of  the  right. 

For  horned  cattle,  horses  and  goats,  compensation  is  calculated  on 
the  value  as  estimated  by  the  valuers  at  the  time  of  the  last  inspection. 
But  for  pigs,  it  is  often  calculated  on  the  weight  of  the  animal,  keeping  in 
mind  the  ordinary  prices  on  the  local  market  at  the  time  of  the  loss,  for 
the  value  of  pigs  changes  every  week  and  an  estimate  some  time  pre^dous 
to  the  loss  would  not  be  a  sufficiently  exact  guide  for  deciding  the  amount 
due  as  compensation. 

The  compensation  when  fixed,  must  be  paid  immediately  or  with  but 
a  few  days'  delay. 

The  society  is  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  compensating  the  mem- 
ber suffering  a  loss,  as  above  said,  when  all  his  animals  of  the  same  species 
have  not  been  insured  in  the  society,  and  also  in  the  following  six  cases 
detailed  in  the  model  code  as  under  ; 

(i)  — •  if  the  member  insuring  has  furnished  inaccurate  statements, 
in  regard  to  the  state  of  health  of  any  animal  and  should  it  die  in  con- 
sequence of  any  ailment  not  declared,  unless  the  inaccurate  declaration  were 
made  without  fault  of  the  person  insuring  : 

(2)  —  if  the  member  or  his  servants  or  those  employed  by  him  have 
by  intention  or  serious  negligence  caused  the  death  of  an  animal  confided 
to  their  care,  (this  rule  is  justified  in  consideration  of  the  public  interest  in 
the  protection  of  animals  )  : 

(3)  — •  if  the  member  or  his  servants  or  employees  subject  an  animal 
to  serious  Ul -treatment,  or  neglect  it  or  do  not  conform  to  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  Presidential  Bureau  of  the  society,  or  the  veterinary'  surgeon  or  the 
valuer,  unless  this  has  occurred  without  the  fault  of  the  member  or  the  loss  be 
not  the  consequence  of  the  ill-treatment  or  neglect  of  the  directions ;  (this 
rule  in  support  of  the  authority  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  or  the  valuer 
was  made,  Weilandt  observes,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  society,  but 
also  in  the  general  interest,  so  that  the  livestock  may  be  properly  cared  for) : 

(4)  — •  if  the  member  has  not  immediately  notified  to  the  society  the 
sickness  of  the  animal  unless  it  were  unimportant  or  in  the  absence  of 
due  notification  he  can  prove  himself  to  be  without  blame : 

(5)  — •  if  the  member  have  not  immediately  notified  the  death  of 
the  animal : 
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(6)  •—  if  the  animal  die  in  consequence  of  an  operation  which  was  not 
necessary  or  if  necessary  was  not  performed  by  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  cases  by  which  a  member  may  lose  his  right  to 
compensation  are  fixed  with  precision  and  without  excessive  rigour  in  the 
model  code ;  and  the  wisdom  of  these  rules  is  manifest  when  we  remember 
that  the  risk  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  diligence  of  the  insured 
member  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  take  every  measure  to  check  the  ad- 
vances of  epidemic  cattle  diseases. 

The  chief  obligation  imposed  on  the  insured  person  is  to  notify 
without  delay  any  accident  or  sickness  among  his  animals ;  some  societies 
require  also  that  notice  be  given  to  the  veterinary  surgeon  when  any  doubt 
arises  as  to  the  state  of  health  of  the  animal,  but  if  the  member  has  to  do  this 
at  his  own  expense  and  risk  he  will  delay  as  long  as  possible  ;  it  is  therefore 
better  that  the  society  be  responsible  for  the  expense  of  the  veterinary  sur- 
geon, making  a  special  contract  with  him  in  which  his  duties  and  his  fees 
are  laid  down. 


§  3.  Statistics  as  to  the  devei^opment  of  i,ocal  mutuat^  societies 

in  prussia. 


The  Royal  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  has  lecently 
published  detailed  statistics  as  to  the  working  of  the  local  mutual  livestock 
insurance  societies  in  Prussia,  and  as  the  statistics  pn -suppose  good  tech- 
nical regulations  for  this  branch  of  agricultural  association,  we  shall  her^ 
point  out  the  system  followed  for  reporting  and  collecting  the  data. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  observed  that  every  mutual  society  i^ 
obliged  within  four  weeks  after  its  general  meeting  to  send  to  the  supervis- 
ing authorities  a  copy  of  its  annual  report  and  balance  sheet.  Both  report 
and  balance  sheet  are  generally  compiled  according  to  a  plan  drawn  up  by  th^ 
office  of  supervision  itself.  The  annual  report  must  show  the  number  of 
members  at  the  beginning  of  the  financial  year,  the  number  of  new  members, 
the  number  of  those  who  have  resigned  or  been  expelled,  also  the  numbef 
of  head  of  livestock  insured  with  the  total  amount  of  insurance  for  each 
species,  the  premiums  paid,  the  supplementary  premiums,  how  many 
head  have  met  with  accidents  and  the  amount  of  compensation.  It 
must  be  stated  whether  the  compensation  was  all  paid  at  once,  or  in  whal 
proportion  to  the  estimated  value,  and  the  cause  of  the  accident  must  b<^ 
given  etc.  The  profit  and  loss  account  sent  with  the  report  must  b^ 
clearly  drawn  up  distinguishing  between  provisional  and  supplementary 
premiums  and  showing  the  entrance  fees,  the  profits  from  sale  of  slaughtered 
animals  etc.,  and,  among  the  expenses,  the  amounts  paid  as  compensatioiij 
as  veterinary  fees,  working-expenses  etc.  Besides  this  profit  and  loss 
account,  the  society  mu.st  show  the  amount  of  its  capital  and  the  variations 
in  its  reserve  fund. 
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There  is  no  limit  placed  upon  the  number  lof  members ;  from  the  above 
mentioned  statistics  it  appears  that  there  are  local  mutual  societies  which 
have  from  20,000  to  30,000  members,  and  others  \\-ith  only  from  20  to  40. 
Weilandt  observes  that  the  smaller  the  number  of  head  of  Uvestock  the 
more  necessary  is  insurance.  A  society-  \s-ith  100  head  of  cattle  is  in  a  position 
to  obtain  w-ithin  a  year  sufi&cient  compensation  for  risks :  "  Admitting  that 
vdthin  a  j-ear  the  annual  percentage  of  loss  is  for  horned  cattle  3  to  4,  for  horses 
4  to  5,  fox  pigs  8,  for  goats  6,  the  amount  of  the  probable  loss  ma3-  be  approx- 
imately ascertained.  Even  in  bad  years  the  losses  may  be  doubled  and 
covered  by  the  means  possessed  by  the  society.  The  greater  the  number 
ot  cattle  insured  the  greater  is  the  probabihty  that  the  losses  in  the  various 
years  will  be  the  same.  Experience  has  shown  that  in  societies  ha\'ing 
less  than  100  head  of  cattle  the  difference  in  the  number  of  accidents  in 
different  years  is  very  perceptible  ;  sometimes  the  losses  amount  to  three 
times  the  average,  and  sometimes  they  aie  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  aver- 
age. In  a  society  insirring  from  200  to  300  head  of  cattle  the  differences 
are  less  perceptible ;  on  the  other  hand  in  a  society  insuring  from  500  to 
1,000,  the  result  is  not  as  favourable  as  might  be  supposed." 

For  a  society  insuring  only  one  kind  of  animal,  with  300  head  there  is 
a  greater  equilibrium  of  risks.  Weilandt  also,  obser\-es  that  in  a  large 
society  officers  must  be  more  highly  paid  and  the  working  expenses 
increased  :  the  work  ot  valuing  and  of  supers-ising  becomes  more  complex 
and  costly  and  the  premiums  must  rise  in  proportion.  It  is  therefore  better 
to  constitute  a  small  society-  even  vdth.  only  50  head  of  cattle  all  ot  the  same 
neighbourhood,  than  to  constitute  a  large  society  with  1,000  head  of  cattle 
scattered  over  a  large  district  or  proN-ince. 

* 
*  * 

The  Office  ot  Statistics  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  publishes  every  year 
the  results  of  the  census  of  livestock ;  thus  in  April  of  the  current  year  parti- 
culars of  the  census  of  1914  were  pubUshed,  but,  as  the  statistics  of  the  local 
mutual  insurance  companies  arc  for  the  ^ear  1912,  we  shall  give  here,  quoting 
from  the  publication  of  Dr.  Fratzscher,  the  data  for  that  year.  According  to 
the  census  of  December  2nd.,  19 12,  in  the  12  pro\-inces  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Prussia  there  were  in  all  3,090,192  horses  (exclusive  of  those  required  for 
militarA-  pmposes),  11,817,553  head  of  horned  cattle,  15,448,517  pigs,  and 
2,097,897  goats.  The  value  of  the  horses  (exclusive  of  those  for  military 
purposes)  was  calculated  at  2.164,300,000  marks,  that  of  the  homed  cattle 
at  4,093,500,000  mks.,  that  of  the  pigs  at  1,176,600,000  mks.  and  that  of  the 
goats  at  50,600,000  mks.  gi%"ing  thus  a  total  value  of  7,485,000,000  marks. 

Livestock  improvement  was  carried  on  chiefly  Ijy  small  farmers  or 
proprietors  of  average  sized  farms  who,  it  is  well  known,  have  more  need 
than  large  landowners  to  have  recourse  to  insiurance. 

Considering  that  calves,  foals, lambs  and  young  pigs  are  seldom  insured, 
Fratzscher  maintains  that  the  total  value  of  animals  liable  to  be  insured 
in  the  Kingdom  ot  Prussia  is  about  5,000,000,000  marks.     He  calculated 
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that  in  the  large  societies  of  the  Kingdom  a  value  of  from  100,000,000  to     - 
120,000,000  mks.  is  insured  while  in  the  local  mutual  societies  in  1912  the 
value  insured  was  more  than  448,000,000  marks,  that  is  about  four  times 
as  much. 

The  statistics  of  local  mutual  societies  have  been  compiled  from  the 
replies  to  lists  of  questions  sent  to  all  the  presidents  of  societies  for  insurance 
against  death  of  livestock ;  setting  aside  societies  for  insurance  against 
risks  of  slaughter,  the  provincial  and  district  administrations  were  expected 
to  see  that  the  statistics  should  be  reported  in  a  uniform  manner,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  laid  down  by  a  commission  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

The  following  table  shows  the  statistics  collected  by  the  census  tor 
all  the  12  provinces. 

Development  of  Local  Midual  Societies 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
II 
12 


System  of  Collecting  Premiums 


Number 
of  Societies 


Provisional 
Premiums 


I,evies 


Calculated  in  proportion  to 


Total 


East-Prussia . 
West-Prussia. 
Brandenburg . 
Pomerania  .  . 
Posen .... 
Silesia.  .  .  . 
Saxony  .  .  . 
Schleswig-Holstein 
Hanover.  .  .  . 
Westphalia .  . 
Hesse-Nassau 
Rhine-Province 

Total   .    . 


IvCgally 
Consti- 
tuted 


Insured 


102 

Ili 

419 

166' 

2 

33 
642 

752 
1.947 
1,321 
1,013 
1,526 


38 

Si 

189' 

86! 

2: 

26 

338 

112 


78 

5 

52 

31 

I 

6 

223 

112 


Head 

of 

Ivivestock 


834J  490 

483  498 

346,  700 

597'  1,131 


3 
269 

93 

II 

333 
230 

539 

377 

97 

179 


Head 

of 
Ivive- 
stock 


14; 

2! 
581 
211 

ll 

^1 

53j 
373 
735j 
395; 
210: 
2041 


Number 

of 
Members 


9,021 

2,345 

68,688 

25,980 

21 

2,861 

119,546 

37j     80,782 

183    164,290 

5i|   132.025 

6j     8i,668j 

12    119,869! 


7,934        3,059        3,3271 


,139 


2,0701       398 


22,233 
74,306 
37.983 
10,310 
ii.Soj 
27,57« 


807,096    187,371 


As  shown  in  the  table  the  number  of  mutual  societies  varies  according 
to  provinces,  from  a  minimum  of  2  in  the  province  of  Posen  to  a  maximum 
of  1,947  in  Hanover,  but  even  in  the  same  province  there  are  great  differences 
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between  societies'  as  regards  the  number  of  members  and  the  number  of 
head  of  livestock  insured.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  East  Prussia  the  mutual 
society  of  Heihgenteil  has  30  members  with  39  head  of  horned  cattle, 
while  that  of  Heilberg  has  2,390  members  with  3,010  head  of  horned  cattle  ; 
in  West  Prussia  the  mutual  society-  of  ^Marienwerder  has  36  members  with 
50  head  of  horned  cattle  and  that  of  Angermunde  has  7,713  members  with, 
79  horses,  204  head  of  horned  cattle,  26,357  pigs,  and  7  goats  ;  in  Hanover 
the  mutual  societj-  of  the  city  of  Emden  has  58  members  with  305  head 
of  homed  cattle,  and  that  of  Liineberg  has  31,419  members  with  13,918 
horses,  29,707  head  of  homed  cattle,  61,458  pigs,  370  goats  etc. 

As  already"  stated,  the  legally  constituted  mutual  societies  are  those 
which  are  regulated  by  the  Imperial  Law  of  May  12th.,  1901,  relating  to  the 


(  ihe  Kingdom  of  Prussia  in  1912. 


Amount  Premiums     Compensation    Working         Capital 


Assured  Collected 


I  IHwiied 


Paid  Expenses       (Reserve 

Fund) 
marks  marks 


13.570; 

, 

_ 

13.570 

2.930,705, 

38,341 

40.200 

4.173 

26,496 

2,279; 

6,726 

— 

9,099 

1,132,342 

25,051 

40,214 

3,662 

21,966 

19,5121 

171,425 

1,326 

195.050 

16.659,539 

555.286 

498,132 

87,967 

754,843 

10,507; 

40,977; 

— 

51,963 

5,224,909 

153.080 

153,875 

18,331 

185,337 

I9ij 

1 

— 

191 

53,684 

316 

122 

38 

200 

8.6241 

i,632| 

— 

10,256 

2,089,978 

17,594 

19.712 

1,715 

23,439 

47.358 

218.637 

9,705 

297.933 

46,290,489 

1,240,304 

1,238,931 

118,301 

1,344,271 

53.905 

175.316 

1,106 

304,633 

70,367,634 

1,754,686 

1,782,782 

73.712 

245.834 

176,143 

408,884 

6-955 

629,965 

96,992,190 

1,988,178 

2,029,229 

115,128 

970,892 

140,003 

148,850 

8,299 

307,462 

55,874,616 

1,234,847 

1,274,670 

99,355 

1,003,116 

172.293 

73.811 

11.957 

269.864 

64,485,501 

1,158,238 

1. 194.934 

76,947 

954,906 

195.596 

69.842 

9.995 

302,964; 

85.916,505 

1,838,755 

2,071,129 

134,751 

1,186,233 

839,941 

1,316,100 

49.-338 

2,392,950 

1 
448,018,0901 

9,984,688 

10,343,830 

734,080 

6,717,523 

I 


supervision  of  private  insurance  societies,  and  by  this  law  authorised  to 
transact  business  throughout  the  Kingdom  ;  those  not  legally  constituted 
are  those  which  were  working  before  1901  and  have  not  yet  adapted  their 
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rules  to  the  provisions  of  the  law.     These  societies  are,  however,  like  the* 
others,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  special  government  offices. 

This  table  also  shows  how  much  more  widely  diffused  is  the  system  of 
collecting  provisional  premiums  with  the  reserve  of  recourse  to  supplement- 
ary premiums  in  exceptional  cases,  than  that  of  levies.  Of  7,934  societies, 
5,466  have  adopted  the  first  system,  and  only  2,468  the  second.  More 
than  half  of  the  animals  insured  are  pigs,  and  more  than  one  third  are 
horned  cattle ;  the  number  of  horses  and  goats  is  much  smaller.  Fratzscher 
observes  that ,  according  to  the  results  ot  the  censu  s  of  cattle  of  December  2nd . , 
1912,  the  number  of  horses  insured  in  the  local  mutual  societies  is  6.1  %  of 
the  whole  number  of  animals  included  in  the  census,  the  number  of  horned 
cattle  is  7.1  %,  of  pigs  8.5  %,  and  of  goats  2.3  %. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  value  insured  is,  according  to  the  table, 
448,018,090  marks,  which  is,  as  already  observed,  about  4times  the  value  in- 
sured in  the  large  societies,  but  taking  large  and  small  together  it  will  be 
seen  that  only  about  one-tenth  of  all  the  livestock  included  in  the  census 
is  insured .  This  shows,  adds  Fratzscher,  how  much  remains  to  be  done 
in  order  that  livestock  insurance  may  be  known  and  appreciated  by  all 
agriculturists. 

In  1912  the  premiums  amounted  to  9,984,668  marks,  and  the  compens- 
ations to  10,343,830  marks  ;  with  regard  to  this,  Fratzscher  observes  that 
in  the  insurance  of  livestock  the  outlay  in  compensation  often  exceeds  the 
amount  of  the  premiums,  because  another  important  source  of  income  for 
the  society  is  the  profit  from  the  sale  of  slaughtered  animals  that  have 
become  its  property.  But  as  many  local  societies  usually  leave  to  the  policy 
holder  the  profit  from  the  sale  of  the  slaughtered  animal,  subtracting  the 
amount  from  the  compensation,  statistics  cannot  usually  supply  data  as 
to  the  proceeds  from  such  sale. 

The  working  expenses,  amounting  to  734,084  marks,  are  7.4  per  cent  oi 
the  premiums  collected,  a  proportion  far  inferior  to  that  in  large  societies. 
Lastly,  the  capital  of  6,717,523  marks  is  generally  invested  in  savings  banks 
and  local  credit  institutions. 


§  4.  Reinsurance  in  local  mutual  sociicties. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  agri- 
culturists from  the  development  of  local  mutual  livestock  insurance 
societies  ;  by  reducing  the  cost  of  administration  to  a  minimum  the  tariff 
of  premiums  may  also  be  reduced,  while  this  form  of  association  is  adapted 
for  the  verification  of  risks,  and  the  prevention  of  epidemic  cattle  diseases, 
and  also  for  the  checking  01  fraud.  But,  since  local  mutual  societies  gener- 
alh'  work  within  narrow  limits,  it  becomes  difficult  for  them  in  years  when 
losses  are  exceptionalh  frequent  to  exact  from  their  members  premiums 
high  enough  to  cover  all  losses.  The  loss  caused  by  epidemic  thrush  and 
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anthrax  need  only  be  considered,  and  the.  difficulty  of  enforcing  special 
sanitary  measures  against  the  diffusion  of  these  diseases. 

To  meet  still  moie  serious  and  exceptional  losses  the  mutual  societies 
gl  one  district  or  province  ought  to  form  a  federation  in  order  that  the  risks 
may  be  distributed  among  a  larger  niunber  of  persons  in  conformity  with 
the  general  principle  of  insurance  that  the  probability  of  an  event  is  more 
easily  to  be  determined  the  greater  the  number  of  those  exposed  to  the  risk. 
Thus  if  a  single  mutual  society'  intends  to  extend  its  business  over  a  large 
tract  of  territory  it  vsill  encotmter  a  difficulty,  namely  that  the  verification 
of  risks  will  be  difficult  and  costly  and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  raise 
the  tariff,  so  that  if  the  premiums  are  to  be  kept  low  the  only  resource  will 
be  rc-insurance. 

Mutual  societies  generallj"  reinsture  one  another  reciprocally,  con- 
stituting a  federation,  to  which  each  society  cedes  a  proportion  of  its 
risks  (proportional  reinsurance)  or  cedes  those  risks  which  exceed  a  given 
simi  (re-insurance  of  excess).  In  Prussia,  there  is  an  example  of  the  second 
system  in  the  mutual  society  foi  reinsurance  at  Treves  in  the  Rhine 
PTo\'ince. 

In  the  distiict  of  Treves,  where  13  local  mutual  societies  are  now  work- 
ing, a  federation  for  the  purpose  of  reinsurance  has  existed  since  1S85. 
Each  society  must  require  trom  its  members  a  single  premium  of  2  %  of 
the  sum  insured  for  horned  cattle  and  5  %  of  that  for  goats.  \\Tien  the 
premiums  are  paid,  the  society'  must  pay  to  the  Federation  15  pfennigs  for 
every  mark  which,  in  the  case  of  horned  cattle,  is  in  the  pioportion  of  0.3  % 
of  the  value  assured  and  in  the  case  of  goats  of  0.75  *^.o.  If  the  society  is 
unable  to  meet  its  losses  with  the  means  at  its  disposal,  after  ha^-ing  paid 
its  contribution  to  the  Federation,  the  latter  must  pay  the  balance  of 
claims  which  the  society  is  unable  to.  But  those  societies  which  from 
their  first  joining  the  federation  have  received  in  all  a  sum  in  compensation 
greater  than  that  which  they  have  paid  in  premiums  have  a  right  to 
assistance  from  the  tederation  only  up  to  the  amount  of  half  the  compensa- 
tion remaining  to  be  paid,  and  for  the  other  half  they  must  exact  supple- 
mentary- premiums  from  their  members.  The  federation  must  also  form 
a  reserve  fund  amounting  to  at  least  o.i  ^o  oi  the  whole  sum  insured  in  the 
federated  societies  ;  when,  in  the  course  of  the  financial  year,  this  proportion 
diminishes,  the  Federation  is  authorised  to  demand  from  each  society  the 
pa^Tnent  of  supplementary  premiums.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Federation  of 
Treves  has  adopted  the  system  of  reinsurance  of  excess  ;  a  sj-stem  to  which 
however  there  is  this  objection  that  the  local  societies  have  no  interest  in 
preventing  losses  which  exceed  what  is  called  the  "  fuU  risk  "  if  the  excess 
is  only  to  be  charged  to  the  Federation. 

In  Prussian  Saxony  the  Chamber  of  Agricultiu-e  has  created  a  form  of 
clearing  house  for  premiums  among  the  43  mutual  societies  of  the  pro\-ince. 
From  the  balance  sheets  of  each  societ}',  a  calculation  is  made  of  the  losses  of 
the  last  five  ^-ears,  and  the  average  premium  required  to  cover  them  ;  the 
society  binds  itself  to  collect  from  its  members  in  the  next  five  }  ears  prem- 
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iums  equal  to  this  average,  pSLjihg  one-fifth  to  the  Federation,  and  endeav- 
ouring with  the  rest  to  cover  all  the  losses  up  to  a  certain  proportion  pre- 
viously fixed.  The  losses  in  excess  of  this  proportion  will  be  compensated 
by  the  Federation.  For  each  society  the  Federation  keeps  a  separate  ac- 
count on  the  credit  side  of  which  are  entered  all  the  premiums  paid,  and  on 
the  debit  side  all  the  claims  paid ;  the  accounts  are  closed  every  five  years 
and  the  debit  or  credit  balance  carried  forward  to  the  next  period  of  five  years 
during  which  an  effort  must  be  made  to  balance  the  account  by  increasing 
or  diminishing  the  tariff  of  premiums.  By  this  system  the  societies  avoid  for 
at  least  five  years  any  sudden  changes  in  the  tariff,  which  arouse  discontent 
among  insurers,  and  check  the  development  of  insurance. 

Fratzscher  observes  that  also  to  this  system  there  is  the  objection  that 
compensation  for  losses  can  be  given  only  if  the  number  of  societies  that  close 
their  accounts  with  a  profit  is  in  a  certain  proportion  to  those  in  less 
favourable  condition  ;  should  all  the  societies  in  the  same  year  meet  with 
serious  losses  the  Federation  would  not  have  means  to  compensate  all.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  system  of  proportional  reinsurance  adopted  by  the 
mutual  societies  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  and  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria 
according  to  which  the  societies  first  pay  to  the  Federation  a  proportion  of 
the  risks,  does  not  prevent  perceptible  differences  between  one  year  and 
another  in  the  need  for  increased  premiums  in  single  societies. 

The  mutual  societies  of  Brandenburg,  Silesia  and  East  Prussia  have 
therefore  recently  adopted  a  combined  system  of  proportional  reinsurance 
and  reinsurance  of  excess,  by  which  the  Federation  does  not  assume  a  share 
of  all  the  risks,  nor  the  excess  above  a  certain  sum,  but  only  a  share  of  that 
excess.  Thus  the  society  bears  the  risks  of  ordinary  years  alone,  ceding 
to  the  Federation  a  part  of  its  exceptional  risks ;  the  percentage  of  risks 
assumed  bj^  the  Federation  is  in  Brandenburg  ^/^  rds.,  in  Silesia  ^/4ths. 
and  in  East  Prussia  ^/^  ths.  As  a  rule  losses  are  considered  exceptional 
when  they  exceed  80  %  of  the  average  of  the  previous  years.  By  carefully 
determining  the  average,  the  societies  are  in  a  position  to  fix  tariffs  of  suit- 
able premiums  that  may  be  applied  without  variation  for  several  years  with 
great  advantage  to  the  members  and  to  the  development  of  the  society. 

Lastl}^,  the  Federation  does  not  prevent  societies  from  retaining  their 
administrative  independence ;  as  Fratzscher  remarks,  the  rules  of  federated 
societies  may  differ  ;  one  society  compensates  for  losses  up  to  60  %  of 
the  insured  value,  another  up  to  80  %,  some  undertake  risks  during 
pregnancy,  others  charge  themselves  with  the  fees  of  the  veterinary  surgeon 
etc.  ;  but  these  differences  are  appreciable,  when  the  average  loss  and  the 
amount  of  the  premiums  paid  for  risks  are  determined.  It  is  however  certain 
that  the  Federation  does  not  limit  itself  to  reinsurance,  but  it  endeavours  to 
perfect  the  technique  of  single  societies,  to  improve  their  administrative 
and  financial  organisation,  and  to  promote  the  constitution  of  new  mutual 
societies.  The  larger  agricultural  associations  of  Prussia  have  encouraged 
the  development  of  these  federations,  because  the}'  see  that  their  work  is 
efficacious  in  promoting  livestock  improvement,  and  that  efforts  to  check 
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infectious  diseases  in  animals  caii  only  be  efficiently  made  when  the  subject 
is  studied  not  only  from  a  sanitary  but  from  an  economical  point  of  view. 
To  diminish  mortality  in  cattle,  quarantine  regulations  are  not  sufficient 
nor  yet  declarations  of  infected  districts,  nor  disinfection  of  infected  stalls 
or  pasture  grounds,  nor  sanitarj-  certificates  ;  continuous  and  assiduous 
preventive  action  must  be  vigilantly  carried  on  and  this  can  alone  be  done 
by  local  mutual  insurance  societies. 
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BELGIUM. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  INSURANCE  SECTION 
OF  THE  BOERENBOND  (PEASANTS'  LEAGUE)  IN  191 3. 


SOURCES : 

SiXltME   SECTION    CENTRALE    DU  BOERENBOND  OU    I^IGUE   DES  PAYSANS  :    ASSURANCE  CONTRE 

l'Incendie  et  la  Gr£;le  et  sur  la  vie  ;  assurances  mutuelles.  D'aprds  le  Rapport  du 
Boerenbond  beige,  exercice  191 3,  presente  a  I'assemblee  generale  du  i^""  juin  1914  parle 
Chanoine  E.  lyuytgaerens,  S.  Th.  B.,  Secretaire  general.  {Sixth  Central  Section  of  the  Boeren- 
bond or  Peasants''  League :  Insurance  against  Fire  and  Hail  and  Life  Insurance ;  Mutual 
Insurance  Societies.  According  to  the  R-eport  of  the  Belgian  Boerenbond,  1913,  presented  to  the 
General  Meeting  on  June  1st.,  1914,  by  Canon  E.  Luytgaerens,  S.  Th.  B.,  General  Secretary.) 


The  Boerenbond,  with  which  we  have  dealt  in  the  present  number 
of  this  Bulletin  in  the  Part  devoted  to  Co-operation  and  Association 
has  also  a  section  for  fire,  livestock,  hail  and  life  insurance.  We  shall 
give  here,  a  short  account  of  the  work  of  this  section  In  1913,  to  com- 
plete our  notice  of  the  other  sections  of  this  association. 


§  I.  Fire  insurance. 

In  1913  the  branch  dealing  with  fire  insurance  developed  notably; 
3,815  policies  were  issued  and  1,361  were  modified.  The  net  result  for  the 
year,  after  deducting  cancelled  policies,  amounted  to  1,188  contracts 
for  insurance  for  26,590,801  francs,  the  largest  amount  of  business  done 
since  the  service  was  started. 

The  premiums  paid  during  the  year  amounted  to  165,197  frs.,  to  which 
7,174  francs  must  be  added  for  cost  of  policies. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  whilst  in  previous  years  the  average  annual  in- 
crease in  policies  amounted  to  about  8,000  francs,  in  1913  the  increase 
from  the  figure  for  1912  exceeded  17,000  francs. 

During  this  same  year,  no  claims  for  45,081  francs,  or  27  per  cent 
of  the  premiums,  were  paid  off ;  this  is  the  lowest  percentage  hitherto 
registered. 
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These  satisfactory  results  are  due  to  the  reorganisation  of  the  local 
agencies,  and  to  the  estabUshment  of  an  inspectorate  for  the  control  of 
pohcies,  the  estimation  of  losses,  and  the  payment  of  claims. 

Nevertheless,  the  poHcy-holders,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  pay  25 
to  45  %  less  than  the  ordinary  insurance  rates,  are  not  yet  very  numerous, 
being  only  about  10,000  of  the  54,000  members  of  the  Boerenhond. 

The  above  particulars  refer  to  1913.  For  the  prev-ious  years  the  reader 
can  consult  the  following  tables  which  give  an  idea  of  the  growth  of  this 
section  : 

Table  I.  — Long  Term  Insurance:  Buildings,  inclusive  of  Accessories. 


Since   Foundation 


Current  Year 


of  Policies       ''Amounts Insured    Net  Premiums        Claims   Ps^ 


1893 
1897 
1902 
1907 
1912 
I913 


Fr. 


Fr. 


Fr. 


153 

726,562 

415-74 

— 

2.074 

13.543,885 

15,922.13 

16,913.65 

9,691 

53.723,575  , 

56,276.56 

37.44551 

16,118 

104,463,440   , 

88,558.20 

61.361.55 

25.874 

219,422,684  , 

148.062,92 

53.653-72 

29.589 

271.585,404 

165,197.00 

454^1-39 

We  shall  now  give  the  figures  for  short  term  insurance  : 

Table  II.  —  Short  Term  Insurance:  Straw  and  Havstacks,  etc. 


Yeas 

1900 
1904 
1908 
1912 
1913 


Number 
of    Polices 

Insured  Capital 
fr. 

471 

450,116 

504 

494,202 

529 

666,763 

575 

784.293 

614 

1,079,909 

lastly,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  Central  Institution  for  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance.  This  is  not  an  institution  for  reinsuring,  but  it  undertakes 
to  invest  the  funds  of  the  affiUated  mutual  insurance  societies,  to  secure 
them  credits  and  more  especially  to  superNnse  their  management  and  ac- 
comits.  At  the  close  of  1913,  nine  mutual  societies  were  affihated  to  it. 
None  of  these  affihated  societies  required  to  open  credits  ;  on  the  contrary, 
almost  aU  of  them  closed  their  accounts  with  a  surplus. 
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§  2.  Insurance  of  live-stock. 


The  insurance  of  live-stock  is  carried  on  in  Belgium,  as  in  most  other 
countries,  by  mutual  societies,  here  regulated  by  the  act  of  June  23rd., 
1894.  In  our  Bulletin  for  May,  191 3,  we  dealt  with  the  various  kinds  of 
mutual  societies  for  insurirg  live-stock,  and  we  shall  not  here  repeat  what 
was  then  said.  In  that  article  we  stated  that  the  small  mutual  societies 
formed  in  rviral  communes  have  felt  the  need  of  centraHsing  in  provincial 
federations  for  the  purpose  of  forming  institutions  for  reinsurance  to  facil- 
itate the  payment  of  claims,  re-establishing  the  equilibrium  between  those 
centres  which  have  been  more  heavily  affected  and  those  which  have  been 
less  so,  by  notably  enlarging  the  number  of  risks  dealt  with.  These  rein- 
surance federations  secure  the  funds  for  their  work  by  means  of  subscrip- 
tions received  from  the  federated  societies,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
provinces  and  the  Government.  They  indemnify  the  societies  for  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  losses  sustained  by  their  members. 

The  following  are  the  data  available  in  connection  with  the  reinsurance 
institutes  in  the  provinces  of  Brabant,  Limbourg,  and  Antwerp  : 

Province  of  Brabant:  (a)  Federation  for  the  Reinsurance  of  Horned  Cattle. 
—  At  the  close  of  1913,  no  local  societies  were  affiliated  to  this  Federation.' 
They  reinsured  26,979  head  of  livestock  for  the  sum  of  10,445,109  francs.' 

The  Federation  paid  885  claims  for  42,189.85  francs.  The  premiums 
received  amounted  to  31,804  francs. 

The  following  table  gives  some  particulars  on  the  growth  of  this  Fed- 
eration : 


Table  III.  — 

Growth  of  the  Federation  of  Brabant. 

Yeajs 

Number 

of 

Animals  Insured 

Number 

of 
Claims 

Number 

of 
Claims 

% 

j 
Insured  Value   j 

Premiums 
Paid 

Claims 
Paid 

%  of  tlie 
Claim  Paid 
Reinsured 

Fr.              [ 

Fr. 

Fr. 

1 

1898 

10,166 

344 

3.38 

3.095,914 

4,548.61 

9.163.31 

0.29 

I901 

16,170 

621 

3.84 

4.954.005 

14.800.34 

30,316.24 

,   o.6i 

1905 

23,113 

747 

3-18 

7,653,460    j 

22,740.86 

31,637.20 

i   0.41 

1909 

25.224 

838 

3-32 

8,877,322    1 

26,865.90 

39,117,55 

0.44 

1912 

26,584 

818 

3.00 

10,055.520 

30,334-14 

40.375>90 

j   0.40 

191 3 

26,979 

885 

3.20 

10,445,109 

31,804.51 

42,189.83 

0.40 
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.fii^fa^  Federation  of  .Brabant  receives  annually  from  the  afiiliated 
sooeties  a  fixed  premium  of  3  francs  for  every  1,000  francs  reinsured,  and 
makes  them  a  grant  on  claims  equivalent  to  30  per  cent  of  the  net  loss, 
(b)  Federation  for  the  Reinsurance  of  Horses.  —  On  December  31st., 
1913,  there  were  49  affihated  societies,  which  had  reinsured  8,229  horses 
for  8,687,486  francs.  The  value  of  the  premiums  received  amomited  to 
42,010  francs  and  the  number  of  claims  to  267  (3.23  %),  for  a  value  of 
216,400  francs.  The  Institute  for  Reinsurance  paid  63,800  francs  in  claims. 

An  enquiry  made  by  the  Federation  into  the  causes  cf  the  death  of 
the  267  horses  showed  that  the  most  frequent  causes  cf  death  are  colic 
(33  7  %),  enteritis  (7.1  %),  nervous  lesions  (7.4  %)  and  chest  diseases  (6.3  %) . 

The  8,229  horses  reinsured  as  above  fall  into  three  age  categories  : 
the  first  including  3,361  horses  (40,8  %)  urder  4  years  cf  age  ;  the  second 
including  2,647  (S^-i  %)  from  4  to  10  years  of  age ;  and  the  third  including 
2,221  horses  (27.1  %)  over  10  years  of  age.  Of  the  267  horses  that  died  dur- 
ing 1913,  66  (24.7  %  of  the  claims)  belonged  to  the  first  category- ;  86 
(32.2  %)  to  the  second,  and  115  (43.1  %)  to  the  third. 

Province  of  Limboiirg :  (a)  Federation  for  tlie  Reinsurance  of  Homed 
Cattle.  —  165  local  mutual  insurance  societies  belonged  to  this  federation 
at  the  close  of  the  last  business  year.  They  had  insured  51,584  head 
for  20,172,355  francs.  The  Federation  had  to  pay  off  1,211  claims,  for 
477,545  francs;  it  contributed  for  this  purpose  the  sum  of  68,541  francs, 
equivalent  to  30  %  of  the  net  loss. 

(b)  Federation  for  the  Reinsurance  of  Horses.  —  At  the  date  referred 
to,  the  St.  Isidore  Reinsurance  Institute  grouped  together  31  societies,  rein- 
suring 4,923  hcrses  for  4,512,000  francs.  It  paid  a  sum  of  53,817  francs 
on  208  claims,  representing  a  total  of  183,175  francs.  The  net  loss  amounted 
to  161,453  francs. 

Province  of  Antwerp :  (a)  Free  Federation  for  the  Reinsurance  of  Live- 
stock. —  We  have  the  following  data  on  this  federation  at  the  close  of  1913 : 
affiliated  societies,  67  ;  head  of  livestock  reinsured  23,982  ;  claims  entered 
849;  claims  paid  50,261  francs.  The  balance-sheet  shewed  a  surplus  of 
17,376  francs,  which  brought  the  reserve  fund  up  to  52,274  francs. 

(b)  Free  Federation  for  the  Reinsurance  of  Goats  and  Sheep.  —  Afiil- 
iated societies,  46  ;  animals  reinsured  6,245,  estimated  value  126,740 
francs  ;  claims  paid  2,400  francs  (on  395  claims)  in  the  case  of  livestock 
insured  for  7,950  francs. 


§  3.  Hail  ixsurance. 


This  branch  of  insurance  is  still  in  its  infancy.  As  the  Boerenhond  was 
not  in  a  position  to  take  the  initiative  in  founding  a  special  institution  for 
hail  insurance  for  its  members,  it  made  an  arrangement  with  a  limited  li- 
ability company,  "La  Confiance",  one  of  the  oldest  and  soundest  French 
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companies,  and  secured  from  it  special  rates.  On  December  31st.,  1915, 
160  policies  had  already  been  taken  out  for  an  insured  capital  of  339,544 
francs,  with  annual  premiums  amounting  to  3,458  francs.  The  claims  paid 
amoimted  to  1,813  francs. 


§  4.   IvIFE  INSURANCE. 

On  December  31st.,  1913,  53  life  insurance  policies  had  been  taken 
out  for  an  insured  amount  of  820,500  francs.  The  net  premiums  amounted 
to  28,375  francs. 

The  propaganda  of  the  Boerenbond  in  favour  of  this  form  of  insurance 
is  now  carried  on  essentially  in  the  country  districts. 


Part  III:  Credit 


FRANCE. 


ORGANISATIOX  AND  WORK  OF  THE  REAL  ESTATE 
CREDIT   SOCIETIES  iContimied). 


Now  that  we  are  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  1908  and  1912,  we  ma}* 
consider  the  system  of  working  of  the  Real  Estate  Credit  Societies,  the  most 
important  part  of  the  subject. 


§  I.  Formation  of  capital. 

(A)  Private  IndividtuUs.  —  Generally  some  man  of  consideration, 
availing  himself  of  his  personal  influence,  heads  the  movement,  and  en- 
deavoturs  to  recruit  shareholders.  As  we  have  already  shown,  a  society 
of  this  nature  may  be  founded  \\ith  a  capital  of  100,000  francs  ;  while  it  is 
sufl&cient  if  a  quarter  of  this  stun,  that  is  25,000  frs.,  be  paid  up.  The 
provisional  committee  then  sends  to  persons  likely  to  join  the  new  vmder- 
taking  a  form  to  be  filled  in,  on  which  the}'  must  show  the  number  of  shares 
the>  will  take. 

The  total  amount  of  the  capital  required  by  the  rules  must  be  sub- 
scribed. 

(B)  Savings  Banks.  —  Not  onl}*  private  indi\'iduals  but  public  bodies 
also  give  pecuniar}-  support.  This  support  is  so  important  that  we  must 
give  the  subject  special  consideration.  Amongst  such  bodies,  we  include 
savings  banks,  benevolent  societies,   asylmns,  hospitals,   and  communes. 

These  various  administrarions  share  in  the  formation  of  the  capital  on 
the  same  terms  as  private  individuals,  \s-ith  this  difference,  that  the  shares 
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subscribed  by  private  persons  need  be  paid  up  only  to  a  quarter  of  their 
amount  while  those  of  collective  bodies  must  be  fully  paid  up. 

Savings  Banks  may  lend  to  the  societies  or  subscribe  shares  or  bonds. 
For  the  validity  of  the  subscriptions  agreements  must  be  made  between 
the  banks  and  the  society,  formally  establishing  that  the  funds  can  not  be 
affected  in  any  way  except  by  transactions  for  the  benefit  of  persons  ful- 
filling the  conditions  laid  down  in  Art.  3  of  the  law  of  April  loth.,  1908 
amended  by  that  of  February  26th.,  1912  (possession  of  a  fifth  of  the 
purchase  money,  existence  of  a  contract  of  insurance  and  a  government 
certificate).  The  Savings  Banks  may  devote  to  this  purpose  the  half  of  their 
own  capital :  but  the  amount  of  these  investments  added  to  the  net  value 
of  the  mortgaged  land  must  not  exceed  70  %  of  the  above  mentioned 
capital. 

The  conditions  of  working  of  the  credit  societies,  furnish  every 
security  for  these  investments.  The  difference  between  the  rate  of  interest 
of  2  %  required  by  the  State  on  its  advances  and  the  rate  of  from  2  y^Vo 
to  3  y^i  %  paid  by  the  borrower  will  cover  all  the  working  expenses  of  the 
Society.  The  Savings  banks  may  therefore  fearlessly  contribute  to  form 
the  capital  of  the  credit  society. 

It  is  even  their  interest  to  do  so:  they  can  make  private  mortgage 
loans  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  credit  societies,  that  is  at  3  %. 
But  it  seems  preferable  that  they  should  devote  their  available  funds  to 
the  purchase  of  shares  in  real  estate  credit  societies  rather  than  employ 
them  in  private  loans.  M.  lyardeur-Becquerel  has  demonstrated  this  in 
making  a  comparison  between  the  investment  of  66,666.66  frs.,  by  a 
bank  in  private  moitgage  loans  and  the  same  sum  in  subscription  of 
two-thirds  of  the  share  capital  of  a  real  estate  credit  society. 

Invested  in  private  mortgage  loans  at  3  %,  the  sum  of  66,666.66  frs. 
would  yield  2,000  frs.,  scarcely  allowing  of  12  loans  of  5,000  frs.  each 
when  the  bank  spends  a  fraction  of  the  sum  in  advances  of  single  life 
insurance  premiums  for  the  security  of  the  loans.  The  cost  of  investig- 
ations and  of  the  administration  of  the  loans  woiild  have  to  be  borne 
by  the  bank. 

On  the  other  hand,  66,666.66  frs.  invested  in  a  Credit  Societ}'-  having 
a  shaire  capital  of  100,000  frs.  will  yield  2,000  frs,  and  will  allow  of  70  loans 
of  5,000  frs.  guaranteed  by  life  insurance,  the  single  premium  for  which  is 
advanced  by  the  society.  The  operations  of  the  society,  under  these  con- 
ditidns,  after  payment  of  a  dividend  of  3  %,  will  leave  a  net  profit  to  the  bank 
or  private  persons  of  4,011.25  frs.,  which  willserveto  paythecostof  investig- 
ations and  that  of  administration,  and  to  form  a  reserve  fund. 

Thus  in  giving  the  support  of  66,666  frs.  to  a  Society,  the  bank  will 
give  it  vitality;  with  the  assistance  of  some  private  individuals  the  capital 
will  be  formed,  and  this,  when  invested,  will  yield  interest  and  enable  the 
Society  to  obtain  a  loan  from  the  State  of  402,500  frs. 

We  see  that,  with  a  fixed  capital,  a  bank  can  grant  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  mortgage  loans,  whilst  a  Credit  Society  with  the  same  sum  can  make 
a  '  onsiderably  larger  number  of  private  loans.     It  is  therefore  evident  that 
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in  this  way  the  savings  banks  have  found  afield  of  action  which,  while  much 
more  interesting,  is  at  the  same  time  much  more  profitable  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  bank,  than  the  simj^le  granting  of  mortgage  loans  to 
individuals.  i  j  i 

It  is  always  difficult  for  the  founders  of  these  societies  to  find  the 
necessary'  capital,  and  not  less  difficult  is  it  to  pay  for  offices,  at  the  start; 
one  savings  bank,  by  placing  its  rooms  at  the  disposal  of  a  society  in  formation 
and  letting  one  of  its  employees  act  as  clerk,  considerably  reduced  the 
general  expenses  of  the  new  society.  We  may  say  with  M.  Georges  Risler, 
that  the  establishment  in  any  locality  of  a  credit  society  depends  almost 
always  on  the  attitude  taken  by  the  board  of  directors  of  a  savings  bank. 
The  difference  of  i  %  in  the  rate  between  the  money  lent  and  that  received 
by  the  society  should  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  working  expenses  but  only 
when  a  considerable  number  of  loans  has  already  been  made  ;  300,000  frs. 
.of  capital  lent  to  borrowers  will  bear  interest  to  the  amount  of  3,ooOtirs. 
It  is  evident  that  in  the  first  year  of  a  new  society  its  income  will  be  quite 
insufficient,  but,  as  the  ntunber  of  loans  increases,  the  situation  will  be 
quite  different. 

The  savings  banks  show  more  and  more  anxiety  to  subscribe  to  the 
formation  of  the  capital  of  existing  real  estate  credit  societies,  and  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  other  societies.  At  the  beginning  of  I9i3.tj}is 
had  been  done  by  the  banks  of  Besangon,  Bordeaux,  Dijon,  Libourue, 
Amiens,  Rheims,  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Saint-Omer,  Charleville,  Voiron, 
Romans,  Valence,  Grenoble,  Marseilles,  Angouleme,  Vienne,  Coulommiers, 
Maubeuge,  Xogent-sur-Seine,  Blois  and  Saint-Die ;  followed  by  the  banks  of 
Alais,  Avignon,  Nevers,  Cambrai,  Orange,  I,une\ille,  Paris,  Montpellier, 
Perpignan,  Pont-a-Mousson,  Rennes,  Roubaix,  Sens  and  Valenciennes. 

Some  of  the  banks  in  this  list  deserve  special  notice;  at  Lyons  the 
bank  itself  founded  the  "  Sodete  Lyonnaise  de  Credit  Immobilier  "  and 
took  shares  to  the  value  of  100,000  frs.,  gave  it  office  room  in  its  premises 
and  gratuitously  took  charge  of  its  accounts  and  of  its  management.  A 
dozen  other  banks  at  once  followed  its  example.  At  Besangon  a  real 
estate  credit  society  was  founded  by  the  savings  bank  ;  it  subscribed  the 
capital  to  the  extent  of  33,500  frs.,  and  induced  various  as^'lums  and  bene- 
volent institutions  to  join  the  undertaking.  The  savings  bank  of  Bordeaux 
in  1910  lent  27,500  irs.  worth  of  bonds  at  3.25  %,  thus  enabling  the  Bor- 
delaise-Sodety  to  subscribe  shares,  to  the  amount  of  110,000  frs.  in  the 
credit  society  in  course  of  formation.  At  Dijon  the  capital  of  the  real 
estate  credit  sodety  was  formed  in  part  by  the  savings  bank  which  took 
paid  up  shares  to  the  value  of  50,000  frs.  At  Amiens,  the  Savings  Bank 
completed  the  capital  of  the  Credit  Society  with  50,000  frs.  At  Paris,  the 
Savings  Bank  gave  premises  to  the  Credit  Sodety  as  also  did  the  banks  at 
Coulommiers,  Blois,  Rheims,  Grenoble,  Vienne,  Xogent-sur-Seine,  Sens, 
Valenciennes,  Alais,  >severs,  and  Voiron. 

The  sums  invested  by  the  savings  banks  to  form  the  capital  of  several 
real  estate  credit  societies  may  be  estimatedaltogether  at  about  a  milHon  frs. 
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(C)  Public  Benevolent  7Ms^^^*o^s.-r  Charitable  and  benevolent  instit- 
utions, asylums,  hospitals  etc.  may  appropriate  to  the  work  of  providing 
cheap  dwellings,  and  consequently  to  the  establishment  of  real  estate  credit 
societies,  a  sum  equal  to  2/5ths.  of  the  available  portion  of  their  capital. 

Certain  formalities  are  required  for  such  appropriation.  Savings  banks 
have  no  need  for  any  authorisation  for  such  transactions,  but  public  bene- 
volent institutions  must  be  authorised  by  the  Prefect.  Shares  taken  must 
be  entirely  paid  up,  and  their  total  value  must  not  exceed  2/3rds.  of  the 
share  capital  of  the  society  to  which  they  give  support. 

Amongst  the  shareholders  in  real  estate  credit  societies,  the  charity 
bureau  and  asylums  of  Besan9on  and  of  Sens,  the  charity  bureau  of 
Bordeaux  and  the  asylums  of  Dijon,  Nancy,  Valence,  Boulogne-sur-Mer  and 
St.  Etienne  must  be  mentioned.  At  Besan9on  in  1912  the  Government  Asyl- 
um Commission  subscribed  67  shares  of  500  frs.  each  in  the  "  Besan9on 
Real  Estate  Credit  and  Small  Holdings  Encouragement  Society ' '  of  that 
city,  and  the  charity  bureau  likewise  took  61  shares  in  the  same  society. 

At  Nancy,  the  asylums  aided  in  the  establishment  of  the  real  estate 
credit  society  of  Meurthe-et -Moselle  by  taking  60  shares.  At  Dijon  the 
hospital  contributed  20,000  frs. 

(D)  Communes  and  Departments.  —  These  may  take  bonds  or  shares 
on  the  condition  of  their  being  fully  paid  up,  and  not  exceeding  the  total 
value  of  2/3rds.  of  the  share  capital.  The  approval  of  the  Labour  Minister 
is  necessary  after  that  of  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  Superior  Council 
for  Cheap  Dwelling  Houses. 

Communes  and  departments  may  guarantee  even  up  to  the  maximum 
of  3  %  interest  on  the  bonds  of  these  societies,  and  also  guarantee  for 
twenty  years,  at  most  the  dividends  on  their  shares.  Later,  when  the 
Society  is  working,  loans  of  funds  and  the  subscription  of  bonds  will  be 
permitted  to  them. 

At  Rouen  the  municipal  council  decided  on  April  27th.,  1912  to  take 
part  in  the  founding  of  a  real  estate  credit  society  by  subscribing  500  shares 
of  500  frs.  each.  That  of  Lille  followed,  on  March  i8th.,  1913,  in  the  same 
steps,  subscribing  400,000  frs.  worth  of  shares. 

The  department  of  Pyrenees-Orientales  took  10  shares  of  100  frs.  per 
share  in  the  real  estate  credit  society  ;  Calvados  took  i  ,000  shares  of 
100  frs.  each  in  the  real  estate  credit  society  of  Caen.  As  to  the  depart- 
ments that  guarantee,  we  may  mention  the  department  of  Nord  guarantee 
for  the  societies  of  Lille,  Maubeuge,  Dunkerque  and  Douai,  and  the  de- 
partment of  Pas-de-Calais  for  the  society  of  Arras,  those  of  Somme  and 
finalty  of  Seine  for  the  Central  Society  and  the  Society  of  the  Ile-de-France» 

§  2.  Formalities  in  connection  with  the  constitution 
OP  A   society. 

Let  us  suppose  that  capital  has  been  found  for  a  real  estate  credit 
society.  The  25,000  francs  have  been  paid  and  the  rest  subscribed ;  still 
important  formalities  remain  to  be  completed. 
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!i  "  'iKTSt  of  all  the  founders  in  a  preliminary  meeting  draw  up  and  consider 
the  rules  to  be  adopted.  On  the  advice  of  the  Superior  Coundl  for  Cheap 
Dwellings,  the  Labotir  Minister  has  drawn  up  model  rules  which  are  being 
increasingly  adopted  by  societies  in  formation  which  profit  by  previous 
experience  and  apply  rules  which  are  the  result  of  practical  studies. 

In  the  rules  the  object  of  the  society  must  be  clearly  defined : 

"  To  enable  borrowers  fulfilling  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  law 
of  April  loth.,  1908,  and  amended  by  that  of  Februarj-  26th.,  1912,  to 
contract  individual  mortgage  loans  for  the  purchase  of  fields  or  gardens 
under  the  law  or  for  the  purchase  or  erection  of  private  houses  at  small  cost 
and  to  make  advances  to  societies  authorised  by  the  law  to  contract  loans  ' ' . 
The  amount  of  the  share  capital  shall  be  fixed,  as  well  as  the  interest  on 
loans  or  advances.  Provision  shall  be  made  in  r^ard  to  ownership  of 
shares,  the  investment  of  available  fxmds,  the  formation  of  a  Board  of 
Management,  and  its  powers,  the  general  meetings,  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  society. 

Of  these  rules  four  copies  must  be  made  on  unstamped  paper,  and 
signed  by  the  founders,  one  for  the  society,  one  for  its  notary,  and  the  other 
two  to  be  placed  in  the  record  offices  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce  and  of 
the  justice  of  the  peace. 

The  entire  subscription  of  the  capital,  and  the  compulsory  payments 
must  be  proved  in  the  presence  of  a  notary. 

Three  copies,  signed  by  a  notary,  must  be  made  and  consigned  to  the 
society  and  to  the  record  offices  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce  and  of  the 
justice  of  the  peace  for  the  formalities  of  publication,  after  which  the  General 
Meeting  may  be  called. 

In  this  first  and  very  important  meeting  the  Managers  and  Committee 
of  Supervision  must  be  appointed,  and  the  rules  must  be  approved.  The 
managers  must  each  possess  shares  to  the  amount  at  least  of  500  francs  ; 
their  functions  which  refer  to  the  management  and  administration  of  the 
society  are  very  extensive  and  all  gratuitous.  The  committee  of  supervision 
must  see  that  the  rules  of  the  society  are  carried  out ;  it  audits  the  accounts 
and  makes  an  annual  report  to  the  general  meeting. 

But  by  these  arrangements  alone  the  society  is  not  fully  constituted  ; 
pubHcation  is  necessary-.  This  formaUty  consists  in  the  registration  of  the 
report  of  the  Meeting,  the  deposit  at  the  offices  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce 
and  the  justice  of  the  peace  (together  w  ith  the  copies  of  deeds  above  men- 
tioned) of  the  list  of  shareholders,  and  the  publication  in  a  journal  of  legal 
information  of  an  extract  from  the  rules  and  documents.  Xo  other  public- 
ation is  required  unless  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  public  to  take 
shares. 

Nothing  remains  but  to  obtain  from  the  Labour  ^linister  his  approval 
of  the  society ;  a  request  may  be  sent  to  him  for  consideration  before  other 
formalities  are  complete,  as  soon  as  the  rules  are  adopted,  but  appro\-al  can 
not  be  given  till  after  the  society  is  constituted. 

The  approval  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  decree  after  consultation  « ith 
the  Finance  Minister  and  the  Superior  Council  for  Cheap  Dwelling  Houses 
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It  must  be  added  that  all  the  documents  required  for  the  constitution 
of  the  society  are  exempted  from  stamp  duty  and  they  are  registered  gratis 
even  before  the  approval  of  the  Labour  Minister  is  given ;  they  may  be  written 
on  unstamped  paper  ;  the  shares  and  bonds  are  also  exempt  from  stamp 
duty  and  license  and  income  tax ;  they  only  pay  ^1^%  transfer  duty  and  the 
certificates  must  be  entered  in  a  counterfoil  register. 

The  society  is  definitely  constituted  after  the  approval  of  its  rules. 

§  ^  The  society  in  its  relation  to  the   state.     "   ^^^'i^' 

As  soon  as  the  rules  have  been  approved,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  capital 
paid  by  the  shareholders  is  lodged  in  the  Deposit  and  Consignment  Bank, 
by  which  it  is  invested  in  GDvernment  seciirities  and  in  railway  bonds.  Thus 
this  capital  yields  interest  from  the  beginning  at  3  1/2%  ensuring  a  sufficient 
income  to  the  shareholders  on  the  funds  advanced  by  them  even  before 
any  loan  has  been  granted.  The  certificates  must  be  lodged  in  the  bank, 
and  serve  as  a  guarantee  for  advances  made  by  the  State. 

The  Deposit  and  Consignment  Bank  accepts  the  available  funds  of 
real  estate  credit  societies  as  well  as  the  Government  and  other  securities 
belonging  to  them.  A  deposit  account  is  therefore  opened,  and  interest  at 
the  rate  of  i  %  per  ann.  paid  on  the  deposits.  The  credit  societies  may  only 
deposit  Government  revenue  securities  or  Government  guaranteed  railway 
shares  and  bo  ads.  The  general  cashier  of  the  bank  receives  the  amounts 
in  arrear  and  interest.  One  observation  must  be  made  as  regards  the  with- 
drawal of  money ;  the  loans  granted  by  the  State  will  be  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  funds  deposited,  and  therefore  withdrawal  can  only  be  author- 
rised  as  far  as  the  amount  borrowed  by  the  society  will  permit. 

This  is  the  guarantee  on  which  the  State  relies  when  it  grants  advances 
to  credit  societies.  To  protect  itself  against  risk  the  State  requires  that 
these  loans  should  be  seciired  in  three  ways,  by  the  share  capital  of  the 
societies,  the  value  of  the  landed  property  on  which  the  mortgage  loans  are 
guaranteed,  and  the  borrowers'  life  insurance  policies. 

We  have  already  indicated  the  bases  of  these  guarantees  in  our  sum- 
mary of  the  law  and  its  modifications  ;  so  we  now  pass  on  rapidly. 

A  society  desiring  a  first  advance  from  the  State  at  2  %  must  send  to 
the  director  of  the  deposit  and  consignment  bank  a  request,  together  with 
the  following  documents,  —  two  copies  of  the  rules  of  the  society  with  a 
statement  of  the  ministerial  approval,  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Management  and  of  the  Committee  of  Supervision,  a  list  of  the  subscribers 
with  the  amount  paid  and  the  number  of  shares  possessed  by  each,  the 
balance  sheets  for  the  last  three  years  with  the  reports  of  the  general  meet- 
ings at  which  they  were  drawn  up,  a  detailed  statement  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  since  the  foundation  of  the  society,  a  report  of  its  working  and 
its  financial  position  and  a  detailed  statement  of  its  transactions,  partic- 
ulars in  regard  to  its  power  of  contracting  loans.  '  - 
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'"   AH  the  papers  are  then^rft  ttf  tfie  LalSout  Minister;  by  whom  they  are 
laid  before  the  Loan  Commission. 

This  Commission  must  fix  the  amount  of  each  loan,  taking  into  account 
the  minimum  security  to  be  obtained  by  the  investment  of  successive 
lifebeipts.  In  other  words  it  must  examine  into  the  society's  power  of 
borrowing  at  the  start  before  opening  with  it  a  credit  account. 

Take  for  instance  a  society  founded  with  a  capital  of  loo.oco  francs; 
the  first  quarter,  that  is  25,000  francs  only  has  been  paid  up  ;  75,000  francs 
remain  due.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  only  by  means  of  an  ad- 
vance from  the  State  that  the  society  can  effect  its  loans,  as  the  share  capital 
is  immobilised  in  the  securities  in  deposit  . 

The  amount  of  the  maximum  loan  to  be  obtained  from  the  beginning 
-  of  the  working  of  the  society  is  fixed  in  the  following  manner : 
(i)  Half  the  capital  not  paid  up,  namely  37,500  francs ; 

(2)  The  amount  of  the  Government  and  other  securities  belonging  to 
the  society,  and  lodged  in  the  Deposit  and  Consignment  Bank.     This  is  the 

paid  up  capital,  namely  25,000  francs. , 

(3)  First  mortgage  credits,  up  to  ®  'igths.  at  most  of  the  purchase 
money  or  the  net  value  of  the  landed  property  on  which  they  are  guaranteed, 
if.  Lardeur-Becquerel  shows  us  how  this  calculation  is  made  :  the  borrowers 
must  be  possessed  of  * uths.  of  the  price  of  the  land  or  houses ;  the  society- 
then  advances  ^'^oths.,  but,  as  the  loans  only  enter  in  to  the  calculation  of 
the  borrowing  power  up  to  • 'i^ths.  of  the  price  of  the  mortgaged  property, 
the  difference  to  be  made  up  by  the  credit  society  consists  of  that  part  of 
the  State  loan  corresponding  with  half  the  unpaid  up  capital  added  to  the 
paid  up  capital,  namely  37,500  -}-  25,000  frs.,  amounting  to  62.500  frs. 
This  sum  representing  */i(>ths.  of  the  value  of  the  landed  property,  its 

62  500   X  10  f         «,   ,  •  «         ,  c 

total  value   is   therefore    or  312,500  frs.    1  along  *,i„thr.   or 

this  sum,  the  credits  are  shown  to  be  187,500  francs. 

(4)  The  premivun  life  insurance  reserve  for  which  the  society  has  ad- 
vanced premiums;  fDr  the  first  year  this  reserve  has  no  existence  and  its 
place  is  taken  b\"  the  single  premium  of  the  polidts.  For  the  society  in 
question  this  reserve  may  be  estimated  at  15  %  of  the  mortgage  loans 
with  which  the  policies  are  incorporated,  viz.  37,500  frs. 

It  is  only  necessar>'  to  add  together  these  various  constituents  parts 
of  the  borrowing  power  to  obtain  the  amount  of  the  loan  at  2  °  o  ^  hich  the 
State  may  grant  to  the  society.  In  the  instance  we  have  taken  this  loan 
amounts  to  287,500  frs. 

With  the  guarantee  of  the  department  or  the  communes  this  siun  may 
be  considerably  increased.  In  fact  the  State  is  authorised  to  advance' '.jo  ths. 
(instead  of  ®  j^  ths.)  of  the  value  of  the  real  estate  on  which  a  first  mortgage 
is  guaranteed,  if  the  department  or  commvme  guarantee  the  payment  of 
yearly  sums  corresponding  with  this  supplementary  increase  of  ^/k,  th. 
The  borrower  must  furnish  a  contribution  of  ^\„  ths.,  reducing  the  stun  paid 
by  the  societj-  to  *  'j^  th.,    the  advance   by  the  State  of  a  supplementary- 
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tenth  reduces  by  one  half  the  contribution  of  the  society,  enabhng  it  to  assist 
a  double  number  of  -borrowers. 

Returning  to  the  above  example,  the  portion  of  the  loan  granted  to 
the  society  corresponding  with  half  the  unpaid  capital  added  to  the  paid  up 
capital  (62,500)  simply  represents  ^/lo  th.  of  the  value  of  the  land  or  houses 
on  which  the  credits  of  the  society  are  secured. 

We  have  as  before: 

Half  the  unpaid  capital 37,500 

Amount  of  securities  deposited 25,000 

7io  ths.  of  the  price  of   the   mortgaged    property 

/^1  ^    ^     1  1  r  1    •    •,         •      62,500     X      10, 

(the   total    value    01    which    is 

01625,000) ......,./!    .     437,500    "■\'''' 

Premium  reserv^e 75,000 

Total  .   .    .     575,000  frs!'  ' 

Thus  through  this  guarantee  the  State  loan  will  amount  to  575,000  frs. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  value  of  landed  property  on  which  the  society 
has  mortgages  amounts  to  625,000  frs.  ;  the  commune  or  department  only 
guarantees ^/lo  th.  or  62,500  frs.;  to  arrive  at  this  important  result  of  doubhng 
the  State  advance  it  is  only  necessary  to  insert  in  the  communal  or  depart- 
mental estimates  a  contingent  credit  of  3,201.25  frs.  each  year  so  as  to  pay 
the  amount  of  62,500  frs.  in  25  years  with  2  %  interest.  Risks  are  in  reality 
non-existent.  In  fact  the  guarantee  of  the  department  or  commune  cannot 
be  claimed  unless  the  society  is  unable  to  pay  its  debts  to  the  State,  a  circ- 
umstance w  hich  could  not  occur  unless  it  had  lost  the  paid  up  portion  of 
its  capital  as  well  as  the  part  remaining  due  from  the  shareholders,  since 
in  case  of  financial  embarrassments  the  society  can  always  count  on  three- 
fourths  of  its  capital  still  due  from  the  shareholders. 

The  society  having  now  at  its  disposal  a  first  advance  of  575,000  frs. 
soon  receives  new  requests  for  loans.  When  this  fund  is  exhausted  the 
State  will  make  further  advances  calculated  in  the  following  v*  ay: 

In  its  first  year  of  working  the  society  may  meet  the  payment  of  2  % 
interest  due  to  the  State,  and  liquidate  a  part  of  the  loan  through  the 
payment  by  the  borrowers  of  a  first  instalment  in  the  form  of  interest  and 
repay me:it  of  the  capital.  The  debt  of  the  society  to  the  State  will 
thus  be  diminished  by  so  much.  The  total  amount  due  by  the  society 
ought  then  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  total  amount  remaining  to  be 
paid  ofi-  on  the  loans  granted  by  the  State.  The  amount  still  due  to 
the  society  is  calculated  by  adding  together  the  paid  up  capital,  half 
the  capital  not  paid,  the  credits  on  first  mortgage  up  to  */jo  ths. 
(or  7io  ths.)  of  the  value  of  the  real  estate  and  the  premium  reserve. 
The  difference  between  this  sum  and  the  total  amount  still  due  to 
the  State  on  previous  loans  is  calculated.  The  result  obtained  will 
represent  a  sum  again  available  which  may  again  be  lent  to  the  society. 
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It  represents  Vio  ths.  of  the  value  of  the  real  estate  on  the  security  of  which 
the  society  may  contract  new  loans. 

The  maximum  of  the  new  advance  \nll  be  then  determined  as  follows  : 
the  difference  between  the  borro^\'ing  power  of  the  society  and  the  sums 
owed  by  it  to  the  State,  */io  ths.  or  ^  'lo  ths.  of  the  price  of  the  land  or 
houses  which  ser\'e  as  securit^'^  for  new  loans  and  the  premium  reserve  in 
connection  vrith  new  insurance  policies. 

Thus  from  the  second  year,  a  new  loan  of  42,400  frs.  ma5''  be  obtained, 
and,  at  the  end  of  its  twentieth  year,  the  society,  founded  with  a  capital 
of  100,000  frs.,  of  which  only  25,000  had  been  paid  up,  will  have  obtained 
from  the  State  loans  amounting  to  2,464,000  frs. 

The  borrowing  power  of  real  estate  credit  societies  is  therefore  prac- 
tically unlimited,  and  not  likely  to  be  arrested  by  the  want  of  funds. 
Furthermore,  their  financial  condition  is  excellent,  because,  for  a  society 
guaranteed  by  the  department  or  communes,  the  net  profit  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  will  be  5 ,387  frs.  tor  the  payment  of  the  general  expenses  and 
the  increase  of  the  reserve  fund.  This  profit  will  increase  in  proportion  as 
business  extends,  and  this  increase  will  be  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  advances 
made  by  the  State. 

The  extent  of  the  borrowing  power  of  a  society  once  fixed,  the  National 
Old  Age  Pension  Fund  must  negotiate  the  amount  for  the  account  of  the 
State.  The  granting  of  this  loan  gives  occasion  for  a  Government  contract 
between  the  Pension  Fund  and  the  borrowing  society',  in  which  all  the  con- 
ditions respecting  the  amount  of  the  loan,  its  grant  and  repayment  are 
established. 

As  soon  as  the  contract  is  signed  the  funds  are  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  borrowing  society,  not,  however,  all  at  once,  but  in  successive  instal- 
ments, according  to  the  requirements  of  the  society  on  proof  of  its  due  invest- 
ment. The  amount  will  be  paid  at  the  General  Treasury  or  at  the  Office 
of  the  of  Tax  Collection. 

Every  request  for  funds  made  by  the  society  must  be  accompanied  by 
an  estimate  of  the  expenses  to  be  defrayed  by  means  of  the  loan,  and  a  proof 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  funds  already  received  have  been  employed. 

The  Pension  Fund,  before  making  advances,  takes  precautions  still 
further  to  ensiire  the  safety  of  the  investment ;  thus  all  the  houses  on  which 
money  is  lent  must  be  insured  against  fire  ;  the  Fund  must  have  the  power 
of  inspecting  al  any  time  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  society ;  cheap  dwell- 
ing house  societies  to  which  credit  societies  might  advance  money,  must 
transfer  the  profits  of  insurance  in  connection  with  such  loans  to  the  real 
estate  credit  society  and  also  it  must  be  made  impossible  legally  to  replevy 
in  the  case  of  the  mortgage  loans  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  credit 
society. 

In  order  to  keep  itself  at  all  times  informed  in  regard  to  the  condition 
of  the  credit  society,  the  Pension  Fund  requires  from  it  an  annual  statement 
of  its  transactions,  showing  the  amount  due  in  capital  on  ever^^  indi^-idual 
loan,  as  well  as  on  the  advances  made  to  societies.    The  reports  of  the  general 
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and  special  meetings,  the  balance  sheets  and  profit  and  loss  accounts  must 
also  be  sent  to  the  Pension  Fund.  ^ 

Two  days  in  the  year  are  fixed  for  the  repayment  of  State  loans,' 
March  31st.  and  September  30th.  ;  the  amount  to  be  repaid  is  shown  in 
an  amortisation  table,  drawn  up  half-yearly  by  the  ISational  Pension  Fund^ 
It  is  essential  that  the  payments  to  be  made  by  the  society  on  the  sums  ad-- 
vanced  by  the  State  should  agree  with  similar  payments  made  by  borrowers 
on  mortgages.  Therefore,  the  amortisation  table  is  established  in  accord- 
ance with  the  conditions  of  repayment  of  these  individual  loans. 

The  amount  to  be  repaid  is  announced  by  the  Deposit  Bank  to  the 
societies  whenever  it  falls  due.  The  society  may  at  the  same  dates  make 
further  payments  in  advance. 

The  repayment  of  that  portion  of  the  capital  which  is  still  due  may  be 
exacted  at  once  in  the  case  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ministerial  approval 
from  the  society  on  account  of  irregularities,  its  dissolution  or  its  having 
borrowed  money  from  the  Bank  without  authorisation  within  the  period 
for  repayment.  If  the  annual  instalments  have  not  been  paid  within  the 
year  or  if  the  evidence  of  proper  investment  required  by  the  contract  ha$, 
not  been  produced,  payment  may  be  exacted  one  month  after  due  notice- 
has  been  given. 

There  are  two  important  rules  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  repayment:) 
in  the  first  place  the  total  amount  still  due  to  the  credit  society,  whether;, 
from  mortgagers  or  dwelling  house  societies,  should  at  least  be  equal  tp; 
the  total  amount  of  the  sum  still  due  on  loans  granted  by  theState.  If  it  i$-^ 
less,  the  difference  must  be  paid  to  the  Pension  Fund,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
repayment  in  advance  of  sums  lent  by  it.  Hence  the  second  rule ;  for  every 
advance  granted  by  the  credit  society  to  a  dwelling  house  society,  the  whole 
amount  due  to  the  latter  on  individual  mortgage  loans  should  at  no  time  be 
less  than  the  amount  still  due  to  the  real  estate  credit  society. 

These  are  the  rules  to  be  followed  as  to  the  repayment  of  capital.  The 
interest  on  these  advances  is,  as  we  have  said,  calculated  at  the  rate  of  2  % 
per  annum,  payable  on  March  31st.  and  September  30th.  of  each  year.  This 
rate  will  be  calculated  on  the  amount  still  remaining  due.  Supplementary 
ihterest  or  interest  on  arrears  of  payment  may  be  charged  if  the  society  has 
not  made  the  required  repayments  within  a  month  after  they  fall  due. 
Such  interest  is  calculated  at  4  %  from  the  day  when  payment  was  due.. 

If  this  penalty  be  insufficient,  and  neither  debt  nor  interest  on  arrears, 
is  repaid  within  three  months,  the  legal  representative  of,  the  Treasury; 
will  take  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  the  money.  -,  - 

The  payment  of  all  these  sums,  capital,  interest  and  inter^t  on  arrears^ 
is  made  in  Paris  at  the  Deposit  and  Conseignment  Bank,  but  the  society^ 
by  application  to  the  director  of  the  Bank,  may  be  authorised  to  make  the 
payments  to  the  tax  collector  of  the  district. 

Nothing  more  need  be  said  as  to  the  grants  of  money  required  by  a 
real  estate  credit  society  for  effecting  its  purposes  ;  we  now  pass  on  to  the 
destination  of  such  sums.  ,,  .  ^  ,7  -.,,■■:•  -  .  .   1;  /i.  .     .,<:.'. .,  i..-)v/  -;,   ai."-! 
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'  §  4.  Ihe  society  in  rei-aTion  T^  private  borrowers. 

The  granting  of  loans  to  persons  of  small  means  fonns  the  chief  part, 
but  not  the  whole  of  the  business  of  a  real  estate  credit  society.  In  fact 
dieap  dwelling  house,  co-operative  and  mutual  aid  societies,  and  associ- 
ations recognised  as  of  public  utility  may  all  have  recourse  to  the  real 
estate  credit  society  for  transactions  authorised  b}'  the  law  on  cheap  dwell- 
ing house  societies.  We  shall  begin  by  the  consideration  of  loans  to  needy 
persons,  and  seek  in  turn,  a  reply  to  the  follow  ing  questions :  why 
have  recourse  to  real  estate  credit  societies?  what  are  the  conditions  required 
for  borrows ers?  what  formalities  are  required  before  a  loan  is  granted? 
how  and  at  what  rate  will  it  be  calculated  ?  and  how  w ill  its  repajment 
be  effected? 

(A)  Means  by  which  a  Lean  may  be  Obtained  fr/mt  a  Land  Creait  Society.  — 
The  reasons  for  borrowing  are  numerous.  Purchase  of  a  house  already  built; 
repairs  or  improvement  of  a  house  already  buUt ;  building  of  a  house  or 
purchase  of  land,  fields  or  gardens.  For  each  loan  a  maximum  amount 
is  fixed  w  hich  cannot  be  exceeded,  and  the  loan  depends  on  the  observance 
of  this  rule,  as  we  are  about  to  show. 

(B)  Conditions  Required  from  Borrowers.  —  These  conditions  maj-  be 
grouped  under  three  principal  heads :  profession  and  physical  aptitude, 
contribution,  and  the  value  of  the  house  or  land  in  question. 

(i)  In  the  first  place,  the  borrower  must  be  a  person  of  small  means, 
that  is,  that  the  savings  he  has  made  must  be  insufficient  for  the  purchase 
of  the  real  estate.  In  practice,  the  borrower  is  generally  a  town  workman 
or  an  agricultural  labourer,  a  clerk  or  employee.  Any  one  whose  personal 
fortune  is  sufficient  without  State  help  has  no  claim  to  a  loan  from  the 
real  estate  credit  society. 

The  borrower  must  be  of  age  legally  and  able  to  borrow  and  mortgage. 
The  importance  of  this  condition  is  e^•ident,  for  loan  and  mortgage  form 
the  basis  of  all  real  estate  credit  business.  The  borrow  er  must  also  be  in 
sound  health,  be  able  to  cultivate  the  land  himself  (if  desiring  land)  ;  if  not 
in  good  health,  the  National  Insurance  Society  will  not  consent  to  insure 
his  life,  and  the  society  would  therefore  refuse  to  grant  him  a  loan.  In 
default  of  a  promise  to  cultivate  the  land  personally,  he  must  engage  that 
this  wiU  be  done  by  members  of  his  family,  but  the  necessity  for  good  health 
remains  unchanged.  The  age  of  the  borrower  must  be  less  than  sixtj'  years. 
(2)  The  personal  participation  of  a  borrower  is  shown  by  his  contri- 
buting a  small  amount  of  capital  and  insuring  his  life. 

He  must  possess  ^/m  ths.  of  the  value  of  the  property  in  connection  with 
which  the  loan  is  to  be  made.  WTien  this  is  a  field.  7io  ths.  of  the  price  of 
the  land  is  necessary  ;  when  the  loan  is  for  the  purchase  or  building  of  a  house 
he  must  possess  ^/^^  ths.  of  the  value  of  the  grotmd  and  of  the  building  united. 
The  contribution  is  not  a  fixed  and  unchangeable  smn.  The  necessary- 
investigations,  circumstances,  site,  plans  and  estimates  of  the  projected  house 
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may  induce  the  society  to  require  of  the  borrower  a  personal  contribution  or-a 
new  guarantee  exceeding  one  fifth  of  the  amount  to  be  spent.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  contribution  of  ^/^^q  ths.  is  not  necessarily  made  in  money;  the  law 
accepts  as  guarantee  ground  free  of  mortgage  and  of  value  corresponding 
to  ^/iQ  ths.  of  the  total. 

Besides  the  obligation  of  this  contribution,  the  borrower  must  take  out ' 
a  single  premium  life  insurance  with  the  Insurance  Society  as  security  for- 
the  payment  of  eventual  instalments  still  due  at  his  death.     The  import- 
ance of  this  insurance  is  easily  understood  ;  for  it  gives  the  borrower  the' 
certainty  that,  in  case  of  his  premature  death  before  all  monthly  payments^ 
have  been  made,  his  wife  and  children  will  have  the  house  without  having 
to  pay  anything  more,  the  balance  due  being  paid  by  the  National  Insur- 
ance Society.     The  borrower  having  but  limited  means,  it  seemed  hard  that 
he  should  be  obliged  to  pay  the  insurance  premium  himself  ;  therefore  the 
Society  advances  the  premium,  incorporating  the  amount  in  the  loan  and  only 
very  slightly  increasing  the  amount  of  the  monthly  instalment.  The  expense 
of  insurance,  is  thus  equally  divided  over  the  whole  period  of  the  duration 
of  the  debt. 

The  National  Insurance  Society  is,  in  case  of  death,  guaranteed  by 
the  State.  It  is  managed  by  the  Deposit  and  Consignment  Bank  and 
an  applicant  must  ask  the  General  Director  of  that  Bank  to  arrange 
for  his  medical  examination.  In  his  application,  the  borrower  engages 
to  reply  to  all  questions  the  doctor  may  ask  and  to  submit  to  the  exam- 
ination. The  real  estate  credit  society  undertakes  to  transmit  the' 
demand  to  the  Deposit  Bank.  A  short  time  after  this  the  applicant  is 
informed  that  he  may  present  himself  to  the  doctor  charged  to  undertake 
the  examination.  The  doctor  sends  his  report  to  the  Deposit  Bank,  which 
decides  in  the  last  resort  whether  the  man  may  be  insured  or  not.  In 
case  of  refusal,  the  borrower  is  informed  of  it,  but  without  being  told  the 
reasons.  In  case  of  acceptance,  he  is  informed  of  it  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Credit  Society. 

With  a  view  to  relieve  the  applicant  from  the  expense  of  the  medical 
visit,  the  law  stipulates  that  it  may  be  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  an 
intending  mortgager,  if  at  least  two  years  previously  to  the  proposed  acquis- 
ition of  the  house,  field  or  garden  he  has  applied  to  the  National  Society  for 
insurance.  In  such  a  case,  he  must  pay  a  sum  equal  to  i  %  of  the  capital 
to  be  guaranteed,  but  not  less  than  lo  frs. 

In  either  case,  when  the  risk  is  accepted,  the  Society  making  the  loan 
requires  the  borrower  to  sign  an  application  to  the  Deposit  Bank  for 
insurance.  In  this  application  he  must  state  that  he  has  successfully  passed 
the  medical  examination,  or  obtained  a  promise  of  insurance,  and  that  he 
possesses  a  fifth,  at  least,  of  the  price  of  the  land  or  house  he  wishes  to 
buy.  With  the  application  he  must  send  the  following  documents  — 
certificate  of  birth,  extract  from  the  contract  of  his  mortgage  loan  with 
declaration  of  its  amount,  the  rate  of  interest,  terms,  and  conditions  for 
repayment.  Government  certificate  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  April  iotii.,'j 
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1908  (to  be  spoken  of  later) ,  and,  in  case  the  loan  is  for  a  house,  a  certificate 
of  its  salubrity. 

After  the  receipt  of  the  appUcation  by  the  Bank,  the  contract  will 
come  into  force  as  a  fixed  date,  and  the  borrower  will  immediately  receive 
a  copy  of  the  deed.  The  payment  of  premiums  will  be  efiected  by  the 
credit  society  benefiting  by  the  insurance.  There  may  be  a  case  in  which 
through  the  cancelling  of  the  loan  contract,  or  through  the  anticipated 
payment  of  his  debts  by  the  insured  person,  the  insurance  becomes  useless : 
the  poHcy  may  then  be  cancelled  and  an  amount  equal  to  the  actual  value 
of  the  premium  reserve  will  be  reimbursed.  When  the  death  of  the  insured 
person  is  due  to  suicide,  a  duel  or  judicial  condemnation,  the  poHcy 
becomes  void  and  the  premiums  paid  up  are  returned  to  the  heirs. 

(C)  Conditions  regarding  the  Value  of  tJu  Houses  or  Land.  —  We  must 
distinguish  between  loans  for  the  purchase  or  building  of  houses,  and  those 
for  the  purchase  of  land.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  maximum  established 
which  must  not  be  exceeded ;  this  is  a  maximum  value  fixed  by  law  and 
varying  according  to  the  population  of  the  commune,  or  a  maximum  of 
area  together  with  an  invariable  maximmn  of  value.  In  either  case, 
the  loans  must  not  exceed  */5ths.  of  the  value  fixed. 

(i)  When  the  loan  is  for  a  house  the  question  of  the  maximum  rental 
value  is  easily-  solved  for  each  commune ;  for  tenement  houses  it  is  only 
necessary-  to  conform  to  the  adjoining  table  ;  which  we  have  reproduced 
from  M.  Bernard  d'Avout's  thesis;  for  self  contained  houses  the  rent  is 
increased  by  one-fifth,  the  price  of  quarters  in  them  being  ob%'iously  higher. 

As  to  the  rental  value  of  each  lodging,  it  is  fixed  for  tenement  houses 
according  to  the  rent  shown  in  the  lease,  increased  by  any  burdens  on  the 
real  estate  besides  those  for  salubrity  and  fire  or  life  insurance.  For  a  self 
contained  house,  the  rental  value  is  established  at  the  rate  of  4  ^,'4%  of  the  net 
cost  of  the  ground  on  which  they  stand,  measured  to  the  outermost  extrem- 
ity of  the  walls.  The  price  of  water  pipes  and  drainage  pipes  is  calculated 
only  from  where  they  enter  the  outer  wall  of  the  house.  Proprietors  may 
test  the  accuracy  of  such  valuation  by  producing  contracts,  estimates,  bills 
etc. 

The  house  must  be  insured  against  risks  of  fire  in  an  insurance  company 
approved  by  the  Society  for  the  period  of  the  duration  of  the  loan,  and  for 
a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  the  building.  And  to  insure  the  claims  of  the 
Society  in  case  of  casualty,  the  borrower  engages  to  maintain  and  renew 
this  insiurance  until  the  entire  loan  is  repaid.  He  cannot  reduce  the  amount 
nor  cancel  the  contract  without  the  consent  of  the  Societ}'.  Trade  in 
drinks  must  not  be  carried  on  in  the  house,  and,  finally,  it  must  not  be  let 
or  sold  without  the  authorisation  of  the  Society  until  the  debt  is  fully  paid 
ofi,  in  order  that  the  Society  may  not  lose  its  mortgage  security. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  plot  of  ground,  a  field  or  a  garden  the  price 
must  not  exceed  i  ,200  frs. ,  including  the  burdens  on  the  land  and  the  area 
not  one  hectare.  The  above  conditions  must  be  united.  If  a  house  is  to  be 
built  on  the  ground  the  rental  value  must  be  added,  yet  if  the  building  have 
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a  garden  attached  of  an  area  not  exceeding  lo  aies,  the  vahie  of  the  land  is 
not  limited. 

If  the  borrower  has  already  a  house,  and  he  wishes  to  join  to  it  a  gard- 
en or  field,  he  must  again  prove  that  the  rent  of  his  house  during  the  year 
preceding  his  demand  has  not  been  above  the  maximum  rental  value  usual 
in  the  Commvme. 

The  borrower  must  engage  to  cultivate  the  field  himself  or  have  it 
cultivated  by  members  of  his  family. 

He  must  not  be  proprietor  of  a  plot  built  on  or  not  built  on,  one  hec- 
tare in  area,  or  of  a  value  above  1,200  frs.  If  he  already  has  a  plot,  its 
extent  and  value  will  be  deducted  from  the  above  figures. 

(D)  Formalities  Necessary  for  the  Obtaining  of  a  Loan.  —  All  these 
conditions  being  fulfilled,  the  Credit  Society  takes  the  necessary  steps  to 
obtain  a  Government  certificate  and  a  certificate  of  salubrity.  The  first 
is  always  useful  in  the  case  of  either  a  house  or  a  plot  of  ground  ;  the  second 
is  useful  only  in  case  of  demands  for  a  loan  for  the  purchase,  or  building  of 
a  house. 
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Tabk  of  Maximum  Reniai    Values. 

~       ^~       ~^  ~~  Lodgings     Todgines  ' 

of  3  or       '^of    ,  I^odgmgs  Lodgings 

more         ^      \v  a       "^  ^^^  '-''  •^"^ 

Dwelling  ■  -"  '  Dwelling  \  Dn^elUng 

Category  rooms  of  q  "  room  of  o        room 

5    J  ^  square  me-  ^  , 

•  square  me- V*   ,      .  ,     square  me-        only 

1  tres  with    ii-^^"    j   tres  with  ,of  9  square 

W.  C.  and     ,'..  V  kitchen  metres 

.    . -.  .  kitchen 

kitchen  ! 

Rent  of  lodgings  in  tenement 

I      houses    , 220  180  :         120  70 

Conunnnes    of    under' Rent      of      self      contained 

2.000  souls.  J     houses 264  216  144  84 

/Maximum  price  of  a  self  con- 
'      tained  house    ■■■■..        5,557         4,547  '     3,034         1,768 

,  Rent  of  Ipdgings  in  tenement 

I     houses 250  205  1-5  80 

Communes     of     from  1  Rent      of       self      contained 

2,oci  to  5,000  souls.  ,     houses 300  246  150  96 

IMaximimi  price  of  a  self  con- 

\     tained  house t>.3i5         5.178         3,i57         2,020 

Rent  of  lodgings  in  tenement 

I     houses .  275  225  150  90 

Communes     of     from' Rent      of      self      contained  • 

5.001  to  15,000  souls  I     houses 350  270  180  108 

/Maximum  price  of  a  self  con- 
tained house I     6,947         5.684   '      3,789         2,273 

Communes     of     from 

15,001      to      30,000 j Rent  of  lodgings  in  tenement 

souls.  ^     houses 325  250  ^75  100 

SubTubs  of  commimes  Rent      of       self      contained  i 

of    from    30,001    to,      houses 390  300   ;         210   '         120 

200,000  souls  withinl>Iaximimi  price  of  a  self  con-  ! 

a  radius  of  10  kilo-1     tained  house 8,210        6,315   i     4,420  ,      2,526 

metres.  I  !  S  ! 


Commimes     of     from  * 

30,000  to  200,000    i_  »  £      ,        J        •  •  i  . 

.  '       I  Rent  of  lodgings  m  tenement 

^  .      ,        ,  I      houses 400   ,         325  250  125 

t>uburb5  of  commimesf  ^     ^         .         ,.  ^j  t        <         j  j  j  j 

,  ,         ,    Rent       of       self      contained 

of  200,000  souls  and       ^  o 

,  .^,  .  houses 480  390  300  150 

upwards     withm     ai,,.  -<•„  -^.-^  "^ 

,.  £  ,  .,    I  Maximum  price  of  a  self  con- 

radius    of    15    kilo-|      ^  .      ,  .  o  c. 

,  ,1     tamed  house io,io=i         6,210  1     6,315   ;      ^,157 

metres.    Large  sub-  \  .     j  .  ,        > j  j   ,     j.  j  / 

urbs  erf  Paris.  '  !  ! 

_  ,  Rent  of  lodgings  in  tenement 

Commimes  of  200,0011 

.  ,  .   \     houses 500  400  300  175 

souls  and  upwards.^,     ,,,r  x--, 

„      .      .       ,  ^     .   'Rent      of       self      contained 
Small  suburbs  of  Pans       ,  ^  c,  ^ 

.^,.  J.         ,1     houses 600  480  ?6o  210 

within    a   radius   ofJ..     .  -        ,         .^  -^  ~ 

.  .,        ^  t  Maximum  price  of  a  self  con- 

20  kilometres.  1      ^  •      ■■   ,. 

'      tamed  house i   12,631       10,105         7,579  1      4-421 

Rent  of  lodgings  in  tenement 

houses 600  500  350  200 

-,.,      _,  T,    .  'Rent       of      self      contained 

City  of  Pans. 

houses 720  600  420  240 

'Maximum  price  of  a  self  con- 
tained house 15.157       12,031         8,842         5052 
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The  Government  certificate  shows  that  the  conditions  are  satisfied  as 
already  indicated :  —  for  purchase  of  a  field  or  garden,  area  not  to  exceed 
one  hectare,  rental  value  of  lodging,  maximum  purchase  price,  engagement 
to  cultivate ;  for  the  purchase  or  building  of  a  house,  all  conditions  connected 
with  rental  values  as  established  by  law.  The  certificate  is  delivered  by 
the  superintendent  of  direct  taxation  of  the  district  in  which  the  house  or 
land  is  situated. 

A  certificate  of  salubrity-  is  given  by  the  Patronage  Committee  for 
Cheap  Dwelling  Houses  within  three  months  after  application  has  been  made 
for  it  in  the  district  in  which  the  house  stands ;  to  save  time  a  provis- 
ional certificate,  given  by  a  delegate  appointed  by  the  Committee  in 
each  district,  will  authorise  the  loan.  The  definite  certificate  gives  a  right 
to  exemption  from  taxes  (i).  In  order  to  obtain  these  fiscal  privileges  the 
borrower  must  make  a  declaration  at  the  town  halloi  the  commune  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  the  building  he  proposes  to  erect.  For  this  he  wdll  receive 
an  acknowledgement  to  be  forwarded  to  the  society,  which  will  then  send 
the  certificate  of  exemption  from  taxes  to  the  superintendent  of  direct 
taxation. 

Meantime  the  borrow^er  addresses  to  the  real  credit  society  his  request 
for  a  mortgage  loan,  giving  his  full  name,  the  place  and  date  of  his  birth, 
his  residence,  his  trade,  his  income,  stating  whether  he  is  married  or  single, 
and  whether  he  has  children  or  not  :  he  names  the  sum  he  wishes  to  borrow 
and  fixes  a  term  within  which  he  proposes  to  repay  the  loan  ;  he  describes 
the  situation  of  the  land  on  which  he  proposes  to  build  or  the  house  he  wishes 
to  buy,  he  specifies  the  area  of  the  ground  covered  or  to  be  covered  and 
its  price,  and  the  amount  of  the  net  cost  price. 

From  the  answer  given  by  the  societ}^  the  borrower  knows  beforehand 
what  sum  he  must  have  immediately  available,  what  sum  will  be  lent  him 
by  the  society,  the  amount  of  the  single  insurance  premium  advanced  by 
the  society  and  what  he  must  pay  a  month  so  that  he  may  be  free  of  the 
debt  within  a  given  time 

When  the  society  has  given  a  favourable  answer,  the  borrower  must 
undergo  a  medical  examination  ;  when  accepted  for  insurance  he  must  supply 
the  following  documents  required  for  the  drawing  up  of  the  loan  contract, 
certificate  of  birth  on  unstamped  paper  ;  contract  of  marriage  if  there 
is  one,  if  not  copy  of  the  marriage  certificate,  particulars  of  family,  title- 
deeds  of  land,  savings  bank  book  or  evidence  to  show  that  he  pos^eses  at 
least  the  required  fifth ;  if  he  proposes  to  buy  a  house  already  built  he  must 


(i)  It  should  be  added  that  the  i)atronage  committees  retain  the  right  of  \-isiting  cheap 
dwelhng  houses  to  assure  tliemselves  that  the  state  of  salubrity  is  maintained;  they  may 
withdraw  the  certificate  if  Uie  condition  of  the  dwelhng  justifies  them  in  doing  so,  but  in 
this  case  their  decision  must  be  notified  to  the  proprietor,  who  is  allowed  a  month  in  which 
to  appeal  to  the  I,abour  Minister,  and  the  certificate  will  not  be  withdrawn  unless  the 
insalubrity  is  due  to  alterations  in  the  arrangements  of  the  house.  The  committees  will 
submit  to  the  Labour  Minister  for  approval  conditions  the  buildings  must  satisfy  before 
certificates  are  granted. 
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produce  the  promise  to  sell,  or  a  letter  from  a  notary  or  from  the  proprietor 
indicating  the  price  and  the  charges  on  the  house,  the  land  tax  certificate 
lor  the  preceding  year,  the  fire  insiuance  policy  and  the  contract  of  lease, 
if  there  is  one  ;  if  he  intends  to  build  a  house  he  must  produce  a  plan  of  the 
ground  v^-ith  the  exactpositionof  thehouse,  aplanof  the  house  with  descrip- 
tion and  estimate,  establishing  the  cost  price,  and  the  contract  signed  by 
both  builder  and  borrower. 

The  Board  of  Management  of  the  society  then  examines  all  the  papers 
and  decides  on  its  action;  according  to  the  information  given,  to  the  situ- 
ation of  the  groimd,  to  the  plans  and  estimates  for  the  house,  it  may  refuse 
the  loan  or  require  from  the  borrrower  a  supplementars  guarantee  in 
excess  of  the  obligatory  fifth.  Nothing  remains  but  to  drawn  up  the  loan 
contract,  and  to  call  the  borrower  before  the  notary  for  signature. 
i  (E)  Grant  of  the  Loan.  —  The  loan  may  be  granted  in  one  oftwoways, 
-either  as  an  ordinarv^  loan  or  by  opening  a  credit  account.  The  first  is 
asual  in  the  case  of  ptuchase  of  ground  or  of  a  house  already  built ;  the  whole 
sum  is  placed  by  the  society  in  the  hands  of  the  notary  who  conducts  the 
sale.  But,  when  a  house  is  to  be  built,  a  credit  account  is  opened  ;  the 
inoney  is  not  handed  directly  to  the  borrower,  but  temporarily^  placed  in  the 
^society's  safe,  and  advanced  as  required  to  the  builders  in  charge  of  the 
works  :  the  last  tenth  must  be  paid  when  the  house  is  completely  finished 
and  occupied  by  the  borrowers. 

In  this  case  a  credit  account  is  opened  before  a  notary  between  the  lend- 
er and  the  borrower.  The  presence  of  a  notary  is  indispensable  because  of 
the  constitution  of  the  mortgage.  The  societj^'s  mortgage  must  be  given 
preference  and  be  regarded  as  a  first  mortgage ;  no  preference  or  an>  other 
.•mortgage  may  take  precedence  of  it. 

;  -V  In  the  deed  the  society  declares  that  it  has  opened  a  credit  account  to 
a  certain  amotmt  with  the  borrower,  with  a  view  to  the  building  of  a  house 
or  the  purchase  of  land  or  a  house,  and  with  the  view  to  pavTnent  of  a  prem- 
ium of  insurance.  The  borrower  on  his  part  acknowledges  that  he  owes 
to  the  society  a  fixed  sum  bearing  interest. 

It  is  plain  that  this  opening  of  a  credit  account  involves  the  payment  of 
interest  by  the  borrower  ;  the  rate  on  loans  to  private  indi\'idiials  must  not 
exceed  3  V2  °o  ^^^  certain  societies,  such  as  the  cheap  dwelling  house 
society  of  Seine-et-Oise  content  themselves  with  only  3  %.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  rate  of  2%,  at  which  the  societies  borrow  from  the  State, 
and  that  of  3  V2  %»  ^t  which  they  lend  to  private  persons,  is  a  considerable 
sovurce of  income  for  them:  on  100,000  frs.  the  society  thus  makes  1,500 
frs.  profit  :  with  increased  business,  and  making  200  loans  of  5,000  frs. 
each  it  will  gain  15,000  frs.,  more  than  suflicient  to  cover  its  general  expenses. 

(F)  Repayment  of  the  Loan.  —  The  borrower  fi:xes  the  date  of  repay- 
ment, subject  however  to  certain  limitations.  The  time  allowed  must  not 
exceed  25  years  and  the  whole  must  be  repaid  by  the  time  that  the  borrower 
attains  the  age  of  65.  Repayment  may  be  made  in  5,  10,  15,  20  or  25  years  ; 
a  man  of  40  may  be  allowed  25  years,  but  a  man  of  55  must  pay  all  within 
10  years.     Payment  is  generalh*  made  in  monthly  instalments  ;  they  may 
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also  be  (quarterly  or  even  annual,  and  are  so  calculated  as  to  pay  off  at  onC?e 
the  capital  borrowed,  the  insurance  premium  and  the  interest.  Borrowers 
are  not  obliged  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  every  3'ear ;  their  monthly  payments  may 
exceed  the  minimum  fixed,  but  they  must  not  make  largei  payments  in 
order  to  postpone  future  payments  or  to  reduce  them  below  the  minimum 
stipulated.  Borrowers  may  even  pay  the  whole  sum  in  advance,  in  which 
case  the  insurance  policy  is  cancelled  at  the  date  of  next  maturity  and  a  sum 
equal  to  the  premium  reserve  at  that  date  is  paid  to  the  borrower. 

At  the  time  of  paying  his  first  monthly  instalment  each  borrower 
receives  a  pass  book  in  w-hich  are  entered  the  conditions  of  the  loan, 
the  amount  of  money  advanced  by  the  society  and  particulars  of  the 
])ayments  made  by  himself.  Every  December  these  books  are  sent  to  the 
society  for  the  calculation  of  interest  and  balancing  of  the  account ;  the  sum 
due  is  added  to  the  year's  interest,  payments  made  are  deducted  and  the 
balance  carried  forward.  Thus  a  workman  may  himself  check  the  accounts 
of  the  society  and  ascertain  the  decrease  of  his  debt  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  his  payments. 

Repayment  of  loans  may  in  the  following  cases  be  exacted  at  once  ; 
if  two  monthly  instalments  have  not  been  paid,  or  if  a  demand  for  payment 
receives  no  attention  for  eight  days,  if  a  tax  has  been  imposed  on  the  capital 
or  interest  of  the  credit,  if  the  mortgage  is  not  a  first  mortgage,  if  the  pro- 
perty mortgaged  has  been  distrained  or  divided,  deteriorated  or  neglected, 
transformed  or  used  for  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors,  if  the  debtor  lets  the 
holding  before  total  repayment,  and  without  the  authorisation  of  the  society, 
if  the  house  is  not  built  at  the  date  fixed  and  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
and  estimates  submitted  to  the  society  (i)  ;  if  an}-  clause  in  the  loan  con- 
tract has  been  violated,  or  if  the  life  insurance  has  been  annulled  or  cancelled 
for  an}^  reason  whatever.  Power  to  exact  payment  is  conferred  by  the  mere 
fact  of  the  occurrence  of  one  of  these  cases  ;  the  society  may  then  claim 
from  the  in,surance  society  the  value  of  the  life  insurance  policy. 


§  5.  The  credit  society  in  it.s  relation  to  cheap  dwelli>:g 

HOUSE    societies. 

^Mortgage  loans  to  individuals  constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  transac- 
tions of  real  estate  credit  societies,  but  they  may  also  advance  money  to 
cheap  dwelling  hou,se  societies,  co-operative  or  otherwi.se. 

(A)  Advances  to  Cheap  Duelling  House  Societies.  —  As  a  general 
rule  authorised  cheap  dwelling  house  societies  under  any  form,  provided 
that  their  transactions  come  within  thelimitsof  thelaw,  may  borrow  money 

(i)  Eventually  the  real  estate  may  be  altered  or  increased  without  loss  of  the 
legal  advantages,  on  condition  that  the  resulting  expenses  do  not  exceed  by  more  than 
one  tenth  the  legal  maxinumi  pre\ailing  in  the  commune  where  the  real  estate  is 
situated. 
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from  real  estate  credit  societies,  not  however  to  be  invested  directly  but 
to  be  passed  on  as  mortgage  loans  to  individuals. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  loans  from  real  estate  credit  societies  to  cheap 
dwelling  house  societies  is  fixed  by  the  decree  of  May  3rd.,  1913  :  it 
must  not  exceed  3  ^o-  In  practice,  these  societies  only  exceptionally 
engage  in  mortgage  credit  transactions. 

(B)  Advances  to  Co-opei ative  Cheap  Du-elling  House  Societies.  —  In 
view^  of  the  fact  that,  though  pursuing  different  methods,  real  estate  credit 
societies  and  co-operative  cheap  dwelling  house  societies  are  working  for  the 
same  object,  that  of  the  acquisition  of  real  estate  b>  persons  of  small  means, 
the  law  of  December  23rd.,  1912  decides  that  both  shall  be  under  the  same 
regulations.  These  co-operative  societies  may  therefore  have  the  benefit  of 
loans  from  the  State,  at  the  reduced  rate  of  interest  of  2  \,  for  transactions 
in  conformity  with  the  law,  pro\-ided  that  the>  satisfy  the  following 
conditions : 

Their  share  capital  must  not  be  less  than  25,000  frs.  paid  up,  and,  tor 
greater  securit>  for  the  annual  paA.inents  by  instalments  of  the  loan,  the 
guarantee  of  a  solvent  peison  or  that  of  the  commune  or  department  must 
be  obtained.  Advances  are  made  for  individual  mortgage  loans,  or  for  the 
erection  of  self  contained  houses  to  be  let  and  eventually  sold.  The  share- 
holders of  the  co-operative  society  must  pay  one  fifth  on  their  shares,  re- 
presenting the  value  of  the  land  allotted  to  them ;  they  must  also  take  out 
a  temporary  life  insurance  policy,  and  obtain  a  Government  certificate  de- 
claring that  they  comply  with  the  conditions  prescribed  b}-  the  law ;  the 
co-operative  society  receives  a  mortgage  on  the  land  or  building  for  which 
the  loan  was  granted. 

The  power  of  borro  w  ing  is  slightly  restricted;  the  half  of  the  capital  which 
is  still  impaid  cannot  be  security  for  it,  because  the  capital  of  co-operative 
societies  is  essentially  variable  ;  nor  can  the  credit  on  the  first  mortgage  up 
to  */ioths.  of  the  purchase  money,  because  in  co-operative  societies  holders  of 
mortgage  loans  cannot  become  proprietors  till  their  shares  are  all  paid  up. 
The  amount  of  the  loans  is  calculated  according  to  the  amount  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  Government  guaranteed  securities  belonging  to  the  society  and 
deposited  in  the  Deposit  and  Consignment  Bank,  the  premium  life  insur- 
ance reserve,  where  the  .societ>  has  advanced  premiums,  "jo  ths.  of  the 
purchase  money  or  the  cost  price  of  the  real  estate,  at  least  one  fifth  of  which 
is  represented  by  the  paATnent  of  shares  subscribed.  The  real  estate  is 
mortgaged  for  the  benefit  of  the  commune  or  department. 

All  these  conditions  ha\'ing  been  satisfied,  the  State  will  grant  loans 
directly  as  to  the  real  estate  credit  societies.  But  this  is  not  the  only  way 
in  which  the  co-operative  societies  can  raise  money;  anothei  means  was  giv- 
en to  them  by  the  law  of  December  23rd.,  191 2. 

By  this  law,  real  estate  credit  societies  may  grant  loans  to  co-operative 
societies  with  a  view  to  the  purchase  of  fields  or  gardens,  and  the  purchase 
or  erection  of  cheap  dwellings  ;  these  loans  ma}  enable  co-operative  societies 
themselves  to  build  private  houses  for  those  of  their  members  who  possess 
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one  fifth  of  the  value  of  the  land  or  house,  whose  lives  are  insured,  who  pos- 
sess Government  certificates,  and  can  produce,  if  necessary,  a  certificate  of 
salubrity.  But  the  loans  must  not  exceed  four-fifths  of  the  value  of  the 
real  estate  allotted  to  the  members. 

Under  the  same  circumstances,  the  real  estate  credit  societies  may 
grant  mortgage  loans  to  co-operative  societies  for  their  business  of  lease 
with  promise  of  sale,  provided  the  value  of  the  real  estate  is  represented 
by  at  least  one  fifth  of  the  paid  up  shares. 

Lastly  it  has  been  asked  whether  credit  societies  might  not  give  their 
assistance  in  increasing  the  value  of  a  tenement  house.  A  favourable 
decision  was  given  by  the  law  of  December  23rd.,  191 2,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  tenement  houses  for  numerous  families.  Real  estate  credit  societies  may 
in  the  third  place  lend  to  co-operative  societies  desiring  to  purchase  or 
build  tenement  houses  if  the  following  two  conditions  are  satisfied :  i .  that 
the  shareholders  in  the  co-operative  society  have  at  least  three  children  at 
the  time  of  their  first  purchase  of  shares ;  2.  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
lodgings  in  the  tenement  house  are  let  to  shareholders  or  their  families. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  loans  to  co-operative  building  societies  must  not 
exceed  2  ^2  %■  '^^^  1^^"  ^s  made  by  means  of  the  opening  of  a  credit  ac- 
count. The  co-operative  society  hires  houses  or  land  at  a  minimum  rate 
of  3  14  %'  ^^d  requires  from  every  lodger  a  monthly  sum,  as  rent  and  in 
payment  for  his  shares,  equal  to  the  monthly  instalment  that  would  have 
to  be  paid  by  the  co-operative  society  to  the  credit  society  on  account  of  the 
sum  due  to  the  lodger  if  the  interest  were  calculated  at  3  y,  %  instead 
of  2  1/2  %. 

This  working  in  concert  of  co-operative  ch'eap  dwelling  house  societies 
and  real  estate  credit  societies  is  of  good  augury  for  the  acquisition  of  small 
holdings  ;the  one  society  being  supplementary  to  the  other  :  the  co-oper- 
ative societies  benefit  their  members  by  enabling  them  to  purchase  land 
at  a  low  price,  act  as  intermediaries  between  the  borrowers  and  the  credit 
societies  both  as  regards  loans  and  the  payment  of  monthly  instalments. 
Their  part  in  a  social  point  of  view  is  therefore  of  great  importance  as  is 
proved  in  practice  every  day.  As  evidence  may  be  adduced  the  real  estate 
credit  society  of  I,oir-et-Cher  which  has  lent  40,000  francs  to  the  Blois 
Homestead  Society  which  is  a  Co-operative  Cheap  Dwelling  House  Society 


{To  be  continued). 
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THE  GREAT  AGRARIAN  REFOR^I  AXD  ITS  RESULTS  : 
FROM  1907  TO  1914. 

{Continued)    (i). 


§  6.  Results  of  agrarian  reorganisation  in  russl\,  between  1907 

AND   JANUARY  ISt.,   I9I4. 

A.  Statistics  of  Applications  for  tfie  Intervention 
of  the  District  Land  Commissions  between  1907  and  1914. 

From  the  date  of  the  first  appHcation  of  the  legislative  measures  in 
which  the  new  land  reform  consists  (winter  1906- 1907)  to  the  first  of  Januar\- 
last  year,  the  total  number  of  farmers  who  had  appealed  to  the  Agrarian 
Gjmmissions  for  am-  kind  of  agrarian  reorganisation  was  5,032,780.  These 
may  be  divided  as  follows,  according  to  their  social  status  : 

Peasants 4,965,  {44     applications  (2) 

Small  Landholders,  not  Peasants 58,531  » 

Other  Landholders 8,805  '* 


Total   ."  .    .     5,032,780     applications. 

(i)  5?ee  the  number  of  this  Bulletin  for  June.  1915. 

(2)  Unless  otherwise  stated,  all  the  figures  given  in  this  section  are  taken  from  the  "  Of- 
ficial Report  of  the  Work  of  the  Land  Commissions  up  to  January  ist.,  1914  "  (OrieTHUH 
CB-fea'feHiH  o  ;x1iKTe.ibH0CTn  seM-ieycTpoHTeabHux-B  KOMMifciii  Ha  r  HHBapa  1914). 
published  by  the  General  Management  of  .Agriculture  and  .Agrarian  Organi'vition  (Petrograd, 
191.1K  Let  us  observe,  in  this  convection,  that  as  a  result  of  the  adoption,  since  1912,  of  new 
principles,  in  the  valuation  of  statistical  data  (those  indicated  by  us  in  §  5)  and  the  modification 
of  the  statistical  data  for  the  preceding  years  in  conformity  with  these  new  principle's,  there  are 
necessarily  differences  betu-een  the  data  publi<^hed  before  and  after  that  year.  Of  course  these 
differences  are  merely  apparent  and  solely  due  to  a  different  interpretation  of  the  \-arious 
headings,  always  very  condensed,   under  which    the   figures  are   grouped. 
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If  we  classify  the  applications  presented  by  feasants  alone  according 
to  the  year  in  which  they  were  presented,  showing  for  each  year  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  applications  as  multiple  of  the  number  of  those  of  the  first 
year,  we  obtain  the  following  figures  : 

Table  I.  —  Applications  for  Agrarian  Reorganisation 
presented  by  Peasants  between  1907  and  1914. 


Number 
of   Applications  Presented 


Increase,  Shown  as  Multiple  of 
the  Number  Presented  in  the 
First  Year 


1907 
1908 
1909 
I910 
I9II 
1912 
I913 


219,332 
380,691 
704.964 
630,347 
678,143 
1,226,225 
1,105,742 


I 

1-73 
3.21 
3.00 
3.08 

5-57 
5.00 


Ivct  US  observe  once  for  all  that  in  this  table,  as  in  all  those  that  follow, 
the  number  of  applications  presented  by  groups  ("  Mirs  ",  villages,  fractions 
of  villages  etc.)  represent  the  number  of  "  hearths  "  in  each  group.  If, 
for  example,  a  village  with  twenty  "  hearths  "  applies  for  an}-  work  of  agrar- 
ian reorganisation  to  be  carried  out,  we  have  twenty  applications,  even  if 
onl}^  one  application  is  presented  in  the  name  of  all  the  twenty  heads  of 
families  concerned. 

Classifying  the  applications  according  to  the  class  of  work  to  be  carried 
out,  we  get  the  following  results  : 

Table  II.  — ■  Agrarian  Operations  Requested  by  the  Peasants  between 

1907  and  I 914 


Nature  of  Operations  and  Number  by  which  they  are  Indicated 
(Cfr.  §  4) 


Number  of  Applications 
(i.  e.  "  Hearths") 


Real  Number 


Percentage 


I.  Separation  of  Entire  Villages 

II.  Fractions  of  Villages.        

III.  Isolated  "  Hearths  " 

IV.  General    Division    of    "  Mir "    Land    into    Individual 

Holdings.  ...        

V.   Division  of  Land  among  Peasants    and    other    Indi- 
vidual Owners    .        

VI.  Division  of  Land  held  Collectively  among  I'easants . 

VII.  Readjustment  of  Land  not  Allotted 

VIII.    Elimination  of  Ivnclaves 


Total   . 


1,557.913 

31-4 

166,414 

3-4 

706,792 

14.2 

1,526,441 

30-7 

108,634 

2.2 

200,531 

4.0 

450,064 

91 

248,655 

5-0 

4,965,444 
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Only  considering  here  the  fundamental  operations  of  agrarian  reorgan- 
isation mentioned  in  §  4,  we  find  that  the  applications  for  such  operations 
represented  alone  about  four  fifths  (to  be  precise  about  79.7  ^q)  of  all  those 
addressed  to  the  Agrarian  Commissions. 

We  find  also  that  the  number  of  applications  for  collective  agrarian  re- 
organisation (operations  I  and  II),  34.8  '^.q  oi  the  total  number,  is  appreci- 
ably less  than  that  of  the  applications  for  individual  agrarian  reorganisation 
(operations  III  and  IV),  representing  alone  44.9  °o-  This  absolutely  contra- 
dicts the  assertion  of  the  opponents  of  the  reform,  mentioned  above,  that 
the  Russian  p>eople  could  never  be  induced  to  give  up  the  system  of 
collective  ownership  of  land  as  it  existed  in  the  traditional  organisation  of  the 
Mir.  And  the  contradiction  is  found  to  be  more  marked  when  we  consider 
the  total  number  of  applications  instead  of  the  percentages. 

Indeed  the  Table  shows  that  of  5,000,000  heads  of  families  (in  round 
numbers)  who  have  made  application  to  the  Agrarian  Commissions,  43  ^,, 
or  2,250,000,  asked  that  the  "  nadiels  "  should  be  reorganised  as  individual 
holdings.  TvO  these,  3,500,000  (i)  must  be  added,  who,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
no  division  of  the  "  nadiels  "  had  been  made  since  1861,  were  at  the  date  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  new  reform,  ipso  facto  owners  of  their  respective 
lots  (cfr.  §  4).  The  total  number  of  peasant  "  hearths  "  on  January  ist.,  1914 
was  estimated  at  13,000,000  (2).  This  means  that  already,  only  seven  years 
since  the  reform  began,  44.2  ''o  of  all  the  peasants  of  the  provinces  to  which 
the  reform  has  been  extended  have  abandoned  the  system  of  collective 
property,  and  that  without  any  difficulty,  since  the  number  of  those  who 
have  themselves  made  application  for  the  purpose  is  considerably  in  excess 
of  that  of  the  peasants  who  have  remained  faithful  to  the  collective 
principle. 

Let  us  now  go  on  to  consider  the  work  done  by  the  Agrarian  Commiss- 
ions, examining  it  in  the  order  indicated  at  the  end  of  the  last  section. 

B.  Statistics  of  the  Agrarian  Operations  for  which  Preliminary  Drafts 
have  been  made  by  the  Organising  Commissioners  of  the  District  Commissions. 

Of  the  4,965,444  reorganisation  operations  applied  for  by  peasants 
alone  by  January  ist.  of  last  year,  2,862,064  had  reached  the  first  preliminary 
stage,  that  is  to  say  the  first  sketch  had  been  drafted  b\  the  organising  com- 
missioners and  submitted  by  them  to  the  District  Commissions. 

Classifynng  these  operations  according  to  the  different  y'^ars,  we  get 
the  following  table  in  which  we  show  for  each  year  also  the  area  in  decia- 
tines  (1.0925  ha.)  of  the  land  affected  by  the  operations  : 


(i)  Exactly  3,489,898.  See  the  Pamphlet :  "I,a  reforme  agraire  en  Russie  ",  pxiblL-hed  bj- 
the  Russian  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Pari-,  p.  16. 

(2)SeeB-fecTniiKi,  cPiiHaHcoHij.  iipOMbiniaeHHOCTit  11  Toi>rnB.Ti[.of  April  sth.,  191  =  , 
Xo.  II,  pag.  481. 
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Table  III.  —  Agrarian  Reorganisation  Operations 
in  the  First  Preliminary  Stage,  and  the  Area  of  the  Land  Affected. 


Number  of  Proposals 
(that  is  of  "hearths") 

Area 

of  I^nd  Corresponding 

(in  Deciatines) 

47,646 

578,989 

118,903 

1,094,628 

326,857 

2,974,604 

415,692 

3,896,934 

403,795 

3,702,566' 

741.473 

6,625,580 

807,698 

6,854,480 

2,862,064 

25,727,781 

1907  .  . 

1908  .  . 

1909  .  . 

1910  .  . 

1911  .  . 

1912  .  . 

1913  .  . 
I907-I9I4 


In  order  to  show  the  work  thus  accomplished  in  seven  years,  let  us  ob- 
serve that  the  total  area  affected  by  these  2,862,064  preliminary  proposals 
is  almost  equal  to  the  total  area  cultivated  in  the  whole  of  the  German  Em- 
pire (23,591,900  deciatines)  and  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Denmark  (2,361,500 
deciatines)  (i). 

In  order  better  to  show  the  activity  of  the  organising  commissioners, 
which  increases  from  year  to  year,  let  tis  take  as  units  both  the  number  of 
proposals  outlined  in  the  first  year  of  the  reform  and  the  number  of  the  decia- 
tines affected.  The  work  accomplished  in  the  later  years  would  then  be 
represented  by  the  following  multiples  : 


Table  IV.  —  Operations  Effected  by  the  Organising  Commissioners 
{In  Multiples  of  the  Work  Accomplished  in  1907). 


1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913- 


(i)  See  the  "  Collection  of  Statistical  and  Economic  Infonnation  in  regard  to  Agricultural 
Industry  in  Russia  and  in  other  Countries  "  ((!'r,opuiiKi.  CTaTiiCTiiKO-HKOHOMiiHOcKiixi. 
CB'ii;it>iiiii  no  cejiijCKOMV  xo:uiftc'iny),  published  hy  the  Genenil  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Agrarian  Organisation.     Vlllth    Year  (1915),  p.  2. 


Number 
Proposals 

Deciatines 
Affected. 

I 

I 

2-3 

1.8 

6.3 

5.1 

8.7 

6.4 

7.4 

6.7 

15.6 

11.4 

17.0 

11.8 
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This  continual  progressive  increase  of  the  work  executed,  the  more 
remarkable  as  it  far  exceeds  that  of  the  applications  shown  in  Table  I,  is 
due  in  the  first  place  to  the  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  Agrarian 
Commissions  and  organising  commissioners.  In  igo8  the  number  of  the 
latter  was  still  only  863  in  all.  In  1913  it  was  more  than  3,104.  Of  course 
the  more  considerable  experience  the  commissioners  of  agrarian  operations 
acquire  from  year  to  year  contributes  also  to  the  acceleration  of  the  work. 

In  the  following  table,  the  prehminar\- proposals  drafted  are  classified 
according  to  the  kind  of  operations  the  peasants  desire,  the  various  kinds 
of  agrarian  operations  contemplated  in  the  law  being  shown  in  decreasing 
order  of  the  number  of  "  hearths  "  the  land  of  which  is  affected  by  the 
preliminary  work  of  the  organising  commissioners. 


Table  V.  —  Classification  of  the  Proposals  for  Agrarian  Reorganisation 
Drafted  between  1907  and  191 4. 


Kind  and  Number  of  Operations                   '_ 
(Cfr.  §  4) 

Proposals 

Drafted 

Area  Corrisponding 

Total 
Number  of 
"Hearths" 

Percentage 

of 

Total 

Decia  tines 

Percentage 

of 

Total 

I. 

Separation  of  Entire  Villages    ... 

967,995 

33-8 

8,872,586 

34-5 

IV. 

General  Allotment  of  "  Mir"  Land  . 

939,507 

32.8 

9,308,637 

36.2 

UI. 

Separation    of  Isolated  "  Hearths  "  .    . 

407.417 

14.2 

4,254,213 

16.6 

vn. 

Readjustment  of  Land  not  Alloted    . 

187,660 

6.5 

623,130 

2.3 

Vni.  Elimination  of  Enclaves 

164,168 

5-7 

1,003,178 

3-9 

VI. 

Division  of  Land  held  collectively  among 
Peasants  and  other  Individual  Holders 

77.531 

2.8 

765,419 

3.0 

II. 

Separation  of  Fractions  of  VUlages    . 

76,141 

2.7 

802,895 

3-1 

V. 

Division    of    Land    Held    Collectively 
among  Peasants 

Total    .    .    . 

41.645 

1-5 

107,723 

0.4 

2.862,064 

1 00.0 

25,727,781 

100.0 

To  sum  up  then,  of  4,965,444  applications  for  intervention  presented 
to  them  in  these  seven  years  by  peasants  alone,  the  agrarian  commissions 
have  succeeded  in  the  preUminary  examination  of  2,862,064  or  57  °o- 
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C.  Statistics  of  Schemes  of  Agrarian  Reorganisation  Definitely  Arranged 
(or  by  the"  Technical  Expeditions"  of  the  District  Agrarian  Commissions. 

Of  the  2,862,064  preliminary  drafts  made,  as  we  have  just  seen,  by  the 
organising  commissioners  since  the  reform  began,  2,040,606  had  by  January 
1st.,  1914  reached  the  second  preliminary  stage,  that  is  to  say,  after  having 
been  examined  by  the  District  Agrarian  Commissions  and  forwarded  to  the 
technical  expeditions  of  these  Commissions,  these  2,040,606  drafts  had 
been  studied  in  detail,  marked  off  on  the  soil  itself  according  to  the  plans, 
submitted  to  the  parties  concerned  and  then  sent  to  the  Commissions  in 
their  definite  form.  In  other  words  71.3  %  of  the  proposals  drafted  have 
been  given  definite  form  during  the  period  with  which  we  are  concerned. 

The  area  of  the  land  affected  b}'  the  2,862,064  drafts  was,  as  we  saw, 
25,727,781  deciatines.  That  affected  by  the  definite  proposals  was  70.0  %  of 
this  number,  that  is  17,944,648  deciatines,  an  area  nearly  equal  to  the 
total  area  of  all  the  cultivated  land  of  »Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  following  table  shows  the  operations  of  the  technical  expeditions 
for  each  vear  with  the  number  of  deciatines  affected. 


Table  VI.  — Proposals  Definitely  Elaborated  by  the  Agrarian  Commissions 
and  Area  of  the  Land  Affeccted. 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
191 1 
1912 
191 3 


1907-1914 2,040,606  17,944,648 


If  we  now  classify  these  proposals  according  to  the  kind  of  agrarian 
operation,  we  get  the  results  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which  we  also 
give  the  number  of  deciatines  affected  in  each  case. 


Proposals 
Elaborated 

Area  Affected 

26,356 

262,943 

86,381 

789,502 

252,294 

2,356,615 

345,316 

3,150,825 

361,150 

3,270,989 

431,735 

3,705,562 

537,174 

4,408,212 
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Table  VII.  —  Classification  of  the  Proposals  for  Agrarian  Reorganisation 
Definitely  Elaborated  between  1907  and  1914,  according  to  the  class  of 
Operations. 


Kind  and  Number  of  Operation 

1      PTopoertls  Elaborated 

.\rea  .\fiected 

i 

Per- 

Per- 

(C£r. S  4.) 

1   Total  Number 

1 

centage 

Decia  tines 

centage 

of  -Hearths  ■' 

Total 

Total 

IV. 

General  Division  of   'Mir"  Land.    .    . 

704.307 

34-5 

6,969,094 

38.9 

I. 

Separation  of  Entire  Villages  .... 

,           682,360 

33-4 

5,868,343 

32.7 

III. 

=              Isolated   '•  Hearths  "     . 

310,163 

I5-I 

3,225,043 

17-9 

VII. 

Readjustment  of  Land  not  Allotted   . 

125,125 

6.1 

312,116 

1.8 

vm. 

Elimination  of  Enclaves 

"6,387 

5.8 

619,202 

3-4 

IL 

Separation  of  Fractions  of  Villages. 

5S,724 

2.9 

609,096 

3-4 

VI. 

Division  of  Land  Held  Collectively  a- 

mong  Peasants 

23,105 

1.2 

275,"42 

1-5 

V. 

Division  of  Land  amcHig  Peasants  and 

other  Individual  Owners 

Total  .    .    . 

20,435 

I.O 

65,812 

0.4 

! 

■    2,040,606 

lOO.O  ' 

17,944.648 

'     lOO.O 

As  we  see  from  the  foregoing  tables,  the  work  of  the  "technical  expedi- 
tions "  of  the  Agrarian  Commissions  is  by  no  means  less  than  that  of  the 
organising  experts  who  first  draft  the  proposals  for  readjustment  of  land. 
In  fact,  notwithstanding  the  considerable  increase  both  in  the  number  of 
applications  for  intervention  presented  by  the  peasants  (Table  I)  and  of  the 
proposals  preliminary  drafted  (Tables  III  and  IV),  the  technical  expeditions 
have  none  the  less  succeeded  in  intensif^-ing  their  action  in  a  still  more 
remarkable  degree  (i),  as  we  see  from  the  following  table  : 

Table  VIII.  —  Definite  Proposals  Elaborated  by  the  Agrarian  Expeditions. 


Years 

1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
igii. 
1912. 
1913- 


Percentage 
of  the  Number 
of  Applications 
for   Intervention 

Percentage 

of  the  Number 

of  the  first  Drafts 

12. 1 

18.S 

55.S 
70.1 

27.9 
56.3 
40.7 

74.0 
78.1 
Si. 6 

39.0 

73-2 

41. 1 

71.3 

(i)  Let  us  ob6er\e  in  this  connection  that  the  task  entrusted  to  the  "technical  exped- 
itions "  is  incontestably  the  most  complicated,  the  lengthiest  and  most  difficult  of  all  those 
entrusted  to  any  of  the  ho<iies  charged  to  carry  out  the  reform,  since  it  includes  the  detailed 
marking  out  on  the  soil  itself  according  to  the  plan  of  all  the  readjustment  operations  carried  out . 
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If  it  has  been  possible  to  succeed  in  such  an  effort  it  is  in  the  first  j)lace  to 
the  Government  the  merit  is  due,  for  by  the  foundation  of  special  schools  (i) 
it  has  rendered  possible  a  continuous  progressive  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  technical  employees  attached  to  the  Agrarian  Commissions.  In  1907 
there  were  only  650  employees  ;  in  1908  their  number  had  increased  to  1,300 ; 
in  1909  to  3,271,  in  1910  to  5.085,  in  1911  to  5,450,  in  1912  to  5,897,  and  at 
last  in  T913  it  had  reached  6,397  or  very  nearly  ten  times  what  it  was 
seven  years  before.  Let  us  now  consider  the  last  stage  of  the  action  of  the 
Agrarian  Commissions. 


D.  Statistics  of  Proposals  for  Agrarian  Reorganisation  Definitely 
Approved  hy  the  Provincial  Commissions  and  thus  Legalised. 

Of  the  2,040,606  proposals  for  agrarian  reorganisation  definitely  elab- 
orated, as  we  have  just  seen,  by  the  District  Commissions  and  submitted 
by  them  for  the  approval  of  the  Provincial  Commissions,  1,493,968  in  the 
period  we  are  considering  had  reached  the  third  and  final  preliminary  stage, 
that  is  to  say  they  had  been  approved  by  the  Pro\'incial  Commissions  and 
had  thus  been  legalised.  This  means  that  these  Commissions  have  examined 
in  detail  and  definitely  approved  73.4  %  of  all  the  proposals  submitted 
to  them. 

The  area  of  the  land  affected  by  the  2,040,606  proposals  elaborated  by 
the  District  Commissions  was  17,944,648  deciatines.  That  affected  by  the 
proposals  definitely  approved  was  72.2  %  of  this,  or  12,925,317  deciatines, 
and  was  very  nearly  equal  to  the  total  area  cultivated  in  Italy  and  Greece. 

We  give  in  the  following  table  the  number  of  proposals  approved  by  the 
Provincial  Commissions  each  vear  with  the  number  of  deciatines  affected  ; 


Table  IX.  —  Proposals  for  Agrarian  Reorganisation  Definitely 
Approved  by  the  Provincial  Agrarian  Commissions  between  1907  and  1914. 


1907  .  .  . 

1908  .  .  . 

1909  .  .  . 

1910  .  .  . 

1911  .  .  . 

1912  .  .  . 

1913  .  •  • 

1907-1914 


(i)  Cfr.  Prbyer,  W.  D.     Die  ru^sische  As^rarreforni,  pp.  242  et  seqq. 


Proposals 
Approved 

Area 
Affected 

Deciatines 

12,611 

132,448 

60,014 

571,440 

205,082 

1.858,444 

262,439 

2,300,845 

319,084 

2,952,433 

248,164 

2,132,128 

386,574 

2,977,579 

1,493,968 

12,925.317 
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ClassifjTiig  these  proposals  definitely  approved  according  to  the 
character  of  the  agrarian  reorganisation  operations,  we  get  the  following 
table : 

Table  X.  —  Distribution  of  the  Reorganisation  Proposals  Definitely 
Apf>roved  by  the  Provincial  Commissiofts  butueen  igoj  and  1914, 
according  to  tlw  Character  of  the  Agrarian  Operations. 


Kind  and  Xtunber  of  Operations 
(Cfr.  §  4.) 


Proposals  Approved 

Area  Affected 

Total  Xumber 
of  *"  Hearths  " 

Percent- 
age 
of       . 
Total 

Dedatines 

Percent- 
age 

Total 

565.199 

37-8 

5,567.299 

431 

470.343 

31-5 

3,755.241 

29.1 

215,373 

15.8 

2,474.976 

19.I 

860 1 2 

5-?> 

207.21^ 

1.6 

70.475 

4-7 

326.4S9 

2.5 

43.794 

2.9 

450,146 

3-5 

13.987 

0.9 

53.799 

0.4 

8,285 

0.6 

89.971 

0.7 

1,493,968 

lOO.O 

12,925,317 

lOO.O 

IV.  General  Division  of  "Mir"  Land  .    . 

-    I.  Separati^xi  of  Entire  Villages .... 

m.  »  Isolated  "  Hearths ".   . 

VII.  Readjustment  of  Land  not  Allotted  . 

Vm.  Elimination  of  Enclaves 

n.  Separation  of  Fractions  of  Villages    . 

V.  Division  of  Land  among  Peasants  and 
other  Individual  Owners 

VI.  Division    of  Land   Held    Collectively 
among  Peasants 

*  Total   .    .    . 


In  view  of  the  quite  special  importance  the  new  reform  gives  to  indivnd- 
"ual  agrarian  reorganisation,  in  the  following  table  we  shall  indicate  the 
importance  of  the  proposals  for  this  kind  of  reorganisation  in  the  whole 
number  definitely  approved. 
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Table  XI.  — -  Statistics  of  Proposals  jor  Individual  Agrarian  Reorganisation 

Approved  by  the  Provincial  Commissions  between  1907  ajid  1914.  - 


Proposals  for  Agricultural  Reorganization  Approved 

Kind  and  Number 

Number  of  Proposals  ("Hearths")  '                     Area  Aifected      ' 

of 

Operations 

(Cfr.  §  4) 

Total 

Individual 
Reorganization 

Total 

Individual 
Reorganization 

Total 
Number 

Percentage 

of 

ToUl 

Total 
Number 

Percentage 

of 

Total 

IV.  General     Allotment 
of  "Mir"  Land.    . 

III.  Separation  of  Isolat- 
ed "  Hearths  "   .    . 

I.  Separation  of  Entire 
Villages 

II.  Separation  of  Frac- 
tions of  Villages    . 

V.  Division     of    Land 
Among  Peasant  and 
other  Individual 
Owners 

VI.  Division     of    Land 
Held      Collectively 
Among  Peasants    . 

VII.    Readjustment      of 
Land  not  Allotted. 

VIII.  Elimination  of   En- 
claves  

565,199 

235,373 

470,343 

43.794 

13,987 

8,285 
86,512 
70.475 

562,713 

235,373 

14,017 

6,881 

3,734 

7,595 
10,496 

3,283 

99-5 

lOO.O 

2.9 

15-7 

26.6 

■ 

91.7 
4.6 

5,567,299 

2,474,976 

3,755,421 

450,146 

53,799 

89,971 
207,216 
326,489 

- 
5,542,622 

2,473,582 

100,419 

65,349 

8,994 

57,355 
36,460 
27,071 

99.5 
99-9, 

2.7 
14-5 

16.7 

63-7 
17.6 

8.3 

Total   .    .    , 

\                  \                  \                     1 
1,493,9681   844,092!       56.5   :i2,925,3i7    8,311,852 

643 

Let  us  finalh  complete  this  series  of  statistical  tables  by  the  following, 
intended  to  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  progress  made  in  the  work 
of  agrarian  reorganisation  both  as  regards  the  various  classes  of  operations 
included  in  the  work  and  the  stage  reached  by  them  on  the  first  of  January, 
1914.  With  this  table  we  give  a  diagram  to  show  the  stage  of  advancement 
of  these  operations  at  the  above  date,  in  each  of  the  forty  seven  European 
provinces  of  the  Empire  in  which  the  agrarian  reform  of  1906  has  been 
applied. 


s  of  Reorganization  Definitely  Approved 


Deciatincs 


Works  of  Indi\-idual  Works  of  Collective 

Reorganization  Reorganization 


Number  Deciatines  Number  Decia  tines 


J 


5,567,299  562,713     5-542,622    2.4S6        16,956 


2,474,976  235,373     2,473,582    


3,755,421   14,017       100,419  456,326     3.652,396 


450,146   6,8Si      65,349   36,^13      384=0^^ 


89,971    7,595      57,355     690       3,005 


V] 


V] 


1 

207,216 

10,496 

36,460 

76,016 

145,576 

53,799 

3,734 

8,994 

10,253 

35,713 

326,489 

3,283 

27,071 

67,192 

279,773 

12,925,317 

844,092 

S. 311,852 

649,876 

4,517,501 
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§  7.  Secondary  functions  op  the  agrarl\n  co^oiissions 

We  already  know  that  in  addition  to  the  preparation  of  the  work  of 
agrarian  reorganisation  properly  so  called,  the  Agrarian  Commissions  have 
many  duties  of  other  character  which  may  be  called  accessory.  For  want 
of  space,  we  shall  only  deal  here  and  very  briefly  with  the  two  classes  of  act- 
ivity most  intimately  associated  with  the  principal  work,  completing  it 
and  qmte  specially  facilitating  it,  the  sale  to  peasants  who  have  no  land  of 
available  land  belonging  to  the  Crown  and  the  grant  of  subsidies  and  loans 
on  favourable  conditions  intended  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  small 
landowners  from  the  ancient  system  to  that  introduced  by  the  reform 
without   too  great  expense. 

A.  Sale  to  Peasants  of  Available  Land  belonging  to  the  Croun. 

(By  Imperial  Ukase  of  August  26th.,  1906,  the  executive  authorities  of 
agrarian  reform  were  charged  to  sell  to  peasants  without  land  or  not  possess- 
ing enough  for  their  needs  that  portion  of  the  vast  domains  belonging  to 
the  Crown  in  the  fort}'  seven  provinces  of  European  Russia  to  which  the  new 
agrarian  reform  is  applicable,  which  it  is  considered  may  be  sold.  The  com- 
petent authorities  decide  together  what  land  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  peas- 
ants, and  the  Agrarian  Commissions  fix  the  favourable  conditions  under 
which  the  transfer  is  made. 

Before  sale,  the  land  is  studied  by  the  technipal  expeditions,  who,  after 
surv'e^-ing,  see  to  the  carrying  out  of  all  the  principal  works  of  improve- 
ment reqtdred,  the  construction  of  roads  to  the  holdings,  irrigation 
or  draining,  clearing,  estabhshment  of  public  services,  schools,  church- 
es, etc.  (i).  It  is  onl}'  when  this  "  preparation  "  is  completed  that  the 
areas  in  question  are  divided  into  colonisation  lots  and  transferied  by  the 
Agrarian  Commissions  to  those  apphcants  for  purchase  whom  they  consider 
best  entitled. 

The  total  area  of  the  Crown  Domains  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Agra- 
rian Commissions  since  the  Ukase  of  August  26th.,  1906,  to  be  ceded  to 
the  peasants  who  have  no  land,  has  been  627,892  deciatines  (684,332  hectares, 
a  httle  less  than  the  entire  area  of  all  the  land  cultivated  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Norway),  or  about  a  sixth  part  of  the  entire  area  of  the  land  belonging 
to  the  Crown  in  the  forty  seven  provinces  in  which  the  reform  is  apphed. 


(i)  Of  course  in  the  central  pro\'inces  this  "preparation  "  is,  as  a  rule,  lumecessary.  In 
the  East,  however,  and  especially  in  the  pro\-ince  of  Astrakhan,  where  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  land  belonging  to  the  Crown  is  reckoned  to  be  available  for  sale,  the  preparation  is  in 
e\'ery  way  similar  to  that  of  the  Siberian  and  Caucasian  colonisation  areas  described  in  our 
articles  on  "Home  Colonisation  in  the  Caucasus  from  1908  to  1 9 1 2  "  (in  the  number  of  this  Bulletin 
for  October,  1914),  and  "  Home  Colonisation  in  Siberia  in  1913  "  (in  the  number  for  March,  1915). 
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During  the  same  period,  preliminary  works  of  improvement  and  drain- 
age, as  well  as  surveys  undertaken  in  order  to  fix  the  price  of  the  land,  have 
been  carried  out  over  a  total  area  of  557,117  deciatines.  The  total  value  of 
this  enormous  area  was  fixed  at  52,533,815  roubles,  giving  an  average  estim- 
ate of  94  roubles  65  kopeks  per  deciatine  (that  is  to  say  about  252  francs 
per  hectare).  A  comparison  with  the  valuations  made  at  the  same  date  by 
the  experts  of  the  Nobles'  Land  Bank  in  connection  with  the  mortgages 
granted  by  it  (i)  or  the  average  price  per  deciatine  of  the  land  purchased 
by  peasants  through  the  medium  of  the  Peasants'  Bank  (2)  will  suffice  to 
show  how  low  the  above  estimate  is.  We  give  below  the  estimates  made 
by  the  above  banks : 

Nobles'  Bank  Peasants'  Bank 


Years 


roubles  per  Deciatine 


1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 


71 

III 

102 

121 

103 

138 

138 

128 

138 

116 

159 

112 

Of  the  555,117  deciatines  thus  "  prepared  "  between  1907  and  1914, 
358,701  were  actually  sold  to  the  peasants  for  a  total  amount  of  36,229,430 
roubles.  The  following  table  shows  how  the  amount  of  this  business  has 
varied  from  year  to  year. 

Table  XI H.  — ■  Sales  of  Available  Crown  Land  to  Peasants  without  Land. 


1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


1907-1914. 


I,and  set  apart 
to  be  Sold 
(Deciatines) 


I^and  Sold 


21,225 
230,118 
135,510 

78,507 
64,287 
68,236 
30,009 


627,892 


9,664 
45.173 
139,355 
86,541 
48,272 
10,538 
19,158 


358,701 


Price  in  Roubles 


1,149,230 

4,638,663 

15,083,665 

7,825,415 

3,845,307 
1,428,045 
2,259,105 


36,229,430 


(i)  See  the  article  "  The  Nobles'  Government  I<and  Bank,  "  in  the  number  of  this  Bulletin 
for  September,  1914. 

(2)  See  vSnellman  (G.  R.)  :  "  Agrarfragan  och  agrarreformen  i  Ryssland  "  in  the  Ekono- 
tniska  Samfundets  (i  Finland)  Tidskrift,  p.  73  (Year  1915). 
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The  progressive  decrease  observed  since  1909  both  in  the  area  set  apart 
to  be  sold  and  the  area  actually  sold  is  due  to  two  quite  different  causes  : 
On  the  one  hand,  to  the  fact  that  the  largest  areas  belonging  to  the 
Crown  are  to  be  found  in  the  provinces  of  Samara  and  Astrakhan  where 
works  of  irrigation  of  very  complete  character,  and,  consequently,  demand- 
ing considerable  time  for  their  execution  are  required,  in  order  to  render  the 
land  set  apart  for  sale  suitable  for  colonisation,  so  that,  when  once  the  areas 
with  natural  water  supply  have  been  sold,  years  have  to  pass  before  the 
remaining  areas  are  "prepared  "  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  speculation  to  which  the  low  price  of  the  land  too  often  gave  rise, 
the  Agrarian  Commissions  have  decided  only  to  sell  the  parcels  they  have 
available  to  peasants,  who,  after  they  have  cultivated  them  for  two  or  three 
years  as  simple  tenants,  show  that  they  are  firmly  decided  to  establish 
themselves  definitely  on  the  land  and  are  capable  of  working  it  in  a  really 
proper  way.  This  latter  plan  adopted  in  1911  has  of  course  temporarily 
reduced  the  amotmt  of  the  sales.  The  figures  for  the  year  1913  show  that 
this  transition  period  is  already  past  and  that,  at  the  end  of  their  pro- 
bationary period,  the  peasants  accepted  as  simple  tenants  have  been  able 
to  arrange  for  definite  purchase  of  the  land. 


B.  "  Xeii-  Establishment "  Subsidies  and  Loans. 

However  advantageous  for  the  peasants  ma}*  be  the  rearrangement  of 
the  innumerable  parcels  of  former  days  as  single  holdings,  this  operation 
none  the  less  entails,  above  all  at  the  start,  certain  sacrifices  of  an  economic 
character.  The  elimination  of  parcels  uncultivated  on  account  of  their 
remoteness  without  doubt  increases  the  area  under  cultivation ^  but  on  this 
ver\-  ground  it  means  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of  live  and 
dead  stock.  The  abolition  of  collective  pastures  and  collective  cultivation 
necessitates  enclosure  with  hedges  and  fences.  The  concentration  of  the 
holdings  as  single  farms  necessitates  transport  thither  of  the  various  farm 
buildings  formerly  scattered  over  the  numerous  parcels.  And  in  all  these 
and  many  other  cases  the  final  result  is  often  so  considerable  an  expense 
that  the  peasant,  no  longer  able  or  willing  to  meet  it,  prefers  to  renoimce 
the  benefits  of  readjustment. 

To  obviate  the  difficulty,  the  Government,  since  the  application  of  the 
reform,  has  granted  assistance  in  money  to  those  peasants  who  desire  that 
their  farms  may  be  reorganised  on  the  most  perfect  though  the  most  expens- 
ive s^'stem  contemplated  in  the  reform.  The  Agrarian  Commissions  are 
entrusted  with  the  grant  of  this  "new  establishment  assistance  ",  now 
regulated  by  law  of  June  i6th.,   191 2. 

The  "  new  estabUshment  assistance  "  takes  the  two  different  forms  of 
loans  on  favourable  terms,  that  is  long  term  loans  at  low  interest,  and 
free  grants  not  to  be  repaid. 


no 
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From  the  first  application  of  the  reform  up  to  Jamiary  ist.,  1914,  the 
total  number  of  heads  of  families  who  have  applied  for  such  assistance  under 
one  or  other  form  reached  the  figure  of  567,310.  Of  these  54  %,  that  is, 
307,365  heads  of  families  have  had  their  applications  granted  :  257,680  un- 
der the  form  of  loans  altogether  amounting  to  25,649,210  roubles  and  the 
remaining  49,685  under  that  of  free  subsidies  not  to  be  repaid,  of  a  total 
value  of  1,170,992  roubles.  The  total  amount  of  such  assistance  granted  by 
the  Government  during  the  whole  period  under  consideration  was,  therefore,. 
26,820,208  roubles,   or  71,341,753  frs. 

The  two  following  tables  give  details  of  this  assistance. 


Table  XIV.  —  Number  and  Percentage 
of  "  New  Establishment  Grants  and  Loans  "  made  between  1906  and  1914. 


Total  Number 
of  Peasants  to  whom 
Individual  Holdiags 
have  been     Assigned 


Number  of  Applicants 
for  Assistance 


Number  of  Grants  and  I,oans  Mads 


I       Percentage  ;     Percentage     ,  Percentage 

Total  I  of  those         '        Total        ;  of  Applicants  ]  of 

Entitled        i  j       Entitled        Applications 
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The  last  table  reveals  the  rigorous  application  of  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  whole  reform,  that  of  only  granting  assistance  entirely 
free  in  quite  exceptional  cases,  so  as  to  prevent  the  demoralising  effect  of 
such  assistance  in  habituating  the  population  to  rely  less  on  their  own 
strength,  energy  and  work  than  upon  an  assumed  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  assist  the  need}-.  Whilst  the  number  and  average  amount 
of  the  subsidies  not  to  be  repaid  diminish  from  year  to  year,  those  granted 
under  the  form  of  loans  on  favourable  terms,  on  the  contrary,  increase  both 
in  number  and  in  average  amount,  and  in  such  proportion  that,  in  spite  of 
the  decrease  in  the  free  subsidies,  also  the  total  amount  of  "  new  establish- 
ment "  assistance  continually  increases. 


§  8.  Conclusions.  ;,. 

The  first  conclusion  we  may  draw  from  the  study  of  all  the  tables  given 
in  §  §  6  and  7  is  that  there  has  been  a  really  phenomenal  activity  displayed 
by  all  the  executive  authorities  of  the  great  agrarian  reform.  Even  if  we 
onh'  consider  the  proposals  definitely  approved,  that  is  to  say  works  of 
readjustment  satisfactorily  concluded,  the  total  area  the  Agrarian  Commiss- 
ions have  succeeded  in  reorganizang  thoroughly  during  the  first  seven 
years  of  their  existence  none  the  less  amounts  to  the  immense  figure  of 
13,000,000  deciatines,  an  area  equal  to  that  of  all  the  cultivated  land  of 
Italy  and  Greece  together,  and  of  these  13,000,000  deciatines  3,000,000  were 
reorganised  during  the  last  year  of  the  period  (1913).  This  means  that  even 
if  the  activity  of  the  Agrarian  Commissions  remained  henceforth  stationary 
at  the  present  level  of  intensity,  thirty  four  j-ears  would  suffice  to  complete 
the  agrarian  reorganisation  of  all  that  still  remains  of  the  "  nadiel  "  land. 
But  as,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every  indication  that  the  work  of  the 
Agrarian  Commissions  will  be  further  intensified,  it  is  not  exaggeratedly 
optimistic  to  anticipate  that  the  Russian  agrarian  reform,  the  most  gigantic 
work  of  land  reorganisation  known  to  history,  will  be  terminated  within 
twenty  or  twenty  five  years. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  has  this  activity,  of  an  intensity  previously  unheard 
of,  given  results  of  corresponding  quality  ? 

It  would  be  easy  to  answer  the  question- by  simply  citing  the  united  affirm- 
ative testimony  of  the  principal  economists  who  have  studied  the  question 
in  recent  years,  that  is  since  the  results  of  the  reform  became  appreciable. 
Auhagen,  Hoetsch,  Perger,  Wieth-Knudsen  and  Wiedenfeld  (i),  to  mention 
only  the  most  recent  non-Russian  authorities,  are  unanimous  in  their  ad- 
miration of  the  work  of  the  Commissions. 

(i)  See  Auhagen,  Dr. :  "  Zur  Beurteilung  der  russischen  Agrarrefonii  "  (in  "  Russlands 
Kultur  und  Volkswirtschaft  "),  Hoetsch,  Perger,  and  Wieth-Knitdsen,  opera  cit.,  and  Wie- 
denfeld, K. :  "  Russlands  Stellung  in  der  Weltwirtscliaft  "  (in  "  Russlands  Kultur  und  Volks- 
wirtschaft "). 
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However  valuable  may  be  tjie  ppiAion  of  these  theorists  ^  still  we  prefer 
that  of  the  Russian  people  themselves,  as  they  are  more  directly  interested  in 
the  matter  and  in  a  better  position  to  estimate  the  immediate  consequences 
of  the  work  of  the  Government.  Now  it  is  enough  to  cast  a  glance  at 
the  column  in  Table  I  showing  the  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  applic- 
ations for  inteiA'ention  made  by  the  peasants  to  the  District  Commissions 
to  convince  ourselves  that  the  Russian  people  are  indeed  satisfied  with  the 
woik  of  the  executive  bodies  of  the  reform.  In  fact,  if  such  were  not  the 
case,  it  is  e\'ident  that  the  number  of  applications  presented  during  the  last 
two  years,  after  the  results  obtained  in  the  preceding  years  were  known, 
would  not  have  been  alone  equal  to  that  of  the  applications  of  the  same 
kind  presented  in  the  course  of  all  the  years  before  igi2  (i). 

We  have,  besides,  still  more  decisive  e\4dence  of  the  favourable  opinion 
entertained  by  the  Russian  peasants  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Agrarian 
Commissions,  provided  by  the  statistics  of  the  appeals  against  their  decisions. 
In  order  not  to  wear\-  the  reader  by  further  statistical  data,  let  us  confine 
ourselves  to  the  statistics  of  the  appeals  against  the  decisions  of  the  Com- 
missions in  1 913,  which  we  give  below  : 

Table  X\'T.  —  Appeals  Against  the  Decisions  of  the  Agrarian  Commissions 

in  1915 


Object 


Agrarian 
Reorganis- 
ation 
Properly 
soolltxi 


Pecuniary 
Subsidies 

for 

Reorganis- 

atioa 


Sale 

of 

CrowD 

Land 


Land 
Op«tatioBS 

through  the 

Medium 

01  the 

Peasants' 

Bank 


Jfisce'I- 


,1     ToUl 


Decisions.   .......  85,832  64,833 

Appeals    .    .   .  •;    .'.   .    .•  2,778  1,337 
Proportion    of  Appeals  to 

Decisions '  3.3                 2.1 


4.454 
146 

3-3 


9.^43       36.607      208,719 
267  20S  4,817 


4-9 


2-3 


In  our  opinion  this  table  contains  the  most  definite  judgment  on  the 
work  of  the  Agrarian  Commissions.  If  we  take  into  consideration  the  com- 
plex nature  of  the  operations  executed  by  them,  if  we  remember  that  these 
operations  affect  much  more  than  the  "nadiel"  land,  their  action  even 
extending  to  the  field  of  private  landed  property,  whether  indi\'idual  or 
not,  we  shall  see  clearly  that  the  comparatively  insignificant  number  of 
appeals  presented  is  the  best  proof  of  the  tact,  the  equity  and  the  care  with 
which  the  conscientious  work  of  all  the  various  executive  authorities  of  the 
reform  has  been  carried  out 


(i)  See  Table  i. 
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It  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  to  close  the  present  study 
by  a  general  criticism  of  the  whole  of  the  great  reform  which  we  have  just 
outlined.  Unfortiinatel}'  it  is  even  today  as  yet  out  of  the  question.  Although 
the  action  of  the  Agrarian  Commissions  has  been  so  energetic,  the  area  of  the 
land  reorganized  up  to  the  present  is  still  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  total  area  to  be  reorganised  (i).  And  the  same  may  be  said  in  regard 
to  home  colonisation,  the  indispensable  supplement  of  land  reorganisation. 

The  work  both  of  the  Peasants'  Bank,  for  the  European  provinces  {2), 
and  of  the  Emigration  Bureau,  for  those  in  Asia  (3),  is  only  now  beginning. 
It  would  then  be  absolutely  premature  now  to  judge  as  a  whole  a  work 
of  which  the  first  effects  are  only  beginning  to  show  themselves. 

The  results  obtained  up  to  the  present  enable  us,  however,  to  approach 
one  of  the  questions  in  regard  to  which  the  differences  of  opinion  between 
those  responsible  for  the  Government  programme  and  their  opponents  have 
been  most  radical  and  most  violent. 

We  indicated  above  (4),  as  one  of  the  measures  richest  in  consequences 
of  the  whole  reform,  that  of  the  suppression  of  the  traditional'Russian  system 
of  collective  family  holdings  and  the  assignment  of  the  lots  reorganised  as 
personal  property-  to  the  head  of  the  family  alone.  In  this  measure  the  op- 
position saw  at  once  an  injustice  and  a  danger  ;  an  injustice,  as  in  this  way 
all  the  members  of  the ' '  hearth  ' '  except  the  head  of  the  family  were  deprived 
of  positive  rights  of  ownership  without  an^^  kind  of  compensation  ;  and  a 
danger  because  the  mass  of  peasants  thus  dispossessed  would  inevitably 
lead  to  the  formation  of  an  immense  agricultural  pauper  class. 

As  regards  the  injustice,  it  mtist  not  be  forgotten  that  under  the  an- 
cient patriarchal  system  of  collective  family  ownership,  the  "  rights  "  of  the 
subordinate  members  of  the  family  over  the  collective  property  were  of  the 
most  uncertain  nature.  They  could  not  on  any  pretext  be  transferred  to 
anyone  outside  the  family,  and  even  within  the  family  they  could  only  be 
exercised  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  head  of  the  family,  who  alone 
represented  the  "  hearth  "  in  the  all  powerful  meeting  of  the  "  ]Mir  ".  If 
they  remained  in  the  family,  the  younger  members  had  to  work  the  collect- 
ive land,  with  the  sole  reward  of  sharing  in  the  collective  life  of  the  family. 

(i)  The  situation  of  the  land  on  January  ist.,  1914,  may  be  shown  in  round  numbers,  as 
follows  : 

Totiil  area  of  "  Nadiel  "  laud 117,000.000  Deciatinc= 

Area   for  which   projects  of  reorganisation  had  been 

drafted 26,000,000  »              or  22.22  % 

Area  for  which  detailed  proposals  had  been  drawn  up  18,000,000  »              or  15.39  % 
»         »         )'       the    proposals    had    been    definitely 

approved 13,000,000  >;              or  11. 11  % 

(2)  Cfr.  the  pamphlet  of   the  Russian  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Paris  above  quoted. 

(3)  Cfr.  the  article  "  Home  Colonisation  m  Siberia  m  191 3  ",  in  the  niunber  of  this 
Bulletin  for  March,   191 3. 

(4)  Cfr.  §  3. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  left  home,  for  example  to  engage  in  industry,  the}" 
<x)uld  neither  transfer  their  shares  in  the  collective  property  to  outsiders 
nor  claim  any  revenue  from  them.  In  this  last  case,  their  rights  became 
absolutely  illusory  and  to  deprive  them  of  them  was  only  depriving  them 
of  a  fiction.  In  the  first  mentioned  case,  however,  their  "  rights 
in  the  collective  property  "  in  fact  reduced  themselves  to  the  mere  right 
of  participation  in  the  collective  indigence  (i). 

Theoretically,  doubtless  it  is  "  unjust"  to  deprive  the  peasant  even  of 
a  right  of  so  httle  value.  Practically,  however,  this  injustice  is  remarkably 
reduced  by  the  liberty  accorded  to  the  former  "  family  serf  ",  and  the  pro- 
spect opened  to  him  of  fairly  paid  labour. 

In  fact,  we  have  just  seen  that,  while  in  enjo^inent  of  his  "  rights  ",  the 
peasant  is  bound  to  the  family,  and  obliged  to  work  the  collective  lot  without 
remuneration.  \\Tien  he  is  deprived  of  these  rights,  the  peasant  who  is 
not  the  head  of  a  family  becomes,  on  the  other  hand,  a  free  man,  who  may 
offer  his  services  to  the  highest  bidder.  And  as  on  the  other  hand  this 
liberation  deprives  the  heads  of  families  of  their  former  free  labourers,  in- 
dispensable for  the  cviltivation  of  the  farms  now  become  their  indi\'idual 
property  and  considerably  extended  in  area  (2),  it  foUows  that  the  "  family 
serf  "  of  yesterday  will  find  somewhere,  and  now  for  regular  pay,  occupation 
assuring  him  of  an  existence  materially  far  better  than  that  to  which  he  was 
condemned  under  the  ancient  s^-stem  (3). 

In  other  words,  the  suppression  of  the  system  of  collective  family  pro- 
perty must  necessarily  end  and,  indeed,  has  ended  in  the  formation  of  a 
class  of  independefU  agricidtural  labourers,  corresponding  in  ever\'  way  with 
similar  classes  in  other  countries. 

Let  us  now  see  if  there  is  really  ground  for  fearing  that  this  class  may 
gradually  degenerate  into  one  of  agricultural  paupers. 

TJieoretically  nothing  justifies  such  an  idea  a  priori.  The  suppression 
of  rights  in  the  collective  family  property  or  what  comes  precisely  to  the  same 
thing,  the  emancipation  from  family  sert'dom,  has  modified  the  conditions 
of  labour  but  in  no  way  affected  the  number  of  rural  labourers.  There  are 
today  as  many  independent  agricultural  labourers  in  quest  of  work  as 
there  were  formerly  unremimerated  co-proprietor  serfs.  And  as  the  firea 
of  the  land  is  in  no  wa}-  affected,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
able  to  support  the  labourers  it  supported  before. 

Practically,  however,  the  matter  is  somewhat  more  complicated.  As 
the}-  are  henceforth  obhged  to  pay  their  labourers,  the  proprietors  will  of 
•course  endeavour  to  reduce  their  number  as  far  as  they  can.  The  applic- 
ations for  work  will  therefore  far  exceed  the  number  of  available  places,  and 

( i)  To  form  an  idea  of  what  this  "  c»llective  indigence  "  really  was,  see  the  section  "Economic 
^      Cinnimstances  of  the  Colonists  before  Emigration  "  (§  5)  of  the  article  "  The  Economic  Results 
-of  Home  Colonisation  in  Siberia  ",  in  the  number  of  this  Bulletin  for  May,  1913. 

(2)  By  the  union  La  single  holdings,  consequently  capable  of  being  completely  ciiltivated, 
■of  all  the  I'jarcels  the  most  remote  of  which,  as  we  know,  remained  uncultivated. 

(3)  Cfr.  Table  XVII. 
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in  the  immense  mass  of  those  who  lose  their  rights  there  will  always  be 
thousands  and  thousands  who  will  no  longer  find  employment,  at  any  rate 
not  on  the  farms  that  formerly  supported  them. 

Thus  the  question  is  whether  all  these  unemployed  can  find  work 
elsewhere. 

Two  entirely  different  possibilities  are  open  to  the  surplus  farm  labourers 
in  the  provinces  in  which  the  reform  is  applied.  The  first  is  colonisation, 
whether  in  Europe  or  beyond  the  Urals,  which  enables  the  most  energetic 
of  the  unemployed  to  establish  themselves  as  independent  farmers  and  the 
less  enterprising  to  find  employment  under  them.  The  second  is  rural 
exodus,  engagement  in  other  occupations  and  especially  in  factory  work. 

As  regards  colonisation,  we  have  already  in  several  previous  articles 
in  this  Bulletin  indicated  its  enormous  importance  as  an  outlet  for  the  sur- 
plus agricultural  population  of  Russia  in  Europe.  Thus,  since  the  reform 
considered  began,  3,5oo,'ooo  peasants  have  established  themselves  in  Siberia 
alone  (i).  In  the  Caucasus  600,000  deciatines  of  farm  land,  suitably  "  pre- 
pared ",  have  already  been  distributed  (2).  Finally,  in  the  European  pro- 
vinces ol  the  Empire  the  Peasants'  Bank  on  the  one  hand  (3),  and  the  Agrarian. 
Commissions  on  the  other  (4),  have  transferred  to  the  peasants  who  have  lost 
their  rights  to  collective  property,  4,500,000  deciatines  of  land  purchased 
from  the  Government  or  the  Nobility,  or  an  area  equal  to  more  than  half 
that  of  the  land  adapted  to  cultivation  in  Italy. 

In  the  absence  of  detailed  statistics,  the  importance  of  rural  exodus 
and  the  adoption  of  other  than  agricultural  employments  cannot  be  accur- 
ately shown  in  figures.  Considering  the  remarkable  development  of  in- 
dustry in  Russia  (5),  above  all  during  the  period  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  certainly  no  exaggeration  in  estimating  the  number  of  the 
new  openings  created  by  industry  alone  at  about  half  that  oft'ered  by  colon- 
isation. 

Ivct  us  further  note  that  both  colonisation  and  industry  are  still 
onh^  in  the  first  stages  of  their  development.  The  possibilities  of  establish- 
ing themselves  they  offer  the  surplus  farm  labourers  only  increase  from 
year  to  year,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  surplus  farm  population,  to  some 
degree  an  independent  fact  of  many  years'  standing,  will  soon  gradually 
decrease,  in  proportion  as  new  openings  are  offered  it.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  doubt  that  if  the  measures  taken  by  the  Government  against  the  danger 
of  the  formation  of  an  agricultural  pauper  class  have  been  sufficient  up  to 
the  present,  they  will  only  be  increasingly  so  in  the  future. 


(i)  Cfr.  Klumberg,  W.:  Die  Kolonisation  Russlands  in  Sibirien . 

(2)  See  the  article  already  mentioned  in  the  number  of  this  Bulletin  for  October,  19 14. 

(3)  According  to  an  article  by  G.  R.  Snellman  on  Russian  Agrarian  Reform  (Agrar- 
fragan  och  agrarreform  i  Ryssland)  in  number  1-2  of  the  "  Ekonomiska  Samfundets  Tlds- 
krift  "  of  the  present  Year  (p.  73)  the  Peasants'  Bank  had  bought,  divided  and  resold  to  peas- 
ants 3,200,643  deciatines  of  land  on  January  ist.,  1913- 

(4)  See  above  §  7.  A. 

(5)  Cfr.  PoLi:jAjKFF,  op.  dt. 
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Now,  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  non-existence  of  an  agricultural 
pauper  class  in  Russia  today  is  provided  by  the  follovs-ing  table,  indicating 
the  increase  of  the  average  amount  of  the  wages  of  the  rural  labourers  in  the 
provinces  in  which  the  reform  has  been  applied. 

Table  XVTI.  —  Average  Rate  of  Agricultural  Wages  in  Russia 
(in  kopeks)  (i). 

,        Working                  Working  Day  for  Men            Working  Day  for  Women 
Dav  of  


Man  and 
Beast 


with  Board     without  Board     with  Board     without  Board 


1901-1905 140  58  70  37  :        51 

1906-1910 159  66  80  43  54 

19" 170  67  87  45  57 

1912 197  77  94  52  66 

1913  ........  213  87  97  58  73 


It  is  evident  that  such  a  rapid  rise  in  agricultural  wages  would  have 
been  impossible  if  the  first  result  of  the  new  great  agrarian  reform  had  been 
to  give  the  country'  an  enormous  imemployed  class  of  rural  paupers. 

And  so  we  may  consider  the  principal  and  most  serious  objections 
formerly  made  to  the  Government  scheme  as  ha\-ing  been  definitelv  re- 
futed. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  consider  the  others,  as  they  are  all  of  minor  import- 
ance. Ivet  us  confine  ourselves  in  conclusion  to  sa^^ing  that  the  most  in- 
mediate  result  of  the  great  agrarian  reform  of  1906  has  been  to  re-establish 
more  and  more  completely  the  tranqiiillity  of  the  Empire,  with  the  total 
disappearance  of  those  agrarian  distvubances  which  have  desolated  Russia, 
the  formation  of  a  large  and  vigorous  class  of  independent  peasant  propri- 
etors and  a  considerable  increase  in  the  general  well  being  of  the  other  rural 
classes.  \Miat  better  proof  can  we  desire  of  the  efficacy  of  the  group  of 
Government  measures  in  which  the  reform  consists  ? 

(i)  Cfr.  the  "  Recueil  de  donnees  statistiques  et  economiques,  sur  I'mdnstrie   aericole   en 
Rusae  ",  already  mentioned,  pj).  50S  et  seqq. 


;;t.  .'/J, 


MISCELLANEOUvS  IXFORMATIOX  RELATING  TO  AGRICULTURAL 
ECOXO-AiY  IN  GENERAL  IN  VARIOUS   COUNTRIES. 


FRANCE. 

I.  — ■  The  new  tax  on  unbuilt  on  land.  —  The  law  of  March  29th, 

1914  on  the  tax  on  land  built  on  and  not  built  on  and  the  tax  on  the- 
revenue  from  French  and  foreign  personal  estate  provides,  in  its  first  article- 
that  from  January  ist.,  1915  the  proportions  paid  by  the  departments, 
arrondissements  and  communes  for  the  land  tax  on  unbuilt  on  land  will  no 
longer  be  fixed  and  the  tax  will  cease  to  be  a  fixed  assessment  of  these 
divisions. 

By  the  new  law  the  tax  on  unbuilt  on  land  is  levied  since  January  1st., 

1915  in  proportion  to  the  yield  from  the  land  as  shown  by  tariffs  established, 
accordmg  to  the  nature  of  the  crops  and  the  land,  in  accordance  with  article 
3  of  a  law  of  December  31st.,  1907 ;  for  the  purposes  of  the  tax  the  revenue 
will  be  estimated  at  one  fifth  less  than  it  is.  The  tax  on  unbuilt  on  land  is 
fixed  (art.  6.  of  the  law  of  1914)  primarily  at  4  %  of  the  taxable  revenue 
established  as  above.  The  same  law  provides  that,  after  1915,  centimes  ad- 
ditional to  the  principal  amount  of  the  land  tax  (on  land  built  on  or  not 
built  on)  shall  no  longer  be  collected.  In  regard  to  the  additional  depart- 
mental and  communal  centimes,  article  26  of  the  law  of  March  29th.,  1914 
provides  that  they  shall  be  fixed  as  follows:  "  The  principal  amount  serving 
each  year  after  191 5  as  the  basis  on  which  to  calculate  the  total  amount  per 
commune  of  the  departmental  centimes  additional  to  the  taxes  on  land 
built  on  and  unbuilt  on  will  be  fixed  as  a  proportion  of  the  total  taxable 
revenue,  uniform  for  all  the  communes  of  the  same  department.  This  pro- 
portion will  be  the  average  proportion  for  all  the  communes  of  each  depart- 
ment, for  the  twotaxestogether,  of  the  principal  amounts,  which,  according 
to  the  provisions  in  force  previously  to  the  present  law,  would  have  served  as 
basis  in  1915  for  the  calculation  of  the  local  taxes  and  the  corresponding 
amount  of  taxable  revenue  actually  included  in  the  general  lists  for  the  year. 
The  total  amount  of  these  centimes  additional  to  the  land  tax  shall  be,  in 
each  commune,  calculated  according  to  the  principles  followed  in  calcul- 
ating the  total  amounts  of  departmental  centimes.  "  The  departmental 
and  communal  centimes  additional  to  this  tax  came    to  162,108,375  frs. 

The  transformation  of    the    tax    effected  will    have  an    appreciable 
effect  on  the  public  finance.     The  tax  on  unbuilt  on  land,  before  the  reform, 
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brought  in  115,265,635  frs.  to  the  State ;  since  then  it  only  produces 
65,465,701  frs.  representing  a  decrease  of  49,799,934  frs.  Of  this  amount, 
1,978,655  frs.  was  le\ded  on  land  attached  to  buildings  and  yards  no  longer 
liable,  under  the  new  system,  to  the  tax  on  unbuilt  on  land.  Allowing  for 
this  deduction,  there  is  in  round  mumbers  a  decrease  of  48,000,000  frs.  or 
42.21  %  of  the  former  tax,  considering  only  the  proportion  due  to  the  State, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  pro\'ision  mentioned  above  regarding  the  de- 
partmental and  communal  centimes,  30.28  °q  for  the  total  tax  on  unbuilt 
on  land. 

The  number  of  persons  affected  by  this  reform  is  considerable.  The 
^Minister  of  Finance  has  attempted  to  ascertain  it.  After  deducting  from 
the  total  number  of  the  land  tax  pa\'Tnents  (13,440,226),  by  communes  : 
1st.  those  for  undivided  holdings  ;  2nd.  those  of  the  same  proprietor,  with 
the  exception  of  one ;  3rd.  those  of  landholders  not  domiciled  in  the  com- 
mune (5,727,454);  there  remained  6,806,319  payments.  This  latter  figure 
had  to  be  subjected  to  further  modifications.  There  had  to  be  added : 
1st.  the  nmnber  of  the  co-proprietors  in  cases  of  holdings  undivided  who 
had  not  been  indi%'idually  taxed  ;  2nd.  that  of  the  proprietors  not  liable  to 
land  tax  in  the  commune  in  which  they  live;  thus,  a  total  number 
of  7,520,622  rural  landholders  has  been  arrived  at.  This  is  then  about 
the  number  of  those  affected  b}'  the  reforms,  but  the  figure  is  liable  to 
further  correction . 

(Summarised  from  an  article  by  M.  Edouard  Payen  in  the  Economish  Frangais 
of  March  13th.,  1913). 

.  *    * 

2.  —  Requisition  of  grain.  —  The  Parliamentary  Committee  on 
the  Estimates,  on  ^lay  6th.  interrogated  M.  Viviani,  the  Prime  Minister  and 
M.  Thomson,  the  ^Minister  of  Commerce  on  the  proposals  of  credits  for  the 
service  of  food  supply  for  the  ci\'il  population.  The  following  is  the  of- 
ficial communication  on  the  subject : 

"  After  attentive  study  of  the  situation  of  the  stock  of  grain,  made  by 
the  Committee  after  the  statements  made  and  documents  suppHed  by  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  ^linister  of  Commerce,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
amount  now  existing  in  the  country  and  purchased  abroad  by  the  Govern- 
ment incontcstably  exceeds  the  requirements  of  the  cixnl  and  miliatrv  popul- 
ation up  to  August  15th.  when  the  new  harvest  will  begin. 

To  prevent  speculation  and  all  attempts  to  monopolise  the  grain  and 
pro^'ide  against  an  artificial  increase  in  the  price  of  bread,  the  Government, 
in  agreement  with  the  Committee  on  the  Estimates,  which  urged  its  adoption 
of  the  measure  it  judged  indispensable,  has  decided : 

1st.  To  requisition  the  whole  stock  of  grain  in  the  whole  country  wher- 
ever it  is  to  be  found  ; 

2nd.  To  organize  in  each  department,  through  the  medium  of  the  pre- 
fects and  the  mayors,  the  retrocession  of  the  corn  requisitioned  and  the 
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sale  of  that  bought  at  the  same  price  hxed  for  the  requisitions  for  tiie 
whole  of  France. 

The  consequence  of  these  two  measures  will  be,  that  in  all  the  Com- 
munes, a  decree  of  the  Mayor  will  fix  the  price  of  bread  at  a  low  rate^ 
almost  the  same  for  the  whole  country. 

There  is  reason  for  congratulation  that,  thanks  to  these  measures,  the 
price  of  bread  in  France  will  remain  very  appreciably  below  what  it  is 
in  other  countries  of  Europe,  without  the  consumption  being  at  all  limited, 
and  without  the  quality  of  the  bread  being  at  all  affected.  " 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  Ministerial  instructions,  the  prefects  in  all 
the  departments  have  issued  orders  calculated  to  ensure  the  requisition  of 
grain  and  the  supply  of  bread  for  the  civil  population,  as  follows :  "  From  the 
20th.  of  May,  the  price  of  flour,  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  prefect, 
shall  be  strictly  in  proportion  to  the  cost  price  at  the  mill  and  the  waste. 

Similarly,  from  the  24th.  of  the  same  month,  the  price  of  bread,  fixed 
in  each  commune  by  municipal  decree,  shall  be  based,  in  accordance  with 
local  usage,  on  the  price  of  the  flour  or  of  the  grain. 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Government,  the  maximum  price 
of  grain  shall  be  32  francs  the  quintal,  in  barn  or  storehouse,  on  the  market 
or  in  truck,  and  cannot  be  exceeded.  Fifty  centimes  per  quintal  is  allowed 
for  carriage  in  the  case  of  delivery  at  the  mill. 

Ever3'one  in  posession  of  grain,  whether  farmer  01  dealer,  is  invited 
to  sell  his  stock  to  the  millers  of  the  district,  according  to  their  requirements, 
or,  if -there  are  no  purchasers,  to  offer  it  at  the  prefectvrre. 

The  millers  on  their  side  must  privately  purchase  enough  to  keep  their 
mills  constantly  working,  and,  if  they  cannot  do  so,  must  advise  the  pre- 
fecture of  what  they  need. 

Owners  of  grain  are  informed  that  if  the}'  do  not  sell  privately,  their 
stock  will  be  requisitioned  by  the  Committee  of  Supply,  by  order  of  the 
prefect,  in  virtue  of  the  special  powers  granted  to  him. 

The  farmers  who  have   not  yet   finished   threshing,  in   spite   of  the 

formal  instructions  repeatedly  issued  by  the  Government  and  the  various 

facilitations  granted  for  the  purpose  (Exceptional  extension  up  to  May  15th. 

of  the  period  for  consignment  to  the  threshing  contractors,  special  leave 

to  the  territorial  troops,  offer  of  available  threshing  plant   etc.),  run  the 

risk,  if  they  do  not  at  once  complete  the  work  with  their  own  resources, 

of  having  their  corn  requisitioned,  in  sheaf  under  conditions  that  will  not 

be  advantageous  for  them.  " 

* 
*  * 

3.  —  Foundation  and  commencement  of  work  of  a  national- 
AGRicuLTLTiAL  LABOUR  OFFICE.  —  The  institution  of  an  Agricultural 
Labour  Bureau  has  been  considered  by  the  Government  from  the  beginn- 
ing of  the  present  war.  From  the  first  the  Agricultural  Department  en- 
deavoured to  find  work  for  those  unemployed  owing  to  the  closing  of  factories. 
As  at  the  time  when  the  supply  of  labourers  was  increasing  the  Government 
had  removed  to  Bordeaux,  this  official  attempt  was  necessarily  abandoned. 
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But  several  private  organizaticrris  f 611o\ved  the  example  set  and  sought  to 
find  emplo>*ment  for  the  agricultural  labourers.  These  were  the  French  Farm- 
ers' Central  S>"ndicate,  the  Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean  and  Paris-Orleans 
Railway  Companies,  the  Belgian  Labourers'  Protection  Committee  etc. 
At  the  Musee  Social  there  was  instituted,  more  especially  for  the  em- 
ployment of  refugees,  a  committee  for-  equalising  suppU'  and  demand  for 
labour  which  became  latter  the  Refugees'  Agricultural  Labour  Committee. 
This  Committee  was  a  branch  of  the  Refugees'  Central  Committee, 
formed  at  the  Home  Office,  and  was  managed  by  a  group  of  representatives 
of  agricultural  societies,  under  the  presidency  of  ^M.  ^Meline. 

Each  of  these  organisations  rendered   serA-ices   in   accordance   with 
its  means. 

Then  the  Refugees'  Agricultural  Labour  Committee  requested  the 
assistance  of  the  ^Minister  of  Agriculture  in  developing  its  rudimentary  organ- 
isation. The  Minister  at  once  promised  his  assistance,  obtained  an  office 
•for  it  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts  {Fine-Arts  School)  and,  on  March  15th., 
the  National  Agricultural  Labour  Office  was  opened,  under  the  patronage  of 
tiae  Agricultural  Department  and  the  large  central  farming  societies. 
It  began  with  the  archives  of  the  National  Protection  Society  tor  the 
EmploATnent  of  Agricultural  Labourers  generally  and  Foreign  Labourers 
and  of  the  Agricultural  Laboirr  Committee  for  the  Employment  of  Refugees. 
As  regards  plant,  the  National  Protection  Society  for  Agricultirral  Labour 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  office  all  the  necessary  office  furniture, 
equipment,  typewriters  etc. 

To  meet  its  expenses,  the  National  Agricultural   Labour   Office  has 
up  to  the  present  received.  : 

(i)  A  subvention  of  12,000  frs.  from  the  Agricultural  Department ; 

(2)  From  the  i\^ricultuxal  Societies,  in  order  of  pa^nnent  :  National 

Protection   Society  for   Agricultural  Labourers,    5,000  frs.;  Agricultural 

Academy,  500  frs. ;  National  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Agriculttrre, 

1500  frs. ;  French  Farmers'  Society,  500  frs. 

The  Office  has  made  its  object  and  its  work  kno^Ti  by  means  of 
numerous  communications  to  the  Press,  and  posters  to  be  seen  nearly  every- 
l  Hrhere,  with  excellent  results,  for  thus  many  applications  for  work  have 
I   come  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  lists  of  French  and  Belgian  agricultural  refugees 
r  iiave  been  received  through  the  Home  Office. 

These  refugees  are  ottered  work  indi\*idually.     Attempt  is  made  to 
make  use  of  all  available  hands. 

Between  the  fifteenth  of  ^larch  when  the  Office  opened,  up    to   the 
thirtieth  April,  the  following  results  had  been  obtained  : 

Offers  of  Emplo\Tnent 57847 

Applications  for  Employment 2,817 

"Offers  of  Emplo^tnent  to  Single  Men   or   Heads  of   Families  and 

the  Labourers  accompauA-ing  them 2,194 

Number  of  Children  unfit  for  labour  accompanying  them ....  611 
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In  order  to  decentralise  its' action  and  ascertain  the  requirements  fcr 
the  whole  territory-,  the  Office  is  trying  to  promote  the  foundation  of  an 
agricultural  labour  committee  in  each  Department.  A  very  large  num- 
ber of  departments  have  already  responded  to  its  appeal,  as  there  are  al- 
ready" sixteen  departmental  committees. 

The  Office  is  now  making  a  great  effort  to  promote  the  immigration  of 
foreign  farm  labourers.     We  shall  return  to  the  matter  at  an  early  date. 


PROTECTORATE  OF  MOROCCO. 

Protection  of  forests  in  morocco.  —  To  put  a  stop  to  the  depred- 
ations of  the  natives  in  the  forest  of  la  Mamora,,  where  they  burn  charcoal 
and  sell  the  wood,  tan  and  cork,  the  Department  of  Waters  and  Forests  has 
prepared,  in  union  with  the  officers  of  the  Information  Service  of  the 
districts  concerned,  regulations  which  have  been  embodied  in  a  decree 
published  in  the  Official  Bvilletin  of  the  Protectorate  for  January  qth.,  igit\. 

According  to  this  decree,  no  one  may  burn  charcoal  in  the  Western  por- 
tion of  la  ^lamora,  unless  authorised  by  a  special  certificate  showing  his  name, 
residence,  the  situation  of  the  kilns  and  the  period  of  his  sojourn  in  the 
forest.  This  authorisation  may  not  be  given  for  a  period  of  more  than  three 
months  and  is  supplied  by  the  local  administrative  authority  after  consult- 
ation with  the  Department  of  Waters  and  Forests. 

Cork  trees  and  generalh?"  all  live  trees  in  the  forests  can  only  be  cut  by 
those  in  possession  of  similar  authorisation.  Natives'  rights  are,  provision- 
all}',  exempted  from  all  charges. 

Exploiters  of  tan  and  cork  trees  must  obtain  a  similar  authorization. 
It  is  forbidden  to  bark  standing  cork  trees.  For  transport  and  sale  a 
permit  is  required  available  for  a  maximum  period  of  a  fortnight. 

The  regulations  in  regard  to  tan  apply  in  all  particulars,  except,  of 
course,  the  rule  in  relation  to  standing  trees,  also  to  \'irgin  cork  and  the 
produce  of  later  barkings  of  cork  trees. 

To  ensure  the  carrying  out  of  these  regulations,  the  Department  of 
Waters  and  Forests  has  decided  on  the  creation  of  three  forest  brigades, 
consisting  of  three  French  officials  and  five  natives  to  assist  them. 

(Summarised    from    the    Bulletin  Economique    du    Maroc,    published    by  the 
Service  Economique  of  the  Residence  Genirale,    January-Febriiary,   191-1). 


ITALY. 


Recent  provisions  for  the  improvement  of  mountain  pastures.  — 
By  Royal  Decree  (no.  589)  of  May  6th.,  1915,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Industry  and  Commerce  was  authorized  to   grant  prizes  for  the  carrjdng 
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out  of  works  for  the  improvement  of  mountain  pastures  (i).  These  prizes 
will  cover  25  or  30  °q  of  the  expenditure  actualh-  incurred.  As  works  of 
improvement  will  be  considered,  the  clearing  of  the  soil  of  plants  and  stones, 
draining  of  marshes,  irrigation,  manuring  of  the  soil  with  chemical  manure, 
sowing  of  cattle  foods,  the  erection  of  buildings  for  employees  and  for 
treating  and  storing  produce,  barns  for  hay,  stables  and  sheds,  and  drink- 
ing fountains  for  animals,  the  construction  of  roads;  the  systemising  and 
consoUdation  of  the  soil,  the  provision  of  rain  and  spring  water  ;  and,  gen- 
erally, ever}'  work  directed  in  a  manner  recognised  as  efficacious  for  the 
estabUshment,  systemising  on  scientific  principles  and  utilisation  01 
mountain  pastures  and  the  improvement  of  their  production. 

The  expense  ot  the  prizes  will  be  met  out  of  an  annual  amount  ot  500,000 
francs  for  five  years,  beginning  with  the  year  1914-15,  entered  on  the  estim- 
ates for  the  work  of  the  Government  Forest  Domain  (2). 

For  the  execution,  of  the  above  works  of  improvement  of  motintain 
pastures  on  land  belonging  to  Communes,  the  Conununes,  in  addition  to 
the  above  prizes,  may  also  obtain  loans  from  the  Cassa  dei  Depositi  e  Prestiti 
on  terms  of  favour,  at  2  °  ^  interest  repa^  able  in  instalments  in  not  more 
than  thirty  years.  During  the  first  five  years  the  communes  AAill  only  pay 
interest ;  in  the  25  years  following,  with  the  interest  they  must  pay  the 
instalment  ot  the  debt.  They  will,  however,  always  have  the  right  to  ex- 
.tinguish  their  debt  at  an  earlier  date. 

The  Cassa  dei  Depositi  e  Prestiti  will  receive  interest  of  not  more  than 
4  '^o  on  the  amounts  lent.  The  difference  between  this  interest  and  that 
paid  by  the  communes  borrowing  on  terms  of  favour,  will  be  entered  on 
the  estimates  of  expenditirre  of  the  Government  Forest  Domain. 

The  loans  on  terms  of  favour  to  be  granted  to  the  Communes  may  not 
exceed  the  total  amount  of  1,500,000  frs.  per  annum,  for  a  term  of  five  years 
beginning  with  the  year  1914-15.  The  eventual  balance  out  of  the  amount 
authorized  either  for  the  prizes  or  the  loans  shall  go  to  increase  the  amount 
for  the  next  year. 
i'.  ■    . 

-'       ft)  See  Gazzetta  Ufficmle  del  Regno  d'ltalia,  Rome,  No.   115.  May  8th.,  1915. 

(2)  The  fundamental  principles  of  the  Italian  Foreatry  I^egislation  were  dealt  with  by 
,  'te  in  two  special  articles  in  the  numbers  of  the  BuJUtin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence 
for  July  and  August,  191 1. 


NOTICES  OF  SOME  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 
RELATING  TO  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMY  IN  GENERAL- 


AUSTRIA. 


SCHMID  (Dr.  Ferdinand)  Bosnien:  und  die  Herzegovina  under  der  Verwaltung 
Osterreich-Ungarns.  (Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  under  the  Ausiro-Hungarian  Government). 
l,eipzig,  1914.  Published  by  Veit  &  Co.  large  8vo.  pp.  VIII  +  832. 

To  the  literature  on  the  subject  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  with  which 
we  dealt  in  this  Bulletin  when  considering  the  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Finance  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  (i)  must  be  added  this  large  volume  of  Prof. 
F.  Schmid's,  dealing  very  competently  with  the  constitution  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  two  provinces  and  suppljdng  abundant  statistics.  It  is 
an  eminently  scientific  work,  differing  therefore  both  from  the  Depart- 
mental Report  above  mentioned,  the  character  of  which  is  essentially  prac- 
tical, and  from  the  "  Wirtschaftlichen  Filhrer  durch  Bosnien  und  die  Herze- 
govina, herausgegehen  vom  osterreichisch-  bosnisch-  herzegovinischen  Interessen- 
Verband  in  Wien  "  (2)  which,  though  rich  in  facts  and  information,  is  only 
a  guide  to  the  public  economy,  agriculture,  finance  and  social  life  of  the  two 
Balkan  provinces  subject  to  Austria. 

Dr.  Schmid,  after  illustrating  the  constitution  of  Bosnia  deals  in  four- 
teen chapters,  with  the  administration  of  the  territories,  introducing  each 
chapter  and  every  subject  treated  with  an  acute  and  exhaustive  analysis  of 
the  legal  institutions  existing  before  the  Austrian  occupation.  In  this  way 
the  logical  and  historical  connection  between  the  present  institutions  and 
those  previously  existing  is  preserved  and  brought  into  suitable  relief,  in 
so  far  as  the  earlier  institutions  served  as  the  foundation  for  the  new  situ- 
ation introduced  by  the  Monarchy  in  the  regions  occupied. 

We  cannot  occupy  ourselves  with  the  work  in  detail.  It  deals  equally 
extensively  with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  with  the  police,  public 
health,  agriculture,  forests,  mines,  industry,  trade  and  finance  from  the 
administrative  point  of  view.  Certainly  what  interests  us  most  is  the  portion 
treating  of  the  administration  of  agriculture  and  especially  the  chapter  de- 
voted to  the  agrarian  constitution,  but  even  this  svibject  involves  problems 

(i)  See  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence,  Year  V.  No.  11.  November, 
1914. 

(2)  Vienna  and  l,eipzig.  A.  Hartleben,  publisher,  1913,  pp.  56. 
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both  vast  and  replete  with  difficulties,  as  for  example  the  whole  question  of 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  Kmeti  {Kmetenablosung) ,  so  difficult  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  give  an  idea  of  it  without  entering  into  too  detailed  an  ex- 
amination of  the  whole  of  this  legal  system,  still  too  little  known  and  studied. 
In  this  connection  we  shall  only  say  that  the  work  of  the  Government 
culminated  in  the  law  of  Jime  13th.,  1911,  on  the  permissive  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  Kmeti ;  but  of  this  law  and  the  results  of  its  application  we 
intend  to  speak  at  greater  length  in  a  future  article. 


BRITISH  INTDIA. 

Anxual  Report  ox  the  Punjab  Colontes  :    For   the  year    ending    30th  September,  191+, 
Published  by  Authority.    Lahore:    "  Civil  and   Military  Gazette"    Press.  191 5.  pp.  58, 
'       fiJBo.  price  7d. 


In  the  January  number  of  our  Bulletin  there  appeared  an  article  by  Sir 
James  Douie  on  "  Canal  Colonies  in  the  Punjab",  in  which  the  most  recent 
figures  presented  related  to  1913.  The  present  volume  carries  out  inform- 
ation as  to  the  progress  of  these  Colonies  down  to  30th  September,  1914,  and 
although  (Hke  most  Indian  reports)  it  is  severely  critical  and  dwells  more 
upon  the  problems  which  remain  to  be  solved  than  upon  the  results  already 
achieved,  it  shows  none  the  less  clearly  that  both  the  older  and  the  newer 
canal  colonisation  schemes  have  proved  remarkabU  successful.  So  succ- 
essful, indeed,  that  in  Lyallpur,  proprietary  rights  in  10,000  acres  of  land 
changed  hands  at  prices  which  \'ieldedthe  vendors — the  original  grantees 
- — a  clear  profit  of  15  lakhs  of  rupees.  The  prices  obtained  for  land  sold 
at  auction  during  1914  show  substantial  increases  over  previous  years, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Upper  Chenab  Colony,  where,  however,  it  has  to  be 
f  noted  that  the  land  sold  was  of  inferior  quality".  For  land  in  the  Lowei 
;  Bari  Doab  Canal  competition  was  extremely  keen  and  an  average  price  oi 
:  Rs.  275-12-0  per  acre  was  obtained  for  ever  18,000  acres  —  a  price  which  in 
!  the  opinion  of  the  Revenue  Secretary  is  "  somewhat  inflated.  " 

A  certain  proportion  of  the  holdings  or  "  squares  "  in  the  Colonies 
\  are  held  by  grantees  upon  what  are  termed  horse-breeding  or  mule-breeding 
:  conditions.  The  grantees  in  these  cases  are  permitted  to  occupy  additional 
;  **  squares  "  of  land  upon  condition  that  they  engage  in  breeding  mules  or 
horses  as  remounts  for  the  army.  This  part ,  too,  of  the  various  Canal  Colony 
schemes  has  given  excellent  results  and  the  Army  Transport  Officers 
:  have  been  highly  pleased  with  both  the  number  and  the  quality  of  the 
t  remounts  secured.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  owing  to  the  present  war  the 
'•'  army  has  made  ver\  severe  demands  upon  the  breeders  in  the  Colonies. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  make  further  use  of  the  Report  in  an  article 
in  a  future  issue  of  the  Bullefm. 
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SPAIN. 


AVANCE  ESTADfSTICO    DE    LA    RlQUEZA    QUE   EN    ESPA5JA    REPRESENTA    LA    PRODUCCI6n   MEDIA 

ANUAL  DE  Pastos  prados,  y  Algunos  Aprovechamientos  y  PequeiJ^as  Indttstrias  Zo6- 
GENAS  Anexas  {Statistics  of  the  Wealth  represented  by  ths  Annual  Production  of  Pasture  Land, 
Meadows  and  Certain  Utilisations  of  the  Land  and  Small  Secondary  Industries  connected 
with  Livestock  in  Spain).  Summary  published  by  the  Agronomic  Advisory  Commission. 
Printed  by  G.  Hernandez'  Sons,  Madrid,  1914.  8vo.  pp.  525. 

To  ascertain  the  average  annual  value  of  the  agricultural  wealth 
of  Spain,  the  Agronomic  Advisory  Commission  has  decided  on  publishing 
the  annual  reports  of  the  agronomic  engineers  of  the  various  agricultural 
regions. 

The  volume,  the  title  of  which  is  given  above,  is  a  summary  of  the 
reports  for  the  year  1914  relating  to  meadows,  pasture  land  and  small 
Tierived  industries.  The  work  is  of  extreme  importance  both  on  account 
*of  its  size  and  of  the  information  it  contains.  According  to  the  tables, 
the  average  annual  production  of  all  the  meadows,  pasture  grounds  and 
other  utilisations  of  the  soil  in  Spain  is  to  be  valued  at  458,536,605  pesetas. 
Among  the  details  contributing  to  make  up  this  total,  the  most  important 
are  :  the  production  of  natural  grass  areas,  where  the  hay  may  be  cut,  the 
value  of  which  amounts  to  145,145,747  pesetas  and  that  of  the  pasture  lands 
amounting  to  53,087,318  pesetas  ;  immediately  after  that  comes  the  pro- 
duction of  meadows. 

Among  livestock  improvement  industries,  first  in  importance  comes 
poultry  improvement,  the  produce  of  which  amounts  to  172,188,509  pesetas 
a  3''ear  ;  next  comes  rabbit  improvement,  the  annual  production  of  which 
amounts  to  38,527,105  pesetas;  then  the  improvement  of  pigeons,  turkeys, 
geese  etc.  The  value  of  the  total  average  production  of  all  small  livestock 
industries  in  Spain  is  249,672,162  pesetas.  Of  the  thirteen  agricultural 
regions  of  Spain,  those  of  the  East  and  of  Catalonia  are  the  most  important 
in  regard  to  their  livestock  improvement  industries,  their  average  annual 
production  being  49,998,316  pesetas  and  46,023,357  pesetas  respectively. 

UNITED  STATES. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Office  of  the  Secretary,  (i)  Social  and  Labour 
Needs  of  Farm  Women.  Report  No.  103  ;  (2)  Domestic  Needs  of  Farm  Women.  Report 
No.  104  ;  (3)  Educational  Needs  of  Farm  Women.  Report  No.  105  ;  (4)  Economic  Needs 
of  Farm  Women.  Report  No.  loS.  4  pamphlets.  Washington :  Government  Printing 
Office,  191 4. 

In  July,  1913,  Mr.  Clarence  Poe,  a  well-known  agricultural  writer  and 
editor,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  which  he 
expressed  the  following  opinion  :  "  The  farm  woman  has  been  the  most 
neglected  factor  in  the  rural  problem,  and  she  has  been  especially  neglected 
by  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture.  "  The  matter  thus  raised 
seemed  to  be  one  which  called  for  closer  investigation,  and  towards  the  end 
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of  1913  the  Secretary-  endeavoured  to  find  out,  through  the  housewives 
in  the  homes  of  the  Department's  official  crop  correspondents,  what  really 
were  the  needs  of  the  women  on  American  farms.  The  housewives  to  whom 
the  enquiry  was  addressed  were  invited  to  write  to  the  Secretary-  a  general 
letter  explaining  their  needs  and  suggesting  forms  which  the  work  of  the 
Department  might  take  with  the  object  of  meeting  such  needs.  The  replies 
received  —  just  over  two  thousand  in  all  —  were  carefully  analysed  and 
these  four  reports  (Nos.  103-106,  Office  of  the  Secretary)  consist  of  classified 
extracts  from  the  letters  written  by  these  farm  women. 

In  substance  the  reports  contain  little  that  is  new  to  am'^one  who  has 
made  even  a  passing  study  of  American  agriculture.  It  did  not  need 
a  special  enquiry  to  establish  the  fact  that  farm  women  need,  and  have  a 
right  to  demand,  more  conveniences  and  more  comfort  in  their  homes,  that 
they  want  better  schools  for  their  children  close  by  these  homes,  that  they 
want  better  roads,  better  facilities  for  travel  generally,  more  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  reading  and  recreation,  some  instruction  in  domestic  economy 
and  in  hygiene,  some  opportunity  for  them  and  for  their  children  to  listen 
once  in  a  while  to  a  good  lecture  or  to  good  music,  some  prospect  of  enjoying 
an  occasional  hoUday.  These  things  are  all  well  known  already.  But  the 
extracts  from  the  letters  bring  them  home  to  us  very  directly  and  enable  us 
to  reaUse,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  how  hard  is  the  lot  of  the  housewife 
on  the  average  American  farm.  They  help  us  to  realise,  too,  that  there 
is  no  panacea  for  the  rural  problem,  that  rural  betterment  is  only  to  be 
won  slowly,  through  the  persistent  efforts  of  many  workers  inspired  by  a 
real  desire  to  be  of  service. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

ORWIN  (C.  S.)  :  The  F.\rmer  ix  War-ttme.  Oxford  Pamphlets,  1914-1915.  Oxford,    1913 
The  University  Press.  20  pages. 

In  this  little  pamphlet  Mr.  C.  S.  Orwin,  the  Director  of  the  Institute  for 
Research  in  Agricultural  Economics,  discusses  the  effects  of  the  War  upon 
agriculture  and  the  waj's  in  which  the  farmer  can  best  adapt  himself  to  the 
changed  conditions. 

Recognizing  that  it  was  of  the  first  importance  to  increase  production, 
^Ir.  Orwin  urges  that  too  much  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  desirability 
of  cultivating  more  wheat ;  that  more  wheat  could  not  be  grown  without 
the  sacrifice  of  some  other  crop  and  that  wheat  is  not  -the  only  food  appear- 
ed to  be  entirely  overlooked.  The  farmers  soon  decided  that  their  proper 
course  was  to  continue  farming  in  the  manner  which  experience  had  shown 
to  best  adapted  to  their  holdings,  giving,  in  case  of  doubt,  preference  to 
wheat -growing.  Acting  on  this  principle,  it  only  remained  to  them  to 
leave  nothing  tmdone  to  secure  the  maximum  production. 

Although  agriculture  does  not  offer  much  scope  for  the  establishment 
of  new  industries  in  commodities  for  which  the  country  has  hitherto  relied 
upon  enemy  producers,  there  is  one  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  the 
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beet-sugar  industry.  It  would  be  possible,  Mr.  Orwin  thinks;  to  take 
advantage  of  the  high  prices  now  ruling  for  sugar  to  promote  the  cultivation 
of  sugar-beet  and  the  manufacture  of  beet-sugar.  By  the  time  prices  re- 
turned to  a  normal  level,  the  industry  should  be  well  established  on  a  sound 
financial  basis,  and  although  large  profits  could  no  longer  be  expected, 
the  farmer's  economic  position  would  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
another  line  of  economic  production. 

Dealing  with  the  labour  problem,  Mr.  Orwin  expresses  the  doubt 
whether  it  was  wise  to  have  encouraged  recruiting  amongst  the  young  agri- 
cultural labourers.  The  effects  of  the  shortage  are  already  serious.  The 
best  way  of  meeting  it  would  be  the  increased  employment  of  agricultural 
machines.  There  are  many  labour-saving  appliances  which  are  by  no 
means  costly,  and,  for  obtaining  the  more  expensive  machiner^'^,  the  farm- 
ers coidd  have  recourse  to  co-operation.  The  war  has  not  been  the  cause 
of  the  labour  difficulty  :  it  has  merely  brought  it  to  a  head."  It  may  be,  " 
says  the  author,  "that  the  great  disaster  in  which  we  are  involved  may  give 
a  great  and  much-needed  stimulus  to  the  further  industrialising  of  British 
agriculture,  and  may  do  more  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  rural  worker  than 
could  have  been  accomplished  in  a  generation  by  the  operation  of  ordinary 
economic  forces.  "  -A-ji-.nzvj 

ITALY. 

iNDici  ECONOMici  (Econotntc  Indexes).  Published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry 
and  Commerce.  Rome,  Bertero,  1915.  pp.  45.  >  i  <,;    ■  .i^-:ii;  s ;;-)': 

This  is  a  collection  ot  economic  indexes  published  by  the  General  In- 
spector of  Commerce,  to  show  the  degree  and  the  direction  of  the  changes  in 
the  conditions  of  the  national  economy  by  means  of  a  series  of  figures  indic- 
ative of  certain  fundamental  functions  of  the  economic  life.  The  collec- 
tion includes  five  groups  of  data,  namely  :  ist.  Money  Market ;  2nd.  State 
Finances;  3rd.  Business;  4th.  Commerce  and  Industry;  5tb.  Conditions  of 
the  Working  Classes.  The  first  group  is  divided  into  eleven  series  of  figures, 
relating  to  the  rate  of  discount  of  the  institutes  of  issue  and  larger  priv- 
ate institutes,  the  average  monthly  rate  of  exchange,  the  average  quot- 
ations for  Italian  Government  Securities  etc.  The  third  group  contains 
four  series  of  figures  (transactions  of  the  clearing  houses,  taxes  on  business 
transactions,  graduated  stamp  tax  on  bills  of  exchange  and  other  commerci- 
al bills,  railway  traffic).  The  fourth  group  consists  of  ten  series  of  figuies, 
showing  the  fluctuations  of  foreign  trade,  importation  of  coal  and  raw 
material  for  manufacture,  exportation  of  partly  manufactured  goods  and 
the  rate  of  the  principal  industrial  securities  for  groups  of  industries  in  the 
years  1912,  1913  and  1914.  Finally,  the  fifth  group  deaHng  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  working  classes  contains  figures  relating  to  postal  savings 
bank  deposits,  consumption  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes,  the  price 
of  wheat,  Italian  oversea  emigration  and  industrial  and  agricultural  strikes. 

RUGGERI  ALFREDO,  gerente  responsabUe. 
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Publications  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 


I.  Publications  for  Sale. 

Annual        Sinele 
MONTHLY  OR  WEEKLY  PUBLICATIONS,   subscription  number 


1.  Bulletin  of  Agricultur.'vl  and  Commercial  Statistics    (published 

monthlj'  in  French,  German,  English,  Spanish  and  Iialian,  i6mo)  .   .    . 

2.  Monthly    Bulletin    of    Agricultural    Intelligence     and     Plant 

Diseases  (pubb'shed  monthly  in  French,  German,  English,  Spanish  and 
Italian).     (Each  number  consists  of  about  i8o  pages,  i6mo) 

3.  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Social   Intel- 

ligence (published  monthly  in  French,  German,  English,  Spanish  and 

Italian).     (Each  number  consists  of  about  150  pages,  i6mo) 

Subscription  to  all  three  Bulletins 

4.  Bulletin   Bibliographique  Hebdomadaire   (published  every    Satur- 

day).    (Each  ntmiber  consists  of  about  24  pages,  i6mo) 

For  the  subscribers  to  one  of  the  above-mentioned  Bulletins  .  .  . 
For  the  subscribers  to  two  of  the  above-mentioned  Bulletins.  .  .  . 
Subscription  to  all  four  Bulletins 

B,  —  YEAR  BOOKS. 
I    Annuaire   International   de  Statistique  Agricole  pour    1910   (Inter- 
national Year  Bocik  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  igio).  (1912,  XlyVIIl  -\-  327 

pages,   i6mo) 

Do.  Vol.  II,  years  1903-1912.  (1914,  about  700  pages,  i6mo) 

n.  Annuaire  international  de  legislation  Agricole,  ist.  Year,  1911,  (Inter- 
national  Year  Book  of  Agricultural  I<egislation,  1911).  (19x2,  1,122  pages, 

i6mo) 

Do.  2nd-  Year,  1912.  (1913,  994  pages,  i6mo) 

Do.  3rd.  Year,  1913.(19x4,  1,114  pages,  i6mo) 

Q.  — OTHER    PUBLICATIONS, 
(a)  Publications  of  the  lyibrary. 

1.  Catalogue  de  la  Biblioth±que.  An-nee  1909  (Catalogue  of  the  I<ibrary,i9oo). 

(356  pages,  8vo) 

2.  Lt'jte  des  Revues  et  JointNAUx  reguli6rement  requs  par  l'Institut, 

(913  (lyist  of  Reviews  and  Papers  regularly  received  by  the  Institute,  1913). 
(84  pages,  i6mo) 

(6)  Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
(i)  Various  publications- 

1,  (< 'Organisation  des  Services  de  Statistique  agricole  dans  les  divers 

Pays,  Vol.  I  (The  Organization  of  the  Agricultural  Statistical  Services  in 
the  Different  Coimtries,  Vol.1).  (1910,  446  pages,  with  tables  in  addition 

to  the  text,  i6mo) 

Do.  Vol.  II.  (1913,  146  pages,  i6mo) 

2.  Recueil  de  Coefficients  pour  la  Conversion  des  Poids,  Mesures  et 

Monnaies  au  syst^me  M6TRIQUE  Decimal  (Collection  of  Coefficients  for 
the  Conversion  of  Weights,  Measures,  and  Money  Values  into  the  Decimal 

Metric  System) .  (1914,  84  pages,  32mo) 

(2)   Monographs  {New  Series). 

1.  I^'Organisation  de  la  Statistique  du   CosImerce  exterieur   en   Itahe 

(Organisation  of  the  Statistics  of  Foreign  Trade  in  Italy).  (19 13,  190  pages 
i6mo) 

2.  Le  MARCKfe  DES  C6REALES  d'Anvers  (Thc  Antwerp  Com  Market)    (19x3, 

62  pages,i6mo) 

3.  I<es  Bourses  des  Produits  Agricolks  de  Hambourg  et  Bud.^pest  (The 

Agricultural  Produce  Exchanges  of  Hamburg  and  Budapest).  (19 13,  55 
pages,   i6mo) 

4.  Notes  svtr  les  Statistiques  du  Commerce  exterieur  d.\ns  les  diff6- 

rents  Pays  :  Publications  Statistiques,  Territoires,  Sortes  de  Commerce, 
Provenances  et  Destinations  des  Marchandises  (Notes  on  the  Statistics  of 
Foreign  Trade  in  the  Different  Countries  :  Statistical  Publications,  Territory, 
Kinds  of  Trade,  Source  and  Destination  of  Goods).  (19x4,  9^  pages,  r6mo)     . 

5.  L,A  Repartition  Agricole  des  Territoires  des  differents  Pays  (Areas 

under  Crops  in  the  Different  Countries).  (1914,  310  i>ages,  i6mo) 

(3)    Other    publication. 
Umberto  Ricci.  —  Les  Bases  th6oriques  de  la  Statistique  Agricole  In- 
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§  I.  General   progress  :    all   societies. 


The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  societies,  which  has  from  the  start 
characterised  the  co-operative  movement  in  India,  continued  during  the 
y%ar  ending  June  30th,  1914.  Agricultural  Societies  increased  from  11,382 
to  I  4,538  ;  Non-Agricultural  Societies,  from  691  to  806;  Central  Societies 
from  251  to  329.  The  laws  dealing  with  co-operation  in  India  have  been 
examined,  and  the  official  organisation  which  may  be  said  to  have  created 
the  whole  co-operative  movement  has  been  described  in  pre\'ious  articles  in 
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this  Bulletin  (i),  and  we  shall  here  merely  recapitulate  briefly  a  few 
important  points. 

The  act  under  which  the  movement  was  started  in  India  was  the 
"  Co-operative  Credit  Societies  Act,  1904  "  which  was  repealed  and  replaced 
by  the  "  Co-operative  Societies  Act,  1912.  "  The  earHer  act,  as  its  title 
implies,  contemplated  only  the  formation  of  societies  for  the  provision  of 
credit,  but  after  a  few  5  ears'  experience  it  became  clear  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  recognition  of  other  classes '  6i  co-operative 
societies,  —  for  purchase  and  sale,  production  and  sale,  insurance,  etc.  The 
act  omitted  also  to  make  provision  for  societies  or  unions  formed  with 
other  societies  as  members.  These  and  other  minor  considerations  led 
to  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1912  at  present  in  force.  Under  it  any 
society  which  has  as  its  object  ''  the  promotion  of  the  economic  interest  of 
its  members  in  accordance  with  co-operative  principles  "  may  be  registered 
as  a  co-operative  society.  In  the  case  of  a  credit  society  the  members 
(unless  the  Registrar  shall  otherwise  direct)  must  reside  in  the  same  town 
or  village  or  group  of  villages,  or  must  be  members  of  the  same  tribe, 
class,  caste  or  occupation.  Where  the  majority  of  the  members  of  a  credit 
society  are  agriculturists,  liability,  unless  exemption  be  granted,  must  be 
unlimited,  and  where  any  member  of  a  society  is  another  registered 
society,  liability  (always  with  the  same  exception)  must  be  limited.  A 
registered  society  may  not  make  loans  to  persons  other  than  its  own  mem- 
bers, or,  with  the  special  or  general  sacntion  of  the  Registrar,  toother 
registered  societies. 

The  act  of  1912,  indeed,  like  the  act  which  it  replaced,  is  designed  with 
a  view  to  the  requirements  of  credit  societies ;  and  the  other  branches  of 
co-operation  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  still  quite  undeveloped.  Out  of  a 
present  total  of  15,673  societies,  only  345  are  non-credit  societies. 

The  act  of  1904  provided  for  the  appointment  in  each  province  of 
an  official  Registrar  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  itself 
and  for  the  general  direction  and  supervision  of  the  co-operative  movement. 
The  Registrar  is  attached  usually  to  the  Revenue  Department  of  the  Prov- 
incial Government  and  draws  up  an  annual  report  addressed  to  the  Chief 
Secretary  of  that  Department.  He  has  in  most  cases  the  services  of  an 
Assistant  Registrar  and  has  at  his  dependence  a  considerable  staff  of  auditors, 
inspectors  and  clerks.  Societies  are  founded  and,  in  general,  the  extension 
of  the  movement  is  promoted  by  honorary  organisers  who  are  in  close  touch 
upon  the  one  hand  with  the  Registrar  and  his  staff,  and  upon  the  other 
with  the  members  of  the  societies  in  their  respective  districts,  and  are  the 
persons  upon  whom,  in  a  great  measure,  the  good  government  of  the  local 
societies  depends.  Thus,  though  the  Indian  co-operative  movement  was 
at  the  start  in  the  nature  of  a  new  branch  of  Government  acti^'ity  under- 
taken in  the  interests  of  the  poorer  classes  of  cultivators,  and  though  it  is 

■  •i 
(i)    See    the   numbers    of   the   BuUetin   for   December    1912 ;    March,    1913 ;  May   an4 

October,  1914.  •         ;*! 
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directly  and  in  a  very  real  sense  under  ofl&cial  guidance  and  control,  it  is 
yet  very  far  from  being  an  artificially  fostered  movement.  Government 
has  fulfilled  three  f  tmctions :  it  has  given  prestige  to  the  co-operative  move- 
ment and  been  a  guarantee  of  its  genuineness ;  it  has  saved  the  movement 
from  imsound  and  too  rapid  expansion  ;  and  it  has  furnished,  in  the  form 
of  repayable  loans,  a  small  part  of  the  capital  required  by  the  societies.  Of 
these  three  functions  the  last  has  probably  been  the  least  important.  Gov- 
ernment loans  at  the  present  time  amount  to  only  1.4  per  cent,  of  the 
total  capital  of  the  societies.  Such  a  small  amotmt  might  easily  be  obtained 
from  some  other  source,  but  the  security  and  prestige  of  the  movement  and 
the  guarantee  for  its  rigid  control  and  able  direction  could  come,  in  the 
early  years  at  least,  only  from  the  British  Government  in  India. 

Although  the  Registrars  have  never  failed  to  exercise  a  rigorous 
supervision  over  the  registration  of  new  societies,  the  increase  in  number  has 
nevertheless  been  astonishingly  rapid.  The  progress  from  the  year  end- 
ing Jime  30th,  1906,  to  that  ending  June  30th,  1914,  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing Table : 


Table  X.-^Pro^^s^  in  Number  of  Societies,  Membership  and  Working  Capital. 


1906  I  1907   1908   1909   1910   1911   1912   1913   1914 


Number  of  Societies   .         —  843         1,357         2,008         3,498         5A3-         8,177       12,324       15,673 

Total  Number  .of  Mem-  .  i  ! 


bers 28,639;      90,844     149,160     184,889     230,698     314,101     403,318     573,536     744,226 

£,££  £  £  £,£  £|£ 

Total  Wofkang  Capital        32,000'    158,000    294,500     538,000    827,000  1,358,0002,238,000  3,562,000  5,144,000 

1  •     I  I 


The  figures  in  Table  I  relate  to  all  societies — Agricultural,  Non- Agricul- 
tural and  Central.  In  Table  II  below  are  shown  certain  particulars  relating 
to  the  number  of  societies  of  all  kinds,  the  composition  of  their  total  capital, 
and  the  nature  of  their  disbursements  in  the  year  imder  review  and  in 
the  previous  financial  year. 
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Table  II. — Abstract:  All  Societie^i  rfT,,-^^  j^.]  y-^^y  jyV 


I. 


NtJMBER  OF  Societies, 


Central  .... 
Non-A  griculturat 
Agricultural  .    . 


Total 


II. 


Number  of  Members. 


e!  iry'jd  baa  iiiara 


11,382  ;•.[;  ■?->tni:aD4;538;iU 


III.  —  Capital. 

Ivoans  from  private  persons 

I/3ans  from  other  Societies 

Share  capital 

Deposits  by  members 

State  aid 

Reserve 

Total 

IV.  —  Disbursements, 

Deposits  repaid  to  members '. 

I,oans  repaid  to  private  persons 

I/3ans  repaid  to  other  Societies 

lyOans  issued  to  members 

I/)ans  issued  to  other  Societies    .... 
Interest  paid  on  loans  and  deposits    .... 

Dividend  and  bonus  paid 

Establishment  and  contingencies 

Other  items 

Total 


573*536  * 


Rupees 

1,33,62,788 
1,93,61,345 
86,19,793 
93.54.645 
",27,547 
16,08,143 


:7^,rt-^M?4^.^iJ^iJ;;iOii^73''' 


■  ■  .  :)['■•■  J {^»v:£ur 
i*(.f    -rxfT  gni 

1,98,35,727 
2,86,28,195 

1,22,99,082 

1,18,58,857 

11,46,920 

34,01,803 


5.34.34.261 

Rupees 

97,16,232 

86,39,346 

75,62,011 

2,78,10,688 

1,59,16,285 

22,12,097 

2,23.373 

4.49.177 

28,05,650 

7.53,34,859 


7,71,70.584 

Rupees 

1,11,00,405 
1,46,09,880 
1,11,05,776 
3,48,30,175 
1,92,64,790 

33,55,644 
,  2,97,608 

jr  1  ^84,700 
50.14.35 1 

10,02,63,309 


(i)  A  rupee  is  equal  to  is.  \d.  or  i  fr.  68.    The  figures  are  divided    so  as  to  show   the    number  of 
lakhs,  a   lakh  being  100,000  rupees. 


In  the  table  which  follows  we  show  how  the  figures  in  Table  II  are 
distributed  by  provinces  : 
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'  ^  J  "  '  'Xabi-E  U^  r-,A^sfraciX4MSP^ieiies^i^ 


hb's>T.i  bu<jd'iuirn.'.d'ui^a  ^f>  ■j};iii^-  /  -lum 


Province                          '  tyjf;;!!  >  '■.      :         ol'    •  *  I  t>isbuise]iieiit5 

i-'iit^rtr  r-iqn-i  '\n^.  :ihi'  Gixietiti    ::       Membtis;:  h      Capital  ^     .        .j 

A^-;*     rrT,i7>  ^Qhrri  v-^'  w,^   t:   ,V--  ■'„i^    :,         f^"    rf''  .-   ,         -^-^V    ;:.•■:•.  — , - 

Madias-y  ifTf.rtf  bfiF- if •Hi.'fiiJ  ^.33^    |        1,00,769  122.16.280  1,65,03,319 

Boinhay;i;i?.  »ts  sifxif-  ^N  ih  715  r        ^.677  65,68,794  1.21,19,893 

BengsabaLio^b  ybiit}~dB.'-x/hl  ?nj^)fi67'rh  t*fJ*gio,363  89,21,059  1       89,99,144 

Bihar  and  Orissa     .    .    -    .  trriif  vr^T^JI^  !"kr,   ';^;^89  22,87,940  36,17,382 

United  PTovmc&-^'^A^'-^^<^l-"^  yWJBi>(y^/  —iilB.febs'  7,13,02,617  1.66.08.136 

Punjab rp'Y-  '3,3^3^   f       1.60,892  1,80.44,399  1,56,96.797 

Bunna 1.359                36,051  64,87,068  92.35.620 

Central  Provinces    .    .    ,    ,    .v^  2,213    •            42,222  64,33,668  1,03,75,024 

Assam 249                13,629  6,81.672  4,68,596 

Coorg 31                   2,839  1,02,393  98.230 

Ajmer -;  357    '            11,162  14,85,835  21,33,685 

Mysore '  530               40,479  20.58,084  43.37,i9i 

Baroda .    .    .    .  262                   7,749  5,80.775  .           6,70,292' 


Total  .-.  15.673  7.44,226       7,71.70,584        10,02,63.309 


The  figures  here  given  relate  to  co-operative  societies  in  all  the  British 
provinces  except  the  North- West  Frontier  Pro\'ince  and  Baluchistan.  In 
the  former  the  movement  has  so  far  made  but  little  progress,  while  in  the 
latter  the  Co-operative  Societies  Act  has  not  3'et  been  applied.  Figures 
are  included  also  for  the  Xative  States  of  Mysore  and  Baroda. 

We  are  concerned  particularly  with  the  fortunes  of  Agricultural 
Societies  and  Central  Societies  and  we  shall,  therefore,  examine  somewhat 
fully  the  progress  of  these  two  classes  of  societies  in  the  year  under  review.- 


§  2.  Agricultural  societies. 
la)  General   Progress. 

Out  of  14,538  Agricultural  Societies  in  British  India  at  the  end  of  the 
financial  year  1913-14,  only  174  were  other  than  credit  societies.  This 
small  number,  according  to  class  of  societies,  was  distributed  thus  :  purchase 
and  purchase  and  sale  12  ;  production  4;  production  and  sale  78;  insurance 
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69  ;  Other  forms  of  co-operation  11.  Again,  with  the  exception  of  only  169 
societies,  all  the  Agricultural  Societies  are  based  on  the  principle  of 
unlimited  liability.  The  small  village  or  neighbourhood  credit  society,  in 
substance  the  Raiffeisen  rural  bank,  is  therefore  the  characteristic 
society  of  the  Indian  co-operative  movement. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  spite  of  an  extraordinarily  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  societies  the  typical  society,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  aver- 
age figures,  remains  substantially  unaltered  from  year  to  year.  The  aver- 
ages for  membership,  working  capital,  loans  outstanding  and  loans  granted 
remain  wonderfully  constant,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  those 
responsible  for  the  direction  of  the  movement  have  already  decided  what 
is  the  most  conveniently  workable  and  effective  unit. 

We  may  show  in  tabular  form  the  more  important  figures  relating  to 
Agricultural  Societies  in  the  last  two  financial  years. 


1  inrufl 


Tabt.e  IV. — Progress  of  Agricultural  Societies. 


Number  of  Societies.      .    . 
Membership : 

Aggregate 

Average  (per  Society) 


1913-14 


11,382! 

467,378 
41 


/-fin- 


Working  Capital:  .  ...  ..^''.        ,     ,.  ,  i 

Aggregate ..;  ..  ,^  •.  .^.Ij,.,,,,  ^^  , 

Average  (per  Society) ri\.  ;•  /.  -  »;)MJ';fi^ 

I/)ans  Outstanding:  j    '^ 

Aggregate .    .    .'.    . 

Average  (per  Society) .....' 

lyOans  Granted: 

Aggregate 

Average  (per  Society) 


Rupees 


;  2,90,i8,634J 

2,549i 

•    2,73,02,043! 

2,26,66,825 
1,991 


14,538 

599,822 
41 

Rupees 

4,o3,62,67» 

,    1    2,776 

3,78,76,603 
'  2,605 

2,70,44.455 
1.860 


{b)  Sources  of  Capital. 


It  is  a  matter  for  legitimate  congratulation  that  Government  loans  form 
but  an  insignificant  proportion  of  the  total  capital  of  the  Indian  co-operative 
societies.     In  the  table  below  it  will  be  seen  that  the  loans  from  Government 
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have  fallen  relativeh"  from  9.1  per  cent,  of  the  working  capital  in  1910  to 
only  2.8  per  cent,  in  the  last  financial  year.  To  carry  these  particular 
figures  back  a  little  further,  loans  from  Government,  in  1909,  formed  13.7  per 
cent,  and,  in  1908,  no  less  than  19.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  capital  of  the 
Agricultural  Societies. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Registrars  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
proportion  to  which  the  members'  own  deposits  fi:gure  in  the  composition 
of  the  total  capital.  An  extract  on  this  connection  from  the  report  of  the 
Registrar  in  Bengal  might  be  applied  to  the  situation  throughout  India 
generally.  The  Registrar  says:  "  I  confess,  however,  to  a  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment that  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  a  more  rapid  progress  in 
attracting  members'  deposits.  It  is  true  we  can  hardly  expect  people 
who  are  over  head  and  ears  in  debt  to  the  money-lenders  and  who  join 
societies  with  the  object  of  borrowing  money  to  put  in  substantial  amounts 
of  deposits.  But  if  the  members  have  a  proper  conception  of  the  mean- 
ing and  utility  of  deposits  they  should  show  more  inclination  to  make  use 
of  their  banks  as  a  convenient  and  profitable  place  for  investing  their 
savings  than  they  have  hitherto  done.  " 

The  proportion  in  which  each  source  of  capital  has  contributed  to 
the  total  over  a  number  of  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Table  V.  —  Agricultural  Societies:  Sources  of  Capital  {PercetUages). 


Percentage  of  Total  Capital 


1910  1911  1912  1913  1914 


IfOans  and  Deposits  fiom  Non-Members  . 
lyoans  and  Deposits  from  Other  Societies 

I/)ans  from  Government 

Deposits  of  Members .'  .  ' .    .    . 

Share  Capital 

Reserve  Fimd 

Total   ... 


16.5 

13-7 

10.8 

II. 2 

9.2 

42.4 

50.2 

56.0 

58.2 

60.2 

91 

5-5 

4.4 

3.5 

2.3 

14.9  ; 

14.2 

X2.4-I 

10.3 

9.0 

14.1  ■ 

13-3 

12.8  ? 

132 

13-2 

3-0 

1 

31 

3.6' 

3-7 

6.t 

It  will  be  seen  that  "  Other  Societies  "  (for  the  most  part  central  Societies 
established  ad  hoc  )  furnished  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  working 
capital.  This  at  least  shows  that  the  Central  Societies  have  been  success- 
ful in  achieving  the  object  for  which  they  were  designed  ;  but  there  is  a 
general  impression  that   the   dependence  of   local  societies  upon   other 
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societies,  however  siiccessful  the  other  societies  may  be,  should  not  be'soi 
marked.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  this  dependence  has  so  far  shown  a  constant 
tendency  to  increase,  though  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  increase  will 
continue  indefinitely.  Such  capital  as  exists  in  the  villages  is  for  the  most 
part  in  the  hands  of  money-lenders  who  at  present  are  passively  if  not 
actively  hostile  to  the  co-operative  societies.  Gradually,  however,  the 
capital  once  furnished  to  the  cultivators  by  the  money-lender  is  being 
ousted  from  employment  by  the  capital  of  the  co-operative  credit  societies, 
and  the  private  lender  may  find  in  time  that  the  best  investment  remaining 
open  to  him  is  the  placing  of  his  money  on  deposit  with  the  local  co-oper- 
ative society.  It  may  be  expected,  too,  that  the  members  of  a  welC 
managed  credit  society  will  gradually  free  themselves  of  debt  and  find 
that  they  have  at  least  a  small  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure 
which  they  will  be  able  to  deposit  with  the  society.  Much  of  this  surplus 
may,  it  is  true,  be  absorbed  by  a  rising  standard  of  living,  and  it  must  be 
remembered,  in  that  case,  that  the  improvement  in  the  ryot's  condition  i^, 
to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  co-operation  and  may  reasonably  be  held  tp 
be  more  immediately'  desirable  than  any  accumulation  of  savings  deposits.. 
In  the  year  under  review  there  was  a  notable  increase  in  the  proportion 
between  the  reserve  fund  and  the  total  capital.  The  present  proportion: 
of  just  over  6  per  cent.,  however,  must  still  be  regarded  as  low.  Moreover, 
it  is  still  the  general  practice  to  employ  the  reserve  fund  as  working  capital 
though  the  Registrars  are  putting  pressure  upon  the  societies  to  invest  their 
reserves  quite  apart  from  their  own  operations.  In  some  provinces  - — 
in  Assam  and  Burma,  for  example  —  part  of  the  reserve  fund  is  invested 
outside  the  societies,  being  either  invested  in  Government  bonds  or  simply 
placed  on  deposit  with  a  central  bank. 


(c)  Loan  Operations. 

jivoans  are  granted  to  members  in  some  cases  without  any  security  other 
than  that  offered  by  the  borrower's  character  and  reputation,  in  other 
cases  on  the  personal  security  of  fellow  members,  and  in  others  again  on 
mortgage — though  loans  against  mortgage  of  any  kind  are  relatively  few. 
The  lending  procedure,  where  the  local  societies  are  federated  in  Unions, 
is  thus  described  by  the  Registrar  in  Burma  : 

"  When  an  individual  cultivator  obtains  a  loan  from  a  society  it  is  grant- 
ed by  the  committee  of  the  society  on  the  consideration  of  the  value  of  his 
property  as  security  and  of  his  industry  and  character  for  honesty.  A  man 
is  not  debarred  from  borrowing  because  he  has  no  valuable  property.  When 
a  society  requires  a  loan  from  the  Central  Bank  for  the  use  of  its  members, 
it  must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Union  of  which  it  is  a  member.  The  con- 
sent of  the  Union  (involving  a  guarantee  by  all  the  other  societies  comprised 
in  the  Union)  is  granted  on  consideration  of  the  total  value  of  the  property 
of  the  members  of  the  borrowing  society,  of  the  character  of  the  society  for 
punctual  repayment,  good  management,  and  co-operative  efficiency.     The 
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application  whether  for  a  loan  or  a  cash  credit,  is  finally  submitted  to  the 
Registrar  for  sanction,  and  is  sanctioned  in  consideration  of  the  character 
of  the  Union  and  its  understanding  of  co-operative  responsibility,  and  of  the 
character  and  financial  condition  of  the  borrowing  society  as  known  to 
him  by  his  own  inspections  and  those  of  his  stafi.  " 

Speaking  generally  the  btdk  of  the  loans  are  required  for  three  main 
purposes  —  for  cultivation  expenses,  for  the  purchase  of  plovigh  cattle, 
and  for  the  repayment  of  old  debt.  The  proportions  required  for  these 
purposes  vary  from  district  to  district  and  from  year  to  year,  and  loans  are 
required  also  for  various  minor  purposes  such  as  the  purchase  of  land,  land 
improvement,  house-building,  trade  and  industry,  pajTnent  of  rent, 
maintenance,  and  marriage  and  social  expenses. 

The  year  under  review  was  a  year  of  drought  with  a  scarcity  of  fodder 
in  many  parts  of  India,  and  in  consequence  an  unusuallj'  large  number  oi 
the  loans  were  loans  granted  for  the  purchase  of  plough  cattle  to  replace 
animals  which  had  died  or  which  had  been  sold  during  the  slack  season  to 
save  expense.  The  repayment  of  old  debt  absorbs  a  ver^'  large  proport- 
ion of  the  loans  each  year,  chiefly  because  many  new  societies  are  estab- 
lished in  each  year  and  the  repa^Tnent  of  debt  to  private  money-lenders  is 
the  first  object  for  which  the  members  seek  the  assistajice  of  the  society. 
In  Madras,  for  example,  the  amount  granted  in  loans  for  the  repayment  of 
debt  was  Rs.  11,56,712,  while  the  amount  granted  for  the  purchase  of 
cattle,  the  purpose  which  ranked  second  in  importance,  was  Rs.  3,03,389. 
In  Assam,  repayment  of  prior  debt  accounted  for  Rs.  45,943,  purchase  of 
cattle  for  Rs.  32,919,  expenses  of  cultivation  for  Rs.  22,353.  Marriage 
and  other  social  expenses  accoimt  for  a  very  small  (and  apparently  diminish- 
ing) proportion  of  the  total  loans,  and  in  some  provinces  it  would  seem  as 
if  no  loans  were  granted  to  cover  expenses  for  ceremonial  occasions.  In 
Bengal,  for  instance,  the  only  purposes  for  which  loans  were  granted  during 
the  year,  in  order  of  their  importance,  were  payment  of  debts,  maintenance, 
purchase  of  cattle,  cultivation  expenses,  trade,  and  pvurchase  of  land. 

Conditions  as  to  the  repa\Tnent  of  loans  maj'  be  illustrated  by  quot- 
ing the  regulations  in  force  in  Burma,  which  are  as  follows.  Loans  for 
subsistence,  expenses  of  cultivation  or  seed  are  repayable  in  full  at  the  next 
harvest ;  loans  for  cattle,  house-building  and  debts  of  moderate  amount 
are  repayable  either  in  two  or  in  three  annual  instalments  ;  loans  for 
pajTnent  of  debts  of  large  amotmt  and  for  the  ptirchase  or  redemption  of 
land  are  repa^-able  in  three  or  four  annual  instalments.  All  repa^inents 
or  instalments  are  due  after  the  principal  harv^ests. 

The  rate  of  interest  charged  to  members  for  loans  varies  from  9  */'g  per 
cent,  in  Bombay  and  Madras  to  as  high  as  18%  per  cent,  in  Assam.  The 
most  usual  rates  may  be  taken  to  be  between  9  '/,  and  12  14  P^^  cent.  The 
societies  offer  from  6  34  to  9  per  cent,  on  deposits,  —  rates  which  are  not 
sufficienth'-  high  to  prove  attractive  to  the  local  capitalists,  who  generally 
prefer  to  employ  their  funds  at  a  better  rate  on  somewhat  worse  sectuity. 

The  total  amount  of  the  loans  granted  by  i^ricultural  Societies,  in 
1913-14,  was  Rs.  2,70,44,455,  an  average  of  Rs.  1,860  per  society.     As  there 
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are,  on  an  average,  41  members  per  society  it  will  be  seen  that  the  singly 
loans  must  be  for  relatively  small  amounts.  The  total  amount  of  the  loai:i(s 
outstanding  on  June  30th,  1914,  was  Rs.  3,78,76,603. 

The  total  assets  of  all  Agricultural  Societies  on  that  date  showed  an, 
excess  over  total  liabilities  of  Rs.  15,21,486. 


§   3.    NON-CREDIT   AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETIES. 


r  rjiij  lo't  hfxi: 


It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  a  small  number  of  Agricultural 
Societies  —  174  in  all  —  are  other  than  credit  societies.  Out  of  this  num- 
ber, no  less  than  122  (63  purchase  and  sale  societies  and  59  cattle  insurance 
societies)  are  in  Burma. 


(a)  Cattle  Insurance  Societies. 


...It   'JD  ! 


In  addition  to  the  59  societies  of  this  class  in  Burma  there  are  9  in 
Coorg  and  one  in  the  United  Provinces.  The  last -mentioned  is  described 
by  the  Registrar  as  an  experimental  institution  under  the  control  of  the 
Budaun  district  bank.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-one  members  have  joined 
the  society  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  any  benefits  until  three  years  have 
passed  from  the  date  of  their  admission  and  the  society  has  as  j^et  no  trans- 
actions to  record. 

The  information  available  with  regard  to  the  societies  in  Burma  and 
in  Coorg  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 

Table  VI.  — •  Operations  of  Cattle  Insurance    Societies. 


Province 

Class 
of  risk 

in- 
sured 

Amount 
of  risk 

in- 
sured 

Premia 
coll- 
ected 

Supple- 
ment- 
ary 
contrib- 
utions 
coll- 
ected 

I/)sses 
declared 
(anim- 
als) 

Losses 
estim- 
ated 

Claims 
paid 

Cost 
of 
manage- 
ment 

Burma . 

Coorg 

Plough 
cattle 

Plough 
catUe 

Rs.      \      Rs. 
74,977      2.083 
6,212       2,479 

Rs. 
468 

18 
29 

Rs. 
600 

Rs. 
401 
280 

Rs. 
12 

Total  .    .    . 

~~ 

81,189       4,562 

468 

47 

600 

681 

12 

1 

In  Burma  it  is  proposed  to  form  a  central  reinsurance  society,  and  in 
the  year  under  review  application  was  made  to  Government  for  an  interest-'' 
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free  toan  upon  which  the  cehtfiil  society  might  draw  to  meet  unexpectedly 
heavy  demands  upon  it  during  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence.  The  Gov- 
erment  reply  had  not  been  received  when  the  annual  report  was  prepared, 
and  pending  a  decision  the  formation  of  new  societies  was  checked  during  the 
'  year.  In  fact,  between  June  30th,  1913,  and  June  30th,  1914,  onh-  two 
j   new  insurance  societies  were  registered.     In  the  previous  twelve  months 

the  number  of  new  societies  registered  was  thirty-four. 
i  The  Registrar  in  Coorg  reports  that  the  year  under  re\new  was  very 

i   tmfavourable  for  cattle  as  the  mortality  was  exceptionally  high  owing  to  the 
long  drought,  so  that  it  was  considered  advisable  to  suspend  all  operations 
i   from  April  to  September,  1914.     He  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  far  too  early 
I    yet  to  form  any  conclusions  as  to  the  working  of  co-operative  cattle  insur- 
ance, but  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  societies  will  prove  a  success. 

^^.'  -  '\  ip)  Other  Forms  of  Co-operation. 

I  Other  forms  of  co-operation  are  represented  in  India   but,  speaking 

generally,  the  success  of  societies  for  purchase  and  sale,  production,  etc. 
is  as  yet  problematical. 

In  Bombay,  for  instance,  there  are  seven  societies  formed  to  supph* 
their  members  with  pure  seed  either  by  selecting  it  from  the  local  crops  and 
storing  it  or  b}-  purchasing  it  from  outside,  but  "none  of  these"  — ^according 
to  the  Registrar  —  "  has  yet  proved  conspicuously  successful.  "  There 
are  several  co-operative  manure  stores  in  the  same  province  and  two  co- 
operative dairies  have  been  formed  to  supply  the  Bombay  market,  though 
only  one  of  the  latter  had  begtm  working  in  1914.  This  dairj-  began  ^"ith 
a  share  capital  of  Rs.  1,450  and  purchased  twelve  buffaloes  and  a  stock  of 
4airy  utensils.  It  employ's  an  experienced  manager  and  three  assistants. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  under  review,  the  society  was  about  to  raise  another 
Rs.  3,000  of  capital,  and  it  is  proposed  to  open  a  retail  shop  in  Bombay  as 
soon  as  the  operations  of  the  society  have  extended  sufficiently  to  justif}' 
such  a  step. 

Two  societies  for  the  co-operative  purchase  of  the  usual  agricultural 
suppHes  are  also  working  in  Bombay  and  these,  with  the  manure  stores  just 
referred  to.  seem  to  be  fairly  successful. 

In  the  United  Provinces,  in  addition  to  the  cattle  insurance  society 
already  mentioned,  there  are  ten  societies  for  production  and  sale,  all  engaged 
in  the  sale  of  milk,  ghi  (clarifisd  butter)  and  other  dairy  products.  Co-oper- 
ative dairies  are  supplying  their  products  to  Benares,  Allahabad,  Lucknow 
and  other  towns,  and  though  their  expenses  so  far  have  been  relatively 
heavy,  they  give  promise  of  becoming  very  siiccessful.  Their  chief  recom- 
mendation is  that  they  work  in  thoroughly  sanitary  buildings,  take  everv 
possible  precaution  in  handling  the  milk,  and  are  able  to  guarantee  that  the 
products  they  sell  are  unadulterated. 

In  Burma,  the  63  production  and  sale  societies  which  were  working  in 
J914  dealt  with  paddy  (rice  in  the  husk),  groundnuts,  and  other  products. 
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They  seem  to  be  fairly  successful.  The  Supply  and  Transport  Departinen| 
purchased  five  hundred  tons  of  paddy  from  seven  societies  and  one  firm 
purchased  1,426,060  lbs.  of  groundnuts  from  a  single  large  society  of  727  mem- 
bers in  the  Pakokku  District  —  the  society  having  been  formed  for  the  pur-' 
jjose  among  the  members  of  credit  societies.  The  Registrar  notes  that  this- 
transaction  was  well  managed  by  the  society  and  proved  satisfactory  to- 
both  sides. 


§  4.  Central  societies. 


We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  note,  in  previous  articles  irt 
this  Bulletin  how  co-operative  credit  in  India  has  developed  upon  somewhat 
different  lines  in  the  different  provinces.  The  essentials  for  success  in 
co-operation,  which  resolve  themselves  upon  analysis  into  the  possession 
of  certain  moral  qualities  and  the  practice  of  some  of  the  elementary  rules- 
of  business,  are  of  course  the  same  in  India  as  in  any  other  country  and 
the  same  in  one  province  of  India  as  in  any  other  province.  But  locaL- 
conditions,  and  undoubtedly  to  some  extent  the  predilections,  and  prejud- 
ices of  individual  Registrars,  have  determined  very  largely  the  structure 
of  the  co-operative  credit  system  in  each  province.  This  is  most  clearly 
evident  with  regard  to  the  way  in  which  local  societies  are  grouped  in  unions,, 
and  with  regard  to  the  type  of  central  bank  and  the  number  of  such  banks- 
established  in  the  different  provinces. 

Burma,  for  example,  has  1,214  Agricultural  Societies,  and  96  societies-' 
classed  as  Central  — ■  90  Unions  and  6  Central  Banks  ;  the  Punjab  with 
3,261  Agricultural  Societies  has  but  38   societies  classed    as  Central    — 
18  Central  Banks  and  20  Central  Banking  Unions;  Madras  with  1,26^' 
Agricultural  Societies  has  only  8  Central  Banks  and  8  Unions. 

The  three  types  of  Central  Society  distinguished  in  the  Registrars'' 
reports  are  Cential  Banks,  Central  Banking   Unions,  and   Unions.     The"  | 
first  two  are  central  credit  institutes,  while  the  "  Unions  "  are  designed^ 
for  supervision  and  control,  and  their  connection  with  the  financing  of 
local  societies  is  limited  as  a  rule  to  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  Central  j 
Banks  as  credit  Committees  passing  upon  applications  from  their  affiliated:  \ 
societies.     In  a  Central    Banking    Union    the    idea    ot    supervision   and 
control  of  local  societies  is   prominent,  —  more   prominent    than  is  the 
case,  as  a  rule,   in  a   Central  Bank.     Banking  Unions  are  usually  com- 
posed  principally  of    member-societies    with    a    small    number    only  of 
individuals,    while,    ordinarily,    in   a    Central    Bank,    the    members    are 
individuals. 

The  number  and  constitution  of  Central  Societies  by  provinces  is  shown 
in  the  following  table. 
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Table  \T;I.  —  Central  Societies :  {by  Provinces). 


Class  of  Sodetks 


Type  of  Societies 


.  :     V  O  '. 

Milt  IS  '5II 


No.  of  Members 


Madras  .  ^  ^^ 
Bombay  .i-Kf^h/- 
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Out  of  329  Central  Societies  only  9  (and  these  all  in  one  province)  are 
other  than  credit  societies.  These  societies  are  described  as"  Agricultural 
Unions  "  and  are  all  in  the  Central  Provinces.  They  are  occupied  for  the 
most  part  with  the  production  of  pure  cotton  seed  or  with  the  co-operative 
ginning  of  the  cotton  grown  by  their  members. 

The  Unions  of  credit  societies  are  associations  formed  for  the  mutual 
supervision  and  control  of  local  societies  and  for  mutual  guarantee.  In 
Burma,  ever\-  agricultural  credit  society*  is  required  to  join  a  Union  as  soon, 
five  or  more  societies  have  been  formed  convenienth*  near  to  one  another, 
With  the  result  that  there  are  90  Unions  in  the  pro\nnce  out  of  a  total 
of  129  in  the  whole  of  British  India.  The  General  Meeting  of  a  Burma 
Union,  at  which  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  constituent  societies  must  be 
represented,  fixes  the  limit  of  the  borrowing  powers  of  each  society.  The 
Unions  collect  a  small  rate  of  from  3  annas  to  12  annas  per  cent  from  each 
society,  and  this  is  their  sole  source  of  funds.  Some  of  the  Unions  combine 
^p  employ  paid  inspectors,  the  number  of  such  inspectors  in  Burma  being 
nine. 

Supervising  and  controlling  Unions  seem  to  be  a  somewhat  unstable 
t3rpe  of  organisation.     In  some  cases,  where  the  delegates  of  the  societies 
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are  capable  and  energetic,  the  Union  tends  to  become  a  Central  Banking 
Union,  financing  local  societies  directly.  Where  the  representatives  of  the 
societies  are  neither  capable  nor  energetic  the  Union  soon  becomes  a  danger 
rather  than  a  safeguard,  and  its  most  probable  fate  is  compulsory  dis- 
solution at  the  instance  of  the  Registrar.  As  a  Union  has  only  a  very  small 
income  available  it  is  not  in  a  position  to  employ  inspectors  of  a  high  order 
of  ability,  so  that  where  there  is  a  strong  Central  Bank  there  is  a  tendency 
to  ignore  the  inspections  carried  out  by  the  Union  and  to  proceed  to 
independent  examinations  of  the  affairs  of  local  societies.  It  cannot  yet 
be  said  that  the  precise  form  or  the  precise  functions  of  these  so-caUed 
supervising  Unions  have  been  determined .  Experimen  ts  are  still  being  made 
in  most  of  the  provinces,  and  it  may  be  anticipated  that  for  some  time  to 
come  the  supervising  Union  will  be  the  variable  factor  in  the  Indian 
co-operative   system. 

In  Table  VIII  below  we  give  the  leading  figures  relating  to  the  transac- 
tions of  Central  Societies  during  the  year  under  review,  and  to  their  financial 
situation  on  June  30th,  1914.  The  figures  are  taken  from  "  Statement  IV" 
of  the  official  returns,  a  statement  which  is  prepared  each  year  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture.  We  give  at  the 
same  time  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  previous  financial  year, 
ending  June  30th,  1913. 

TABI.E  VIII.  —  Financial  Situation  of  Central  Societies. 


I/3ans  made  to: 

\    on  personal  security  . 
Individuals    j 

f    on  mortgage  security . 

I    local 
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/    central    
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Purchase  of  members'  products 

Cost  of  management 

Most  usual  dividend  paid  on  shares    .    .    . 

k    on  deposits 
Most   usual    rate   of   interest   { 

f    on  loans    . 

\    by  individuals 

I/)ans  due    ■. 

f     by  societies 

Share  capital 

Members'  deposits 

I/Oans  from  Government 

Reserve  fund 


Rupees           i 

Rupees 
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1,02,893 

1,20,653 

1,27,32,161 
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2,81,033 
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6  to  9  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

6  per  cent 
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7  to  9  per  cent 

8.72,547; 

16,62,869 

1.73,47,840! 

2,52,21,339 

28,02,996' 

38,50,248 

48,29,182; 

60,77,386 

57.865, 

1,02,376 

3.14.688 

5,60,790 
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The  total  working  capital  of  the  Central  Societies  was  Rs.  2,90,37,180 
which  gives  an  average  per  society  of  Rs.  88,258  as  against  Rs.  77,750  in 
the  previous  year.  The  total  amount  of  the  loans  granted  during  the  year 
(see  Table  VIII)  was  Rs.  1,52,63,869,  an  average  of  Rs.  46,394  per  society, 
which  is  appreciably  lower  than  the  previous  year's  average  of  Rs.  60,812. 
Lastly,  the  total  loans  outstanding  on  June  30th,  1914,  amovmted  to 
Rs.  1,82,20,387,  an  average  per  society  of  Rs.  55,381  as  against  Rs.  72,631 
on  June  30th,  1913. 

* 

In  this  article  we  have  not  dealt  with  the  Non-Agricultural  Societies  — 
those  classed  under  the  earlier  Act  as  "  Urban  "  Societies  —  except  in 
so  far  as  the  figures  relating  to  these  societies  are  included  in  the  tables 
in  §1. 

The  work  of  the  Xon-Agricultural  Societies  will  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  short  article  in  an  earlv  number  of  the  Bulletin. 


ITALY.  <>r 


I.  THE  ROMAN  "  AGRICUIvTURAIv  WEEK". 


SOURCES  : 

SocietA  degli  agricoltori  ITAI.IANI :  Relazione  del  presidente  per  l'anno  1914,  letta 
dal  vice-presidente  on.  sen.  G.  Frascara  all'Assenblea  dei  soci  il  24  marzo  1915.  {Italian 
Farmers'  Society  :  President's  Report  for  1914,  read  by  the  Vice  President,  Hon.  Senator 
G.  Frascara  at  the  Members'  General  Meeting  of  March  24th.,  1915;.  Bollettino  delta  Societd 
degli  Agricoltori  Italiani,  Rome,  no.  6,  March  31st.,  1915. 

Bollettino  della  societA  degli  agricoltori  italiani  (Bulletin  of  the  Italian  Farmers' 
Society),  Rome,  nos.   7-9.  April   I5th.-May   15th.,   1915. 


Tho  Societd  degli  Agricoltori  Italiani  is  in  the  habit  of  holding  every 
year  at  Rome  a  series  of  meetings  of  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  most  urgent  problems  of  agricultural  technique  and  economics  and 
passing  resolutions  and  issuing  recommendations.  This  year,  the  meetings 
were  held  from  the  24th.  to  the  30th.  of  March  and,  as  usual,  began  with  the 
general  meeting  of  members  of  the  society,  at  which  the  vice  president, 
Senator  Frascara,  read  a  report  on  the  work  done  in  1914.  As  we  desire  to 
inform  our  readers  in  regard  to  the  most  important  subjects  dealt  with,  we 
think  it  advisable  first  to  give  a  glance  at  the  work  of  the  association  in 
the  year. 


§  I.  Work  of  the  itauan  farmers'  society  in  1914. 

The  report  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1914  shows  first  the  really  en- 
couraging increase  in  the  number  of  members,  1,492  at  the  end  of  1911, 
2,100  in  1913,  3,300  in  1913  and  3,610  at  the  end  of  1914. 

It  then  states  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  society  to  revive  those 
regional  agricultural  shows,  that  proved  so  efficacious  for  the  progress  of 
ItaHan  agriculture  and  have  now  for  some  time  been  discontinued,  the 
Government  itself  abandoning  the  system.  These  important  exhibitions  of 
national  agricultural  work,  region  by  region,  adds  the  report,  must  be  re- 
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cpmmenced,  so  as  to  revive  the  competitions  that  left  in  the  pro\'inces 
■OTncemed  the  deep   impress  of  most  valuable  lessons. 

In  1 91 4,  the  society  organised  numerous  agricultural  congresses  and 
meetings,  especially  the  congresses  of  Rome  and  Florence  last  April.  At 
the  former,  the  following  were  among  the  subjects  dealt  with :  the  Action  of 
the  vSociety  in  relation  to  the  Renewal  of  Treaties  of  Commerce  ;  Excessive 
Employment  of  Women  and  Children  in  Agriculture  ;  Co-operation  and 
Agrictdtural  Credit  in  South  Italy  and  Sardinia  ;  Agricultural  Arbitration 
Boards  ;  Insurance  against  Accidents  in  Agricultural  Work  etc. 

And  the  Florence  Congress,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  Agric- 
tdtural Comizio,  examined  the  questions  of  Insurance  against  Accidents 
in  Agricultural  Work,  Adulteration  of  Wine  and  the  Results  obtained 
from  the  American  Vines  in  Italy. 

Many  of  these  discussions  led  to  the  necessity  of  approaching  the 
■Government  or  other  organisations  to  induce  them  to  consider  the  desires 
expressed  at  the  meetings. 

Other  smaller  meetings  were  also  held  in  different  parts  of  Italy  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  and  requirements  of  the  moment. 

The  society  further  organised  interesting  lectures  and  agricultural 
excursions,  and  prize  competitions,  awarding  medals,  and  strove  in  this 
-way  to  stimulate  local  enterprise.  For  this  latter  purpose,  the  institution 
of  Consuls  was  found  specially  helpful.  These  constds  are  local  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Society,  who  co-operate  in  the  various  provinces  to  promote 
the  aims  of  the  society,  assisting  it  in  all  its  enterprises  and  researches. 
"There  were  649  consuls  and  54  chief  consuls  at  the  end  of  1914. 

To  carry  out  its  complex  work,  the  society  has  formed  itself  into 
thirteen  sections  :  Section  I.  Agricultural  Instruction  and  Sciences 
appHed  to  Agriculture  ;  Section  II.  Cvdtivation  of  Grain,  Cultivation 
of  other  Herbaceous  Plants,  Cultivation  of  Meadows,  Manures  and 
Seeds ;  Section  III.  General  Livestock  Improvement ;  Section  III  bis. 
Horse  Improvement  ;  Section  IV.  Sylviculture  and  Forest  Industries  ; 
Section  V.  Viticulture  and  Winemaking,  Alcohol  ;  Section  VI.  Cultiv- 
ation of  OUves  and  Oil  Mills  ;  Section  VJl.  Cultivation  of  SiUos'orms 
and  Mulberry  Trees ;  Beekeeping,  Piscicultiire,  Poultr\^  Impro\'ement ; 
Section  VIII.  Cultivation  of  Fruit,  Horticulture  and  Gardening ;  Section  IX- 
Agricultural  Machirery,  Buildings,  Farm  Improvements  and  Irrigation  ; 
Section  X.  Plant  Diseases  ;  Section  XI.  Conditions  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Agricultural  Classes,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  Agricultviral  Contracts,  Agri- 
cultural Legislation,  Agricultural  Credit  and  Co-operation  ;  Section  XII. 
Trade  in  Agricultural  Produce  and  the  Produce  of  Livestock  Improvement, 
Transport  and  Customs  Tariffs  ;  Section  XIII.  Women's  Work. 

The  work  done  by  some  of  these  sections  in  1914  was  very  remarkable. 
Section  II  concerned  itself  specially  with  the  sugar  crisis ;  Section  V  stud- 
ied the  problem  of  the  crisis  in  wine  making  ;  Section  XI  occupied  itself 
w^ith  civic  uses,  and  section  XII  with  the  commercial  treaties. 

The  work  of  the  Horse  Improvement  and  Women's  Work  sections  was 
of  special  importance.     The  first  of  these  attended  to  the  compilation  of 
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studbooks,    the   second   to  farmwo men's  education,  schccls  cf    domestic 
economy,  colleges  for  women,  and  farmwomen's  clubs  and  also  promoted  a 
course  of  lectures.     Some  members  presented  useful  communications    at 
congresses  on  the  excessive  employment  of  women  and  children  in  agric-   I 
ulture,  small  rural  industries  and  the  organisation  of  domestic  industries-  | 
in  small  agricultural  centres.  | 

Among  the  studies  of  economic  problems  that  absorbed  a  great  deal 
of  the  attention  of  the  Association  last  year,  we  must  mention  those  on  the 
sugar  crisis,  the  winemaking  crisis,  the  fall  in  price  of  livestock,  the  renewal 
of  the  treaties  cf  commerce,  the  citrus  fruits  and  grain  questions  etc. 

Among  the  many  undertakings  of  the  Society,  we  must  mention  the 
Mostra  delle  Novitd  Agrane,  (Exhibition  of  Novelties  in    Agriculture),  in- 
augurated in  Rome  last  April.     The  object  cf  this  Exhibition  was  to  shew 
the  latest  improvements  in  the  direction  of  agricultural  machinery  and  tech-    i 
nique  and  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  them  among  the  farmers.  ' 

The  technical,  commercial  and  legal  advisory  cffice  worked  actively 
during  the  year.  Nor  was  the  work  of  the  laboratory  for  chemical  an s lys- 
is, connected  with  the  society,  less  important.  There  were  made  in  it  quite 
796  analyses  of  water,  manure,  agricultural  produce  etc. 

Numerous  and  valuable  publications,  published  by  the  Society,  were 
also  distributed  in  large  numbers  among  the  members. 


§  2.  Subjects  discussed  at  the  forty  fifth  congress 
of  the  italian  farmers*  society. 

At  the  important  congress  some  of  the  chief  problems  of  agri- 
cultural economics  were  discussed  and  interesting  lectures  were  delivered 
and  communications  in  regard  to  the  most  various  matters  made  ;  we  shall 
give  a  short  account  of  these  various  departments  cf  the  work  cf  the 
congress. 

The  first  matter  dealt  with  was  the  Crisis  in  Winemaking.  Prof.  E.  Vo- 
glino  read  a  report  on  the  matter,  first  of  all  observing  that  the  principal 
cause  of  the  periodical  crises  in  this  industry  must  be  sought  in  the  great 
variations  in  the  production  cf  vines. 

Now,  to  reduce  the  evil  consequences  of  this  irregular  production,  he  ad- 
vises, that  the  system  of  cultivating  xanes  alone  be  abandoned,  and  fruit 
and  olive  tiees  etc.  be  planted  in  the  \aneyards  and,  wherever  possible,, 
herbaceous  plants  between  the  rows  of  vines,  at  suitable  distances. 

The  presenter  of  the  repcit  held  that  the  difficulties  of  the  viticultur- 
ists  were  intensified  by  the  impediments  to  consumption  especially  in 
large  cities  where  the  excessive  duty  on  wine  raiFes  the  price  ard  limits 
the  consumption,  and  also  by  adulteration,  on  account  of  which  he  urged 
the  institution  of  a  service  for  preventing  fraud,  provided  with  adequate 
means,  in  connection  with  the   wine  making  associations. 
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He  then  expressed  the  desire  that  the  exportation  of  grapes  and  wine 
migbt  be  facilitated  and  urged  the  society  to  persevere  in  its  efforts  to 
encourage  the  consumption  of  fresh  grapes  and  raisins.  He  considered 
that  industries  for  the  utihsation  of  grape  products  lor  the  preparation  of 
food  shcnld  be  encouraged  and  after  mentioning  the  prejudices  and  bad 
systems  of  making  and  keeping  wire  still  largely  prevalent  in  cotmtry 
districts,  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  itinerant  agricultural  lectureships 
of  the  \nticultural  regions  may  obtain  the  funds  necessary  for  engaging  a 
wine  expert,  whose  duties  would  correspond  with  those  of  the  "  inspectors 
of  cellars  ",  employed  in  many  European  states. 

He  closed  his  report  with  the  suggestion  that  the  Government  should 
give  every  faciHtation  to  works  of  irrigation  in  the  plateaux  planted  with 
vines. 

Another  urgent  matter  dealt  with  by  the  Congress,  of  capital  import- 
ance, however,  for  the  national  economy,  was  that  of  the  Crisis  in  the 
Silk  Industry  in  its  relation  to  Agriadture.  Everybody  knows  what  the 
present  conditions  of  this  industry  are  in  Italy.  We  shall  therefore  only 
mention  that  the  ItaHan  Farmers'  Society,  being  greatly  alarmed  at  the 
crisis,  and  keenly  desirous  to  contribute  to  reduce  its  effects,  decided  to 
carry  on,  among  its  own  members  and  the  agricultural  organisations  of  ^11 
the  regions  in  which  silk  is  produced,  active  propaganda  in  favour  of  such 
an  organisation  as  would  allow  the  silkgrowers  to  adopt,  as  widely  as  poss- 
ible, the  practice  of  desiccating  and  preserving  the  cocoons,  in  the  mean- 
time instructing  the  Presidential  Bureau  to  study  all  the  measures  that 
might  facihtate  the  adoption  of  this  practice  by  the  producers  (i). 

After  this  subject  was  exhausted,  the  Congress  passed  on  to  a  third 
of  no  less  importance  than  the  foregoing  :  Aspects  and  Data  of  the  Italian 
Forestry  Problem.  Prof.  A.  Serpieri,  Manager  of  the  Superior  Roj-al  For- 
estry Institute  of  Florence,  was  charged  to  deal  with  the  matter ;  he 
showed  the  great  difficulties  bj- which  the  direct  action  of  the  State  is  hamp- 
ered, in  respect  to  the  regulation  cf  mountain  basins  and  the  extension 
of  the  State  Forest  Domains.     He  expressed  his  hope  that  the  lor  g  expected 


(i)  In  this  field  much  might  be  obtained  by  means  of  co-operation  amc«g  the  silkgrowers. 
In  Italy  there  are  a  certain  number  of  co-ope f alive  cocoon  desuxatin^  societies.  A  tj-pical 
example  is  afforded  by  the  SUk^rotrers'  Soci^v  of  the  Province  of  Cremona,  splendidlj-  supplied 
with  ovens  and  very  large  warej^ouses  of  modem  type  for  the  preservation  of  the  produce. 
This  Society  has  also  made  pro\Tsion,  by  agreement  with  the  Cremona  Co  optrative  People's 
Batik,  for  the  supply  of  advances  to  silkgrowers  on  deposit  of  cocoons. 

.\nother  example  of  collective  cocoon  desiccation  is  affordetl  by  the  silkgrowers  of  Same 
(Salerno^,  who  have  recently  formed  .->  co-operative  society  for  the  purpose.  They  intend  to 
cultivate  about  500  oimces  of  grain,  which  will  give  55,000  kg.  of  cocoons.  The  SocietN-  propos- 
es erecting  ovens  in  the  most  suitable  centres,  instituting  collective  warehouses.  lending  on 
deposit,  as  well  as  purchasing  collectively  the  grain  and  the  necessarj-  requisites  for  sericul- 
ture and  selling  the  members'  produce  either  collective!}-  or  for  the  private  accoimt  of  each 
AxTOXio  S.\NSONE  has  suppliol  a  valuable  guide  for  the  org.-misation  of  such  co-operative 
societies  in  his  book  :  Gli  cssiccatoi  cooper.iliti  da  bozzoli  :  Casale  Monferrato,  Cassone,  1903.  • 
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completion  of  the  new  Italian  forestry  legislation  will  allow  of  an  extensive 
co-operation  between  the  local  organisations  and  private  persons,  as  well- 
in  the  reafforestation  of  bare  slopes,  as  in  the  improvement  of  pasture  lands, 
and  the  good  arrangement  of  the  water  supply  for  the  land  to  be  sown. 
The  learned  lecturer  was  energetically  applauded. 

Thct?  came  Signorina  Helga  Ohlsen's  interesting  communication  on 
Small  Industries  in  the  Italian  Rural  Districts.  From  a  careful  examination 
of  the  replies  obtained  to  a  schedule  of  questions  sent  out  by  the  society  in 
regard  to  the  systematic  organisation  of  domestic  industry  in  the  small 
rural  centres,  she  draw  the  following  conclusions  : 

(i)  That  the  districts  where  it  is  most  necessary  to  found,  revive  or 
organise  small  rural  industries  are  those  of  South  Italy  and  I^atium,  be- 
cause they  are  most  deficient  in  capital  and  energy,  and  to  a  large  extent 
labour  under  systems  of  agriculture  that  give  the  workmen  least  profit ; 
(2)  that,  however,  the  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  north  of  lyatium, 
must  not  on  these  grounds  be  neglected,  since  the  special  conditions  of  some 
localities,  in  spite  of  the  general  high  level  of  agriculture  and  of  manu- 
facture on  a  large  scale,  seem  to  indicate  the  desirability  of  an  increased  or 
a  better  organisation  of  industrial  labour  and  wages. 

.  (3)  that  on  the  system  of  distribution  of  the  farms  and  dwellings  will 

depend  the  application  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  principal  classes  into 
which  small  rnral  industry  is  divided,  that  strictly  agricultural  being  ap- 
plicable where  the  peasants  live  in  houses  scattered  over  the  country,  and 
that  we  shall  more  particulary  call  domestic  being  so  where  the  rural  popul- 
ation is  crowded  together  in  small  centres. 

(4)  that  the  indications  of  industrial  industries  properly  so  called  are 
everywhere  very  rare,  and  that  consequently  there  is  more  need  of  creating 
than  of  reviving  them,  especially  as  it  does  rot  always  appear  advisable 
to  revive  a  dying  industry. 

The  meeting  therefore  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  study  the  means  to  arrive  at  the  desired  organization  of  small  industries 
m  the  Italian  country  districts. 

Another  matter  that  aroused  great  interest  was  that  of  Poultry  Im- 
provement in  Italy,  reported  on  by  Signor  C.  Trossi. 

After  enumerating  the  various  operations  of  scientific  poultry  improve- 
ment, he  briefly  described  the  conditions  favourable  for  practical  industrial 
equipment.  He  lamented  the  want  of  poultry  improvement  schools  in 
Italy  ;  the  ignorance  prevailing  in  regard  to  thc'subject  in  the  country  and 
the  material  impossibility,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  for  the  sale  of 
the  produce  to  be  made  at  the  most  suitable  moment. 

After  a  detailed  examination  of  the  statistics  ot  production  and  export- 
ation, Signor  Trossi  compared  poultry  improvement  in  Italy  and  in  the 
United  States,  where  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  288  eggs  per  hen  of  the 
white  Italian  breed.  In  Italy,  the  average  yield  is  not  90  eggs  and  in  the 
most  advanced  European  countries  it  is  160.  Now,  even  if  this  latter  average 
(^annot  be  exceeded,  it  is  calculated  that  the  value  of  the  Italian  yield  in 
fowls  and  eggs  could  be  500,000,000  frs.  a  yet'.r. 
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He  then  considered  what  had  been  done  in  Denmark  for  this  industry, 
where,  while  30  years  ago  eggs  were  imported  to  the  amount  of  30,000,000 
frs.,  in  1910  they  were  exported  to  the  amount  of  44,000,000  frs.  Italy, 
however,  with  a  population  sixteen  times  as  large,  only  exported  in  the 
same  year  to  the  amount  of  54,000,000  frs. 

He  then  concluded  by  showing  that  it  was  the  absolute  dutA*  of  the 
authorities  to  make  provision  for  this  industry  so  important  at  once  from 
the  point  of  view  of  economics  and  of  the  food  supply.  And  he  proposed 
the  foundation  of  an  Italian  Poultry  Improvers'  Society,  to  pro\-ide  what 
was  wanting,  (i) 

The  discussion  was  closed  with  a  resolution  expressing  the  hope  that 
the  Government,  in  accordance  with  assurances  given  and  the  draft  bill 
already  studied,  ma^^  start  an  experimental  poultry  improvement  farm. 
On  the  proposal  of  Signori  Ranieri  Pini  a  vote  was  passed  that  pri\-ate  in- 
dividuals should  be  urged  to  promote  poultrj'  improvement  by  the  loimd- 
ation  of  associations  for  the  purpose. 

Count  M.  di  Frassineto  dealt  with  the  Present  State  of  Cidtivation  by 
means  of  Machine  Motors.  He  first  of  all  indicated  the  causes  that  induced 
the  British  manufacturers  to  study  the  means  for  such  cultivation,  and 
mentioned  that  the  first  experiments  of  the  kind  were  made  in  England 
in  1835. 

Then  dealing  with  the  application  of  machine  ploughs,  he  carefully 
anah^ed  the  causes  of  agricultural,  mechanic  and  economic  character  that 
have  a  considerable  influence  on  cultivation  by  means  of  machine  motors, 
stating  that  this  s\-stem  of  cultivation,  where  possible,  will  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  agriculture,  opening  new  fields  for  it.  Without  delaying  over 
any  special  case,  he  illustrated  his  subject  by  a  very  interesting  series  of 
limelight  \'iews,  passing  in  re^-iew  all  the  machines  now  existing,  from  the 
heavy  Fowler  to  the  Ught  dri\-ing  plough,  giving  a  precise  idea  of  each.  He 
terminated  with  statistics  showing  the  economic  gain  to  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  machine  motors  in  agriculture  and  hoping  that  it  may  soon  be 
extended  to  the  whole  of  Italy.     The  Hon.  Signor  Zaccagnino  proposed  the 


(1)  Such  a  Society  was  indeed  founded  in  Rome  last  May  under  the  title  of  Societd  Avicola 
Nazionale.  According  to  it#  Rules,  its  object  is  the  encouragement  of  the  production  of  farm- 
yard produce  and  trade  in  poultry,  eggs  and  generally  in  the  above  mentioned  produce.  The 
Rules  also  enumerate  the  means  by  which  the  Society  proposes  to  attain  its  object.  In  this 
connection,  we  must  mention  that  it  intends  to  promote  the  foundation  of  societies  for  the 
proper  improvement  and  selection  of  poultry,  whether  with  a  \-iew  to  the  production  of  eggs 
or  poultry  for  food  or  with  a  \-iew  to  breeding,  and  the  supply  of  food  for  poultry-  and  suitable 
plant  for  poultrj-  improvement  and  the  collective  sale  in  Italy  and  abroad  of  poultn.-  and  the 
various  produce  of  poultn,-  improvement.  Finally,  the  new  organization  aims  at  uniting  in  a 
Federazione  ai-icola  nazionale,  with  headquarters  also  at  Rome,  the  various  Poultr%-  Improvers' , 
Rabbit  Breeders'  and  Pigeon  Fanciers'  Societies  etc.  now  existing  or  to  be  founded  in  Italv. 
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foundation  for  the  purpose  of  many  co-operative  societies  for  purchase  of 
agricultural  machinery  (i) 

As  in  previous  years,  the  Congress  closed  with  an  excursion  in  the  Agro 
Romano,  visiting  the  farm  Torre  del  Padiglione  (3,384  ha.),  with  the  laud- 
able object  of  enforcing  the  theoretical  conclusions  of  the  Corgress  by 
means  of  practical  demonstrations. 


2.  MISCEIvIvANEOUvS  INFORMATION. 


I.   Rural  banks   and    agricultural  co-operative  societies    of 

COLLECTIVE  TITLE  EXISTING  IN  ITALY  AT  THE  END  OF  I914.  —  The  Fede- 
razione  Nazionale  delle  Casse  Rurali,  with  headquarters  at  Rome,  has 
recently  published  a  list  (2)  of  the  rural  banks  in  the  Kingdom  on  December 
31st.,  1914.  Their  total  number  at  that  date  was  2,279  distributed  as 
follows  : 


(i)  A  typical  example  of  co-operative  societies  for  the  collective  use  of  agricultural 
machinery  in  Italy  is  afforded  by  the  Consorzio  macchine  agrarie  di  Ravenna.  It  has  been  working, 
for  four  years,  ploughing.threshing  and  ensiling.  It  has  performed  the  following  maximum 
of  work  :  threshing,  75,000  quintals,  ensiling  of  hay  and  straw,  183,000  qls.,  ploughing  1,050  ha. 
The  gross  receipts  from  all  its  work  increased  as  follows  :  1911,  frs.  24,986  ;  1912,  frs.  78,314  : 
1913,  frs.  97,262  ;  1914,  frs.  105,716.  The  good  results  of  these  years,  together  with  a  share 
capital  raised  in  1913  to  frs.  196,000  and  temporary  engagements  under  the  form  of  dis- 
counting of  bills  of  exchange,  made  the  following  investments  possible  ;  purchase  of  machines 
(about  70)  38^,000  frs.;  premises,  70,000  frs. ;  equipment  of  workshop  and  storehouse  37,500  frs., 
without  reducing  the  necessary  working  capital.  With  regard  to  the  importance  of  such 
co-operative  societies,  see  the  recent  publication  of  the  Federazione  Italiana  dei  Consorzi 
Agrari  :  I  consorzi  per  I'uso  in  comune  delle  macchine  agricole.  Piacenza,  Chiolini,  1915. 

(2)  See  Co-operazione  Rurale,  organ  of  the  National  Federation  of  Italian  Rural  Banks, 
Rome,  no.  3.  March  31st.,  1915. 
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North  Italy:  Central  Italy: 

Venetia 461  I^tium 108 

Emilia 306  Tiiscany 79 

Lombardy.     .    .    .  253  Marche 72 

Piedmont    ....  179  Umbria 20 

Liguria  .     .    .    .:  ^.-  18 


Total  ....         1,217 


Total     ....         279 


South  Italy  :  Insular  Italy  : 

Abnizzi  and  Molise  95  Sicily 360 

Campania   (i)    .    .  76  Sardinia 169 

Calabria 46  

Apulia 27                             Total  .    .    .  529 

Basilicata   ....  10 


Total   ....  254 

Among  the  provinces  with  the  largest  number  of  banks  are  Cagliari 
{128)  (2),  Rome  (108 j,  Verora  (107),  Bologna  {SS),  Palermo  (88),  Girgenti 
{79),  Padua  (74),  Bergamo  (73),  Cimeo  (72),  Tre\-iso  (71). 

The  number  of  the  rural  banks  in  Italy,  as  shown  by  ibe  statistics 
of  the  National  Federation,  has  increased  from  year  to  year  ;  there  were, 
in  fact,  1,763  in  1910,  1,855  in  1911,  2,033  in  1912,  2,122  in  1913  and  2,279 
in  1 914. 

* 
*  * 

2.  Co-operative  societies  legally  recxxjnised  on  jl'ne  30TH., 
1914.  —  The  Annuario  Statistko  Italiano  (Italian  Statistical  Yearbook)  (3). 
pubhshed    by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry-  and    Commerce, 

(i)  There  has  recently  been  founded  a  Federation  of  the  Agricultural  Banks  of  the 
Province  of  Salerno,  with  the  principal  object  of  promoting  collective  purchase  and  sale 
among  these  agricultural  banks  and  facilitating  the  keeping  of  their  books  for  them,  by- 
giving  them  the  assistance  of  a  special  oflSce. 

(?)  In  Sardinia  and  more  especially  in  the  pro\Tnce  of  Cagliari,  the  ninnber  of  rural  banks 
lias  rapidly  increased,  especially  owing  to  the  efficacious  propaganda  started  by  the  Oristano 
Itinerant  Lectureship  of  Agriculture  and  continued  with  the  assistance  of  the  FefUratione 
deUe  cooperative  e  mutue  agrarie  sardi  and  with  the  support  of  the  Cagliari  Ademprivile  Bank, 
as  blanches  of  which  the  nual  banks  work.  In  1914  in  this  pro\ince  32  new  banks  were  foimded, 
and  there  are  now  altogether  130  there.  Recently  in  connection  with  the  above  mentioned 
Federation  an  Itinerant  Lectureship  of  Co-operation  and  Agricultural  MutuaUty  for  Sardinia 
was  instituted  for  the  special  purpose  of  gi\-ing  imitj-  of  direction  to  the  co-o}x.'rative  move- 
ment of  the  region. 

(3)  Annuario  Staiistico  Italiano,  second  series.  Vol.  III.  Vear  1013. 
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advises  its  that  the  legally  constituted  co-operative  societies,  exclusive  of 
those  the  principal  object  of  which  is  credit  business,  in  Italy,  on  June 
30th.,  1914  were  7,429,  as  follows  :     . 

Co-operative  Distributive  Societies 2,255 

Ivabour                   ,,          .......  1,758 

,,            Agricultural  and  Wine  making  Societies  1,242 

,,              Industrial   Production   Societies  .    .    .  831 

,,             House     Building                     ,,        ...  677 

,,             Insurance                                 ,,       ...  151 

,,             Food     Industry                       ,,        ...  125 

Fishermen's                             .,       ...  94 

Miscellaneous  Co-operative   Societies 296 

Total 7,429 


These  7,429  societies  are  divided  in  the  Yearbook,  as  follows,  according 
to  Regions  : 


Emilia 
lyombardy. 
Tuscany  . 
Venetia    . 
Piedmont  . 
Latium  . 
Sicily   .    . 
Liguria  . 
Apulia 


1,667 
1.334 
ITi 
633 
586 
468 

385 
368 
289 


Campania     ....  259 

Marche 238 

Umbria 115 

Calabria 102 

Abruzzi  and  Molise  80 

Sardinia 44 

Basilicata     ....  27 

Colonv  of  Eritrea.    .  i 


3.  The  "  FEDERAZIONE  SICII.IANA  DEELE  CO-OPERATIVE  "  OF  GIRGEN'TI, 
IN  1914.  —  As  appears  from  the  report  of  its  general  secretary  (i),  this 
Regional  Federation  made  considerable  progress  also  in  1914.  The  feder- 
ated bodies,  mostly  agricultural  banks,  increased,  indeed,  in  the  year  from 
52  to  56  ;  the  total  number  of  members  increased  from  10,653  to  11,257. 
The  deposits  in  these  institutes  amounted  on  December  31st.,  1914  to 
763,730  frs.  and  their  assets  to  2,849,179  frs.  The  following  data  relating 
to  some  of  the  affiliated  societies  will  also  be  found  to  have  their  interest  : 


(i)  See  :  Co-operazionc  Agricola  in  Sicilia  nel  1914   Federazione  Siciliana  delle  Cooperative. 
Girgenti,   191 5. 
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The  Cassa  agraria  popolare  di  Ravanusa  discounted  agricultural  bills 
for  its  members  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  the  total  amoiu;t  of  256,795  frs. 
and  rediscounted  bills  with  the  Bank  of  Sicily  for  213,345  frs.;  further,  it 
discounted  ordinary  bills  for  50,346  frs.  ;  increased  its  sales  of  superphos- 
phates from  2,584  quintals  to  4,630  quintals  (ij  ;  its  assets  from  156,503 
frs.  to  268,405  frs.  ;  its  share  capital  from  9,010  frs.  to  13,585  frs.;  and  its 
reserve  fund  from  3,127  frs.  to  4,908  frs.  At  the  same  time  the  members 
increased  from  443  to  521. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Cassa  agraria  sociale  di  Aragona,  which, 
on  December  31st.,  1913  was  372,  with  total  private  assets  of  1,768,855  frs., 
on  December  31st.,  1914  was  420,  with  assets  of  2,024,  355  frs.  The  sales 
of  superphosphates  made  by  it  had  increased  in  the  same  period  from  i  ,480 
to  2,630  quintals. 

The  members  of  the  Societa  anonima  co(yperativa  agricola  di  Xoto 
increased  from  279  to  304,  its  share  capital  from  29,862  frs.  to  33,428  frs. 
and  the  sales  of  manure  and  seeds  in  1914  amounted  to  18,654  ^^s. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Cassa  agraria  sociale  di  Canicatil  in- 
creased from  216  to  315  and  the  general  business  done  from  17,088  frs.  to 
52,203  frs. 

The  Cassa  agraria  sociale  di  Camastra  in  1914  leased  about  150  ha., 
and  increased  its  total  business  from  32,488  frs.  to  40,998  frs. 

The  share  capital  of  the  Cassa  agraria  comunale  di  Grotte  increased  from 
6,768  frs.  to  7,344  frs.  and  the  reserve  fund  from  1,677  frs.  ^^  2,365  frs., 
its  Bottega  sociale  di  generi  di  co7isumo  (Collective  Warehouses  of  Articles 
for  Consumption)  increased  the  assets  of  the  Bank  on  December  31st.,  1914 
by  6,853  fr. 

Finally,  the  assets  of  the  Cassa  agraria  sociale  di  Licata  increased  from 
3,841  frs.  to  T2,2^2>  f^^s.;  its  members  from  140  to  179,  and  its  total  business 
from  5,070  frs.  to  17,917  frs. 

The  above  Federation,  while  dedicating  itself  especially  to  agricul- 
tural co-operation  has  not  failed  to  give  its  attention  also  to  other  forms  of 
co-operative  organisation.  Thus,  in  the  field  of  Co-operative  Labour,  it 
has  started  the  co-operative  society,  "  L'Awenire  dell/avoro  "  {Future  of 
Labour),  with  head  quarters  at  Girgenti,  which,  founded  in  1913,  established 
its  position  firmly  last  year,  competed  in  the  first  competitions  for  con- 
tracts and  was  assigned  contracts  for  works  for  a  total  amount  of  17,500  frs. 

In  the  field  of  co-operative  distribution,  in  addition  to  the  communal 
agricultvural  bank  of  Grotte  with  its  Bottega  Sociale  alluded  to  above,  the 

(i)  As  obsen-ed  in  the  ahove  report,  the  collective  purchase  of  manure  and  farm  requisites 
is  not  only  a  benefit  for  the  indi\-idual  members  of  the  affiliated  co-operative  societies  through 
the  fair  price  and  the  certainty  of  the  goofl  quality  of  the  articles,  but  also  constitutes  a  saving, 
and  provides  them  substantially  with  the  only  means  of  any  importance  they  have  for  pajing 
their  working  expenses.  On  the  other  hand,  those  societies  that  restrict  themselves  to 
agricultural  credit  business,  do  not  always  make  enough  profit  out  of  it  to  pay  their  working 
expenses  and  many  of  their  balance  sheets  are  closed  with  a  loss,  onlj-  du2  to  the  excess  of  the 
expenditure  over  the  revenue. 
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Federation  has  amongst  its  affiliated  societies,  the  co-operative  society,  "La. 
Beneficenza"  of  Campobello  dilyicata,  reconstituted  ini  9 13,  which  showed 
on  its  balance  sheet  on  D2cember  31st.,  1914  :  credits,  subventions  and 
goods,  3,602  frs.;  assets,  5,233  frs.;  share  capital  1,793  frs.,  profit,  250  frs. 
Other  federated  societies  occupy  themselves  with  the  sale  of  articles  of  food 
to  their  members  and  farmers  generally.  Thus  the  co-operative  agri- 
cultural consortium  of  Aidone,  began  this  work  in  1910  and  its  collective 
warehouse  does  an  annual  business  of  about  20,000  frs. 

Noteworthy  also  was  the  work  done  by  the  Azienda-Concimi  (Manure 
Business)  i a  connection  with  the  Federation,  as  it  sold  goods  and  agricul- 
tural machinery  for  a  total  sum  of  246,199  frs.  "  ' ' ■''      '' 

* 

•ft  iry-'J'.ii jv.i 

4.  First  results  of  the  agricultural  credit  bank  in  Tuscan y. 
—  In  October,  1913,  a  large  group  of  Tuscan  farmers,  convinced  "  that  the 
special  economic  function  of  agricultural  credit,  its  natural  incompatibility 
with  ever^^  kind  of  banking  specul?.tion  and  the  forms  and  guarantees 
required  by  it,  demands  the  constitution  of  an  Institute  to  make  the  busi- 
ness its  speciality",  founded  an  agricultural  bank  at  Florence  under  the 
form  of  a  limited  liability  co-operative  society  for  the  following  purposes  : 
{a)  to  make  advances  to  members  to  enable  them  to  provide  their 
farms  with  live  and  dead  stock  ; 

[b]  to  purchase  agricultural  machinery,  implements,  seed,  manure, 
anticryptogamic  material  and  whatever  else  may  be  needed  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  ; 

[c]  to  grant  credits  on  crops  and  on  the  produce  of  farms,  stored  in  the 
farmers'  own  cellars  and  storehouses. 

[d]  to  discount  bills  passed  to  members  on  account  of  or  in  full  pay- 
ment of  the  produce  of  their  farms. 

In  respect  to  the  first  working  year  of  the  Bank  we  are  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  cammunicate  the  following  particulars  (i)  : 

Founded,  first  of  all,  on  October  loth.,  1913,  with  32  members,  60 
shares  and  6,000  frs.. capital,  it  had  on  December  31st.,  1914,  290  members, 
a  capital  of  54,100  frs.  and  a  reserve  fund  of  1,460  frs.,  formed  by  means 
of  entrance  fees. 

The  subscribers  of  the  capital,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution 
of  the  Bank,  balong  almost  all  to  the  agricultural  class,  and  are  proprietors 
of  large,  average  sized  and  small  farms,  tenants  and  labourers ;  there  are  also 
amongst  them  agricultural  associations,  consorzi  and  comizi  and  some  im- 
portant banking  institutions,  such  as  the   Monte  dei  Paschi  di  Siena  etc.  ; 


(i)  See  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Management  in  "  Agricoltura  Toscana  ",  Florence,  no.  7. 
April  i3lh.,  1915. 
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,    ;  The  Bank  began  business  in  February,  1914,  with  two  departments, 
for  deposits  and  loans  on  bills,  for  short  terms. 

The  amount  of  the  deposits  is  rather  small  (16,131  frs.  on  December 
31st.,.  1914),  but  yet  it  is  satisfactory  in  consideration  of  the  institute  being 
only  just  founded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  loans  represent  a  considerable 
sum.  There  were,  indeed,  presented  to  the  Bank  for  discount,  hills  for  an 
amount  of  227,264.85  frs,  and  bills  for.  199,354.85  were  accepted  and  the 
others  for  27,910  refused  acceptance. 

Jill  The  bills  accepted  were  presented  by  large  landowners  to  the  amount, 
of  26,367  frs.;  by  owners  of  small  and  medium  sized  farms  to  that  of 
142,737.25  frs.;  by  tenant  farmers  and  metayers  to  that  of  8,650  frs. ;  by  rural 
agentsto  that  of  9,135  frs.;  by  agricultural  associations  to  that  of  9,075  frs*; 
and  by  rural  tradesmen  and  industrials  to  that  of  3,390.60  frs. 
;  .'  As  regards  their  object,  the  credits  granted  may  be  classified  as  follows-: 
discount  of  bills  of  members  passed  for  credits  for  agricultural  purposes, 
54,962.85  frs. ;  loans  for  purchase  of  livestock,  71,917  frs. ;  for  purchase  of 
manure,  34,500  frs. ;  loans  for  purchase  of  sulphur  and  sulphate  of  copper, 
14,900  frs.;  loans  for  agricultural  implements,  10,500  frs.;  for  building 
farm  houses,  3,500  frs.;  loans  to  agricultural  associations,  9,075  frs. 

The  applications  varied  from  a  minimum  of  150  frs.  to  a  maximum  of 
15,000  frs.;  but  the  average  amount  granted  was  about  2,000  frs.  The 
rate  of  interest  was  fixed  at  6  ^/q.     The  profits  amounted  to  2,865  frs. 

These  first  results,  therefore,  augur  ver^'  well  for  the  future  of  the  Bank. 
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5.  lilPORTANT  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  RUIZES  OF  THE  ITALIAN    FEDERATION 

OF  AGRICULTURAL  CONSORZI  AND  ITS  WORK  IN  1914.  —  The  rules  of  the 
Italian  Federation  of  Agricultural  Consorzi,  the  most  important  co-oper- 
ative organization  in  Italy  were  amended  in  two  special  meetings  at  Pia- 
cenza,  on  February  15th.  and  October  i8th.,  1914  (i),  for  the  advantage  of 
the  federated  associations  and  the  national  agriculture.  We  reproduce 
in  full  article  3  of  the  Rules  (2),  defining  the  object  and  the  new  duties 
of  the  Federation.     It  runs  as  follows  : 

"  The  object  of  the  Italian  Federation  of  Agricultural  Consortium 
is  to  assure  the  greatest  development  for  agriculture  in  Italy  and  its 
colonies  and  the  greatest  possible  increase  of  prosperity  for  the  agric- 
ultural classes.     To  attain  this  end,  it  proposes  principally  : 

(i)  to  promote  the  formation  of  new  agricultural  consorzi,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  extension  of  the  work  of  those  already  existing  and  give 

(1)  See  Italia  Rurale,  organ  of  the  Italian  Federation  of  Agricultural  Consorzi,  Piacenza 
no.  520,  March  i6th.,  1914  and  no.  524,  December  28th.,  1914. 

(2)  See  Statute  della  Federazione  Italiana  del  Consorzi  agrari,  Societa  anoninm  cooperativa 
a  capitale  illimitato  con  sede  in  Piacenza.  Piacenza.  Tip.  E.  Chiolini,  1915. 
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those  consorzi  or  other  institutes  working  as  such  unity  of  action  and 
of  aim ;  -,  ; 

(2)  to  produce,  purchase  and  sell  for  account  of  and  in  the  interest  of 
members,  goods,  produce,  implements,  machinery,  live  and  dead  stock  and 
all  farm  requisites  and  sell  to  non-members,  but  only  in  the  cases  expressly 
authorized  by  the  Board  of  Management ; 

(3)  to  lend  or  lease  machinery  and  implements  ; 

(4)  to  obtain  the  information  and  the  means  to  enable  the  agricul- 
tural classes  to  profit  by  the  best  markets  and  obtain  specially  favourable 
tariffs  for  them  ; 

(5)  to  favour  the  equipment  of  experimental  farms  in  the  interest 
of  agriculture ; 

(6)  to  act  as  simple  intermediary  between  members  and  third 
parties,  when  necessary  standing  security  or  giving  credit  to  members  for  the 
purchase  of  their  farm  requisites  or  the  sale  of  their  produce. 

When  the  Board  of  Management  considers  it  advisable,  the  Federation 
may  also  constitute  associations  together  with  the  federated  societies, 
which  shall  elect  representatives. ' ' 

The  new  rules  further  lay  it  down  that  the  Federation  may  become  a 
member  of  national  and  foreign  societies  of  kindred  aim,  especially  soci- 
eties for  production  and  trade  in  farm  requisites,  manure,  machinery,  im- 
plements etc. 

The  work  of  the  Federation  in  1914  (i)  may  be  summari-sed  as  follows  : 
goods  sold  13,106,724  frs.:  machinery  2,590,545  frs.  altogether  15,697,269 
frs.     The  assets  on  December  31st.,  1914,  amounted  to  274,355  frs. 

* 

6.  Results  of  a  national  prize  competition  among  co-operative 
fishermen's  societies.  —  In  1912  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry 
and  Commerce  opened  an  important  prize  competition  for  the  co-operative 
fishing  societies  and  similar  associations,  of  which  we  now  know  the  i'e- 
sults  (2).  These  co-operative  societies  are  regulated  in  Italy  by  law  no. 378 
of  July  nth.,  1904,  which  aims  at  uniting  the  sea  fishermen  in  five  large 
syndicates  to  represent  collectively  the  co-operative  societies  and  associ- 
ations in  the  several  regions.  There  are  already  in  Italy  some  fishermen's 
syndicates,  the  work  of  which  is  greatly  beneficial  to  the  class,  namely, 
the  Adriatic  Syndicate,  the  Sicilian  Syndicate,  the  Liguro-Sardinian  (3) 

(i)  See  in  this  connection  Italia  Rurale,  Organ  of  the  Federation,  Piacenza,  No.  527.  March 
i8th.,    1915- 

(2)  See  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Judges  for  this  Competition  in  the  Bollettino  del 
Ministero  di  AgricoUura,  Indusiria  e  Commercio.  Series  A.  March  13th.,  1915-  On  Jime  30th  . 
1914,  there  were  94  co-operative  fishing  societies  legally  constituted  in  Italy. 

(3)  In  October,  1914  the  Federazione  Nazionale  dei  Sindacati  Pescherecci  (National  Feder- 
ation of  Fii=hcrmen's  Ssmdicates)  was  formed  for  the  national  representation  of  sea  fishing 
societies,  organized  under  a  co-operative  form,  with  the  intention  of  dealing  collectively  vidth 
matters  of  general  interest  for  the  syndicates  and  the  several  sea  fishing  societies  represented 
In  them. 
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Syndicate  etc.  Their  object  is  to  work  wisely  and  effectually  for  the 
organisation  and  improvement  of  the  fishing  industry  in  Italy.  The  law, 
therefore,  grants  each  syndicate  for  the  first  year  a  subvention  that  may 
amount  to  30,000  frs.  (50,000  frs.  in  the  case  of  the  Adriatic  Syndicate), 
and  afterwards  an  annual  amount  of  10,000  frs.     These  funds  must  ser\'e  : 

(a)  to  promote  and  assist  mutual  societies  for  the  insurance  of 
fishermen  and  the  instruments  of  their  labour  ; 

(b)  to  organize  supervision  over  fishing  ; 

{c)  to  extend  the  area  of  the  fisheries,  providing  new  and  better  means    • 
of  transport  and  of  preservation  of  the  produce  ; 

(d)  to  facilitate  fishing  and  the  most  remunerative  sale  of  the 
produce  of  the  societies  and  to  assist  them  in  increasing  the  production  of 
the  fisheries  by  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  best  means  of  catching,  rear- 
ing, treating  and  selling  fish  ; 

(e)  to  facilitate  for  the  societies  the  purchase  of  the  plant  and  im- 
plements necessary  for  the  industry  ; 

(/)  to  enable  the  syndicates  to  act  as  representatives  and  inter- 
mediaries for  the  societies  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  credits  on  pledge  from 
the  popular  credit  banks  and  other  credit  institutes  etc. 

In  virtue  of  the  above  law,  various  prize  competitions  have  already 
been  opened  for  the  co-operative  societies  under  consideration.  The  last 
was  that  of  1912,  above  mentioned,  to  which  58  societies  were  admitted, 
and  15  were  awarded  prizes.  The  prizes  were  divided  into  three  classes, 
of  5,000  frs.,  4,000  frs.  and  3,000  frs. 

The  first  class  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  Society  of  Camogli  (Genova), 
"  for  the  high  degree  of  industrial  development  attained  " ,  that  of  Molfetta, 
"  deserving  of  the  highest  consideration  on  account  of  the  perfect  and  harmon- 
ious blending  of  capital  and  labour,  the  considerable  development  of 
its  co-operative  action  and  the  remarkable  impulse  it  has  given  to  the  fish- 
ing industry,  "  that  of  Porto  San  Giorgio  (AscoliPiceno),  as  having  succeeded 
in  transforming  the  local  fisheries  into  a  "  really  great  industry,  taking 
advantage  of  all  possible  technical  improvements,  providing  warehouses 
well  supplied  with  implements  and  articles  of  food  and  equipping  a  fishing 
fleet  of  its  own",  and  lastly  that  of  San  Benedetto  del  Tronto,  which, 
on  account  of  the  way  it  is  organised  and  works,  the  means  it  has  been  able 
to  provide  itself  with  (warehouses  for  implements  and  food  supplies  ;  fish- 
ing fleet  etc.),  havnng  really  advanced  the  fishing  industry''  and  discovered 
new  fields  of  action,  deserves;  as  the  Committee  of  Judges  decided,  to  be 
held  in  the  highest  consideration. 

The  second  class  prizes  (4,000  frs.)  were  assigned  to  the  Society  of 
Istintino  (Sassari),  which  has  given  a  considerable  impulse  to  co-operation 
and  organised  the  collective  sale  of  fish  and  lobsters,  the  principal  produce 
of  these  fisheries,  thus  securing  real  benefits  for  the  fishermen  ;  that  of 
Xoli  (Genoa),  which,  for  the  aims  it  sets  before  itself  (the  subsidising  of 
old  and  incapable  members,  the  widows  and  orphans  of  members,  the 
promotion  and  subsidising  of  co-operative  societies  for  production  and 
distribution  among  members),  which  have  been  partly  attained    and  the 
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admirable  manner  in  which  it  is  organised  and  works,  is  worthy  of  en- 
comium and  that  of  Spadafora  San  Martino  (Messina),  which  has  attained 
a  "very  important  development  conferring  real  benej&ts  on  the  fishing 
classes  of  these  coasts".  Its  work  is  above  all  apparent  in  the  collect- 
ive fishing  and  collective  and  direct  sale  of  fish,  in  the  management  of  ware- 
houses for  articles  of  food  and  other  goods  and  in  mutual  assistance. 

Finally,  the  third  class  prizes  (3,000  frs.)  were  assigned  to  :  the  Society 
of  Ischia  (Naples)  deserving  of  praise  "  above  all  for  the  scientific  develop- 
ment of  fishing  with  lights,  carried  on  collectively,  to  the  no  small  improve- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  the  fishermen  and  contributing  at  the  same  time 
to  the  industrial  development  of  the  fisheries ' ' ,  that  of  Torre  del  Faro 
(Messina)  which,  "  with  very  small  means,  but  a  wise  organisation  and 
praiseworthy  persistency,  has,  by  collective  fishing,  and  sale  of  fish  and  the 
management  of  a  warehouse  for  articles  of  food  and  mutual  assistance, 
rendered  real  benefits  to  the  fishermen  ";  that  of  Mazzaradel  Vallo  (Trapani), 
worthy  of  note  above  all  for  the  work  it  has  done  for  the  improvement  of 
the  conditions  of  the  fishermen  both  economic  (by  means  of  warehouses 
for  implements  and  articles  of  food)  and  moral  (by  means  of  its  school  for 
the  illiterate  and  its  library),  the  protection  of  their  interests  and  measures 
of  thrift  for  their  benefit ;  the  co-operative  society  of  Sciacca  (Girgenti) 
which  provides  in  a  praiseworthy  way  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions 
of  the  fishermen  of  that  coast,  for  mutual  assistance  nad  the  supervision 
of  the  fisheries  ;  the  limited  liability  co-operative  society  of  Ancona,  the 
only  one  in  Italy  which  uses  steamboats  for  fishing  ;  the  society  of  Chioggia 
(Venice),  which  has  the  sole  object  of  promoting  thrift  among  the  fishermen 
registered  with  it,  who  pay  a  small  contribution  to  an  old  age,  sickness  and 
accident  fund  ;  and  the  co-operative  society  of  Termini  Imerese  (Palermo), 
worthy  of  special  consideration  for  its  action  in  solving  the  problem  of  the 
sale  of  produce,  protecting  the  fishermen  against  exorbitant  speculators, 
as  well  as  for  having  instituted  a  warehouse  for  sale  and  a  dyeworks 
for  dyeing  nets. 

Subsidies  were  also  distributed  to  other  societies  by  way  of  encour- 
agement, in  amounts  varying  from  300  frs.  to  2,500  frs. 
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I.  CONSIDBRABI^  INCREASE  IK  THE  NUMBER  OF  FEDERATIONS  OF 
CO-OPERATA^  CREDIT  SOCIETIES.  —  In  an  article  entitled,  "  Federations 
of  Co-operative  Credit  Societies  in  Russia  in  191 3  ",  which  was  published 
in  the  number  of  this  "  Bulletin  "  for  November,  1914,  we  have  already 
shown  that  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  the  scientific  and  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  Federations  of  Co-operative  Credit  Societies  in  Russia  was 
to  be  found  in  the  compHcation  and  the  delays  of  the  administrative  pro- 
cedure in  relation  to  theii  legalisation.  After  mention  of  some  simplific- 
ations introduced  in  1911,  we  added  that  the  Government,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  societies  themselves,  on  the  other,  were  both  studying  how  to 
solve  the  problem  of  legalisation  in  a  still  more  satisfactory  manner,  and 
Stated  that  the  day  was  not  far  ofi  when  the  Russian  laws  in  regard  to  the 
Federations  of  co-operative  societies  would  be  such  as  to  permit  of  an 
increase  of  these  Federations  as  remarkable  as  that  shown  in  the  same 
article  as  having  taken  place  in  the  department  of  independent  co-operative 
societies. 

The  continuation  of  the  great  European  war  has  prevented  the  real- 
isation of  this  hope.  With  their  attention  engrossed  by  serious  questions 
of  other  character,  neither  the  Government  nor  the  societies  have  had 
the  leisure  to  come  to  an  understanding  on  the  subject  of  co-operative 
legislation,  and  the  new  law  on  the  subject  is  now  as  before  still  only  a 
project. 

This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  Government  has  completely 
ceased  to  interest  itself  in  the  matter.  Quite  the  contrary.  More  convinced 
than  ever  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Federations  in  view  of  the  consider- 
able services  rendered  to  the  country,  from  the  earhest  months  of  the 
war,  by  the  independent  co-operative  credit  societies  and  above  all 
by  their  federal  organisations,  the  Council  of  Ministers,  in  its  session  of 
March  31st.  (April  13th.),  approved  the  rules  of  17  new  Federations  of 
Co-operative  Credit  Societies  in  the  following  provinces,  towns  and  villages : 
(i)  The  Federation  of  Bessarabia,  the  site  of  the  headquarters  of 
which  is  not  yet  fixed,  to  serve  for  the  whole  province  of  that  name. 
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(2)  The  Federation  of  Podolsk,  for  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
with  headquarters  at  Vinnitsa. 

(3)  The  Federation  of  Ryazan,  for  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
with  headquarters  at  Ryazan. 

(4)  The  Federation  of  Birsk,  for  the  district  of  the  same  name  (Pro- 
vince of  Ufa). 

(5)  The  Federation  of  Sterlitamak,  for  the  district  of  the  same  name 
(Province  of  Ufa). 

(6)  The  Federation  of  Ufa,  for  the  district  and  province  of  Ufa. 

(7)  The  Federation  of  Berezowo,  for  the  district  of  Nikolayev  of  the 
Province  of  vSamara. 

(8)  The  Federation  of  Melekess,  for  the  district  of  Stavropol  in  the 
Province  of  Samara. 

(9)  The  Federation  of  Perejaslaw,  for  the  district  of  the  same  name  in 
the  province  of  Poltava. 

(10)  The  2"^-  Federation  of  the  Don,  for  the  district  of  NovoChei- 
kask  in  the  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 

(11)  The  Federation  of  Romno,  for  certain  regions  of  the  Province 
of   Poltava. 

(12)  The  Federation  of  Nikolayev,  for  part  of  the  Province  of  Kherson. 

(13)  The  Federation  of  Kind  Cherkasy,  for  certain  regions  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Samara. 

(14)  The  Federation  of  Tsaritsyn,  for  part  of  the  provinces  of  Sara- 
tov and  Astrakhan. 

(15)  The  Federation  of  the  Southern  Don,  for  the  districts  of  Rostov 
and  Taganrog  in  the  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 

(16)  The  Federation  of  the  Northern  Don,  for  certain  districts  of  the 
territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 

(17)  The  Federation  of  the  Donetz,  for  the  district  of  the  same  name 
in  the  territory  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 

The  rules  presented  for  approval  by  these  17  new  Federations  and 
actually  approved  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  are  all  in  conformity  with 
the  model  rules  of  the  year  1911,  the  advantages  of  which  we  pointed  out 
in  the  above  mentioned  article  in  our  Bulletin  of  last  November,  except 
that  the  Ryazan  Federation  asked  for  a  modification  of  three  of  the  para- 
graphs of  the  model  rules.  The  alteration  requested  was  considered  so 
logical  and  reasonable  that  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  its  own  accord  has 
authorized  its  adoption  by  all  the  other  Federations. 

Finally,  in  the  same  session  of  March  31st.  the  Council  of  Ministers 
authorized  two  Federations,  that  of  Blagodarnoje,  founded  in  1906,  and 
that  of  Yekaterinburg,  founded  in  1905,  to  adopt  the  model  rules  of  1911. 
Both  made  application  years  ago  for  this  authorisation,  the  importance  of 
which  we  have  already  fully  shown  (article  in  Bulletin  for  November, 
1914),  as  it  enables  them  at  last  to  borrow,  accept  deposits  and  lend  to 
the  societies  belonging  to  the  Federation. 

To  understand  the  full  importance  of  the  decision  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  it  will  be  enough  for  us  to  remember  that  while  there  were  14,000 
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independent  co-operative  credit  societies  in  Russia  in  November  last  year 
there  were  only  14  Federations  of  such  societies.  Therefore,  the  decree  of 
31st.  ilarch  last,  has  authorized  an  increase  of  these  associations  to  more 
than  twice  tlieir  number,  as  well  as  the  suppression  of  the  last  vestige  of  the 
antiquated  rules,  the  restrictive  pro\-isions  of  ^\hich,  depriving  the  federal 
associations  of  ever^-  reason  for  their  existence,  sufl&ce  to  explain  the 
extraordinarily  Uttle  progress  of  these  co-operative  associations,  notwith- 
standing their  utilit}". 


* 

.2..  WORK  OF  THE  ilOSCOW  .  PEOPI^  S  BAXK  IN  THE  YEAR  I914.  — 
TKe  Moscow  People's  Bank,  the  origin,  organisation  and  aims  of  which 
we  dealt  with  in  one  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  this  Bulletin  (i),  has  just 
published  the  report  of  its  third  working  year,  which  is  particularly  in- 
teresting as  showing  the  influence  of  the  war  on  the  principal  central 
credit  institute  of  the  Russian  co-operative  societies. 

From  a  fijiancial  point  of  view  the  outlook  for  the  5-ear  19 14  appeared 
most  encouraging.  The  world's  market  was  calm  and  firm,  discount 
showed  a  tendency  to  fall,  and  the  banks  of  issue  possessed  absolutel}'  suf- 
ficient bullion  Teser\'e.  During  the  early  months  of  the  year  the  situation 
onlj'  improved,  and  ever^-thing  seemed  to  promise  a  most  profitable  season, 
when  the  outbresik  o|  the  great  Eiu'opean  war  vmexpectedlj-  changed  the 
whole  situation.  ,  ^      ,    ^j  .> , 

As  regards  the  banks,  tlie  first  effect  of  the  crisis  was  a  rise  as  general  as 

^sudden  in  the  discount  rate.  At  the  Bank  of  England,  for  example,  it  rose 
from  3  to  4  %  on  the  30th.  Jiily,  and  the  next  day  to  8  %  and  at  last 
on  August  13th.  reached  the  maximum  of  10  %,  which  fortunately'  coiild 
be  soon  afterwards  reduced.  A  similar  phenomenon  was  to  be  observed 
almost  everywhere.  On  July  30th.,  the  Bank  of  France  raised  the  rate  of 
discount  from  3  |?2  %  to  4  ig  % ;  two  days  later  it  was  raised  to  6  %. 
In  Russia,  finally,  the  Imperial  Bank  raised  its  rate  from  5  ^  %  to 
6  Yi  %  on  July  30th. 

,  This  last  change  naturallj-  affected  all  the  private  institutes  credited 
by  the  Imperial  Bank,  and,  consequently-,  also  the  Moscow  People's  Bank. 
In  certain  cases  these  institutes  were  obHged  to  raise  their  rate  of  discoimt 

jj^^.the  absolutely  prohibitive  rate  of  10  %,  exclusive  of  commission. 

Simultaneously'  there  was  a  panic  among  the  depositors.  According 
to  the  returns  of  the  Imperial  Bank,  198,000,000  rubles  of  various  kinds 
of  deposits  were  withdrawn  during  the  first  thirteen  days  of  the  crisis,  and 
Q^  October  ist.  (Russian  stj-le)  the  total  amount  of  deposits  withdrawn  was 

^^6,800,000  roubles;  or  almost,  1,000,000,000  francs. 

it)     {i)  See  Bulletin  oi  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence,  for  October,  1912,  pp.  75  et  seqq. 
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As  far  as  the  Moscow  People's  Bank  was  specially  concerned,  the  de- 
posits withdrawn  in  the  first  three  days  of  the  crisis  amounted  to  288,060 
roubles,  and  the  panic  continued  up  to  August  2nd.,  with  a  total  withdrawal 
of  520,761  roubles  of  savings  deposits  and  deposits  in  current  account.  If, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  Bank  succeeded  in  keeping  open,  it  vA^as  due 
to  the  providential  intervention  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Russia,  which,  on 
July  23rd.,  opened  for  it  a  credit  of  200,000  roubles,  increased  later  to 
800,000  roubles. 

From  August  2nd.  a  progressive  improvement  began  in  the 
economic  position  of  the  Moscow  People's  Bank.  Deposits  again 
flowed  in,  slowly  and  prudently  at  first,  then  in  larger  and  larger  quantity. 
In  August  they  were  only  11,000  roubles,  in  vSeptember  they  were  already 
386,000,  In  October  they  again  decreased,  it  is  true,  to  279,000  roubles, 
but  increased  again  in  November  to  384,000  and  finally  in  December  they 
reached  the  immense  figure  of  637,000  roubles.  Thanks  to  these  deposits, 
which  not  only  completely  made  up  for  the  withdrawals  at  the  beginning  of 
the  crisis  and  in  the  months  that  followed,  but  even  gave  a  surplus 
of  more  than  1,000,000  roubles,  the  Bank  found  itself  in  a  position  to  con- 
tinue its  operations  in  quite  an  ordinary  way,  even  lowering  its  rate  of  dis- 
count (which  it  had  had  to  raise  to  6  ^2  %)  >  to  helow  what  it  was  before 
the  war  began. 

Altogether,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  due  to  the  absolutely  except- 
ional circumstances  of  the  moment,  the  Moscow  People's  Bank  succeeded 
in  maintaining  its  economic  position  firmly  and  in  closing  its  accounts  for 
the  year  1914  with  a  net  profit  of  100,783.34  roubles' out  of  a  gross 
revenue  of  521,304.03  roubles  exceeding  that  fortheyear  1913  by  265,277.17 
roubles. 

vSome  general  figures  will  show  even  better  the  remarkable  increase 
in  the  business  of  the  Bank  during  this  year,  in  spite  of  its  being  beset  with 
difficulties  of  every  kind. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  working  year  the  amounts  held  .by  the  Bank 
were  shown  as  4,303,531.06  roubles;  on  December  31st.,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  amounted  8,430,61,0.18  roubles,  distributed  as  follows:  amounts  de- 
rived from  private  institutions  and  private  individuals  5,000,734.11  roubles, 
from  co-operative  associations,  3,429,776.07  roubles. 

The  total  business  of  the  bank  increased  in  quite  the  Same;  |)roportion. 
In  fact  from  56,000,168.74  roubles  in  1913  it  inc'feaSed  in  191:4  to 
100,221,080.64  roubles.  ,-    .     ^1.' 

With  regard  to  the  various  items  of  the  accounts,  the  largest  debits 
were  the  deposits  in  current  account,  the  balance  from  which  on 
January  1st,,  1915  amounted  to  the  total  sum  of  3,8^4,325.20  roubles,  as 
against  2,262.925.94  roubles  on  the  ist.  of  January  of  the  preceding  year. 

This  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  deposits  enabled  the  Bank  to  in- 
crease its  credit  business.  In  1914,  it  was  able  to  open  to  the  various  co- 
operative organizations  various  credits  amounting  in  all  to  11,541,574 
roubles,  while,  in  1913,  it  was  only  able  to  do  so  for  a  smaller  amount  of 
4,175,224  roubles.    In  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  the  amount  of 
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the  business  transactions  between  the  Bank  and  its  correspondents  among 
the  co-operative  associations  increased  by  10,957,961  roubles,  reaching  a 
total  of  32,803,307  roubles.  The  collections  also  increased  quite  as  satis- 
factorily, reaching  the  figure  never  before  attained  of  3,264  amounts  making 
ejL  total  of  923,584.88   roubles. 

Finally,  the  business  of  the  special  Department  of  the  Bank  for 
purchase  on  commission,  for  the  account  of  the  co-operative  organisations, 
of  agricultural  machinery,  implements  or  other  farm  requisites,  has  in- 
creased in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  showing  a  total  business  done 
of  1,124,285.85  roubles  or  576,893.26  roubles  more  than  in  1913. 

This  consoUdation  of  its  general  economic  position  has  allowed  the 
Bank  to  join  with  all  the  other  banks  of  Moscow  limited  by  shares  in  sub- 
scribing the  great  National  loan  at  5  %,  undertaking  for  its  part  to  place 
bonds  for  a  total  amount  of  1,400,000  roubles. 

Altogether,  far  from  ruining  or  enfeebling  the  newly  started  central 

credit  institute  of  the  Russian  co-operative  societies,  the  terrible  economic 

^taisis,  occasioned  by  the  great  European  war,  has,  on  the  contrary,  enabled 

the  Bank  to  show  itself  clearly  as  a  financial  institute  deserving  of  every 

confidence,  and  proof  against  any  trial. 

*   * 

3,  Government  subventions  to  smaul  credit  institutions.  — ■  It 
is  just  a  year  since  we  published  in  this  Bulletin  a  table  showing  the  total 
amount  of  subsidies  granted  under  form  of  loans  on  favourable  conditions 
by  the  Russian  Government  to  the  various  small  credit  institutions  since 
their  definite  organization  up  to  May  ist.,  1914  (i). 

From  that  table  we  see  that  at  that  date  there  were  in  Russia  al- 
together 18,789  credit  institutions  for  small  credit  (2)  namely  : 

9,900  coperative  credit  societies  of  Russian  system  (Kpe^nxHUH  Tosa- 
pnmecTBa)  (3). 

3,586  co-operative  credit  societies  of  Schulze-Delitzsch  system  (Ccy^o- 
CBeperaxeafcHMH  Kaccu), 

200  "zemstvo"  banks  for  small  credit, 

5,090  loan  and  sa\nng  banks  of  the  rural  communes,  and  lastly, 

12  unions  or  federations  of  small  credit  institutions. 


(i)  See  the  Note  etitled  "Material  Support  afforded  by  the  Russian  Government  to  the 
Pcqralar  Credit  Institutions"  in  the  niimber  of  this  Bulletin  for  August,  1914,  pp.  44-46. 

{2)  The  small  credit  institutions  of  Finland  are  not  included  in  this  total,  nor  are  they 
taken  into  con<dderation  in  the  present  note. 

(3)  As  regards  the  difference  between  the  co-operative  credit  societies  of  Russian  system 
and  those  of  the  Schultze-DeUtzsch  system,  see  the  article  "  Co-operation  in  Russia"  by  S. 
Borodaevsky,  in  the  number  of  this  Bulletin  for  January,  19x4. 
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On  May  ist.,  1914,  these  18,789  institutions  hadreceived  in  all  from  the 
Government  258,854,100  roubles  (688,551,906  francs),  of  which  45,430 ,'700 
roubles  under  form  of  long  term  loans,  to  make  up  the  capital  of  the 
various  institutions  and  213,423,400  roubles  as  short  term  loans.  In  the 
year  May  ist.,  1913-May  ist.,  1914  the  net  increase  in  the  above  amounts 
had  been  :  long  term  loans  8,168,800  roubles,  short  term  loans  63,416,200 
roubles;  altogether  71,585,000  roubles  or  190,416,100  frs. 

From  the  statistics  published  regularly  in  the  weekly  review  of  the 
Department  of  Small  Credit  Business  (B-fecTHUKt  MejiKaro  KpeAHxa),  it  is 
evident  that  the  action,  as  remarkable  as  it  is  beneficent,  of  the  State 
in  behalf  of  the  small  credit  institutions  has  scarcely  diminished  in  spite 
of  the  great  European  war. 

In  fact,  on  May  ist.  of  the  present  year,  the  total  amount  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  small  credit  institutions  by  the  State  reached  the  im- 
mense figure  of  322,604,600  roubles  or  858,128,236  frs.  distributed  as 
follows : 

Short  term  loans :  269,518,100  roubles,  59,415,000  roubles  being  granted 
specially  for  loans  on  pledge  of  grain. 

I/Ong  term  loans  (for  the  initial  capital  of  banks)  :  53,086,500  roubles, 
of  which  6,743,100  roubles  were  supplied  by  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Russia, 
whilst  43,913,600  roubles  were  furnished  by  the  State  savings  banks 
and  2,429,800  roubles  by  the  Department  of  Small  Credit  Business. 

The  distribution  of  these  loans  among  the  different  classes  of  small 
credit  institutions,  the  amount  granted  to  each  class  of  institution  on  May 
1st.,  1914  and  May  ist.,  1915,  the  increases  in  the  amounts  so  granted  in 
the  course  of  the  same  period,  and,  finally,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
small  credit  institutions  in  the  year,  are  seen  in  the  following  table,  drawn 
up  on  the  model  of  that  published  by  us  last  year  so  as  to  facilitate  com- 
parison, 'i  '    '  y 
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Thus,  as  we  see  from  the  table,  the  total  number  of  small  credit  instit- 
utions, on  May  ist.,  1915  was  20,106  or  1,317  more  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  increase  is  observable  in  every  class  of  small  credit  institution, 
except  in  that  of  the  loan  and  saving  banks  of  the  rural  communes,  the 
number  of  which,  on  the  contrary  decreased  by  no.  The  principal  reason 
for  this  decrease  is  to  be  sought  in  the  unfortunate  organization  and 
antiquated  rules  of  these  banks,  evidently  destined  to  be  superseded  by 
the  far  more  modern  and  adaptable  co-operative  institutions  properly 
so  called. 

Compared  with  the  increase  in  the  previous  year  (2,100  new  societies), 
that  of  the  year  May  ist.,  1914-May  ist.,  191 5  shows  a  falling  off,  a  dimin- 
ution of  the  general  advance.  This,  which  is  shown  by  all  the  statistics, 
is  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  fact  that  in  many  regions  co-operative  credit 
has  already  attained  a  development  quite  sufficient  for  local  needs.  Let 
us  observe  that  there  is  at  the  present  moment  to  be  noted  among  the 
Russian  co-operative  societies  a  very  marked  tendency  to  rally  to  the  existing 
organisations,  rather  than  to  found  new  ones.  A  diminished  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  co-operative  societies  thus  in  no  way  implies  a  dimin- 
ished increase  in  the  number  of  members  (i). 

It  is  true  that  as  far  as  co-operative  credit  is  especially  concerned,  the 
difficulties  placed  by  the  authorities  in  the  way  of  the  foundation  of  feder- 
ations of  these  associations  have  considerably  impeded  their  natural 
development  (2).  These  difficulties  are  now  happily  surmounted.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  just  authorized  the  constitution  of  seventeen  new  federations 
of  small  credit  institutions,  thus,  at  one  stroke,  raising  the  number  of 
these  organisations  to  more  than  double  what  it  was  before  (3),  and  a 
glance  at  the  figures  given  for  the  "unions"  in  our  table  shows  that 
comparatively  the  largest  increase  in  the  subsidies  granted  to  the  various 
classes  of  small  credit  institutions  is  precisely  that  affecting  the  credit 
granted  to  the  federations.  lyct  us  add  that  at  this  moment  sixty  new 
federations  are  awaiting  the  approval  of  their  rules  from  day  to  day  (4). 

In  any  case,  it  is  certain  the  war  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  this 
slight  reduction  in  the  numerical  increase  of  the  Russian  small  credit 
institutions. 

The  total  amount  granted  by  the  Government  for  small  credit  in  the 
year  May  ist.,  1914-May  ist.,  1915,  was,  as  our  table  shows,  63,750,500 
roubles  or   169,576,330   frs.     Comparing  this  with  the  amount    granted 


(i)  Unfortunately  we  do  not  possess  the  necessary  elements  —  detailed  statistics  of  the 
number  of  the  members  of  the  co-operative  societies  —  to  prove  the  truth  of  our  assertion  by 
means   of  figures. 

(2)  Cfr.  the  article  "  Federations  of  Co-operative  Credit  Societies  in  Russia  in  1913  " 
in  the  Number  of  this  Bulletin  for  November,  191 4. 

{3)  See  §  I  of  these  notes. 

(4)  See  the  article  "  Pocrb  Kpe;;HTHott  Kooiiepauiii  "  (Progress  of  Co-operative  credit) 
by  M.  Hinisky  in  the  number  of  the  "  KooiiepaTiiBHafl  SKiiSHb  "  (Co-operative  I,ife).  for 
May,  1915- 
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in  the  preceding  year  (71,585,000  roubles)  we  observe  a  decrease  of  3,834,500 
roubles.  This  decrease,  corresponding  with  the  diminution  we  have  just 
observed  in  the  numerical  increase  of  the  institutions,  is  also  absolutely 
independent  of  the  circumstances  of  the  moment.  It  is  solely  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  small  credit  institutions  have  had  no  need  for  larger  subsidies. 
The  proof  of  this  is  that,  on  March  ist.,  of  this  year,  the  amount  of  credits 
open  to  these  institutions  at  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Russia  and  the  Govern- 
ment savings  banks  was  286,151,000  roubles,  whilst  the  sums  actually 
borrowed  by  the  institutions  to  which  it  was  open  amounted  only  to 
137,882,000  roubles  or  less  than  half  what  was  available  for  them  (i). 

To  sum  up,  we  see  that,  in  spite  of  the  present  war,  the  Russian 
Government  has  been  able  to  continue  its  subventions  to  the  small  credit 
institutions  in  the  same  degree  as  in  previous  years.  There  has  been  no  ap- 
preciable limitation  of  its  action  in  this  respect.  On  the  contrary,  the  assist- 
ance given  has  far  exceeded,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  requirements  of 
the  institutions. 
•    .  .1    1  Ml  ■  -  ■   '  i.  - .  .■  I.  '.  ;,.•  I 

(i)  See  the  article  of  M.  ninisky  referred  to  above. 
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AND  ASSOCIATION  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES.  : -i 


DENMARK. 


Farms  and  co-operative  societies.  —  Our  ofl&cial  correspondent 
has  sent  us  the  following  note :  — 

The  last  livestock  census  taken  in  July,  1914,  has  supplied  interesting 
information  in  regard  to  the  part  taken  by  farms  in  various  co-operative 
undertakings. 

The  principal  results  of  this  enquiry  are  shown  in  the  following  table 
compared  with  those  obtained  for  1909. 

Number  of  Farms  associated  in  the  work  of  1914  1909 

Co-operative  Dairies 154,175  154,602 

Dairies  Worked  in  Common 12,130  12,536 

Co-operative  Slaughterhouses 111,428  86,510 

Co-operative  Societies  for  Exportation  of 

Livestock 8,316  8,303 

Co-operative  Societies  for  Sale  of  Eggs    .  41.757  48  172 

"            Horse  Impiovement  Societies  19,104  23,191 

"            Livestock        "                 "  17,740  27,777 

Pig                   "                 "  4,663  6,824 

Sheep              "                 "  315  883 

Control  Societies 15,824  12,572 


The  number  of  farms  associated  in  the  work  of  the  co-o/)e;'^/tu^^fl!m^s,  as 
in  that  of  those  dairies  worked  in  common,  seems  not  increasir  g.  The  number 
of  cows  in  1914,  was  almost  the  same  as  in  1909.  This  is  pre  brb'y  due  to  an 
increase  in  the  sale  of  milk  in  towns  and  perhaps  also  in  part  to  increased 
exportation. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  members  of  co-operative 
slaughteihouses  increased  considerably  between  1909  and  1914  ;  in  fact, 
from  about  86,000  it  has  increased  to  more  than  111,000.  It  is  true  that  also 
the  ntunber  of  pigs  has  increased  during  the  same  period  from  188,000  to 
208,000,  but  this  increase  is  proportionally  less  considerable  than  that  of 
the  members  of  the  co-operative  slaughterhouses.  In  1909,  46  "0  only  of 
the  total  number  df  pigs  belonged  to  members  of  co-operative  slaughter- 
houses ;  in  1914,  the  proportion  had  increased  to  about  53  %. 

The  number  of  farms  engaged  in  co-operative  livestock  improvement 
has  remained  almost  what  it  was  in  1909,  but  the  number  engaged  in  the 
co-operative  sale  of  eggs  has  decreased  largely,  and  this  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
larger  share  taken  in  this  sale  by  the  co-operative  slaughterhouses,  which 
make  it  part  of  their  business  also  to  collect  and  sell  eggs. 

The  niunber  of  the  members  of  the  co-operative  livestock  improvement 
societies,  generally,  in  1914,  was  less  than  in  1909,  which  is  certainly  a 
result  of  the  amendments  introduced  into  the  law  of  1912  on  domestic 
animals  {Hattstiergesetz)  in  regard  to  the  regulations  concerning  Govern- 
ment subventions  to  undertakings  of  this  character.  The  following 
table  relates  to  co-operative  horse  and  homed  cattle  improvement  societies 
subventioned  by  the  State  between  1904  and  1913.  The  1912  law  only 
allows  Government  subventions  to  co-operative  pig  and  sheep  improvement 
societies. 

Coo-perative  Horse  Coo-perative  Homed  Cattle 

Improvemeot  Societiea  Improvement   Societies 

Number  of  Numt>er    of  Niunbet  of  Number  of 

Societies  Stallions  Societies  Bulls 

1904  236  300  913  1,013 

i9«5       243  320  1,005  1,153 

1906  233  273  1,095  1,369 

1907   258     304      i,ib5     1,363 

1908  .  ,,...,  ,258        303  1,240        1,465 

1909  ......   260        310  1,310        1,550 

1910  .  .  .  .  .  .   270        312  1,260        1,464 

IQII         .    -    •    •.   f    •      280  295  1,145  1,325 

1912  .   .   .  '.y-.   .     267  281  1,072  1,228 

1913  ......     2S7  272  934  1,123 

The  total  number  of  cows  registered  with  the  "Control"  Societies 
increased  from  12,600  in  1909  to  about  15,800  in  1914.  The  increase  is 
almost  exclusively  in  Jutland,  where  there  were  in  1909  only  4,000  cows 
re^tered  with  these  societies,  whilst  in  1914  there  were  8,100.  The 
largest  increase  was  shown  in  the  Rander  Bureau,  where  the  number  has 
risen  from  594  to  2,473. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRKLAISTD.  t<  cL:  ;n- 

. ''  .-    li  '(Uunii  oiii 

I.  —Milk  RECORD  SOCIETIES  IN  scoTi^AND.  —Systematic  milk-recording 
is  carried  on  in  Scotland  by  a  number  of  local  record  societies  under  the 
direction  of  the  Scottish  j\iilk  Records  Association.  For  this  work  the  Asso- 
ciation has  received  a  grant  up  to  a  limit  of  £  2,000  from  the  Development 
Fund,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  including  the  appointment  of  a  super- 
intendent approved  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland.  A  small 
grant  is  also  received  from  the  Ayrshiie  Cattle  Herd-Book  Society. 

The  local  record  societies  numbered  36  in  1914.  The  number  of  herds 
tested  was  641,  an  increase  of  60  herds  as  compared  with  1913.  The  total 
number  of  cows  tested  was  26,424,  an  increase  of  3,608.  The  recording 
season  was  in  general  52  weeks,  but  was  shorter  than  this  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  societies.     The  intervals  between  the  tests  varied  from  14  to  28  days. 

Although  the  cows  tested  represent  only  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  total 
ntunber  of  dairy  cows  in  the  country,  the  resulting  improvement  affects 
other  herds  besides  those  tested,  since  from  these  herds  good  milk  record 
sires  are  distributed  to  other  dairy  herds  throughout  the  country.  In  the 
case  of  herds  which  have  been  systematically  tested  for  several  years  a  very 
marked  improvement  in  the  average  milk  yield  has  been  noted. 

(From  an  article  on  "  Milk  Recx>rds  "  by  William  Stevenson,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  5th.  Series,  Vol.  XXVII,  igis). 


* 
*    * 


2.  —  Grants  to  uve-stock  improv^eivient  associations.  —  A  grant  of 
approximately  £40,000,  for  use  in  improving  the  live-stock  in  England 
and  Wales  was  made  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1913,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  similar  grants  will  be  made  for  some  years  to  come.  In  order 
to  impress  upon  farmers  the  advantages  of  co-operation  in  obtaining  good 
sires,  grants  in  respect  of  stallions  and  boars  will  only  be  made  to  clubs 
and  societies.  The  same  procedure  will  be  followed  wherever  possible 
in  the  case  of  bulls,  but  in  districts  where  bull  societies  cannot  be  formed, 
grants  will  also  be  made  to  individual  breeders  who  are  willing  to  place 
approved  bulls  at  the  disposal  of  their  neighbours. 

Grants  will  be  made  preferably  to  societies  specially  formed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  scheme,  but  they  may  also  be  made  to  existing  bull,  stal- 
lion and  boar  societies.  As  the  scheme  is  put  forward  specially  in  the  in-*' 
terests  of  the  smaller  farmers,  preference  will  be  given  to  occupiers  of  agri*'' 
cultural  holdings  which  either  do  not  exceed  100  acres  in  extent  or,  if  exceed' 
ing  100  acres,  are  of  an  annual  value  for  purposes  of  income  tax  not  exceed"' 
ing  £100. 
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For  the  provision  ot  bulls  grants  to  individual  bull  owners  \\ill  not  ex- 
-ceed  £12  per  annum.  Grants  to  a  societ\-  in  respect  of  any  one  bull  will 
not  exceed  £15  per  annum.  A  society  may  provide  a  bull  for  the  use  of 
its  members  either  by  purchasing  a  bull  and  placing  it  in  the  custody  of 
one  of  its  members,  or  by  arranging  with  the  owner  of  a  bull  to  place  it  at 
the  disposal  of  the  society  on  terms  agreed  between  them.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  society  must  guarantee  the  service  of  not  less  than  25  cou  s  belong- 
ing to  its  members.  The  owner  will  be  entitled  under  these  circitm- 
stances  (a)  to  a  payment  from  the  society  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  £12  ; 
(b)  to  a  fee  of  not  less  than  2s.  6d.  for  each  cow  served,  and  (c)  to  have  not 
more  than  15  of  his  own  cows  served  by  the  bull.  If  a  society  provide  a 
bull  in  this  manner,  the  grant  of  £15  made  to  it  by  the  Board,  together 
with  a  nominal  subscription  of  (say)  is.  per  member,  wovild  probably  be 
sufiBcient  to  defray  all  expenses. 

To  societies  which  hire  hea\'3,'  horse  stallions,  no  grants  will  be  given  if 
the  service  fee  exceed  £3  ^s.  In  no  case  will  a  grant  to  a  society  exceed 
£80  for  each  approved  stallion  provided  by  it.  Of  this  siun,  not  more  than 
£40  may  be  a  direct  grant,  the  remainder  being  utilised,  if  necessar\-,  for 
"  assisted  nominations.  "  The  value  of  an  "  assisted  nomination"  must 
not  exceed  half  the  service  fee. 

Grants  for  boars  will  be  made  to  societies  only  and  the  amount  for 
«ach  boar  will  be  £3  per  annvun.  Where  a  society  arranges  with  the  owner 
■of  a  boar  to  place  a  boar  at  the  disposal  of  its  members,  it  must  guarantee 
the  service  of  not  less  than  20  sows.  The  payment  to  the  owner  must  not 
exceed  £3  per  annum  :  the  service  fee  must  be  not  less  than  is.,  and  the 
owner  may  have  not  more  than  6  of  his  own  sows  sensed  by  the  boar.  A 
subscription  of  bd.  per  member,  together  with  the  grant,  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  defray  all  expenses. 

Grants  will  also  be  made  to  milk-record  societies  whose  members  re- 
cord the  milk-yields  of  their  dain.'  cows  not  less  frequently  than  once  a 
week  and  who  employ  a  recorder  to  pay  surprise  \nsits  to  check,  at  least 
once  ever^'  six  weeks,  the  records  taken.  The  amount  of  the  grant  will  be 
half  the  expenses  of  the  society  up  to  £50  in  respect  of  each  whole-time 
recorder  employed  for  ever\'  20  herds  in  possession  of  the  members. 

(From  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  N'^  i,  April,  1915). 


*    i 


3.  —  Some  agricultur.\l  co-operative  statistics  for  1913.  — -We  have 
had  occasion,  in  a  previous  issvie,  to  draw  attention  to  the  difEerent  methods 
of  classification  adopted  by  the  various  Government  Departments  and  pri- 
vate societies  which  publish  statistics  of  agricultural  co-operation  in  the 
United  Kingdom  (i).     In  the  statistics  for  1913  compiled  by  the  Labour  De- 

(i)  Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence,  Scptembct  1912,"  Some  Statistics  of  Agri- 
cultural Co-operation.  " 
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partment  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  published  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette,  the  agricultural  operations  of  the  societies 
are  classed  as  "  productive"  or  "  distributive"  and  in  the  case  of  produc- 
tion figures  are  giv'en,  not  only  for  the  agricultural  co-operative  societies 
properly  so-called  (that  is,  co-operative  societies  which  are  composed  of 
farmers  and  aim  at  obtaining  higher  prices  for  what  their  members  produce) 
but  for  the  farming  and  dairying  departments  of  the  industrial  co-operative 
s:icieties,  which  are  composed  of  consumers  and  aim  at  supplying  their 
members  with  agricultural  produce  at  reduced  prices. 

According  to  the  computation  of  the  Labour  Department,  there  were 
906  registeied  co-operative  societies  engaged  in  agricultural  production 
and  distribution  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913.  Of  these  833  were  socie- 
ties engaged  vvholly  in  agricultural  operations,  465  being  engaged  in  the. 
distribution  of  seeds,  manures,  implements,  etc.,  and  368  mainly  in  the  pro- 
duction of  butter. 

The  833  societies  had  an  aggregate  membership  of  112,146,  or  an  in- 
crease of  4.4  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year,  and  of  85  per  cent,  over  1903. 
The  total  capital  —  share,  loan,  and  reserve  —  amounted  to  £1,031,397, 
or  an  increase  of  12.9  per  cent  over  1912.  The  aggregate  sales  amounted 
to  £6,070,260  or  9.2  per  cent,  more  than  in  1912.  The  profit  amounted 
to  £39,923,  a  decrease  of  £11,294  compared  with  1912.  They  employed 
3,295  persons  and  paid  £162,673  in  wages,  as  compared  with  3,071  persons 
and  £146,669  in  wages  in  1912. 

In  addition  to  the  833  societies  mentioned,  there  were  73  industrial 
co-operative  societies  having  farming  and  dairying  departments.  These 
departments  employed  699  persons,  and  paid  £38,616  in  wages,  and  had 
sales  amounting  to  £307,015. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land respectively,  the  sales  of  all  the  906  distributing  and  productive  socie- 
ties and  departments  in  191 3. 


Agricultural 

Distributive 

Societies 


Ac;ri  cultural 

Troduttive 

Societies 

and 

Departments 


.Amount  ■ 


iii^ji 


!PSrcfe«tace 


Englanl  and  Wales  .... 

1,822,050 

37^^^.322 

2.2CO,372     1 

34-5 

Scotland                      .         .    . 

4I7>742 

285,988 

703,730    ■ 

II. 0 

Iielan  1 

694,841 

2,778332 

3,473,173     ! 

1 

54-5 

I'XITED    Kl.N'GDOM     . 

1        2.934.633    ^ 

3,442,642 

6,377,275      :. 

100. 0 

The  Labour  Gazette  presents  a  comparative  statement  of  the  sales  of  all 
classes  of  agricultural  co-operative  societies  and  departments  in  each 
year  since  1903.     We  shall   content  ouiselves  \\\i\\  extracting  the  figures 
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for  1903  and  191 3,  showing  the  growth  of  agricultural  co-operation  in  ten 
years.  For  agricultural  distributive  societies  the  figures  are  given  for  each 
of  the  three  Kingdoms: 


Agricultural  Distributive  Societies 


Eni;laiid  and  Wales 


Number 
of  Societies 


Sales 


Number 
of  Societies 


Sales 


Number 
of  Societies 


1903 
1913 


48    ■  87,970 

242         1,822,050 


2  42,760 

73  417^42 


136  393.542 

150  694,841 


For  production  only  the  total  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom  are  given ; 


Special  Farming 

and 
Darrving  Societies 


No.  of 

Societies 


Farming  and  Dairy- 
ing Departments  of 
Whole^l.e  and 
Retail  Industrial 
Distributive  Societies 


No.  of 
Societies 


Sales  and 
Transfers 


Total    Agricultural 

Production 

by   all  Classes 

of  Societies 

No.  of  £,  , 

.Societies  ^^ 


£ 


1903 
"191 3 


225        1,181,056         51  427,594       276        1,608,650 

368        3.135,627         73  407.015       441        3.442,642 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  goods  produced  by  the  productive  depart- 
ments of  industrial  co-operative  societies  are  usually  not  sold  direct,  but 
are  transferred  to  the  distributive  departments. 


SWITZERLAND. 


I.  — The  WORK  OF  the  "  co-operativa  agricola  ticinese  ".  —The 
"  Co-operativa  Agricola  Ticinese  "  {Ticino  Agricultural  Co-operative  Society) 
has  reached  the  tenth  year  of  its  life  and,  in  spite  of  the  serious  crisis  in 
trade  generally  and  in  the  agricultvire  of  Ticino  in  particular,  even  in  1914 
it  did  a  total  business  which  renders  it  worthy  of  every  confidence  on  the 
part  of   the   farmers,    whether   they    consider  it  as  a  means  for  favouring 
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agricultural  development  or  as  one  of  the  many  investments  for  their 
capital  open  to  them. 

Founded  in  1905,  in  its  first  3'ear  it  did  a  total  business  of  106, 499  frs. 
which  increased  threefold  in  the  following  year,  and  exceeded  500,000  frs, 
in  1907  ;  the  business  continued  to  increase  to  1,124,000  frs.  in  1911  and 
to  the  maximum  amount  of  1,340,233  frs.  in  1913,  remaining  about  the 
same  in  1914,  when  it  was  1,146,364  frs. 

Examining  the  work  of  the  society  in  its  details,  we  find  that  it  was 
very  active  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  grain  ;  in  1914  it  sold  grain  to  the 
amount  of  485,475  frs.  as  compared  with  527,584  frs.  in  1913.  The  de- 
crease is  to  be  attributed  to  the  crisis  occasioned  by  the  war  and  the 
monopoh'  decreed  in  consequence  by  the  Confederation.  The  «ales  of  bay 
and  straw  were  also  reduced  and  did  not  exceed  283,475  frs.  in  amount, 
as  compared  with  418,711  frs.  in  1913.  There  was  also  a  reduction  in  the 
sales  of  chemical  manure,  certainly  connected  with  the  bank  failures,  which 
have  led  the  farmers  to  avoid  all  expenditure  not  absolutely^  necessary  ; 
the  sale  of  manures  decreased  in  amount  from  55,120  frs.  to  48,342  frs. 
The  sales  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  sulphur  were  large,  as  were  also  those 
of  salt  for  the  consumption  of  sheep.  The  sales  of  agricultural  implements 
and  machiner}',  so  important  for  the  progress  of  agriculture,  were  again 
less  than  in  1913;  in  1914,  they  had  decreased  from  33,089  frs.  in  amount 
to  31,024  frs.  The  sales  of  potatoes  were  excellent,  and  alone  amounted  to 
69,565  frs.  as  against  10,621  frs.  in  1913. 

Among  the  various  branches,  that  of  Bellinzona,  keeps  the  first  place, 
its  sales  alone  exceeding  500,000  frs.  in  amount.  Then  come  I,ugano  with 
209,539  frs.,  Biascawith  108,654 frs.,  ^lendrisio,  lyocarno,  Airolo,  Ambri  and 
Novaggio  with  smaller  amounts.  The  accounts  were  closed  with  a  net 
profit  of  10,679  frs.,  which  allowed  of  a  dividend  of  4  %  to  the  sharehold- 
ers and  of  I  "q  to   the  purchasers. 

(Summarised    from     "  AgricoUore    Ticinese.  "   Year    XLVII,    N°.    12.    March 
20th.,  1915). 


2.  — -State  subvention's  to  the  agriculturae  cj-operative  soci- 
eties IX  1914.  — We  reproduce  from  the  recently  published  Report  (i)  of  the 
Swiss  De])artment  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce,  on  the  business 
done  in  1914,  the  information  relating  to  the  State  subventions  to  agricul- 


(i)  Bericht  des  schweizerischen  Handels-,  Industrie-  uud  Eaudwirtschaftsdepartments 
iiber  seine  Geschaf tsfiihrung  im  Jahre  1914.  IV.  Abteilung  Eaudwirtschaft  (Report  of  the  Swiss 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce  on  the  Business  done  in  1914.  IVth. 
Section.  Agriculture)  52  pp. 
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tural  co-operative  and  other  societies  and  the  subventions  for  improvement 
of  the  soil.  Out  of  a  credit  of  32,000  frs.,  a  subvention  of  24,531.61  frs.  was 
assigned  to  the  Swiss  Farmers'  Society;  out  of  a  credit  of  17,000  frs.,  16,177 
frs.  were  granted  to  the  Federation  of  Agricultural  Associations  of  Latin 
Switzerland  ;  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Canton  Ticino,  4,500  frs.  were 
granted  corresponding  with  the  amount  of  the  credit  for  the  purpose  ;  the 
Swiss  Society  for  Alpine  Economy  received  a  subsidy  of  9,000  frs.  corre- 
sponding with  the  credit  ;  the  Swiss  Horticultural  Society  received 
9,294,90  frs.  out  of  a  credit  of  9,500  frs.  To  the  Swiss  Peasants' Federation 
a  subvention  of  40,000  frs.  was  granted. 
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ARGENTINA. 


AUBOXE  (D.  R.)y  ZAVAI,I^A  (C.  M.)  :  lyAS  BODEGAS  cooperativas  en  el  MEDiODiA 
DE  Fr.axcia,  proyecto  de  aplicacion  en  la  Republica  Argentina  {Co-operative  Wine 
Societies  in  the  South  of  France,  Proposal  for  the  Application  of  the  System  in  the  Argentine 
Republic).  "  Boletin  del  Ministerio  de  Agricultura  ".  Nos.  1-2.  Buenos  Aires.  January, 
and  February,  1915.  pp.  44-85. 

The  above  work  is  the  outcome  of  studies  made  in  Europe  by  the  agri- 
cultural engineers,  Aubone  and  Zavalla,  in  behalf  of  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment. 

The  authors,  after  having  given  a  brief  account  of  the  organisation  and 
working  of  the  French  co-operative  wine  societies  under  their  two  forms 
(as  civil  societies  and  as  limited  liability  societies  with  capital  unlimited), 
show  the  advantages  the  Argentine  viticulturists  would  derive  froma  similar 
organisation,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  of  their  situation,  rendered  more 
acute   by  the  present  crisis  in  viticulture  and  winemaking  in  the  country. 

The  serious  crisis  through  which  this  industry  is  now  passing  is  due 
to  three  principal  causes  ;  the  formation  of  a  kind  of  trust  by  the  large 
societies  ;  the  insufficient  repression  of  frauds,  and,  finally,  the  excessive 
number  of  middlemen  between  the  producer  of  the  grapes  and  the  con- 
sumer of  the  wine. 

The  authors,  considering  that  the  progress  of  viticulture  and  winemaking 
entirely  depend  on  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  organisation  of  pro- 
duction and  sale,  think  that  co-operative  organisation  would  enable  the  pro- 
ducers :  1st.  to  compete  successfully  with  the  large  societies  above  mentioned ; 
2nd.  to  combat  fraud  by  sale  of  pure  products  without  any  increase  in  their 
price ;  3rd.  to  form  reserve  stocks  so  as  to  regulate  prices,  and  4th.  to  eliminate 
the  middlemen  by  means  of  the  foundation  of  warehouses  for  sale  in  the 
centres  of  consumption. 

With  regard  to  the  practical  application  of  this  system  of  organisation  in 
the  country,  the  authors  consider  that  as  there  is  no  special  law  governing  co- 
operative societies  in  Argentina,  the  associations  might  take  the  form  of  civil 
societies.     In  any  case,  they  draw  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  this 
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important  mather,  in  order  that  it  may  be  settled  by  special  legislative  pro- 
visions, as  well  as  to  agricultural  credit  which  would  be  of  valuable  as- 
sistance in  the  constitution  of  co-operative  societies. 

At  the  end  of  the  book,  sample  rules  for  co-operative  societies  are  given, 
modelled  on  those  of  the  French  societies  and  adapted  to   the  conditions 
-of  viticulture  and  winemaking  in  Argentina. 
1//  ydJ  t''  -a  'irv  i^f*   .•  .: 


UNITED  STATES. 


MEEKER  (Roy.\l),  Commissioner  of  Labour  Statistics,  and  WEI^D  (L.  D.  H.),  University 
of  Minnesota  :  iL\RKET  Distribution'.  Two  papers  contributed  to  tlie  Twenty -seventh 
■    Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  Princeton,  X  J.  ^December,  1914! 
"  American  Economic  Review  "  (Supplement),  March,  191 5. 

Market  Distribution  was  one  of  the  subjects  brought  under  discussion 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  and  the 
two  papers  submitted  are  of  more  than  passing  interest. 

Both  papers  deal  with  the  marketing  of  agricultural  produce,  and  in 
both  of  them  a  serious  attempt  is  made  to  analyse  the  problem  and  discover 
precisely  what  is  wrong  with  the  present  system  of  distribution.  In  a 
sense,  too,  both  papers  are  a  complete  vindication  of  the  middleman  —  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  honest  middleman  — •  in  the  business  of  distributing  farm 
products.  "  The  middleman  ",  Mr.  ^Meeker  says,  "  may  be  eliminated,  but 
the  functions  performed  by  him  cannot  be  eliminated,  if  the  grocer  doe? 
not  come  between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer,  then  either  the  farmer  or 
the  consumer  has  to  play  grocer. ' '  As  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  time 
to  play  grocer  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  someone  else.  This 
seems  fairly  evident ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  truth  ver\-  frequently 
overlooked. 

While  Mr.  Meeker  rightly  insists  upon  the  useful  function  performed 
by  the  middleman  he  admits  that  the  waste  which  occurs  in  the  present 
system  is  stupendous,  or  as  he  puts  it,  "The  lack  of  co-ordination  in  distrib- 
uting commodities  is  almost  perfect.  "  He  makes  two  principal  suggestions 
for  improvement,  — •  the  organisation  of  the  famers  into  local  co-operative 
associations,  and  the  introduction  of  what  he  calls  a  '  flat '  or  '  postal ' 
rate  for  the  transport  of  agricultural  produce.  Briefly,  this  last  proposal 
is  that  equal  quantities  of  the  same  product  should  be  carried  by  the  railways 
for  a  fixed  charge,  irrespective  of  distance,  upon  the  same  principle  as  that 
upon  which  letters  are  carried,  and  Mr.  Meeker  is  frankly  ot  opinion 
that  food  "  is  more  important  to  social  well-being  than  liteiature,  especially 
the  literature  with  which  the  United  States  mail-bags  are  stuited. ' ' 

As  minor  improvements  he  suggests  that  commission  merchants 
might  be  required  to  take  out  a  licence  and  to  give  bond,  and  that  public 
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markets  in  which  farmers  could  sell  direct  to  consumers  might  be  established 
in  greater  numbers.  He  points  out,  however,  that  the  number  of  producers 
who  can  devote  their  time  to  selling  to  individual  consumers  is  relatively 
very  small,  so  that  the  establishment  of  markets  for  business  of  this  kind 
will  solve  but  a  small  part  of  the  problem  of  distribution. 

The  second  paper,  contributed  by  ]Mr.  Weld,  is  particularly  interesting 
because  of  its  careful  analysis  of  the  functions  of  the  wholesale  dealer.  Mr 
Weld  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  selling  process  has  until  recently 
been  almost  entirely  neglected  by  economists,  who  have  persisted  in  con- 
centrating their  attention  upon  the  factory  industries.  He  points  out,  too, 
that  economists  who  teach  that  in  manufactures,  efficiency  can  only  be  reach- 
ed through  specialisation,  are  filled  with  righteous  indignation  upon  dis- 
covering that  the  selling  process  is  in  the  hands  of  specialists,  and  that  there 
are  even  dift'erent  types  and  grades  of  such  specialists. 

Mr.  Weld  determines  what  functions  the  wholesale  receiver  has  to  per- 
form by  considering  the  reasons  why  country  shippers  do  not  sell  direct  to 
the  retail  stores  in  the  towns.  He  finds:  (i)  that  the  quantity  sent  at  one 
time  by  the  local  shipper  (who  wishes  to  secure  the  greatest  economy  in 
freight  charges)  is  too  large  for  the  retailer  to  handle ;  (2)  that  shipments 
from  any  one  locality  vary  in  quantity  from  shipment  to  shipment  and  for 
different  times  of  the  year ;  (3)  that  the  quality  of  the  produce  sent  by  the 
local  dealer  is  very  variable ;  (4)  that  business  relations  between  retail  stores 
and  country  shippers  are  difficult  to  establish;  and  (5)  that  retail  dealers 
are  notoriously  slow  payers.  It  is  clear  that  between  the  country  shipper 
and  the.  retailer  there  is  room  for  at  least  one  wholesale  dealer.  Mr  Weld 
is  even  prepared  to  assert  that  in  some  cases  where  at  present  there  is  but  a 
single  class  of  wholesaler  it  would  be  economical  to  establish  two  classes  and 
distribute  the  wholesaler's  functions  between  them.  He  sees  clearly,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  much  waste  and  many  opportunities  for  fraud  and  sharp 
practice  in  the  wholesale  produce  trade  and  he  suggests  as  remedies  for*  the 
chief  defects,  first,  co-operation  among  producers,  second,  voluntary  associ- 
ations among  dealers ;  third,  government  regulation,  and  fourth,  education 
in  the  principles  of  economic  selling. 

The  lack  of  precise  information  with  regard  to  co-operative  associations 
is  somewhat  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  two  papers.  Mr  Meeker  says  there 
are  at  present  about  500  co-operative  marketing  associations  in  the  United 
States,  while  Mr  Weld  follow  s  w  ith  the  statement  that  there  are  now  over 
1000  co-operative  marketing  organisations  in  Minnesota,  including  cream- 
eries which  also  manufacture.  If  we  deduct  Mr.  Weld's  own  figure — 614  — 
for  the  number  of  creameries,  it  appears,  according  to  him,  that  there  are 
more  than  386  co-operative  marketing  associations  in  Minnesota  alone,  a 
figure  which  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  Mr.  Meeker's  estimate  of  "  about 
500  "  for  the  whole  of  the  United  States. 
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RUvSSIA. 


GEBHARD  (Hannes)  :  Hufvuddragen  af  .vndelsverksamheten  i  Finland  :  {Principal 
Features  of  the  Co-operative  Movement  in  Finland).  Library  of  the  Pellervo  Society.  Vol.  i. 
(2nd.  edition).  Helsingfors.     Peller\o  Society,  1915.  i  Vol.  i6mo,  pp.  152. 

.^^uTider  this  title,  the  founder  of  Finnish  co-operation,  Prof.  Hannes 
Gebhard,  has  just  published  a  book,  which  gives  at  once  a  concise  and  clear 
account  of  the  development  of  co-operation  in  Finland  since  its  intro- 
duction in  1889,  up  to  January  I  St.  of  the  present  year,  and  is  as  practical 
a  guide  as  possible  for  those  desiring  to  found  new  co-operative  societies 
in  the  country-. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  briefly  shows  the  advantages  of  co- 
operation and  gives  an  account  of  its  general  development  in  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe.  Then  comes  a  most  interesting  chapter  relating  the 
beginning  of  the  movement  in  Finland  and  the  successive  stages  of  progress. 
The  oldest  co-operative  society  of  the  "  Land  of  the  Thousand  Lakes  "  only 
dates  from  1889.  It  was  a  distributive  society-  and  the  results  were  not  ver\- 
encouraging.  During  the  following  ten  years  hardly  a  dozen  new  societies 
were  founded  in  the  country-. 

A  complete  change  took  place  in  1899,  that  is  to  say  with  the  foundation 
(on  Professor  Gebhard' s  initiative)  of  the  "  Pellerco,  Society  for  tJie  Pro- 
pagation of  Rural  Co-operation  in  Finland  ",  and  the  change  ■v\  as  so  sudden, 
so  radical  and  so  important  that  rt  present  Finland,  -n-ith  its  2,300  vaiious 
co-operative  societies,  for  a  population  of  3,cco,cco,  takes  the  fourth  place 
among  European  countries  in  respect  to  the  proportion  of  associations  of 
this  character  per  number  of  inhabitants.  In  fact,  while  Finland  has  a 
co-operative  society  per  1,400  inhabitants,  the  only  countries  in  which  the 
proportion  is  higher  are  Switzerland  with  one  per  500  inhabitants,  Denmark 
with  I  per  6co  and  Sweden  with  i  per  i,ico. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  work,  Prof.  Gebhard  deals  with  the  local  co- 
operative societies.  He  examines  one  after  another  all  the  various  kinds  of 
co-operative  society  to  be  met  with  in  Finland.  In  each  case  he  indicates 
the  objects,  the  usual  organisation  and  the  conditions  most  favourable  to 
development.  On  the  basis  of  the  experience  acquired,  ascertained  by  means 
of  enquiries  made  by  the  Pellervo  society,  he  show  s  the  conditions  of  local 
economics  and  culture  indispensable  to  ensure  the  success  of  each  variety 
of  society.  Finally,  for  each  group  he  gives  a  general  statistical  table  show- 
ing the  general  development  of  the  societies  belonging  to  it  and  their  situ- 
ation on  the  1st.  of  January  of  this  year. 

The  third  part  of  the  little  volmne  deals  with  the  federations  of  local 
co-operative  societies  and  the  central  institutions  founded  w  ith  the  object  of 
promoting  the  business  of  the  societies.  Finally,  we  find  a  bibliography 
as  complete  as  possible. 
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SERBIA. 


SMITH  (Alolfe)  :   Zadrugas,  thk  STRf:xGTn  of  Serbia.   In  the   '■  Contemporary  Review  ", 
X''592,  April,  1915. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  had  opportunities  of  studying  at  first  hand 
the  "Zadruga"  system  of  Serbia  and  gives  an  interesting  account  of  it. 
Comparing  the  Zadruga  with  the  better  known  Russian  ]\Iir,  he  says :  "  The 
Mir  is  a  municipaUty  run  on  communistic  principles ;  the  Zadruga  is  only  a 
family  estate,  but  it  is  also  run  on  communistic  principles.  If,  however, 
the  Zadruga  is  smaller,  poorer,  weaker,  it  is  much  better,  much  more 
thorou.gh  in  what  it  does,  and,  in  comparison  with  its  size,  stronger.  " 

The  Zadruga  is  a  patriarchal  institution.  Whether  large  or  small, 
it  consists  exclusively  of  members  of  one  and  the  same  family.  It  varies 
greatly  in  size  and  wealth,  but  all  are  more  prosperous  than  their  neigh- 
bours who  own  and  work  an  equal  amount  of  property  for  their  individual 
advantage.  The  success  of  the  Zadruga  is  due  to  discipline  and  sub- 
division of  labour.  Each  woman  or  man,  boy  or  girl,  is  given  the  work  for 
which  they  are  best  fitted.  When  the  harvest  is  gathered  in,  the  annual 
settlement  takes  place.  What  produce  is  not  needed  for  home  consumption 
is  sold,  the  taxes  are  paid,  supplies  of  necessaries  are  bought,  and,  out  of 
what  remains,  it  is  possible  to  provide  such  luxuries  as  ornaments  for  dress- 
es or  embroidery  for  men's  waistcoats.  If  difference  of  opinion  arises, 
the  patriarch  decides  whether  the  matter  in  dispute  "  is  suitable  to  his 
house. ' ' 

"  Few  will  question  ",  says  the  writer  of  the  article,  "  the  advantage  of 
co-operation,  combined  with  the  sub-division  of  labour.  The  difficulty 
is  so  to  manage  things  as  to  maintain  harmony  among  those  concerned. 
How  is  it  possible  to  deal  with  the  envy,  the  jealousy,  the  personal  ambitions 
of  the  would  be  co-operators  ?  In  the  Serbian  Zadrugas,  these  innate  diffic- 
ulties are  met  by  the  patriarchal  system.  To  prevent  discussions  ana 
wrangling,  absolutism  is  accepted.  Sometimes  it  may  happen  that,  for  the 
sake  of  his  unquestioned  ability,  a  younger  member  of  the  family  is  elected 
chief,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  the  eldest  who  rules. ' ' 
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FRANCE. 


A  NEW   BILL  OX  SOCIAL  INSURANCE. 


OinCI.U.   SOL-RCES: 

PKOJET  DE  IvOl   ADOPTE   PAR   t£  SENAT   DAN'S  SES  SEANCES   DES   4  ET    1 2    iL\R3    1915,   pOttant 

creation  d'un  livret  d'assurances  sociales  et  modification  de  la  legislation  de  la  Caisse  Xa- 
tionale  d' Assurance  en  cas  de  deces  (Bill,  passedinthe  Senate  on  March  4tk.  antiizih.,  iyi5, 
for  the  Institution  of  Social  Insurance  Pass  Books  and  Amendment  of  th£  Laws  regafdin^  th^^ 
Xational  Life  Insurance  Society). 
Rai-port  f.\it  av  nom  DE  LA  CoM^nssiox  d'Assuraxce  et  de  Prevoyance  Sociales  (Cham- 
bre  de?  Deputes)  chargee  d'examiner  le  projet  de  loi  d-dessus  (Report  of  the  Commi$si<yn  of 
Social  Insurance  and  Thrift  {Chamber  of  Deputies)  appointed  to  examine  the  abo.v  Bill)  pre- 
sented brM.  Andre  Honnorat,  Deputy.  Schedule,  No.  912  — Session  of  May  irth.,  1915. 


On  March  4th.  and  12th  .,1915  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  the  object  of  which 
is  twofold  :  on  the  one  hand,  it  institutes  social  insurance  pass  books  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  introduces  some  amendments  in  the  law  regulating  the 
National  Life  Insurance  Society  :  by  allowing  the  fractional  payment  of 
entire  life  premitims,  reduction  of  the  term  for  the  insurance  to  take  effect, 
cession  of  the  entire  and  mixed  hfe  insurance  policies  to  the  cheap 
dwelling  house  and  popular  credit  societies,  reduction  of  the  age  for  first 
insurance  from  sixteen  to  twelve  years,  right  of  option  for  applicants  for 
mixed  insurance  between  a  probationary'  period  and  the  medical  \asit, 
extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of  article  3  of  the  law  of  March 
9th.,  1910  on  insurance  of  deferred  annuities  to  the  advantage  of  the  public 
administration  of  the  State,  the  departments,  the  communes  and  public 
establishments. 

A  few  brief  explanations  will  suffice  to  show  the  importance  of  these 
various  measures. 
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§   I.   The   social   insurance   pass   book. 

Among  the  various  forms  social  thrift  can  take,  insurance  is  certainly 
that  to  which  the  saving  most  frequently  have  recourse ;  thanks  to  the  com- 
bination of  the  efiects  of  capitalisation  and  mortality,  it,  in  fact,  makes 
results  possible  that  could  not  be  attained  by  a  simple  investment  of 
capital. 

lyong  ago  the  French  law  took  into  account  the  considerable  advantages 
the  working  classes  could  derive  from  thrift  and  efforts  have  been  multi- 
plied, above  all  in  recent  years,  to  popularise  and  develop  the  idea  of  insur- 
ance among  the  people.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  successive  develop- 
ments given  to  the  two  principal  national  thrift  institutions:  the  National 
Old  Age  Pension  Fund  and  the  National  Life  Insurance  Society,  the  object 
of  the  first  being  principally  to  supplement  the  resources  of  those  whose  age 
prevents  their  working,  and  that  of  the  second  to  insure  an  amount  of  capit- 
al either  at  death  of  the  policy  holder  or  at  his  reaching  a  certain  fixed  age. 

But,  to-day,  whoever  desires  to  obtain  the  benefits  offered  by  both  the 
National  Old  Age  Pension  Fund  and  the  National  Life  Insurance  Society, 
for  example  to  obtain  an  annual  pension  and  a  fixed  sum,  must  address 
himself  to  two  institutions,  make  two  applications,  sign  two  contracts,  pay 
at  different  moments  different  premiums,  which  is  all  the  more  anomalous, 
as  both  institutions  are  guaranteed  by  the  State  and  administered  b}"  the 
same  establishment,  the  Deposit  and  Consignment  Bank. 

The  object  of  the  social  insurance  pass  books  is  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
anomaly  which  may  be  a  hindrance  to  those  hesitating  about  insuring. 
With  their  introduction,  the  complications  due  to  the  two  services  of  the 
National  Old  x\ge  Pension  Fund  and  the  National  Life  Insurance  Society  dis- 
appear :  the  Deposit  and  Consignment  Bank  will  receive  the  various  payments 
of  the  depositors  directly,  enter  them  in  one  and  the  same  book,  itself 
distributing  the  amount  between  the  two  societies  according  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  depositors. 

For  the  easier  distribution  of  the  premiums,  the  amount  of  the  payments 
is  fixed  at  12  francs  or  a  multiple  of  12  frs.,  a  year,  in  the  case  of  each  kind 
of  insurance. 

A  decree  will  also  decide  through  which  agents  of  the  State  payments  can 
be  made,  and  these  will  be  of  of  course  the  same  as  those  who  receive  amounts 
for  the  National  Pension  Fund  and  National  Insurance  Society  ;  general 
treasurer-paymasters,  special  receivers  of  finance,  collectors  of  direct  taxes, 
and  post  masters ;  the  applicant  will  thus  find  numerous  offices  at  his 
disposal  and  this  will  facilitate  the  work. 

Thus,  provided  with  a  means  which  will  enable  him  without  expense 
and  with  a  minimum  of  formalities  to  obtain  the  most  varied  combinations 
of  the  benefits  of  insurance,  the  depositor  will  find  that  both  he  himself  and 
his  family  have  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  satisfactory  security  for 
the  future.  •^ 
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Shall  we  consider  here  the  results  to  be  obtained  under  these  conditions 
by  a  policy  holder  of  small  means  ?  Here  are,  for  example,  the  figures  given 
by  M.  Henr>'  Cheron  in  his  statement  of  the  grounds  for  the  bill  laid  before 
the  Senate : 

"  To  obtain  at  twenty  five  years  of  age  a  capital  of  1,336  frs.,  representing 
the  fifth  part  of  the  value  of  a  house  of  more  than  6,500  francs  value,  which 
the  policy  holder  may  acquire  without  delay  on  appUcation  to  a  real  estate 
credit  organisation,  — -  and  then  insure  for  an  amount  of  i  ,158  fr.  at  his  death, 
with  a  pension  of  416  frs.  at  sixty  years  of  age,  which,  with  his  workman's 
pension,  will  form  a  total  of  more  than  720  frs.,  he  need  only  pay,  from  his 
third  to  his  sixtieth  year  an  amount  of  48  frs.  a  year,  or  less  than  15c.  per 
day  (15  centimes  per  day  would  be  54  frs.  a  year).  Thus,  with  a  sa\dng  of 
this  small  stun  on  the  part  of  the  father  of  the  person  insured  and  the  per- 
son himself,  the  following  results  would  be  obtained : 

The  poHcy  holder  would  become  at  twenty  five  years  of  age  ou  ner  of 
the  house,  except  that  he  must  pay  the  remaining  four  fitths  of  the  price  in 
annual  instahneats  amounting  to  less  than  an  ordinan.-  rent ; 

If  he  dies  between  the  age  of  twenty  five  and  sixtj',  his  heirs  will  become 
full  proprietors  of  the  house,  with  no  annuities  to  pay.  Further,  the 
widow  and  ohildren  will  receive  an  amount  of  nearly,  1,200  frs.,  without  the 
amount  to  which  they  could  lay  claim  in  virtue  of  the  law  on  workmen's 
pensions  being  afEected ; 

Finally,  when  the  person  assured  attains  sixty  years,  his  wcrkman's 
pension,  if  he  has  paid  instalments  since  his  schooldays,  will  amount  to 
720  francs  a  ye?r,  or  about  2  francs  a  day. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  as  the  life  insurance  policy  in  theXational  Society 
is  taken  out  for  the  entire  life,  even  if  the  policy  holder  dies  before  drawing 
his  pension,  the  amount  of  i  ,158  frs.  will  be  paid  to  his  vv  idow,  if  he  has  made 
over  the  insurance  to  her  and  she  will  be  able  to  convert  it  into  an  annuity 
to  add  appreciably  to  her  pension. 

These  are  the  results  %\  hich  the  social  insurance  pass  book  \\  ill  obtain 
by  means  of  payments  which,  added  to  the  contributions  to  the  workmen's 
pensions,  according  to  the  law,  will  amount  in  all  to  less  than  15  centimes 
a  day,  up  to  the  completion  of  the  policy  holder's  eighteenth  year  and  to 
16  centimes  a  day  from  that  date  up  to  the  completion  of  his  sixtieth  year.  " 


§  2.   AmENTDMEXTS  to  the  law  ox  the   NATIONAL  LIFE 
IXSmAXCE    SOCIETY. 

(i)  Fractional  Payments  of  Lite  Insurance  Premiums.  —  The  decree 
of  April  1 7ch.,  1900,  laying  down  the  conditions  under  \\hich  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Society  may  organise  mixed  insurance  according  to  the  law  of  Jul}- 
17th.,  1897.  in  its  8th.  article  authorizes  policy  holders  to  pay  their  annual 
premiums,  in  half  monthly,  quarterly  or  monthly  instalments.  Previously, 
life  insurance  had  been  regulated  by  article  2  of  the  law  of  July  nth.,  1S6S, 
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which  only  contemplated  annual  premiums.  The  new  text  proposed  aims 
at  abolishing  a  difference  of  treatment  neither  to  be  excused  on  the  gronnd 
of  justice  nor  of  facts. 

But  to  prevent  the  Xational  Life  Insurance  Society  incurring  risks  out 
of  proportion  to  the  premiums  paid,  it  has  appeared  necessary  to  reduce  the 
term  of  a  year  the  policy  holders  are  allowed  in  which  to  pay  their  premiums. 
This  term  is  reduced  by  half  if  at  least  one  premium  representing  six  months' 
insurance  has  not  been  paid.  The  new  text  applies  both  in  the  case  of  life 
and  of  mixed  insurance. 

(2)  Reduction  of  the  Term  for  the  Insurance  to  take  Effect.  — Several 
laws  posterior  to  that  of  1868  have  made  medical  examination  either  com- 
pulsory for  those  insuring  with  the  National  Insurance  Society,  in  the  case 
of  mixed  insurance,  or  optional  for  them  in  the  case  of  life  insurance.  The 
object  of  the  reform  was  to  give  the  policies  immediate  effect  and  to  relieve 
the  policy  headers  from  the  necessity  of  the  two  years'  probation  instituted 
by  article  3  of  the  law  of  July  nth.,  1868.  But  the  probation  was  not  ab- 
solutely suppressed.  It  is  still  permitted  in  the  case  of  all  those  who  do 
not  wish  to  submit  to  the  formalities  of  a  medical  examination  who  are  al- 
lowed liberty  of  option  by  the  law.  Only,  owing  to  its  very  conciseness, 
the  text  of  article  3  of  the  law  of  1868  calls  for  amendment.  In  fact,  it 
runs  as  follows  :  ' '  any  insurance  policy  taken  out  less  than  two  years  before 
decease  is  null  and  void.  "  It  is  a  formal,  inexorable  rule.  It  applies  even 
in  case  of  violent  death  through  accident,  which  is  an  exaggeration.  So 
the  bill  amends  this  article  b}^  adding  the  final  clause  "  except  in  case 
of  violent  death  due  to  accidental  bodily  injur>\  " 

The  same  article  is  also  further  amended  by  the  bill,  in  regard  to  the 
consequences  of  the  suspensions  of  the  insurance,  first  on  accoiint  of  the  prob- 
ation, and  then  of  exceptional  causes  to  be  stated  in  the  policies  (suicide,, 
judicial  sentence  etc). 

In  case  of  suspension  of  insurance,  the  1868  law  provides  that,  on  de- 
cease, the  payments  made  shall  be  returned  to  the  heirs  w4th  4  %  simple  in- 
terest ;  the  text  of  the  bill,  on  the  contrary,  proposes  their  repayment  without 
interest,  in  fact,  by  granting  interest,  the  National  Society  more  especially 
encourages  all  those  in  precarious  health  to  insure  by  means  of  the  system 
of  probation,  for  valetudinarians  have  nothing  to  risk  in  this  way;  if  they 
live  for  two  years  the  insurance  takes  effect ;  if  they  die,  their  heirs  receive 
the  premiums  with  interest  ;  so  there  is  no  chance  of  loss  for  them  and  thus 
a  selection  is  made  to  the  detriment  of  the  National  Bank. 

The  new  rule  is,  therefore,  far  more  rational.  It  is  well  known  also 
that  insurance  companies,  in  similar  cases,  for  example  in  the  case  of  sui- 
cide when  suffering  from  mental  derangement,  only  repay  the  reserve 
if  the  premiums  have  been  paid  for  more  than  three  years  ;  article  54  of 
the  bill  on  insurance  policies  has  made  this  use  the  unvarying  rule. 

Let  us  add  that  in  future,  when  the  sum  assured  is  less  than  500  frs., 
the  period  of  probation  is  reduced  to  one  year. 

Finally,  and  with  good  reason,  it  is  provided  that  in  no  case  may  the 
amounts  repaid  exceed  the  amount  assured  at  death. 
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'  (3)  Transfer  of  the  Entire  and  Mixed  Life  Insurance  Policies  to  tlte  Cheap 
Dwelling  House  and  Popular  Credit  Societies.  —  The  law  s  on  cheap  dwell- 
ing houses,  real  estate  credit,  agricultural  and  maritime  credit,  contemplate, 
in  the  case  of  borrowers  who  apply  to  an  establishment  authorised  as  a 
popular  credit  organisation,  the  obligation  or  the  po\^  erto  take  out  a  tempor- 
ary insvurance  poHcy  at  the  National  Insurance  Society,  so  as  to  guarantee 
at  death  of  the  deceased,  the  payment  of  the  whole  or  of  the  balance  of  the 
instalments  of  their  debt.  If  the  borrower  already  holds  a  mixed  insurance 
or  a  life  insurance  policy,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  devote 
the  amount  of  his  insurance  to  the  repayment  of  his  debt,  for,  otherwise,  he 
would  either  be  forced  to  support  the  burden  of  a  double  insurance  or  to 
abandon  his  hope  of  a  loan.  By  the  proposed  amendment,  the  borrower 
will  only  have  to  take  out  a  temporary'  life  insurance  policy  corresponding 
with  the  excess  of  the  loan  over  the  amount  assured  on  his  policy  in  force. 

(4)  Lowering  of  the  Minimum  Age  for  Insurance  from  16  to  12  Years. — 
Article  5  of  the  law  of  Jtdy  nth.,  1868  provides  that  no  one  may  insure  un- 
less he  is  at  least  sixteen  ^'ears  old. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  law  of  December  8th.,  1904  onlyJ[orbade  the 
insurance  of  the  lives  of  children  under  12  years  of  age. 

As  certain  combinations  of  insiirance,  such  as  mixed  insiurance,  are  the 
more  advantageous  the  low  er  the  age  at  which  the  insurance  commenced,  it 
seemed  logical  to  bring  the  law  of  1865  into  harmony  with  that  of  19C4. 

(5)  Extension  of  the  Two  Years'  Probationary  Term  in  the  case  of  Mixed 
Insurance.  Article  2  of  the  law  of  July  17th.,  1897  absolutely  requires  that 
applicants  for  mixed  insurance  should  submit  to  a  medical  examination. 
This  compulsory  examination  is  so  much  objected  to  by  some  applicants 
for  insurance  that  it  deters  them  from  insuring.  As  it  is  altogether  desirable 
that  mixed  insurance  should  spread  as  widely  as  possible,  it  seems  best  to 
leave  the  apphcants  in  everN?^  case  the  choice  betw  een  medical  examination 
and  the  probationar\'  term  provided  for  by  law  in  the  case  of  Hfe  insurance. 

(6)  Policies  taken  out  by  the  Public  Administrations  of  the  State,  tJie 
Departments  and  the  Communes,  as  well  as  by  Public  Institutions.  —  According 
to  article  3  of  the  Law  of  March  9th.,  1910  "  the  limitation  of  the  amoimts 
guaranteed  by  the  National  Insurance  Society  are  not  apphcable  in  the  case 
of  life  insurance  for  the  purposes  of  the  execution  of  a  law  or  decree  establish- 
ing, in  the  case  of  a  particular  stafE,  conditions  for  pension  or  allowances  in 
case  of  death.  The  capital  thus  assured  is  altogether  untransferable  and 
undistrainable ;  transfer,  however,  may  be  made  on  the  condition  of  its 
forming  no  obstacle  to  the  canT.'ing  out  of  the  pro\-isions  of  the  law  or  decree 
in  \'irtue  of  which  the  insurance  policies  are  taken  out.  " 

Further,  in  case  of  insurance  of  deferred  annuities,  the  period  may  be 
less  than  five  \'ears,  w  hen  the  term  in  w  hich  the  insured  w  ill  become  super- 
annuated is  less  than  five  years.  In  case  of  life  or  mixed  insurance,  dispens- 
ation from  the  formalities  in  connection  w  ith  the  probationary-  stage  or 
the  medical  examination,  for  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  a  particular  st?ff, 
may  be  granted  by  joint  decree  of  the  Ministers  of  Labour  and  Finance, 
after  consultation  with  the  Superior  Committee  of  the  National  Insurance 
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Societies,  when  it  is  recoganised  that  the  dispensation  will  involve  no  risk 
for  the  society.  -     i 

Similarly,  the  law  of  March  27th.,  1911  provided  that  the  pensions  ar- 
ranged by  the  public  aaministrations  through  the  K  ational  Old  Age  Pension 
Fund  for  their  agents  not  benefiting  under  the  law  of  June  9th.,  1853  on  civil 
pensions,  or  their  consorts,  shall  not  be  limited  to  i,2co  frs.  per  head  as 
fixed  by  article  6  of  the  law  of  July  20th.,  1886.  On  the  other  hand,  a  bill 
has  been  presented  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  law  of  March  27th.,  1 911  to  the 
agents  of  the  public,  departmental  and  communal  administrations  and  to 
those  of  the  public  institutions  and  certain  institutions  of  public  utility. 

The  relations  established  between  the  National  Old  Age  Pension  Fund 
and  the  National  Life  Insurance  Society  must  have  it  for  their  natural  con- 
sequence to  establish  harmony  as  far  as  possible  in  these  various  cases. 

Article  7  of  the  bill  establishes  this  harmony,  providing  that  the  provisions 
of  article  3  of  the  law  of  March  9th.,  1910  will  be  applicable  in  the  case  of 
insurance  policies  taken  out  by  the  public  administrations  of  the  State,  the 
departments  and  the  communes  for  the  benefit  of  their  agents  not  benefiting 
under  the  law  of  June  9th.,  1853  on  civil  pensions,  and  for  their  consorts,  even 
if,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  that  article,  these  policies  are  not  taken 
out  in  accordance  w  ith  2.  law  or  decree. 

A  final  paragraph  provides  similarly  for  the  case  of  public  institutions 
and  institutions  of  public  utility,  which,  by  analogy,  will  be  admitted  to 
these  benefits  by  the  Superior  Committee  of  M  ational  Life  and  Accident 
Insurance  Societies. 

it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  institution  of  the  social  insurance  pass  books 
will  be  of  valuable  assistance  in  diffusing  ideas  of  thrift,  through  the  perman- 
ent proof  it  will  give  of  the  advantsges  of  the  combination  of  pension  and 
life  insurance.  These  books  will  be  in  the  hands  of  their  owners,  an  excell- 
ent means  of  propaganda. 

The  amendments  made  in  the  laws  on  the  National  Life  Insurance 
Society  can  only  contribute  to  the  progress  of  this  institution.  So  we  can 
only  rejoice  to  find  that  the  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  entrusted 
with  the  examination  of  the  bill  already  approved  by  the  Senate,  has  pro- . 
posed  its  adoption  pure  and  simple. 


RUSSIA. 


mSURANCE  SOCIETIES   OF  INTEREST  FOR  RURAL  ECONOMY 

'^^ :':'■_  IN  FINLAND. 


From  the  annual  official  reports  of  the  Government  Inspector  of  In- 
surance societies  we  learn  that  at  the  beginning  of  1914  the  risks  undertak- 
en in  Finland  were  the  following :  (i)  life,  (2)  accidents,  (3)  fire,  (4)  trans- 
port, (5)  windows,  (6)  death  of  livestock,  (7)  theft,  (8)  strikes.  Some  soci- 
eties also  undertook  (9)  fidelity  and  (10)  lease  risks  and  (11)  reinsurance. 

Of  all  these  eleven  forms  of  insurance,  only  livestock  insurance  is  strict- 
ly and  exclusively  agricultural  in  character.  Nevertheless,  in  \aew  of  their 
verv"  considerable  importance  for  the  whole  rural  and  economic  life  Of  the 
country-,  we  shall  consider  in  this  article  also  the  statistics  collected  relating 
to  life,  fire  and  accident  insurance. 

Unhappily,  for  reasons  purely  local  as  well  as  accidental  and  temporary, 
this  stud}"  cannot  be  made  as  complete  as  we  should  desire.  In  Finland, 
insurance  is  undertaken  by  three  different  groups  of  societies  :  those  that 
may  be  called  Finnish  societies  in  a  national  sense,  Russian  societies  working 
in  Finland,  and  foreign  societies  authorized  for  work.  Now,  as  the  Russian 
societies  are  exempted  from  the  duty  of  sending  regular  reports  of  their 
work  to  the  Finnish  authorities,  the  official  Finnish  statistics  cannot  include 
the  figures  for  their  work.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  result  of  the  present  war, 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  the  necessary  information  in  the  case  of 
a  large  number  of  the  foreign  societies  authorized  to  work  in  Finland. 

Without  going  into  unnecessary  details,  we  shall  endeavour  approx- 
imately to  fill  the  gaps  due  to  the  aboVe  causes,  the  comparatively  small 
importance  of  which  will  be  clearly  seen  from  the  figures  we  give  in  out 
tables,  which  are  all  reproduced  from  the  last  official  reports  (i)..    .   ..  <.  >  .  i 


tKi'.snatMe  ..r^s  §  I.  Life  insurance.  .,..,,  ,.  r  . 

In  addition  to  some  Russian  societies,  with  the  work  of  which  we 
cannot  deal,  for  the  reasons  indicated  above,  this  branch  of  insurance  is 

(1)  From  the  snccessive  volumes  of  the  "  Forsakringsvasendet  "  (Insurance)  in  the  large 
collection  of  the  "  Bidrag  till  Finlands  offciella  Statistik  "  (Contributions  to  the  OflSdal 
Statistics  of  Finland) .  .  ^u  -  m 
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undertaken  in  Finland  by  five  national  Societies  (i)  and  twenty  five 
foreign  societies  duly  authorised  (2).  Its  general  progress  in  the  course  of 
the  last  twenty  years  is  seen  in  the  following  table  : 

Table  I.  —  Progress  made  by  Life  Insurance  in  Finland  between 

1893  and  1913. 


Total  Amount  Assured  in  Finnish  "Marks"  (•) 


1892 

1893 
1894 
1895 

1896 

1897 
J898 

1899 
J900 
1I90I 
1902 
1903 
1904 

1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
I9ID: 

i9ii 

1912 
1013 


Finnish 
Societies 


Foreign 
Societies 


Total 


Annual 
Increase 


Average 

Amount 

Assured  per 

Inhabitant  (•*) 


60,943,730 
67,853.141 
75,850,779 
84,804,732 

95,401,914 
104,961,120 

114,405,628 
124,007,670 

134,741.791! 
145,426,491! 
155,914,232! 
168,827,3531 
186,423,223 
205,314,008! 

239.097.0131 
278,727,664! 
330,266,6381 
398,285,359, 
479,048,215! 

575,037,7441 
661,334.0441 
735,226,942! 


44,960,740 
47,872,685 
50,922,954 
53,829,455 
59,019,928 
63,487,522 
69,328,205 
71,078,106 
7i,6o2,535j 
7 1, 957, 310  j 
72,791,903! 
73,827,923! 

73.743,o47| 

74,038,823 

76,017,501 

77,276,3651 

76,286,560! 

70,654,847! 

69,844,1681 

67,228,014, 

64,692,702! 


105,904,470 
115,725,826 
126.173,733 
138,634,187 
154,471,342 
168,448,642 

183.733-833 

195,085,7761 

2o6,344,326| 

217,383,801! 

228,706,135 

242,655,276 

260,166,370 

279,352,831 

315,115414 

356,004,029 

406,553,198 

468,940,206 

548.897,3831 
642,260,7581 
726,026,746; 


—    '■Mix-'^.  ^)fJtfi■rL•^ 


9,821,35^ 
10,447,907 
12,460,454" 

15,787.655 
14,026,800 
15.285,191 

11.733,833 
11,258,776 

ii,o39,47J> 
11,322,334 
13,949.141 
17,511,094" 
19,186,461 
35,762,583 
40,888,605 
50,549,1691 
62,387,008 
79,957,177! 
93.363,375! 
83,765,983^ 


,'^rH 


47-3  !'^ 
50.9 

72,9!  ,,j 
i    76.1 

!)ii79-3-:.fl 
84*3  '[ 
86.4   ■•■■ 

-92:4!   '^i 

;-99f;;-; 

109.6  ';' 
121.3,  ;' 

i49r? 
156.9 

181.3 

203.6  ! 

227.'2 

246.0 


(*)The  Finnish  Mark  of  loo  "  penni ",  which  must  in  no  way  be  confused  with  the  German  Mark, 
has  the  value  of  exactly  one  franc. 

{•»)  The  population  of  the  country  in  igii  was  3,115,197. 

(i)  That  is  to  say,  the  society  limited  by  shares,  "  Kaleva  ",  founded  at  Helsingfors  in 
1874.  the  mutual  society  "  Suomi  ",  foimded  at  Helsingfors  in  1890,  the  mutual  society 
*'  Fennia  ",  founded  at  Abo  in  1905,  the  society  limited  by  shares,  "  Salama  ",  founded  at 
Helsingfors  in  1910,  and,  finally,  the  Muttial  Society  "  Kataja  ",  foimded  at  Helsingfors 
in  1912.. 

(2)  Of  these,  eight  are  Swedish,  4  British,  4  German,  2  American,  i  French  and  one  Dutch. 
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The  first  conclusion  we  may  draw  from  these  figures  is  that  Finland 
is  one  of  the  countries  of  the  world  in  which  the  largest  amount  is  insured 
on  life  per  inhabitant  ;  in  Italy  for  example  in  1912  the  amount  was  only 
51.43  frs.  and  even  in  Germany  the  amount  (240  frs.)  was  less  than  in 
Finland. 

It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  precisely  the  number  of  the  policy  hold- 
ers, as,  in  making  out  their  returns,  the  insurance  companies  only  take 
account  of  the  number  of  policies,  and  one  and  the  same  person  may  be  in- 
sured in  several  companies,  or  even  take  out  several  policies  in  the  same 
company.  Approximately,  we  may  calculate  the  total  number  of  policy  hold- 
ers about  the  end  of  1913  at  350,000,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  popul- 
ation. The  figure  also  tends  to  increase  more  and  more  rapidly,  to  judge 
by  the  following  table  showing  the  annual  increase  of  the  policj'  holders 
in  the  Finnish  societies  alone  between  1904  and  1913. 


1' . 

IK 

ai. 

-Vr 

tie--. 


IpABLE  II.  —  Successive  Increase  in  the  X umber  of  Policy  Holders 
7-.<  in  the  Finnish  Life  Insurance  Companies. 


Yeai8 


Increase 


1904 

.  .  .  .     5,302 

1905 

•  •  •  •   5.545 

1906 

.  .  .  .     9,033 

1907 

.  .  .  10,982 

1908 

.  .-  .'.'  22,633 

Teaxs 


Iscfease 


1909  .  . 

•   27,934 

I9I0  .  . 

.  .    36.595 

I9II  .  . 

.   48,826 

I9I2  .  . 

•   51.770 

I9I3  .  . 

-   54.063 

The  specially  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  the  poHcj  holders  since 
1908  is  due  chiefly  to  the  successive  uitroduction,  by  four  different  com- 
panies, of  popular  insurance  with  reduc-ed  premiums  payable  weekly. 

Apart  from  this  special  circumstance,  the  remarkably  rapid  progress 
of  life  insurance  in  Finland  is  due,  partly  to  active  and  intelligent  pro- 
paganda in  favour  of  thrift,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  personal  credit,  which, 
is  highly  developed  in  the  whole  country,  requires,  among  other  guarantees 
and  securities,  the  insiu-ance  of  the  borrowers'  lives. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  general  development 
of  life  insurance  in  Finland  is  its  consistent  and  progressive  "  national- 
isation ".  We  see  in  fact  in  Table  I.  that,  while  the  amount  of  the  capital 
assured  in  the  Finnish  companies  is  constantly  increasing  and  remarkably 
rapidly,  the  amount  assured  in  the  f foreign  companies  on  the  contrary  has 
decreased  regularly  and  rather  remackably  since  IQ07. 

In  the  case  of  the  various  forms  •  1  insurance  of  annuities,  which  we 
shall  not  consider   here    as    berns:  of    minor    imoortance    for   rirral  life, 


ft 
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the  proportion  of  the  Finnish  companies  is  still  more  marked.  In  fact,  on 
December  31st.,   1913,  the  total  amount  of  the  annuities  assured  was  : 

in  Finnish  companies 740,817     Finnish  marks 

»    foreign  »  69,394  »  » 


Total   .    .    .     810,211  »  » 

To  complete  our  account  of  life  insurance  in  Finland,  let  us  add,  that 
on  December  31st.,  1912,  approximately  the  amount  of  the  capital  assured 
in  the  Russian  companies  working  in  Finland  was  10,000,000  Finnish  marks. 
Taking  this  into  account,  we  find  the  amount  assured  per  inhabitant  in- 
creased in  1913  to  249.1  Finnish  marks,  indisputably  one  of  the  highest 
averages  in  the  whole  world. 


§   2.    ACCIDKNT   INSURANT CE. 

In  the  field  of  agricultural  industry  properly  so  called,  accident  insur- 
ance may  be  said  to  be  non-existent.  Since  December  5th.,  1895,  it  is 
true  there  has  been  a  law  in  Finland  "  on  the  liability  of  employers  for 
accidents  befalling  labourers  engaged  in  their  work  ",  which  came  into 
operation  on  January  ist.,  1898,  but  this  law,  intended  almost  solely  for 
the  protection  of  industrial  employees,  only  applies  to  agricultural  em- 
ployees in  quite  exceptional  cases.  It  has  long  been  contemplated  extending 
its  beneficent  effects  to  agricultural  labourers,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
possible  to  realise  the  idea,  for  reasons  which  cannot  be  discussed  in  this 
article. 

Under  these  conditions,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  indicating  below 
the  organisation  of  this  branch  of  insurance,  giving  a  few  quite  general 
figures  relating  to  it. 

First  of  all  in  regard  to  the  workmen's  insurance  rendered  compulsory 
by  the  law  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  the  State  has  hitherto  not  had  to 
found  an  ofiicial  institution  for  the  purpose.  The  private  in.stitutions 
seem  in  fact  to  satisfy  the  masters'  needs  completely. 

Since  the  new  provisions  of  the  law  came  into  force,  the  two  Finnish 
Companies,  limited  by  shares,  "  Patria  "  and  "  Kullervo  "  have  obtained 
atithorisation  to  issue  policies  in  terms  of  the  law  of  December  5th.,  1895. 
Their  example  has  been  in  turn  followed  by  a  third  Finnish  Company, 
limited  by  shares,  the  "  Providentia  ",  three  Russian  Companies,  and 
finally  by  a  Swiss  one  (Schweizerische  Unfall-Versicherungs-Aktien- 
gesellschaft  in  Winterthur) .  On  the  other  hand,  the  heads  of  businesses 
have  organised  mutual  societies  for  the  purpose.  At  present,  there  are 
altogether  six  of  these,  five  only  for  emplo3"ers  in  a  special  branch  of  in- 
dustry, whilst  the  sixth,  the  General  Mutual  Society,  "  Sampo  "  is  not 
restricted  to  any  one  form  of  industry. 

We  give  below  the  principal  figures  for  this  branch  of  insurance 
since  the  coming  into  force  of  the  law  of  1895  ;  that  is  to  say  since  1898  : 
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In  1913  the  figures  for  the  insurance  work  were   as  follows  for  the 
various  classes  of  Society  : 

Businesses  I<abourers  Premiums 

Marks 

Finnish  Mutual  Societies    ......         1,885  71.454  766,187 

Finnish    Societies   lyimited   by   Shares         2,535  60,781  636,936 

Russian  and  Foreign  Societies  ....  28  1,301  24,621 


Total   .    .    ,         4,448         133,536         1,427-744 

To  obtain  an  accurate  idea  of  the  expenditure  the  employers  have 
to  support  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  total  amount 
of  the  premiums  given  above  must  be  increased  by  that  of  the  claims  of 
temporary  nature,  paid  immediately  by  the  employers,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  insurance  societies.  We  have  no  accurate  statistics  of  these, 
but  we  may  approximately  estimate  this  additional  sum  at  164,300  Finnish 
marks.  The  total  expenditure  for  insurance  would  then  be  1,592,000 
Finnish  marks  and  the  total  amount  of  the  legal  liability  of  the  masters 
would  then  be  1.29  %  of  the  total  amount  of  the  wages  really  paid  to  the 
labourers. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  claims  paid  by  the  accident  insurance  societies 
in  1913.  We  show  the  amount  in  the  following  table,  giving  under  the  head- 
ing "claims  paid  once  for  all,  "the  total  amount  paid  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law  in  capital  sums  instead  of  in  annuities.  The  law  in 
fact  authorises  the  commutation  of  annuities  of  less  than  20  marks  in 
this  way,  on  condition,  however,  that  the  claimant  expresses  himself 
satisfied  with  the  capital  sum  offered  by  the  insurance  society.  Under  the 
heading  annuities  we  show  the  annual  amount  for  which  annuity  policies 
have  been  issued . 

Classes  of  Claims 

Compensations   of    temporary    character    (less  than 

120  daj^s) 

Compensations  for  periods  of  more  than  120    days 

»  paid  in  capital  sums  . 

»  paid  in  annuities 

Total.    .    .    .  764,616 

The  annuities  being  paid  in  December,  1913  were  as  follows: 

To  Invalids  .......     3,564        pensions  o^     347,942     marks  in  all 

»     Widows 395  »         ))        55.574  »  »   , 

»     Children 556  »         »        36,056  »  »  i 

Total   .    .    .     439,572  »  » 


^Workmen 

Finnish 

Compensated 

Marks 

3,408 

195.271 

321 

30,347 

491 

86,810 

4,491 

452,098 
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137.86 

62.09 

139.61 

64.29 

140-37 

65.56 

140.97 

65-97 

140.69 

64.85 

The  average  annuity  awarded  in  Finnish  marks  was  in  various  years 
as  under  : 


Years  Invalids  Widows  Chfldren 

1900  86.53  I3915  61. II 

1905  9481 

1910  95-22 

1911  .    ....    .    .  9701 

1912  96.72 

1913  .'".'.  J- .  .  .  97.64 


§  3.  Fire  insurance. 


Fire  risks  are  undertaken  in  Finland  both  by  societies  limited  by  shares 
and  by  mutual  societies.  On  December  31st.,  191 3,  there  were  12  of  the 
former,  four  of  them  Finnish  societies  (i),  five  Swedish,  and  three  British. 
The  Mutual  Societies,  all,  without  exception,  national,  were  divided  into 
two  classes  for  the  purposes  of  the  ofl&cial  statistics,  that  is  to  say:  the 
"  large"  mutual  societies  the  sphere  of  action  of  which  extends  over  the 
whole  country,  or  at  least  beyond  one  province,  and  the  "  small  "  mutual 
district  or  parochial  societies,  the  sphere  of  which  is  limited,  if  not  strictly 
to  the  territoiy  indicated  in  their  title,  at  least  to  an  area  not  exceeding  the 
limits  of  a  province. 

Fire  risks  are  fiurther  undertaken,  by  certain  Russian  companies 
limited  by  shares,  but,  for  reasons  indicated  in  our  opening  paragraphs,  the 
official  Finnish  statistical  returns  on  which  this  article  is  based,  were  in  no 
position  to  give  more  than  an  approximate  account  of  their  work. 

The  general  progress  between  1897  and  1914,  the  total  amount  asssured 
and  its  distribution  among  the  classes  of  fire  insurance  societies  in  Finland 
are  seen  in  the  following  table,  where  the  total  amount  is  shown  in  Finnish 
marks  as  it  was  on  the  31st.  of  December  of  the  different  years. 


(i)  "  Fennia  ",  "  Pohjola  ",  and  "  Imatra  "  at  Hdsingfors  and  "  Vellamo  "  at  Vasa. 


I 
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Table  IV.  —  Progress,  Amount  and  Disirihution  of  Fire  Insurance 
in  Finland  between  1907  a,nd  IQ14  (in  Finnish  marks). 


1897 

1900 

1905 

1910         1         1912         !         1913 

I^arge  Mutual  Societies . 

Small        >                >       . 

Finnish  Companies  I,im- 
ited  by  Shares.  .   .    . 

Foreign  Companies  Lim- 
ited by  Shares  .... 

Russian      (approximate 
figures) 

539.256,206 
352,511,270 

261,365,311 

190,697,825 

160,000,000 

659,952,105 
436,737,520 

395,246,061 

248,403,933 

170,000,000 

i,o87,648,ro5 
569,006,331 

385,769,915 
219,171,739 
160,000,000 

1,618,884,087 
778,737,748 

598,582,310 

269,796,891 

245,000,000 

1,799,410,019]  1,931,195,924 
929,163,142      990,000,000 

728,090,271  j     788,755,054 

1 
266,588,456      261,000,000 

1 
250,000,000!     260,000,000 

Total  .   .    . 

I  503,830,612 

1,910,339.619  2,421,596,090  3,511,001,036  3,973,251,888  4,230,950,978 

1                        1                        1                        i 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  proportion  of  each  of  the  above  classes 
of  societies  in  the  total  was  as  follows  : 


lyarge  Mutual  Societies      .    .    ,-.:•..'  :j  • 
Small        »  »  .......'.' 

Finnish     Companies  lyimited  by  Shares   . 
Russian  ?>  »         y  »    .    .. 

Foreign  »  »         »  »    .    . 


45.65  % 

2340  % 

18.67  % 

6.14  % 

6.14% 


100.00     t' 


:i!'ii. 


Total  Amount  Assured 

in  Marks  (i) 


Here  again  the  same  phenomenon  is  observable  as  in  the  field  of  life 

insurance,  that  is  the   "  nationalisation  "  of  this  class  of  business.     The 

progress  of  this  nationalisation  in  respect  to  the  societies  limited  by  shares 

has  been  as  follows :  :  ,  '     \  .'      ,'':"." 

■  :  ■.'  -J  -.:    :.:'.{'.■...'.  .   ■■   c:.::    i-n  u.  ..I   •   ■  .'-:  n\\'uy<^l  '.i'.vnW 

.^Vim^al^       ■^/i',<  Foreign 
Societies'     ,  Societies 

55  »  '       '45  >\;..; 

61  »  39  »  ' 

64  »  36  )) 

69  »  31  » 

70  ))  30  » 
73  »  27  » 


1892 

i«95 
1900 

1905 
1910 
19TI 
1912 
1913 


334,700,000 
395,300,000 
643,600,000 
604,900,000 
868,400,000 
922,000,000 
994,700,000 
1,036,100,000 


(i)  In  round  ntmibers. 
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^I'^'^e  shall  give  now  some  quite  general  information  in  regard  to  the  total 
Dtisiness  done  by  the  various  fire  insurance  societies  in  Finland  in  1913. 
As  regards  the  societies  limited  by  shares,  whether  Finnish  or  foreign, 
without  deducting  the  proportion  of  the  reinsurers,  the  total  amounts  of 
premiums  collected  and  claims  paid  were  as  follows  : 

Premiums  Claims 

(Finnish    Marks)  (Finnish    Marks) 

Finnish  Societies 2,988,747  1,906,993 

Foreign         <>       ......  963,606  589,060 


Total   .    .    .         3.952,351  2.496,053 

The  losses  here  represent  not  less  than  63.2  °o  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  premiums,  a  quite  exceptional  percentage  due  to  circumstances 
it  would  take  too  long  to  mention  here.  Let  us  limit  ourselves  to  stating 
that  in  the  last  ten  \'ears  the  average  amount  of  the  losses  was  only  50  % 
of  the  total  amount  of  the  premiums. 

The  working  expenses  of  the  Finnish  societies  limited  by  shares  amount- 
ed in  the  same  year  to  367,773  marks  or  12.3  %  of  the  amount  of  the  prem- 
iums collected  and  about  36  centimes  per  1,000  frs.  of  assured  capital. 

As  regards  the  large  mutual  societies,  the  amounts  assured  by  them  at 
the  end  of  1913  came  altogether  to  1,931,195,924  Finnish  marks,  an  increase 
of  131,785,905  mks.  on  the  previous  year.  The  premiums  collected  b\  the 
societies  amounted  to  4,954,402  mks.  and  the  claims  paid  to  3,973,679 mks. 
Though  considerably  higher  than  the  average,  the  claims  paid  by  these 
societies  have  been  proportionally  less  than  those  paid  by  the  societies 
limited  by  shares.  The  working  expenses,  finally,  of  the  eighteen  societies 
included  in  this  class  amounted  to  863,649  marks. 

Let  us  now  consider  those  fire  insurance  societies,  which,  on  account 
of  their  almost  exclusively  rural  character,  have  the  greatest  interest  for 
us,  that  is  to  say  the  small  district  or  communal  mutual  societies. 

On  January  ist.,  1913,  there  were  in  all  Finland  284  societies  of  this 
class,  II  of  them  in  the  Province  of  Xyland,  42  in  that  of  Abo,  10  in  that  of 
Tavastehus,  50  in  that  of  Viborg,  23  in  that  of  S.  Michael,  30  in  that  of 
Kuopio,  73  in  that  of  Vasa,  and,  finally,  35  in  that  of  Uleaborg. 

The  total  amount  of  the  policies  issued  by  these  2S4  mutual  societies 
was  (i)  : 

at  the  end  of  1911 870,930,044     Finnish  marks 

»      »       '>       »    1912 929,163,142  »  )) 


(i)  The  most  recent  statistics  as  yet  published  r^arding  the  small  mutual  fire  insurance 
societies  are  those  for  1912. 
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The  amount  of  the  policies  issued  by  the  mutual  district  or  communal 
societies  formed  the  following  proportion  of  the  total  amount  of  the  fire 
insurance  policies  in  Finland. 


1897 


23.4  %         22.9  %         23.5  %  22.2  %         23.4  % 


Of  the  total  amount  assured  in  these  societies,  68.3  %  represents  real 
estate,  and  31.7  %  personal  estate  and  stock. 

On  January  ist.,  1913  the  total  number  of  insurance  policies  issued  by 
these  societies  was  307,703  or  13,498  more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
Dividing  the  total  amount  of  the  policies  by  their  number,  we  obtain  as 
the  average  value  of  the  policies  issued  by  the  small  mutual  societies  the 
amount  of  3,020  marks,  which  alone  shows  that  it  is  realty  the  small  farm- 
ers and  the  peasants  who  principally  insure  with  these  societies. 

In  191 2,  the  total  number  of  losses  compensated  b}^  these  societies  was 
1,762  and  the  total  amount  of  the  claims  corresponding  was  1,134,460 
marks,  or  an  average  of  643.28  marks  per  claim.  The  claims  for  real 
estate  appeared  as  812,314  marks  or  71.6  %  of  the  total,  those  for  personal 
estate  as  322,146  marks  or  28.4  %  of  the  total. 

The  considerable  progress  made  in  rural  buildings,  and  the  adoption  of 
precautionary  measures  under  the  influence  of  the  ver}^  active  propaganda 
of  the  insurance  societies  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the 
annual  number  of  fires  is  given,  and  the  amount  of  loss  resulting  per 
million  of  Finnish  marks  of  the  average  amount  of  all  the  policies  issued 
in  the  vear. 


Tabi^e  V.  —  Number  of  Fires  and  Amount  of  Damage  per  Million 
of  Marks  of  the  Average  Amount  of  Insurance  Policies  Issued  by.  the 
Small  Mutual  Societies.  '     , 


Years 


Fires 


Damage 


Fires 


Damage 


1897 

1,220 

3 

7 

1898 

1,165 

3 

3 

1899 

1,247 

3 

2 

1900 

1,282 

3 

I 

I90I 

1,480 

3 

4 

1902 

1,414 

3 

0 

1903 

1,304 

2 

7 

1904 

1,435 

2 

8 

1905  .  . 

1,449 

2.7 

1906  .  . 

1,512 

2.6 

1907  .  . 

1,345 

2.2 

1908  .  . 

1,680 

2.6 

1909  .  . 

1,547 

2.2 

1910  .  . 

1,560 

2.07 

1911  .  . 

1,625 

1.97 

1912  .  . 

1,762 

1.96 

342 

» 

»  194 

413 

» 

»  234 

47 

» 

»      2.7 

169 

;> 

»    9-6  » 

653 

» 

»  37-1  » 
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In  1912  the  number  of  claims  paid  per  thousand  policies  was  5.7. 
The  causes  of  the  fires  in  the  year  were  as  follows  : 

In  138  cases,  or     7.8  %  of  the  total,   natural   causes   (lightning,  spont- 
aneous combustion  etc.)  ; 
»         »     defects  in  construction  ; 
»        »    negligence  ; 
«        »    crime  ; 

»         »     various  other  causes  ; 
»         «    causes  unknown  or  uncertain. 


In  1912  the  average  amoimt  of  loss  per  1,000  marks  was  1.26  marks. 
In  previous  years  the  proportion  had  been : 

In  "1897  189S  1899  1900  1901  1902  1903  1904  1905  1906  1907  1908  1909  1910  191 1 
1.62  1.27  1.30   1.28   1.59  1.31   1.09  r.31   1.26  1.28   i.ir   1.34   1.06  1.36  1.28 

The  working  expenses  in  the  small  mutual  societies  only  amounted  to 
0.22  m.  per  1,000  m.  of  the  capital  assured,  a  considerably  smaller  pro- 
portion than  in  the  case  of  the  large  mutual  societies  and  the  companies 
limited  by  shares.  The  small  expense  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  the  management  of  the  district  or  conmiunal  societies 
is  in  the  hands  of  oflScers  elected  by  the  commune,  who  receive  no  special 
remvmeration  for  their  work.  Besides,  in  the  case  of  these  societies,  the 
compensation  fixed  bj'  the  experts  is  most  frequently  paid  directly  by  the 
party  concerned  and  consequently  does  not  figure  in  the  society's  accounts. 

To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  comparative  importance  and  the 
progress  made  by  the  small  rputual  fire  insurance  societies  in  Finland,  we 
classify  these  societies  below  according  to  the  amount  of  their  policies. 

Table   VI.   —  ^ Small  Mutttal  Societies,  according  to  the  Atnount  of  the 
Policies  issued  by  them  on  the  31s/.  December  of  Various  Years. 

Pobdes  Number  of  Societies  in 

1896         1900  1905         1910        1912 

I,€ss  than  500,000  Finnish  Marks 

Between      500,000  and     1,000,000  Finnish  Marks     . 

>         1,000,000     >  2,000,000       »  I     .    . 

»         2,000,000     1  5,000,000       •  »     .    . 

»         5,000,000     »         10,000,000       »  »     .    . 

Mere  than  10,000,000 1  »     ,    . 


60 

53 

41 

24 

13 

80 

73 

65 

51 

38 

71 

83 

85 

68 

67 

34 

6i 

8i 

n6 

122 

5 

5 

10 

22 

34 

■2 

3 

4 

6 

20 

Total  ...        252        278        286        287      2S4 
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As  we  see  the  average  amount  of  the  policies  has  increased  in  these 
sixteen  years  and  there  has  been  a  very  appreciable  increase  in  the  groups 
with  larger  amounts  of  policies.  During  the  same  period,  the  average 
amount  assured  has  increased  from  1,306,000  Finnish  marks  per  society 
to  3,272,000  marks.  In  spite  of  this  very  considerable  progress,  it  is  none  the 
less  certain  that  a  large  number  of  these  societies  must  be  considered  as 
far  from  solid. 


§  4.  Livestock  insurance. 

In  one  of  our  preceding  numbers  we  have  already'  dealt  with  the  be- 
ginnings of  livestock  insurance  in  Finland,  as  well  as  with  its  organisation 
and  development  up  to  about  1911  (i).  We  may,  therefore,  now  confine 
our  observations  to  the  changes  that  have  occurred  since  then. 

Now  as  then,  livestock  risks  are  undertaken  by  two  different  classes 
of  societies,  both  exclusively  national  and  mutual,  the  "  large  "  mutual 
societies  extending  their  action  at  least  to  an  entire  province,  and  the 
"small"  local  societies  generally  working  in  a  group  of  a  few  neighbouring 
communes. 

Of  the  large  societies,  there  were  on  December  31st.,  1913,  altogether 
four,  the  same  as  in  1911.  Three  of  them  were  provincial  societies,  the 
fourth  extended  its  action,  on  the  contrary,  throughout  the  whole  country. 

The  increase  in  their  business  was  as  follows  : 


Number  of         Amount 
Horses  Assured 

Insured  on  Horses 


Head  of 

Horned 

CatOe 

Insured 


Amount 
Assured 
on  Homed 

Cattle 


Total 
Amount 
Assured 


On  December  31st..  191 1 
1  »  »     1914 


27,188 
28,261 


11,278,181 
11,317,938 


17,428 
17,585 


2,599,351 
2,617,825 


13.877,942 
13,935,573 


On  December  31st.,  1914,  of  the  horned  cattle,  7,817  or  44.5  %  were 
insured  individually,  and  9,768  or  55.5  %  collectively.  The  corresponding 
amounts  assured  were  1,087,685  and  1,530,140  Finnish  Marks.  The 
following  figures  show  the  work  of  the  large  mutual  societies  in  1913  : 

Premiums  Received  for  Horses 295,835  marks 

»                  »           B     Homed  Cattle    .   .  45,139         » 

Payments  to  Reserve  Fund 24,222         » 

Claims  Paid  for  836  Horses 214,966        »  (    3  %  of  Total  I,ivestock  Insured). 

D          »      »  281  Head  of  Homed  Cattle  29,347        »  (1.2%        »           •  ^     '•          , 

Working  Expenses  and  Commission    ...  119,914         » 


(i)  See  the  Article  "  lyivestock  Insurance  in  Finland  ",  in  the  number  of  this  Bulletin  for 
May,  1913. 
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In  other  words,  the  claims  paid  for  horses  amounted  to  1.9  marks 
and  those  for  horned  cattle  to  1.13  mks.  on  an  average  per  100  mks. 
assured.  The  average  claim  paid  was  257.14  mks.  per  horse  and  104.44 
mks.  per  head  of  horned  cattle. 

At  the  end  of  191 2  there  were  altogether  iii  small  mutual  livestock 
insurance  societies,  30  of  them  only  insuring  horses,  4  only  homed  cattle, 
and  'J']  insuring  both  classes  of  livestock  (i). 

At  that  date,  the  general  position  of  this  class  of  societies  was  as  follows  : 

Horses  .........     32,634  insured  for  a  total  amoiint  of     11,157,366  Fiimish  Mks" 

Homed  Cattle 38,293  »        »    »        »  >      1        4,023,928        •        » 

Small  livestock    ....  *        1    >        >  ■      *  21,063         >        > 


Total 


15,202,359  Finnish  Mks. 


The  comparative  importance  and  the  progress  made  from  year  to 
year  by  the  small  local  societies  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  in  which 
the  figures  indicate  the  number  of  societies  belonging  to  each  group. 

thSi^.  \TI.  —  Progress  and  DistrihiUion  or  the  Small  Livestock  Insurance 
Societies  in  Finland  according  to  the  Amount  of  their  Policies. 

Amount    of    Policies 


Less  than 
50,000  Marks 


Between  50,000     Between  100,000     Between  200,000 

and  and  and  500,000  Marks 


100,000  Marks         200,000  Marks        500,000  Marks 


and  more 


Number 

% 

Number 

1 

% 

Number 

0 

Number 

% 

Number, 

/o 

1905.  .  . 

lO 

17-9 

1 
13 

23.2 

i 

19 

33-9 

II 

19.6 

1 
,       3     , 

5-4 

1906,  -  . 

18 

23.7 

^^ 

22.4 

27 

35-5 

12 

15.8 

2 

2.6 

190/,  -^, 

-:m:t^ 

^?'S 

.    X9 

23.8 

i      32       i 

40.0 

,     ^3 

16.2 

2 

2.5 

1908.  .  . 

.6 

18.8 

»7     i 

20.0 

}    31     : 

36.5 

X9      i 

22.4 

!          2 

2.3 

1909.  .  . 

16 

17-5 

17 

18.7 

35 

38.5 

20 

22.0 

3 

3-3 

I9I0  .   .    . 

22 

22.0 

22 

22.0 

30 

30.0 

23 

23.0 

3 

30 

I9II .   .    . 

22 

21.0 

25 

23-8 

35 

33-3 

20 

19.0 

3 

2.9 

191 2.     .      . 

25 

22.5 

27 

243 

57 

33-4 

19 

17.I 

3 

2-7 

The  number  of  accidents  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  head  of  live- 
stock insured  was  2.21  °o  for  horses  and  1.52  "^0  for  horned  cattle. 

The  claims  paid  amounted  in  the  case  of  horses  to  1.37  ^^  and  in  that 
of  horned  cattle  to  1.06  ''q  of  the  value  assured.  The  average  claim  paid 
per  horse  was  214.05  mks.  and  per  head  of  horned  cattle  71. oS  marks. 


(i)  For  the  small  societies  the  most  recent  statistics  published  are  those  for  1 912. 


■  '*l 

Finnish  Mks.  p 

-Jm 

100,036.21 

26,733-67 

■  '<T[< 

4,662.59 

'  ,li, 

96,352.65 
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The  premiums  collected  by  the  local  mutual  societies  in   1912  were 
as  follows  : 


Horse  Insurance 

Horned  Cattle  Insurance 

Contributions  to  the  Reserve  Fund 

General  Contributions  of  Members 

Total   .    .    .         227,785.12  ^1 

This  total  is  1.5 1  %  of  the  average  amount  assured  for  the  year.  Other 
receipts,  interest  etc.  brought  in  14,457  marks  to  the  societies.  The 
total  revenue  was,  therefore,  242,242  mks.  or  1.61  %  of  the  average 
amount  assured. 

The  expenditure  was  as  follows : 

Claims  Paid 194,402  mks.  (1.29  %  of  the  amount  assured) 

Working  Expenses    .    .    .  24,099       »     (0.16  %         »             »             »        ) 

Reserve  Fund 7>9I2       »     (0,05  %         »           '»'•''        »       ) 

Other  Expenditure   .    .    .  16,124       »     (o.ii  %         »             »             »       ) 

Total    .    .    .     212.537  mks.  (1.61  %  of  the  amount  assured) 


Altogether  we  find  that  the  year  closed  with  a  general  loss  of  295 
Finnish  marks,  an  absolutely  insignificant  amount,  we  may  say,  but  indic- 
ating all  the  same  that  the  general  situation  of  the  small  mutual  livestock 
insurance  societies  is  far  from  prosperous.  And,  indeed,  the  statistics 
for  former  years  only  confirm  this  conclusion.  Means  are  now  being  stud- 
ied to  improve  the  financial  position  of  these  insurance  institutions,  which 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  economic  progress  of  rural  Finland. 


Inqioiu 
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BULGARIA. 

Insurance  of  agricultural  produce  against  hail.  —  The  Central 
Co-operative  Bank  of  Bulgaria  (i)  has  a  special  section  for  the  insurance 
of  agricultural  produce  against  hail  (2).  The  utility  of  this  institution  is 
undeniable  and  it  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  national  economy.  The 
work  of  the  Bank  in  this  department  is  not  characterized,  as  in  the  other 
departments,  by  the  two  distinct  principles,  harmony  between  which  is 
the  first  condition  for  the  regular  working  and  prosperity  of  every  credit 
institute,  that  is  to  say  of  rendering  the  greatest  services  to  the  national 
economy  and  deriving  therefrom  a  suitable  profit.  And  indeed,  since  its 
foundation,  in  1911,  up  to  the  present,  the  bank  has  made  no  profit  out  of 
the  insvu-ance  department,  as  in  granting  claims  it  has  alwa^-s  considered 
the  interest  of  the  instired.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  special 
work  of  the  Bank,  we  reproduce  the  following  information  from  the  report 
for  the  year  1914- 

The  number  of  policy  holders  which  was  25,026  in  1913  amounted  to 
30,316  in  1914.  The  amount  assured,  however,  decreased  slightly :  from 
39,326,400  frs.  to  37,101,420  frs.  This  decrease  is  closely  connected  u-ith 
the  loss  of  Dobrudja,  as  in  1913  a  total  amotmt  of  11,000,000  frs.  in  round 
numbers  was  assured  for  that  province.  The  insiurance  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce will  be  introduced  in  the  new  territories  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The 
largest  number  of  policy  holders  is  reported  for  the  district  of  Plevna,  where 
there  are  5,382  ;  the  smallest  for  that  of  Kustendil,  180.  The  amount  as- 
sured in  the  Plevna  district  was  6,808,300  frs.  and  that  assured  in  the  Kus- 
tendil district  only  135,890  frs.  If  the  rich  Dobrudja  had  not  been  lost, 
the  amount  assured  this  year,  instead  of  37,101,420  frs.,  would  have  been 
50,000,000  frs.  In  comparison  with  1913,  the  total  value  assured  has  only 
decreased  in  the  district  of  Bourgas.  The  cause  of  the  decrease  here, 
amounting  to  about  400,000  frs.  was  the  destruction  of  many  vineyards 
attacked  by  phylloxera. 

(i)  See  the  article  on  the  "  Central  Co-operative  Bank  of  Bulgaria  "  in  the  number  of  this 
Bulletin  for  February,  1912. 

(2)  See  the  article  on  the  "  New  Legislation  on  Agricultural  Insurance  and  the  Foundation 
of  a  State  Institution  ".  (§  3.  Law  on  the  Insurance  of  Agricultural  Products  against  Hail)  in  the 
number  of  this  Bulletin  for  October,  191 1. 
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lyCt  US  see  how  the  amount  assured  was  distributed  among  the  principal 
crops  : 

frs. 


■A:Ohnf. 


Wheat 18,633,490 

Vines 8,243,190 

Maize 2,810,950 

Rye 2,782,740 

Oats 1,128,970 

Barley 1,063,460 

The  area  of  the  farms  insured  was  11,831,904  ares.  Most  of  these 
farms  are  private  property.  Government  mstitutes  had  only  taken  out  11 
policies  for  an  amount  of  36,320  frs.  Agricultiual  co-operativ5e  societies  took 
out  15  polices  for  an  amount  of  538,750  frs. 

In  1914  hail  fell  frequently  in  abundance  and  441  communes  or  more 
than  a  third  of  those  insured  suffered  severely.  Claims  to  the  amount  of 
1,623,960  frs.  were  paid  to  6,292  persons  in  1914  ;  whilst  in  1913  only 
754,199  frs.  were  paid.  Thus  the  amount  of  the  claims  paid  in  1914  was 
more  than  twice  that  paid  in  the  preceding  year.  The  average  claim  paid 
per  member  insured  was,  in  1914,  258.10  fr.  as  against  217.82  fr.  in  1913. 
For  the  first  time  since  its  foundation  has  this  department  of  the  Bank 
suffered  such  heavy  losses,  which  not  only  could  not  be  covered  by  the 
premiums  collected,  amounting  to  1,881.513  frs.,  but  swallowed  up  almost 
entirely  the  subvention  of  600,000  frs.  granted  by  the  State.  The  area  that 
suffered  by  hail  was  870.850  ares  against  472,359  ares  in  1913.  The 
premiums  collected  for  vineyard  insurance  were  insufficient  to.  pay  the 
claims;  for  vineyards  damaged.  .  ; 

The  situation  due  to  the  European  war  prevents  the  regular  collection 
of  the  premiums,  so  that  the  Board  of  ]\Ianagement  has  contracted  a  loan 
with  the  credit  department  of  the  bank,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pay  the  claims 
when  due.  This  loan  will  be  gradually  repaid  as  the  insurance  premiums 
for  1 914  are  collected. 

(Summarised  from  the  Echo  de  Bulgarie  of  May  nth.,  1915). 


CANADA. 


The    SASKATCHEWAN    HAIL    INSURANCE    COMMISSION.    ■ —    In    19X2    the 

Saskatchewan  Legislature  passed  an  act  for  the  introduction  of  a  system 
of  hail  insurance  throughout  the  Province,  and  for  the  creation  of  a  Com- 
mission to  administer   the   system  introduced.     Acceptance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  is  optional  upon  the  part  of  rural  municipalities,  in  each  g 
of  which  the  proposal  to  adopt  the  Act  must  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  ^ 
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the  ratepayers.  When  the  Act  has  been  adopted,  however,  all  land  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  rural  municipality  concerned  comes  within  the  oper- 
ation of  the  insurance  scheme  and  is  compulsorily  assessed.  The  amount 
of  the  assessment  is  fixed  at  four  cents  per  acre  and  the  amount  of  the  in- 
demnity is  limited  to  five  dollars  per  acre.  The  original  proposal  was  for 
a  tax  of  one  and  a  half  cents  and  an  indemnity  of  six  dollars. 

Early  in  1913  the  proposal  to  adopt  the  Act  was  submitted  to  the 
ratepayers  in  154  rural  municipalities,  and  in  115  of  these  the  proposal  was 
approved.  A  Commission  was  appointed  consisting  of  three  members,  of 
whom  one  was  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  two  were  elected 
by  the  representatives  of  the  municipalities  which  had  accepted  the  scheme. 
The  first  report  of  the  Hail  Commission  was  presented  on  March  3rd., 
1914,  and  showed  that  during  the  year  ending  February-  28th.,  1914,  the 
amount  actually  paid  in  claims  was  $  625,488  as  against  a  total  of  $485,343 
paid  in  hail  insurance  claims  by  all  the  ordinary  commercial  companies, 
sixteen  in  number,  doing  business  in  Saskatchewan.  The  total  number  of 
claims  was  5,300  and  the  area  damaged,  to  which  individual  claims  related, 
varied  from  a  few  acres  up  to  2,000  acres.  Many  of  the  claims  were  still 
unpaid  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  the  Commission  had  no  funds  in  hand 
vith  which  to  meet  them,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of 
the  rural  municipalities  had  still  to  pay  over  to  the  Commission  either  the 
\\  hole  or  a  part  of  the  tax  of  four  cents  per  acre  levied  for  the  purpose  of 
insurance.  The  yield  of  the  tax  should  have  been  paid  over  before  October 
ist.,  but  on  that  date  a  considerable  amount  was  still  outstanding. 

An  amendment  to  the  Act  now  pro\ndes  that  municipalities  in  ar- 
rears with  their  payments  to  the  Commission  may  be  fined.  Such  a 
provision  was  certainly  necessary,  for  the  Hail  Commission  began  the  sec- 
ond year  of  its  acti%'ity  with  Unpaid  claims  on  hand  amounting  to 
$  126,472  and  with  only  $  7  in  cash  in  the  bank. 

In  the  second  year,  ending  February  28th.,  1915,  the  number  of  rural 
municipalities  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  was  126,  which  was  ri  more 
than  in  the  first  year.  The  net  revenue  of  the  insurance  rate  levied  in 
these  municipalities  was  $  856,994.  The  Hail  Commission,  armed  with  the 
po,  er  of  penalising  defaulting  municipalities,  was  able  to  get  sufiicient 
funds  in  hand  and  to  begin  paxang  claims  fully  a  month  earher  than  in  1913. 

The  number  of  claims  presented  in  1914  was  3,568  a  figiu-e  which  com- 
pares ver\-  favourably  with  the  first  year's  total  of  5,300  claims.  The  net 
result  of  the  second  year's  working  was  that  the  claims  outstanding  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  were  all  duly  paid,  as  w  ell  as  all  claims  arising  during 
the  year — the  latter  amounting  to  S  511.932.  The  cost  of  administering  the 
Act  showed  a  ver>-  slight  relative  increase,  rising  from  3.26  per  cent,  of  the 
total  revenue  in  1913,  to  3.36  per  cent,  in  1914. 

The  third  year  of  the  working  of  the  scheme  began  with  127  rural 
municipalities  under  the  operation  of  the  Act.  • 
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FRANCE.  .,    .       ,;a.t<..^.L  .ilt  l- 

■   "1   i>Mftfnr!   :■':   yff'  ifiyf? 

The    APPWCATION     of    the     PRINCIPI^E    of     PROFESSIONAI,     RISKS     TO 

FORESTRY  ENTERPRISE.  —  On  the  ist.  of  next  September,  the  law  of 
July  15th.,  1914,  extending  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  April  9th.,  1898 
on  accidents  in  work  to  forestry  undertakings  will  come  into  force.  In 
this  connection,  a  decree  and  executive  regulations  were  issued  on  May 
27th.,  1915,  the  principal  object  being  to  establish  the  forms  on  which 
the  victims  of  accidents,  their  representatives  or  heirs  must  report 
to  the  head  of  the  undertaking,  when  the  place  in  which  the  accident 
is"  not  in  the  commune  in  which  he  Hves.  The  use  of  these  forms, 
however,  is  not  compulsory,  but  they  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those 
concerned  in  all  municipal  offices,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment 
of  the  formalities  required  by  the  law.  They  are  so  made  out  that,  when 
duly  filled  in,  they  may  give  the  contractors  all  the  information  they  require 
in  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  accident,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
estimate  the  probable  consequences  and  to  make  their  report,  after  having 
ascertained  the  facts. 

The  executive  regulations  aim  at  establishing  the  rules  according  to 
which  the  wages  of  the  farm  labourers  in  each  department  shall  be  fixed,  in 
order  that  they  may  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  calculation  of  the  com- 
pensation due  to  labourers'  victims  of  accidents  in  forestry  work  or 
their  heirs,  when  the  victim,  was  not  paid  by  the  head  of  the  enterprise 
or  had  no  fixed  wages. 

The  wages  shall  be  fijced  for  each  department  by  the  prefect  after  con- 
sultation with  the  mixed  commission  appointed  in  accordance  with  the 
first  article  of  the  decree  and  the  results  obtained  by  means  of  adminis- 
trative enquiries  from  masters'  and  labourers,  syndicates,  the  superint- 
endent of  agricultural  services  and  other  competent  persons, 
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I.  —  The  agricultural  and  general  co-operative  insurance 
SOCIETY.  — ■  This  society  was  formed  in  1908  in  order  to  secure  for  its  poli- 
cy-holders any  profits  which  may  be  made  on  their  insurances.  Its  busi- 
ness is  practically  confined  to  members  of  co-operative  societies  who  are 
recommended  by  the  'societies  to  which  they  belong  and  the  so-called 
"moral"  risk  is  thus  largely  eliminated.  The  Society  has,  therefore,  a 
somewhat  greater  immunity  from  claims  than  ordinary  proprietory 
companies. 
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Prior  to  the  Society  undertaking  any  business  a  fund  of  £20,000  was 
ajbscribed,  prijicipally  by  the  Directors  and  their  friends,  in  order  that  the 
parlier  policy-holders  might  be  fully  protected.  Further,  re-insurance 
contracts  were  entered  into  by  the  Society,  whereby  its  total  liabiUty  in  any 
one  loss  was  strictly  limited-  The  original  hind  has  been  largely  augmented 
by  the  issue  of  shares  and  by  reserves,  etc.,  created  out  of  the  profits,  all 
of  which  are  wholly  the  property  of  the  individual  members  of  the  Society. 

At  the  end  of  each  year  of  insurance,  the  societies  accounts  are  audit- 
ed and  if,  after  paying  all  claims  and  expenses,  a  sufl&cient  surplus  is  dis- 
closed, a  bonus  is  then  declared,  which  is  allocated  amongst  the  members  in 
proportion  to  the  premium  which  each  one  has  paid  the  Society.  That 
the  scheme  has  prospered  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  : 


Xet 
remiums 

£ 

Net 
Losses 

£ 

Rate 
of  Bonos 
Declared 

1,182 

74 

.     25 

per  cent. 

2,141 

6S3 

^5 

<)         » 

2,969 

587 

35 

)         » 

4.165 

1,010 

30 

H                » 

5.931 

3.691 

Nil. 

6,506 

2,963 

15 

per  cent. 

The  year  191 3  was  remarkable  for  the  nmnber  of  farm  fires  which  oc- 
red,  and,  although  the  society  could  have  declared  a  modest  bonus,  it 
was  thought  prudent  to  forego  any  distribution  of  bonus  in  respect  of 
that  year. 

Of  every  pound  sterling  paid  by  the  members  in  premiums  it  is  calcul- 
ated that  9  shillings  go  to  the  payment  of  claims  ;  3  shillings  as  commis- 
sion to  the  societies  who  recommend  the  poUcy -holder ;  3  shillings  in  work- 
ing expenses  of  the  Insurance  Society  ;  3  shilHngs  to  the  pa\Tnent  of 
bonus  and  the  remaining  2  shillings  go  to  the  payment  of  interest  on 
shares  or  to  the  formation  of  some  fund  which  is  wholly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  members. 

{From    Co-iyperation  in  Agriculture,  No.  6.  June  1915). 


2.  —  Cattle  and  pig  insurance  socrETiES.  —  In  a  recent  issue  v.  e 
reproduced  some   statistics   which   had   been   specially   compiled   for   the 
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Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  concerning  the  work  of  mutal  pig  "in- 
surance societies  in  England  and  Wales  in  igii,  1912  and  1913  (i).  These 
figures  related  both  to  registered  and  to  unregistered  pig  insurance  societies. 
In  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette  of  May  appear  some  statistics  for  the 
years  1909  to  1913,  which  relate  only  to  registered  societies,  but  embrace 
cattle  insurance  societies  as  well  as  pig  insurance  societies.  The  statistics 
are  ?s  follows: 


■ 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Number    of    Societies    making 

57 

58 

58 

61 

63 

Total  Membership      .    .    . 

3,574 

3625 

3,600 

3.596 

3.531 

Receifjts : 

Contributions 

Other  Receipts 

£ 

1,761 
405 

£ 

1.835 
507 

£ 

1,809 
453 

£ 

1,822 
472 

£ 

1.883 
491 

Total  Receipts 

2,256 

2.342 

2,262 

2,2^4 

2,374 

Expenditure : 

Benefits  to  Members  ,    .    .    .    . 
Working  Expenses 

1,908 
387 

1,751 
388 

1,924 
257 

■ 

I.815 
290 

1.784 
285 

Total  Expenditure .... 

2.295 

2,139 

2,181 

2,105 

2,069 

Total  Funds  at  End  of  year 

7,671 

8.105 

8,112 

8.344 

8,610 

The  registered  pig  and  cattle  societies,  hT.vever,  constitute  only  a  small 
minority  of  the  total  number  of  such  societies;  there  were  about  1,200  un- 
registered pig  and  cattle  societies  in  England  alone. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Hail  INSURANCE  IN  SWITZERLAND  IN  1914.  — •  It  is  well  known  what 
importance  many  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  give  to  the  subject  of  the  insurance 
of  crops  against  hail.  Up  to  the  end  of  19  4  the  Confederation  charged  it^ 
self  with  half  of  the  expenditure  supported  by  the  Cantons,  independently 
of  the  cantonal  subsidy.  The  financial  situitic'Vi  of  the  Confederation  may, 
however,  very  probably  force  it  to  consider  Ahether  it  will  not  be  advis- 
able to  make  some  changes  in  regard  to  the  principles  on  which  hail  insur- 
ance subventions  are  granted,  so  as  to  economise  also  in  this  department. 


(i)  "  The  Recent  Development  of  Mutual  Pig  Insurance  in  England  and  Wales,"  Bulletin 
of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence,  April  19 15. 
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The  Federal  Agricultural  Department  has  already  taken  some  action  in 
this  sense,  deciding  provisionally  that  in  and  after  191 5  the  subsidies  shall 
not  exceed  50  %  of  the  policy  expenses,  20  %  of  the  premiums  for  insur- 
ance of  vineyards  and  12.5  %  of  those  for  insurance  of  other  crops. 

In  1914  the  federal  subsidy  for  the  encouragement  of  hail  insurance 
amounted  to  261,458  fr.  The  Confederation  and  the  Cantons  spent  al- 
together 522,917  fr. ;  in  premimnus  389,882  frs.  and  in  policies  138,034  frs. 
The  amount  assured  in  Switzerland ini9i4  was  81,356,404  frs.  and  the  num- 
ber of  policies  was  16,661. 

Of  the  25  States  of  the  Confederation,  21  place  on  their  estimates  of 
expenditure  an  amount  for  the  encouragement  of  hail  insurance.  The 
Cantons  of  Uri,  Glarus,  Grisons  and  Ticino  make  no  sacrificas  for  this 
object.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  in  the  Cantons  of  Uri, 
Glarus  and  Grisons  hail  storms  are  exceedingly  rare  and  the  risks  in 
these  cantons  of  herbaceous  crops  are  of  little  importance. 

The  Canton  that  spends  most  on  this  insurance  in  proportion  to  its 
population  is  Geneva,  3,845  frs.  per  1,000  persons  engaged  in  agriculture. 
NextcomesthesmallCantonofZug,  spending  altogether  6, coo  frs.  or  1,342.86 
frs.  per  i,ooo  of  the  agricultural  population.  For  this  Canton  alone  956 
policies  are  reported  and  an  assured  amount  of  2,319,350  fr. 

After  Zug  comes  Keuchatel  with,  1,275  policies  and  assured  value  of 
1,622,094  fr. 

Then  there  follow  closely  the  Cantons  of  Schafihausen,  Appenzell  E., 
I,uceme,  Aargau  and  Basle  Country-.  SchafEhausen  spends  about  700  fr. 
per  1,000  of  the  agricultural  population ;  in  1914  2,365  policies  were  report- 
ed for  an  assured  amoimt  of  1,999,720  frs.  Appenzell  E.  spends  about  600 
fr.  per  1,000  farmers  and  reported  800  policies  for  an  assured  amount  of 
more  than  1,100,000  frs.  Lucerne  also  spends  about  600  fr.  per  1,000  of 
the  farming  population,  and  reports  about  6,000  policies  with  an  assured 
amount  of  13,500,000  frs.  This  Canton  received  from  the  Confederation  in 
1914  a  subsidy  of  27,211.38  fr.  Aargau  spends  about  500  frs.  per  i,oco 
farmers,  and  showed  12 ,000  policies  and  assured  value  of  7,180,000  frs.  Basle 
Country'  also  spends  about  half  a  franc  per  member  of  the  agricultural 
population.  Then  follow  the  Cantons  of  Schwyz,  Xidwalden  and  Vaud,  in 
which  the  expenditure  is  between  400  and  470  frs.  per  1,000  inhabitants. 
Vaud  showed  4,028  policies  and  about  7,000,000  frs.  capital  assuied. 
The  Federal  subsidy  received  by  this  Canton  in  1914  was  34,470  frs. 

Xext  come  Zurich,  Thurgau,  Berne  and,  at  a  little  distance,  Basle  City 
and  St.  Gall.  Zurich  showed  5,198  policies,  Thurgau  3,622,  Berne  14,335, 
Basle  City  43  and  St  Gall  5,360.  The  values  assured  were  respectively 
5,151,040  frs. ;  2,970,450  frs. ;  20,603,830  frs. ;  112,070  frs.  ;  and  4,400,800  frs. 

The  Cantons  of  Obwalden,  Fribourg,  Appenzell  Int.  and  Valais  spend 
less  in  proportion  to  the  farming  population. 

(Summarisetl  from  an  article  in  Agrtcoltore  Ticitusc,  Year  XI,\^I.  Xo.  25.  Lo- 
carno,  June   19th.,  1915). 
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ASEXSIO  BOURGOX  (Ramon)  :  Los  Segtjros  y  la  prevision  ex  EspaSa.  (Insurance  ami 
Thrift  in  Spain).  Lecture  Delivered  at  the  3rd.  International  Congress  of  Commercial  Ex- 
pansion, Barcelona,  1914.  "  Anales  del  Instituto  N'acional  de  Previsi6n  ",  Year  VI, 
No.  22,  December,  1914,  pp.  297-318.  ;,;<  > 

The  lecturer  divides  the  study  of  the  questions  with  which  he  deals 
into  two  parts.  In  the  first,  he  considers  the  situation  of  insurance  and 
thrift  in  Spain  up  to  1908,  and  in  the  second  from  that  year  up  to  the  pre- 
sent moment.  This  division  is  in  accord  with  the  radical  change  that  took 
place  in  1908  in  the  direction  given  to  thrift  and  insurance,  through  the 
foundation  of  the  General  Insurance  Commission  and  the  National  Thrift 
Institute,  which  are  two  manifestations  of  State  intervention  in  this  aspect 
of  social  life. 

The  author  devotes  special  attention  to  the  situation  of  the  various 
branches  of  insurance,  giving  interesting  statistical  tables,  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  has  not  devoted  a  special  chapter  to  agricultural  insurance. 

In  respect  to  thrift  as  represented  by  savings  and  the  constitution  of 
pensions  and  annuities,  Sefior  Bourgon,  gives  an  account  of  the  work,  as 
well  as  of  the  organisation  and  mode  of  working  of  some  of  the  most  important 
institutions  such  as  the  Madrid  Pawn  Institute,  that  of  Barcelona  etc.... 
and  deals  quite  specially  with  the  National  Thrift  Institute  (i). 

He  ends  his  account  with  a  chapter  in  which  he  states  what  in  his 
opinion  should  be  done  to  give  instruction  in  insurance  in  Spain. 


GREAT   BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

ASHBY  (Arthur  W.)  :  Village  Clubs  and  Associations.  In  the  "  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England,  "  Vol.  75,  191 4. 

The  English  villages  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  v\riter  of  this  article  tells 
us,  were  filled  with  guilds  or  fraternities,  religious  in  origin,  but  embracing 

(i)  See    the    numbers  of  this  Bulletin    for    Xoveraber- December,    191 1    and    Ma}-    1913, 
pp.    163  and  1 3()  respectively. 
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in  their  objects  the  material  and  moral  welfare  of  their  members.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  these  organisations  were  swept  away  by  the  Reformation 
and  it  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  centur>'  that  village  associations  again 
began  to  be  formed.  The  friendly  societies  which  then  arose  were  for  mut- 
ual insurance,  usually  providing  benefits  in  case  of  sickness  or  paying  fun- 
eral expenses  in  case  of  death.  Many  of  these  "  sick  and  burial  clubs"  were 
far  from  successful ;  their  financial  basis  was  unsound,  they  were  badly 
managed,  and  disaster  resulted.  But  in  spite  of  failures  the  clubs  did  much 
useful  work,  and  many  village  clubs  continued  to  exist  even  after  the  de- 
velopment of  the  large  friendly  societies  with  numerous  branches.  The 
passing  of  the  National  Health  Insurance  Act  in  1910  resulted  in  the  clos- 
ing of  a  large  number  of  the  clubs.  In  some  cases,  as  in  Lincolnshire,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  preserve  them  by  federating  them  with  a  central  society. 

Besides  the  independent  village  societies,  a  certain  number  of  county 
societies  were  formed,  with  branches  in  the  villages.  They  were  usually 
established  by  philanthropic  persons,  who  retained  the  management  in  their 
own  hands.  Thus,  although  they  had  a  sounder  financial  basis  and  were 
better  managed,  they  did  not  give  the  villagers  the  same  training  in  business 
and  mutual  action  as  the  village  club.  The  large  orders,  such  as  the  "  For- 
esters ",  the  "  Oddfellows,"  etc.,  have  branches  in  many  villages,  and  these 
usually  have  more  autonomy  than  the  branches  of  the  county  societies. 

Other  kinds  of  benefit  society  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  xdllages.  Dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  the  19th.  century,  "tontines"  were  common  in  the 
\-illages  of  the  southern  and  eastern  countries.  These  societies  take  regular 
subscriptions  from  their  members,  and  make  periodical  divisions  of  part  of 
their  funds,  retaining  the  remainder  for  future  division  amongst  surviving 
members. 

The  writer  of  the  article  also  describes  the  various  forms  of  mutual 
Hve-stock  insurance  society  to  be  found  in  English  villages,  as  well  as  the 
not  very  numerous  credit  societies  and  live-stock  improvement  societies. 
He  also  notes  the  local  horticultural  societies  which,  by  organising  flower 
and  vegetable  shows,  have  done  so  much  to  stimulate  improvement  in  the 
cultivation  of  gardens  and  allotments. 
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Part  III:  Credit 


GERMANY. 


MEASURES  TAKEN  OR  PROPOSED  BY  THE  PRUSSIAN  LAND- 
SCHAFTEN  FOR  THE  EXTENSION  OF  THEIR  MORTGAGE 
CREDIT  TO  PEA.SANT  HOLDINGS. 

by  Dr.  R.  I,b\\-eck, 

Premier  General  Syndic  of  the  Landschaft  at  Koenigsberg  in  Prussia 
(East  Prussian  Landschaft). 


.;  :  .,^.^frn^  .:•  §   I-    GENERAL   REMARKS. 

"'.It  has  already  been  said,  in  the  number  of  this  Bulletin  for  February, 
1914,  that  the  most  important  task  the  Prussian  Landschaften  have  now 
fo  accomplish  is  the  conversion  of  all  the  mortgage  debts  of  the  small  farm- 
^s,  from  debts  to  private  individuals,  as  they  now  are  for  the  most  part, 
mto  debts  secured  on  lettres  de  gages  (bonds).  This  was  not  originally  included 
in  the  system  of  a  gricultural  credit.  The  five  older  Landschaften,  that  of 
Slesia,  the  Credit  Institute  for  the  Nobles'  Estates  of  Kurmark  and  Neu- 
mark  and  the  Landschaften  of  Pomerania,  West  and  East  Prussia  were 
only  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  nobles  and  the  large  landed 
proprietors.  Not  only,  the  peasants,  but  even  the  small  independent  holders 
{Kollmer)  were  excluded,  on  principle,  from  the  Landschaften.  This 
was  not  only  on  account  of  the  limited  ownership  of  the  peasants,  but  it 
was  also,  above  all  in  the  case  of  the  small  independent  landholders  {Koll- 
mer), whose  possession  was  as  free  and  unrestricted  as  that  of  the  nobles, 
a  consequence  of  the  political  power  of  the  latter.  And  if  at  a  later  date 
the  I/andschaften  were  opened  to  the  peasants,  this  was  done  not  onlj'  for 
reasons  of  law  and  administrative  technique,  but  also  for  political  reasons. 
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Up  to  1848  no  I/andschaft,  except  that  of  East  Prussia,  had  contemplated 
the  admission  of  landholders  who  were  not  noble,  (i).  But  even  in  East 
Prussia  the  admission  of  the  small  independent  landholders  {Kollmer)  in 
1808  only  opened  the  institution  to  an  insignificant  proportion  of  the  land- 
holders not  belonging  to  the  nobility.  The  peasants  were  still  excluded,  even 
those  on  the  domains,  who,  however,  after  1808,  were  the  absolute  propri- 
etors of  their  farms.  Two  events  led  to  the  admission  of  peasants  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Eandschaften  and  the  foundation  of  similar  institutes  for  the 
peasant  landholders.  The  first  condition  necessary  was  the  abolition  of 
the  restrictions  in  regard  to  the  contraction  of  debts  on  the  regulated 
peasants'  holdings,  introduced  in  181 1.  This  condition  was  fulfilled  when 
on  December  29th.,  1843,  these  restrictions  were  abrogated.  Then  a 
complete  change  of  tendency  in  the  land  policy  of  the  Prussian  State  was 
necessarj  .  It  had  been  inspired  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
by  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  tim.e,  that  "  it  was  better  for  the  small 
landholders  not  to  obtain  credit  on  their  land.  "  The  change  came  about 
as  a  consequence  of  the  gradual  regulation  of  the  relations  of  the  peasants 
with  their  landlords,  the  improved  economic  conditions  of  the  peasants, 
and  the  individualism  introduced  into  the  national  economy  in  accordance 
with  the  political  ideas  of  the  year  1848.  Thus,  the  political  agitation  of 
1848  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  organisation  of  credit  for  peasant  land- 
holders. 

The  Landschaften  extended  their  credit  to  peasant  landholders  in 
various  ways.  In  East  Prussia  and  Posen  the  peasants  became  members 
of  the  Eandschaft  itself;  in  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania  and  West 
Prussia  special  associations  were  formed  working  in  co-operation  with  the 
nobles'  Landschaften  ;  in  Silesia  the  association  was  a  section  of  the  Instit- 
ute for  the  nobles'  estates,  in  the  three  other  provinces  independent 
corporations  were  formed.  The  Schleswig-Holstein  Landschaft,  founded  in 
1895,  extended  its  business  in  1907  to  include  credit  to  peasant  holders, 
and  the  "  landschaftlicher  Kreditverband ,  "  founded  in  1882  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Schleswig-Holstein,  was  at  first  intended  almost  exclusively  for 
the  benefit  of  the  peasant  landholders.  The  first  Landschaft  to  grant 
credit  to  peasants  was  that  of  East  Prussia,  (2)  in  accordance  with  the  order 
of  May  4th.,  1849  approving  the  resolution  ^^  ^^^  National  Diet  of  October 
Qth.,  1847.  It  was  followed  by  the  Landschaft  of  Silesia,  in  accordance  with 
a  rule   of  May   nth.,  1849   3-"^   afterwards  by  the  other  Landschaften. 

First  of  all  the  Landschaften  extended  their  credit  to  the  peasants 
holdings  on  the  same  system  as  that  instituted  for  the  nobles'  estates, 
without  any  new  organisation  taking  account  of  the  special  character  of 

(i)  Maueb  :  Das  landschaftliche  Kreditswesen  PretLssens.  Strassburg,  1907.  pp.  105 
et  seqq. 

(2)  I  must  vindicate  the  claim  of  the  East  Prussian  Eandschaft  to  this  merit,  against  that 
made  by  Gcertz  for  the  Silesian  Eandschaft  in  "  Die  Verfassung  und  Verwaltung  der  Schlesi- 
schen  Eandschaft,  "  4th.  edition,  p.  168,  without  wishing  to  detract  from  the  honour  of  the 
Silesian  Landschaft  as  the  oldest,  and  in  many  res])ects  the  model  I,andschaft. 
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peasant  laud.  This  special  character  is  due  partly  to  causes  of  a  personal 
nature  and  partly  to  the  different  nature  of  the  peasants'  farms  and  the 
large  farms.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  extension  of  the  Landschaften's 
land  credit  was  impeded  by  the  dulness  of  the  peasants  and  their  re- 
pugnance to  any  innovation  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Landschaftengenerally 
neglected  to  take  measures  to  encourage  the  peasants  to  take  advantage  of 
the  land  credit,  by  rendering  the  process  of  the  grant  of  loans  easier,  facil- 
itating access  to  the  loan  offices  for  the  applicants  for  loans  and  adapting 
the  rules  for  the  valuation  of  holdings  to  the  special  character  of  peasants' 
farms,  taking  into  consideration  above  all  the  relatively  higher  value  of  the 
buildings  and  the  higher  purchase  price.  Only  in  some  indi\ndual  Land 
schaften  can  we  find  the  commencement  of  this  specialisation  of  credit  to 
peasants.  But  up  to  1895  there  was  no  systematic  organisation  of  the 
credit  granted  b^  the  Landschaften  to  peasants.  It  was  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment that  took  the  initiative  in  founding  chambers  of  agriculture  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  June  30th.,  1894.  "  The  Chamber  of  Agriculture  ", 
according  to  the  official  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  law,  "  must  unite 
the  whole  body  of  farmers  in  a  corporation  fovinded  upon  a  solid  and  dur- 
able basis  and  among  its  duties  will  be  the  preparation  and  execution,  in 
agreement  with  the  Gov*ernment,  of  legislative  and  administrative  measures, 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  system  of  land  credit  and  the 
prevention  of  the  evils  of  the  excessive  indebtedness  of  landed  property 
and  the  injurious  forms  of  it.  " 

The  subject  of  the  further  elaboration  of  the  s\'stem  of  land  credit  for 
the  peasants  was  then  discussed  in  1895  in  all  the  provinces  by  the  Govern- 
ment authorities  and  the  parties  concerned.  In  a  conference  of  the  general 
directors  of  the  Landschaften  (General-Landschafts-Direktoren),  called  by  the 
^Minister  of  Agriculture,  the  means  for  and  the  need  of  improving  the  land 
credit  s^-stem  for  the  peasants  in  the  eastern  pro\-inces,  that  is  to  say  in 
relation  with  the  mortgage  debt  on  peasant  holdings,  was  also  discussed. 
After  the  reporter  appointed  by  the  Agricultural  Department  had  made 
his  statement,  and  opened  the  meeting,  the  discussion  was  at  first  limited  to 
the  Eastern  provinces,  as  the  conditions  in  these  provinces  were  considered 
to  be  uniform,  the  Landschaften  were  the  chief  agricultural  land  credit 
institutions  there  and  the  organisation  of  this  branch  of  the  credit  system  was 
held  to  be  comparatively  satisfactory  in  the  western  part  of  the  kingdom. 
After  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Landschaften  should  in  the  future 
occupy  themselves  more  with  the  promotion  of  land  credit  for  the  small 
landholders  and  with  the  improvement  of  the  institutions  established,  in 
so  far  as  was  necessary-.  After  that  many  measures  were  adopted  in  all 
the  Landschaften  in  the  direction  of  organisation  and  administrative  tech- 
nique, so  as  to  render  land  credit  a  greater  benefit  to  the  peasant  holdings. 
First  of  all,  the  field  of  action  of  the  Landschaften  was  ever^-^here  formally 
extended,  by  the  extension  of  the  limits  fixed  for  the  mortgages  on  peasant 
holdings.  The  fundamental  principle  was  generally  accepted  that  it  must 
be  allowed  that  all  holdings,  on  the  produce  of  which  a  family  lives,  can  be 
mortgaged.  Afterwards  also  the  proportions  of  the    loans  to  be  granted 
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were  increased.  The  limit  for  the  loans  was  fixed  in  all  the  Landschaften 
at  ^3  rds.  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  land.  Then  supplementary 
loans  were  more  generally  granted  in  money  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  the  actual  quotation  and  the  nominal  value  of  the  lettres  de  gai^e. 
In  addition  to  these  changes  in  the  organisation,  everywhere  admin- 
istrative measures  were  adopted  to  ensure  the  small  holdings  the  benefits 
of  the  credit  granted  by  the  Landschaften.  All  that  has  been  done  in  this 
direction,  I  shall  show  when  I  describe  the  conditions  of  each  special  lyand- 
schaft.  However,  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  repetition,  I  shall  only  indic- 
ate the  details  of  the  development  of  this  organisation  in  the  case  of  East 
Prussia,  more  especiall}^  as  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  that  province  that  I 
have  all  the  necessary  elements  at  my  disposal.  As  regards  the  other 
I/andschaften,  in  which  the  administrative  measures  adopted  have  sub- 
stantially had  the  same  object  as  those  of  the  East  Prussian  Landschaft, 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  indicating  the  legislative  measures  and  the  changes 
in  organisation  and  the  success  realised  by  them  and  only  devote  a  few. 
words  to  their  measures  of  administrative  technique  in  so  far  as  they 
present  any  peculiar  features. 


§    2.    Ea.ST   PRUSSIAN    LANDSCHAFT. 


After  the  introduction,  in  1849,  o^  land  credit  for  peasant  holdings 
the  distinction  of  holdings  according  to  their  legal  character,  that  is  as 
noble  estates,  small  independent  holdings  (KdllmiscJier  Besitz)  and  peasants' 
holdings,  lost  its  practical  value,  although  it  was  maintained  in  so  far  as 
the  general  guarantee  was  only  extended  to  peasant  holdings  when  the 
mortgage  loan  was  issued  vmder  the  form  of  lettres  de  gage.  In  the  efforts 
of  the  administration  of  the  Landschaft  to  encourage  the  land  credit  granted 
by  these  institutions,  the  holdings  were  no  longer  considered  as  nobles' 
estates  or  peasants'  holdings,  but  as  large  and  small  holdings.  The  de- 
signation of  small  holdings  was  given  to  those  of  an  area  of  less  than  100 
ha.  in  the  mountains  and  less  than  50  ha.  in  the  plain. 

This  was  because,  in  district  council  meetings  individual  voting  rights 
{Virilstimmherechtigung)  were  possessed  b}''  those  representatives  of  the 
Landschaft  who  were  owners  of  more  than  104  and  52  ha.  respectively, 
whilst  the  owners  of  smaller  holdings  only  voted  collectively.  The  smallest 
area  of  the  holdings  which  can  be  mortgaged  is  that  on  the  produce  of 
which  the  proprietor  can  live,  and  the  estimated  value  of  which  according 
to  the  principles  of  estiniation  of  the  Landschaft  is  at  least  1,500  marks. 
Of  the  10,725  holdings  on  which  loans  had  been  granted  up  to  1895,  8,166 
were  less  than  100  ha.  in  area.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  in  East 
Prussia  more  than  60,000  holdings  which  may  obtain  loans  from  the 
lyandschaft.  These  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  class  of  small  hold- 
ings.    Consequently,  the  mortgaged  holdings,  although  for  the  most  part 
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small,  only  represent  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  number  which 
can  be  mortgaged  by  the  Landschaft. 

The  measures  taken  by  the  Landschaft  for  the  diffusion  of  land  credit 
may  be  examined  from  three  different  points  of  view. 

I.  —  The  changes  introduced  in  the  principles  of  valuation  and  the 
regulations  for  the  grant  of  loans  were  in  the  first  place  of  essential  importance. 
First  of  all  the  minimum  of  valuation  was  reduced.  However,  this  value  has 
not  been  changed,  because  since  1849  i^  the  East  Prussian  Landschaft  all  the 
rural  holdings,  the  value  of  which,  as  estimated  according  to  the  valuation 
principles  of  the  Landschaft,  was  less  than  1,500  marks  and  which  can  be 
considered  as  independent  farms,  leaving  out  of  consideration  anj-  possible 
supplementary  revenue  of  the  owner,  may  receive  loans  on  mortgage. 
These  conditions  are,  as  a  rule,  satisfied  in  the  good  districts,  that  is  to  say 
in  plains,  by  holdings  of  about  3  ha.,  in  less  fertile  regions  by  those  of  about 
5  ha.,  but  in  isolated  cases  the  minimum  value  is  reduced  even  to  2  ha., 
and  the  net  yield  estimated  for  purposes  of  the  land  tax  {Gruwlsteuer- 
reinertrag)  to  15  marks.  By  these  provisions  the  conditions  to  be  satisfied 
before  mortgage  loans  are  granted  are  already  as  far  as  possible  reduced, 
above  all  if  the  condition  is  maintained  that  the  farm  must  support  the 
owner.  This  principle,  that  the  produce  of  the  farm  must  be  sufficient 
to  support  the  owner,  has  not  yet  been  abandoned  in  East  Prussia, 
because,  if  it  were,  the  chief  value  of  the  holdings  would  consist  in 
the  buildings,  which  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  character  of  the 
land  credit  granted  by  the  Landschaft.  Although  the  power  of  grantirg 
mortgage  loans  on  small  farms  in  East  Prussia  has  not  been  formally  extend- 
ed, there  has,  however,  really  been  such  an  extension,  as  in  the  course  of 
years  the  valuations  in  the  case  of  small  holdings  have  been  more  favour- 
able and  sometimes  even  higher  than  in  the  case  of  large  estates.  In  this 
respect,  the  following  changes  have  taken  place  : 

(i)  The  investment  of  plus  values,  which  on  the  principles  of  valu- 
ation of  June  i8th.,  1895  was  only  considered  in  the  case  of  holdings  of 
more  than  100  ha.  in  the  mountains  and  more  than  50  ha.  in  the  plains,  in 
1899  was  taken  into  account  in  the  case  of  holdings  of  from  50  to  100  ha.,  in 
the  mountains  and  of  from  25  to  50  ha.  in  the  plains  and  in  1908  in  that  of  all 
holdings  in  the  plains  of  more  than  5  ha.  Finalh^  in  1900,  the  limit  of  area 
in  respect  to  the  consideration  of  the  investment  of  plus  values,  was  en- 
tirely abolished,  so  that  §  21.  paragraph  i.  of  the  principles  of  valuation  of 
June  i8th.,  1905  (1913  edition)  now  provides  in  a  general  sense:  In 
specially  favourable  and  permanent  conditions  the  investment  of  the  plus 
values  allowed  under  §  23  may  be  considered. 

(2)  The  presenceof  a  supply  of  draught  livestock  and  breeding  stock. 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  area  of  the  fields,  meadows  and  pasture  ground-^ 
of  the  farm  to  be  valued,  is  as  a  rule  insisted  on  in  order  that  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  definite  capital  may  be  utilised  without  restriction.  However, 
up  to  1904,  no  account  was  taken  of  the  stock  of  pigs.  Since  then  the  value 
of  a  pig  more  than  six  months  old  is  considered  as  one  tenth  of  that  of  a 
head  of  large  cattle  (horse,  ox,  cow)   (§  34  of  the  valuation  principle^) 
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In  this  way  the  requirements  above  al]  of  smallholdings  have  been  satisfied, 
pig  improvement  being  a  far  more  important  source  of  revenue  for  them 
than  for  the  large  estates. 

(3)  [a]  In  the  case  of  land  cultivated  as  meadows  situated  in  the  first 
section  of  the  plain  of  the  Memel  and  placed  after  valuation  in  the  first  or 
second  class  of  the  meadows  in  the  plains,  no  further  deduction  is  made 
for  want  of  buildings  or  livestock.  The  application  of  this  provision  was 
extended  in  1908  to  the  rest  of  the  plain  of  the  Memel  and  to  that  of  the 
Drausen.  (6)  The  addition  for  plain  land,  previously  allowed  only  in  the  case 
of  fields  and  meadows  of  the  ist.  and  2nd.  class  of  holdings  in  the  plains 
of  the  Memel  and  the  Drausen,  was  allowed  in  1908  in  the  case  of  pasture 
land  of  the  first  and  second  class  with  an  increase  of  the  maximum  rate  from 
200  to  400  marks  per  ha. 

The  increase  in  the  estimated  value  of  the  holdings  of  the  plain  made 
possible  by  these  changes  satisfies  the  conditions  of  small  and  ver>  small 
holdings,  which  predominate  in  the  lower  districts  and  furnish,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  assured  gross  yield  and  their  comparatively  low  working 
expenses,  higher  net  3delds  than  larger  holdings. 

(4)  So  as  to  include  in  the  valuation  and  in  the  mortgage  granted  by 
the  Ivandschaft  the  value  of  the  forests  and  of  the  utilisation  of  the  wood 
derived  from  them,  which  the  principles  of  valuation  of  land  did  not  take 
into  special  account,  in  1901  provision  was  made  for  a  supplementary  estim- 
ate of  the  yield  of  the  forests  to  be  added  to  the  estimated  value  of  the 
holding,  so  that  forest  holdings  were  now  valued  and  mortgaged  not  merely 
according  to  the  value  of  the  soil,  but  also  accotding  to  the  value  of  the 
forest  yield.  But  for  the  purpose  the  working  of  the  forest  had  to  be  regul- 
ated in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  State  Forestry  Department 
and  so  this  supplementary  estimate  was  only  made  in  the  case  of  large 
forest  holdings  of  at  least  100  ha.  in  area.  The  provision  did  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  small  holdings.  They  were  only  taken  into  consideration 
for  the  purposes  of  the  estimation  of  wooded  land  {Boden-  und  Waldhe- 
standstaxe)  introduced  in  1910,  and  applying  to  forests  of  at  least  15  ha. 
in  area,  taking  into  account  besides  the  value  of  the  soil  also  that  of  the  wood 
as  approximatel}'  ascertained ;  for  the  purpose  it  is  true  the  scientific  working 
of  the  forest,  ensuring  its  maintenance  is  required,  but  it  is  not  required 
that  the  forest  should  be  worked  according  to  the  rules  adopted  for  State 
forests. 

(5)  What  is  called  the  "  supplementary  estimate  "  of  15  %  of  tlie 
amount  calculated  on  the  value  of  the  capital,  allowed  up  to  i9i3for  holdings 
the  yield  of  which  was  speciall}'^  high,  was  raised  in  1908  to  20  %  for  hold- 
ings on  which  the  buildings  and  livestock  represented  at  least  25  %.  This 
supplement  is  an  advantage  above  all  for  small  and  medium  sized  holdings, 
on  which  the  value  of  the  buildings  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  land  than  on  large  holdings. 

(6)  In  elaborating  the  system  of  supplements  in  1913,  every  attention 
was  given  to  the  special  conditions  of  the  small  and  medium  sized  holdings. 
The  value  of  the  buildings  and  livestock,  which  is  considerable  on  small 
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holdings,  will  be  for  the  most  part  included  in  the  stock  supplement  {Beslands- 
zuschlag).  This  must  be  calculated  in  hundredths  of  the  value  of  the  fields, 
meadows,  pasture  land  and  waters.  The  maximum  amount  allowed 
increases  inversely  with  the  size  of  the  holding  and  is  20  °;q  for  holdings 
of  more  than  100  ha.,  25  %  for  those  between  30  and  100  ha.,  30  %  for 
those  between  10  and  30  ha.  ;  and  40  %  for  those  less  than  10  hectares. 
With  regard  to  these  holdings  of  less  than  10  ha.,  those  were  especially 
contemplated  that  are  held  by  small  landowners  called  Kdtner,  those 
of  rural  artisans  and  small  industrials  in  villages  and  the  small  independent 
holdings  of  one  piece  {Aushauten),  which  are  verv-  much  in  demand  and 
find  a  ready  sale.  So  also  in  fixing  the  conditions  for  the  class  suppletnetit 
{Klassenzuschlag)  which  may  be  allowed  in  addition  to  the  stock  supplement, 
as  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  quite  special  permanent  character  of 
the  holding,  ever}'  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  special  character  of  the 
peasant  holding,  as  for  example  the  value  of  the  favourable  position  in 
which  the  fields  lie  to  each  other  and  to  the  farm  buildings,  as  well  as  the 
proximity  of  high  roads  or  towns  etc. 

II.  —  By  means  of  the  above  changes,  the  East  Prussian  Landschaft 
has  been  enabled  to  grant  small  landholders  at  least  as  large  loans  as 
those  to  owners  of  medium  sized  and  large  farms,  if  not  larger  loans.  Other 
provisions  have  been  adopted  for  the  facilitation  of  credit  for  smallholdings 
and  the  reduction  of  expenditure  in  connection  with  it.  In  this  connection 
we  must  make  the  following  remark  : 

(i)  For  the  purposes  of  the  valuation,  a  certified  copy  of  the  map  made 
for  purposes  of  the  land  tax  had  to  be  presented,  on  which  the  land  cultiv- 
ated and  the  kind  of  crops  had  to  be  marked  by  a  sworn  surveyor.  In 
1892,  this  rvile  had  already  been  modified  so  as  to  diminish  the  costs  of 
valuation  of  smaller  farms,  by  the  abolition  of  the  necessity  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  crops  on  the  spot  b\'  the  surveyor  in  the  case  of  farms  of  less 
than  5oha.,  while  thecouncillorsof  the  Landschaft,  entrusted  with  the  estim- 
ation, were  themselves  to  ascertain  the  changes  made  in  regard  to  the  crops 
indicated  for  purposes  of  the  land  tax,  and  the  productive  possibilities  of 
the  soil  and  enter  them  in  the  survej'  register.  This  rule  was  extended  in 
1 910  to  apply  to  holdings  of  from  50  to  100  ha.  when  a  corrected  map  already 
existed  that  had  been  utilised  for  a  previous  estimate,  provided  no  change 
had  been  made  in  the  crops  cultiv^ated  or  that  the  changes  made  had  been 
insignificant  in  respect  to  the  total  area  of  the  holding. 

(2)  For  the  estimate  of  value,  made  in  accordance  with  the  net  \-ield 
as  estimated  for  the  purposes  of  the  land  tax,for  which  since  1910  a 
valuation  45  times  as  high  as  the  net  peld  may  be  accepted,  the  costs  of 
inspection  are  not  generally  considered  in  the  case  of  holdings  of  less  than 
100  ha.  Only  when  the  estimated  value  is  reckoned  as  more  than  36  times 
the  net  yield  estimated  for  the  land  tax  is  inspection  indispensable  and 
to  be  paid  for. 

(3)  The  compensations  to  the  Landschaft's  Councillor  entrusted  with 
the  valuation  for  his  travelling  expenses  form  a  heav>'  charge  against  hold- 
ings of  small  area.     Already,  in  the  tariff  of  expenditure  established  in 
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1892,  accoimt  was  taken  of  this,  when  the  amounts  to  be  paid  by  the  land- 
holder for  costs  of  valuation  were  established,  on  the  basis  of  the  area  of  the 
holding  and  partly  on  the  net  yield  estimated  for  purposes  of  the  land  tax 
accepted  as  the  measure  of  value,  independently  of  the  situation  of  the 
holding  and  the  journey  to  be  made  by  the  appraiser.  So  also  the  valuation 
commissions  received  fixed  amounts  as  compensation  per  day  and  for  their 
travelling  expenses,  so  that  the  small  and  large  estimates  and  the  long  and 
short  journeys  compensated  each  other.  In  1895,  the  expenditure  in  this 
connection  was  reduced  in  the  case  of  holdings  of  less  than  50  ha.,  and  by 
way  of  exception  also  for  those  a  little  larger  if  belonging  to  a  single 
proprietor  and  even  if  held  collectively  and  if  the  valuations  were  made  one 
immediately  after  the  other  (in  the  case  of  what  is  called  village  valu- 
ations), so  that  the  total  expenditure  is  only  paid  for  the  first  valuation 
and  only  half  the  expenditure  is  paid  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  later 
operations.  In  1913  the  expenses  for  valuation  were  still  further  reduced, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  credit 
granted  by  the  Landschaft,  above  all  for  the  very  small  holdings,  so  as  to 
bring  mortgage  loans  to  the  class  of  small  land  owners.  A  sliding  scale  was 
established  for  the  valuation  expenses,  graduated  according  to  the  area  of 
the  holdings,  varying  from  350  marks  for  holdings  of  more  than  1,000  ha. 
to  15  marks  for  those  of  5  ha.  The  reduction  of  expenditure  thus  obtained 
is  so  great  that  no  further  reduction  for  village  valuations  C&n  be  con- 
templated. 

(4)  A  special  facility  and  at  the  same  time  a  reduction  of  the  costs  of 
valuation  has  been  arranged  by  the  General  Management  of  the  Tvandschaft 
since  1907  itself  providing  the  requisites  for  valuation  of  holdings  of  less  thou 
50  ha.  area.  In  return  for  this  assistance  only  the  personal  expenses  of  the 
board  are  charged,  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  marks.  In  1913  this  maximum 
was  reduced  to  15  mks.  for  holdings  of  less  than  20  ha.  area  ;  it  was  main- 
tained at  20  mks.  for  those  of  from  20  to  30  ha.  and  raised  to  25  mks.  for 
those  of  areas  of  from  30  to  40  ha.  and  to  30  mks.  for  those  of  from  40  to  50 
ha.  In  no  case,  however,  is  a  sum  charged  in  excess  of  the  personal 
expenses  of  the  Board.  Any  eventual  surplus  of  the  maximum  rate  is 
borne  by  the  I^andschaft.  The  balance  of  the  maximum  amount  not  spent 
is  returned  to  the  applicant  together  with  an  account  of  the  expenditure. 
This  provision  has  been  taken  advantage  of  more  and  more  from  ^'^ear  to 
year,  as  appears  in  the  following  table  which  shows  only  slight  variations 
jn  the  increase  of  the  applications  :  )h...V,i 


.rft 
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Table  I.  —  Applications  for  Requisites  for  Valuation. 


Applicatious  Applicatioas 

Granted 


foi  Applications 

quisites 
,  Withdraw!) 

Valuaticm  ionner  Years 


Requisites  ^y,^^,,^  cf  the  Balance 

for  from 


1905.   .    .    .    ;.,;.,.   ;   •    -    .  ,;'                 37  3  ,  34 

1906  ...,-:.  J.    ..;....  J  :,              83  I                    3  J  85 

1907.  ^'i  ...  .  .^  .  -    .  i  '  n.    147  ;              7  ,  147 

1908.  .   .    .J*.    *  .   .   .       .   .  '               188  ;                   8  .  263 

loog  .   .    .    ...    .            .    .    .    .  •                  407  21  i  456 

1910  .       • 444  30  562 

191 r  .   .        ....       .....  648  48  610 

1912  .    .        .    ...    ...    ..  ,■      ,-  567  •                    49  ,  606 

1913 •    ■  ,             '  547  31  '  624 

1914  .  '   • .   .  ,                458  s                   37  528 


The  decrease  in  the  number  of  applications  in  1914  is  due  to  the  state 
of  war  which  since  the  first  of  August  has  prevented  any  valuation  taking 
place  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  record  of  activity  reached  in  iqii  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  1910  the  investment  of  plus  values  began  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  valuation  of  all  holdings  without  restriction  of  area. 

(5)  The  grant  of  loans  under  form  of  lettres  de  ga^e  was  further  facilit- 
ated by  the  provisions  of  1899,  in  accordance  with  which  the  owners  of 
holdings  not  exceeding  roc  ha.  in  area  might  obtain  an  advance  out  of 
the  Landschaft  funds  to  meet  the  costs  of  valuation,  on  payment  of  5  % 
interest;  in  addition,  the  costs  of  valuation  already  paid  may  be  repaid 
by  the  Landschaft  out  of  its  funds  to  the  landholder  on  demand,  if  it  is 
found  after  valuation  that  his  holding  cannot  be  mortgaged,  or  else  the 
pa^Tuents  not  made  may  be  remitted. 

III.  —  To  induce  the  small  landholder  to  avail  himself  of  the  land 
credit  of  the  Landschaft,  easy  access  to  this  credit  was  perhaps  even  more 
necessary  than  the  reduction  of  the  expense  of  valuation  or  any  other  facility 
of  fiscal  character.  In  this  sense  the  supply  of  the  requisites  for  the  estim- 
ation by  the  General  ^lanagement  of  the  Landschaft  (II.  4),  and  the  fact 
that  no  commission  is  charged  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  But  already 
in  the  discussions  of  the  Agricultural  Conference  of  1894,  Dr.  Hecht  (r) 
observed  that  "  the  peasant  who  has  need  of  credit  wants  it  offered  to  him 
at  his  house,  and  local  credit  offices  are  always  preferred  to  the  distant 

(I)  Dr.  Feux  Hecht,  .Agrarkonferenz  of  1S04,  p.  33;;. 
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central  office,  even  if  the  latter  offers  far  cheaper  and  better  conditions. " 
Therefore  in  order  to  bring  the  Ivandschaft's  mortgage  credit  to  'the 
people  the  best  course  to  pursue  is  to  "  localise  the  staff  of  agents.  "  The 
conditions  of  the  East  Prussian  Ivandschaft  were  specially  unfavourable 
for  the  purpose,  as  it  has  not,  like  most  of  the  lyandschaften,  offices  in  the 
principalities  or  departments  which  could  serve  as  provincial  bureaux. 
This  defect  had  to  be  remedied,  and  it  was  attempted  to  do  this  by  means  of 
publications  and  lectures  and  special  measures  ot  organisation. 

(i)  The  conditions  for  obtaining  loans  expressed  in  clear  and  popular 
language  were  published  in  the  official  papers  of  the  districts  and  sent 
periodically  and  regularly,  above  all  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  for  valu- 
ation, to  the  burgomasters  of  the  communes  and  the  registrars  of  land. 
Then  a  short  summary  was  published  in  popular  language  of  the  principal 
articles  of  the  rules  of  the  Ivandschaft,  of  the  bank  and,  since  1910,  also  of  the 
life  insurance  institute,  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  landholders 
{Object  and  Aims  ot  the  Landschaft  Institutes),  and  distributed  free  of  charge. 
This  publication  was  constantly  brought  up  to  date  and  distributed  above 
all  in  the  agricultural  associations  and  to  the  itinerant  agricultural  lecturers. 
Addresses  in  connection  with  this  publication  were  delivered  in  the  as- 
sociations and  gave  occasion  for  discussion  of  the  object  and  aims  of  the 
Landschaft  institutions.  Officers  of  the  Landschaft,  specially  trained  for  the 
purpose,  were  sent  to  the  chief  towns  or  other  places  in  the  districts  favour- 
ably situated  for  the  purpose,  to  give  the  landowners,  desirous  of  contract- 
ing loans  on  lettres  de  gage,  detailed  information  gratis  in  regard  to  the 
requisites  for  the  valuation  and  to  prepare  the  forms  of  application  for  the 
same  also  free  of  charge.  Their  visits  are  preannounced  in  the  official 
district  papers,  and,  if  need  be,  in  some  of  the  daily  papers  read  above  all 
by  small  landowners. 

(2)  Many  district  offices  and  credit  societies  have  formed  themselves 
on  their  own  initiative  into  offices  of  information  and  consultation  with  a 
view  to  enlightening  the  owners  of  small  or  medium  sized  holdings  in  regard 
to  the  loans  granted  by  the  Landschaft  and  popularising  this  form  of 
credit ;  they  even  have  received  applications  for  valuation  to  be  made  by 
the  Landschaft  and  have  assisted  the  landowners  in  obtaining  the  requisites 
for  valuation. 

(3)  In  this  respect  the  progress  made  by  the  East  Prussian  Landschaft 
has  been  decidedly  important.  This  progress  was,  however,  hampered  by 
the  centralisation  of  the  work  of  the  bank,  which  had  its  headquarters  at 
K5nigsberg  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  province.  In  consideration  of  these 
conditions  and  with  the  object  of  facilitating  communications  between 
the  Landschaft  bank  and  the  members,  at  first  a  branch  (business  office) 
was  established  at  Konigsberg  itself  in  the  proximity  of  the  railway  station. 
Afterwards,  in  1900  and  the  following  years,  after  the  rules  of  the  bank  had 
been  completed  by  decisions  (1904,  1910)  granting  it  power  to  establish 
branches  (business  offices) ,  agencies  and  collecting  offices  outside  the  town 
of  Konigsberg,  branches  were  started  in  the  province.  In  accordance  with 
a  plan  for  the  whole  district    of  the  Landschaft,  head  offices  were  founded 
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at  Konigsberg  and  in  the  pro\4nce,  ia  ith  agencies  afi&liated  to  them  in 
smaller  localities  and,  finally,  offices  for  collection  and  forwarding  managed 
by  confidential  agents  in  the  remotest  localities  of  the  Landschaft  district. 
So  that  the  whole  province  of  East  Prussia  and  the  part  of  the  province  of 
West  Prussia  included  in  the  district  served  by  the  Landschaft  were  covered 
by  a  network  of  institutions,  working  as  agencies  of  the  Landschaft  and  the 
Bank,  bringing  the  land  holders  to  them  and  obtaining  land  and  personal 
credit  for  the  members  of  the  Landschaft  and  above  all  for  the  owners  of 
small  and  medium  sized  holdings.  Thus  the  bank  has  now  7  business  offices, 
10  agencies  and  almost  100  collection  and  forwarding  offices.  With  this 
extensive  system  of  branch  offices  the  bank  acts  in  ever^*  direction  as  an 
organisation  for  the  collection  of  deposits  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  needs 
of  credit,  collecting  the  money  and  again  distributing -it.  This  organisation 
has  had  the  greatest  influence  in  increasing  the  number  of  mortgage  loans  of 
the  Landschaft.  The  bank's  offices  have  not  only  directly  obtained  loans  from, 
the  Landschaft,  above  all  for  small  and  medium  sized  holdings,  but  they 
have  also  prepared  the  way  for  the  mortgaging  of  the  land  by  the  grant  of 
temporary'  credits  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  private  mortgages  and  by  the 
opening  of  bank  credits  for  farm  improvements.  The  Landschaft  and  the 
Bank  work  in  harmony.  The  more  the  number  of  mortgage  loans  made  by 
the  Landschaft  increases,  the  larger  the  number  of  the  bank's  customers 
becomes,  and,  again,  the  more  the  bank  becomes  a  local  institution  of  public 
utility  for  ever}-  part  of  the  province,  the  more  it  contributes  to  the  extension 
of  the  Landschaft.  The  bank  comes  into  close  contact  with  the  middle  class 
of  the  towns  and  of  the  countrv*  through  the  receipt  of  deposits  and  above 
all  through  its  sa\dngs  bank  founded  in  1909  and  thus  is  better  enabled  also 
to  grant,  besides  its  mortgage  loans  on  security  of  lettres  de  gage,  also  short 
term  personal  credit,  and  mortgage  credit,  by  means  of  which,  in  many 
cases,  when  the  loan  in  lettres  de  gage  does  not  suffice  to  pay  ofE  the  private 
mortgages,  the  mortgage  loan  of  the  Landschaft  is  alone  made  possible. 
This  affects  in  the  first  place  the  holdings  of  small  peasants,  a  large  number 
of  whom  have  still  to  be  won  over  to  the  Landschaft  and  there  is  no  question 
of  large  amounts,  which  could  not  be  immobilised  by  the  bank,  which  de- 
sires to  retain  the  power  of  realising  the  money  it  needs.  In  this  way,  the 
bank  has  laid  the  small  holdings  more  and  more  under  contribution  from 
year  to  year  and  has  endeavoured  to  induce  the  small  farmers  to  apply  for 
mortgage  loans  from  the  Landschaft.  The  following  table  reproduces  some 
figures  showing  the  work  of  the  bank,  in  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  applic- 
ations for  valuations,  the  information  service  and  the  collection  of  interest 
on  the  Landschaft' s  Loans. 
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Tabi,E  II.  —  Work  of  the  Bank  in  connection  with  the  Landschai^s 

Business. 


Applications 

for  Valuation  of 

Holdings  Accepted 


I,ess  than 
50  ha. 


above 
50  ha. 


ISt. 

April 

1908- 

ISt. 

Ai 

iril 

1909, 

65 

30 

ISt. 

" 

1909 

» 

1910 

182 

lOI 

ISt. 

» 

1910 

'• 

» 

1911 

270 

127 

1st. 

» 

1911 

'• 

- 

1912 

369 

159 

ist. 

" 

1912 

" 

1913 

343 

153 

ISt. 

" 

1913 

» 

» 

1914    ' 

440 

343 

Instances 
of  Inform- 
ation 
Supplied 


Collection  and  Payment  of 
Interest  on  I,oans  of  the 
I,andschaft  for  Amounts 


95 

283 

397 
528 
496 
783 


404 

2,317 

2,782 
4,202 

4.045 
6,460 


I.ess  than  '  More  than 


500  Marks 


Totkl 


Instances. 
Figures  not  Obtainable 


1      917 

710 

1.627 

2,169 

1,888 

3,357 

3,070 

1,387 

4.457 

5,794 

2,047 

7,841 

6,988 

2,441 

9.429 

(4)  In  connection  with  the  extension  of  the  Landschaft's  mortgage  loans 
to  small  and  medium  sized  holdings,  the  life  insurance  institute  founded  by 
the  Landschaft  in  1900  has  also  to  be  considered.  The  object  in  view  in 
founding  this  institute  was  the  relief  of  farm  land  from  encumbrances. 
This  object  justifies  the  substitution  of  the  insurance  of  life  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  loan  granted  by  the  Landschaft.  This  is  effected  as  follows  : 
the  annuities  to  be  paid  for  the  lettres  de  gage  may  be  invested  in  a  life  insur- 
ance policy  issued  by  the  Landschaft' s  life  insurance  institute.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  transfer  of  the  annuities  gives  the  life  insurance  institute  an 
effectual  means  for  concluding  a  large  number  of  life  insurance  contracts, 
on  the  other  hand,  however,  it  also  favours  the  extension  of  the  Landschaft' s 
mortgage  loans,  since  the  borrowers  have  at  the  same  time  an  opportunity 
of  insuring  their  lives  by  means  of  payment  of  the  annuities.  Also  the  life 
insurance  institute  helps  the  Landschaft  to  extend  its  mortgage  loan  business^ 
satisfying  the  need  of  land  credit  felt  by  the  owners  of  small  and  medium- 
sized  holdings  and  preparing  the  way  for  mortgage  loans  from  the 
Landschaft  by  accepting  second  mortgages  when  the  loan  to  be  received 
is  insufficient  to  extinguish  the  private  mortgages  already  existing.  The 
whole  organisation  of  the  life  insurance  institute  with  its  150  commiss- 
ioners and  itinerant  inspectors  who,  by  their  active  propaganda  and  with  the 
assistance  of  a  large  number  of  other  institutions  of  public  character  and  » 
public  utility,  have  introduced  and  spread  the  idea  of  life  insurance  above 
all  among  the  rural  population,  is  also  in  this  way  of  use  in  extending  the 
loan  business  of  the  Landschaft.  It  overcomes  in  the  first  place  the  re- 
pugnance of  a  large  part  of  the  population  to  the  payment  of  annuities,  by 
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showing  the  advantages  offered  by  the  possibility  of  insuring  a  hfe  by  merely 
paying  the  instalments  on  the  loans  received  from  the  Landschaft,  with 
no  further  expense.  With  the  help  of  the  bank  and  the  life  insvirance 
institute,  the  credit  organisation  of  the  Landschaft  is  decentralised  to  the 
utmost  and  enabled  to  satisfy,  with  a  single  central  bureau,  all  local  needs, 
by  which,  above  all,  the  small  landholders  benefit. 

IV.  —  The  results  of  the  work  of  the  East  Prussian  Landschaft  in  the 
field  of  land  credit  to  peasant  owners  are  shown  in  the  following  tables. 

To  the  increase  in  the  nimiber  of  holdings  which  have  received  loans 
and  the  increase  in  the  amount  represented  by  lettres  de  gage  since  1896, 
shown  in  Table  III,  all  the  classes  of  farms  of  difierent  area  have  contri- 
buted as  shown  in  Table  IV,  whilst  the  percentage  contributed  by  farms  of 
more  than  100  ha.  has  diminished,  that  contributed  by  the  smaller  farms 
(up  to  20  ha.  in  area)  has  constantly  increased  in  notable  degree.  An  in- 
crease may  also  be  observed,  with  some  fluctuations,  it  is  true,  in  the  case 
of  farms  of  from  20  to  50  ha.,  area,  and  in  that  of  those  of  from  50  to  100  ha. 
area  there  has  been  an  uninterrupted  increase  in  the  percentage  of  the 
amount  of  the  lettres  de  gage,  whilst  that  of  the  number  of  farms  mortgaged 
has  decreased  a  little,  in  spite  of  a  general  absolute  increase,  probably  due 
to  the  more  considerable  subdivision  of  the  holdings  of  this  class.  The 
high  percentage  of  the  amount  represented  by  lettres  de  gage  held  by  peas- 
ant landowners  is  also  seen  in  Table  V,  in  which  we  see  that  the  number  of 
small  loans  up  to  the  amount  of  10,000  mks.,  is  far  the  largest  and  shows 
a  considerable  increase. 


Table  III. 


Loans  Granted. 


Years 


Total  Number  of  Farms 
Receiving  Loans 


Total  Amount 
of  Lettres  de  Gage 


1896   :  10,889 

1901 13,562 

1904 '  14.436 

1907 ;  15,223 

1909 .  15,605 

1912 16,614 

1914 '  16.933 


307.834.725 

367.537.525 
394.598,275 

421,457.075 
440,191,400 
481,371,650 
505.432.125 
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Table  V.  — •  Classification  of  Loans  according  to  Amount. 


Loaiis  of  Loans  of  from      Ixans  of  from  Loans  of 

Year  \t/es&  than  10,000  10,000  to  50,000  to  100,000         More  than 

Mks.  50,000  Mks.  Jlks.  100,000  Mks. 


1901 I    7-°i^2  4,805  8S4  860 

1904 7.400  5,'  00  1,100  950 

1907  •  •  -  - 7,800  5,250  1,250  ^     950 

1909 7.9S5  5,556  1,046  1,018 

1912 8,366  6,056  1,090  1,102 

1914 8,481  6,160  1,192  1,100 


§  3.  The  sn^siAis  landschaft. 


The  credit  system  organised  by  the  Silesian  Landschaft  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  May  nth.,  1849  ^"^^  intended  to  provide  loans  on 
mortgage  for  those  farms  not  belonging  to  the  Land  Credit  Association  for 
Xobles'  Estates. 

The  limits  within  which  the  farms  were  entitled  to  mortgage  credit 
were  from  the  start  ample.  First  of  all  an  area  of  at  least  i  Prussian  arpent 
(or  o.25ha.)  of  land  fit  for  farming  was  required  and  the  minimum  value 
of  the  loan  was  20  thalers ;  then,  b}-  the  regulations  of  1S67,  a  net  \-ield  as 
estimated  for  purposes  of  the  land  tax  of  at  least  30  marks  was  required  and 
the  minimum  amount  of  the  loan  wasfixedat  150  marks.  Ini888,  this  minim- 
lun  amount  forthe  loan  was  reduced  to  100  marks,  and  In  1895  the  minimum 
for  the  net  ^ield  was  lowered  to  15  mks.  The  grant  of  loans  on  mortgages  to 
small  holdings,  often  subdivided,  was  then  favoured  by  the  decision  of  the 
year  1899,  according  to  which  "  several  holdings  belonging  to  the  same 
owner  and  forming  an  economic  whole,  when  one  cannot  be  shown  in  the 
cadastre  as  a  portion  of  the  other,  may  be  valued  and  mortgaged  as  a 
whole. ' '  This  provision  removes  a  difficulty  which  often  prevents  the 
grant  of  a  mortgage  loan,  since  the  xmion  in  the  cadastre  of  several 
independent  farms  variously  enctunbered  is  not  allowed  by  the  courts, 
as  the  result  might  be  a  confusion  of  the  mortgage  conditions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Landschaft,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  its  mortgage  loans, 
accepts  the  difficulties  that  may  be  involved  in  a  common  mortgage  on  several 
holdings  separated  in  consequence  of  an  auction  sale  of  the  mortgaged 
holdings  in  cases  of  bankruptcy,  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  prevented 
other  Landschaften  including  all  the  farms  mortgaged  in  a  single  contract. 
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The  increase  in  the  loans  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  facihty  of  their 
concession  was  made  possible  by  the  following  provisions.  In  1899^  the 
]\Ianager  of  the  Ivandschaft  received  the  right  to  grant  loans  up  to  the 
amount  of  20  times  the  net  yield,  as  estimated  for  purposes  of  the  land  tax, 
instead  of  to  15  times  ;  in  1909,  the  amount  was  raised  from  30  to  36  times, 
and  in  1914  to  40  times  this  net  yield,  and  in  this  latter  year  the  deductions 
made  for  working  expenses  and  farming  expenses  were  reduced  in  the  case 
of  holdings,  the  total  area  of  which  in  fields,  meadows,  pasture  land  and 
kitchen  gardens  was  not  above  6  ha.  In  addition,  the  grant  of  loans  was 
further  facilitated  as  a  result  of  the  resolution  of  1909,  by  which  the  bor- 
rower may  receive,  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  valuation,  registration, 
stamp  and  contract  duties,  the  supplementary  loan  in  money  up  to  10  %. 
of  the  nominal  value  of  the  loan  in  lettres  de  gage  at  first  intended  only  in 
part  or  entirely  to  make  up  the  difference  between  the  nominal  value  and 
the  market  price  of  the  lettres  de  gage  issued  by  the  Landschaft.  So  also 
the  decrease  in  the  annuities  to  be  paid  by  the  debtors  to  meet  the  working 
expenses,  from  Vio  %  ^o  V20  %  ^^  the  loan,  arranged  in  1901,  was  an 
advantage  for  the  peasant   owners  who  have  very  largely  profited  by  it. 

As  well  as  the  general  Board  of  Management  of  the  Landschaft,  the 
boards  of  theLandschaften  of  the  principalities  and  the  Landschaft  ofiicials- 
have  always  zealously  worked  for  the  extension  of  agricultural  loans  on 
mortgage  {Rustikalbeleihung).  The  General  Management  has  published  and 
largely  circulated  a  small  pamphlet  of  instructions  in  regard  to  the  util- 
isation of  the  agricultural  mortgage  loans  granted  by  the  Landschaft. 
The  Landrdte  (district  officers),  burgomasters,  agricultural  societies,  loan 
and  savings  banks  etc.  have  been  supplied  with  copies.  On  several  occasions 
the  contents  have  been  discussed  in  the  communal  assemblies. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  Silesian  Landschaft  through  the  grant  of 
mortgage  loans  to  peasant  landholders  are  shown  in  the  following  tables. 
The  number  of  peasants'  holdings  mortgaged  and  the  total  amount  of  the 
loans  in  lettres  de  gage  have  almost  doubled  since  1896  (Table  VI),  whilst 
the  credit  association  for  the  nobles'  estates  shows  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  estates  mortgaged  and  only  20  %  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  the  loans. 
Precisely  the  number  of  the  loans  granted  to  small  and  very  small  holdings 
have  above  all  increased  since  1905  (Tables  VII  and  VIII).  That  the  re- 
lative importance  of  this  increase  as  compared  with  that  of  the  loans  to 
larger  holdings  and  of  higher  amounts  is  not  striking  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
already  in  1905,  and  even  earlier,  the  proportion  of  the  loans  granted  by  the 
Silesian  Landschaft  to  small  landowners  and  peasants  was  enormously 
high,  so  that  it  was  recognised  in  1895,  when  the  subject  was  considered 
by  the  Government,  that  the  Silesian  Landschaft  had  made  large  advances 
to  the  peasant  landowners  by  means  of  mortgage  loans  and  peasant  property 
had  thus  been  able  to  make  great  progress. 
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Table  \T.  —  Loans  Granted  by  the  Siiesian  Lanssclmji. 


March  31st. 


Number  ot  Headings 


Incorpor- 
ated 


Incorpor- 
ated 


Total 


Amount  of  Loans  on  Land 


To  Holdings  To 

Not  Incorporated 

Incorporated  Holdings 


Mks. 


Mks. 


Total 
X3CS. 


1896 8,609  2,066 

1901 11,225  2,046 

1904 13,009  2,020 

1907 14,314  1^9*8 

1909 14.926  1.943 

1912 '5,996  1,888 

1914 16,258  1,885 


10,675  123,700,300  349,689,130  473.359,430 

13,271  158,464,200  370,447,065  528,911,265 

15,029  176,861,800  385,406,655   562,268,455 

16,302  199,969,050  398,168,275  598,137.325 

16,869  207,509,100  399,281,730  606,790,830 

17,884  220,118,950  411,262,340  631,381,290 

18,143  224.571,250   423,145,610  647,716,860 


Table  \'II.  —  Classification  of  Loans  according  to  Area  of  Holdings 

twt  Incorporated. 


Christmas 


Holdings  of  I,ess  than 
20  ha. 


Holdings  of   Area 
between  20  and  75  ha. 


Total 


Perccnta^ 
of  Total 
Number  Number 

of  Holdings 


Total 


Percentage 

of  Total 

Number 

of  Holding 


Holdings  of  More  than 
75  l>a- 

Total  Percentage 

^°*=^'  of  Total 

Number  Number 

of  Holdings 


1905  7,570 

I9<^'7  8,230 

1909  - 8,621 

1912  9,242 

1913  9,378 


56.2 
57-1 
57-4 
58.4 
58.7 


5,410 

5,675 
5.864 
6,068 
6,073 


40.1 

39-3 
39.1 

38.3 
38.0 


494 
515 

522 
519 
526 


3-7 
3.6 
3-5 

3-3 


Table  \T\1.  —  Classification  of  Loans  to  Holdings  not  Incorporated, 
According  to  their  Amount. 


Christmas 

Loans  of  Less  than 
10,000  Mks. 

Loans 
10.000 

of  between 
and    so.ooo 
Mks. 

Loans 
50,000 

of  between 
end    100,000 
Mks. 

Loans  of  More  than 
loo.ooo  Mks. 

1905     .     .     . 

7,962 

5,104 

318 

90 

1907    .     .     . 

8,041 

5,363 

317 

99 

1909    .     .     . 

8,909 

5,640 

356 

102 

I912    .     .     . 

9,126 

6,136 

434 

133 

I9I3    .     •     ' 

•    r                9,219 

r 

6,185 

434 

139 
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§  4.  The  new  west  Prussian  i,andschaft. 


The  Xew  West  Prussian  lyandschaft  was  founded  on  May  3rd.,  1861 
for  the  holdings  not  admitted  in  the  association  of  the  West  Prussian  lyand- 
schaft  (for  Nobles'  Estates)  in  the  districts  of  Marienwerder  and  Danzig. 

In  order  to  receive  a  loan,  the  value  of  the  farm  as  estimated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  valuation  of  the  Ivandschaft  must  be  at  least 
4,500  marks.  In  1896  the  limit  was  reduced  to  3,000  mks.  Since  1909  the 
holdings  situated  beyond  the  dikes  in  the  lower  plains  of  the  Vistula  and 
Nogat,  which  up  to  then  could  not  receive  loans,  can  be  mortgaged  for  an 
amount  of  25  times  the  net  yield  as  estimated  for  the  land  tax.  The 
limit  for  the  amount  of  the  loans  was  first  fixed  at  half  the  estim- 
ated value.  In  1873  it  was  raised  to  ^/g  ths.  in  the  case  of  holdings  of  a 
value  of  less  than  30,000  mks.  and  in  1896  to  ^/^  ths.  for  all  holdings  and, 
finally,  in  1900,  to  ^/g  rds.  of  the  estimated  value. 

This  Ivandschaft,  like  most  of  the  institutions  of  similar  character, 
took  the  net  yield  as  ascertained  for  purposes  of  the  land  tax  as  the  measure 
of  the  credit  to  be  granted.  The  amount  of  the  loan  might  at  first  be 
15  times  the  yield,  after  1883  18  times  for  holdingsof  an  estimated  value  of 
at  least  45,000  marks,  after  1896  22  times  for  all  holdings,  after  1900  25 
times  and  since  1909  it  may  be  30  times.  This  method  of  measuring 
the  amount  of  the  loan  is  rapid  and  inexpensive.  For  the  rest,  the  loans 
are  fixed  according  to  the  value  of  the  holdings  estimated  in  accordance 
with  the  lyandschaft's  principles  of  valuation.  In  1873  the  special  conditions 
of  small  holdings  were  mejt  by  the  introduction  of  essential  changes  in  the 
principles,  especially  by  the  subdivision  of  the  districts  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  soil,  the  introduction  of  amounts  to  supplement  the 
value  of  the  bare  soil,  and  the  taking  of  the  value  of  the  buildings  into 
consideration. 

Various  measures  were  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  burdens 
imposed  on  the  debtors.  Thus  in  1896  the  obligation  of  paying  i  %  of 
the  nominal  amount  of  the  mortgage  loan  as  contribution  to  the  working 
expenses,  at  the  moment  of  receiving  the  lettres  de  gage  was  abolished, 
as  was  also  in  1900  that  of  contributing  V4  %  to  the  costs  of  management. 
Another  facility  was  granted  the  landholders  in  1909  when  it  was 
decided  that  the  ^  %  hitherto  paid  for  2  years  as  contribution  to  the  work- 
ing expenses  and  then  for  eight  years  as  contribution  to  the  guarantee  fund, 
should  only  be  paid  for  the  first  two  years  as  contribution  to  the  working 
expenses  and  thea  for  four  years  as  contribution  to  the  guarantee  fund  and 
afterwards  collected   as  instalments  towards  the  repayment  of  the  loan. 

The  following  tables  show  the  progress  made  by  the  New  West  Prussian 
Ivandschaft.  Whilst  in  the  West  Prussian  Ivandschaft  the  number  of 
holdings  mortgaged  and  the  amount  of  the  loans  have  decreased  since  1896, 
in  the  New  West  Prussian  Ivandschaft  both  have  nearly  doubled  themselves 
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since  that  year  (Table  IX).  The  number  of  small  holdings  mortgaged, 
above  all  those  of  20  ha.  area,  and  of  areas  of  between  20  and  50  ha.  has 
increased  to  a  greater  extent  than  that  of  the  larger  holdings  (Table  X). 
We  may  also  observe  the  larger  number  of  loans  to  small  holdings,  and  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  small  loans  (Table  XI)  on  lettres  de  gage. 


Table  IX.  —  Loans  Granted  by  the  New  West  Prussian  Landschaft  {for 
Peasant  Holdings)  and  the  West  Prussian  Landschaft  {for  Nobles' 
Estates) . 


1896 
1901 
1904 
1907 
1909 
1912 
1914 


Number  of  Holdings 
Mortgaged  to  the 


Amount  of  I,oass  Granted 
by  the 


New  West 
Prussian 
land- 
schaft 

West 
Prussian 

land- 
schaft 

1 
5,661 

6,656 

859 

7,821 

808 

8,833 

719 

9,604 

693 

10,931 

653 

11,865 

640 

Total 


New  West 

Prussian 

I,andschaft 


West  Piussian 
Landschaft 


j         Marks  Marks  Marks 

101,617,670  143,757,880  249,373.550 

7,515    117.777,090  135,901,055  253,677,145 

8,629    152,896,810  136,667,085  289,563,895 

9,552    172,412,970  127,067,355  299,480,325 

10,297    186,278,210  124,394,005  310,672,215 

11,584    215,571,710  128,037,775  343,609,485 

12,505    244,199,280  132,707,830  376,907,110 


Table  X.  — ■  Classification  of  the  Number  of  Loans  Granted 
by  the  New  West  Prussian  Landschaft,  according  to  the  Area  of  the  Holdings. 


Holdings  of  less 
than  :o  ha. 

Holdings  of  between 
20  and  50  ha. 

Holdings 
50  and 

of  between 
100  ha. 

Holdings 
than 

of  more 
[oo  ha. 

Year 

Total 
Number 

Per 

centage 

of  total 

Number  of 

Holdings 

T6tal 
Number 

Per- 
centage 
of  toUl 
Number  of 
Holdings 

Total 
Number 

Per- 

'    centage 

of  toUl 

Number  of 

Holdings 

Total 
Number 

Per- 
centage 
of  total 
Number  of 
Holdings 

1905.    .     .     . 

l9i4(E3tiin- 
ated  Figures; 

3,160 
4,650 

38.3 
39.2 

3,368 
5.000 

i 
40.9 

42.1 

1,179 
1,700 

14-3 
14-3 

540 
515 

6.5 
4-4 
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Table  XI.  —  Classification  of  Loans  Granted 
hy  the  New  West  Prussian  Landschajt  according  to  their  Amount. 


Loans  of  between 

Loans  of  between  |  Loans  of  between 

Loans  of  more 

Year 

than  6,000  marks 

6,000  and 
15,000  marks 

15,000  and 
30,000  marks 

30,000  and 
60,000  marks 

than  60,000 
marks 

1896.    .     .     . 

1,649 

2,319 

893 

483 

317 

1901 

2,101 

2,617 

1,074 

530 

334 

1904 

2,427 

2,814 

1,381 

718 

481 

1906 

2,636 

3,008 

1,562 

850 

514 

1 91 4     (Estim- 
ated Figures) 

3,636 

3,908 

2,462 

1,150 

709 

Below  10,000 
marks 

Between  10,000 
and  50,000  marks 

BetweeE  50,000 

and 
100,000  marks 

Above 
100,000  marks 

1914 

6,035 

4,726 

774 

330 

{To  he  Continued) 
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CANADA. 


Agricultural  credit  in*  briiish  Columbia.  —  From  a  note  in 
the  June  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of  AgricuUure  (London)  we 
extract  the  following  information  relating  to  the  provisions  for  the  granting 
of  loans  to  agriculturists  which  are  made  in  the  "  Agricviltural  Act,  1915  " 
of  the  province  of  British  Columbia. 

The  Act  establishes  an  Agricultural  Credit  Commission  with  power 
to  purchase,  let  and  deal  in  real  and  personal  property  and  to  grant  loans  on 
the  security  of  mortgages  for  the  following  purposes  :  (i)  the  acquisition  of 
land  for  agricultural  purposes  ;  (2)  adaptation  of  agricultural  land,  or  ; 
{3)  any  purp-ose  calculated  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  agricul- 
tural land. 

The  loans  may  be  made  only  against  first  mortgages  on  surveyed  agri- 
cultural land  in  the  province,  on  the  basis  of  valuations  carried  out  by  a  De- 
partment of  Appraisal  and  Valuation  to  be  established  by  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Commission.  In  granting  the  loans  the  Commission  must  take  into 
consideration  :  (i)  the  ascertained  value  of  the  property  ;  {2)  the  ability 
of  the  borrower  to  make  a  1i\nng  for  himself  and  his  family  after  the  expend- 
iture of  the  loan  ;  (3)  whether  the  loan  will  be  of  economic  benefit  to  the 
borrower.  No  loan  may  exceed  60  per  cent,  of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
security  nor  may  any  loan  be  made  for  more  than  /2,ooo  (ap])roximately) 
in  the  case  of  individuals,  though  this  amount  may  be  exceeded  in  certain 
instances  in  the  case  of  associations.  I^ans  may  be  paid  in  instalments 
as  the  productive  work  for  which  the  loan  is  required  proceeds. 

With  regard  to  repa\'ment,  loans  may  be  :  (i)  long-dated  (repayable 
in  20,  30  or  36  ^2  y^^^s) ;  (2)  short-dated  (from  3  to  10  years)  ;  (3)  for  a  single 
season  (repayable  within  12  months) .  The  rate  of  interest  is  to  be  fixed  from 
time  to  time  on  the  basis  of  not  more  than  i  per  cent,  above  the  rate  actually 
paid  by  the  Commission  on  funds  raised  by  them  for  their  own  purposes. 

If  the  loan  or  interest  remain  impaid,  or  if  the  loan  is  not  applied  for  the 
specified  purpose,  or  not  expended  carefully  and  economically  v\-ithin  a 
reasonable  time,  or  if  agreements  are  not  observed,  the  Commission  may 
refuse  further  instalments  and  may  recover  advances  made  by  entering 
upon  and  taking  possession  of  the  security. 
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SPAIN. 


Loans  on  pIvEdge  of  agricui.turat<  produce  instituted  by  the 
EiCKE  savings  BANK.  —  With  the  object  of  combating  usiirj^  and  solving 
the  problem  of  agricultural  credit,  in  one  of  its  most  complex  and  difficult 
forms,  that  is,  for  small  tenant  farmers  and  even  for  small  landowners, 
the  Savings  Bank  and  Pawn  Institute  of  Elche  (Province  of  Alicante) 
has  recently  included  among  its  operations  the  grant  of  loans  on  pledge 
of  grain,  vegetables  and  fruit. 

The  fact  in  itself  is  specially  important,  first  of  all,  because  to  our  know- 
ledge it  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  system  of  agricultural  pledge  in  Spain. 
And  then,  if  the  example  is  followed  by  similar  institutions  in  the  coiintry, 
the  poorer  peasants,  who  have,  besidest  heir  personal  security,  —  which  is 
seldom  accepted  alone,  — •  only  the  fruit  of  their  labour  to  offer  in  return  for 
the  credit  which  is  frequently  necessary  for  their  work,  will  no  longer  be 
compelled  to  borrovv"  on  ruinous  conditions  from  professional  money 
lenders. 

The  form  of  contract  adopted  by  the  Elche  savings  bank  for  this  special 
purpose  is  not  as  perfect  as  that  in  use  in  other  countries  ;  let  us,  however, 
remark  that,  whilst  in  those  countries  this  special  form  of  credit  is  protected 
and  regulated  by  legislative  provisions,  the  savings  bank  in  question  has 
decided  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Code  in  regard  to  pledge 
generally,  as  up  to  the  present  no  other  legal  provision  has  been  made  in 
Spain. 

An  examination  of  the  operations  of  credit  on  pledge  of  agricultural 
produce  conducted  by  this  savings  bank  shows  that  they  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes  : 

(i)  When  the  borrower  consigns  the  pledge  to  the  bank  as  security  ; 

(2)  When  the  pledge  remains  on  a  farm  of  the  borrowers  ; 

(3)  When  it  remains  on  a  rented  farm. 

In  the  first  case  the  pledge  is  given  directly.  In  the  second,  the  farm 
on  which  the  produce  remains  is  mortgaged,  and  the  mortgage  is  cancelled 
when  the  pledge  comes  into  the  possession  of  the  bank.  In  the  third  case, 
instead  of  a  mortgage,  the  bank  accepts  the  personal  security  of  two  rate- 
payers in  the  municipality,  until  the  produce  comes  into   its  possession. 

In  all  three  cases,  the  amount  of  the  loans  is  limited  to  from  10  to  100 
pesetas  ;  they  are  granted  for  three  months  from  date  of  delivery  of  the  pro- 
duce at  the  rate  of  6  %  per  ann.,  plus  i  %  for  storage  and  maintenance. 

The  produce  given  in  pledge  in  the  second  and  third  cases  must  be  con- 
signed within  the  term  of  9  months  from  date  of  conclusion  of  contract. 
If  accidental  circumstances,  amply  justifiable  in  themselves,  do  not  permit 
of  this,  the  rate  of  interest  will  be  raised  from  6  to  8  %  or  the  loan  will  be 
called  in. 
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The  bank  is  not  responsible  for  losses  through  fire  or  other  losses  due  to 
unforeseen  accidents  or  intrinsic  defects  in  the  produce  pleaged ;  but,  to 
prevent  damage  to  the  grain  from  certain  insects,  it  undertakes  to  emplo> 
every  means  possible  against  them. 

The  produce  not  redeemed  at  the  proper  time  will  be  sold  by  public 
auction  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Lists  of  the  produce  will  be  published 
in  advance  and  the  borrower  ma}-  still  redeem  it  up  to  twelve  o'  clock  on  the 
day  before  that  fixed  for  the  sale. 

From  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  each  lot  deduction  will  be  made  of 
the  capital  lent  on  security  of  it,  together  with  interest  and  the  costs  of  the 
auction  ;  the  party  concerned  may  withdraw  the  balance  within  three  years, 
on  surrender  of  the  pledge  certificate. 

These  are  in  outline  the  provisions  by  which  the  Elche  savings  bank 
has  been  guided  in  attempting  the  introduction  of  the  S3"stcm  of  credit  on 
pledge  of  agricultural  produce. 


UNITED  STATES. 


Farm  credit  in  kans.vs.  —  In  the  American  Economic  Review  for 
March,  1915,  Mr.  George  E.  Putnam  of  the  University  of  Kansas  describes 
the  results  of  an  enquiry  into  the  rural  credit  situation  in  that  state  carried 
cut  by  the  University  early  in  1914. 

The  enquiry  was  conducted  b}'  correspondence.  Schedules  of  questions 
were  sent  to  bankers,  farmers  and  merchants  in  each  of  the  105  counties, 
an  attempt  being  made  to  secure  replies  in  each  case  from  the  county 
town  and  from  at  least  one  rural  district  in  the  county.  Replies  were  re- 
ceived from  at  least  one  banker  and  one  farmer  in  each  count}',  and,  in  all, 
replies  were  received  from  179  bankers,  122  farmers  and  80  merchants. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  enquiry  has  brought  to  light  any  new  fact  of 
importance,  but  the  results  are  interesting  as  showing  the  close  relation  be- 
tween the  nature  of  the  security  which  the  farmer  offers  and  the  rate  of  in- 
terest charged  him  for  loans.  The  information  collected  relates  to  both  land 
mortgage  loans  and  personal  loans. 

The  interest  on  mortgage  loans  varies,  as  one  passes  from  east  to  west 
through  Elansas,  from  6  to  10  per  cent.  In  the  table  below  particulars  as 
to  the  prevailing  rates  are  showTi  together  with  other  particulars  extracted 
from  Volume  YI  of  the  Thirteenth  Census. 
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Table  I.  —  Morts'a'Je  Loans. 


In  the  table  the  rates  under  lo  per  cent,  include  agents'  commissions. 
In  the  eastern  half  of  the  state,  for  example,  life  insurance  companies  lend 
at  nominal  rates  of  5  and  5  ''2  per  cent.,  but  the  commission  charged  by  the 
local  agent  who  effects  the  loan  adds  at  least  one  per  cent,  to  this  rate.  Banks 
and  mortgage  companies  seldom  lend  in  any  part  of  the  state  at  less  than  6 
per  cent.,  but  the  commission  on  loans  from  these  institutions  is  less  than  in 
the  case  of  life  insurance  companies.  In  addition  to  commission  the  borrower 
has  to  bear  the  cost  of  proving  a  clear  title  to  his  land,  and  he  usually 
has  to  pay  also  recording  fees,  notary  fees  and  charges  for  inspecting  the 
property. 

Mortgage  loans  are  generally  made  for  a  term  of  five  years.  In  the 
western  counties  shorter  terms  are  common,  but  in  these  counties  bankers 
and  other  investors  avoid  mortgage  loans  and  show  a  decided  preference  for 
chattel  mortgages  and  promissory  notes. 

Short  term  loans  either  on  the  security  of  the  integrity  of  the  borrower 
or  on  chattel  mortgages  are  made  b)^  bank?  and  merchants,  generally,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  three  or  six  months.  In  recent  years  it  has  become 
the  practice  to  renew  such  loans  at  maturity.  The  merchants  furnish  credit 
to  the  farmer  either  b}' allowing  him  book  credit  or  by  accepting  his  note. 
All  notes  of  this  kind  are  made  pa^^able  in  the  autumn  soon  after  the  crop 
has  been  harvested.  Payment  for  heav}^  machinery  is  sometimes  extend- 
ed over  two  years,  and  in  this  case  the  farmer  pays  a  part  of  his  note  after 
the  first  crop  is  harvested  and  gives  another  note,  payable  after  the  following 
year's  harvest,  for  the  balance.  According  to  the  merchants  themselves 
not  more  than  25  or  30  per  cent,  of  their  sales  are  for  cash. 

The  prevailing  rates  of  interest  on  short  term  loans,  together  with  some 
information  as  to  the  agricultural  development  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
state,  are  shown  in  Table  II. 
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Table  11 

—  ShoH  Term 

iMans. 

,-H(>in^:                     •'.'  ■^:'''    ■ 

-r:f  ^i-br                                      '    '    '                '" 

'iio  dl  cohnties    '   ■                 ' 

,    *   ,    ,       ,                         .':      ,     ^ . ^ —  i 

Rate  - 

0* 

inteKst 

Per  cent.        '        Per  cent. 
'  of  total                   of  total 
farm  acreage       number  of  cattle 

Per  cent- 
of  total  value 

Hftslcm 

Western            total       f 

of  implemeats 
and    machinery 

6 

—                   6 

7-8 

3-3 

4-1 

5-3 

39 

2                    41 

8 

41-7 

51-4 

50.6 

M 

i6           "      30 

8-10 

32.0 

31-4 

313 

— 

2S                  28 

10 

22.S 

12.7 

12.5 

The  rates  given  above  are  slightly  below  the  actual  rates  paid  by- 
borrowers,  for  in  practice  the  interest  is  deducted  in  advance  from  the 
amount  of    the    loan. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  western  counties  where  the  highest  interest 
is  charged  make  a  poor  showing  with  respect  botli  to  cattle  and  to  imple- 
ments and  machmery. 

•  One  of  the  questions  asked  of  correspondents  was  whether  they  con- 
sidered existing  rates  too  high.  In  the  46  counties  in  the  western.half  of  the 
state  bankers  were  evenly  divided  in  their  opinion,  while  four  out  of  five  of 
the  fajmers  who  replied  were  completely  dissatisfied  with  existing  rates. 
In  the  eastern  half  of  the  state  the  farmers  appear  to  be  satisfied,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  majority  of  the  shareholders  in  many  of  the  country  banks 
are  farmers,  and  they,  naturally,  have  no  interest  in  seeking  to  reduce  rates. 
Nor  does  the  transient  farmer  who  is  really  speculating  in  land  values, 
\^ish  to  see  rates  reduced,  as  his  object  usually  is  to  accumulate  a  surplus, 
retire  from  the  country  into  the  town,  and  become  a  lender  in  his  turn. 
It  was  noted,  too,  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry,  that  a  good  many  of  the 
farmers  seemed  to  be  indifferent  as  to  what  rates  they  were  paying  pro\'ided 
that  loans  could  be  obtained. 

American  farmers  are  given  to  complaining  that  they  are  compelled 
to  pay  higher  interest  rates  than  traders  or  manufacturers.  As  far  as  mort- 
gage credit  is  concerned  the  complaint  is  unfounded  in  Kansas,  where  the 
evidence  shows  that  the  rate  on  city  real  estate  loans  is  higher  by  from  ^4 
to  2  per  cent,  than  the  rate  on  farm  mortgage  loans.  About  one  third  of  the 
banks  which  reported  gUve  the  rate  to  merchants  for  short  term  loans  as 
slightly  lower  than  the  rate  to  farmers,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  difference 
is  small.  Where  the  farmer  paid  8  per  cent,  the  merchant  is  reported  to 
pay  from  7  to  8  per  cent. 

The  question  of  the  increase  in  tenancy  is  invariably  brought  fon^ard 
whenever  the  subject  of  credit  for  agriculture  is  under  discussion  in  the 
United  States.    It  is  noted  by  the  writer  in  the  Economic  Reiieiv  that  while 
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land  values  cire  so  high  that  land  yielding  $  3  an  acre  often  sells  for  more  than 
100  dollars  an  acre,  a  farmer  who  wished  to  become  an  owner  on  borro\\'«d 
capital  would  have  to  pay  an  interest  rate  of  6  per  cent.,  which  would  be  in- 
creased by  supplemeutarj^  charges  to  7  per  cent.  Obviously'  there  is  no 
inducement  for  a  working  farmer  to  purchase  a  farm,  with  the  result  that  the 
percentage  of  farms  in  Kansas  operated  by  tenants  has  increased  from  one 
census  to  another  as  follows  : 


1880 16.3  per  cent. 

1890 28.2  »     )> 

1900 35.2  »     »     ^ 

1910 36.8  ;)      » 


Another  of  the  questions  asked  in  the  enciuiry  was  :  "  What  }>ercentage 
of  farmers,  in  3^our  opinion,  would  be  willing  to  form  co-operative  credit 
associations?  "  In  reply,  36  farmers  expressed  the  opinion  that  no  farmers 
would  be  found  to  form  such  associations,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  no 
farmer  could  give  a  lien  on  his  propert}^  for  the  collective  benefit  of  any  group 
of  persons  ;  52  farmers  had  never  heard  the  question  discussed  and  declared 
themselves  unable  to  give  an  opinion  ;  34  gave  estimates  which  varied  from 
2  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  of  their  acquaintance.  Evidently 
in  Kansas  the  co-operative  spirit  is  as  yet  but  little  developed. 

Whether,  however,  the  cause  be  the  badness  of  the  farming  in  Kansas 
or  the  wickedness  of  the  bankers  there,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  rates  upon 
loans,  whether  for  short  or  for  long  terms,  seem  to  be  too  high  to  leave  the 
farmer  a  sufficient  return  for  his  labour.  Certainly,  if  it  is  intended  to  en- 
courage farm  ownership  and  discourage  renting  it  will  be  necessary  to  find 
some  method  of  pro\Hding  the  necessary  capital  at  considerably  less  than  6 
per  cent. 


GREAT  BRETaIX  x\ND  IREIvAND. 


Credit  for  land  im^'rovement  in  great  BRirAiv.  —  The  following 
figures,  showing  the  .amount  of  loans  granted  in  Gi-eat  Britain  in  each  year 
from  1911  to  1914  tor  improvements  under  the  various  Drainage  and  Land 
Improvement  Acts,  together  with  the  total  amounts  advanced  since  the 
earliest  of  these  Acts  (The  Public  Money  Drainage  Act,  1846)  came  into 
operation,  are  taken  from  Part  II  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture of  Proceedings  under  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Acts,  1908 
and  1910,  the  Universities  and  College  Estates  Acts,  etc.,  for  the  year  1914. 
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I^urpose  of  t^iau 


Period 

1847  to  1914 


Diainage   .    .    ...    .    .    ;    .    .    . '■  4,208            2,195             99^           i;687        9/'36,o63 

Farm  Buildings  .   .        .....  42,696          19,668        34,409         26,280         5,622,965 

Labourers'  Cottages   ......  20,948          19,564       31,122         37,126         1,460,426 

Mansion  Houses,  etc 6,636           3,082         4.977          9,995           961,173 

Fencing  and  Bmbankment  .   .    .  ■  2,123 

Roadr    .    .        4,421 

Clearing  and  Redaniation    ...  — 

Planting .\  i,   .  !  276 

Subscription  to  Railways ....  i  .000 

Water  Supply  ...            ....  6,804            7,158        16,999           7.825            175,653 

Other  Improretnent? 12,493          23,216        12,732         12,894             393,121 

Total   .    .    .  101,695          77,990     104,24'       102,277       18,773,928 


494 

1,568 

262 

484,574 

2.305 

1.329 

5,208 

252,733 

— 

— 

500 

147.072 

308 

120 

500 

109,475 

— 

— 

— 

130,673 

The  Report  quoted  contains  also  the  figures  for  the  periods  1847  ^^  1872 
and  1873  to  188S,  .ind  for  each  year  from  1883,  but  these  have  already  been 
reproduced  in  this  Bulletin.  They  will  be  found  in  the  issue  of  May  1911, 
appended  to  an  article  entitled  "  Credit  Facilities  for  I^and  Improvement 
in  Great  Britain,  "  in  which  the  provisions  of  the  various  acts  in  question 
ire  outlined. 


ITALY. 

"  Feder.\zione  per  ilcredito  agrario  nell'umbria  "  XEL  1914.  - 
Ivaw  no  7  of  Jamiar>'  2nd.,  1910  on  Agricultural  Credit  in  Marche  and 
Umbria  (i)  instituted  in  each  of  these  regions  a  Federation  of  agricultural 
banks  and  institutes  for  rediscounting  (savings  banks  and  co-operative 
banks),  as  a  voluntary  association.  These  Federations  have  to  administer 
the  fmids  assigned  by  the  same  law  for  operations  of  Agricultural  Credit, 
amounting  as  we  know  to  700,000  frs.  for  ^[arche  and  400,000  fr.  for 
Umbria. 

They  have  especially  to  provide  the  capital  for  agricultural  banks  and 
tem]Torarily  invest  the  funds  not  yet  utilised  for  the  purpose. 

(i)  In  regard  to   the  system  of  agricultural  credit    in    Marche  and    Unibria,    see    the 
article  in  the  number  of  this  Bulletin  for  June,  191 5. 


no  INFORMATION  RELATING   TO    CKEUIT 


The  Umbrian  Federation  has  recently  published  its  report  for  the  year 
1914  (i),  from  which  it  appears  that  on  December  31st.  of  that  3'ear,  there 
were  14  agricultural  banks  that  had  l)een  founded  in  the  region  and  were 
recognised  by  the  law\  Of  these  ten  had  granted  subventions  in  the  form  of 
bills  for  a  total  amount  of  74,354  frs.  (against  28,543  frs.  granted  by  5  banks 
in  1913),  that  is  to  say,  38,999  frs.  for  purchase  of  manure,  27,435  frs.  for 
purchase  of  live  and  dead  stock,  7,085  frs.  for  farming  expenses  and  835 frs. 
for  expenses  in  connection  with  the  harvest.  The  Federation  closed  its 
account  swith  a  profit  of  6,907  frs. 

The  report  ends  with  the  following  desires,  which  it  was  decided  at  an 
important  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  various  agricultural  instit- 
utions of  the  region,  held  at  Perugia,  on  Febiuary  21st.  last,  should  be 
submitted  to  the  ^Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industr}-  and  Commerce: 

(i)  that,  in  the  new  arrangements  for  agricultural  credit,  there  should 
be  included  the  constitution  of  a  Cent/al  Redisooun'.  Bank  for  the  agricirltur- 
al  Banks  and  Associations  of  the  region,  the  initial  capital  of  which  could 
be  formed  out  of  the  fund  accumulated  and  to  be  accumulated  by  the  F'^ed- 
eration  for  Agricultural  Credit  and  any  eventual  balance  from  the 
amount  of  400,000  frs.  assigned  by  thelaw  of  January'  2nd.,  1910  and  might 
be  in  due  course  completed  by  means  of  other  contributions  ; 

(2)  that,  among  the  amendments  to  be  made  in  the  law  should  be 
included  the  modification  of  the  rate  of  interest  both  for  discount  and  redis- 
count, according  to  the  variations  in  the  official  rate  of  discount,  and  that 
the  rate  fixed  according  to  article  9  of  the  above  law  should  be  abolished  ; 

(3)  that  the  provisions  for  the  grant  of  loans  should  be  simplified. 


(i)  See :   Fedeiazione  per  il  credito  agrario  neU'Umbria  :    Relazione  del  Consiglio    fe- 
derale  per  I'esercizio   1914.  Perugia,  Bennvicci,  1915. 


Part  IV:  Miscellaneous 


AUSTRIA. 


FAR:M  tenancy  contracts  in  southern  AUSTRIA  {Continued) 


§  3.  Dalmatia. 

^OT-I"^OI   i"    ■■'"■ 

Dalmatia,  the  southernmost  province  of  Austria,  is  a  long  strip  of  land 
along  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  bounded  on  the  North  by  Croatia, 
on  the  East  by  Bosnia,  Herzegovina  and  Montenegro  and  on  the  South 
by  Montenegro.  The  northernmost  point  is  the  little  island  of  San 
Gregorio,  North  of  the  island  of  Arbe,  lying  between  the  Channels  of 
Quarnerolo  and  Morlacca  ;  the  southernmost  is  Spizza,  ceded  to  Austria, 
by  Turkey  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin  of 
1878.  Dalmatia  has  an  area  of  12,835  square  kilometres  and  the  population 
was  in  191 1  642,810,  inhabiting  129,000  houses  in  86  communes  and  861 
fractions  of  communes.  Of  the  population,  86.12  %  were  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, 4.58  %  in  industry  and  mining,  4.08  %  in  trade,  and 5.22  ^^  were 
employ  ees  in  the  Government  service  or  soldiers,  belonged  to  the  profess- 
ional classes  or  else  had  no  occupation. 

The  Dalmatian  population  derives  its  means  of  subsistence  from 
the  sea,  as  seamen,  or  from  industries  connected  with  shipping,  fishing 
(especially  on  the  islands),  the  cultivation  of  olives,  vines  and  grain. 
The  productive  soil  of  Dalmatia  may  be  divided  as  follows  :  137,238  ha. 
grain  land,  81,853  ha.  vineyards,  37,024  ha.  orchards  and  vegetable 
gardens,  10,492  ha.  meadows,  593,900  ha.  grazing  ground,  13,383  ha. 
productive  marsh  land,  381,672  ha.  forests,  (31,992  ha.  being  oHve  groves 
and  53  ha.  chestnut  woods).  Of  all  the  Austrian  provinces,  Dalmatia 
has  the  largest  proportion  of  grazing  ground  (46,28  %)  and,  ^nth 
the  exception  of  the  littoral,  the  largest  proportion  of  land  cvdtivated 
with  vines    (6.38   %)   and    vegetables     (2.89  %)    and    the    smallest    of 
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that  cultivated  with  grain  (10.69  %)  ^^^  ^s  meadows  (0.82  %).  The 
forests  of  Dalmatia  are  now  reduced  to  insignificance  in  comparison  with 
what  they  used  to  be  and  their  value  is  small;  thus  a  source  of  revenue 
has  gradually  disappeared  which,  formerlj^,  rendered  the  country  really  rich. 
The  forests  of  Dalmatia  in  1910  covered  381,678  ha.  or  29.7  %  of  the 
entire  area.  The  warm  climate  favours  the  cultivation  of  southern  fruits  and 
vines.  The  wine  produced  in  1912  was  388,^000  hectolitres;  and  the  best  wines 
are  the  Malvasia  of  Ragusa,  theMoscato,  of  Almissa  andMacarsca  and  the 
wine  of  I/issa.  Viticulture  has  developed  largely  in  recent  years;  red  Dalmatian 
wine  is  exported  in  large  quantities  to  France,  where  it  is  mixed  with  French 
wine  to  make  clarets.  Table  grapes  in  1912  were  produced  to  the  amount 
of  28,114  quintals,  figs  to  that  of  60,609  quintals,,  chestnuts  to  that  of  3,212 
quintals,  olives  to  that  of  44,657  quintals  and  almonds  to  that  of  20,255 
quintals.  The  wheat  produced  in  1912  was  334,311  quintals,  the  rye  49,312 
quintals,  the  barley  188,325  quintals,  the  oats  18,921  quintals,  the  maize 
504,895  quintals,  while  the  potato  crop  was  372,263  quintals  and  that  of 
tobacco  27,632  quintals. 

According  to  the  livestock  census  of  1910,  Dalmatia  had  26,520  horses, 
104,716  oxen,  254,896  goats  (as  regards  the  number  of  its  goats  Dal- 
matia came  second  to  Bosnia,  which  had  406,362),  70,849  pigs,  1,027,747 
sheep  and  28,268  asses.  The  production  of  cocoons  is  small  and  not  more 
than  260  quintals. 

The  fisheries  brought  into  the  country  in  the  season  of  1911-1912, 
about  10,500,000  crowns,  half  of  which  was  made  by  fishermen  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy  and  half  by  those  of  the  country,  fishing  off  the 
Dalmatian  shores  (i). 

After  these  general  remarks  in  regard  to  the  nature,  population,  agri- 
culture and  wealth  of  the  country,  we  shall  go  on  to  consider  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  farm  tenancy  contract  in  Dalmatia. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  shall  group  our  observations  under  three 
heads,  in  doing  which  we  shall  not  be  merely  guided  by  geographical  reasons 
but  b3^  the  special  circumstances  to  which  the  peculiarities  of  the  system 
of  contracts  in  the  different  areas  are  due. 


A.  —  Northern  Portion. 

There  is  nothing  in  common  between  the  farm  tenancy  contract 
in  Dalmatia  and  that  in  use  in  the  provinces  with  which  we  have  been  so 
far  concerned.  The  only  resemblance  is  that  also  in  Dalmatia  the  produce 
is  divided.  Further,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Dalmatian  farm  ten- 
ancy contract  is  not  an  institution  of  a  single  form,  but  its  forms  are  various, 
differing  according  to  their  origin  and  their  purpose.    Geographically,  we 

(i)  See:  Oesterreichisches  Statistickes  Handbuch,  1912;  Vienna,  1913,  Herolds  Sohn  and 
StatisHsches  Jahrbuch  des  K  .K.  A  ckerbauministeriums  fiir  das  Jahr,  1913,  Vienna,  1914, 
Hof  und  Stuatsdruckerei. 
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must  consider  Northern  Dalmatia  apart  from  the  territory  of  the  for- 
mer republic  of  Ragusa  and  the  district  of  Cattaro.  Northern  Dahnatia 
itself  may  be,  as  regards  farm  tenancies,  divided  into  three  regions,  the 
first  the  coast  region,  the  second  a  strip  of  land  in  the  interior  and  the 
third  the  Dalmatian  districts  bordering  on  Bosnia.  It  is,  however,  not  poss- 
ible to  assign  to  these  regions  geographical  limits,  as  everj^where  one  sy- 
stem passes  into  another.  Even  the  Dalmatian  islands  possess  their  own 
quite  special  institutions 

The  principal  characteristics  of  the  Dalmatian  farm  tenancy  contract 
are  that  the"  landlord  gives  the  tenant  uncultivated  land  ;  the  latter  clears 
and  plants  it.  The  ^-ield  is  equally  divided,  but  often  also  the  division  is 
made  differently  so  that  the  landlord  receives  only  a  third,  a  fourth  or 
even  only  one  seventh ;  the  rest  is  the  tenant's.  Equal  division  is  very  rare 
under  this  form  of  contract  and  we  only  find  it  when  the  tenant  receives 
land  already  prepared  for. cultivation.  The  contract  lasts  for  the  life  of 
the  plant,  in  the  case  of  viney^ards  twenty  or  fifty  y^ars  or  even  longer, 
in  that  of  grain  farms  for  a  single  year. 

By  the  side  of  this  fundamental  type  of  contract,  we  find  also  that 
of  metayage ;  in  the  mountain  regions  the  voneyards  are  cultivated  by  the 
landlord,  while  the  arable  land  is  assigned  to  tenants. 

It  is  very  important  to  observe  that  the  Dalmatian  tenants,  in  contrast 
with  those  of  Friuli,  are  almost  all  small  holders  and  we  find  everywhere 
an  alarming  deficiency  of  labourers. 

From  the  legal  point  of  view,  we  may  say  that  the  Dalmatian  farm  ten- 
ancy contract  is  not  considered  in  the  Austrian  Ci\'il  Code,  owing  to  the  fact 
that,  at  the  time  the  Code  came  into  force,  Dalmatia  was  not  yet  subject 
to  Austria. 

The  peculiarities  of  these  contracts  are  not  so  much  the  effect  of  legal 
influences,  which,  however,  have  been  of  considerable  importance.,  but 
chiefly  of  the  kind  of  crops  cultivated  in  the  district,  that  is  to  say  of  causes 
above  all  of  economic  character  ;  consequenth ,  we  must  consider  the 
various  agricultural  regions  into  which  the  country  may  be  divided  and 
group  the  various  districts  on  the  basis  of  the  above  elements. 

Let  us  commence  with  the  North  of  Dalmatia,  from  the  city^  of  Nona  to 
that  of  Zara.  Here  the  tenants  are  generally  small  landholders  and  many 
of  them  again  have  tenants  under  them. 

Generally  the  tenant  must  give  the  landlord  the  seventh  part  of  the 
vineyard  produce  and  a  quarter  of  the  grain;  if,  however,  the  landlord 
supplies  the  seed  and  manure  for  the  grain,  the  produce  is  divided  equally. 

In  the  territory  of  Nona,  the  tenant's  right  is  rarely  registered  in  the 
land  books,  because,  the  grain  farms  are  of  greater  importance  there  than 
the  viney^ards,  and  for  them  the  contract  only  lasts  one  year,  that  is  the 
life  of  the  plant ;  another  reason  why  the  tenant's  right  is  not  registered  is 
that  farm  improvements  are  not  of  great  importance  here.  All  the  same  the 
tenants  often  consider  themselves  as  proprietors  and  sell  their  tenancy 
rights  (the  right  of  cultivating  and  improving  the  farms)  even  without  the 
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consent  of  the  landlord.  In  case  of  cancellation  of  contract,  the  tenant  is 
usually  compensated  for  improvements. 

To  the  south  of  Zara,  as  far  as  Zaravecchia  and  Vrana  along  the  coast 
above  all  at  San  Cassiano,  San  Filippo  e  Giacomo,  Zaravecchia  and  Jan- 
kolovica,  there  are  special  uses  with  regard  to  the  term  of  contract,  and  here 
it  is  understood  that  the  contract,  in  the  case  of  vineyards,  lasts  until  for 
three  consecutive  years  the  produce  has  only  been  a  fourth  of  the  average. 
New  vineyards  become  the  property  of  the  landlord  before  the  renewal 
of  the  contract :  this  is  important,  because  it  prevents  the  contract 
being  abusively  extended  as  elsewhere  happens  by  means  of  new  plant- 
ations which  are  not  completed. 

In  this  district  there  is  also  another  special  custom,  by  which  tenancy 
contracts  in  regard  to  arable  land,  orchards  and  mulberry  plantations  last 
for  a  period  of  twelve  years.  Finally,  whilst  elsewhere  tht  tenancies  may 
be  divided  amongst  the  tenants'  heirs,  in  some  places  even  without  the  land- 
lord's consent,  on  this  part  of  the  Dalmatian  coast  no  division  among  the 
heirs  is  allowed. 

Here  also  we  cften  find  that  the  tenants  are  small  independent  land 
holders  ;  and  in  the  case  of  vineyards  the  tenants'  rights  are  registered  in 
the  land  books.  The  landlord  usually  receives  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  of  the  pro- 
duce ;  in  the  case  of  vineyards  planted  by  the  tenant  the  landlord's  share 
is  reduced  to  one  seventh.  At  San  Filippo  e  Giacomo,  there  is  a  special 
clause  in  the  contract  that  only  one  of  the  tenant's  sons  has  a  claim  to  in- 
herit. With  regard  to  the  term  of  the  contract  the  use  is  here  that  when 
there  are  30  or  40  olive  trees  on  a  hectare,  olives  are  considered  the  principal 
crop  and  the  term  of  the  contract  corresponds  with  the  life  of  that  plant. 
The  landlord's  share  is,  usually,  the  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  vineyard  pro- 
duce, the  fifth  of  the  giain,  half,  one  fourth  or  one  fifth,  of  the  olives,  ac- 
cording to  the  position  and  character  of  the  crop.  The  tenants  recognise 
the  landlord  as  owner  of  the  soil,  but  the>  consider  the  plantations  their 
property. 

At  Zaravecchia  the  conditions  are  nearly  the  same  as  above.  Tht  land- 
lord's share  is  usually  a  fourth.  Compensation  is  given  for  improvements,, 
either  in  full  or  in  proportion  to  the  shares  of  the  contracting  parties. 

At  Sebenico  olives  form  the  principal  and  most  remunerative  crop^ 
every  plant  is  of  great  value  in  view  of  the  large  crop  each  tree  yields.. 
Hence  it  is  customary  to  transfer  the  property  of  the  individual  plants  to  ; 
third  parties,  independently  of  the  soil,  which  remains  in  the  possession  ; 
of  the  landlord  ;  the  owners'  rights  thus  acquired  are  registered  in  the 
land  books.  Owners  of  individual  plants  may  again  transfer  their  rights 
to  others. 

The  conditions  are  not  very  different  at  Spalato,  in  the  Seven  Castles, 
that  is  to  say  the  localities  on  the  north  of  the  gulf  of  Salona  as  far  as  the 
district  of  Trau,  and  in  the  territory  of  Trau  itself.  Of  course  there  are 
everywhere  special  local  peculiarities  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  point 
out  here  ;  on  the  other  hand  if  these  details  are  of  great  importance  for 
the  study  of  the  conditions  of  the  various  loca'ities  of  \his  region,  they 
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do  not  affect  the  general  outline  we  have  given  here  of  the  farm  tenancy 
contracts  and  the  relations  between  landlords  and  tenants  in  this  part  of 
Dalmatia. 

The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  inland  districts,  correspond- 
ing with  the  localities  on  the  coast  above  considered. 


Recapitulating,  we  may  say  that  the  principal  form  of  contract  in  North 
Dalmatia,  is  that  by  which  the  tenant  receives  vineyards  and  olive  gardens 
for  the  period  of  the  life  of  the  plant  in  return  for  a  portion  of  the  produce. 

The  amount  of  the  landlord's  share  depends  upon  whether  the  land 
is  or  is  not  in  a  condition  to  give  an  immediate  return,  on  the  quality  of 
the  soil  and  its  position  We  do  not  find  here  cases  in  which  the  tenant 
has  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord  without  pay,  or  if  there  are 
such  cases  the  conditions  are  not  severe.  Improvements  are  compensated 
for  in  proportion  to  the  shares  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  the  burden 
of  the  public  taxes  is  shared  in  the  same  proportion.  Contracts  for  hire  of 
grain  farms  are  unimportant  in  these  parts.  Agriculture  suffers  in  two 
ways  by  these  farm  tenancy  contracts  ;  first  of  all,  because  the  tenant, 
as  he  has  to  share  his  harvest  with  the  landlord,  neglects  to  cultivate 
the  soil  intensively  ;  the  tenant  sees  in  increased  production  only  a  profit 
for  the  landlord  and  does  not  consider  that  this  is  accompanied  by  an 
increase  of  his  own  share  cf  the  profit ;  secondly,  because  the  old  tenancy 
contracts  take  no  account  of  the  jneld  from  hay,  and  often  not  of  that  from 
fruit  trees  so  that  the  landlords  are  against  the  cultivation  of  such  crops. 
Hence  the  absence  of  meadows  easily  observable  in  Dalmatia  and  the 
deplorable  condition  of  livestock  improvement  there.  The  comparatively 
long  term  for  vineyard  contracts  and  that  longer  stiU  for  oHve  gardens, 
the  destructions  that  take  place  on  the  farms  during  these  terms,  the 
partly  abusive  and  partly  tacit  extension  of  the  terms,  the  habit  of  seUing 
new  plantations  etc.  have  all  led  to  considerable  confusion  from  the  legal 
point  of  view ;  this  confusion  has  finally  increased  with  the  registration 
of  the  tenants'  rights  in  the  land  books  in  vine  and  olivegrowing  dis- 
tricts. It  is  indeed  true  that  thus  a  certain  stability  has  been  given  to 
conditions  of  fa».t,  but  this  has  been  done  in  a  way  that  does  not  appear 
correct  either  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  law  or  from  that  of  economic  in- 
terests, and  the  less  so  as  by  this  expedient  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  a 
real  hereditary  right  has  been  strengthened  in  the  minds  of  the  popul- 
ation of  these  parts.  These  considerations  would  have  no  importance  if 
the  question  had  been  thus  settled  permanently  ;  but  it  certainly  can 
not  be  said  that  this  has  been  done,  because  the  landlord  always  has  the 
;>ower  to  put  in  force  his  right  to  evict  the  tenant  if  he  neglects  the  farm 
entrusted  to  his  care  or  in  case  of  any  breach  of  the  contract  on  his  part. 
Certainly,  the  farm  tenancy  contract  has  reached  its  maximum  development, 
from  certain  points  of  \new  of  the  common  law,  in  Dalmatia  and  above  all 
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in  certain  regions  of  the  country.  The  progress,  which  may  easily  be  seen, 
when  the  forms  of  contract  we  have  sketched  are  kept  in  mind,  has  been 
great  and,  from  many  points  of  view,  surprising. 

Let  us  first  of  all  consider  the  tendency  to  extend  the  term  of  the  con- 
tract as  far  as  possible  ;  thus,  from  the  annual  contract  usual  in  Austrian 
Friuli  we  advance  gradually,  through  intermediate  forms,  by  the  substit- 
ution of  long  term  contracts  and  contracts  for  the  life  of  the  plant  yield- 
ing the  principal  crop  on  the  farm  held  by  'the  tenant.  Another  stage  of 
the  development  is  certainly  shown  by  the  registration  of  the  tenant's 
rights  in  the  land  books  ;  the  consequences  of  this  cannot  yet  be  certainly 
foreseen  ;  it  is,  however,  certain  that  in  this  way  the  idea  of  the  existence 
of  hereditar>^  rights  is  intensified,  and  when  once  this  idea  has  become 
firmly  rooted  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  will  have  far  reaching  effects  on 
the  constitution  of  the  landed  property  of  these  countries.  ;  -J  hj  • 


B.  —  The  Former  Republic  of  Ragusa. 

The  institution  of  farm  tenancies  in  the  territory  of  the  f  omrer  Republic  of 
Ragusa,  was  already  regulated  in  a  serious  manner  by  the  laws  of  the  republic 
and  received  from  the  same  a  quite  special  character  in  virtue  of  its  special 
conditions  and  its  historical  evolution.  But  all  that  is  now  only  of  importance 
from  the  point  of  view  of  history,  while  the  present  situation  may  be  com- 
X^ared  with  that  of  Northern  Dalmatia,  which  it  has  been  approaching  nearer 
and  nearer.  The  Qontadinato  as  it  was  called,  by  which  a  cottage  was  let 
to  peasants  in  return  for  payment  in  labour,  lost  all  importance  in  1878. 
The  lease  of  land  in  form  of  Ujvet,  in  return  for  payment  in  kind,  is 
becoming  rarer  and  rarer.  What  is  called  Poklon,  the  cession  of  a  small 
garden  by  the  landlord  in  return  for  payments  in  kind,  still  exists,  but  it  is 
not  of  great  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  national  economy. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  jus  lignandi.  The  registration  of  tenants' 
rights  in  the  land  book  has  sapped  the  original  theory,  according  to  which 
the  farm  tenancy  contract  was  considered,  for  the  purposes  of  the  register, 
as  a  right  purely  derived  from  an  obligation  {obligatcrisches  Recht) ; 
on  the  contrary  the  idea  is  insinuating  itself  that  it  is  a  real  right.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  houses  are  usually  owned  by  the  landlords,  that  the 
tenants  (peasants)  pay  an  annual  rent  of  5  florins  or  a  lump  sum  of  100 
florins  and  the  landlord  may  evict  them  at  any  moment,  without  adducing 
any  reason,  on  giving  compensation  for  improvements,  while,  if  the  tenant 
abandons  the  farm  of  his  own  will,  he  forfeits  all  right  to  compensation  for 
improvements. 

In  regard  to  the  economic  conditions  and  more  especially  the  agricul- 
tural conditions  of  the  region,  we  shall  briefly  say  that  they  are  anything 
but  flourishing  ;  emigration,  the  rise  in  wages,  and  the  unsatisfactory 
financial  situation  of  the  landlords,  have  created  difiiculties  which- have  led 
to  the  abandonment  of  entire  agricultural  districts,  for  example,  the  country 
round  Ragusa,  now  altogether  uncultivated.     The  tenants  tr^'  to  get  their 
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contracts  cancelled ;  they  neglect  to  work  the  farm  so  as  to  give  a 
pretext  for  this  and  then  obtain  compensation  for  improvements.  In 
the  case  of  land  pre\'iously  xmcultivated,  the  landlord's  share  is  generally 
a  fourth  of  the  produce  of  the  \'ines  and  a  third  or  fourth  of  that  of 
the  olives.  In  the  case  of  land  already  cultivated,  he  receives  the  half 
of  both  crops.  He  must  take  his  share  in  the  expenditure  on  sulphur, 
sulphate  of  copper  and  maniure.  We  often  find  in  this  region  that  the  land 
is  sublet,  divided  and  the  improvements  sold  without  consent  of  the  land- 
lord, and  the  law  recognises  such  transactions  as  valid.  All  this  can  only 
happen  because  in  the  territory  of  Ragusa  the  term  of  the  contract  corre- 
sponds with  the  life  of  the  plant,  although,  as  before  said,  the  landlord 
theoretically  has  a  legal  right  to  cancel  the  contract  at  any  moment.  Often 
the  tenant  is  only  compensated  for  improvements  in  proportion  to  his  share 
in  the  produce  and  the  custona  has  grown  up  by  which  the  landlord  may  only 
cancel  the  contract  if  the  tenant  does  not  work  the  land  for  three  consecutive 
years.     The  contracts  are  generally  terminated  by  verbal  agreement. 


C.  —  Gulf  of  Cattaro. 

In  the  territory  of  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro,  farm  tenancy  contracts  are 
Httle  known  and  only  met  with  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  r^on  near 
Castelnuovo,  Teodo,  Lastua  etc.  The  houses  belong  to  the  tenants,  the 
landlord's  share  in  the  produce  is  one  third  and  he  contributes  in  the  same 
proportion  towards  the  payment  of  taxes.  The  landlord  may  cancel  the 
contract  at  any  moment,  but  must  give  compensation  for  two  thirds  of  the 
improvements  as  legally  valued  or  freely  agreed  to  between  the  parties. 
Often  the  tenant  keeps  the  landlord's  share  of  the  produce,  paying  him 
instead  in  cash  or  a  fixed  amotmt  in  kind.  Here  and  there  however  we  find 
the  landlord's  share  is  a  half,  a  fourth  or  a  fifth.  The  extreme  subdi\4sion 
of  the  soil  and  the  worthlessness  of  the  farms  prevent  farm  tenancies  from 
really  developing  here. 


COLUMBIA. 
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The  Republic  of  Columbia,  the  ancient  Eldorado,  is  one  of  the  count- 
ries most  favoured  by  natural  resources,  fertility  of  soil,  and  variety  of 
climate.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  along  with  California  it  is  the  country 
of  the  world  richest  in  minerals.  Gold,  silver,  platinum,  copper,  emeralds, 
mineral  oils  and  so  forth  are  found  there  in  abundance.  At  the  same  time 
the  diversity  of  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  produce  a  large  variety 
of  valuable  hard  woods  and  all  kinds  of  crops  from  wheat  to  cacao. 

This  new  country  only  needed  a  long  period  of  peace  to  establish  the 
economic  machinery  needed  for  the  exploitation  of  its  natural  wealth. 
Unfortunately,  the  prolonged  struggles  for  the  conquest  of  independence 
were  followed  by  a  series  of  internal  disturbances  which  paralysed  all  de- 
velopment from  the  start.  It  would  now,  however,  seem  that  all  parties 
have  put  an  end  to  their  rivalries  and  have  united  their  efforts  to  promote 
progress. 

And  with  peace  confidence  is  returning.  Timely  legislative  measures 
taken  by  the  Government  have  already  led  to  appreciable  results.  The 
rate  of  exchange  which  at  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  in  October  1902,  had 
reached  the  high  figure  of  18.9  %,  has  fallen  rapidly  and  for  some  time 
past  i(j  %  has  been  the  prevailing  rate.  Population  and  trade  increase 
from  3'ear  to  year. 
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But  this  progressive  movement  is  but  the  first  step  towards  the  eco- 
nomic development  which  Columbia  should  attain  in  view  of  its  vast 
natural  resources.  Grave  difficulties  have  still  to  be  overcome,  the  most 
serious  of  which  is  lack  of  labour.  Before,  however,  dealing  with  this  import- 
ant question  and  with  the  steps  taken  bv  the  Government  to  solve  it,  we 
shall  follow  the  plan  adopted  by  us  in  the  case  of  other  countries  of  Latin 
America,  and  briefly  review  the  geographical  and  economical  conditions  of 
the  countr\'. 


§  I.  Notes  on  the  economic  geography  of  columbl\. 

(i)  Geographical  Conditions.  —  Columbia  is  situated  in  the  north  western 
section  of  South  America,  in  the  tropics,  extending  between  latitude  J2P  25' 
north  and  29  5'  south,  and  longitude  68°  and  79°  5'  west  (Greenwich). 
It  covers  an  area  of  about  1,570,000  sq.  km.  (i),  ranking  in  size  as  the  fifth 
of  the  republics  of  Latin  America,  coming  next  after  Brazil,  Argentina, 
Mexico,  and  Boli^^a. 

Topographically  it  may  be  di^-ided  into  two  main  zones:  the  western 
consisting  of  a  mountainous  region  formed  by  the  spurs  of  the  Andes, 
covering  a  little  over  one  third  of  the  country-,  and  the  eastern,  consisting 
of  a  vast  plain  with  two  watersheds,  the  north-east,  and  the  north-west 
which  unites  with  the  basin  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries. 

The  mountainous  region  consists  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Cordillera  of 
the  Andes.  To  the  south,  along  the  frontier  of  Ecuador,  the  main  sec- 
tion of  this  chain  forms  a  great  mountaiaous  block  known  as  ' "  Los  Pastos ' ' , 
with  two  ramifications  branching  out  to  the  north-east.  The  one  stretch- 
ing to  the  left,  the  western  Cordillera  or  Choco,  extends  inland  from  the 
coast  for  a  length  of  nearly  1,000  kms. ;  the  other  ramification  known  as  the 
central  Cordillera,  or  Quindio  chain,  runs  parallel  to  the  former,  but  is 
rather  loftier  and  of  volcanic  formation.  In  its  turn  it  gives  rise  to  another 
chain,  the  eastern  Cordillera  or  that  of  Siunapaz,  one  of  the  branches  of  which 
joins  at  the  extreme  north  of  Columbia  with  the  gigantic  Sierra  Nevada  of 
Santa  Mart  a  which  commands  the  coast  with  its  five  peaks,  the  loftiest  of 
which  attains  a  height  of  5,800  metres. 

The  position  of  these  mountain-chains,  running  parallel  to  one  another 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  is  extremely  advantageous  to  the  country,  for 
they  form  valleys  traversed  by  rivers  whose  length  and  course  make  of  them 
magnificent  natural  water-weys.  There  are  three  distinct  basins :  the 
central  basin  through  which  run  the  Cauca  and  the  Magdalena ;  the  eastern 
basin,  which  in  its  turn  subdi-sades  into  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco  and  of  the 
Amazon. 

Though  situated  in  the  tropics,  Columbia  has  a  great  variety  of  climate 
owing  to  the  difi'erent  altitudes  of  its  several  regions,  and  thanks  also  to  the 

(i)  It  is  impossible  to  state  accurately  the  area  of  ColTimbia  as  all  its  frontier?  have  not 
yet  been  finallv  fixe!. 
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admirable  distribution  of  its  water-courses  and  to  the  ventilation  of  its 
valleys.     Climatically  it  may  be  divided  into  three  zones. 

The  hot  or  tropical  zone,  comprising  the  sea-coasts,  the  plains,  and 
the  valleys  of  the  great  rivers,  that  is  to  say  all  that  portion  of  the  country 
the  altitude  of  which  does  not  exceed  1,000  metres.  This  zone  is  for  the 
most  part  unhealthy;  the  average  temperature  varies  between  22°  and 
30^  degrees  centigrade ;  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  extraordinary. 

The  temperate  zone,  including  the  high  valleys  and  the  slopes  of  the 
Cordilleras  at  an  average  altitude  of  from  1,000  to  2,600  metres.  The  average 
temperature  is  from  15  to  22  degrees  C.  and  the  climate  is  pleasant  and 
healthy. 

The  cold  zone,  comprising  territories  situated  at  an  altitude  of  over 
2,600  metres,  where  the  temperature  does  not  rise  above  15"  C. 

(2)  Population.  —  The  predominating  race  is  white,  of  Spanish  ori- 
gin, and  much  mixed  with  native  blood;  it  represents  nearly  50  %  of 
the  total  population.  Xext  comes  the  black  race  (35  %)  and  the  native 
race  (15  %).  The  1912  Census  returns  the  population  at  5,472,612  inhabit- 
ants (i)  which  would  make  Columbia  rank  fourth  among  the  countries 
of  Ivatin  America,  that  is  to  say  after  Brazil,  Mexico  and  Argentina. 
The  population  is  constantly  growing  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table  : 

Year  Inhabitants 

1770  806,209 

1825  1,223,598 

1845  2,050,137 

187I  2,951,111 

1905     4353,777 

I9I2     5,472,613 


The  density  of  the  population  is  4  inhabitants  per  square  kilometre, 
a  very  low  figure  in  view  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country,  but  readily 
understood  if  we  take  into  account  the  long  period  of  struggles  which  have 
paralysed  commercial  development.  Owing  to  these  same  causes  Columbia 
has  been  unable  to  attract  those  currents  of  immigration  to  which  other 
vSouth  American  countries  owe  their  present  prosperity.  Even  to-day,  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  made  by  the  Government,  immigration  in  Columbia  is 
insignificant  though  the  absence  of  official  statistics  prevents  us  from  giv- 
ing precise  figures.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  population  in  the 
tropical  zone  is  very  scanty,  and  that  it  is  mainly  to  be  found  in  the  high 
valleys  and  temperate  plateau  lands  of  the  Andes.  The  population  is  most- 


(i)  This  figure  includes  the  population  of  Panama  (the  independence  of  which  has  since 
been  recognised  by  Columbia),  officially  estimated  at  400,000.  If  we  deduct  this  figure  the  actual 
population  of  Columbia  would  amount  to  5,072,613  inhabitantsf 
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ly  rural :  Bogota,  the  capital,  only  boasts  121,257  inhabitants  ;  Baraqmlla 
(Puerto  Colombia)  the  great  sea-port  of  the  Antilles  has  a  population  of  only 
48,907. 

(3)  Products.  —  Its  mines  and  its  agriculture  form  the  economic 
backbone  of  the  country.  We  shall  speak  at  greater  length  of  the  agricul- 
tural situation ;  and  shall  give  here  only  a  few  brief  facts  with  reference  to 
the  other  sources  of  wealth  in  Coliunbia. 

The  ancient  Eldorado  is  rich  in  all  varieties  of  metals.  Rich  gold  mines 
exist  in  nearly  all  its  departments.  M.  Demangeon  says  that  when  we 
consider  that  only  the  thousandth  part  of  these  mines  is  now  worked,  that 
the  methods  employed  are  primitive,  and  that  nevertheless  Columbia  comes 
fourth  in  the  list  of  the  gold  producing  countries  of  the  world,  the  wealth  of 
the  land  will  be  readily  admitted. 

Silver  is  even  more  plentiful  than  gold  in  all  parts  of  the  country-.  Im- 
portant deposits  of  platinum  have  been  recently  found  in  the  Choco  region, 
near  the  Atlantic  coast. 

In  1912  the  output  of  these  precious  metals  amoimted  to  : 

Gold    .    .    .    ., §  (i)  6.639,913 

Silver »  123,254 

Platinum    . »  594,188 


There  are  also  important  beds  of  iron,  copper,  lead  etc.,  which  are 
mostly  unworked  owing  to  lack  of  capital  and  labour.  Coal  and  mineral 
oils,  hitherto  unexploited,  and  to  be  fotmd  almost  all  over  the  country, 
may  constitute  in  the  near  future  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
economic  development  of  the  country. 

As  is  well  known,  Columbia  and  Russia  are  the  only  countries  which 
produce  emeralds  on  a  commercial  scale.  Until  1875  the  Columbian 
Government  worked  the  emerald  mines ;  it  still  has  control  of  the  most 
important.  In  the  absence  of  statistics  we  cannot  give  figures,  but  we  can, 
nevertheless,  safely  say  that  Columbia  is  on  the  way  towards  possessing  a 
monopoly  of  natural  emeralds.  The  sub-soil  of  the  country  also  contains 
other  precious  stones,  the  trade  in  which  may  become  an  important  source 
of  wealth. 

One  of  the  chief  products  of  the  country  is  salt  which  yields  an 
important  revenue  to  the  State,  which  itself  works  the  more  important  salt 
mines. 

Manufacturing  industries  are  still  in  their  infancy,  and  only  partially 
suffice  to  satisfy  local  demands. 

(4)  Trade.  —  Columbian  trade  is  steadily  growing.  The  following 
figures  give  an  idea  of  the  development  of  foreign  trade. 


(i)  By  the  act  of  June  12th.,  1007  the  monetary  unit  is  the  peso  (dollar)  gold  (S),  equivalent 
to  5  francs. 
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Imports  Exports 

1870 §  5,749,018  $  8,247,817 

1880 »  12,121,480  ))  15,836,943 

1895 »  11,523,222  ))  15,088,3X6 

1905 »  12,281,720  »  12,314,916 

1907  .   .       .   .  »  12,088,563  ))  13,791,442 

I90S »  13,513,891  »  14,913,304 

I9IO »  18,385,039  ))  17,786,806 

I9II     »    18,108,863  ))   22,375,899 

♦ 

The  chief  articles  exported  in  1912  were  coffee  (16,777,908  pesos),  hides 
and  skins  (2,661,721  pesos),  bananas  (1,996,999  pesos)  and  rubber  (736,427 
pesos). 

Columbia  imported  more  especially  food-stuffs  (flour,  rice)  and  textiles. 

(5)  Means  of  Communication.  ■ — ■  It  is  well-known  that  economic 
development  demands  plentiful  means  of  com.munication.  One  of  the  main 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  Columbia  on  the  scale  which  her 
natural  resources  demand  has  undoubtedly  been  the  totally  inadequate 
means  of  communication  and  transport  available  in  the  country.  Spite 
of  its  large  area,  Columbia  has  barely  i  ,000  kms.  of  railroads,  equivalent 
to  I  km.  of  railroad  for  every  1,500  sq.  km.  of  area.  Moreover,  only  6  of 
the  14  lines  of  the  Columbian  railway  system  are  of  normal  gauge,  the 
others  being  narrow  gauge  lines,  which  puts  a  further  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  transportation.  And  the  roads  are  not  more  satisfactory  than  tlie 
railroads. 

Recently,  public  bodies,  realising  the  importance  to  Columbia  of  the  new 
sea-route  through  the  Panama  Canal,  have  worked  out  a  complex  plan  which 
aims  at  reorganising  the  sea-ports  and  improving  the  inland  communic- 
ations.    This  plan  is  now  being  carried  out. 

(6)  Finances.  — •  In  1913  the  public  expenditure  amounted  to  14,060,204 
pesos,  and  the  revenue  to  14,070,652  pesos. 

The  consolidated  debt  amounted  at  the  same  date  to  5,476,888  silver 
pesos,  and  the  floating  debt  to  2,756,545  gold  pesos. 


§  2.  Agricultural  production. 

As  we  have  already  said,  fertility  of  soil  and  variety  of  climate  have 
endowed  Columbia  with  extraordinary  agricultural  possibilities,  and  crops 
of  all  descriptions  can  be  raised  on  her  soil.  We  shall  now  review  some  of  the 
leading  products. 

(i)  The  Three  Climatic  Zones  and  their  Products.  — ■  The  tropical  zone 
has  an  exuberant  vegetation.  It  is  characterised  by  great  forests  of  moho- 
gany,  oak,  and  other  trees,  and  by  all  plants  which  require  heat  and  humid- 
ity, such  as  the  cocoa  tree,  the  sugar-cane,  rubber,  tobacco,  etc. 
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The  temperate  zone  forms  an  intermediate  territory  in  which  grow 
plants  characteristic  both  of  the  tropical  and  the  cold  2M)nes :  yet  certain 
products  are  proper  to  it  such  as  cofi'ee,  quinine,  maguey,  and  others. 

The  cold  zone  produces  the  same  crops  as  Central  Europe  ;  cereals, 
1^1  mi  nous  plants,  forage  crops,  vegetables.     It  is  also  rich  in  timber. 

(2)  Principal  Products.  The  Cocoa-tree.  —  The  cocoa-tree  grows  wild 
in  many  districts,  more  especially  in  the  north  on  the  slopes  of  the  lower 
^urs  of  the  Sierra  of  Santa  Marta.  It  is  cultivated  almost  throughout 
the  tropical  zone,  especially  along  the  sea  coast  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Magdalena  and  its  tributaries.  The  cvdtivation  of  the  cocoa-tree  has  also 
been  introduced  in  the  great  eastern  plain  in  the  territories  of  the  Arauco  and 
the  Meta. 

Coltunbian  cocoa  is  generally  of  excellent  quality,  and  is  consumed  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  Republic.  In  1909,  620,936,610  kgs.  of  this  product  were 
exported  for  246,190  pesos. 

Bananas.  — •  For  some  years  past  banana  plantations  have  been  de- 
veloped on  a  large  scale,  especially  in  the  region  of  Santa  Marta.  It  would 
seem  that  a  powerful  .\merican  company  is  tr>-ing  to  monopolise  the  output 
of  the  whole  district,  supplying  credit  to  those  land-owners  who  do  not  pos- 
sess the  capital  required  for  working  their  land.  This  company  buys  up 
in  advance  the  entire  output  of  the  banana  plantations  at  a  price  varj-ing 
between  i  franc  75  and  i  franc  25  per  regime.  This  great  company  has, 
moreover,  monopolised  the  trade  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
planters  to  do  business  except  through  it ;  a  state  of  affairs  which  is  not 
without  its  drawbacks. 

In  1912,  11,000  hectares  were  planted  out  to  bananas,  3,000  of  which 
belonged  to  the  aforesaid  company.  The  ground  suitable  to  such  plant- 
ations amounts,  however,  to  50,000  hectares.  Over  5,000  men  work  is  these 
plantations,  and  bananas  are  one  of  the  principal  exports  of  Columbia,  as  is 
shown  by  the  figures  we  have  given  above  for  her  foreign  trade.  The  facts 
we  have  set  forth  explain  how  it  is  that  nearly-  the  whole  of  the  banana  crop 
is  shipped  to  the  United  States.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  of  recent 
years  to  introduce  Columbian  bananas  on  the  European  market,  but  so 
far  the  restilts  have  been  meagre. 

Rubber.  — •  Rubber  plants  are  found  almost  throughout  the  tropical 
zone,  more  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Magdalena,  on  the  Andes,  and  in 
the  territory  of  Vaupes  near  the  Brazilian  frontier.  The  more  valuable 
quaUties  such  as  the  Hevea  and  the  Castilloa  are  found  there.  Unfortun- 
ately, in  Colmnbia  as  in  Africa,  in  almost  all  the  districts  where  rubber  grows, 
the  native  caucheros  ruthlessly  exploit  the  plantations  which  they  im- 
poverish. Severe  measures  have  been  taken  for  the  protection  of  these 
plants,  and  these,  together  with  the  formation  of  new  plantations,  will 
undoubtedly  reconstitute  this  important  source  of  wealth. 

The  rubber  exports  in  1908  only  amounted  to  324,031  gold  pesos, 
but  in  1912  they  had  risen  to  636,427,  pointing  to  a  notable  increase  in 
production. 
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Sugar  cane.  ■ —  This  crop  is  raised  more  especiallj^  in  the  valley  of  the 
Caiica,  though  it  could  be  cultivated  profitably  throughout  the  low  lying 
districts  of  Columbia  more  especially  along  the  sea  coast.  The  fertility  of 
the  soil  and  the  abundance  of  water-courses  mark  out  Columbia  as  destined 
to  hold  a  foremost  place  in  the  ranks  of  sugar-producing  countries. 

Tobacco.  —  Tobacco  is  raised  in  the  tropical  zone  ;  is  some  districts, 
notably  in  the  valley  of  the  Magdalena,  the  leaf  is  of  excellent  quality  and 
can  rival  the  Cuban  tobacco.  A  large  portion  of  the  cigarettes  sold  in  Eu- 
rope as  Havanas  come  from  Ambalema,  the  centre  of  the  tobacco-growing 
district  on  the  upper  Magdalena. 

Coffee.  —  Coffee  is  one  of  the  main  products  of  Columbia.  It  grows 
in  the  temperate  and  in  the  tropical  zone,  more  especially  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Cauca  and  the  Magdalena,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of 
Santa  Marta.  The  quality  of  Columbian  coffee  is  generally  excellent  and 
therefore  finds  a  ready  market.  Coffee  plantations  are  already  one  of  the 
chief  branches  of  agriculture  in  the  country  and  are  gaining  in  importance 
from  year  to  year.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  1912,  without  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  home  consumption  which  is  very  large,  16,777,908 
gold  pesos  of  coffee  were  exported,  or  more  than  half  the  value  of  the  total 
exports  of  the  Republic. 

Cereals.  —  Wheat,  barley,  and  maize  grow  on  the  table-lands  of  the 
cold  zone  ;  but  this  form  of  farming  is  little  developed,  and  the  consumption 
purely  local.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  crops.  With 
a  view  to  introducing  new  varieties  and  encouraging  this  branch  of  farming, 
the  Government  enacted  in  1909  that  seeds  and  plants  imported  by  travel- 
lers landing  in  the  country'  should  be  entered  duty  free  up  to  the  weight 
of  5  kgs. 

Stock-breeding.  —  This  industry  already  occupies  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  national  economy  of  Columbia,  and  is  likely  to  gain  ground 
from  day  to  day  thanks  to  the  scientific  selection  of  breeding  stock  and  the 
more  thorough  utilisation  of  natural  meadow  lands.  There  is  a  considerable 
area  of  land  suited  to  stock-breeding  situated  along  the  valleys  of  the  great 
rivers,  the  slopes  of  the  table-lands,  and  the  vast  south-eastern  plain. 

At  present  stock-breeding  flourishes  more  especially  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Magdalena,  and  of  the  Cauca,  and  on  the  extensive  slopes  of  Bogota, 
Ubate,  Chinquinquira  and  Somagoso,  where  as  a  result  of  careful  breeding- 
with  animals  of  the  Durham  and  Butch  breeds  a  strain  has  been  obtained 
possessing  excellent  powers  of  resistence,  suited  both  for  fattening  and  for 
dairy  purposes.  >  ^  ^Egj* 

Horse-breeding  is  carried  on  side  by  side  with  that  of  cattle ;  sheep  and 
goats  are  raised  on  the  central  and  western  Cordilleras.  \ 

Beyond  these  districts  lies  a  legion  where  stock-breeding  forms  the 
basis  for  economic  development :  this  region  is  the  vast  savanna  of  Meta. 
On  these  16  million  hectares  of  territory  there  are  about  5  million  head  of 
live-stock;  but  competent  authorities  believe  that  by  developing  the  cultiv- 
ation of  grass-land  and  by  irrigation  over  30  million  head  of  cattle  could 
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be  raised  in  this  region.     The  meat  of  the  animals  bred  here  is  of  excellent 
quality. 

At  present  practically  no  live-stock  is  exported  from  Columbia  ;  al- 
though the  north-western  region,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
of  Santa  Maita,  sends  a  certain  number  of  animals  each  year  to  Cuba  and 
Panama,  where  they  are  slaughtered.  Undoubtedly  when  a  better  system 
of  irrigation  has  improved  the  pastore  lands  of  Coltmibia,  and  when  means 
of  communication  for  the  transportation  of  live-stock  and  frozen  meat  are 
provided,  the  export  trade  in  these  products  will  become  of  great  importance 
for  the  country-.  The  export  of  hides  and  skins  in  1912  exceeded  in  value 
2,661,721  gold  pesos. 

(4)  Forests.  — •  As  we  have  already  said  a  great  variety  of  valuable 
timber  grows  in  the  forests  of  Colmnbia.  In  those  of  the  tropical  zone  there 
is  a  plentiful  supply  of  timber  for  building  purposes,  as  also  of  the  most 
valued  hard-woods  such  as  cedar,  guaiacum,  oak,  ebony,  etc.  In  the  tem- 
perate zone  agaves  and  tree-ferns  prevail,  also  rubbers,  the  PeruAaan  bark- 
tree,  and  many  varieties  of  palms  and  other  species.  In  the  cold  zone  grow 
European  trees,  such  as  the  walnut,  the  pine,  and  so  forth. 

Forest  industries  are  unde\'eloped  in  Colmnbia  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  transportation  ;  but  they  could  easily  become  one  of  the  leading  factors 
in  the  economic  development  of  the  covmtry.  This  has  been  realised  by 
the  Government  which ,  b}'  a  decree  of  August  13th.,  1908,  regvilated  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  forests  belonging  to  the  State.  This  decree  enacted  that 
"  the  forests  containing  valuable  species  such  as  the  tagua,  the  Peruvian 
bark-tree,  rubber  plants  and  other  kinds  of  timber  which  can  be  easily  ex- 
ported and  on  which  the  Government  has  a  right  of  reser\"ation  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  State  ." 

As  a  rule  the  Government  stipulates  contracts  with  private  parties  for 
the  exploitation  of  its  forests.  Xo  concession  may  be  made  for  more  than 
20  years,  and  the  maximum  area  is  3,000  hectares.  One  person  or  company 
may  however,  obtain  several  such  concessions,  pro\4ded  they  are  separated 
by  forests  covering  at  least  a  like  area. 

The  concessions  are  made  exclusively  for  the  exploitation  of  specified 
trees.  A  contractor  for  the  exploitation  of  a  certain  kind  of  timber  cannot 
touch  other  species  unless  he  obtains  a  further  permit. 

Concession  valid  for  one  year  and  renewable  for  another  year  may  also 
be  granted  for  the  working  of  lots  of  500  hectares  in  extent. 

Trees  may  only  be  felled  when  the3*  are  ftilh*  grown,  and  it  is  expressly 
forbidden  to  fell  3'oung  trees  or  to  cut  shoots  which  could  be  used  for  repro- 
duction.    It  is  also  forbidden  to  peel  off  the  bark  of  unfelled  trees. 

A  biU  recently  introduced  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  pro\-ides  that 
plantations  of  rubber,  tagua,  Peru\nan  bark,  and  other  valuable  trees  suited 
for  exportation,  or  producing  resin,  oils,  and  other  exports,  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  national  forests  not  subject  to  sale  by  auction  as  land  given  in  free 
grant.  This  bill  proxndes  that  the  area  of  forests  let  to  a  single  person  or 
company  may  not  exceed  5,000  hectares  ;  that  the  maximum  duration  of 
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the  lease  may  not  exceed  30  years;  and  that  the  annual  rent  shall  fee  ^quiy^- 

ent  to  7  %  of  the  total  yield  of  the  concession.  'fK>r|o 


§3.  The  labour  supply  akd  colonisation.  "' 

The  above  shows  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  wealth  of  Columbia  is 
at  present  put  to  productive  use,  although  this  country  is  one  of  the  i^Q^ 
favoured  by  nature.  .f.  -.-.t,'| 

The  general  causes  for  this  state  of  affairs  are  many  and  complex*^; 
in  the  first  place  we  may  mention  defective  and  primitive  methods  of  work 
both  in  the  domain  of  industry  and  of  agriculture.  But  as  far  as  agriculture 
is  concerned,  backward  development  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to,  l^pl^;pi 
labour.  /l,;,r  ,-  pj 

As  we  have  seen,  the  density  of  the  population  is  very  low  (4  inhabit- 
ants per  square  kilometre)  whilst  internal  poUtical  troubles  have  stood  i^ 
the  way  of  directing  towards  Columbia  the  currents  of  emigration  which 
have  done  so  much  to  develope  the  natural  resources  of  other  South  America 
an  countries.  Of  course  the  labour  supply  being  indequate  to  meet  the 
demand,  wages  are  very  high,  and  both  labour  and  private  capital  prefer 
to  seek  employment  in  industries  which  yield  more  immediate  results  thaa 
agriculture.  1 

This  state  of  affairs,  which  has  hindered  and  still  hinders  so  greatly  th€ 
economic  development  of  the  country,  has  been  a  source  of  grave  anxiety 
to  the  Government  which  has  not  failed  whenever  possible  to  take  steps 
to  counteract  as  far  as  possible  the  effects  of  this  lack  of  hands,  even 
though  unable  completely  to  solve  the  difficult  problem. 

The  measures  taken  maybe  classified  in  three  groups:  (i)  the  encourage- 
ment of  immigration;  {2)  free  allotment  of  uncultivated  lands  (baldios); 
(3)  the  evangelisation  and  education  of  the  savage  tribes. 

Encouragement  of  Immigration.  ■ — •  The  Columbian  parliament  has  con- 
stantly busied  itself  with  the  important  question  of  immigration.  Several 
laws  passed  in  1871,  1872  and  1873,  seem  to  aim  more  at  increasing  the 
population  of  the  country  than  at  developing  its  resources.  Forinstance,art.  6 
of  the  law  of  1871  authorised  the  executive  authority  to  grant  to  immigrants 
as  much  as  25  hectares  of  land  per  individual.  lyaw  65  of  1887  granted  cert- 
ain exemptions  to  foreigners,  whether  farmers  or  artisans  ;  law  117  of  1892, 
still  in  force,  auns  chiefly  at  increasing  the  labour  supply.  It  authorises 
the  executive  power  to  introduce  into  the  country  by  all  means  which  it 
may  deem  suitable,  labourers  for  the  cofi'ee  and  sugar  plantations  and  for 
the  other  farming  and  mining  industries.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  Govern- 
ment can  negotiate  w  ith  employers  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  the  requisite 
labour,  and  it  is  its  duty  to  see  that  the  conditions  of  the  contract  are  strict- 
ly observed.  One  third  of  the  expanses  incurred  in  connection  with  such 
immigration  schemes  are  reimbursed  to  the  Government  by  the  employers. 

To  make  these  measures  more  effective  the  same  law  established  a 
Commission  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  consisting 
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of  four  faimers,  two  appointed  by  the  Government  and  two  others  by  the 
employers  requiring  workmen.  An  annual  grant  of  150,000  pesos  has  been 
set  aside  for  carr>TLi^  out  these  measures. 

Besides  these  immigration  laws,  Columbia  has  passed  others  to 
facihtate  foreigners  settling  in  the  cotmtry.  Foreigners  are  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  native-born  citizens  for  the  acquisition  of  all  descriptions 
of  real  and  personal  estate.  Here  we  shall  onh'  refer  to  the  measures  touching 
iand  which  can  be  obtained  as  free  grants  "  by  farmers  who  have  carried 
out  improvements  or  who  have  cultivated  crops  on  the  land  which  thej- 
wish  to  acquire.  "  This  mode  of  acquiring  possession  would  seem  preferable 
for  foreigners  to  that  which  consists  in  making  a  claim  as  an  immigrant: 
for,  besides  other  drawbacks  inherent  in  this  system,  the  immigrant  is  not 
allowed  to  select  the  land  granted  him.  x\t  the  start  he  is  subjected  to 
certain  restrictions,  and  he  may  find  it  impossible  to  enlarge  his  holding 
if  it  be  bounded  by  other  grants.  Moreover,  the  immigrant  is  subject  to 
certain  special  regulations,  whereas  the  mode  of  acquiring  possession  which 
w  e  shall  now  explain  leaves  the  owner  entirely  free  and  ensures  to  him  the 
.greatest  advantages. 

Free  Grants  of  Uncultivated  Land.  — •  To  promote  agricultural  develop- 
ment in  the  early  days,  lots  amounting  to  10  fanegas  of  land  (i)  and  more 
were  granted  to  ever>'  granadino  who  settled  on  uncultivated  soil. 

Laws  enacted  in  1874  and  1882  provided  that  anyone  who  would  un- 
dertake the  cultivation  of  imtilled  soil  should  acquire  property  rights  in  the 
same.  Consequently,  Columbian  or  foreign  farmers  who  do  not  declare 
themselves  immigrants,  can  avail  themselves  of  a  very  practical  means  of 
acquiring  free  possession  of  uncultivated  land.  They  need  only  take  pos- 
session of  the  same  and  cultivate  them,  and  then  claim  them  as  a  free  grant. 

M.  Simon  Araujo  recently  introduced  a  bill  specifsing  the  conditions 
on  which  such  free  grants  will  be  made.  This  bill  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  villages  and  centies  of  colonisation.  The  following  are  the  main 
features  of  the  proposal.  :    . 

Free  grants  of  from_2  to  50  hectares  of  uncultivated  land  may  be  made 
to  farmers  occupying  the  same  on  the  following  conditions  : 

(i)  The  lot  must  be  occupied  by  at  least  three  persons  under  70  years 
of  age  ; 

yiu       (2)  One  third  at  least  of  the  lot  must  be  cultivated  during  the  first 
year  of  occupation  ; 

•  jii  /;  (3)  During  the  first  three  years  a  house  must  be  built  by  the  oc- 
cfapants. 

The  settler  who  has  cultivated  one  third  of  his  allotiiient  will  receive 
from  the  Government  a  milch  cow  of  which  he  will  become  the  owner  at 
the  end  of  two  years  if  he  has  continued  to  cultivate  the  land  during  this 
period. 

The  proposal  goes  on  to  deal  with  collective  settlement  by  groups  of  at 
least  25  families.     In  such  cases  the  Government  may  grant  as  much  as 

(x)  a /atM-gn  —  64.6  are?. 
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50,000  hectares  of  uncultivated  land  on  certain  conditions.  The  settlers 
must  iindertake  to  begin  working  the  land  not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
grant  has  been  made  ;  they  miist  provide  healthy  housing  accomodation 
for  their  labourers,  along  with  adequate  board,  and  medical  attendance  in 
case  of  sickness  or  serious  accident.  Children  under  12  years  of  age  mav 
only  be  employed  on  domestic  work ;  the  hours  of  work  must  not  exceed  7 
for  women  and  q  for  men.  The  settlement  must  place  at  least  one  settler 
on  each  5  hectares  of  land,  furnishing  him  with  certain  supplies  and  with 
a  milch  cow. 

The  proposal  also  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  scientific  commiss- 
ion to  study  the  conditions  of  economic  development  in  the  districts  of 
Choco,  Darien,  Aiiguari,  and  Carare.  As  a  measure  of  propaganda,  wide 
publicity  is  to  be  given  to  the  report  of  this  commission  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Apart  frf)m  this  proposal  many  schemes  have  been  suggested  for  colon- 
ising the  country,  one  of  them  providing  for  the  settlement  of  groups  of 
from  5  to  10  families  who  should  form  the  nucleus  for  a  more  extensive  grouj) 
consisting  of  from  50  to  100  households.  Schemes  have  also  been  advocated 
for  settlement  by  companies  possessing  adequate  capital  to  bring  under 
cultivation  large  areas  of  land.  Such  companies  would  be  required  to  un- 
dertake the  construction  of  roads,  which  would  enrich  the  national 
resources. 

Evangelisation  and  Education  of  Savage  Tribes.  —  By  the  side  of  and 
as  a  complement  to  these  schemes  for  colonisation,  Columbia  has  to  face 
the  problem  of  civilising  the  savage  tribes  inhabiting  the  Republic.  Besides 
being  scanty,  the  population  in  certain  districts  consists  of  native  tribes^ 
still  in  a  primitive  condition,  who,  instead  of  being  of  assistance  are  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  general  development.  This  state  of  affairs  exists 
more  especially  in  the  territory  of  ]Meta.  Aleta  proper  occupies  the  northern 
section  of  the  vast  eastern  plains,  the  southern  part  of  which  includes  the 
almost  unexplored  territories  of  Putumayo,  Caqueta,  and  Vaupes. 

The  census  of  1912  returns  the  population  of  this  region  at  3,559  civil- 
ised inhabitants,  and  estimates  at  50,000  the  number  of  Indians  in  a  state 
of  savagery. 

The  administrative  district  of  Meta,  bounded  to  the  south  by  the 
Guayavero  and  to  the  east  by  the  Orinoco,  is  subdivided  into  three 
provinces,  Villavicencio,  San  Martin,  and  Orome. 

When  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  climate  of  this  region,  generally  hot 
and  damp,  with  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  is  unfavourable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  white  colonisation,  and  that  certain  rebel  tribes  also  stand  in 
the  way  of  settling  the  country,  the  importance  of  civilising  the  Indians 
as  a  step  towards  the  economic  development  of  this  section  will  be  readily 
understood.  The  Indians  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  one  includes 
all  the  tribes  which  go  under  the  name  of  Caribs,  who  are  savages  in  the  full- 
est sense  of  the  word.  To  these  tribes,  the  fiercest  of  which  are  the  Cuivas, 
belong  the  Guahibos,  who  have  begun  to  come  into  contact  with  the  whites. 
The  second  class  inchides  all  those  tribes  which  have  acquired  some  degree 
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of  civilisation ;  they  are  descended,  as  a  rule,  from  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants of  this  region  who  even  before  the  Spanish  conquest  possessed  a  re- 
latively advanced  civilisation,  and  who  were  dispersed  by  the  conquerors,  that 
is  to  say,  first  by  the  Caribs,  and  then  by  the  whites.  These  Indians,  more 
timid  and  resigned  than  ill  intentioned,  could  rapidly  rise  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  civilisation  if  they  were  treated  with  humanity  and  kindness,  more 
especially  if  they  were  adequately  protected  against  the  methods  of  un- 
scrupulous whites.  To  civilise  the  other  tribes  will  be  a  task  demanding 
much  time,  patience  and  self  sacrifice. 

The  method  now  followed  consists  in  sending  out  missionaries  and  in 
opening  schools.  WTien  the  Caroni  missions  were  founded  under  the  Spanish 
domination,  their  head  was  invested  with  a  large  measure  of  authority. 
The  missionary-  was  both  administrator  and  judge,  and  was  invested  with 
special  powers  for  settling  disputes  which  might  arise  among  the  natives. 
The  results  obtained  exceeded  all  the  expectations  and  hopes  of  the  found- 
ers, and  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  some  twenty  years,  29  native  vil- 
lages made  act  of  submission  to  the  head  of  the  mission.  Unfortunately, 
the  wars  of  independence  destroyed  this  work  and  led  to  the  dispersion  of 
the  subject  tribes. 

The  present  Government  has  decided  to  adopt  the  system  of  missions 
to  which  it  grants  full  administrative  authority.  "The  national  arch- 
<iiocesan  committee  of  the  work  of  the  missions  in  Columbia  ",  with  head- 
•quarters  at  Bogota,  has  the  duty  of  co-ordinating  the  v\  ork  of  these  missions. 
Besides  the  large  private  donations  which  the\'  receive,  the  Government,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  September  i8th.,  191 2,  made  the  Committee 
an  annual  grant  of  100,000  gold  pesos  from  Januars'  ist.,  1913. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  missionaries  to  evangelise  and  educate  the  native 
tribes.  The  educational  work  of  the  missions  is  divided  into  6  sections 
conesponding  with  the  territories  in  which  they  operate:  Goajiia  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  Casanare,  San  Martin,  Caqueta  and  Putumayo,  Tierradentro 
and  Choco. 

The  following  figures  showing  the  nimiber  of  schools  and  pupils  in 
these  scholastic  districts  are  taken  from  the  report  presented  to  Congress 
in  1912  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  : 

Number  Number 

of    Schools  <  f  Pupil- 

Goajira  and  Sierra  Nevada   ....  15  565 

Casanare 11  604 

San  Martin 23  395 

Caqueta 25  1,171 

Tierradentrc' 16  jSS 

Choco 16  1.C84 

Total  ...         106  4,6)7 
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Spite  of  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  made,  it  would  seem  that  these  miss- 
ions have  not  secured  the  results  hoped  for.  According  to  the  bishop  of 
Dibona  this  is  largely  due  to  the  conduct  of  the  civilised  people  themselves, 
who  not  infrequently  ill-treat  the  Indians  in  the  most  brutal  fashion ;  in 
fact,  it  is  most  urgent  to  appoint  a  guardian  for  the  Indians  to  whom  they 
ma}-  9,ppeal  for  protection  against  the  excesses  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
The  necessary^  protective  measures  are  now  being  studied.  One  of  the  most 
recent  projects  is  for  the  establishment  of  centres  of  colonisation  peopled 
by  married  soldiers  to  whom  grants  of  land  and  cattle  would  be  made. 
These  settlers  could  build  roads  and  prepare  the  ground  for  the  settlement 
of  the  native  tribes  and  for  white  immigrants.  Each  settlement  would  be 
provided  with  a  school  under  the  direction  of  a  missionary,  who  would  hove 
under  him  lay  teachers  who  could  instruct  the  natives  in  certain  trades. 
The  school  would  also  be  provided  with  a  doctor  and  an  inspector,  entrusted 
with  supervision  over  dealings  with  Indians  and  the  employTment  of  tvork- 
men,  so  as  to  protect  them  against  deception  and  abuses.      '  '  :  : 

-^  ■        •    ,*  ;  jhiiyq-^bni  io  f^TH// 9/i ' 

The  brief  re\new  we  have  here  given  clearly  shows  tbat  the  vital  problem 
for  the  economic  development  of  Columbia  is  that  of  providing  an  ad- 
equate supply  of  labour,  and  this  in  the  domain  of  agriculture  covers  the 
question  of  colonisation. 

In  view  of  its  scanty  population  the  authorities  of  Columbia  can  only 
solve  the  question  of  agricultural  colonisation  by  having  recourse  both 
to  immigration  and  to  the  training  and  education  of  the  native  tribes  still 
in  a  state  of  primitive  savagery.  Although  internal  troubles  until  recently 
prevented  the  Government  from  pursu'ing  a  systematic  and  uninterrupted 
policy  in  these  matters,  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  and  the  proposals 
now  being  studied  are  such  as  to  justify  the  hope  that  before  long  Columbia 
will  attain  that  degree  of  economic  development  to  which  its  unrivalled 
natural  resources  entitle  it,  and  which  depends  exclusively  on  their  wise 
utilisation. 


RUGGERI  ALFREDO,  gerente  responsabile. 
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Part  1:  Co-operation  and  Association 


CANADA. 


AGRICULTURAL    CO-OPERATIOX   IX  SASKATCHEWAN  IX  1914. 


SOURCES    (official)  : 

First  Anxtjal  Report  of  the  Co-operative  Organisation  Branch,  191 4.  R^^:  Govern- 
ment Printer.  191 5. 

The  Agrictjltcral  Co-operative  Associations  Act  and  Standard  Bylaws.  Regina:  Gov- 
ernment Printer.  1914. 

An  Explanation  of  the  Provisions  of  the  Agricxtltural  Co-operative  Assooations  Act 
OF  Saskatchewan.  [LeafUt).  Regina:  Government  Printer.  1914. 

Co-operative  I<ive  Stock  M.\rketing.  Regina  :  Government  Printer.  1914. 


§  I.  The  AGRICULTURAL  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCLA.TIOXS  ACT  OF  I913. 

For  a  number  of  years  before  191 3,  local  grain  growers'  associations  in 
Saskatchewan  had  been  doing  a  fairly  large  business  in  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  general  farm  supplies  such  as  binder-twine,  building  and 
fencing  material,  flour  and  feed-stuffs.  The  business  in  most  cases  was 
extremely  successful,  but  as  the  associations  concerned  had  no  real  legal 
status  it  was  being  conducted  upon  a  somewhat  insecure  basis,  and 
many  of  the  well-to-do  and  more  cautious  farmers  in  the  province 
hesitated  to  take  part  in  it.  There  was  gradually  formed  a  consensus  of 
opinion  in  favour  of  legislation  which  would  place  purchasing  associations 
in  a  definite  legal  position  by  giving  them  the  right  of  organising  as 
limited  liability  societies.  The  Provincial  Legislature  was  in  ftill  sjTnpathy 
with  the  movement  in  favour  of  co-operation,  and  in  the  session  of  1913 
passed  the  Agricultural  Co-operative  Associations  Act  which  gave  full  effect 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Saskatchewan  farmers. 

The  Act  pro\-ides  for  the  constitution  and  working  of  associations  "  for 
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the  purpose  of  producing,  purchasing  or  selHng  live  stock,  farm  products 
or  suppHes  on  the  co-operative  plan.  "  Any  five  or  more  persons  may  sign 
articles  of  agreement  and  form  an  association,  and  when  the  articles  have 
been  approved  by  the  Registrar  of  Agricultural  Co-operative  Associations 
(whose  appointment  is  provided  for  in  Section  3  of  the  Act)  and  a  fee  of 
S  4.50  paid  to  him,  the  association  may  begin  to  do  business.  The  purposes 
for  which  an  association  is  formed  must  be  clearly  stated  is  the  articles,  and 
the  association  may  undertake  only  such  business  as  is  connected  with  the 
purposes  so  stated.  The  chief  provisions  of  the  Act  with  regard  to  the  cap- 
ital and  shares  of  associations  are  textually  as  follows : 

"  The  capital  of  every  association  under  this  Act  shall  be  such  an  amount 
and  divided  into  shares  of  such  denomination  as  may  be  set  forth  in  the 
memorandum  of  association.  Such  capital  may  be  increased  or  decreased 
from  time  to  time  by  bylaw  of  the  association.  {Sec.  7) 

"  At  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  shareholders  of  every  association 
shall   be    agriculturists.     {Sec.    8) 

"  The  shares  may  be  payable  by  instalments  at  such  times  and  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  determined  by  bylaw.  {Sec.  9) 

"  No  shareholder  shall  receive  interest  on  any  but  the  paid-up  portion 
of  his  share.  {Sec.  10) 

"Shares  may  be  assigned  or  transferred  or  may  be  repurchased  by  the 
association  :  Provided  that  no  such  assignment,  transfer  or  repurchase  shall 
be  valid  unless  and  until  approved  and  authorised  by  the  directors  ; 

Provided,  farther,  that  no  such  assignment,  transfer  or  repurchase 
shall  be  approved  or  authorised  by  the  directors  if  it  would  reduce  the  total 
number  of  shareholders  below  five  or  the  number  of  agriculturists  below 
seventy-five  per  cent.  {Sec.  11) 

"  Every  shareholder  shall  be  individually  liable  to  the  creditors  of  the 
association  for  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  association  to  an  amount  equal  to 
the  amount  unpaid  on  the  shares  held  by  him  and  until  the  whole  amount 
of  his  shares  has  been  paid  up,  but  no  shareholder  shall  be  liable  to  an  action 
in  respect  of  such  unpaid  balance  until  an  execution  at  the  suit  of  the  cred- 
itor against  the  association  has  been  returned  unsatisfied  in  whole  or  part 
{Sec.  12) 

"  Every  association  shall  have  a  lien  on  the  shares  of  the  individual 
shareholders  for  debts  due  from  them  to  it.  {Sec.  13) 

"At  association  meetings  a  shareholder  shall  have  one  vote  only, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  shares  held  by  him,  and  no  shareholder  may 
vote  by    proxy. "     {Sec.    14) 

The  distribution  of  profits  is  governed  by  Section  18  of  the  Act  which 
reads  thus  : 

"  The  directors  shall  apportion  the  profits  arising  from  the  business  of  the 
association  as  follows  : 

{a)  By  setting  aside  not  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  for    ; 
a  reserve  fund  until  an  amount  has  accumulated  in  such  fund  equal  to  at 
least  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  paid-up  capital  stock  ; 
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(b)  By  paying  interest  on  the  paid-up  capital  stock  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  six  per  cent,  per  annum  ; 

(c)  The  remainder  of  the  profits  shall  be  divided  among  the  patrons 
of  the  association,  whether  shareholders  or  not,  in  proportion  to  the  volmne 
of  business  which  they  have  done  with  the  association : 

Pro\'ided,  however,  that  when  the  supplemental  bylaws  of  the  associ- 
ation so  specify,  the  dividend  due  to  any  patron  who  is  not  a  shareholder 
may  be  retained  by  the  association  and  credited  to  the  account  of  such  pat- 
ron on  account  of  capital  stock  until  an  amount  has  accmnulated  equal  to 
the  par  value  of  one  share ;  when  such  sum  has  accumulated  a  stock  certif- 
icate for  one  share  shall  be  issued  to  the  patron  and  he  shall  thereafter 
share  in  the  dividends  as  do  other  shareholders.  " 

Under  Section  6  of  the  Act,  the  Registrar  appointed  was  required  to 
draw  up  a  set  of  "  standard  bylaws  "  to  apply  without  distinction  to  ever^^ 
registered  association,  and  under  the  same  section  each  association  was  em- 
powered to  pass  supplementary'  bylaws  which,  if  approved  by  the  Registrar, 
would  be  binding  upon  the  members. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  the  Registrar  drew  up  a  set  of  bylaws 
which  receiv^ed  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  on  January  8, 
1914,  and  which  in  consequence  now  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Act.  The 
standard  bylaws  regulate  the  usual  matters,  — •  e.  g.  time  place  and  manner  of 
calling  ordinary  and  extraordinary  meetings  ;  election  of  officers  ;  powers 
of  directors  and  procedure  of  directors'  meetings  ;  duties  of  the  president, 
the  secretary-treasurer  and  the  auditor. 

Two  conditions  of  considerable  importance  are  imposed  by  the  Act 
upon  associations  for  sale  and  for  purchase  and  sale.  The  business  of  such 
associations  must  be  conducted  for  cash  ana,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies,  is  limited  to  commodities  which  may  be  shipped  in  carload 
lots  and  distributed  from  a  warehouse.  Associations  are  not  authorised  to 
conduct  retail  stores.  Upon  this  latter  point,  however,  —  the  business  of 
deahng  in  supplies,  — ■  the  provisions  of  the  Act  do  not  seem  to  be  quite 
clear.  An  association  may  purchase  and  sell  "  farm  products  or  supplies,  " 
and  "  supphes"  are  defined  as  "  building  and  fencing  material,  fuel,  flour, 
feed  and  such  other  commodities  as  may  be  shipped  in  car  lots  and  distrib- 
uted from  a  warehouse.  "  {Sec.  2)  This  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  have  the 
effect  of  compelling  the  association  to  purchase  each  commodity  only  in 
carloads,  but  an  official  pamphlet  in  explanation  of  the  Act  states  clearly 
that  a  carload  may  be  made  up  of  several  different  kinds  of  goods.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  the  clause  quoted  above,  when 
strictly  interpreted,  really  places  any  limitation  upon  the  power  of  an  associ- 
ation to  deal  in  farm  supplies.  It  is  true  that  the  definition  of  "  supplies  " 
states  clearly  that  "  the  word  shall  not  be  interpreted  as  apphing  to  a 
retail  business,  "  but  unfortunateh'  the  term  "  retail  business  "  is  by  no  means 
clear,  and  it  is  nowhere  defined  in  the  Act. 
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§   2.    CO-OPERATIVE   ASSOCIATIONS   UNDER   THE   ACT. 

The  Act  was  passed  in  December,  1913,  and  its  administration  was 
placed  in  the  care  of  the  Co-operative  Organisation  Branch  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Regina.  The  first  association  to  register  was  the  Juniata 
Co-operative  Association,  Limited,  registered  on  February  2,  1914,  with  an 
authorised  capital  of  $10,000  divided  into  400  shares  of  $  25  each.  By  the 
end  of  the  year  the  number  of  associations  registered  was  113,  of  which, 
however,  only  102  had  sent  in  returns  to  the  Registrar  by  December  31. 

The  number  of  shareholders  in  the  associations  making  returns  was 
2,850  ;  total  paid-up  capital,  $  13,494  ;  total  assets,  on  December  31st, 
$  37,337 ;  and  total  liabilities  (including  paid-up  capital)  $  29,717.  The 
average  amount  of  authorised  capital  per  society  was  §  6,843  and  the  average 
nominal  value  of  the  shares  issued  was  $  23. 

The  co-operative  purchase  of  farm  supplies  is  by  for  the  most  important 
business  undertaken  by  the  associations.  Seventy  out  of  the  102  registered 
associations  which  made  returns,  engaged  in  this  branch  of  co-operation, 
and  purchased  farm  supplies  (building  and  fencing  material,  binder-twine, 
lubricating  oils  and  gasoline,  fruit,  flour,  feed,  wood  and  coal)  to  the  value 
of  $  239,320.  Three  associations  engaged  only  in  the  sale  of  live  stock  for 
their  members,  while  six  others  sold  live  stock  in  addition  to  carrying  on  some 
other  business.  The  total  value  of  the  live  stock  sold  by  the  nine  associations 
was  $  42,034,  and  general  satisfaction  was  expressed  with  the  results.  The 
Registrar  of  Co-operative  Associations  looks  forward  to  a  very  great  develop- 
ment of  this  branch  of  co-operation  in  191 5. 


§  3.  Other  co-operative  enterprises  in  Saskatchewan, 

In  addition  to  the  associations  registered  under  the  Act  of  1913  there 
are  various  other  co-operative  enterprises  in  the  province  which  call  for  at 
least  brief  notice.  We  shall  deal  here  with,  {a)  Co-operative  Creameries  ; 
{b)  the  Saskatchewan  Elevator  Company ;  (c)  the  Wholesale  Trading 
Department  of  the  Saskatchewan  Grain  Growers'  Association.  Another 
co-operative  enterprise,  represented  by  the  work  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Hail  Insurance  Commission,  was  dealt  with  in  Part  II  of  the  Bulletin 
for  August,  and  need  only  be  mentioned  here. 


(a)  Co-operative  Creameries. 

The  first  co-operative  creameries  in  the  province  date  back  to  1896,1 
—  some  nine  years,  that  is  to  say,  before  Saskatchewan  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  province    of    the  Dominion   of   Canada.     Three    creameries 
were  established  in  1896  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Robertson  who  was 
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at  that  time  Dominion  Dairy  Commissioner.  In  1905,  when  Saskatchewan 
become  a  province,  there  were  six  co-operative  creameries  in  existence,  and 
when  the  Provincial  Dairy  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
organised  in  1906,  all  six  placed  themselves  voluntarily  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Provincial  Dairy  Commissioner.  Apparently  the  creameries 
from  that  time  onward  became  in  effect  Government  enterprises.  "  Under 
this  arrangement"  — we  quote  from  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Co-oper- 
ative Organisation  Branch  —  "  the  Dairy  Branch  engages  the  managers, 
purchases  all  supplies,  keeps  the  accounts,  markets  the  produce  and  pays 
the  patrons.  From  the  first  this  plan  has  been  found  very  satisfactory. 
The  suppUes  such  as  boxes,  salt,  etc.  being  purchased  in  large  quantities  are 
secured  at  considerably  reduced  prices.  Better  returns  are  received  for  the 
butter,  first,  because  through  the  employment  of  competent  managers  bet- 
ter quaHty  is  secured,  and  second,  because  all  competition  for  a  market 
between  the  creameries  has  been  eliminated.  As  the  industry  develops, 
new  co-operative  creameries  are  established  only  where  there  is  sufficient 
dairy  stock  to  ensure  economic  operation  and  the  Government  undertakes 
to  pay  all  express  charges  on  cream  shipped  to  Government  operated 
creameries,  so  that  persons  li\dng  at  a  distance  are  at  no  disadvantage 
thereby.  " 

In  the  summer  of  1914  there  were  thirteen  creameries  in  Saskatchewan 
working  on  the  plan  just  described.  The  following  table  shows  the  develop- 
ment of  this  branch  of  co-operation  since  1907. 


Co-operative  Creameries  in  Saskatchewan,  1907-1914.    • 


Six  Slimmer  Months 

1 

Six  Winter  Months 

Year 

No. 

of 

Creameries 

No. 
of  Patrons 

Pounds      1 
of  butter 
made 

Year 

No. 

of 

Creameries 

No. 
of  Pat  ions 

Pounds 

of  butter 

made 

1907 

4 

213 

66,244 

1907-8 

4 

"3 

21,588 

1908 

5 

533 

220,282 

1908-9 

5 

182 

31,286 

1909 

6 

876 

342,404 

1909-10 

6 

358 

45.599 

I910 

7 

1,166 

462,221 

19IO-II 

4 

456 

64,635 

1911 

9 

1.596 

703,583 

19x1-12 

9 

539 

87.252 

I912 

10 

1,755 

649,95s 

I912-13 

8 

956 

113.489 

1913 

II 

2,681 

850,525 

I913-I4 

8 

1,677 

237,500 

1914 

13 

3,625 

1,161,230 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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(b)    Saskatchewan    Co-operative    Elevator    Company. 

The  Co-operative  Elevator  Company  (i)  was  established  in  1911  upon 
the  recommendation  of  a  Royal  Commission  which  had  been  appointed  in 
1910  to  enquire  into  matters  affecting  the  grain  trade.  The  Company  was 
formed  to  enable  the  farmers  to  free  themselves  from  what  they  asserted 
to  be  a  monopoly  exercised  by  grain  dealers  and  combinations  of  grain  deal- 
ers in  Western  Canada.  It  has  power  "  to  construct,  acquire,  maintain 
and  operate  grain  elevators  in  Saskatchewan,  to  buy  and  sell  grain,  and 
generally  to  do  all  things  incidental  to  the  production,  storing  and  market- 
ing of  grain.  "  The  amount  of  the  share  capital  is  not  fixed  :  the  shares 
have  a  nominal  value  of  %  50  and  no  one  may  hold  more  than  twenty  shares. 
The  general  management  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  nine  directors,  and  each 
elevator  acquired  or  built  by  the  Company  has  a  local  Board  of  Management 
consisting  of  five  shareholders.  Upon  certain  conditions  the  Government 
advances  a  large  part  of  the  capital  required  for  each  local  elevator,  loans 
from  Government  being  repayable  in  twenty  equal  annual  instalments  with 
interest  at  5  per  cent.  Any  number  of  shareholders  in  a  particular  locality 
may  request  the  Company  to  buy  one  of  the  elevators  at  the  local  shipping 
point  or  build  a  new  one,  but  before  taking  any  action  the  Board  of  Direct- 
ors must  be  satisfied  that  the  amount  of  shares  held  by  the  supporters 
of  the  proposed  local  elevator  is  at  least  equal  to  the  value  of  the  proposed 
elevator ;  that  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  such  shares  has  been  paid 
up ;  and  that  the  aggregate  annual  crop  acreage  of  the  said  shareholders 
represents  a  proportion  of  not  less  than  2,000  acres  for  each  10,000  bushels 
of  elevator  capacity  asked  for.  The  growth  of  the  Company  has  been  rapid, 
as  may  be  judged  from  the  following  table. 

Growth  of  the   Saskatchewan   Co-operative  Elevator   Company. 


No.  of 
Shareholders 


No.  of 
Elevators 


Grain 
handled 
through 
elevators 


Grain 

handled 

on  commission 


1911-1912, 
1912-1913. 

1913-1914- 
1914-1915* 


2,597 
8,962 

13.156 
14,922 


Bushels 


46 

137 
192 

215 


3,261,000  


Bushels 


12,899,030 
19,465,290 
12,344,000 


12,761,686 
19,290,531 
11,000,000 


*  To  March  i,   191 5. 


(i)  See  an  article  "The  Saskatchewan  Co-operative  Elevator  Company"  in  the  Bulletin 
for  June,  1914,  pp.  9-12. 
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The  last  annual  report  of  the  Company,  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 
1914,  shows  that  the  authorised  capital  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  $  2 ,000,000, 
the  subscribed  capital  $  1,911,800,  the  paid  up  capital  §  382,461,  and  the 
profit  on  the  year's  working  $285,181. 


(c)  The  Wholesale  Trading  Department  of  the  Saskatchewan  Grain 
Growers'    Association. 


The  Saskatchewan  Grain  Growers'  Association  is  the  organisation  which 
has  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  securing  legislation  in  favour  of  co-operative 
methods  in  agriculture  in  the  province.  The  Association  led  the  agitation 
which  resrdted  in  the  formation  of  the  Co-operative  Elevator  Company,  and 
in  fact  organised  the  Company  and  at  the  start  directed  its  activities.  Later 
on  the  Association,  which  is  itself  incorporated  under  a  special  Act  of  the  Prov- 
incial Legislature,  secured  the  enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Co-operative 
Associations  Act,  with  which  we  dealt  above.  In  the  same  session  of  the 
Legislature- — that  of  1913  —  an  amendment  to  the  Act  incorporating 
the  Grain  Growers'  Association  was  passed,  which  gave  the  Association 
power  to  act  as  a  purchase  and  sale  agency  of  registered  co-operative  associ- 
ations, and  in  1914  a  second  amending  act  authorised  it  to  act  in  the  same 
capacity  for  the  local  grain  growers'  associations  in  the  pro\'ince.  The  associ- 
ation has  already  developed  an  extensive  wholesale  trading  business  and 
in  the  1914,  the  first  year  of  its  working,  bought  and  sold  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  commodities,  —  binder-twine,  635,750  lbs.,  flour  4,549  sacks,  coal 
17,400  tons,  apples  13,910  barrels,  potatoes  35,000  bushels,  oats  77,179 
bushels,  and  (in  smaller  quantities)  fence  wire  and  posts,  Imnber,  metal 
roofing,  wood,  corn,  fresh  fruit,  vegetables  and  groceries. 


§  4.  A  GOVERNMENT  EXPERIIMENT  IN  THE  CO-OPERATI\E  S-\LE  OF  WOOL. 


For  some  time  past,  sheep  farmers  in  the  Canadian  West  have  been 
dissatisfied  with  the  prices  which  they  have  been  receiving  for  wool,  and  in 
order  to  ascertain  where  the  fault  lay  the  Saskatchewan  Department  of 
Agriculture  conducted  a  special  enquiry  towards  the  end  of  1913.  It  was  found 
then  that  for  the  last  season's  clip  the  owners  of  large  flocks  (from  200  to 
10,000  head)  had  received  13  cents  a  pound  for  wool,  while  the  smaller  sheep 
farmers  had  received  only  from  10  to  12  cents  a  pound.  It  was  found 
also  that  there  were  two  principal  reasons  for  this,  —  small  consignments 
of  wool  were  usually  badly  prepared  for  the  market,  and  they  usually  paid 
higher  freight  rates  and  >nelded  higher  profits  to  small  local  dealers. 

In  the  season  of  1914  the  Co-operative  Organisation  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  carried  out  an  interesting  experiment  in  collective 
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or  co-operative  selling  with  the  object  of  showing  the  owners  of  small  flocks 
how  to  obtain  better  prices  for  their  consignments  of  wool.  The  Branch 
undertook  to  act  as  selling  agent  for  such  producers  as  agreed  to  prepare, 
pack  and  consign  their  wool  according  to  instructions  furnished  them 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Branch  also  supplied  suitable 
twine  and  paper-lined  sacks  for  packing  the  fleeces,  at  cost  price,  to  the  prod- 
ucers who  took  advantage  of  the  ofEer  with  respect  to  selling. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  farmers  joined  the  scheme,  and  between  June 
20  and  July  i,  1914,  consigned  their  wool  to  the  Co-operative  Organisation 
Branch  at  Regina.  The  whole  consignment  amounting  to  69,404  pounds 
was  sold  through  a  firm  in  Boston,  Mass.,  at  the  price  of  17  2/4  cents  a  pound, 
f.  o.b.  Regina.  The  net  price  received  by  the  producers  varied,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  consignments  and  the  cost  of  carriage  to  Regina,  from  16  ^ 
to  17  cents  a  pound.  The  experiment  was  considered  highly  successful. 
Not  only  were  the  inmediate  returns  very  satisfactory,  but  there  was  also 
a  lasting  result  in  a  general  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  wool  shipped 
out  of  all  parts  of  the  province. 

We  have  thought  it  wise  to  distinguish  between  this  Government  scheme 
of  co-operative  sale  and  the  other  co-operative  enterprises  in  Saskatchewan. 
It  is  probably  intended  that  official  management  of  the  scheme  shall  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  temporary  measure  only,  and  that  the  producers  who  are  to 
benefit  by  co-operative  selling  shall,  after  a  comparatively  short  time, 
establish,  maintain  and  control  their  own  central  agency.  If  it  be  intended  that 
a  Government  Department  shall  continue  indefinitely  to  act  as  a  co-oper- 
ative selling  agency,  the  scheme  is  open  to  criticism  upon  several  grounds. 
No  useful  purpose,  however,  would  be  served  by  examining  too  critically 
a  scheme  which  is  at  present  frankly  only  an  experiment. 


RUSSIA. 


PROGRESS  OF  CO-OPERATIOX  IN  FINLAND  BETWEEN 
1909  AND  1 915  AND  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION. 


§.  I.  FlNI^ANB  CONSIDERED  EST  REGARD  TO  THE  GENERAE  PROGRESS 
OF    CO-OPERATION. 

If  we  rank  the  various  countries  of  Europe  according  to  their  compar- 
ative wealth  in  co-operative  organizations,  we  shall  find  that  Finland  comes 
second  on  the  list  as  regards  the  number  of  members  of  co-operative  soci- 
eties and  fourth  as  regards  that  of  the  societies  themselves,  in  both  cases, 
in  proportion  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  In  fact,  the  nimiber  of 
indi\'iduals  belonging  to  the  various  co-operative  societies  is  in  Finland  10  % 
of  the  total  population,  and  in  this  respect  Finland  only  yields  to  Denmark, 
where  the  proportion  is  25  %.  In  regard  to  the  number  of  co-operative  associ- 
ations, Finland,  which  has  one  pen  ,400  inhabitants,  is  only  surpassed  by 
Switzerland  (i  society  per  500  inhabitants),  Denmark  (i  per  6co  inhabitants) 
and  lastly  by  England  (i  per  1,100  inhabitants)  (i). 

This  extraordinary-  development  of  co-operation  in  Finland  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  the  "  Country  of  the  thousand  lakes"  is  incontestably  one 
of  those  to  which  the  principles  and  above  all  the  practice  of  co-operative 
association  last  penetrated.  The  oldest  association  founded  on  these  prin- 
ciples (a  co-operative  distributive  society)  dates  indeed  from  1S89,  but  its 
foundation  was  an  isolated  effort  and  in  the  next  ten  years  hardly  a  dozen 
societies  of  the  class  were  founded  in  the  whole  country.  The  progress  of 
Finnish  co-operation  properly  speaking  only  began  with  the  first  years  of 
the  present  century,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  with  the  constitution  in  1899  ^^ 
the  "  Pellervo,  Society  for  the  Advance  of  Rural  Co-operation  in  Finland.  " 

The  readers  of  this  Bulletin  are  already  acquainted  with  the  early 
history  of  this  remarkable  society,  the  ends  it  pursues,  as  well  as  the  results 
of  its  work  in  the  field  of  co-operation  up  to  about  1909  (2).   We  shall  now 


(i)  See  Gebh.\rd  (Hannes) :  Huvuddragenaf  A  ndelsverksamheteni  Finland  (Chief  Character- 
istics of  the  Co-operative  Movement  in  Finland)  Helsingfors.  Pe]ler\-o  Society,  1915.  p.  49 
It  is  from  this  work  only  quite  recenUy  published  (Jiine  1915),  we  derive  most  of  the  inform- 
ation we  reproduce  in  this  article. 

(2)  See  in  the  number  of  this  Bulletin  for  September  191 1,  p.  69  the  article  entitled 
'  Agricultirral  Co-operation  in  Finland  ",  (§  i.  The  Birth  of  .Agricultural  Co-operation  in  Finland 
and  the  Pellervo  Society). 
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give  a  general  idea  of  the  work  accomplished  since  then,  and  the  results 
attained,  or  in  other  words,  the  state  of  Finnish  co-operation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year. 


§  2.  The    "  PELIvERVO". 

The  five  years  that  have  passed  since  iQog  have  scarcely  made  any 
changes  in  the  organization  and  composition  of  the  "Pellervo".  The 
number  of  members,  which  was  1,402  in  1909,  has  slightly  decreased;  it  is  now 
1,267  '  that  of  the  officers  of  the  central  office  has  on  the  other  hand  increased 
from  21  to  23.  In  consequence  of  difficulties  it  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  article  to  discuss,  the  annual  subvention  granted  by  the  State 
to  the  Society,  which  had  increased  gradually  between  1899  and  1911, 
from  20,000  to  87,000  Finnish  marks  (i),  has  since  the  latter  date  been 
little  by  little  reduced.  In  1912  it  was  still  81,000  marks.  In  1913  it  had 
decreased  to  74,500  marks,  and  in  1914,  finally,  it  was  only  74,000  marks. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  subsidies  voted  to  the  "  Pellervo  "  by  the  co-oper- 
ative societies  and  centra]  institutions  have  increased.  In  1903  they  amounted 
altogether  to  3,500  marks;  in  1909  they  had  reached  the  amount  of  7,300 
marks  ;  and  in  1914  they  amounted  to  15,400  marks,  thus  completely  mak- 
ing up  for  the  reduction  of  the  annual  State  subsidy. 

During  the  period  we  are  considering  the  "  Pellervo  "  passed  through  a 
very  serious  crisis.  The  excellent  results  obtained  by  co-operation  in  Fin- 
land at  the  first  had  caused,  above  all  in  the  rural  classes,  an  infatuation  for 
this  kind  of  association.  In  spite  of  the  warnings  of  the  "  Pellervo  "  there 
was  too  much  haste.  Co-operative  societies  were  founded  without  sufficient 
consideration,  without  enough  attention  being  paid  to  the  model  rules  and 
regulations  drafted  by  the  "  Pellervo  ",  and  sometimes,  not  even  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  on  associations  (2) .  These  societies  were  placed  under 
the  management  of  persons  who  had  not  sufficient  preparation  and  sometimes 
neglected  the  most  elementary  principles  of  business  management.  This 
naturally  led  to  difiiculties,  which,  complicated  by  the  general  economic  crisis 
through  which  the  whole  country  passed  between  1908  and  1910,  caused 
numerous  failures  among  the  societies. 

The  adversaries  of  the  co-operative  movement  profited  by  this  and 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  public  that  the  cause  of  the  evil  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  principles  of  co-operation  themselves.  Many  let  themselves 
be  convinced  and  in  the  co-operative  societies  there  were  more  and  more 
cases  of  defection. 


(i)  The  Finnish  "  Mark  "  of  loo  "  pennis  "  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  German  Mark), 
which  in  this  article  we  shall  simply  call  "Mark"  (otricial  abreviation  Fmk.  in  Swedish  and 
Smk.  in  Finnish)  is  exactly  equivalent  to  one  franc. 

(2)  With  regard  to  this  law,  also  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  "Pellerv-o",  promulgated  on 
July  loth.,  1901,  see  the*above  article  in  our  number  for  September,  1911. 
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These  circumstances  had  a  considerable  effect  on  the  work  of  the  "  Pel- 
lervo. "  Abandoning  for  the  moment  all  propaganda  in  favour  of  further 
extending  the  number  of  the  societies,  it,  actively  seconded  by  the  central 
institutions  already  founded,  concentrated  all  its  attention  on  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  causes  of  the  evil  and  all  its  efforts  on  the  remedies  to 
be  applied. 

In  1909  a  "  Co-operative  Institute  "  was  founded  at  Helsingfors  to  pro- 
vide the  associations  with  capable  trained  ofl&cers.  A  special  review  was 
started,  the  "  Suomen  Osuustoimintalehti "  (Review  of  Finnish  Co-oper- 
ation), supported  and  edited  by  all  the  central  institutions  of  the  country 
together,  strictly  for  purposes  of  instruction  and  education,  and  this  review 
was  distributed  free  of  charge  to  all  the  co-operative  societies.  Finally 
very  severe  measures  were  taken  with  a  view  to  the  general  reorganization 
of  the  existing  associations,  and  a  permanent  carefid  and  effectual  super- 
vision of  their  work  (i). 

This  energetic  action  soon  gave  the  results  desired.  As  we  shall  see 
in  the  following  pages,  the  crisis  may  be  considered  as  having  been  definite- 
ly passed  in  1911.  So  the  "  Pellervo "  was  able,  without  relaxing  its 
beneficent  action  of  supervision  and  inspection,  gradually  to  resume  its 
work  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  co-operation  in  Finland,  purged  of  its 
defects  and  regenerated. 

A  small  detail  will  show  more  clearly  than  long  discussions  the  role 
played  by  this  energetic  society  in  educating  the  people  in  regard  to  co- 
operation. In  the  fifteen  years  of  its  existence  the  "Pellervo"  has  spent 
solely  on  printing  co-operative  manuals,  tracts,  programmes,  model  rules, 
instructions  and  other  publications  of  the  kind,  a  total  amount  of  1,200,000 
marks,  and  the  papers  thus  printed  it  has  distributed  free  of  charge,  for  a 
value  of  150,000  marks. 


§    3.    GENERAI,    state    OF    CO-OPERATION    IN'    FINLAND 

ON    JANUARY    ISt.,    I915. 
i 

Whether  owing  to  the  enormous  preponderance  of  the  rural  element 
forming  about  86  %  of  the  total  population,  or  to  circumstances  it  would 
take  too  long  to  consider  here,  it  is  more  difficult  in  Finland  than  anj^where 
else  to  distinguish  clearly  between  specifically  agricultural  and  non  agricul- 
tural co-operative  societies. 

If  we  consult  for  example  the  statistics  relating  to  the  class  of  co-oper- 
ative associations,  which  in  all  countries  of  the  world  is  considered  as  the 
least  agricultural,  that  is  the  distributive  societies,  we  find  that  of  419  of 
them  existing  in  Finland  in  1913,  there  were  only  35  or  8.35  %  in  the  towns. 


(i)  For  further  details  see  the  article  entitled:  The  Central  Credit  Institute  of  the  Rural 
Co-operative  Banks  and  Co-operative  Credit  in  Finland  (§  7.  Management,  Supervision  and 
Inspection  of  the  I<ocaI  Co-operative  Banks),  in  the  niunber  of  our  Bulletin  for  February,  1914. 
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whilst  the  remaining  374  (91.65  %)  worked  in  the  country  and  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Finnish  co-operative  distributive  societies,  only  12.9% 
belonged  to  the  industrial  class,  whilst  the  owners  of  farms  represented 
47.5  %  and  the  agricultural  labourers  26.9  %  (i). 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  compelled  to  give  up  any  too  subtle 
distinction  between  agricultural  and  non-agricultural  co-operative  societies 
and  to  follow  the  classification  adopted  in  Finland  itself,  based  only  on  the 
general  work  of  the   associations. 

IvCt  us  also  add  that  the  statistics  at  our  disposal  are  derived  prin- 
cipally from  the  entries  in  the  "  Commercial  Register",  in  which,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  law  of  September  1st.,  1901  on  co-operative  work,  every  newly 
founded  association  of  the  kind  must  register.  Now  in  reality  the  entries  in 
this  register  are  far  from  being  either  accurate  or  complete.  On  the  one  hand, 
in  fact,  many  small  societies  (they  are  estimated  at  several  hundreds)  neglect 
to  register,  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  obtain  even  the  most  elementary 
information  in  regard  to  their  work.  On  the  other  hand,  associations  duly 
registered  cease  to  exist,  or  fundamentally  change  their  original  character, 
without  notifying  the  registrar.  And  so  naturally  new  errors  occur  in  the 
ofiacial  statistics,  which  the  detailed  statistical  reports  prepared  and 
published  by  the  "  Pellervo  "  do  not  always  succeed  in  correcting. 

So  much  said,  we  shall  summarise  here  in  a  few  general  tables,  the  prin- 
cipal figures  relating  to  the  progress  of  Finnish  co-operation  from  the  start 
up  to  the  present  day,  as  well  as  its  situation  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year. 


(i)  See  Gerhard  (H)  :  op.  cit.  p.  60. 
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Tabi^  I.  - —  General  Progress  of  Co-operation  in  Finland  from  1901  to  1915 
[Legally  Registered  Co-operative  Associations). 


Total  Number 

of 

Registered 

Co-operative 

Associations 

Classification  of  the  Associations 

Years 

Co-oper- 
ative 
Distribut- 
ive 

Societies 

Co-oper- 
ative 
Dairies 

Co-oper- 
ative 
Banks 

Co-oper- 
ative 
Agri- 
cultural 
Machine 
Thresher 
Societies 

Societies       ^'^j'^ 

Central 
InsUt- 
utions 

1901  .    . 

1902  .    . 

1903  .   . 

1904  .    . 

1905  ,    . 

1906  .    . 

1907  .    . 

1908  .    . 

1909  .    . 

1910  .    . 

191 1  .    . 

1912  .    . 

1913  .    . 

1914  .    • 

3 

50 

189 

393 

592 

866 

1,260 

1          1,601 

I           1,815 

1           1,930 
2,002 
2,066 
2,167 
2,300 

3 
16 
66 
119 
166 
263 
389 
497 
506 
512 
506 

503 
512 

517 

28 
75 
145 
225 
292 
330 
342 
354 
362 

370 
389 
418 
436 

24 
87 
140 
176 
240 
308 

385 
418 

443 
453 
476 
512 

3 

3 

4 

15 

69 

127 

169 

191 

201 

207 

218 

235 

1  5 

2  19 

3  35 

7    •         47 

10           106 

31           207 

49            274 

70            325 

85            359 

98            380 

no           399 

118           420 

127           468 

I 

3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 

Table  II.  —  Total  Number  of  Finnish  Co-operative  Societies. 


Kinds  of  Co-operative  Societies. 


Totefl 
Number 

Co-operative 

Distributive 

Societies 

Co-operative 
Dairies 

Co-operative 

Credit 

Societies 

Other 

Classes 

of 

Co-operative 

Societies 

21,000 

14,000 

6,000 

500 

c. 

500 

37,000 

22,000 

12,500 

2,000 

1,000 

57,000 

29,000 

21,000 

4,ooO| 

3,000 

89,000 

50,000 

29,000 

5,000 

5,000 

136  000 

76,000 

31,000 

9,000 

20,000 

170,000 

95,000 

33,000 

12,000 

30,000 

177,000 

92,000 

34,000 

16,000 

35,000 

179,000 

87,000 

35,000 

17,000 

40,000 

180,000 

85,000 

35,000 

18,000 

42,000 

188,000 

87,005 

37,000 

19,000 

45, GOO 

196,000 

91,000 

59,000 

20,000 

46,000 

1903 
1904 
1905 

1906 

1907 
1908 

1909 
1910 
I9II 
1912 
I9I3 
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TabIvE  III.  —  Total  Business  Done  by  Finnish  Co-operative  Societies 
from  1903  to  1914  {in  Finnish  Marks). 


1903 
1904 

1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
19 13 


Total 
Amount 


Amount  for  Each  Class  of  Co-operative  Societies 


Co-operative 

Distributive 

Societies 


Co-operative 
Dairies 


Co-operative 

Credit 

Societies 


j  Other  Classes  Co-operative 
I  Qf  Societies 

^  .       for  Purchase 

Co-opeiative       ^f  seed, 

Societies       Manure  etc. 


11,000,000 

19,300,000 

30,500,000 

50,200,000 

72,800,000 

99,300,000 

99,200,000 

98,700,000 

111,300,000 

122,700,000 

133,900,000 


5,000,000 
8,000,000 
12,000,000 
22,000,000 
37,000,000 
52,000,000 
50,000,000 
47,000,000 
52,000,000 
57,000,000 
63,000,000 


3,500,000 
7,500,000 

13,500,000 

i 
19,500,000; 

21,000,000 

27,ooo,ooo| 

28,000,000 

28,400,000 

33,000,000! 

35,000,000 

37,000,000 


200 

800. 
1,500 

1,900 

3.700 
5.300 

6,200 

6,800 
7,300 

8,000 
8,900 


.OOOi 

,000; 
1 
,000  I 

,000:  2 

,ooo]  5 
,000 
,000 
,000  9, 
,000  10, 

,000  12, 

,0.00  13, 


300,000 
600,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 


2,000,000 
2,400,000 
2,500,000 
4,800,000 
6,100,000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 
7,500,000 
9,000,000 
10,700,000 
12,000,000 


TabIvE  IV.  — •  Funds  of  Finnish  Co-operative  Distributive   Societies, 
Dairies  and  Credit  Societies  from  1905  to  1914  {in  Finnish  Marks). 


Funds 

Funds 

Share 

Capital 

Reserve  Fund 
and  other  Fiinds 

Per- 

Average 

Average 

Years 

Total 

centage 

of 

Debt 

per 

Society 

1 

1 

per 
Mem- 
ber 

Total 

per 
Society  ! 

per 
Mem- 
ber 

Total 

per 

Society 

per 
Mem- 
ber 

1905. 

I.-3I9,553 

17.6 

i 
1 

3»282| 

33 

851,753 

2,119 

21 

467,800 

1,163 

12 

1908  . 

5,019,407 

17-3 

5,678; 

46 

2,694,053 

3,048, 

25 

2,325,354 

2,630 

21 

1911  . 

9,269,615 

28.6 

8,688 

74 

4.192,451 

3,929 

33 

5,077,164 

4,759 

41 

1912  . 

10,611,441 

30-3 

10,077 

81 

4,619,979 

4,387 

35 

5,991,462 

5,690 

46 

1913- 

11,792,886 

31.6 

11,032 

88 

4,825,627 

4,514 

36 

6,967,259 

6,518 

52 

Without  discussing  these  tables  in  detail,  as  they  are  sufficiently  clear 
in  themselves,  we  shall  now  pass  in  review  the  different  groups  of  co-operative  ■ 
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societies  at  present  existing  in  Finland,  following  the  order  and  classification 
adopted  by  the  "  Pellervo, "  that  is  to  say  grouping  all  the  associations 
of  this  character  under  one  or  other  of  the  following  four  heads. 

(I)  Co-operative  Purchase  and  Distributive  Societies  (i), 

(II)  Co-operative  Production  and  Sale  Societies  (2), 

(III)  Co-operative  Credit  Societies, 

(IV)  Ikliscellaneous  Co-operative  Societies. 


§  4.  Co-operative  societies  for  pltichase  axd  distribution. 

The  Finnish  statistical  returns  include  in  this  first  group,  three  classes 
of  co-operative  associations,  namely,  co-operative  distributive  societies, 
properly  so  called,  co-operative  bakeries  and  restaurants,  and,  finally', 
co-operative  pturchase  societies. 


(a)  Co-operative  Distributive  Societies. 

We  saw  above  (3)  that  co-operative  distribution  in  Finland  has  a 
more  "rural"  character  than  in  any  other  countrj*.  One* of  its  greatest 
merits  is  that  it  has  succeeded  to  some  degree  ever^'where  in  ousting  the 
country  dealer,  who,  under  pretext  of  credit,  took  dishonourable  advantage 
of  the  peasant  and  generallj-  ended  in  obtaining  possession  of  his  property. 
It  is  largely  owing  to  these  results  that  co-operative  distribution  has  de- 
veloped with  a  rapidity  corresponding  with  the  economic  advantages  it 
has  bestowed  on  the  country  districts.  At  present  (4)  there  are  in  Finland 
512  oflSciallj^  registered  co-operative  distributive  societies.  They  have 
altogether  more  thanioo  ,000  members  and  the  total  amount  of  the  sales  made 
in  their  warehouses  was  63,000,000  marks.  The  general  average  of  the 
sales  is  148,000  marks  per  co-operative  society,  but  75  of  them  sell  more 
than  200,000  mks.  a  year,  10  of  them  more  than  500,000  mks.,  5  others 
more  than  1,000,000  mks.,  and  finally  one  (the  Uleaborg  Co-operative 
Distributive  Society)  in  1913  sold  goods  for  a  gross  total  of  more  than 
2,000,000  mks. 

The  value  of  the  shares  varies  from  10  to  20  marks,  part  being  pay- 
able in  monthly  instalments.  The  supplementary  personal  liability  of 
members  varies  generally  from  50  to  100  Finnish  marks  per  member, 
independenth"  of  the  number  of  his  shares. 

(i)  The  a-ssociations  of  Oiis  character  are  designated  in  Finland  under  the  name  of  "  Com- 
mercial Co-operative  Societies  "  Osuuskattppa  in  Finnish,  handehlag  in  Swedish. 

(2)  In  Finland  the  associations  of  this  group  are  styled,  "  Co-oi)erative  Societie-  for  the 
Utilisation  and  Sale  of  their  Members'  produce  ". 

(3)  See  the  beginning  of  §  3. 

(4)  That  is  to  saj-  on  January,  ist.,  1914,  the  date  of  the  last  (.owip/t/r  statistical  returns 
we  possess. 
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At  first,  the  total  profits  are  utilised  to  increase  the  reserve  fund. 
It  is  only  after  this  fund  has  become  sufficiently  large  to  guarantee  the  solv- 
ency of  the  society,  that  the  interest,  which  may  never  exceed  6  %,  may 
be  added  to  the  share  capital.  If,  after  deducting  the  amounts  placed  to 
the  share  capital  and  reserve  fund,  there  still  remain  funds  available  out 
of  the  profits  realised,  they  may  be  distributed  among  members  in  pro- 
portion to  the  purchases  made  by  each  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

In  those  societies  in  which  up  to  the  present  such  a  distribution  has 
been  possible,  the  dividend  has  varied  from  2  %  to  4  %  of  the  amount  of 
annual  purchases. 

lyCt  us  observe  here  that  the  Finnish  co-operative  distributive  soci- 
eties sell  their  produce  indiscriminately  to  members  and  non  members.  The 
latter  ma^^  even  share  in  the  profits,  provided,  however,  that  the  dividend 
representing  their  share  in  the  profits  serves  entirely  as  an  instalment  to- 
wards the  cost  of  their  admission  as  members  (entrance  fee  and  compuls- 
ory share).  If  this  condition  is  not  accepted,  the  individual  loses  all  right 
to  his  share  in  the  profits  and  it  is  paid  into  the  reserve  fund. 

In  the  following  table  we  give  some  figures  showing  the  general  pro- 
gress of  the  Finnish  co-operative  distributive  societies  from  1901  to  1914. 
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In  order  the  better  to  show  the  work  of  the  Finnish  co-operative  dis- 
tributive societies,  let  us  add  that  in  1910  they  founded  their  own  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Society (  "  Tulenvata  "  in  Finnish,  Fire  Risk  Society),  of 
which  no  less  than  273  co-operative  distributive  societies  were  members 
in  1914.  The  funds  of  the  society  amounted  at  the  end  of  that  year  to 
128,000  Finnish  marks,  and  the  supplementary  liability  of  the  members 
to  400,000  marks,  and  the  total  amount  assured  was  in  round  numbers 
16,000,000  mks. 

The  Finnish  co-operative  distributive  associations  have  associated 
in  "  Provincial  Federations  of  Co-operative  Distributive  Societies"  (i).  A 
general  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  all  these  Federations  meets  annually 
to  discuss  questions  of  common  interest  for  all  the  co-operative  distribut- 
ive societies  of  the  whole  country.  Finally,  these  societies  have  founded 
a  Central  Institution,  quite  specially  intended  for  the  collective  purchases 
of  both  the  central  and  local  associations.  We  shall  consider  the  organ- 
isation and  working  of  these  central  organs  later  on. 


(b)  Co-operative  Bakeries  and  Restaurants. 

Apart  from  a  verj  large  number,  which,  however,  can  not  be  accur- 
ately given,  of  bakeries  established  for  their  own  use  by  co-operative 
distributive  societies,  there  are  at  present  only  two  co-operative  bakeries 
properly  so  called,  that  is  to  say  independent  of  any  other  association.  One 
of  them,  the  co-operative  society  ''Elanto",  founded  at  Helsingf ors in  1908, 


TABI.E  VT.  —  Progress  made  by  the  Co-operative 


Number 

of 
Members 


Value 

of  Eeal  and  Personal 

Estate 

belonging 

to  the  Society 


Sales 


1908 ,        1,776 

igog 2,046 

igio I      2,427 

igii 2,800 

igi2 1      3,080 

1913 •  3,579 

igi4 4.700 


558,400 
604,600 
6g5,8oo 
1,111,700 
1,616,600 
1,761.600 
1,731,400 


864,000 
1,128,000 
1,368,000 
1,763,000  ; 
3,241,000 
4,102,000 
4,354.000 


I 


(i)  See  below, 
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deserves  special  mention  for  the  really  remarkable  progress  it  has  made. 
Exclusively  a  bakery  at  the  start,  this  society  has  gradually  extended 
its  work,  opening  in  turn  creameries,  cafes  and  people's  kitchens.  We 
give  below  a  few  figures  to  show  the  present  situation  of  this  interesting 
society. 

The  "Elanto  "  pays  quite  special  attention  to  the  comfort  of  its  staff. 
In  its  bakeries  there  is  no  night  or  supplementary-  work  allowed.  The 
working  hours  are  limited  to  forty  eight  a  week,  and  this  necessitates 
at  the  bakeries,  and  even  more  at  the  shops,  a  double  number  of 
employees  reliex-ing  one  another  in  turn.  Everv  member  of  the  staff 
has  a  right  to  two  weeks'  leave  a  year,  on  full  pay.  Doctors'  attendance 
and  medicines  are  provided  free,  not  only  for  the  employees  but  also  for 
their  families.  This  remarkable  organisation  has  also  a  sick  fund  and  a 
burial  fund. 

Let  us  further  say  that  the  society  out  of  its  profits  also  gives  large 
assistance  to  charitable  institutions  and  works  of  public  utility. 

Co-operative  restaurants  are  ver\'  numerous  in  Finland.  Many  of  them 
have  a  strictly  corporate  character,  for  example,  the  co-operative  restaur- 
ant "  Osmola  ",  founded  by  University  students  for  their  exclusive  use, 
and  similar  institutions  founded  by  the  pupils  of  the  superior  and  second- 
ary schools,  especially  of  the  agricultural  schools,  which,  sometimes  com- 
bined with  co-operative  lodging  societies,  greatly  facilitate  the  life  of  the 
students  whose  families  live  at  a  distance. 

Let  us  also  mention  here  the  jSeople's  kitchens  and  the  co-operative 
kitchens  for  common  use  of  all  the  tenants  of  the  large  modem  houses, 
of  recent  introduction  and  generally  not  registered. 


kery  "Elanto"  between  1906  and  1913. 


Profits 

!                  i 

'        Dividend        ' 

Interest 
Paid  to  Members 

1 

Funds 

on  Purchases 

Marks 

j 

Amount 

Rate 

Share  Capital 

Resers-e  Fund 

other  Funds 

43,800 

43,000 

1,200 

5 

21,000 

26,000 

9,900 

91,700 

27,000 

4oOO 

5 

23,000 

31,000 

93,000 

66,300 

55,000 

9.000 

5 

24,900 

36,000 

145,000 

58,700 

'        65,000 

14,000 

5 

27,400 

68,000 

151,000 

33.900 

37,000 

17.400 

4 

29,100 

77,000 

153,400 

40,600 

)       9  r  ,000 

19,700 

3 

31,800 

89,000 

155,800 

1^.500 

'      127,600 

26,500 

3 

39,000 

105,800 

161,600 
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(c)  Co-operative  Purchase  Societies. 

Apart  from  the  co-operative  distributive  societies,  which,  like  many 
of  the  co-operative  credit,  dairy  and  other  societies,  undertake  to  provide 
their  members,  according  to  circumstances,  with  part  of  the  articles  and 
supplies  they  need,  many  co-operative  societies  have  been  founded  in  Fin- 
land, exclusively  for  purchase,  so  as  to  provide  their  members  with  certain 
special  classes  of  objects,  only  on  order. 

Their  working  is  very  simple.  An  experienced  agent,  engaged  by  the 
association,  visits  each  member,  at  a  convenient  time,  studies  his  require- 
ments, advises  him  and  receives  his  orders.  On  receipt  of  the  goods,  which 
are  ordered  wholesale,  the  agent  examines  them,  stores  them  if  necessary, 
and  forwards  them  to  the  members  in  the  least  expensive  way  and  at  the 
most  suitable  time. 

These  societies  have  been  chiefl}^  founded  for  the  collective  purchase 
of  professional  equipment  and  the  articles  needed  for  certain  trades,  and 
it  is  unfortunate  that  many  neglect  to  register.  Thus  we  find  in  the  towns 
co-operative  druggists'  purchase  societies,  societies  for  the  purchase  of 
requirements  for  hospitals  and  sanitoriums,  others  formed  among  the  cab 
owner?  etc. 

In  the  country,  of  course,  we  find  principally  those  formed  among  farm- 
ers for  collective  purchase  of  agricultural  machinery,  manure,  seeds  and 
cattle  foods.  The  increase  in  the  purchases  made  by  co-operative  societies 
of  this  latter  class  is  seen  in  the  following  table,  which,  however,  only  gives 
the  figures  supplied  by  the  union  of  the  registered  co-operative  agricul- 
tural purchase  societies. 


Tabi,e  VII.  — -  Increase  in  the  Co-operative  Purchase  of  Agricultural 
Machinery  and  Farm  Requisite^  by  the  Finnish  Farmers  between  1900  and 
1914  (in  Finnish  Marks) 

Year  Marks  Yeai  Marks 

igoo 700,000  1907 6,100,000 

1901 900,000  1908 7,000,000 

ig02 1,500,000  1909 7,500,000 

IQ03 2,000,000  igio 7,500,000 

1904 2,400,000  191 1 9,000,000 

1905 2,500,000  1912 10,700,000 

1906 4,800,000  1913 12,000,000 

{To  be  continued). 
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SWEDEN. 


THE  ORGANISATION  OF  CREDIT  TO  S^LUvL  LA2>:D-0\\'NERS 
FOR  THE  WORKING  OF  THEIR  FARMS. 


I.  History  of  the   question,    general   outline  of   the  law 

RECENTLY  ENACTED. 


In  Sweden,  as  in  most  scantly  populated  countries,  agriculture  long 
preserved  the  character  of  natural,  purely  domestic  economy'.  The  soil 
supplied  the  man  who  tilled  it  with  nearly  all  the  raw  material  necessary 
to  his  subsistance,  and  the  peasants  worked  their  farms  with  no  other 
object  in  view.  Wlien  the  labour  su|^lied  bj-  the  several  members  of  the 
family  did  not  suffice,  it  was  supplemented bj'  that  of  "tenants  ",  that  is 
to  say  of  agricultural  labourers,  paid  in  kind,  to  whom  a  section  of  the 
farm  was  allotted  in  return  for  a  certain  niunber  of  days  of  labour  put  in 
on  behalf  of  the  owner.  The  need  for  liquid  capital  was  ver>-  restricted, 
and,  more  especially  among  the  class  of  small  peasant  proprietors,  indebt- 
edness was  looked  upon  as  proof  of  incapacity  or  weakness. 

Under  such  conditions  it  was  only  natural  that  agricultural  credit 
was  slower  to  develop  in  Sweden  than  elsewhere,  and  that  the  forms  it 
has  assiuned  are  qmte  different  to  those  in  use  in  countries  where  intens- 
ive farming  is  the  rule,  based  mainly  on  the  sale  of  products. 

The  first  needs  for  agricultural  credit  proper  made  themselves  felt 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  (i)  as  a  result  of  the  extensive  clear- 
ing of  uncultivated  land  and  forests  and  the  reclamation  of  marsh-lands. 
The  need  was  met  b3'  special  appropriations  made  by  Parliament  from 
which  loans  were  granted,  but  almost  exclusively  to  farming  enterprises 
carried  out  on  a  large  scale.  Other  loans  were  made  for  unspecified 
purposes,  though  generally  for  the  same  ends,  by  the  State  Bank,  by  priv- 
ate banks  and  by  private  moneylenders. 

The  agricultural  depression  prevalent  in  Sweden  from  1820  to  1830 
led  to  the  foundation  of  mortgage  credit  associations,  organised  on  the 
model  of  the  German  "landschaft",  but  independent  of  the  State.    Their 

(i)  See  the  study  entitled  "  Agricultural  Credit  in  Sweden  "  contributed  by  M.  H.  Juhlin- 
Dannfelt,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Agrioilture  of  Sweden,  to  ova  Bulletin  for 
November,  1913. 
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work  was  not  confined  to  any  special  kind  of  real  estate.  Any  owner  of  land 
situated  within  the  district  assigned  to  such  an  association  could  obtain 
from  it  a  loan,  providing  that  the  value  of  his  property  was  not  less  than  a 
certain  amount  (i).  After  1861  these  mortgage  credit  associations  weie 
strengthened  by  the  establishment  of  the  Mortgage  Bank,  subsidized  by 
the  Government.  lyater  on  a  "  General  Farming  Fund  "  was  created  for 
the  purpose  of  granting  credit  up  to  a  total  of  one  million  crowns  (2) 
per  annum  for  draining  marshes  and  reclaiming  heath-lands.  Still  later 
another  special  fund  was  formed  for  promoting  the  settlement  of  Nordland, 
that  is  to  say  of  the  most  northernly  provinces  of  the  Kingdom,  by  means 
of  loans  especially  intended  for  small  land-owners.  Finally,  very  complete 
measures  were  taken  by  means  of  loans  granted  on  easy  terms  to  promote 
the  formation  of  small  homesteads  amongst  both  agricultural  and  industrial 
workers  (3). 

The  several  institutions  above  mentioned  have  sufficed  hitherto  and 
still  suffice  more  or  less  to  meet  the  demand  for  long  term  credit.  But  the 
great  defect  of  the  Swedish  system  of  agricultural  credit  is  the  complete 
lack  of  institutions  for  supplying  the  short  term  credit  required  to  finance 
the  working  of  the  farm  on  a  commercial  basis  in  accordance  with  the 
modern  needs  of  intensive  farming. 

In  the  absence  of  such  institutions,  the  farmers  have  been  com- 
pelled, in  case  of  need,  to  apply  to  the  banks,  and  more  especially  to 
private  capitalists,  borrowing  from  them  on  notes,  generally  repayable  by 
instalments. 

This  system  is  obviously  very  defective.  In  the  first  place,  successive 
discounts  and  renewals  unduly  raise  the  actual  rate  of  interest  paid  on 
loans  of  this  kind.  Moreover,  the  lenders,  of  course,  demand  security,  and 
as  Swedish  law  does  not  recognise  for  this  purpose  mortgages  which  exceed 
half  the  estimated  value  of  the  property  mortgaged,  nor  cattle  or  other 
farming  stock  which  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  borrower,  the  farmer 
is  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  personal  security  supplied  by  the  signatures 
of  one  or  more  of  his  friends.  This  necessarily  entails  reciprocity  in  assuming 
similar  obligations,  and  the  final  result  is  that  small  land-owners  all  too 
often  find  themselves  involved  in  a  whole  net -work  of  mutual  guarantees 
which  may  lead  to  serious  loss. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  efforts  have  been  made 
for  a  long  time  past  in  Sweden  to  terminate  a  state  of  affairs  which  was 
growing  more  and  more  intolerable.  Indeed,  the  question  of  the  organ- 
isation of  short  term  credit  for  small  rural  land-owners  on  a  rational  basis 
has  been  before  the  country  ever  since  1903,  and  four  years  ago  we  ex- 

(i)  The  amount  thus  fixed,  although  very  low,  was  still  such  as  to  exclude  from  the 
credit  granted  by  these  mortgage  associations  the  class  of  small  land-owners  whom  the  law  we 
are  now  examining  has  in  view. 

(2)  The  Swedish  crowni  of  100  "  ores  "  is  worth  1.38  francs. 

(3)  See  the  article  entitled  "  Associations  for  the  Formation  of  Homesteads  in  Sweden  ", 
in  tiic  number  of  this  Bulletin  for  January,  1911. 
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amined  it  in  an  issue  of  our  Bulletin  when  a  bill  was  introduced  by  the 
Royal  Direction  of  Agriculture.  This  project,  however,  like  many  others, 
led  to  no  practical  results  (i). 

To-day  this  serious  problem  has  at  last  been  solved.  Just  recently 
the  Swedish  Parliament  finally  approved  a  scheme  of  organisation  of  short 
term  agricultural  credit  which  will  be  put  into  practice  as  soon  as  some 
secondary"  questions  of  detail  have  been  regulated  by  Royal  Ordinances. 

The  organisation  provided  for  will  develop  little  by  little  from  the 
bottom  upwards,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  parties  interested  and  to  the 
favour  which  they  show  to  the  scheme.  WTien  it  has  attained  its  ultimate 
and  complete  development  it  will  embrace  three  different  kinds  of  credit 
institutions,  btdlt  up  successively,  and  dependent  the  one  on  the  others, 
to  wit : 

(i)  Local  Credit  Institutes  [J ordhrnkskassa)  organised  on  a  strict- 
ly co-operative  basis  which  will  supply  the  working  capital  needed  by 
the  small  land-owner  residing  within  the  restricted  sphere  of  operations 
assigned  to  each  institute. 

(2)  A  certain  nvunber  of  Central  Credit  Institutes  {Centralkassa 
for  jordbrtikskredit) ,  which  will  act  as  central  banks  for  the  local  instit- 
utes of  one  or  several  pro\-inces,  and  which  will  super\ase  their  credit  trans- 
actions. 

(3)  Lastly,  A  Central  Agricultural  Bank  which  will  centrahse  the 
work  of  the  two  classes  of  institutes  above  described  throughout  the  King- 
dom. This  latter  wiD,  however,  only  be  established  when  the  development 
of  the  local  and  provincial  agricultural  credit  institutes  makes  its  foundation 
desirable  and  possible.  The  scheme  of  organisation  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  Parliament  only  deals  with  it  theoretically,  without  going  into 
any  details  as  to  the  working  of  an  institution  whose  organisation  and 
mode  of  procedure  will  necessarily  be  determined  by  the  results  attained 
by  the  local  and  central  credit  institutes  shortlj'  to  be  started. 

Therefore,  for  the  time  being  we  need  only  deal  with  these  two  first 
kinds  of  institutes  which  the  law  pro\ndes  for,  i.  e.  with  local  agricultural 
credit  institutes  for  supplying  working  capital  and  \\  ith  the  Central  Pro- 
vincial Institutes.  Mr.  August  Ostergren,  the  government  expert,  in  numbers 
22  and  23  of  the  "  Landtmannen  "  gives  the  following  details  on  the  fund- 
amental principles  underlying  the  organisation  and  administration  of 
these  institutes,  as  approved  bj'  the  Swedish  Parliament. 

§  2.  The  local  agricultl'r.^l  credit  institutes. 

The  agricultural  credit  institutes  (Jordbrukskassorno)  are  economic 
associations  established  in  a  given  locality  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
demand  for   working  capital   on  the   part  of  small    rural  landowners. 

(i)  See  the  article  entitled  '•  The  question  of  credit  for  small  land-owners  in  Sweden  ", 
in  the  number  of  this  Bulletin  for  January,  191 1. 
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An  agricultural  credit  institute  to  obtain  official  recognition  and  re- 
gistration, without  which  it  cannot  benefit  by  the  grants  provided  for  by 
the  law^  must  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  June  22nd., 
1911,  on  the  foundation  of  economic  associations  with  limited  personal 
liability  (i)  The  bye-laws  of  the  institute  must  provide  for  the  limited  per- 
sonal liability  of  all  the  members  of  the  association  (2)  and  must  contain 
provisions  in  conformity  with  the  following  general  principles: 

(i)  The  credit  institute  may  not  work  outside  of  one  homogeneous, 
clearly  defined  district,  whch  must  be  quite  distinct  from  districts  in  which 
other  similar  agricultural  credit  institutes  are  working.  The  district  must 
be  small  enough  for  the  members  of  the  credit  institute  t©  know  one  an- 
other and  to  be  more  or  less  acquainted  with  their  respective  economic 
standing. 

(2)  Any  Swedish  citizen  domiciled  in  Sweden,  any  duly  registered 
economic  society,  or  any  commune  of  the  Kingdom  may  be  a  member  of 
such  a  credit  institute.    The  number  of  members  must  never  be  less  than  15. 

(3)  Each  member  may  share  in  the  business  done  by  the  Institute- 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hectares  for  which  he  has  been  inscribed. 
No  one  ma}'  inscribe  himself  for  more  than  50  hectares  (3)  nor  for  a  number 
of  hectares  exceeding  one  tenth  of  the  total  of  those  already  inscribed  by 
the  institute.  Members  w^ho  are  not  working  farmers  (such  as  communes 
and  economic  societies)  shall  state  the  number  of  hectares  for  which  they 
wish  to  share  in  the  credit  institute. 

(4)  The  maximum  amount  of  the  loan  which  each  member  may 
obtain  from  the  Institute  may  not  exceed  75  Swedish  crowns  per  hectare 
of  land  inscribed  in  the  name  of  said  member. 

(5)  The  amount  of  entrance  fee  and  the  liability  of  each  member 
are  fixed  as  follows  : 

(a)  The  entrance  fees  (members'  shares)  must  amount  to  at  least 
10  Swedish  crowns  for  each  ten  hectares  of  land  inscribed,  any  unit  of 
less  than  ten  hectares  counting  as  a  whole.  At  least  one  tenth  of  the  amount 
thus  fixed  must  be  paid  on  entering  one's  name  as  a  member  of  the  credit 
institute  ;  the  remainder  within  one  year  from  that  date. 

{b)  In  case  of  need,  any  member  of  a  credit  institute  may  be  called 
upon  to  pay  an  annual  super-tax,  the  maximum  amount  of  which  will 
be  stated  in  the  bye-laws  of  each  credit  institute. 

(c)  The  liability  assumed  by  each  member  for  the  collective  business 
of  the  institute  may  not  be  less  than  one  and  a  half  times  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  loan  to  which  he  is  entitled. 


(i)  A  full  French  translation  of  this  important  law  will  be  found  in  the  "International 
Year-Book  of  Agricultural  I^egislation,  "  published  by  the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture, Year  I  (191 1),  pp.  502  et  seqq.  See  also  an  article  entitled  "The  I<aw  on  Economic  As- 
sociations of  Jmie  22nd.,  1911  "  in  the  ntunber  of  this  Bulletin  for  June,  1913. 

(2)  See  §  §  65  to  72  of  the  above  menUoned  law. 

(3;  This  provision  is  characteristic  of  the  law,  whicli  aims  at  supplying  credit  more 
especially  to  small  land-owners. 
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(6)  Agricultural  credit  institutes  may  make  loans  directly  to  their 
members  within  the  limits  of  their  means.  Apart  from  such  direct  assist- 
ance, these  institutes  are  also  authorised  to  facihtate  by  their  endorse- 
ment the  discounting  of  notes  signed  by  their  members.  No  loan  may  how- 
ever be  granted  to  a  member  who  does  not  personally  possess  and  cultivate 
at  least  half  a  hectare  of  land  situated  within  the  territory  comprised  in 
the  sphere  of  operations  of  the  institute. 

(7)  The  use  to  which  each  loan  applied  for  is  to  be  put  must  be 
specifically  stated,  and  loans  can  only  be  granted  for  the  following  purposes : 

(a)  Purchase  of  draught  or  breeding  stock,  agricultural  machines  or 
implements,  seed,  forage,  or  fertilisers. 

{b)  to  form  a  working  fund  required  for  the  normal  carrying  on  of 
farming  operations  during  the  period  (or  periods)  of  the  \"ear  in  which 
the  yield  of  the  farm  is  smallest. 

(c)  To  obtain  the  requisite  means  for  starting  some  industry 
which  is  a  b3-e-product  of  the  farming  business  if  the  holding  be  suited 
to  such  industr}.-. 

(d)  For  drainage,  la\nng  on  of  water,  manure  tanks,  or  other  pur- 
poses which  may  faciUtate  the  full  development  of  all  the  natural  resources 
of  the  land. 

{e)  For  works  subsequent  to  land  reclamation  and  for  the  erection 
of  small  farm  buildings  (exclusive  of  those  intended  for  dwelling  purposes) . 
(/)  For  payment  of  entrance  fees,  members'  shares,  and  the  sub- 
scriptions required  to  entitle  applicants  to  be  inscribed  as  members  of 
any  other  economic  association  established  for  agricultural  purposes,  such 
as  the  purchase  or  co-operative  use  of  farm  machinery'  and  implements, 
the  purchase  of  forage,  seeds,  and  fertilisers,  the  purchase  or  use  in  common 
of  breeding  stock  etc. 

The  law  just  enacted  by  ParUament  limits  the  acti\-ities  of  these 
institutes  to  the  making  of  cash  loans  to  members,  to  endorsing  members' 
notes,  and  to  sa\-ings  bank  and  deposit  transactions.  All  other  forms  of 
business  are  expressly  forbidden  to  them.  They  are  also  forbidden  to  grant 
loans  or  endorse  notes  for  other  than  regularlj"  inscribed  members. 

The  entrance  fees  paid  by  members  will  be  used  to  form  a  special  re- 
serve fimd  to  be  known  as  the  "Membership  share  fund  ',  {Jardbrukskas- 
sans  inscUskapital) . 

Of  the  total  annual  profits  made  by  each  institute,  15  %  at  least  is 
to  be  paid  to  the  ordinary-  reser\-e  fund  until  this  amounts  to  10  %  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  maximmn  loans  which  the  members  of  the  institute 
are  entitled  to  receive.  If  the  institute  also  acts  as  a  sa^'ings  and  deposit 
bank,  this  annual  pa\-ment  may  only  cease  when,  besides  comph-ingwiththe 
conditions  above  laid  down,  this  reser\-e  fund  shall  also  amount  to  half  the 
value  of  the  deposits  as  shown  by  the  last  balance-sheet  of  the  institute. 

Eventual  losses  will  be  met,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  supertax  to 
which  members  are  liable  for  the  current  year  (see  art.  5  b  above)  and  in 
the  second  place  by  the  ordinary  reser\-e  fund. 

As  a  "  subsid}- towards  administration  expenses"  {fdn-alini)igsbidra§) 
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every  local  agricultural  credit  institute,  officially  recognised  and  duly 
registered,  will  be  authorised  to  receive  from  Government  funds  a  contri- 
bution of  two  Swedish  crowns  per  member  inscribed  and  per  year  during 
the  first  four  years  of  its  existence,  and  of  one  crown  per  member  and  per 
year  for  the  six  following  years. 

The  requests  for  official  recognition  of  local  agricultural  credit  instit- 
utes must  be  addressed  to  the  Prefect  [Konungens  hefallningshafvande) 
of  the  province  in  which  the  institute  is  located. 

If  in  said  province  no  central  agricultural  credit  institute  exists,  and 
until  such  time  as  one  shall  be  established,  the  supervision  and  control 
over  the  work  of  the  local  agricultural  credit  institutes  will  be  entrusted 
to  a  Government  functionary  especially  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Prefect  of  the  province. 


§  3.  The   centrai,  agricui,tural  credit  institutes. 

As  we  have  seen  above,  the  scheme  for  the  organisation  of  agricultural 
working  credit  approved  by  the  Swedish  parliament  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  certain  number  of  Central  Agricultural  Credit  Institutes 
{Central kassor  for  jordhrukskredit)  to  serve  as  central  institutions  for  the 
local  credit  institutes  just  described. 

We  shall  now  give  the  main  features  of  the  organisation  and  mode 
of  procedure  laid  down  for  these  central  institutions. 

(i)  In  the  first  place,  the  Central  Institutes  like  the  local  ones, 
must  be  organised,  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  June 
22nd.,  191 1,  as  economic  associations  with  the  personal  liability  of  their 
members  limited  to  a  certain  amount  [med  hegransad  personlig  ansvarighet). 

(2)  The  only  purpose  of  these  Central  Institutes  must  be  that  of 
promoting  and  facilitating  the  activity  of  the  local  agricultural  credit 
institutes  established  within  their  sphere  of  activity.  So  as  to  obtain  legal 
recognition  and  registration  the  Central  Institutes  must  include  in  their 
rules  provisions  in  conformity  with  the  following  general  principles : 

{a)  The  zone  of  activity  of  a  Central  Institute  shall  be  a  specified 
homogeneous  district,  apart  and  distinct  from  the  district  served  by  any 
other  similar  institute.  This  zone  may  only  comprise  one,  two,  or  at  most 
three  provinces  of  the  Kingdom. 

(h)  The  membership  of  a  Central  Credit  Institute  is  restricted  to 
local  agricultural  credit  institutes  legally  recognised  and  registered,  situ- 
ated within  the  territory  allotted  to  the  said  Central  Institute.  Official 
recognition  can  only  be  secured  by  Central  Institutes  formed  by  not  less 
than  ten  local  agricultural  credit  institutes,  possessing  collectively  a  "  mem- 
bership share  fund"  of  a  total  value  of  at  least  six  thousand  crowns. 

(c)  The  membership  shares  of  the  Central  Agricultural  Credit  In- 
stitutes must  be  worth  at  least  ten  crowns. 

A  local  institute,  in  order  to  become  member  of  a  Central  InstituteJ 
must    on    entering    for    membership  subscribe  shares  for   at  least    fourl 
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hundred  crowns.  Should  it  wish,  it  may  subscribe  for  a  larger  sum  on 
condition  that  the  consequent  liability  incurred  by  the  local  institute  in 
connection  with  the  business  of  the  Central  Institute  does  not  exceed, 
under  any  pretext,  two  thirds  of  the  total  liability  incurred  by  the 
members  of  the  local  institutes  in  connection  with  the  business  of  this 
latter. 

{d)  The  liability  of  a  local  agricultural  credit  institute  towards  its 
Central  Institute  may  not  be  less  than  thirty  times  the  total  value  of  the 
shares  subscribed  by  the  local  institute  on  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Central  Institute. 

(3)  The  maximum  amount  of  the  loans  to  which  a  local  agricul- 
tural credit  institute  is  entitled  from  its  Central  Institute  may  never  exceed 
one  half  of  the  sum  for  which  the  local  institute  is  liable  to  the  Central 
Institute,  plus  one  half  of  the  maximum  amount  which  the  members  of 
the  local  agricultural  credit  institute  are  entitled  to  receive  from  this  lat- 
ter in  the  shape  of  loans. 

(4)  The  Central  Agricultural  Credit  Institute  will  assist  the  local 
institutes  by  granting  them  direct  loans,  or  by  endorsing  notes  which  the 
local  institutes  wish  to  discount,  or  by  acting  as  intermediaries  between 
them  and  the  banks. 

(5)  The  sums  paid  into  the  Central  Institute  b\-  the  local  agricultural 
credit  institutes  on  becoming  members  will  form  a  special  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  "  Entrance  Fee  Fund  "  of  the  Central  Institute. 

Of  the  annual  profits  of  the  Central  Institute  at  least  15  %  will  be 
paid  into  the  reserve  fund  until  it  amounts  to  10  %  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  maximum  loans  which  may  be  made  to  members,  plus,  in  the  case  of 
those  Institutes  which  also  act  as  savings  and  deposit  banks,  half  of  the 
smns  held  on  account  for  depositors  as  shown  by  the  last  balance-sheet. 

(6)  When  these  sums  have  once  been  set  aside,  and  if  the  amount 
of  the  annual  profits  permits  of  it,  the  Central  Institute  may  pay  inter- 
est to  its  affiliated  local  institutes  on  the  entrance  fees  received  from 
them. 

The  law  regulates  the  relations  between  the  local  and  the  central 
institutes  as  follows: 

Any  local  agrictdtnral  credit  institute  affiliated  to  a  Central  Institute 
must  carefully  conform  to  the  instructions  and  advice  given  it  by  the 
Central  Institute  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  general  management 
of  its  business  and  the  keeping  and  auditing  of  its  accounts. 

Auditors  appointed  by  the  Central  Institute  shall  at  any  time  have 
access  to  the  offices  of  the  local  institutes  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
their  books  and  the  deposits  and  cash  held  by  same. 

Such  supervision  of  the  local  institutes  by  the  Central  Institutes  in 
those  provinces  where  they  exist  takes  the  place  of  the  superv'ision  by 
a  representative  of  the  Government  named  by  the  Prefect  to  which  refer- 
ence was  made  is  a  pre\dous  paragraph.  It  is  therefore  official  in 
character,  and  the  law  enjoins  on  the  Central  Institutes  to  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  ensure  that    this    supervision  of  their   affiliated'  local 
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institutes  be  carried  out  by  thoroughly  competent  people,  and  in  a  con- 
tinuous and  efEective  manner. 

All  duly  recognised  and  registered  Central  Agricultural  Credit  In- 
stitutes will  receive  from  Government  funds  one  single  subsidy  towards 
expenses  of  organisation,   amounting  to  two  thousand  crowns. 

Besides  this,  as  a  temporary  grant  towards  administration  expenses, 
the  Central  Institute  will  receive  from  this  same  fund  an  annual  contri- 
bution of  2,000  crowns  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence,  one 
thousand  crowns  annually  during  the  next  four  years,  followed  by  five 
hundred  crowns  annually  for  the  succeeding  four  years. 

Apart  from  these  direct  grants,  and  with  a  view  to  reinforcing  the 
safety  of  the  transactions  of  the  Central  Agricultural  Credit  Institutes, 
the  Government  will  deposit  with  the  Royal  Bank  of  Sweden  on  account 
of  each  Central  Bank  ofl&cially  recognised  and  duly  registered,  government 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

This  deposit  will  be  held  by  the  Bank  as  security  for  the  transactions 
of  the  respective  Central  Institutes. 

Official  recognition  of  the  Central  Agricultural  Credit  Institutes  lies 
with  the  Prefects  of  the  Provinces  in  which  they  are  legally  domiciled. 
On  granting  such  official  recognition  the  Prefect  must  appoint  a  function- 
ary to  whom  he  will  entrust  the  duty  of  supervising  and  controlling  the 
transactions  of  the  Central  Institute. 


§  4.  Formation  of  the  Working  capitai.  of  the  agricultural 

CREDIT    institutes. 

One  of  the  most  difiicult  problems  to  solve  when  drawing  up  this 
bill  was  that  of  the  formation  of  the  initial  working  capital  required  for 
the  proposed  institutes. 

As  far  back  as  December,  1908  the  General  Direction  of  Agriculture 
had  proposed  the  formation  of  a  special  State  fund  to  be  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  agricultural  credit  institutes,  but  this  proposal  was  defin- 
itely set  aside  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Finance,  which  pointed  out  that 
such  a  mode  of  procedure  would  have  entailed  a  foreign  loan,  that  circum- 
stances were  unfavourable  to  such  a  transaction,  and  that  the  money 
thus  placed  at  the  service  of  the  credit  institutes  would  be  too  costly  tor 
the  institutes  to  be  able  to  make  a  profitable  use  of  it. 

Thus  direct  Government  financial  support  was  ruled  out,  and  other 
means  had  to  be  sought  for  supplying  the  requisite  working  capital  to  the 
proposed  institutes. 

After  lengthy  debates  several  proposals  were  adopted,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  called  for  legislation  authorising  the  agricultural  credit 
institutes  to  act  also  as  deposit  banks  not  only  for  their  own  members,] 
but  also  for  the  general  public. 

Existing  Swedish  law  authorised  such  economic  associations  to  receive,! 
subject  to  certain  conditions,  the  savings  deposits  of  their  members ;  butl 
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it  forbade  all  such  business  with  outsiders.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
enact  additional  laws,  and  this  was  at  last  done. 

As  a  result,  the  proposed  agricultural  credit  institutes  are  authorised 
to  accept  from  outside  iadividuals  and  institutions,  as  well  as  from  members, 
all  kinds  of  deposits,  on  condition  that  they  be  repayable  only  at  fixed 
dates  and  on  adequately  lengthy  notice.  Deposits  at  call  are  thus 
excluded. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  agricultural  classes  will  hasten  to  deposit  their 
savings  with  these  institutes,  formed  more  especially  for  their  benefit, 
and  so  contribute  to  their  development  and  prosperity. 

It  was  objected  that  the  agricultural  credit  institutes  might  thus 
become  dangerous  competitors  for  the  ordinary  deposit  banks,  but  the 
experts  who  were  consulted  replied  that  the  acti\'ity  of  the  credit  instit- 
utes as  deposit  banks  wotdd  never  attain  such  a  degree  of  development 
as  to  make  them  really  dangerous  rivals  to  the  ordinary'  banks,  or  such 
as  to  entail  a  general  increase  in  the  interest  on  deposits.  Far  from 
facing  each  other  as  rivals,  the  two  kinds  of  institutions  should  sup- 
port one  another;  and  to  facilitate  such  collective  action  the  deposit 
and  savings  banks  have  been  authorised  to  open  current  accounts  and  to 
grant  credit,  after  a  preliminary  agreement,  to  the  local  agricultural 
credit  institutes. 

This  last  provision  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  these  institutes, 
more  especialty  in  those  provinces  in  which  Central  Institutes  have  not 
yet  been  established. 

These  latter  will  be  entirely  free  to  seek  where  thej'  best  may  the 
funds  they  may  require  for  financing  the  local  institutes.  The  local 
institutes  will  place  any  surplus  they  may  have  with  the  Central  Instit- 
utes and  will  act  as  branches  of  the  Central  for  deposit  transactions. 
The  Central  Institutes  will  thus  act  as  intermediaries  between  the 
several  local  institutes,  and  when  the  organistion  shall  have  attained  an 
adequate  degree  of  development  a  Central  Agricultural  Bank  for  the 
whole  Kingdom  will  be  established  which,  in  its  turn,  will  act  as  inter- 
mediary between  the  Central  Institutes  of  the  Pro\4nces. 

Besides  this,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  agricultural  credit 
institutes,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  security  placed  at  its  disposal 
for  such  transactions  by  the  Government  (see  above)  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Sweden  will  discount  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  that  is  to  say  on  the 
same  terms  granted  to  private  banks,  all  paper  endorsed  by  a  local  agri- 
cultural credit  institute  or  bj'  a  Central  Institute.  Such  paper,  the  life  of 
which,  including  any  rediscounts,  must  not  exceed  nine  months,  will  be 
of  special  value  for  the  purchase  of  forage,  seed,  fertilisers,  and  such  like 
requisites. 

Finally  very  advantageous  terms  have  been  arranged  with  the  Di- 
rection of  the  Postal  Sa\dngs  Banks  and  the  Pension  Fund  with  a  \new 
to  facilitating  any  further  loans  which  may  be  required,  more  especially 
at  the  start,  by  the  new  agricultural  credit  institutes  thus  founded. 
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* 
*    * 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  this  scheme  for  the  organisation 
of  short  term  agricultural  credit  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  its  success 
is  entirely  dependent  on  the  interest  which  the  farmers  themselves,  for 
whose  benefit  it  has  been  devised,  will  take  in  it. 

The  Government  facilitates  by  modest  subsidies  the  initial  organ- 
ization of  the  credit  institutes  and  their  administration  during  the  first 
difficult  period.  But  once  this  critical  period  is  over,  and  the  organisation 
safely  established,  the  Government  leaves  it  almost  entirely  to  its  own 
resources,  limiting  its  action  to  favouring  the  credit  requirements  of  those 
institutes  only  which  shall  have  attained  a  sufficient  degree  of  vitality 
to  allow  of  their  establishing  a  Central  Institute.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
institutes  themselves  to  procure  the  necessary  funds,  and  to  administer 
them  profitably  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  public  confidence.  In 
short  it  is  their  business  to  succeed  by  their  own  efforts. 

As  to  the  establishment  of  the  institutes  and  their  mode  of  procedure, 
let  us  note  the  restriction  of  their  sphere  of  activity  within  limits  which 
make  it  possible  for  all  the  members  not  only  to  be  personally  acquainted 
but  also  to  be  posted  as  to  the  economic  conditions  and  solvability  of 
each  other.  This  is  evidently  one  of  the  surest  guarantees  against  hazardous 
transactions. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  loans  are  strictly  limited  to  certain 
purely  agricultural  purposes  which,  as  they  all  aim  at  improving  farms 
already  known  to  be  prosperous,  are  alm.ost  certain  to  be  profitable.  On 
the  one  hand  this  limitation  draws  a  distinct  line  between  the  business 
transacted  by  the  agricultural  credit  institutes  and  that  done  by  an  ordinary 
deposit  bank,  thus  largely  eliminating  the  danger  of  competition  between 
these  two  kinds  of  institutions;  on  the  other  hand  it  forms  a  guarantee 
not  only  for  the  safe  use  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  credit  in- 
stitute, but  also  for  the  realisation  of  profits  sufiicient  (as  shown  bj^  the 
experience  of  other  countries  in  which  similar  systems  have  been  at  work) 
to  ensure  the  progressive  and  sure  development  of  the  whole  system. 


MIvSCELIvANEOUS  IN'FORMATION  RELATING  TO  CO-OPERATIOX 
AND  ASSOCIATION    IN  VARIOUS    COUNTRIES. 


ALGERIA. 


MUTUAI.  AGRICUI,'njE.\L  CREDIT  INSTITUTIONS  IN  I914.  —  The  Joumal 
Officiel  of  June  nth.,  contains  the  report  of  M.  Malw,  Minister  of  Home 
Affairs,  on  the  work  of  the  Algerian  Mutual  Agricultural  Credit  Institutions 
in  1914. 

On  December  31st.,  1914,  there  were  in  Algeria  41  regional  agricul- 
tural credit  banks,  the  same  number  as  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year. 
Their  business  was  very  appreciably  reduced  owing  to  the  war;  the  number 
of  bills  discounted,  which  in  1913  was  18,264  fo'^  ^  total  amount  of  15,620,663 
frs.  decreased  to  11,713  for  an  amount  of  11,229,151  frs.  The  deposits 
decreased  in  the  same  way,  but,  if  the  amount  received  in  deposits  during 
the  year  was  reduced,  it  was  none  the  less  3,500,000  frs.  on  the  31st. 
December.  This  is  evidence  of  the  confidence  the  banks  continue  to 
inspire  in  both  colonists  and  natives. 

The  following  coiiclusion  was  arrived  at  in  the  report: 

"  We  can  only  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  situation  which  shows 
what  confidence  the  regional  agricultural  mutual  credit  banks  inspire  in 
certain  regions  and  above  all  allows  of  the  hope  that  in  1920,  the  date  at 
which  repayment  in  full  of  the  advances  granted  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Bank 
of  Algeria  may  be  demanded,  these  Banks,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  may 
be  able  to  continue  to  render  the  farmers  the  same  services  as  at  present 
by  means  of  the  amounts  they  hold  in  deposit.  " 

The  situation  of  some  regional  banks,  in  respect  of  deposits,  is  excep- 
tional. Thus,  that  of  Algiers,  with  a  paid  up  capital  of  369,000  frs.,  had  on 
December  31st.  last  deposits  to  the  amount  of  1,510,000  frs.;  that  of  Tlem- 
cen,  which  has  a  capital  of  167,600  frs.,  had  at  the  same  date  1,278,000  frs. 
in  deposit.  The  advances  received  since  1901  by  the  Regional  Banks 
amounted,  after  deduction  of  repayments,  to  5,206,133  frs. 

In  the  course  of  1914,  six  new  co-operative  societies  have  been  founded, 
two  of  them  in  the  department  of  Algiers  and  four  in  that  of  Constantine. 
The  report  mentions  that  this  last  department  had  hitherto  remained  out- 
side the  co-operative  movement. 
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CANADA. 


The  work  OF  "THE  UNITED  FARMERS  OF  ALBERTA."  • —  The  associ- 
ation kown  as  The  United  Farmers  of  Alberta  was  organised  in  1909  as 
the  result  of  a  conference  attended  by  representatives  from  a  very  large 
number  of  local  farmers'  associations  which  had  come  into  existence 
throughout  the  province  and  which,  until  then,  had  been  working  pract- 
ically independently  of  one  another.  The  association  was  organised  as  a 
central  directing  body,  but  its  functions  are  purely  educational.  Each  local 
union — there  are  at  present  some  660  in  the  province' — -retains  complete 
freedom  over  its  own  affairs,  elects  its  own  officers,  and  attends  to  all  local 
business  without  reference  to  the  central  association.  The  local  unions  pay  an 
affiliation  fee  on  a  per  capita  basis  of  50  cents  for  each  member.  Some  of 
them  have  as  many  as  200  members,  but  the  tendency  at  present  is  to  break 
up  the  very  large  unions  into  more  manageable  units,  and  then  for  certain 
purposes,  particularly  for  co-operative  buying  and  selling,  combine  several 
local  units  into  district  associations. 

Local  unions  on  affiliation  agree  to  adopt  the  statutes  of  the  central 
association.  These  statutes  declare  the  objects  of  The  United  Farmers  of 
Alberta  to  be  as  follows  : 

(a)  To  further  the  interests  of  farmers  and  ranchers  in  all  branches  of 
agriculture ;  to  promote  the  best  methods  of  farm  business ;  to  gather 
market  information  ;  to  obtain  by  united  efforts  profitable  and  equitable 
prices  for  farm  produce,  and  to  secure  the  best  and  cheapest  transportation. 

(b)  To  study  and  teach  the  principles  of  co-operation  and  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  co-operative  societies. 

(c)  To  watch,  influence  and  promote  legislation  relative  to  the 
objects  specified  in  the  preceding  sub-sections  {a),  and  {b)  and  to  advance 
any  other  matter  affecting  the  farmer's  business,  and  to  take  any  legiti- 
mate action  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

(d)  To  promote  social  intercourse  and  the  study  of  economic  and 
social  questions  bearing  on  our  interests  as  farmers. 

(e)  To  settle  disputes  between  members  without  recourse  to  law 
whenever  possible. 

(/)  To  take  into  consideration  any  member's  case  of  grievance,  hard- 
ship or  litigation,  and  to  defend  our  members  as  far  as  it  may  be  possible 
and  just. 

For  some  time  after  1909  the  local  unions  seem  to  have  shown  but  little 
initiative.  In  1913  and  1914,  however,  there  was  considerable  activity 
in  various  directions,  probably  in  sympathy  with  the  contemporary  move- 
ment in  favour  of  agricultural  co-operation  in  the  United  States.  Speaking 
generally,  the  local  unions  are  still  far  from  their  fullest  development,  but . 
substantial  progress  is  being  made,  especially  in  the  matter  of  co-operativej 
buying  and  selling.  The  business  undertaken  by  a  union  depends  naturallyj 
upon  the  type  of  farming  in  which  the  majority  of  the  members  are  engaged.] 
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In  mixed  farming  districts  many  unions  organise  the  co-operative  shipping 
of  Uve  stock.  In  grain  growing  districts  some  of  the  unions  have 
established  centres  for  the  cultivation  of  high  grade  seed  which  they 
distribute  to  ther  members.  Other  unions,  again,  have  organised  egg- 
selling  agencies. 

One  of  the  most  successful  unions  is  to  be  found  at  Cowley.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  union  meet  twice  a  month  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  addresses 
from  agricultural  experts.  Twice  a  year  the  members  hold  sales  of  cattle 
and  horses,  and  these  sales  have  already  proved  very  successful  and  are 
attracting  the  attention  of  buyers  to  the  Cowley  district.  In  1914  the 
total  sales  amounted  to  $  13,000.  The  members  also  purchase  collectively 
such  farm  supplies  as  binder-tv\  ine,  fencing  material  and  lumber.  In  1914 
collective  purchases  amoimted  to  $  16,000.  The  union  publishes  a 
monthly  bulletin  which  keeps  the  membets  fully  informed  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  various  branches  of  union  work. 
I  Membership  in  the  unions  is  open  to  farmwomen,  but  as  a  nile  the 

t  women  organise  separately  in  auxiliary  associations;  and  in  January  of 
this  year  (1915)  the  women  established  their  own  provincial  central  organ- 
isation under  the  title  of  "The  Women's  Auxiliary'  to  the  United  Farmers 
of  Alberta.  " 

In  1913  the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta  secured  the  passage  of  an  act 
of  the  Provincial  Uegislature  creating  the  Alberta  Farmers'  Co-operative 
Elevator  Co.  Ltd.  This  company,  beginning  business  with  50  local  elev- 
ators, increased  the  number  to  80  in  the  first  year,  handling  in  that  year 
a  total  of  3,774,381  bushels  of  grain.  In  addition  it  undertook  the 
co-operative  sale  of  livestock  and  the  collective  purchase  of  farm  supplies. 
The  last  mentioned  business  reached  important  proportions  in  the  first 
year  of  working,  the  total  value  of  the  supplies  purchased  being  approxi- 
mately $  300,000. 


ITALY. 


The  results  of  the  last  prize  competitions  AMONG  THE  AGRICLT.- 
TDRAL  BANKS  AND  CONSORTIUMS  OF    SICILY    AND    LIGURL\.  — •  The    Gazzetta 

Ufficiale  del  Rfgno  d' Italia  of  June  28th.,  (Xo.  161)  publishes  the  results  of 
the  competitions  opened,  in  terms   of   article   24    of   the  law  Xo.  100,  of 
■March  29th.,  1906,  by  Ministerial  Decree  of  October  loth.,  1914,  among  the 
Agricultural  Banks  and  Agricultural  Consortiums  and  Societies  of  Sicily. 

For  the  competition  opened  among  the  societies  and  consortiums 
there  were  no  entries.  But  21  co-operative  societies  entered  for  the  compet- 
ition opened  among  the  banks.  Of  these,  two  were  excluded  on  account 
of  their  already  ha\-ing  received  prizes  in  pre\dous  competitions.  By 
virtue  of  the  ^linisterial  Decree  of  June  19th.,  which  provide  that,  as  there 
had  been  no  entries  for  the  competition  among  the  consortiums  and  societies, 
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the  prizes  offered  for  it  should  be  added  to  those  offered  for  the  competition 
among  the  banks,  the  following  awards  were  made  : 

{a)  The  two  first  prizes  of  the  first  clas§,  of  3,000  frs.  each,  were 
granted  to  the  Agricultural  Co-operative  Society  for  Mutual  Aid,  "LaMadre 
terra",  of  Castrogiovanni,  and  the  Farmers'  Association  of  Santa  Cate- 
rina  Villarmosa. 

These  two  banks  had  the  largest  number  of  members  of  those  competing 
and  the  largest  credits  at  the  Agricultural  Credit  Department  of  the  Bank 
of  Sicily.  Besides  this,  they  perform  a  really  efficacious  work  for  the  benefit 
of  their  members  and  of  the  agricultural  economy  of  the  region  in  which 
they  work,  with  highly  appreciable  results. 

{b)  The  two  first  prizes  of  the  second  class,  of  2,000  frs.  each,  were 
assigned  to  the  Catholic  Farmers'  League  of  Camporeale,  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Co-operative  Society  "  La  Prevideneza  " ,  of  Valguarnera. 

These  two  banks,  also  possessed  of  by  no  means  insignificant  capital 
and  a  sufficiently  large  reserve  fund,  do  excellent  work,  as  the  Bank  of 
Sicily  attests,  and  conduct  many  agricultural  credit  operations  with  good 
results. 

(c)  The  other  eight  prizes  of  the  third  class,  of  1,000  frs.  each,  were 
awarded  to  those  societies  among  the  remaining  fifteen  that  have  longest 
been  engaged  in  agricultural  credit  business  and  have  conducted  most 
operations  and  the  work  of  which  is  most  conformable  with  sound  manage- 
ment and  true  co-operative  principles  :  namely  : 

1st.  The  Co-operative  Bank  Vittorio  Emanuele  III  of  Barcellona 
Pozzo  di  Gotto ; 

2nd.  The  Rural  Bank  "  La  Previdente"  of  Borgetto  ; 

3rd.  The  Agricultural  Society  San  Vincenzo  Ferreri  of  Calamonaci ; 

4th.  The  Agricultural  Bank  Rinnovamento  of  Canicatti ; 

5th.  The  Agricultural  Co-operative  Society  for  Production  and  Labour 
of  Licodia  Eubea  ; 

6th.  The  Agricultural  Co-operative  Society  for  Production  and 
Labour  of  Misterbianco ; 

7th.  The  Agricultural  Co-operative  Society  "La  Partinicese"  of 
Partinico  ; 

8th.  The  Co-operative  Society  La  Fratellanza  of  Mirabella  Imbaccari. 

The  Gazzetta  Ufficiale  of  June  14th.  (No.  158)  has  published  the  results 

of  the  prize  competitions  opened  among  the  agricultural  consortiums  and 

agricultural  and  rural  banks  of  Liguria,  according  to  Ministerial  Decree  of 

October  12th.,  1914. 

Three  institutes  entered  for  the  competition  among  the  consortiums, 
one  of  which,  the  Prela  Agricultural  Co-operative  Distributive  Society,  has, 
up  to  the  present  chiefly  exerted  itself  for  the  direct  supply  of  articles  for 
personal  consumption  to  its  members.  The  other  two,  the  Agricultural  Co- 
operative Consortium  of  Albenga  and  that  of  San  Remo,  both  on  account 
of  the  means  at  their  disposal  and  the  importance  of  the  work  done  by 
them  in  favour  of  local  agriculture,  received  the  two  second  class  prizes  of 
2,000  frs.  each. 
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Three  societies  entered  for  the  competition  among  the  agricultural  and 
rural  banks :  two  of  them,  the  Mutual  Livestock  Insurance  Society  and  Rural 
Bank  of  Calice  Ligure  and  the  Riiral  Bank  Sant 'Antonio  of  Masone,  are  co- 
operative societies  formed  among  owners  of  horned  cattle,  principally 
for  the  purpose  of  livestock  insurance  and  have  up  to  the  present  done  quite 
insignificant  business  in  the  field  of  credit ;  the  third,  the  Rural  Loan  Bank 
of  Diano  Borgonzo,  has  for  its  principal  object  the  grant  of  credit  to  its 
agricultural  members,  and  on  account  of  its  work,  which,  although  still  some- 
what restricted,  has  been  already  beneficial  to  the  farmers,  a  third  class 
prize  of  1,000  frs.  was  assigned  to  it,  with  the  object  of  encouraging  the 
foundation  of  societies  of  the  kind  and  their  extension  in  the  countrv. 


i 


Part  II:  Insurance  and  Thrift 


ITALY. 


I.  SCHOOL  AND  FOREST  ^^lUTUAL  SOCIETIES  IX   ITALY 


SOURCES: 

Casauni  (Dr.  Mario) :  I^  mutuality  scolastica :  sue  origini,  organizzazione  e  sviluppo  (School 

Mutuality:   its   Beginnings,   Organisation  and  Develepment).     In   "  Nuova  Antologia ", 

Rome,  Jvine  i6th.,  1910. 
Do.  I<o  sviluppo  della  mutualita  scolastica  in  Italia  (Development  of  School  Mutuality  in  Italy). 

In  "  I^  Mutualita  Agraria  ",  Rome,  No.  10.     May  soth.,  1912. 
Cacciavellani  (Mario)  :  I^a  Cassa  Xazionale  di  Pre\"idenza  nei  suoi  rapporti  con  le  sodeta 

operaie  e  con  le  mutue  scolastiche  (The  National  Thrift   Institute  in  its  Relations  xeith  the 

Workmen's  and  School  Mutual  Societies)    Palermo,  Sandron,  1915 
PoLESSO  (C.)  :  I<a  mutualita  agraria  nelle  scuole  rurali  (Agricultural  Mutual  Societies  in  Rural 

Schools).     In  "  I<a  Co-operazione  Rurale  ",  Rome,  No.  8.  August  31st.,  1914. 
SocietA  scol.\stiche  di  MUiTTO  soccoRSO.     I<egge,  regolamento  e  modeUo  di  statuto  (School 

Mutual  Aid  Societies.     Law,  Regulations  and  Model  Rules).   Department  of  Agriculture, 

Industry'  and  Commerce.     General  Division  of  Credit  and  Thrift,  1913. 
I^  MUTUALITA  SCOLASTICA.  Notizic  c  istruzioni  per  i  promotori  di  mutue  scolastiche  (School 

Mutual  Societies.     Notes  and  Instructions  for  the  Promoters  of  School  Mutual  Societies). 

National  Committee  of  School  Mutiiality.  Milan,   19 11. 
Verso  ux  ide.\le.     Opuscolo  di  istruzioni  e  di  propaganda  della  mutualita  scolastica.     (For 

the  Realisation  of  an  Ideal.     Pamphlet  of  Instructions  for  and  Propaganda  in  Favour  of  School 

Mutual  Societies).     Published  by  the  "Mutualita  Scolastica  Italiana  ",  Milan.     Melano 

and  Creattoni,  Printers,  19 15. 

RELAZIONE  M0R.\LE  del   C0MIT.\T0    ESECUTRO    della     "  MUTU.ALITA  SCOL-ASTICA  IT.\LL\XA  ", 

perl'an'noi9I4.     (Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the"  Mutualitd  Scolastica  Italiana  " 

for  the  Year  igi-O-     In  " I^a  Mutualita  Scolastica  Italiana",  Milan,  No.  6.  May  7th.,  1915. 
Relazioxe  mor-\le  per  l'.axxo  1913-14  della  "  MutualitA  Scolastica  Romaxa  "  (Report 

of  the  "  Mutualitd  Scolastica  Romana  "  for  the  Year  1913-1914),  Rome,  Tipografia  Editrice 

Nazionale,  19 15. 
I<E  MUTtJE  scoTJ^sriQ'BEVov.^ST.MA  (Forest  School  Mutual  Societies).     Circular  No.  15.  October, 

1912.     Federazione  Italiana  delle  Associazioni  Pro  Montibus  e  Comitato  Nazionale  per 

la  Mutuality  Agraria. 


ITAI,Y  -  INSURANCE   AND   THRIFT 


§  I.  The  earliest  school  mutual  societies. 

The  school  mutual  societies  represent  one  of  the  most  recent  and  most 
ingenious  applications  of  the  principle  of  mutual  assistance.  They  are,  in 
fact,  societies  formed  among  pupils  of  the  elementary  schools,  who,  by  means 
of  the  payment  of  a  very  small  weekly  contribution,  secure  for  themselves 
a  subsidy  in  case  of  sickness  and  a  pension  in  their  old  age.  The  members 
may,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  continue  in  the  societies  after  leaving  the  school 
until  they  attain  the  age  necessary  for  admission  into  societies  for  adults. 

In  addition  to  their  direct  economic  advantages  they  are  also  the  most 
efficient  promoters  of  thrift.  And  indeed,  at  an  age,  when  the  character  is 
being  formed,  and  good  and  bad  habits  are  most  easily  acquired,  they  thus 
succeed  in  spreading  ideas  of  economy  and  thrift,  and  gradually  in- 
stilling in  the  minds  of  the  children  the  principle  that  great  sacrifices 
must  be  made  in  view  of  uncertain  and  distant  needs  ;  and,  indirectly,  this 
propaganda  reacts  on  the  parents  by  whom  the  contributions  are  really 
paid. 

For  this  reason  the  school  mutual  societies  seem  deserving  of  the  great- 
est encouragement.  The  idea  was  first  conceived  in  France  by  M.  Cave, 
who  was  authorized  to  make  the  first  experiment  in  the  schools  of  the  nine- 
teenth arrondissement  of  Paris  (1881)  and  from  Villette  and  Belleville  it 
spread  rapidly  from  city  to  city,  fiom  market  town  to  market  town, 
gradually  overcoming  scepticism  and  indifference,  surmounting  the  initial 
obstacles,  and  everywhere  gaining  adherents  and  winning  sympathies,  until 
almost  a  million  children  had  been  received  and  organized  under  this  stand- 
ard of  peace  (i). 

Next  the  movement  extended  to  Belgium,  where  it  spread  even 
more  rapidly  and  where  it  led  to  the  foundation  of  many  most  useful 
institutions,  ensuring  a  larger  attendance  at  the  schools,  and  increasing  the 
numbers  registered  with  the  Thrift  Institute ;  and  the  associations  became 
"mixed",  as  the  children,  with  their  persistent  enthusiastic  propaganda 
drew  into  the  orbit  of  the  thrift  association  their  parents,  brothers  and 
sisters,  rendering  it  thus  a  powerful  link  between  school  and  family,  and 
school  and  life. 

Then  the  idea  of  school  mutuality  conquered  some  of  the  Swiss  Cantons 
and  in  1903-1904  spread  into  Italy.    Here  it  was  at  once  taken  into  consid- 


(i)  According  to  the  most  recent  statistics  collected  by  E.  Petit,  General  Inspector  of 
Public  Education,  the  Statistics  of  French  Sch(jol  Mutuality  may  be  summarised  as  follows.  In 
191 3-14.  there  were  working  in  France  4,666  school  mutual  societies,  most  of  them  cantonal, 
with  870,094  members  paying  regular  contributions.  More  than  5,000,000  frs.  were  paid  in 
during  the  year  for  old  age  pensions  and  mutual  assistance.  The  French  school  mutual  societies, 
have  succeeded,  by  means  of  these  latter  payments,  in  collecting  60,000,000  frs.,  sou  by  sou, 
by  means  of  the  collective  savings  of  the  children  of  the  cities  and  of  the  countrj\  Besides  this, 
there  tire  more  than  100,000  young  persons  belonging  to  7,042  old  puj^ils'  associations  (petites 
amicales). 
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elation  by  the  press  and  received  very  favourably  by  many  teachers,  it 
was  discussed  in  public  congresses  and  in  Parliament  and  gradually  extended 
itself  in  the  large  and  small  centres.  The  first  trial  was  made  in  Ancona 
in  1903,  but  it  remained  isolated,  and  another  three  years  had  to  pass 
before  something  of  the  same  kind  was  done  in  Milan.  But  it  was  onlj' 
after  the  National  Congress  of  Piacenza  in  1908  that  the  propaganda  and 
action  in  behalf  of  school  mutual  societies  in  Italy  grew  important.  In- 
deed in  that  year  began  all  the  work  of  propaganda,  carried  on  from  one  end 
of  the  country-  to  the  other,  in  articles,  lectm:es  and  publications,  in  behalf 
of  this  most  noble  idea,  leading  to  the  Raineri  law  of  July  17th.,  1910,  in 
which  the  ItaUan  Government  recognised  and  regulated  the  school  mutual 
institutions.  Let  us  proceed  at  once  to  an  examination  of  the  principal 
provisions  of  the  law,  and  the  executive  regulations  approved  by  Royal 
Decree  of  August  i8th.,  1913  (i). 


§  2 .  The  principal  provisions  of  the  law  -\nd  regixations  on 
school   mutual    societies. 

The  mechanism  of  the  law  of  July  17th.,  1910  on  School  Mutual  Soci- 
eties is  ver\'  simple.  It  in  the  first  place  provides  that  the  mutual  aid 
societies  formed  among  the  pupils  and  former  pupils  of  the  public  and  private 
elementary  schools  may  obtain  recognition  from  the  State.  For  the  pur- 
pose, it  is,  however,  necessary  that  these  societies  should  have  among  their 
objects  that  of  ensuring  their  members  old  age  pensions  from  the  National 
Thrift  Institute  and  that  their  rules  be  in  conformity  with  the  pro^^sions 
of  the  law  and  the  regulations  (2). 


(i)  Executive  Regulation?  for  the  law  were  first  approved  by  Royal  Decree  of  March  19th., 
191 1,  No.  46=;,  but  they  did  not  give  full  satisfaction  and  were  abrogated  and  substituted 
by  the  Roj-al  Decree  erf  Augiist  iSth  ,  191',,  No.  i.oSS. 

{2)  According  to  art.  i .  of  the  Executive  Regulations  No.  i,o5Sof  August  iSth.,  1913,  the  rules 
of  a  mutual  aid  society  requesting  legal  recognition  in  the  sense  and  for  the  purjxtses  of  the  law 
No.  52iof  July  17th.,  19 10,  must  indicate:  (i)  thetitleassimietlby  the  society,  its  headquarters, 
and  district ;  (2)  its  intention  to  ensure  its  etTective  members  old  age  jjensions  by  means  of  their 
immediate  direct  registration  in  the  National  Thrift  Institute  for  Workmen's  Sickness  and  Old 
Age,with  distinct  specification  of  its  other  objects  if  any  ;  (3}  the  condiUons  and  modes  of  ad- 
mission and  exjjulsion  of  meml>ers,  whether  eftecUve  or  of  other  character  (contributing,  honor- 
ary, benefactors,  etc.) :  ( 4)  the  rules  for  the  constitution  and  vaUdity  of  the  meeting  of  the  society; 
(5)  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Management,  and  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Examiners,  if  any,  the  mode  of  election  of  such  bodies,  the  period  for  which  they  hold 
office,  and  the  nature  of  their  fimctions;  (6)  the  mode  in  which  the  society  is  represented  uilaw 
and  with  third  parties  ;  (7)  the  date  of  opening  and  dosing  the  working  year;  (S)  the  obUgation 
of  keeping  minutes  of  the  members'  meetings  and  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Examiners  ;  {9)  the  amoimt  of  the  periodical  contributions  of  pa\-ments  in  fuUand  the 
term  within  which  they  must  be  made  by  the  effective  or  other  members,  and  statement  as  to 
whether  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  respective  elementan,-  schools  or  other  persons 
are  exempted  from  such  contributions  or  pa\-ments ;  (10)  the  benefits  the  society  obtains  for  its 
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This  recognition  gives  the  societies  legal  personality  and  certain 
privileges  (exemption  from  stamp  and  registration  duty,  from  the  insur- 
ance tax  and  income  tax)  and  renders  undistrainable  the  subsidies  due  to  the 
members  from  the  societies.  It  is  conferred  by  Royal  Decree  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce, 
in  agreement  with  the  Minister  of  Public  Education,  after  consulting  the 
Council  of  Thrift  and  Social  Insurance. 

The  National  Thrift  Institute  for  Workmen's  Sickness  and  Old  Age  is 
therefore  authorized  by  the  law  to  register  in  a  special  list,  with  the  contri- 
butions, which  the  mutual  society  binds  itself  to  set  aside  to  accumulate, 
the  members  of  the  society  between  the  age  of  6  and  12  years.  At  twelve 
years  of  age,  those  thus  registered  who  belong  to  the  working  class,  shall 
be  transferred,  with  their  credits,  to  the  workmen's  lists  of  the  National 
Institute  ;  those,  on  the  other  hand  who  belong  to  other  social  classes,  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  lists  of  the  popular  annuity  insurance,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  same  Institute. 

The  latter  is  bound  to  assign  to  those  registered  in  the  school  mutual 
society  lists,  who  have  paid  an  annual  contribution  of  not  less  than  three 
francs,  an  annuity  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  National  In- 
stitute at  1.50  fr.  (i). 

To  this  annuity  there  is  further  added,  only  in  the  case  of  members 
who  have  been  at  public  schools,  an  annual  State  contribution  fixed  by  the 
law  at  a  maximum  of  50  centimes  for  every  member  registered,  who  has,  as 
before  said,  contributed  3  frs.  to  the  National  Institute. 

To  obtain  the  means  for  such  registration,  the  school  mutual  societies 
collect  every  week  from  the  individual  pupils  the  amount  of  10  centimes, 
making  an  annual  amount  of  5.20  frs.  per  pupil,  of  which  3  frs.  are  paid  to 


effective  members;  (11)  the  methods  of  investing  and  keeping  the  capital  of  the  society; 
(12)  the  existence  of  the  obligation  of  presenting  a  balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  every  year  for 
the  approval  of  the  members'  meeting  ;  (13)  the  conditions  and  procedure  in  case  of  decisions 
in  regard  to  amendments  of  the  rules,  union  with  other  mutual  school  societies,  dissolution 
and  liquidation  ;  (14)  in  the  case  of  societies  with  considerable  numbers  of  members,  it  may  be 
provided  in  the  rules  that  the  functions  of  the  members'  meeting  are  transferred  to  the 
Board  of  Management. 

To  render  the  legal  recognition  of  the  school  mutual  societies  of  new  formation  easy  and 
rapid,  the  Council  of  Thrift  and  Social  Insurance  has  approved  model  rules,  the  adoption  of 
which  obviates  the  necessity  of  consulting  it  in  regard  to  the  aplication  for  recognition 
presented  by  the  societies. 

(i)  According  to  the  rules  decided  upon  by  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  National  Thrift 
Institute,  for  the  persons  registered  in  the  special  school  mutual  society  list,  who  have  reached  the 
twelfth  year  of  their  age  and,  belonging  to  the  working  class,  are  transferred  to  the  workmen's 
list  of  the  National  Institute,  the  annuity  is  raised  from  1.50  fr.  to  3  fr.  a  year.  With  this 
assistance  from  the  Society,  the  young  workmen  who  continue  to  contribute  regularly  from 
their  12th.  year  an  annual  amount  of  6  frs.  —  the  minimum  contribution  giving  adults  right  to 
annuities  —  will  ensure  for  themselves  at  sixty  years  a  jiension  of  300  frs. ,  if  registered  in  the  school 
societies  from  their  sixth  year ;  294  frs.,  if  from  their  seventh  year;  289  frs.,  if  from  their  8th.  year, 
283frs.if  from  their  9th.  year;  278frs.if  from  their  loth.  year  and  2 73  frs.  if  from  their  nth.  year. 
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the  National  Thrift  Institute  and  the  rest  is  set  aside  to  meet  the  second 
object  of  these  organizations,  that  is  mutual  aid  in  case  of  sickness.  Every 
pupil  indeed  who  falls  ill  receives  from  the  society  a  daily  subsidy  of  50  cent- 
imes, for  a  given  period  of  time. 

In  Italy,  as  in  France,  the  school  mutual  societies  pro\-ide  for  both 
sickness  and  old  age,  nor  is  this  the  place  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  the  organization  of  their  sen-ices.  It  is  more  important  for  us  to  show 
that  the  excecutive  regulations  pro\'ide  that  several  societies  may  federate 
for  the  object  of  regulating  and  facilitating  the  transfer  from  one  to  another 
federated  society  of  the  effective  members  who  have  changed  their  school 
or  their  district  and  also  for  that  of  collectively  regulating  the  s\-stem  on 
which  they  work,  without,  however,  their  losing  their  respective  inde- 
pendence. 

lyike  the  individual  societies,  also  the  federations  may  obtain  legal 
recognition. 

As  regards  the  management  of  the  school  mutual  societies  they  are 
forbidden  to  acquire  biddings,  accept  legacies  or  donations  without  previous 
authorization  by  Royal  Decree.  They  are  also  forbidden,  while  the  societj- 
lasts,  to  make  any  distribution  of  their  available  funds.  Incase,  however,  of 
a  member  being  transferred  from  one  school  society  to  another,  the  rules 
may  allow  for  the  transfer  of  amotmts  from  the  one  society  to  the  other. 

The  executive  regulations  contain  special  rules  in  regard  to  amendments 
to  be  made  in  the  rules  of  the  societies,  the  union  of  societies  or  their  volunt- 
ary dissolution.  These  steps  must  be  decided  on  in  special  meetings  or 
by  the  Board  of  Management,  when  the  powers  of  the  meeting  are  trans- 
ferred to  it.  Before  they  can  take  effect  such  decisions  must  be  approved 
by  Royal  Decree. 

Finally,  the  school  mutual  societies  are  subjected  to  the  supen-ision 
of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  to  whom  they  must  submit  each  year  :  (a)  a 
copy  of  their  accounts,  within  two  months  from  the  date  on  which  they 
are  passed  ;  (6)  statement  of  the  assets  of  the  society  at  date  of  termination 
of  the  working  year  to  which  the  accounts  refer  ;  (c)  copy  of  the  minutes 
of  the  general  meeting  in  which  the  accounts  were  approved  and  the  report 
of  the  examiners  ;  (d)  a  special  report  in  regard  to  each  donation  or  request 
i  of  a  permanent  character. 

When  a  society,  in  spite  of  special  warnings  and  eventual  provisions  of 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce,  does  not  conform  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  Minister,  its  legal  recognition  maybe  taken  away,  and 
then,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  Thrift,  it  may  be  dissolved  and 
its  estate  liquidated. 

§  3.  Some  statistics  of  school  mutual  socrETiEs  in  italy. 

The  first  school  mutual  societies  arose,  as  we  have  said,  in  1903  at  An- 
cona  and  in  1906  at  INIilan,  but  an  intense  and  active  movement  in  behalf 
of  school  mutuaUty  only  began  in  Italy  after  the  National  Congress  of 
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Piacenza  in  1908,  held  under  the  presidency  of  Signer  Ivuigi  lyUzzatti. 
It  was  in  fact  after  the  fifteenth  of  November  of  that  year  that  the  idea 
of  school  mutual  societies  spread  extensively  in  the  Peninsula  with  the 
help  of  articles  and  lectures. 

We  have  as  yet  no  general  statistical  returns  of  the  societies  existing 
in  the  Kingdom  (i)  :  but  from  information  obtained  directly  fron  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  we  know  that  the  total  number  of  recognised  school 
mutual  societies  last  June  was  53. 

Remembering,  however,  that  each  of  these  associations,  as  a  rule, 
has  several  sections,  it  may  be  considered  without  fear  of  exaggeration, 
that  the  societies  for  the  purpose  now  working  in  Italy  either  as  independent 
institutes  or  as  sections  of  larger  organizations  are  more  than  1,000. 

If  we  have  no  general  statistical  returns,  we  have,  however,  interesting 
information  in  regard  to  the  individual  mutual  societies,  some  of  which  we 
shall  give  here,  beginning  with  the  most  important  society  in  the  Kingdom: 
the  "Mutualita  Scolastica  Italiana  ",  with  headquarters  in  Milan. 

Founded  on  March  3rd.,  1907  and  recognised  as  an  incorporated  organ- 
ization by  Royal  Decree  of  September,  191 3,  it  has  now  as  many  as  650 
sections  distributed  among  the  various  regions  of  Italy.  On  July  31st.,  1914, 
it  had  92,000  registered  members,  and  had  collected  from  them,  up 
to  the  end  of  September,  1914, 547,109  frs,  and  paid  them  altogether  167,973 
frs.    in   subsidies   during   sickness. 

In  return  for  10  centimes  paid  per  week,  the  pupils  registered  in  this 
society  who  fall  ill  receive  an  allowance  of  50  centimes  a  day  for  a  period  of  3 
months  and,  afterwards,  if  the  sickness  continues,  25  centimes  a  day  for 
another  three  months  up  to  a  maximum  total  for  one  illness  per  pupil  of 
67  fr.  50  centimes. 

The  member  may  claim  the  subsidy  after  four  days  from  date  of  re- 
porting his  illness  ;  the  report  may  be  either  made  verbally  or  in  writing 
with  the  presentation  of  pass  book  with  payments  duly  verified. 

The  sick  pay  maybe  consigned  at  the  end  of  the  sickness  or  in  weekly 
or  monthly  instalments.  It  is  paid  to  the  member  up  to  the  13th.  year  of 
his  age  and  in  any  case  up  to  the  31st.  of  July  of  the  year  after  he  leaves 
the  elementary  school. 

All  sicknesses  entitle  the  member  to  sick  pay,  provided  they  are  con- 
tracted after  registration,  and  are  not  due  to  constitutional  disease,  intemp- 
erance, or  want  of  cleanliness,  and  are  not  of  a  chronic  nature.  In  the  latter 
case,  subsidies  are  granted  in  case  operations  have  been  necessary. 

The  pupil  who  has  fallen  four  weeks  in  arrear  with  his  payments,  for- 
feits his  claim  to  sick  pay,  and  will  not  be  reinstated  in  the  right,  until  a 

(i)  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce,  which  is  bound  to  publish 
every  three  years  a  report  on  the  j^rogress  of  the  recognised  school  mutual  societies,  is  now  prepar- 
ing statistical  tables.  An  enquiry  was  held  into  the  school  mutual  societies  in  Italy  in  1910 
on  the  initiative  of  the  "  National  School  Mutual  Societies  Committee  "  [Comitato  Nazionalc 
dclla  Mutualita  Scolastica).  From  it  we  learn  that  in  that  year  469  societies  were  at  work  in 
the  Kingdom. 
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month  after  his  pajinents  are  in  order  ;  his  rights  to  pension,  however,  re- 
main intact. 

For  a  delay  of  three  months  in  his  payments,  not  justified  oy  serious 
reasons,  the  member  may  be  expelled  from  the  society'. 

The  "  ;Mutualita  Scolastica  Italiana  "  further  provides  for  the  immediate 
registration  of  its  members  in  the  National  Thrift  Institute,  and  has  paid 
over  to  the  latter  for  the  purpose  between  1911  and  191 3,  42,342  amounts 
making  a  total  of  127,026  frs. 

With  regard  to  its  financial  situation  it  will  suffice  to  point  out  that 
on  September  30th.,  1914  the  total  credits  and  debits  amounted  to  63,557.45 
frs.  and  that,  at  the  same  date,  its  total  assets  were  98,435,50  frs. 

The  "  Mutualita  Scolastica  Italiana"  besides  carrjTng  out  as  above 
shown  its  ordinary'  programme  of  work,  has  not  failed  to  encourage  sup- 
plementar}'  mutual  undertakings,  such,  for  example,  as  baths  and  health 
resorts,  the  object  of  which  is  to  strengthen  the  children's  physique  and  so 
so  prevent  the  diseases  to  which  thej'  are  exposed.  Two  colonies, 
started  by  it,  are  already  working,  one  on  the  coast  at  Porto  Maurizio,  the 
other  in  the  mountains,  at  S.  Fermo  della  Battaglia  (Como),  where  the 
Uttle  members,  paj-  the  low  rate  of  two  francs  a  day  for  board  and  lodging 
and  may  utilise  for  the  purpose  the  sick  pay  due  to  them. 

The  Association  has  Likewise  encouraged  the  foundation  of  a  river  colon}- 
at  Lodi,  with  the  intention  of  profiting  by  the  resources  that  the  open 
plain,  with  the  streams  traversing  it,  offers  for  the  physical  regeneration  of 
the  children  and  has  also  given  its  support  to  other  beneficent  undertakings, 
which  it  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate  here. 

This  action  it  has  been  possible  to  carry  out  by  means  of  assistance 
received  from  the  Department  of  PubUc  Education,  which  has  granted  a 
subsidy  of  5,000  frs.,  the  Commime  of  ^lilan,  which  contributes  3,oco  frs. 
a  year,  and  the  Savings  Bank  of  the  lyombard  Provinces  and  the  ^lilan 
People's  Bank. 

The  Association  publishes  a  monthly  Bulletin,  which  it  distributes 
gratis  to  its  sections  and  which  contains  valuable  information  on  the  school 
mutual  societies  of  Italy. 

The  "  MutuaUta  Scolastica  Romana  "  founded  in  Rome  on  March  ist., 
1909  and  recognised  as  an  incorporated  body  in  April,  1913,  also  deserves 
mention.  In  1914  it  had  47  sections,  ^dth  2,474  members  making  regular 
payments,  and  had  an  income  of  about  14,000  frs.  altogether.  On  September 
30th.,  1913,  its  share  capital  amounted  to  32,957  frs. 

This  mutual  societj'  each  year  registers  more  than  2,000  members  in 
the  National  Thrift  Institute  and  gives  assistance  on  an  average  each  year 
for  five  thousand  days  of  sickness.  In  1914  it  distributed  2,141  frs.  in  sub- 
sidies. It  provides  itself  for  the  requirements  of  its  own  administration 
and  as  a  rule  has  a  credit  balance  each  3-ear  of  more  than  1,500  frs. 

The  work  of  the  "  Mutualita  Scolastica  Romana  "  is  not  limited  to  sub- 
sidising sick  members,  but,  like  the  "Mutualita  Scolastica  Italiana", 
it  has  studied  the  means  of  preventing  sickness  by  gi\"ing  the  poorer  and 
feebler  children  the  benefit  of  sea  and  mountain  air.  To   this  benevolent 
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purpose  it  devotes  its  available  funds  each  year.  So,  in  the  summer  of 
1 914,  fifty  children  were  able  to  recover  their  health  on  the  Adriatic  shores 
and  among  the  Apennines. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Commune  of  Rome  gave  the  "  Mutualita  Scola- 
stica  Romana"   a  subsidy  of  2,000  frs. 

Another  School  Mutual  Society,  that  has  made  progress  and  is  well 
managed,  is  that  of  Venice,  which  has  existed  for  seven  years  and  has  21 
sections.  The  number  of  its  members  had  risen  since  its  foundation  (1909) 
up  to  the  end  of  191 3  to  5,643,  with  an  increase  of  1,500  members  a  year 
in  each  of  the  years  1911-12  and  1912-13. 

The  total  amounts  collected  in  the  year  were  9,926.67  frs.  out  of  which 
2,770.75  frs.  were  paid  for  assistance  in  212  cases  of  illness  and  7,155.92  frs. 
were  placed  to  the  pension  account. 


§  4.    "  FEDERAZIONE   NAZIONAIvE  DEI^LE   MUTUE    SCOIvASTICHE  "    AND 
"  COMITATO   NAZIONALE    DELIvA   MUTUAI,ITA    SCOLASTICA  ". 

All  the  school  mutual  societies  founded  in  conformity  with  the  law  of 
July  17th.,  1910  above  considered  are  members  of  the  Federazione  Nazionale 
delle  Mutue  Scolastiche  (National  Federation  of  School  Mutual  Societies), 
with  headquarters  in  Rome.  Its  object  is  to  encourage  the  foundation 
of  school  mutual  societies  and  provincial  federations,  to  regulate  and  facil- 
itate the  passage  of  effective  members  from  one  to  another  on  their  moving 
from  one  school  or  district  to  another  school  or  district ;  to  regulate  collect- 
ively the  services  of  the  federated  mutual  societies,  while  respecting  their  in- 
dependence, and  to  work  generally  for  the  technical  improvement  and  the 
extension  of  school  mutual  societies. 

Meanwhile  the  Federation  aims  at  a  closer  union  with  the  mutual  aid 
societies,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  old  pupils  to  the  societies  for 
adults.  The  funds  for  its  work  are  provided  by  the  contributions  of  the 
federated  societies  and  assistance  is  furnished  by  various  organizations.        > 

The  administrative  authorities  of  the  Federation  are :  (a)  The  meeting   I 
of  the  affiliated  mutual  societies ;  {b)  the  Board  of  Management  and  Execut- 
ive Committee  ;  (c)  the  Committee  of  Examiners. 

All  the  federated  mutual  societies,  whetever  the  number  of  their  mem- 
bers, have  a  right  to  be  represented  in  the  meeting,  which  assembles  each 
year  not  later  than  September.  The  Board  of  Management  consists  of  the 
President  and  16  members,  elected  from  among  the  delegates  of  the  afiiliated 
societies,  if  possible  one  per  region. 

This  Federation,  in  its  work  of  propaganda,  is  bound  to  co-operate  with 
another  organization,  founded  by  common  desire  of  the  representatives  of 
the  various  mutual  societies  with  the  assistance  of  the  Ministerial  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  and  Agriculture,  namely  the  Comitato  Nazionale  della 
Mutualita  Scolastica  (National  School  Mutual  Societies  Committee).  It 
has  its  headquarters  at  theNational  Thrift  Institute  for  Workmen's  Sickness 
and  Old  Age,  and  its  objects  are :  {a)  the  extension  of  school  mutual  soci- 
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eties  (i) ;  [b)  the  study  of  all  methods  of  improving  the  institution,  and  render- 
ing it  more  efficacious  especially  for  purposes  of  education ;  (c)  the  promotion 
and  facilitation  of  relations  between  the  school  mutual  and  the  adults'  mutual 
societies  ;  and  {d)  co-operation  with  the  National  Thrift  Institute,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  registered  members,  either  by  means  of  workmen's  insurance, 
oi  the  popular  instirance  of  Ufe  annuities. 

The  Committee  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Departments  of 
Public  Instruction,  Agriculture,  Industry-  and  Commerce,  and  of  the 
National  Thrift  Institute,  as  well  as  of  the  representatives  of  organisations 
contributing  at  least  loo  frs.  a  year  and  of  the  societies.  It  began  its  pro- 
paganda by  the  publication  and  wide  disiribution  of  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining information  and  instructions  for  the  use  of  the  promoters  of  school 
mutual  societies. 


§  5.  Forest  school  mutual  societies. 


An  original  application  of  school  mutuality  is  to  be  found  in  the  forest 
school  mutual  societies,  started  first  in  France  (2)  and  then  introduced  into 
Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  among  the  pupils  of  the  elementary-  schools 
an  interest  in  arborictilture.  However,  the}'  do  not  aim  at  solving  the 
economic  or  technical  problem  of  reafforestation,  but  the  moral  question, 
at  forming,  that  is  to  say,  a  forest  morality.  And  here  the  school  may 
give  valid  assistance,  training  the  children  from  their  early  years  to  love 
and  respect  trees. 

The  object  of  the  ideas  on  which  they  are  based  is  to  obtain  from  the 
Communes,  the  Provinces,  the  State,  or  private  persons,  either  as  free  gifts, 
or  on  purchase  or  on  long  lease,  waste  land  of  small  value  for  reaffore- 
station. 


(i)  Recently,  the  National  League  of  Co-operative  Societies  (Lesa  Xazionah'  delle  Coope- 
rative), in  agreement  with  the  Italian  Federation  of  Mutual  Aid  Societies  (F ederazione  Italiana 
delle  Societd  di  Mtttuo  soccorso),  sent  out  a  circular  to  the  mayors  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  Pre- 
sidents of  the  School  Patronage  Commissions,  urging  them  to  initiate  and  encourage  in  the 
various  regions  the  organisation  of  the  collective  purchase  of  books  and  articles  for  school  use, 
devoting  the  profits,  now  absorbed  by  nirmerous  greedy  middlemen,  to  favouring  the  development 
of  school  mutual  societies.  See  in  this  connection.  La  Cooperazione  Italiana,  organ  of  the  two 
above  mentioned  institutions.     Milan,  No.  1,132.  March  26th.,  1915. 

(2)  In  France,  in  the  department  of  Vosges,  the  forest  school  mutual  societies  are  now  49 
in  number.  In  the  year  1912-13,  39  of  them  had  1,652  members.  Almost  all  have  nurseries 
where  the  pupils  plant,  weed,  transplant  etc.  under  the  direction  of  the  masters.  In  that  year, 
the  mutual  societies  of  the  Vosges  had  178  nurseries;  they  had  reafforested  about 
48  hectares  of  uncultivated  land  and  planted  quite  103,212  trees.  A  part  of  the  profits  made  is 
employed  on  the  purchase  of  seeds,  but  most  is  entered  in  the  pupils'  pass  books  and  so  serves 
the  purposes  of  thrift. 
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The  profits  of  the  labour  of  the  small  "planters"  are  paid  into 'a 
common  fund,  which  serves  to  increase  the  payments  made  by  them  to 
the  school  mutual  society  towards  their  old  age  pensions. 

■'  I  have  thought",  so  wrote,  in  regard  to  this,  the  French  Senator 
Audiffred,  whose  words  we  reproduce  here  as  so  well  explaining  the  matter, 
"  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  each  of  the  school  mutual  societies  an 
area  of  5  or  6  hectares,  selected  for  its  fertility,  to  be  reaftorested.  For  a  hect- 
are of  uncultivatsd  land  the  average  price  is  200  frs.  Intelligently  reaftorested 
under  the  direction  of  a  technical  office,  it  would  be  worth,  in  about  thirty. 
years,  from  2,000  to  3,000  frs.  and  after  ten  years  it  would  give  no  small 
yield.  Every  cantonal  association  should  be  endowed,  from  the  beginning 
and  very  quickly  with  a  capital  of  from  10,000  to  12,000  frs.,  to  be 
increased  by  new  donations.  The  yield  from  the  reaft'orested  land,  at 
first  rather  small,  would  in  time  be  200  or  300  frs.  and  perhaps  more,  and  the 
contributions  of  the  pupils  to  the  National  Thrift  Institute  would  be 
thus  increased.  In  this  way  the  young  would  be  initiated  in  a  social 
w^ork  of  thrift  in  the  formation  of  old  age  pensions  and  an  economic 
work  in  the  reafforestation  of  mountains.  " 

With  these  principles  the  forest  mutual  school  societies  have  spread 
in  France.  And  also  in  Italy  some  have  arisen,  in  the  provinces  of  Bologna, 
Forli,  Cuneo,  etc.  At  Cesena  in  1914  the  school  mutual  societies  obtained 
from  the  Charity  Commission  {Congregazione  di  Caritd)  the  free  use  for 
nine  years  of  an  area  of  6,000  square  metres,  where  the  small  members 
of  the  mutual  societies  planted  1,000  Canadian  poplars  in  1914  and  another 
1,000  in  1915.  The  Mutual  Society  will  gradually  receive  the  revenue  to 
be  obtained  from  these  plantations,  including  what  may  be  gained  by 
the  felling  or  lopping  of  the  trees  planted  during  the  term  of  the  grant  or 
on  its  expiry.  And  since  every  year  1,000  new  Canadian  poplars  are 
planted,  and  those  grown  to  maturity  are  cut  down  and  sold,  it  is  calculated 
that  one  day  the  school  mutual  society  of  Cesena  may  be  in  the  possession 
of  an  annual  income  of  about  10,000  frs. 

There  are  three  mutual  reafforestation  societies  in  the  district  of  Bo- 
logna. In  addition  to  this,  in  1912,  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  agricul- 
tural co-operative  consortium,  a  committee  was  founded  at  Cuneo  for  the 
promotion  of  a  school  forest  mutual  society.  This  committee,  leasing  a  piece 
of  ground  from  a  private  person,  at  once  undertook  the  plantation  of  a 
forest  there,  for  the  benefit  of  the  proposed  mutual  society. 

Finally,  we  find  the  principles  of  forest  school  mutual  societies  applied 
in  the  province  of  Rome  at  Civita  Castellana,  where,  some  time  ago,  a  com- 
munal forest,  likewise  reserved  for  the  school  mutual  society,  w^as  started 
with  a  thousand  trees. 

The  principles  of  school  mutuality  may  also  be  applied  in  rural  schools 
in  connection  wdth  rabbit  breeding,  horticulture,  beekeeping  etc.  For 
example,  the  school  mutual  society  of  a  rural  commune  of  the  Province  of 
Turin  engages  in  rabbit  breeding  and  gives  part  of  the  profits  it  makes  di- 
rectly to  the  pupils,  and  places  part  in  the  social  thrift  find. 

In  conclusion,  in  regard  to  school  mutual  societies  generally,  we  think 
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we  maj^  say  that,  as  preparatoty  to  the  various  forms  of  compulsory 
social  insurance,  they  must  be  appreciated  and  deserve  all  encouragement 
as  endeavovuring  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils  of  the  schools  for  the 
children  of  the  people  the  virtues  of  economy  and  thrift.  In  Italy  certainly 
the  societies  have  not  yet  spread  to  the  extent  they  should,  but  there  is 
every  ground  for  hope  that  the  wholesome  movement  may  in  time  gain  in 
force  and  come  into  srreater  favour. 


2.  MISCELIvAXEOUS  XEWS. 


I.  —  The  "  comitato  xazionale  dei.la  mutualita  agilarla"  and 
ITS  REGIONAL  OFFICES.  —  Mutual  associations,  which  supph'  a  strongly 
felt  need  of  the  rural  population,  have  in  recent  3-ears  been  acquiring  more 
and  more  importance  in  Italy,  and  this  is  above  all  true  of  the  mutual 
livestock  and  fire  insurance  associations.  There  are  in  fact  more  than  a 
thousand  of  the  former  especially  to  be  found  in  Northern  Italy.  Of  the 
latter,  there  are  about  400,  more  than  200  of  them  in  Piedmont  alone. 

They  are  encouraged  not  only  by  the  Government,  which  grants  sub- 
sidies and  prizes  to  the  best  societies,  but  also  by  a  special  organization, 
which  promotes  and  regulates  the  movement  in  the  country  districts  ; 
the  Comitato  Xazionale  della  Mutualita  Agraria.  This  Committee,  of  which 
the  Hon.  \'.  E.  Orlando  is  the  President,  was  founded  in  Rome  four  years 
ago,  with  the  object  of  "  spreading  mutual  and  thrift  institutions  in  the 
country  and  bringing  their  action  into  harmony  with  the  existing  co-op- 
erative associations  (for  credit,  production,  distribution  etc.) "  For 
the  purpose  it  distributes  tracts,  model  rules,  forms  for  the  use  of  the 
boards  of  management  of  the  societies,  organizes  lectures  and  \'isits  of 
inspection  and  diffuses  a  knowledge  of  sanitary  principles  in  relation  to 
livestock  improvement  ;  in  fact  it  takes  all  possible  steps  to  reinforce  and 
extend  the  work  of  the  various  forms  of  agricultural  mutual  societies  (i). 


(i)  The  Comitato  Xazionale  della  Mutualita  Agraria  is  governed  bj-  a  general  Board  con- 
sisting of  nine  member:: :  u?)  three  nominated  respectiveh-  b\-  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
and  Home  .Aflairs  and  the  National  Thrift  Institute;  (6)  two  by  the  ordinar\- members  :  (c)  two 
by  the  donating  members  ;  i.d)  two  by  members  called  benenwriii.  The  orrlinan.-  members 
pay  an  annual  contribution  of  5  frs.;  the  donators  are  all  institutes,  co-operative  and  mutual, 
paying  a  contribution  of  more  than  10  frs.  a  year ;  the  benemeriti  are  all  the  orsanizations.  Min- 
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Among  its  various  activities,  special  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
institution  of  the  Regional  Agricultural  Mutual  Offices.  And,  indeed,  as 
the  Committee,  from  the  start,  had  to  extend  its  action  to  the  whole  count- 
ry, it  recognised  it  could  not  follow  closely,  as  zealously  as  it  should,  the 
life  and  progress  of  the  societies  in  the  separate  regions,  and  could  not 
with  advantage  give  from  a  distance  the  technical  and  moral  assistance 
which  the  farmers  so  much  require,  especially  in  the  small  centres.  It 
therefore  determined  on  founding  organisations  to  enable  it  to  act  with  more 
efficacy  locally,  while  they  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  Central  Committee 
in  Rome  and  follow  its  directions.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Regional 
Agricultural  Mutual  Offices,  of  which  there  are  already  seven,  at  Turin, 
Florence,  Reggio  Calabria,  Genoa,  Mantua,  Rome  and  Palermo. 
These  offices,  besides  giving  advice  on  technical  and  administrative 
matters  in  connection  with  the  foundation  and  working  of  mutual  soci- 
eties, av.t  as  local  centres  of  propaganda,  encouraging  the  foundation  of  new 
associations  and  deriving  inspiration  for  their  work  from  the  requirements 
and  conditions  of  the  various  agricultural  circles.  We  shall  give  some  in- 
formation in  regard  to  certain  of  these  Offices  (i)  : 

Regional   Office   for   Sicily  :     This  office  was  founded  at  Palermo  on 
January  7th.,  1915,  with  the  help  of  the  Government  and  the  local  organ- 
isations, with  the  following  aims  :   (i)  to  promote,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Comitato  Nazionale  della  Mutualita  Agraria,  together  with  the  local 
agricultural  institutions  (itinerant  lectureships,  agricultural  comizi,  con- 
sorzi  and  societies,  boards  of  health  and  provincial  boards  etc.),  the  found- 
ation and  equipment  for  administrative  and  technical  purposes  of  mutual 
livestock  insurance  societies  ;  (2)  to  urge  the  local    mutual    societies  to 
federate  and  reinsure  ;  (3)  to  spread,  especially  among  the  small  tenant 
farmers    and    landholders,   a  knowledge   of  Svanitary    principles  in    con-      ; 
nection  with  livestock  improvement,  and  the  practice  of  the  association  in     ^ 
regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  livestock ;  (4)  to  diffuse  a  know- 
ledge among  the  people  of  the  rules  for  the  constitution  and  good  working      , 
of  the  co-operative  and  mutual  institutes  (mutual  hail,  fire,  livestock  and     | 
agricultural  labourers'   accident  insurance,  mutual   societies  for  the   ex- 
change of  labour  etc.);  (5)  to  diifuse  in  the  country  districts  a  kno  A^ledge 
of  the  institutes  of  thrift  and  their  objects ;  (6)  to  prepare  careful  and  com- 
plete statistics  of  the  mutual  societies  and  the  statistics  of  their  work ; 
(7)  to  study  and  to  attempt  to  realise,  by  way  of  experiment,  other  forms 
of  agricultural  mutuality. 

The  office  carries  on  its  work  by  means  of  verbal  propaganda,  the 
circulation  of  publications   supplied  by  the   Comitato   Nazionale   and  the 

isterial  Department?,  provinces,  commune?,  savings  banks  etc.  and  all  individuals  furnish- 
ing annual  subsidies  or  temporary  grants.  Rccentty  this  Committee  was  recognised  as  an  in- 
corporated body.  See:  La  Miitualitd  Agraria.    Rome,  n°.  6,  April,  ioi.t.  i 
(i)  This  information  is  reproduced  from  the  review  La  Mutualiid  Agraria,  organ  of  the  Co-        1 
miiaio  Nazionale  per  la   Mittuolitd   Agraria  and  of  the  above  mentioned  Regional  Offices.        ' 
Nos.  2,  5,  6  of  January  30th.,  March  30th.,  and  April  30th.,  1915. 
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foundation,  equipment  and  inspection  of  the  management  of  mutual 
societies. 

The  Tuscan  Regional  Office:  This  was  established  at  Florence,  to  serve 
the  whole  of  Tuscany.  It  has  been  working  for  almost  a  year.  It  was 
founded  with  the  intention  of  re\-i\-ing  in  the  Tuscan  country  districts  the 
sense  of  thrift,  through  the  organisation  of  farmers  in  small  mutual 
livestock,  fire,  hail  and  labourers'  accident  insurance  societies,  and  pro- 
paganda in  favour  of  the  registration  of  the  peasants  in  the  National  Thrift 
Institute. 

Up  to  the  present,  however,  the  ofl&ce  has  been  chiefl}'  concerned  with 
mutual  livestock  insurance.  Thanks  to  it,  societies  have  been  founded  for 
mutual  livestock  insurance  at  Prato,  Chiusolino,  Barga,  Tezzana  and  ^lon- 
topoli  and  two  for  mutual  fire  insurance  at  Prato  and  Massa.  Others  are 
in  course  of  constitution  and  will  soon  begin  work. 

The  office  has  likewise  carried  on  active  propaganda  in  favour  of 
horned  cattle  service  station  societies,  livestock  improvement  s>-ndicates 
and  associations  for  the  registration  of  the  local  breeds  in  stud  books. 

The  CalabrO'Lwano  Office  :  The  first  of  the  Regional  Offices  inaugur- 
ated was  that  of  Reggio  Calabria,  founded  on  November  26th.,  1913,  the 
work  of  which  began  in  the  following  January. 

In  view  of  the  special  conditions  of  the  regions  in  which  this  office 
works,  in  which  the  spirit  of  association  is  not  strong,  its  work  up  to  the 
present  has  developed  slowly  in  the  midst  of  serious  difficulties.  It  is  con- 
cerned with  propaganda  in  favour  of  the  constitution  of  mutual  livestock 
insurance  societies  and  the  diffusion,  by  means  of  them,  of  good  sanitar\ 
principles  to  be  adopted  in  livestock  improvement  in  order  rapidly  to 
attain  a  considerable  progress  in  regard  to  livestock,  and  also  vsith  the  dif- 
fusion of  rules  for  the  foundation  and  efficient  working  of  mutual  hail,  fire 
and  labourers'  accident  insurance  societies  and  the  collection  of  accurate 
statistics  of  these  societies. 

The  societies  it  has  promoted  are  now  fifteen.  They  are  all  legally  con- 
stituted livestock  societies  and  have  about  a  thousand  members  and  have 
assured  a  million  frs.  Many  other  societies  are  in  course  of  being 
founded. 

The  office  has  also  contributed  to  the  study  of  local  problems  connected 
•with  mutuality,  such  as  the  livestock  question,  those  of  agricultural  cred- 
it, agricultural  contracts  etc. 

The  Lazial-S'-ihine  Office:  This  was  instituted  on  November  ist..  1914. 
It  has  its  headquarters  in  Rome.  It  aims  at  diffusing  the  principles  of 
mutuality  and  thrift  in  the  country  districts  of  Latium  and  Sabina.  It  has 
its  own  manager  and  its  own  special  funds,  to  which  the  commune  and  pro- 
vince of  Rome,  the  Sa\-ings  Bank  and  various  other  communes  and  organ- 
isations, as  well  as  the  Departments  of  Home  Affairs  and  Agriculture  have 
contributed.  The  office  has  begun  its  work  by  organizing  a  series  of  lectures 
and  meetings  for  purposes  of  propaganda. 

With  similar  objects,  the  Regional  Offices  for  Piedmont,  Liguria  and 
the  district  of  Mantua  have  been  founded  and  are  working,  and  others 
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will  be  founded  in  time,  as  it  is  the  firm  intention  of  the  above  National 
Committee  to  found  a  special  agricultural  mutual  office  in  every  region  o£ 
Italy. 


*  * 


2.  —  La  cassa  mutua  dei  proprietari  di  fondi  rustici  in  toscana 
{Mutual  Society  of  Ruyal  Landholders  in  Tuscany)  and  IvA  cassa  mutua 
LOMBARDA  PER  e'assicurazione  contro  gi^'infortuni  agricoi,!  {Lombard 
{Mutual  Agricultural  Labourers'  Accident  Insurance  Society). — From  the 
recently  published  annual  reports  on  the  work  of  these  two  Mutual 
Agricultural  Labourers'  Accident  Insurance  Societies,  we  reproduce  a  few 
statistics  of  special  interest. 

The  Tuscan  ^Mutual  Society  {Cassa  Mutua  Toscana)  first  began  working 
on  April  5th.,  1909,  extending  its  action  to  the  provinces  of  Florence, 
Arezzo,  Siena,  lyucca,  Pisa,  lyCghorn  and  Grosseto  (i) .  It  has  now  completed 
its  sixth  \  ear  and  from  its  report  we  learn  that  on  February  28th.,  1915, 
on  which  date  its  business  year  closed,  the  members  were  731,  with  931 
farms  insured,  of  a  total  area  of  310,095  hectares,  of  which  135,831  ha. 
were  cultivated  with  herbaceous  plants,  sometimes  together  with  vines, 
and  olives  and  fruit  trees,  2,345  ha.  were  devoted  to  the  special  cultivation 
of  vines  and  olive  trees,  122,230  ha.  were  covered  with  forests  or  copse 
woods  and  49,689  ha.  were  uncultivated  grazing  ground. 

The  Mutual  Society  of  Florence  insures  all  persons  engaged  in  any 
work  on  farms,  whether  permanentl}''  or  temporarily,  and  since  almost 
everywhere  the  farms  are  worked  on  the  system  of  metayage,  not  only 
are  all  the  members  of  the  metayers'  families  insured,  but  also  temporary 
and  day  labourers,  workmen  employed  on  buildings  in  the  forests,  in 
threshing  etc. 

The  whole  number  of  the  persons  on  these  farms  was  calculated  on 
February  28th.,  1915,  at  119,938,  of  whom  44,455  were  men  and  boys 
over  13  years  of  age,  34,931  adult  women,  32,192  men  and  women 
over  65  years  of  age  and  8,360  children  under  13  years  of  age,  though 
the  latter  were  not  insured.  We  may  add  6,800  temporary  employees, 
some  of  whom  are  employees  for  whom  insurance  is  compulsory,  that  is  to 
say  masons,  woodcutters,  and  labourers  working  machine  threshers,  who 
are  also  registered  with  the  Miitual  Society. 

The  annual  premium  is  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  area  of  the  farm, 
account  being  taken  of  the  various  crops,  the  proportion  of  the  farm 
population  to  the  area,  the  special  risks  in  connection  with  some  kinds  of 
cultivation  or  transformation  of  produce,  the  employment  of  machiner}-  etc. 

The  complex  and  variable  conditions  of  farming  in  the  various  Tuscan 
provinces  has  made  it  necessary  to  establish  rates  of  premiums  according 
to  area,  varying  from  0.30  frs.  to  1.50  frs.  for  land  cultivated  with  herb- 
aceous crops  or  with  these  and  ligneous  crops  together,  whilst  in  the  case  of 

(i)  See  A'j,ricnlinra  Toscana,  Florence,  n".  9.  May  i6th.,  1915- 
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forest  and  copse  woods,  the  premiums  are  fixed  at  0.40  iFrs.  or  0.20  frs. 
■per  ha. 

The  premiums  were  reduced  20  %  in  1914,  as  the  previous  years  had 
shown  that  such  a  reduction  could  be  allowed  \\-ithout  the  solvency  of  the 
Mutual  Society  being  endangered.  The  society  has,  moreover,  arranged 
to  form  a  reserve  fund,  bj-  means  of  an  entrance  fee  of  0.50  fr.  per  ha.  of 
cultivated  land  and  0.05  fr.  per  ha.  of  forest  or  pasture  land  and  the  inter- 
est on  the  amounts  deposited.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  working  year,  on 
February  28th.,  1915,  this  reserve  fund  amounted  to  104,439.90  frs.,  which, 
with  the  addition  of  the  special  reser^-e  fund  of  10,000  frs.  formed  by  grants 
from  the  Sa\'ings  Banks  and  the  Tuscan  Agrarian  Comizi,  makes  a  total  of 
114,439.90  frs. 

The  Mutual  Society  of  Florence  gives  compensations  in  case  of  death 
or  permanent  total  or  partial  disablement  in  every  case,  whether  insurance 
was  compulsory-  or  not.  Compensations  for  temporary  disablement  are 
only  given  to  victims  compulsorily  insured.  However,  in  the  case  of 
serious  consequences  due  to  accidents  to  labourers  not  compulsorily  in.sured, 
giving  occasion  to  expenses  in  connection  with  hospital  and  medical  at- 
tendance or  to  prolonged  temporary  disablement,  the  society*  grants 
suitable  assistance,  in  its  sixth  3'ear  amounting  in  all  to  more  than  5,000  frs. 

The  claims  paid  for  deaths  amounted  to  2,000  frs.  for  men  and  1,500 
frs.  for  women;  those  for  permanent  total  disablement  to  2,400  frs.  for  men 
and  1,800  frs.  for  women.  Finally-,  in  case  of  permanent  partial  disablement, 
claims  were  paid  in  proportion  to  the  reduced  working  capacity. 

These  compensations  were  paid  in  the  case  of  accidents  to  labourers 
compulsorily  insured,  while  in  the  cases  contemplated  in  the  law  of  January 
31st.,  1904,  on  accidents  in  work,  compensation  w^as  given  at  the  rate  of 
six  times  the  annual  wages  in  the  case  of  total  permanent  disablement, 
and  five  times  the  wages  in  case  of  death. 

In  six  5-ears  the  number  of  accidents  reported  to  the  society  in  the 
various  months  was  as  follows  : 

From  1909 
Months  to  191 5 

March 310 

April .  325 

May 298 

June 344 

July 457 

August 356 

September 346 

October 362 

November 282 

December 35g 

January 401 

February' 346 


Total    ...        4.186 
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The  classification  of  the  causes  of  the  accidents  is  of  considerable 
importance,  since  there  exist  almost  no  statistics  of  the  kind ;  the  figures 
given  by  the  Mutual  Society  of  Florence  which  we  reproduce  below,  as  it 
works,  as  above  said,  in  a  region  in  which  the  farms  vary  greatly  in 
character,  are  therefore  specially  important.  The  following  table  shows 
the  kinds  of  work  in  which  accidents  occur. 


Occasion  of  Accidents 


From  1909 
to  1915 


Woodcutting 

Falls  from  Carts,  Carting .    .    .    . 
Falls  from  Trees,  Pruning.    .    .    . 

Bricklaying 

Work  in  Cellars 

Herding  Livestock 

Cutting  Forage 

Falls  Generally 

Ploughing,  Clearing  Land .    .    .    . 

Reaping,  Haymaking 

Various  Agricultural  Labour   .    . 

Threshing 

Quarrying  Stone,  Digging  Earth. 
Working  with  Presses,  in  Mills   . 

Carpentering 

Supervision,  Watchmen's  Work  . 
Miscellaneous  Causes 


875 
387 
349 
372 
188 
269 
169 
301 

253 
290 
261 
25b 
64 
48 

53 

29 

no 


Total 


4,186 


In  the  following  table  we  classify,  finally,  the  accidents  according  to 
their  consequences : 


Consequences   of   Accidents 


From  1909 
to   1915 


Death 51 

Permanent  Total  Disablement i 

Permanent  Partial   Disablement 230 

Temporary  Disablement  giving  Claim  to  Compensation 

and  Assistance 1,680 

Temporary  Disablement  giving  no  Claim  to  Compensation  3,i04 

Accidents  under  Consideration 120 


Total 


4,186 
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The  amount  of  claims  paid  for  accidents  between  1909  and  1914  was 
altogether  323,914.13  frs. 

With  regard  to  the  Lombard  Mutual  Society  {Cassa  Mutua  Lombarda), 
we  shall  only  mention  that  the  accidents  for  the  working  year  1914  were 
altogether  207,  but  only  183  have  been  finally  dealt  with.  For  176  tempor- 
ar^'  compensation  was  given,  amounting  altogether  to  3,919  frs. ;  in  a 
case  of  death  not  giving  claim  to  compensation  a  subsidy  of  400  frs.  was 
paid ;  in  6  cases  of  permanent  partial  disablement  a  total  amount  of  i  ,040 
frs.  was  paid  in-  compensation. 

It  was  further  ascertained  that  the  victims  of  accidents  were  30  child- 
ren, 161  men  and  16  women  as  follows : 


Number 


Between  the  age  of  18  and  20  years 
»  »         21     »     30       » 

»  »         31     »     45        » 

»  »         46     »     60        » 

»  »         61     »     65        " 

Over  65   years  of  age 

Age  not  stated 


17 

38 

49 
46 

7 

7 

13 


In    addition,    30    children    between    12    and 
14  years  of  age 


177 
30 


Total   . 


207 


The  accidents  occurred  at  various  seasons,  but  were  most  frequent 
in  the  months  of  intensest  labour,  and  in  those  in  which  special  work  had 
to  be  done,  for  example,  in  silkworm  rearing,  which  gave  rise  in  May  and 
June  to  the  greatest  ntunber  of  accidents  among  women. 

We  think  it  well  also  in  the  case  of  this  society  to  reproduce  the 
•classification  that  has  been  made  of  the  causes  of  the  accidents. 
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Falls  from  Carts  and  Haystacks 56 

Herding  Livestock 37 

Carting  Produce 25 

Haymaking 14 

Wounds  from  Cutting  Implements 13 

Woodcutting 12 

Silkworm  Rearing    .    .    .    . 9 

Mowing 7 

Punctures  Received  in  Various  Kinds  of  Work  ...  6 

Lopping   Trees 4 

Pruning 4 

Threshing 4 

Working  with  Various  Machines 2 

Vintaging  and  Working  in  Cellars 2 

Various  Agricultural  Work 12 

207 

From  this  table  of  the  causes  of  accidents  we  find,  in  accordance  with 
the  expectations  of  the  experienced,  that  the  most  serious  and  ordinary 
agricultural  risks  do  not  occur  in  the  use  of  machines,  but  in  the  specific 
work  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  agriculture,  and  they  are  injuries  caused 
by  farm  livestock,  or  due  to  falls,  especially  from  haystacks  and  carts,  and 
occupations  apparently  not  at  all  dangerous,  but  in  practice  found  to  be 
so,  such  as  the  rearing  of  silk  worms. 

The  injuries  of  which  we  have  given  the  causes  afiected  the  following; 
parts  of  the  body : 

Feet 51 

Hands 46 

Trunk      38 

Legs 38 

Arms 16 

Head 8 

Face     ....                6 

Eyes 3 

Groin i 


207 


Of  the  consequences  of  the  accidents  we  have  already  spoken  in  con- 
nection with  the  claims  for  compensation,  nor  have  we  anything  further 
to  add. 
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3.  —  The  xew  s.wtngs  ban'k  books  to  bearer  at  the  postal 
BANKS.  —  In  the  number  of  this  Bulletin  for  last  January-  we  noticed  an 
important  Decree  No.  1,378  (i)of  December  20th.,  1914,  in  which  the  Italian 
Government,  with  a  view  to  the  further  encouragement  of  thrift  by  making 
the  operations  of  deposit  and  withdrawal  easier  and  more  expeditious, 
instituted  books  to  bearer  at  the  postal  savings  banks.  The  system  of 
savings  bank  books,  which  the  principal  post  offices  of  the  Kingdom  and 
the  Colonies  are  authorized  to  issue,  came  into  force  on  the  first  of  Jtdy. 
It  is  regtdated  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Decree  Xo.  763  (2)  of 
May  1 6th.,  191 5,  the  principal  of  which  we  shall  summarise  here. 

Deposits:  Deposits  may  in  the  first  place  be  made  (a)  by  means  of 
money  ;  (6)  or  matured  coupons  of  the  Government  debt  to  bearer  or  order. 
No  deposit  ma\-  be  made  of  less  than  i  franc  or  more  than  6,000  frs. 
Amounts  in  deposit  in  excess  of  6,000  frs. bear  no  interest.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  first  deposit  a  sa%-ings  book  to  bearer  is  issued  to  the  depositor  free 
of  charge,  in  which  receipt  is  given  with  note  of  the  amount  paid.  It  is 
in  the  power  of  the  depositor  to  indicate  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  book  is  to  be  made  out.  The  office  will  then  see  that 
these  particulars  are  entered  in  the  book.  Ever>-  deposit  is  forwarded 
to  the  Head  Office  by  a  special  money  order.  The  Head  Office  credits  the 
amount  of  the  various  orders  to  the  different  books. 

Withdrawals :  The  owner  of  a  book  to  bearer  may  demand  payment 
of  all  or  part  of  the  credit  entered  in  the  book.  Usually  not  less  than  i 
franc  may  be  withdrawn,  except  in  the  case  of  interest  matured  or  settle- 
ment of  accounts.  An}*  sum  may  be  withdrawn  at  sight.  In  case  of  with- 
drawal, when  the  book  has  been  issued  by  an  office  other  than  that  in  which 
demand  for  pa\-ment  is  made,  the  head  office  must  always  verify  the  cred- 
it. This  verification  may  be  arranged  for  by  telegram  at  the  cost  of  the 
party  concerned.  \\Tien  there  are  disagreements  between  the  entries  in  the 
books  and  the  entries  at  the  office,  or  other  irregularities  that  may  arouse 
suspicion  of  alteration  or  fraud,  the  repayments  are  suspended,  as  also 
in  the  case  of  want  of  funds.  But  the  suspension,  as  a  rule,  may  not  be  pro- 
tracted beyond  the  period  required  for  correcting  the  book  or  obtaining 
the  necessar\-  ftmds. 

Interest:  The  interest  paid  on  the  deposits  is  fixed  each  year  (3)  or 
half  year,  as  the  conditions  of  the  market  require,  by  Decree  of  the  Treasurer 
after  consultation  with  the  Ministers  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Com- 


(i)  This  Decree  was  later  amended  by  another.  No.  533  of  April  ist.,  1915. 

(2)  See  Gazzetta  Ufficiale  del  Re^no  d'ltalia.  Rome,  No.  153.  Jime  iStfa.,  1915. 

(3)  In  the  present  year  the  rate  is  ti.xed  at  2.52  °o  free  of  income  tax. 
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merce  and  Posts  and  Telegraphs  and  is  published  in  the  Official  Gazette 
and  posted  at  the  office  windows  of  the  post  office. 

The  interest  begins  from  the  fortnight  after  deposit  and  for  amounts 
withdrawn  ceases  from  the  first  day  of  the  fortnight  in  which  the  money 
is  withdrawn.  When  the  rate  of  interest  is  changed,  the  new  rate  is  charged 
on  the  remaining  credit  and  on  future  amounts  deposited  or  withdrawn. 

The  interest  for  each  year  is  added  to  the  capital  in  the  book  and 
bears  interest  itself  from  the  first  of  January  following. 

Finally  there  is  an  important  article  providing  that  the  book  is  not 
distrainable,  nor  may  it  be  made  subject  to  a  lien.  Nor  is  opposition  to 
withdrawal  allowed.  Distraint  is  only  allowed  when  ordered  by  a  judge 
of  the  criminal  court. 


Part  III:  Credit 


COSTA=RICA. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR  ON  PRODUCTION 
AND  CREDIT  IN  COSTA-RICA. 


OFFICIAI,   SOURCES  : 

DECRETO  X°  1 5  :  CREA  UNA  IXSTITUCION  DE  CREDITO  EMISORA  CON  EL  NOMBRE  DE  BANCO  IN- 
TERNACIONAL  DE  COSTA  RlCA,  QUE  SERA  ADMINISTRADO    POR  PARTICULARES  BAJO  LA  VI- 

GiLANCiA  iNMEDL\TA  DEL  PoDER  EjECUTivo.    (Decree  No.  15  establishing  a  Bank  of  Credit 

and  Issue  to  be  known  as  the  International  Bank  of  Costa-Rica,  the  management  of  which  is  to 

be  entrusted  to  private  persons  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Executive  Power) .  La 

Gaceta,  2nd.  half-year,  No.  86,  San  Jose,  October  loth.,  1914. 
Reglamento  INTERIOR  DEL  BANCO  INTERNACIONAL  DE  CosTA  RiCA.     [Internal   Regulations 

for  the  International  Bank  of  Costa-Rica).   La  Gaceta,   2nd.  half-year.  No.  105,  San  Jose, 

Xovember  3rd.,  1914. 
Decreto  N°  32  SOBRE  ORG.ANiZACioN  DE  JUNTAS  DE  Credito  AGRfcoLA.(  Decree  No.  32  on  the 

organisation  of  agricultural  credit  boards).     La  Gaceta,  2nd.  half-year,  No.  153.     San  Jose, 

December  31st.,  1914. 


§  I.  Introduction. 

When  we  consider  how  great  have  been  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the 
European  war  on  neutral  countries  endowed  with  a  solid  economic  organ- 
isation, we  shall  readily  understand  the  importance  of  the  disturbances  caused 
thereby  in  countries  such  as  the  Republics  of  Central  America,  still  in  the 
initial  stage  of  their  economic  and  financial  development,  and  which  have 
as  yet  only  availed  themselves  of  a  small  portion  of  their  natural  resources. 

Of  these  Republics  one  of  those  most  severely  affected  by  the  European 
crisis  has  undoubtedly  been  Costa-Rica.  The  main  source  of  wealth  of 
this  preeminently  agricultural  country  consists  in  the  cultivation  and  ex- 
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portation  of  bananas  and  coffee  (i)  which,  as  shown  by  the  statistical  re- 
turns, account  for  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  its  exports. 

The  almost  complete  closing  of  the  markets  of  those  belligerant  count- 
ries which  absorbed  approximately  50  per  cent,  of  the  exports  of  Costa- 
Rica,  and  the  commercial  stagnation  and  reduced  consumption  of  these 
products  in  other  countries,  naturally  created  a  most  difficult  situation  for 
the  agricultural  interests  of  Costa-Rica,  and  consequently  for  the  whole 
economic  status  of  the  country  which  is  based  thereon. 

It  is  true  that  the  market  of  the  United  States,  Costa-Rica's  largest  cus- 
tomer, still  remained  open,  but  the  prices  offered  by  American  importers 
spelt  ruin  for  the  farmers ;  and  this  will  be  readily  rmderstood  when  we  bear 
in  mind  the  wide-spread  disturbance  of  trade,  the  great  rise  in  freight 
charges,  the  high  rates  of  maritime  insurance,  etc. 

The  country  was  therefore  compelled  to  rely  exclusively  on  its  own 
resources  to  save  it  from  economic  disaster.  Its  first  need  was  that  of 
capital  so  as  to  allow  the  producers  to  store  their  crops  instead  of  being  com- 
pelled to  sell  them  at  ridiculously  low  prices,  when  indeed  they  could  find 
any  purchaser  at  all,  given  their  pressing  needs,  their  liabilities,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties they  had  to  overcome.  And  here  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
country  is  passing  through  a  period  of  evolution  in  the  matter  of  the  ex- 
ploitation of  its  natural  resources,  and  that  under  these  circumstances  agri- 
culture has  to  rely  for  support  on  credit,  therefore  agricultural  savings 
may  be  said  to  be  non-extant  as  a  factor  in  national  economy. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  the  credit  banks  reduced  their 
business  considerably,  demanding  a  very  high  rate  of  interest  for  the  few 
loans  they  were  willing  to  negotiate.  As  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  rely 
on  the  assistance  of  the  banks,  Government  intervention  became  necessary. 

But  as  the  revenue  derived  from  customs  duties  is  the  main  resource 
of  Costa-Rica,  and  imports  having  been  greatly  reduced  as  a  result  of  the 
perturbed  economic  conditions  the  world  over,  the  government  had  to  face 
a  budget  the  equilibrium  of  which  was  gravely  compromised  and  was  there- 
fore without  the  financial  resources  required  to  ward  off  the  serious  crisis 
which  threatened  agriculture  and  the  country  in  general.  It  is  evident  that 
the  problem  was  a  most  difficult  one,  and  one  which  the  public  authorities 
had  to  deal  with  without  delay  by  adopting  the  measures  which  we  shall 
now  describe. 


§  2 .    Go VERNMEXT  PROPOSALS  TO  MEET  THE  FINANCIAL  CRISIS. 

As  soon  as  the  European  war  broke  out  the  Government  realised  that 
it  would  lead  to  a  nation-wide  financial  and  economic  crisis. 

It  therefore  undertook  without  delay  the  study  of  the  problem  with  a 
view  to  its  rapid  solution. 

(i)  See  the  number  of  this  Bulletin  for  December,  1912,  p.  116. 
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The  brief  expose  of  the  situation  given  above  shows  that  the  most 
urgent  need  was  to  obtain  money,  with  a  view  to  supplying  the  requisite 
funds  to  agricultural  and  industrial  concerns.  Indeed,  the  absence  of  com- 
mercial paper  on  foreign  countries  threatened  to  lead  to  the  exportation  of 
gold,  the  reduction  of  banking  operations,  and  the  withdrawal  of  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  private  deposits  from  the  banks,  phenomena  due 
to  the  uncertainty  of  the  situation  and  which  would  lead  to  a  heavy  loss 
on  the  monetary  circulation. 

The  government,  desirous  of  solving  tht^  difficulty  with  the  assistance 
of  the  financial  institutions  of  the  country,  took  the  necessary  steps  to 
come  to  an  agreement  with  the  banks  of  issue,  (i).  In  the  course  of  these 
negotiations  the  Executive  submitted  three  proposals  with  a  view  to  the 
banks  supplying  the  requisite  funds. 

The  first  proposal  called  on  the  banks  to  unite  their  resources  by  amal- 
gamating into  one  institution  with  government  support.  It  contemplated 
the  unification  of  the  monetary  circulation,  and  granted  important  con- 
cessions to  the  banks  of  issue  in  exchange  for  which  they  v-eie  to  supply  agri- 
culturists, industrial  concerns,  and  the  government  itself  with  the  requisite 
funds.  The  second  proposal  simply  called  on  the  banks  to  issue  bank-notes 
up  to  an  amount  of  three  million  colons  (2)  under  their  own  supervision  and 
control ;  the  said  sum  to  be  equally  di\aded,  on  fixed  conditions  as  to  inter- 
est and  repa5Tnent,  between  the  government  and  the  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial classes.  The  third  and  last  proposal  called  for  a  loan  to  be  made  by 
the  banks  to  the  government  for  the  sum  of  2,000,000  colons  at  3  per  cent., 
which  sum  the  banks  were  to  obtain  by  means  of  an  emergency  issue 
to  be  made  on  the  security  of  government  bonds.  The  banks  were  to 
undertake  to  organise  a  service  of  loans  on  behalf  of  the  rural  and  industrial 
classes  at  a  maximum  rate  of  interest  of  10  per  cent.,  and  to  prolong  the 
life  of  loans  already  in  course  until  one  year  after  the  ratification  of  peace  in 
Surope.  On  its  side,  the  Government  undertook  that  the  notes  issued  by 
le  Bank  should  not  be  convertible  before  the  same  date,  and  to  enact  a 
loratorium  for  all  private  liabilities  for  the  same  period,  in  those  cases  in 
rhich  creditors  refused  to  accept  bank  notes  in  payment  of  debts. 

As  we  see,  these  three  proposals  sought  to  solve  the  problem  without 
laving  recourse  to  measures  which  might  adversely  affect  the  interests  of 
the  banks.  These  latter,  however,  considered  that  the  proposals  were  not 
sufficiently  advantageous  and  rejected  them,  whilst  making  counter-pro- 
jK)sals  of  their  own  which  the  Government  dit  not  see  fit  to  accept. 

As  the  negotiations  entered  into  with  a  view  to  secviring  the  support 

the  banks  for  the  proposed  issue  of  notes  were  unsuccessful,  the  Govem- 

it  decided  in  favour  of  a  solution  which,  in  a  different  form,  fully 

rantees  this  issue  which  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the 


(i)  There  are  fotir  banks  of  issue  in  Costa-Rica :  the  Bank  of  Costa-Rica,  and  Anglo-Costa- 
Bank,  the  Commercial  Bank  and  the  Mercantile  Bank. 
(2)  I  colon  —  Francs  2,41. 
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country.  This  solution  is  based  on  the  foundation  of  the  International 
Bank,  established  for  this  purpose. 

In  founding  this  Bank  the  Government  aimed  at  preserving  agri- 
culture, the  one  source  of  national  wealth,  from  all  possible  injuries  from 
whatsoever  cause.  This  consideration  points  to  the  line  of  conduct  laid 
down  for  the  bank  in  its  dealings  with  rural  interests.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  special  bank  of  issue,  established  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  moment,  will 
in  no  way  adversely  afiect  the  interests  of  the  banks  already  in  existence. 

With  this  end  in  view  the  new  bank  will  only  undertake  business 
which  shall  be  acceptable  to  its  directorate,  but  which  other  banks  have 
refused.  Thus  the  amount  of  business  done  by  the  new  bank  will  be 
determined  by  that  transacted  by  the  old  established  ones,  and  consequently 
if  these  latter  suffice  for  the  needs  of  the  country  the  new  bank  will  do  no 
business,  and,  therefore,  will  issue  no  notes.  The  emergency  issue  will 
therefore  depend  on  the  action  of  the  other  banks. 


§  3.  Aims  and  organisation  of  the  international  bank 
of  costa-rica. 

This  bank  was  established  by  a  decree  of  October  loth.,  1914  and  the 
regulations  regarding  it  were  published  on  the  29th.  of  the  same  month.  It 
is  a  State  Bank  of  Credit  and  Issue,  managed  by  private  parties  under  the 
supervision  of  the  executive  authorities. 

The  bank  is  authorised  to  issue  notes  for  a  value  of  4  million  colons, 
guaranteed  by  Treasury  bonds.  lyoans  may  be  granted  to  the  government 
for  an  amount  not  to  exceed  half  the  above  sum,  so  as  to  meet  the  liabili- 
ties and  needs  of  the  state.  The  other  two  millions,  the  issue  of  which  is 
authorised,  will  be  at  the  service  of  the  public  as  an  emergency  fund,  and 
will  be  more  especially  used  to  support  and  encourage  agriculture  and  other 
industries  during  the  present  crisis. 

By  this  means  the  exporter  of  coffee,  whose  credit  has  been  suspended 
or  seriously  interfered  with  as  a  result  of  the  European  conflict,  can  obtain 
from  the  bank  the  sums  he  needs  to  meet  the  cost  of  cultivating  his  estates 
and  to  make  the  necessary  advances  to  his  planters,  on  condition  that  he 
can  prove  that  under  normal  conditions  he  could  dispose  of  credit  for  a 
similar  amount,  that  he  is  in  the  condition  above  described,  and  that  the 
value  of  his  growing  crops  and  of  the  coffee  purchased  is  sufficient  to  cover 
the  loan  he  asks  for. 

The  executive  authorities  are  entitled  to  draw  sums  up  to  200,000 
colons,  to  be  used  for  granting  rural  credit,  this  sum  to  be  deducted 
from  the  amount  set  aside  for  loans  to  private  persons. 

Applications  for  loans  from  private  persons  will  be  dealt  with  as  follows : 
The  applicant  will  send  in  his  application,  notifying  the  degree  of  urgency 
for  the  loan,  its  amount,  the  conditions  on  which  he  wishes  to  borrow,  and 
the  security  he  offers.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  International  Bank 
will  examine  the  application  to  see  if  it  complies  with  the  special  nature  of 
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the  business  it  transacts,  and  if  this  is  so,  and  if  the  security  offered 
and  the  conditions  proposed  are  acceptable,  the  apphcation  will  be 
transmitted  through  the  agency  of  the  Director,  together  with  the  report 
of  the  Board,  to  the  administrators  of  the  four  banks  of  issue  existing  in  the 
country,  with  a  view  to  their  granting  the  loan  if  they  see  fit.  If  they  do 
not  agree  to  do  so  within  a  period  of  three  days  the  International  Bank  of 
Costa- Rica  will  make  the  loan  paying  it  in  notes  issued  by  itself. 

In  the  case  of  small  loans,  the  maximum  and  minimum  amount  of 
which  will  be  settled  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
refer  the  application  to  the  other  banks  for  their  right  of  option,  and  the 
said  small  loans  may  be  granted  en  the  simple  approval  of  the  Director. 

The  life  of  the  loans  will  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
rate  of  interest  may  not  exceed  lo  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  interest  on 
same,  after  deducting  therefrom  the  cost  of  installation  and  administration 
and  of  the  credits  to  be  repaid,  will  be  used  to  form  a  special  fund  to  be 
employed  in  importing  gold  into  the  country. 

No  individual,  corporation,  or  firm  may  obtain  loans  from  the  bank  for 
sums  exceeding  20,000  colons. 

The  notes  issued  by  the  International  Bank  of  Costa-Rica  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  all  the  bureaux  of  the  administration  of  finance,  and  will  be  can- 
celled in  the  same  way  as  other  bank  notes  now  in  circulation.  Their  con- 
version will  begin  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  European 
peace,  should  the  executive  powers  deem  this  to  be  desirable. 

The  International  Bank  will  be  an  institution  of  a  transitory  nature, 
and  will  last  only  so  long  as  the  effects  of  the  present  economic  and  financial 
crisis,  to  meet  which  it  was  established. 


§   4.    The    AGRICULTURAL    CREDIT    BOARDS. 

After  securing  the  requisite  resources  by  the  special  issue  of  bank  notes 
as  described  above,  and  after  satisfying  by  means  of  direct  loans  the  re- 
quirements of  the  large  producers  and  of  exporters  in  general,  more  especially 
of  coft'ee  planters  and  exporters,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  a  subsidiary 
measure  by  which  the  financial  aid  of  the  State  might  be  extended  to  the 
class  of  small  land-owners,  growers  of  cereals  and  other  food-stuffs  required 
by  the  country.  Such  a  measure  had  already  been  applied  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Costa-Rica  before  the  present  crisis  ;  and  since  the  crisis  the 
facilitations  afforded  to  this  class  of  farmers  have  been  increased.  These 
small  farmers  when  compelled  to  seek  for  credit  to  meet  their  liabilities 
were  obliged,  either  as  a  result  of  commercial  stagnation  and  the  imposs- 
ibility of  obtaining  assistance  from  the  banks  which  refused  all  credit,  or 
because  they  lived  at  great  distances  from  banks  which  transact  such 
business,  to  have  recourse  to  professional  money-lenders  on  ruinous  terms* 

It  was  therefore  necessary  that  the  money  which  was  to  tide  the  agri- 
cultural poptdation  through  this  terrible  crisis  and  save  it  from  the  curse  of 
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usury,  should  be  spread  throughout  the  country,  so  that  small  land-owners 
in  all  sections  might  avail  themselves  thereof. 

For  this  purpose,  and  in  order  to  complete  the  task  it  had  undertaken 
by  establishing  the  International  Bank  of  Costa-Rica,  the  government  bya 
decree  of  December  30th.,  1914,  established  a  system  of  Agricultural  Credit 
Boards. 

This  decree  authorises  the  International  Bank  to  establish  and  organise 
these  boards.  For  this  purpose  it  can  avail  itself  of  the  sum  of  200,000 
colons,  of  which  mention  was  made  when  describing  the  organisation  of 
the  bank  (i).  These  boards  will  be  established  preferably  in  those  dis- 
tricts in  which  their  financial  assistance  is  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  use 
in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  rural  population  and  of  the  crops  it  raises  and  of 
the  inadequacy  of  its  resources  for  carrying  out  the  necessary  farming 
operations. 

The  agricultural  credit  boards  will  consists  of  not  less  than  three  and 
not  more  than  five  members,  who  must  be  farmers  of  notoriously  good 
conduct,  each  owning  freehold  property  worth  at  least  2,000  colons.  The 
Board  will  elect  from  among  its  members  a  chairman,  secretary,  and 
treasurer.  The  International  Bank  wUl  assign  to  each  Board  the  sum 
which  it  shall  judge  proper  in  view  of  the  ends  sought.  This  will  be  done 
by  opening  a  current  account  for  that  amount,  which  the  Board  can  make 
use  of  by  drawing  cheques  on  the  International  Bank.  The  Boards,  in 
their  turn,  will  distribute  the  sums  thus  placed  at  their  disposal  in  the  form 
of  loans  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  The  amount  of  the  loan  granted 
to  any  individual  may  not  exceed  250  colons.  These  loans  are  to  be  used 
exclusively  in  cultivating  and  harvesting  cereals,  vegetables,  and  other  pro- 
ducts of  prime  necessity,  with  the  exception  of  coffee. 

Applications  to  the  Boards  for  loans  must  state  the  sum  required,  the 
purpose  for  which  it  will  be  used,  the  conditions  of  repayment  and  the  secur- 
ity offered.  The  applications  will  be  examined  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Board  which  will  grant  the  same  if  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  regulat- 
ing the  loans,  if  the  security  offered  is  adequate,  and  if  the  duration  of  the 
loan  is  not  to  exceed  one  year. 

The  loans  granted  by  the  Boards  are  repayable  by  instalments  cover- 
ing both  capital  and  interest.  They  will  be  called  in  in  default  of  payment 
of  one  of  said  instalments. 

All  business  transacted  by  these  Boards  in  connection  with  their  duties 
will  be  exempt  from  stamp-duty;  moreover,  the  certificates  delivered  at 
the  request  of  the  chairmen  of  the  Boards  by  the  land-estate  registries,  and 
the  cancelling  of  mortgages  given  in  security  of  the  loans  which  the  Boards 
may  grant,  will  also  be  exempt  from  registration  fees. 

The  Boards  will  pay  to  the  Bank  6  per  cent,  per  annum  as  interest 
on  the  sums  placed  at  their  service,  and  they  will  demand  of  borrowers  in- 
terest not  to  exceed  12  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  loans  they  grant. 


(i)  See  above,  §  3. 
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lyastly  the  decree  enacts  that  the  members  of  these  Boards  shall  be  col- 
lectively liable  to  the  Bank  for  the  sums  which  they  draw  under  its  pro- 
visions. On  the  other  hand,  these  same  members,  as  compensation  for  their 
services,  will  be  entitled  to  the  net  profits  accruing  from  the  transactions, 
after  deducting  the  6  per  cent,  interest  due  to  the  Bank,  which  will  divide 
its  profits  in  equal  or  proportionate  ?Jiares. 

* 
*  * 

The  brief  account  given  above  shows  that  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Costa-Rica  has  sought  in  the  solution  it  has  given  to  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  crisis  arising  from  the  European  war,  to  disturb  as  little  as 
possible  the  financial  equilibrium  of  the  country.  With  this  end  in  view, 
when  it  found  itself  unable  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  banks  of  issue,  it 
arranged  matters  so  that  the  emergency  issue  of  the  International  Bank  will 
serve  solely  to  counterbalance  the  falling  off  in  the  loan  business  transacted 
by  the  other  banks.  This  shows  a  great  deal  of  prudence  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  country,  even  in 
moments  of  great  difiiculty. 

But  the  government  deserves  praise  not  only  for  its  prudence  but  also 
for  the  energy  it  has  displayed  in  averting  a  paralysis  of  the  national  indus- 
tries, which  are  essentially  agricultural. 

By  its  prompt  action  it  has  avoided  the  ruin  of  the  country,  granting 
financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  direct  loans  to  large  land-owners  and  large 
exporters,  and  providing  loans  for  small  farmers  through  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Boards. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  steps  taken  by  the  government 
authorities  in  supplying  the  farmers  with  the  capital  they  require  to  carry  on 
their  undertakings,  will  make  it  possible  for  the  agricultural  industries  of 
Costa-Rica  to  develop  progressively,  and  thus  promote  the  full  utilisation  of 
the  fertile  soil  of  the  Republic. 


FRANCE. 

ORGANISATION  AND  WORK 
OF  THE  REAI,  ESTATE  CREDIT  SOCIETIES.   (Conclusion). 

Results   obtained. 

The  Real  Estate  Credit  Societies,  as  we  have  seen  at  first  made  very- 
slow  progress  and  though  the  earliest  was  founded  on  October  20th.,  1908 
yet  it  was  not  till  191 2  that  the  movement  in  this  direction  became  decided- 
ly marked.  In  that  year  alone  13  societies  were  legally  recognised.  In 
every  month  of  1913  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  societies  took  place  ; 
recognition  was  granted  in  January  to  four  societies,  in  April  to  six,  in  May 
to  three,  in  June  to  seven,  in  July  to  seven,  in  August  to  three,  in  .Septem- 
ber to  five,  and  in  October  to  two.  From  January  ist.  to  October  31st.,  1913, 
thirty-seven  societies  received  legal  recognition. 

According  to  M.  Bernard  d'Avout,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of 
the  subject,  and  to  whom  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  the  material  of  this 
article,  at  the  beginning  of  December,  1913,  the  total  number  of  real  estate 
credit  societies  was  61  against  24  in  December,  1912. 

Other  societies  are  in  process  of  formation  and  some  of  these  have  al- 
ready raised  the  minimum  amount  of  capital  required  by  the  law.  These  are 
the  societies  of  Pontoise,  Valence  and  Vieux  Conde  ;  while  others,  namely 
those  of  Decazeville,  Montbard,  Toulon,  Troyes  and  Versailles,  have  sent 
requests  for  recognition  to  the  Ministerial  Department.  M.  Bernard  d'A- 
vout mentions  societies  in  contemplation  at  Abbeville,  Algiers,  Avignon, 
Bethune,  Carcassonne,  Clermont-Ferrand,  Evreux,  Montpellier,  Moulins, 
Nantes,  Orange,  Rennes,  Rodez  and  Saint-Die. 

These  61  societies  have  head  ofiices  in  58  localities.  Three  cities 
have  two  societies  each;  these  are  Paris  with  the  central  society  and  the 
society  of  Ile-de-France,  Nancy  with  the  societies  for  I^orraine  and  the 
department  of  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  and  Ivimoges  with  the  society  of  Haute- 
Vienne  and  that  called  "L,e  Nid". 

Such  societies  are  beginning  to  spread  throughout  the  whole  country  ; 
we  meet  them  in  the  north  in  Pas-de-Calais  and  Nord,  in  the  east  at  I^ongwy, 
Nancy  and  Troyes,  in  the  south  at  Marseilles  and  Perpignan,  in  the  south 
east  at  Grenoble,  in  the  west  at  Bordeaux,  in  the  centre  at  St.  Etienne  and 
lyyons,  and  also  in  Normandy.  There  are  many  more  of  these  societies  in 
the  north  and  east  than  in  the  south,  and  all  belong  to  35  departments. 
The  department  which  contains  the  greatest  number  is  Nord,  with  ten,  of 
which  four  are  in  the  arrondissement  of  Valenciennes,  namely  Valenciennes, 
Blanc-Misseron,  Conde,  and  Saint- Armand-les-Eaux,  and  one  in  each  of  the 
other  arrondissements.  Then  follows  Meurthe-et-Moselle  with  four  societies, 
of  which  two  are  at  Nancy,  one  at  Conflans-en- Jarnisy,  and  one  at  lyongwy. 
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Next  come  Seine-Inferieure,  Pas-de-Calais,  Seine  and  Isere,  each  with  three 
societies,  and  Aisne,  Haute-Vienne,  Basses- Pyrenees,  Seine-et-Marne,  Seine- 
et-Oise  and  Loire,  each  with  two  societies.  In  each  of  twenty-three  other 
departments  there  is  only  one,°and  fifty-one  departments  as  yet  have  none. 

On  December  31st.,  1912  the  total  amount  of  credits  opened  to  17  real 
estate  credit  societies  was  6,919,500  francs,  of  which  sum  3,371,000  francs 
have  been  drawn. 

From  January  ist.,  to  November  24th.,  1913  the  advances  agreed 
to  by  the  Qommission  for  loans  to  the  real  estate  credit  societies  amounted 
to  11,919,500  francs. 

Forty-seven  societies  received  loans. 

The  total  amount  of  the  credits  opened  to  these  societies  since  their 
first  establishment  is  18,839,000  francs,  giving  an  average  of  400,830  frs. 
per  society.     Of  this  sum  9,300,000  francs  have  been  drawn. 

The  share  capital  of  61  societies  amounts  to  11,792,000  frs.  The  society 
which  possesses  the  largest  capital  is  that  of  Lille,  founded  March  29th., 
1911,  with  a  capital  of  600,000  fr.,  which  has  now  been  raised  to  1,100,000  frs. 
The  society  for  the  region  of  Saint  Denis  at  Epinay  (Seine)  has  a  capital 
of  1,000,000.  frs.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  the  societies  avail  themselves  of 
the  facilities  which  the  law  allows  them  and  are  founded  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  capital;  the  result  of  this  is  that  of  37  societies  which  were 
recognised  in  1913,  twenty-six  have  a  capital  of  100,000  frs. 

The  societ}-  of  Lille  is  not  the  only  one  that  has  increased  its  capital, 
for  that  of  the  Society  of  the  Ile-de-France  has  been  raised  from  215,000  frs. 
to  252,000  frs.  The  society  of  Marseilles,  founded  in  Februan,-,  I9i3,w4th 
a  capital  of  100,000  frs.  has  now  a  capital  of  125,000  frs.  and  contemplates 
soon  incr earing  this  sum.  The  Central  Society  has  more  than  doubled  its 
capital,  which  has  been  increased  from  200,000  frs.  to  500,000  frs.  and  the 
same  has  happened  at  Perpignan.  On  January'  ist.,  1914,  the  society  of 
Avesnes  at  Maubeuge  increased  its  capital  from  171,500  frs.  to  300,000  frs., 
of  which  101,250  frs.  was  paid  up. 

M.  Bernard  d'Avout  has  collected  as  numerous  and  accurate  particulars 
as  possible  of  41  societies  recognised  on  Juh'  1st.,  1913.  On  November 
15th.,  1913,  these  societies  had  received  1,970  loans,  amounting  to  a  total 
of  11,953.680  frs.,  gi\Tng  an  average  of  6,067  ^^s.  per  loan  ;  595  loans  in 
addition  were  about  to  be  made  for  a  total  amount  of  3,027,218  frs. 

In  the  two  following  tables  M.  Bernard  d'Avout  shows  the  condition 
of  61  societies,  and  in  the  clearest  manner  points  out  the  increase  in  the 
credit  for  the  building  of  cheap  dwelling-houses.  The  first  and  more  de- 
tailed table,  besides  giving  interesting  data  in  regurd  to  the  history  of 
each  society,  shows  the  share  capital,  the  number  and  amount  of  loans 
effected  from  the  time  of  formation  and  those  in  course  of  being  granted, 
the  assistance  received  from  the  departments,  asylums,  sa\'ings  banks  and 
other  societies,  and  finally  the  object  of  the  loans.  This  table  relates  to  the 
45  societies  legally  recognised  from  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of  April 
loth.,  1908  up  to  July  1st.,  1913.  Their  business  is  only  shown  up  to 
November  15th.,  1913. 

The  second  table  enumerates  the  societies  legally  recognised  since  July 
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1st.,  1913  Up  to  December  ist.,  of  the  same  year,  a  period  too  short  to 
furnish  an}'^  details  of  interest  in  connection  wirth  their  business  operations. 

Real  Estate  Credit  Societies  Legall 


* 

Transactioiis  up  1 

u 

■H 
0 

.1 

1 

Share                       Date 

I/oans  Efiected  since 
Foundation 

(in  francs) 

tegal  Recognition 

Number 

Amount 
(in  francs) 

Averaj 

I§ 

Arras    .... 

Real      Estate     Credit 
Society  of  Pas-de-Calais 

236,800 

24  Dec.   1908 

223 

907,427 

4.07 

2 

lyC  Havre  (i)    . 

Havre     Real     Estate 
Credit  Society  . 

260,000 

29  Jan.   1909 

130        580,713 

4,47 

3 

Dieppe ....  Real      Estate     Credit 
Society  of  the  Arron- 
dissement  of  Dieppe 

225,500;      20  Jan.  1910 

not  shown 

4 

Belfort(2)    .    . 

Society  for  the  Encour- 
agement   of    Cheap 
Dwelling  Houses  .    . 

230,ooOj     13  Aug.  1910 

88 

542,907 

6.17 

5 

Pau  .   . 

Real      Estate     Credit 
Society  of  Pau    .   . 

200,000j     25  May   1911 

23 

145,000 

6,30 

6 

Paris  (3)  .    .    . 

Central    Real    Estate 
Credit  Society  .    .    . 

500,000 

8  Feb.   19 II 

184 

1,479,000 

8,40 

7 

Nancy  (4).   .    . 

Real     Estate     Credit 
Society  of  Meurthe- 
et-Moselle 

200,000 

II  April  1911 

2 

not  shown 

not 
showi 

8 

I^iUe 

Real     Estate      Credit 
Society  of  the  Arron- 
dissement 

1,100,000 

18  April  1911 

651 

4,299,850 

6,21 

9 

Bordeaux     .    .Real      Estate     Credit 
i   Society  of  the  Guronde 

204,000 

10  July  191 1 

not  shown 

10 

Chaumont    .   .'Real  Estate  Credit  So- 
ciety of  Haute-Mame 

200,000 

24  July  1911 

31 

168,800 

5,4oj 

II 

Blanc-Misseron  Real      Estate     Credit 
Society  of  the  Sambre 

500,000 

4  Aug.   1911 

The  Society  has  not  yelk 

12 

Paris  (5)  .   .    . 

Real      Estate     Credit 
Society  of  He-de-France 

252,000 

II  AprU  1912 

178 

1,161,062 

6,52< 

Carried  Forward.   .    . 

4,108,300 

1,510 

9,284,759       ' 

direc 
is  to 

(i)  28  loans  for 

tly  or  through  t 

be  made   with 

the  purchase  of  garde 
he  intervention  of  the 
in  20  years,  at  farthes 

as  (division 
societies  for 
t  within  55. 

of  a  forest  into  lo 

cheap  dwelling- hoi 

The  State  has  op 

s).  -   2 
ises.  — 
ened  ere 

For  the  p 
3  The  figure 
dits  to  the 

un' 
s  gi  ■ 
unouui 
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The   amount   of  their  share   capital,   the  dates  of  their  foundation  and 
recognition  are  the  only  particulars  M.  d'Avout  could  obtain. 

iecognised  up  to  July  1st.,  1914. 
fovember  15th.,  191 3. 


I<oaiis  in  Course 


Amoimt 
(in  francs) 


Assistance  Received  from  the 


Object  of  tfiojos 


Department 
or  Town 


SavinsB  Bank 


Asjlums  or  Charitable 
Institutions 


9;        45,000  Guaranteed  by  the  Has  bought  some  nothing  For  large  groups  of  houses. 

j     Department.  shares  on  its  own  j 

accoimt.  I 


r     not  shown 


No  support  asked  for 


Xe  Havre  and  immediate 
suburbs. 


not  shown 


Capital  subscribed  only  by  private  individuals 


Town  or  Country. 


20  not  shown;  No  support  asked  for 

51         31,000  Supported  exclusively  by  private  initiative 

nothing 


7°:      573.000  Guaranteed  by  the     Has  subscribed 
Department.         part  of  the  capital 


I 
1 1  not  shown 


nothing 


nothing 


Assisted   by    Asy- 
lums. 


37;      225,000  Guaranteed  by  the  Roubaix :  50,000  nothing 

town  and   depart.  , 

;  and  capital  increas-  I 

ed  by  400,000.  ! 

nothing  lyiboume :  10,000  Charitable    Instit- 

ution 6,000. 


not  shown 
not  shown 


nui  btisiness 
59 


nothing 
nothing 


388,940  Gtiaranteed  by  the 
I  department  o  f 
i     Seine.  i 


nothing 

nothing 
nothing 


notliing 


nothing 


For  industrial  centres. 

Suburb  of  Pau. 
Seine  and  Seine-et-Oi=e. 

The  Town. 


The    town,    suburbs    and 
neigh  txjurhood . 


not  shown. 

26  loans  for  the  Town,  5 
for  the  Country. 


Railway  and  Metro-  Building  of  hott^es  in  Seine, 
politan  Company.      Seiae-et-Oise  and  Seine- 
et-Mame. 


01     1,262,940; 


ouses.  —  TOO  for  building  houses.  —  (2)  The  loans  are  made  to  private  individuals,  whether 
those  for  November  20th.,  1913.  —  (4)  Society  still  in  course  of  organization.  —  fs)  The  repavment 
850,000  francs. 
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Real  Estate  Credit  Societies  Legally  Recognised 

Transactions  up  to 


Head  Office 


Name  of  Society 


Share 

Capital 

(in  francs) 


Date 

of 

I^gal  Recognition 


I,oans  Effected  since 
Foundation 


Number 


Amoimt 
(in  francs) 


Average 


Brought  Forward  . 


13  Besan^on  ,  .  .  Real  Estate  Credit  and 
small  Holdings  En- 
couragement Society 

14  |Saint-Onier  (t).  Real  Estate  Credit 
Society  of  the  Arron 
dissement. 


15 

16 

17 
18 

19 


Dijon  (2)  .    .    .  I  Real     Estate     Credit 
Society  of  the  Arron- 
j     dissement. 

St.  Etienne  .    .  [Assistance  for  S.Etien- 
I     ne  Dwelling  Houses 


I^yons   .    .    . 
Rouen  (3).   . 


.  I<yons      Real     Estate 
I     Credit  Society. 

Real  Estate  Credit 
Society  of  the  Arron- 
dissement. 


CharleviUe  (4). .Real  Estate  Credit 
Society  of  Ardennes. 

Saint-Chamond  Real     Estate     Credit 
(5)  iSociety  of  S.  Chamond. 

Perpignan  .  .  Real  Estate  Credit 
Society  of  Pyrenees 
orientales. 


23 

24 


Coulommiers 
(6) 


Amiens  (7) 


4,108,300 
200,000 

125,000 

220,000 

200,000 
200,000 
1 40,000 


Real  Estate  Credit 
Society  of  the  Arron- 
dissement. 


Real     Estate     Credit 
Society  of  Somme. 

Maubeuge  (8)  .Real     Estate     Credit 

'   Society  of  the  Arron- 

dissement  of  Avesnes. 

Carried  Forward  .    .    . 


200,000 
300,000 


6,293,000 


17  May  1912 

3  Jtme  191 2 

12  June  1912 

20  Jime  19 1 2 
24  Jtily  1912 
29  July  1912 

2  Sept.  1912 

29  Oct.  1912 
22  Nov.  1912 

17  Dec.  1912 

27  Dec.  1912 
29  Jan.  1913 


1,510 
18 

55 


about25 
52 


9,284,750 
about 

96,000 


210,247 

226,123 

132,519 
209,929 
230,000 

110,000 

66,000 
124,547 

52.786 

135,000 
304,300 


1,860 


11,182,210 


5,200 

3,800 

4.710 

6,625 
6360 
5,75c 

5,8o< 

5,o« 
6,92< 

5,28 

5,40 
5.8: 


(i)  From  September  4th.,  1904  to  May  2nd.,  1912,  54  loans  were  granted  at  St.  Omer  to  the  Rt 
houses  built.  —(4)  The  principal  shareholders  require  paid  up  shares,  and  the  paid  up  capital  is  7o,375_ 
capital  will  soon  be  io^reased,  —  (7)  Received  on  May  9th.,  1913  a  first  credit  of  400,000  fr.  Its  borrowi 
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to  July   1st.  1913   {Continued). 
jvember  15th.,  1913. 


ILoans  in  Course 


Assistance  Received  from  the 


Object  of  Ivoans 


Amount 
(in  francs) 


Department 
or  Town 


Savings  Bank       l^'^^JL^:^' 


Institutions 


1,262,9401 

54,000 !  nothing 


not  shown      I  nothing 


30 


12,000 

18,500 
not  shown 
not  shown 


nothing 


33,000 


10,000 


50,000 


33,000,   asylums  Besan^n  and   Pontarlier. 
;  and  33,000,  charit- 
I  able  institution. 


nothing 


Town  and  Country. 


33  loans  for  town,  15  for 
country  places. 


not  shown 


2'  not  shown 


nothing  nothing 

founded  theSociety 
nothing  ,    and  subscribed    j 

93,000 

Rouen:  25,000  nothing 


20,000,  hospital 

30,000,  asylums   S.  Etiame  and  suburb 


nothing 


nothing 


30,000 


nothing 


46;      300,000  Department   10380  shares  of  100 
I  shares  of  100  fr.      fr. 


not  shown       ^  nothing  The   Society   is    ? 

branch    of    the 
Savings     Bank.  ^ 

not  shown      i  Guaranteed  by  the  nothing 

j  Dejjartment. 

( 

P50;  about       Gtiaranteed  by  the  Maubeuge  35,000 
I      800,000      Dei)artment  .    . 


nothing  ;I<yons  and  suburb, 

nothing  Rouen  and  suburb. 


nothing  Charleville,  Sedan  and  in- 

j     dustrial  centres  of   the 
valley  of  the  Meuse. 
nothing  Building  of  private  houses 

near  workshops. 

nothing  ;i2   loans    for    Perpignan, 

6  for  the  country. 

nothing  All  the  houses   are  in  the 

country. 


nothing  Not  shown. 

nothing  Workmen  who  build  out- 

side towns. 


69!  2,447,440 


ate  Credit  Society  of  Pas-de-Calais.  —  (2)  Transactions  concluded  up  to  November  23rd.  —  {3)  35 
Sleceived  from  the  State  a  loan  of  100,000  fr.  The  Society  is  not  called  upon  to  extend  itself.  —  (6)  The 
er  exceeds  one  miUiOTi. —  (8)  The  capital  was  raised  from  1 71,500  fr.  to  300,000  fr.  on  January  ist.,  1913. 


i 
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Real  Estate  Credit  Societies  Lei;. 
Transactions  up 


Head  Office     \         Name  of  Society 


Share 

Capital 

(in  francs) 


Date 

of 

lyegal  Recognition 


I/Dans  Eflected  since 
Foundation 


Number 


J4iiount 
(in  ivncs) 


Averaj 


Brought  Forward 

25     Croissy  (Seine 

j     et-Oise).    .    .  Cheap  Dwelling  House 

I     Encouragement 

Society 


26 
27 
28 

29 

30 
31 


Dunkirk 


Caen 


.Real  Estate  Credit 
Society  of  theArron- 
dissement ; 

Real     Estate      Credit 
Society  of  Calvados 


Blois  (i)  .    .    .Small    Holdings     En- 
couragement Society 


Reims  .  .  .  .Real  Estate  Credit 
I  Society  of  the  Arron- 
I     dissement 

Bayonne  ...  Bayonne   Real  Estate 
Credit  Society  .    .    . 

Marseilles.  .  .  Marseilles  Real  Estate 
i     Credit  Society  .    .    . 


6,293,000 


ioo,ooO[    29  Nov.    1912 

! 
100,000:  18  January  1913 

200,oool  29  January  1913 
150,000    9  January  1913 


215, ooo^     8  April  1913 


100,000 


3  April  1913 


1,860 


34 


nothing 


125,000      5   April  1913 


32  jGrenoble  .  .  .Real  Estate  Credit 
Society  of  Grenoble, 
St.  Marcellin  and 
I<a  Tour-du-Pin  .   . 


33 
34 


200,000 


3  April  1913 


Angouleme  (2).  Real     Estate     Credit!  j 

Society  of  Charente.        100,000'     17  April   1913 

Epinay  (Seine)  Real      Estate     Credit 

Society  of  S.  Denis.     1,000,000     17  April  1913 


Carried  Forward   .    8,583,000 


nothing 


11,182,210 

33,000 

59,620 
247,000 

III.454 

48,816 
nothing 

50,000 

20,000 
nothing 

! 

not  shown 


7. 
7.2| 

noth 

6,( 
notl 


1,938 


11,752,100 


(i)  The  first  advance  from  the  Pension    Society    dated   April  ist.,  1913    was    50,000  frs.  J 
February,   19 14. 


/ 
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Recognised  up  to  July  1st.,  1913.  {Continued). 
November  15th.,  1913. 


I<oans  in  Course 


Assistance  Received  from  the 


1 

Amount              Department 
(in  francs)               or  Town 

1 

Savings  Bank       ^  Asylums  or  Charitable 
v«.,iiig=  a<^                    InstituUons 

Object  of  I,oans 

469 

2,447,440 

8         66,000 


not  shown 


6j         41,803  Guaranteed  by  the  nothing 

I  Department. 

[2!         87,060  100,000    ft.    sub- 
I  scribed    by    the 

Department, 
not  shown  nothing  Took  10  shares  and 

j     offered  staff  and 
j     and  premises 


nothing 


Subscriptions  not  solicited 


nothing 


|The  Society  makes  loans 
only  to  the  heads  of 
families  interested. 

In  the  Country. 

Caen,  not  in  the  Coimtry. 


To  employes  at  Blois.  The 
Society  made  a  loan  of 

•  40,000  frs.  to  a  co-oper- 
ative society. 


I 

7,600 

nothing 

50,000  fr.  and 
mises. 

pre- 

nothing 

Real  Estate  at  Rheims 

3 

16,875 

nothing 

nothing 

nothing 

Not  shown. 

n< 

jt  shown 

not  solicited 

20,000  fr. 

not  solicited 

Marseilles. 

13         70,000  are  to  be  solicited  Took  50  shares  of 

500  fis.  &  lends 
premises. 


j^gi    nothing 


not  shown 


nothing 


nothing 


not   shown 


nothing  For  any  thrifty  Workman 

in  Town  or  Country. 

nothing  Not  shown. 


Not  shown. 


ki2;   2,736,718 


flBf  the  Pension  Society  has  granted  another  90,000  francs.  —  (2)  The  Society  only  began  lending  in 
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Real  Estate  Credit  Societies  Legally 
Transactions  up  to 


Head  Office 


35 
36 


Vienne  . 


Nancy  (i) 


Name  of  Society 


Brought  Forward  . 

Real     Estate     Credit 
Society 

I<oraiae    Real    Estate 
Credit  Society 


Share 

Capital 

(in  francs) 


Date 

of 

I<egal  Recognition 


8,583,000 
100,000 

100,000 


37     Nogent-sur- 

Seine    .    .    .  Real     Estate      Credit        100,000 
Society 


38 
39 

40 
41 

42 

43 

44 
45 


Valencieimes  . 
Cambrai  .   .    . 

I^ongwy    .   .    . 
Sens  (2)    .    .    . 

I/)ns  le-Saunier 

Hazebrouck     . 

Hirson  .... 
Douai  (3)     .    . 


Valenciennes       Real 
Estate  Credit  Society 

Cambrai    Real    Credit 
Society 


Real     Estate     Credit       100,000 

Society 
Real     Estate      Credit 

Society   of    the  Ar- 

rondissement 

Real     Estate     Credit  j       100,000 
Society  of  Jura 


16  May   1913 
27  May  1913 


I<oans  Effected  since 
Foundation 


Number 


Amount 
(in  francs) 


27  May  1913 
4  June  19 13 
4  June  1913 

4  June  1913 
4  June  19 I 3 

4  June  1913 


Real     Estate      Credit]       100,000      9  June  1913 

Society    of  the    Ar- 

rondissement 
Real    Estate      Credit       200,000'      18  Junei9i3 

Society  of  Aisne 
Real     Estate     Credit       300,000 

Society  of  Douai 


1,938 
nothing 

nothing 


nothing 


11,752,100 
nothing 

nothing 


15,180 


40,000 


nothing 


Total  .    .    . 


9,980,300 


1st  July  1913 


not  shown 

I     I  3,8ooi 

not  shown 

nothing  j    nothing 

nothing!    nothing 
20        142,600 


1,970 


",953,680 


(i)  The  Society  will  lend  only  to  co-operative  societies.  —  (2)  The  first  transaction  was  <fixi^ 
amount  of  187,500  francs.  T 
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Recognised  up  to  July  ist.,  191 3  {Concluded). 
November  15th.,  191 3. 


I/Mns  in  Coarse 

Assistance  Received  from 

1 

Amount 
(in  francs) 

Department 
or  Town 

• 

Savings  Bank 

Asylums  or  Charitable 
Institutions 

512 

2,736,718 

no- 

nothing 

not  solicited 

20,000  fr. 

5,000      fr.      from  For  the  Coimtry. 

thing 

charitable  instit- 

ution. 

no- 

nothing 

nothing 

5,000  £r.  from  the 

nothing 

The   society  will  lend    at 

thing 

I,tine\Tlle     Sav- 
ings Bank. 

2  H  %     to     affiliated 
co-operative      societies, 
and     to      the     I/)raine 
Union  and    at   3  14  % 
to    members    of    these 
societies. 

5 

24,000 

nothing 

Has  taken  6,000  fr. 
worth  of  shares 
and    lends    pre- 
mises. 

nothing 

For  the  Town,  to  resist  high 
rents. 

15 

70,000 

nothing 

Has     taken     73 
shares     of    500 
fr.  and  lends  pre- 
mises. 

nothing 

Town  and  Cotintry. 

20 

130,000 

Gtiarantee  not  yet 
solicited. 

20,000  fr. 

2,000   frs.  (charit- 
able  institution) 
and  5,000  frs.  co- 
operative    soci- 
ety    for     cheap 
dwelling  houses). 

not  shown. 

no 

t  shown 

not  shown 

not  shown. 

3 

no 
no 

6,500 

t  shown 
t  shown 

nothing 

59,000  fr. 

not  solicited 
not  shown 

5,000  fr.  (asylum  of 
Sens)  and  2,500 
(charitable      in- 
stitution). 

3  at  Sens,  one  in  the  Coun- 
try. 

not  shown. 

Chiefly  in  the  Country. 

30 

not  shown 

not  s 

lown 

not  shown. 

10 

60,000 

Guaranteed  by  the 
Department  and 

not  sc 

lidted 

70  %  for  the  Town. 

soon  to  be  so  by 
the  town. 

b9t> 

3,027,218 

out  only  on  October    gth.,  1913.    —    (3)  On    October  2nd.,  1913    the    Department  guaranteed  the 
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Societies  Legally  Recognised  from  July  ist.  to  December  ist.,  1914. 


Name  of  Society 


Date  of 
Foundation 


Date  of 
Recognition 


46 
47 


Nevers  . 

St.  Amand-les- 
Eaux  (Nord) 


48  Saint- Quentin . 

49  lAlais 


50 
51 


Orltens.    . 
Eaubonne 


52  IConde  (Nord) 


53 
54 
55 

56 


lyimoges 

Voiron  . 

Conflans-Jamy 
(Meurthe-et- 
Moselle)   .    . 

Ifi  Mans  .    .    . 


57 

Eimoges  .    .    . 

58 

Provins.   .    .    . 

59 

Chartres   .   .    . 

60 

Epinal  .... 

61 

Boulogne  -  sur- 

Mer  .... 

Real  Estate  Credit  Society  of 
I     Nevers 

Real  Estate  Credit  Society  of 
the  two  Cantons  of  S.  A- 
mand 

Real  Estate  Credit  Society  of 
I     Vermandois 

jReal  Estate  Credit  Society  of 
the  Arrondissement .   .    .    .  i 

I"  I<a  Ruche  Ouvriere  "... 

^Real  Estate  Credit  Society  of 
the  Arrondissement  of  Pon-  i 
toise    

Real  Estate  Credit  Society  of 
the  Canton 

I  Real  Estate  Credit  Society  of 
Haute-Vienne 

I  Voiron  Real  Estate  Credit 
Society 

Conflans  Real  Estate  Credit 
Society 

Sarthe  Real  Estate  Credit  i 
Society ; 

"I^e  Nid" 

Provins  Real  Estate  Credit 
Society 

Eure  et  I^oir  Real  Estate 
Credit  Society 

Vosges  Real  Estate  Credit 
Society 

Real  Estate  Credit  Society  of 
the  Arrondissement     ... 


Total  . 


100,000  15    Feb.    1913;!     July    1913 

100,00031    May    1913  10  July    1913 

j  I 

100,000  14  March  1913' 12   Jtily   1913 

i 
109,000  19  Jime   1913  15  July  1913 

100,000' 15    Feb.    19 13  24   July    19 13 

I  I 

100,000  20   May    1913  24    July    1913 

! 
100,00015  Jime   1913  8    Aug.    1913 

i 

100,000;  12  Aug.    1913  26  Aug.    1913 

I  I 

100,000  12  March  19 13  30  Aug.    1913 

200,000  I      Dec.    1912  8    Sept.     1913 

! 

100,000  19  July    1913  8    Sept.    1913 
100,000  21  March  1913  16  Sept.   1913 

100,0008    June  1913  16  Sept.   1913 

100,00029  Aug.  1913:23  Sept.  1913 

100,000  8    Sept.  1913  25    Oct.    1913 

200,000  16  Sept.  1913.25    Oct.    1913 

1,809,000 


From  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  one  society  —  that  of  lyille  — has 
made  more  than  500  loans,  that  is  651 ;  four  societies  have  made  from  100 
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to  500  (Arras,  232  ;  Central  Society,  184;  Ile-de- France,  178;  Havre,  130)  ; 
three  societies  from  50  to  100  (Belfort,  88  ;  Saint-Omer,  55  ;  Maubeuge,  52)  ; 
eight  societies  from  20  to  50,  and  sixteen  from  i  to  20. 

Four  departments  have  guaranteed  eight  societies  (i).  Twenty-three 
savings-banks  gave  assistance,  by  pro\nding  a  part  of  the  capital  in  paid 
up  shares,  or  purchasing  shares  already  issued,  or  lending  their  premises 
and  staff. 

Five  asylums  or  hospitals  and  six  charitable  institutions  also  co-operated 
in  this  work. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  some  facts  illustrating  the  practical 
action  of  a  typical  real  estate  credit  society.  From  those  described  by 
M.  Bernard  d'Avout  we  select  that  of  Dijon,  the  particulars  of  which 
seem  especially  interesting. 

Its  establishment  was  decided  upon  in  February',  1912  Its  share 
capital,  fixed  at  220,000  francs,  was  promptly  subscribed.  Assistance 
was  given  by  the  Savings  Bank  and  the  Hospital,  in\dted  to  help  in 
the  new  work.  The  first  subscribed  50,000  frs.,  the  second  20,000  frs.  Follow- 
ing this  example,  the  S\"ndicate  of  Vine-growers  of  Dijon  subscribed  shares 
to  an  amount  of  4,000  frs.,  the  mutual  aid  society  "  Le  Progres  "  to  that 
of  6,000  frs.,  the  SjTidicate  of  Accountants  of  Dijon  to  that  of  4,000  frs.  On 
the  30th  of  April  the  constituent  meeting  approved  the  rules  and  appointed 
of&cers. 

On  the  I2th.  of  June  following,  the  rules  were  approved  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Ivabour,  but  a  delay  arose  in  the  signing  of  the  contract  for  the  loan 
from  the  National  Pension  Society,  because  the  Deposit  and  Consignment 
Bank  refused  to  accept  the  signature  of  the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit 
Bank  and  it  was  not  till  November  13th.,  1912,  six  months  and  a  half 
after  its  constitution,  that  the  society  obtained  its  first  loan,  which  amounted 
to  200,000  frs. 

A  borrower  may  address  himself  to  the  society  for  loans  for  six  different 
purposes :  i.  to  buy  a  house  already  built ;  2.  to  make  repairs  or  improve- 
ments in  any  building  ;  3.  to  build  a  new  house  ;  4.  to  bu}-  land,  a  field 
or  garden  ;  5.  to  pay  off  a  mortgage  ;  6.  to  pay  a  co-heir  his  claim  in 
the  di\'ision  of  property.  In  all  these  cases,  the  loan  is  granted  by  the 
society  at  the  uniform  rate  of  3  ^4  %• 

The  maximum  sum  lent  at  Dijon  for  building  a  private  house  varies, 
according  to  the  number  of  rooms,  from  3,157  frs.  to  10,105  frs.  In  the 
case  of  building  the  society  only  opens  a  credit  account,  paj-ing  in 
proportion  to  the  requirements,  according  to  the  progress  of  the  work. 

The  first  loan  was  made  on  December  17th.,  1912. 

From  November  13th.,  1912  to  the  end  of  February,  1913,  25  loans 
were  granted,  amounting  in  all  to  106,653  fr.  55. 

From  the  month  of  March  to  November  13th.,  1913,  23  loans  were 
granted,  amounting  to  122,469  fr.  50. 


(i)  Nord  (4),  Seine  (2),  Pas -de-Calais,  Somme. 
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Thus,  in  one  year  48  loans  were  granted,  the  amount  of  which, 
including  insurance  premiums,  was  226,123  fr.  05,  that  is,  an  average  of 
4,710  fr.  per  loan. 

From  that  date  till  the  end  of  January,  1914,  four  new  loans  were 
granted  amounting  to  8,097  fr.  55.  The  total  number  of  loans  made 
was  therefore  52,  and  their  amount  was  234,220  fr.  60. 

To  allow  of  these  transactions,  a  first  sum  of  200,000  francs  was 
borrowed  from  the  Pension  Society;  a  second  loan  of  300,000  francs  has 
been  requested  to  enable  the  society  to  extend  still  further  its  lending 
power. 

The  total  value  of  the  landed  property  on  which  the  loans  are  guarant- 
eed is  at  present  300,000  frs. 

It  is  interesting  to  examine  more  closel}'  the  object  of  the  loans  made 
by  the  society.  They  are  granted  throughout  the  "  arrondissement  ", 
both  in  town  and  country,  but  the  proportion  is  higher  for  the  town,  the 
country  having  been  reached  later  or  with  more  difficulty.  The  52  loans 
are  thus  divided:  36  for  Dijon,  for  203,503  fr.  70,  and  16  for  the  country, 
for  30,716  fr.  85. 

At  Dijon  the  smallest  loan  made  was  to  pay  an  old  mortgage  debt, 
and  amounted  to  528  fr.  30  ;  the  largest,  to  build  a  new  house,  was  9,787 fr. 
70.  In  the  country  the  smallest  was  528  fr.  95  ;  and  the  largest,  4,663  fr.  30. 
Of  the  52  loans  granted,  two  were  to  repay  mortgage  debts,  three  to  buy 
land,  one  to  enlarge  a  house,  eighteen  to  buy  houses  already  built,  and 
twenty-eight  to  build  new  houses. 

Nearly  all  the  borrowers  repay  in   monthly  instalments.     Ten  only 
repay  in  quarterly,  half  yearly  or  yearl>  instalments. 
The  average  age  of  the  borrowers  is  38. 
The  average  period  for  repayments  is  17  years. 
The  average  amount  of  each  monthly  instalment  is  31.  fr.  40. 
With  regard  to  trade  or  profession,  the  borrowers  are  thus  divided : 
II  railway  employees ; 
II  employees  in  shcps  or  book-keepers; 
9  agriculturists  ; 
6  mechanics  ; 
6  workmen  (unskilled)  ; 
3  professors  ; 
2  carpenters  ; 

2  postal  and  telegraph  employees ; 
I  superintendent  of  roads  and  bridges  ; 
I  valet. 
Repayments  are  regularly  made  ;  on  the  appointed  day  the  borrowers 
themselves  come  to  the  office  of  the  society  bringing  the  amount  of  their 
instalments.     Nothing  could  promise  better  for  the  future. 


Part  IV:  Miscellaneous 


AUSTRIA. 

FAR^I  TENANCY  CONTRACTS   IN  SOUTHERN  AUSTRIA. 

[Continued) 


§  4.  District  of  trknt  (i). 

Farm  tenancy  contracts  are  common  in  the  whole  district  of  Trent, 
that  is  to  say  in  the  Italian  part  of  the  T\to1  ;  however,  even  in  the  T>to1 
proper  the  institution  is  beginning  to  take  root,  above  all  in  the  \n.neyard 
regions  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Adige,  and  in  the  bilingual  districts  or 
the  German  districts  in  which  Italian  colonies  have  been  established. 
And  even  in  the  district  of  Trent  these  contracts  are  found  only 
in  vine  growing  regions,  more  precisely  in  the  Adige  valley  from  Sa- 
lomo  southwards,  in  Valsugana  and  in  the  valley  of  Arco  and  Riva; 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  district  they  are  not  found  at  all  or  but  seldom, 
as  small  landed  properties,  on  which  meadows  and  grain  are  cultivated, 
prevail.  The  usual  form  of  the  contract  in  the  Trent  district  is  that 
of  metayage ;  the  term  of  the  contract  is  generally  a  year,  but  really 
it  is  often  prolonged  considerabh',  for  entire  generations  and  gener- 
ally only  terminates  with  the  sale  of  the  holding.  The  tenant  considers 
himself  as  invested  with  the  farm  and  authorized  to  work  it  so  long  as 
he  does  so  conscientiously.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago,  tenants  who  were  also 
proprietors  were  only  found  in  the  district  of  Mori  and  in  Valsugana,  but 
now  the  conditions  of  the  tenants  are  greath  improved. 

In  most  cases  nothing  special  distinguishes  metayage  here  from  its 
ordinary  form  :  revenue  and  expenditure  are  shared  equalh'.  But  to- 
gether with  this  system  we  find  also  simple  contracts  of  lease  for  money  ; 

(i)  For  statistical  information  in  regard  to  the  District  of  Trent,  (geography,  nature  of 
soil,  popxilation,  rural  economy,  emigration  etc.),  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  article :  Tke  Dis- 
trict of  Trent,  a  Model  Co-operative  District,  in  the  number  of  this  Bulletin  for  March,  1914, 
pp.  15-32. 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rovereto  it  is  usual  for  the  annual  lease  to  be 
5  %  of  the  value  of  the  farm.  Cases  are,  however,  frequent  in  which  the 
contract  differs  from  the  usual  type  of  metayage,  above  all  as  regards  the 
portion  of  the  produce  shared.  The  area  of  the  holding  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Trent  is  generally  not  more  than  from  3  to  4  ha.  in  the  mountains 
and  from  2  to  3  ha.  in  the  plain.  A  group  of  holdings  of  this  character  is 
called  a  maso.  Often  the  tenant  receives  in  addition  a  tract  of  meadow 
land,  either  free  or  at  not  more  than  half  the  ordinary  rent.  If  the  portions 
of  land  constituting  the  maso  are  all  in  the  plain,  its  area  is  generally  great- 
er, as  the  area  of  the  maso  is  in  proportion  to  the  working  capacity  of  the 
tenant's  family.  Besides  tenancies  consisting  of  entire  masi  there  are  those 
constituted  b}^  single  holdings.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  silkworm 
(filugello)  breeding  are  also  here  of  decisive  importance  for  the  farm 
tenancy  contracts.  The  tenant  usually  receives  the  house  free ;  sometimes, 
however,  he  must  pay  rent,  when  the  farm  does  not  provide  work  for  his 
family  for  the  whole  year  and  they  have  therefore  to  seek  work  elsewhere. 
This  form  of  contract  is  found  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ala. 

The  livestock  generally  belongs  to  the  tenant,  who  in  this  region  is 
called  Ma'iienfe  or  Marsador.  If  it  does  not  belong  to  him,  the  landlord 
makes  provision,  deducting  half  the  tenant's  profits  for  the  purpose.  The 
milk  generally  belongs  to  the  tenant,  though  often  it  is  shared.  The  tenant 
receives,  as  above  said,  a  tract  of  meadow  or  grazing  ground  free  for  his 
livestock,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Brentanico  plateau.  But  in  quite  the 
majority  of  cases  the  cattle  belong  entirely  to  the  tenant,  who,  however, 
must  consume  all  the  hay  for  their  maintenance  and  use  all  the  manure 
on  the  farm.  In  many  cases  the  landlords  try  to  develop  livestock 
improvement, by  means  of  loans  without  interest  to  the  tenants,  which  is 
an  advantage  for  the  landlords  themselves.  All  or  half  the  chemical 
manure  is  provided  by  the  landlord.  In  the  case  of  silkworm  breeding, 
there  is  complete  metayage:  though  the  landlord  provides  the  tenant  wnth 
the  necessary  buildings  and  the  mulberry  leaves ;  but  if  the  latter 
have  to  be  bought  he  pays  for  half  the  leaves  and  half  the  graine  and  re- 
ceives half  the  proceeds  and  half  the  unused  leaves. 

In  the  vineyard  districts  of  Valle  Lagarina  there  is  also  pure  metay- 
age ;  here  often  the  costs  of  the  fight  against  phylloxera  are  shared 
equall3^  In  other  places,  for  example  at  Trent,  the  landlord  receives  two 
thirds  of  the  yield  of  grapes,  the  tenant  one  third.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mori,  on  the  other  hand,  the  landlord  receives  three  and  the  ten- 
ant two  fifths  of  the  crop,  but  then  the  landlord  is  generally  bound  to 
provide  all  the  wire  and  the  wood,  the  cost  of  the  sulphur  etc.  being  charged 
against  each  party  in  due  proportion.  At  Arco  the  landlord  often  receives 
six  elevenths  and  the  tenant  five  elevenths  of  the  crop  of  grapes  and  olives. 

In  regard  to  the  grain  farms,  we  must  say  that  if  vines  predominate 
and  the  soil  is  bad,  the  grain  is  left  entirely  to  the  tenant.  In  other  cases 
there  is  equal  division.  There  is  equal  division  also  in  the  case  of  fruit, 
tobacco  and  early  vegetables.  The  tenant  is  always  compensated  for  im- 
provements, new  plantations  are  almost  always  undertaken  and  completed 
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by  the  landlord.  The  tenant  on]\  contributes  a  part  of  the  costs  in  case 
of  a  new  clearing  of  the  land.    ^ 

A  complete  renovation  of  the  crop  is,  however,  only  made  at  the  land- 
lord's expense,  unless  it  has  been  requested  by  the  tenant,  in  \\hich  case 
he  also  must  bear  part  of  the  costs.  The  taxes,  ever\-where  very  heavv-, 
are  paid  by  the  landlord,  who  also  has  to  see  to  the  repairs  of  the  houses  ; 
in  many  cases,  however,  the  tenant  must  assist  in  the  work  of  repair,  but 
usually  he  is  paid  for  his  ser\nceslike  any  other  labourer.  The  average  wages 
are  2  crs.  and  board,  in  summer  4  crowns  and  board  ;  women  coming  to 
the  district  from  the  Italian  Friuli,  and  generall}-  called  "Ciode",  are  oc- 
cupied on  a  large  scale  in  farm  work,  as  emigration  has  reduced  the  number 
of  local  labourers,  and  they  are  usually  paid  1.6  or.  per  day,  recei^-ing 
in  addition  board  and  lodging,  but  wages  vary  according  to  the  contract, 
that  is  accor4ing  as  it  is  for  season  or  for  daily  labour.  The  amount  of  1.6 
crovms  with  board  and  lodging  must  be  considered  as  only  paid  for  daily 
labour,  although  the  wages  given  in  this  case  may  be  even  higher  (i). 

The  term  of  the  contract  is  generally  from  November  nth.  of  one  year 
to  November  nth.  of  the  next  year.  For  denunciation  notice  must  have 
been  received  at  latest  on  April  23rd.,  in  some  places  even  in  March.  In  the 
district  of  Mori  and  even  elsewhere  contracts  of  metayage  are  passed  for 
5  and  even  10  years,  above  all  wnth  the  object  of  disposing  the  tenant 
to  undertake  works  of  improvement.  There  are  no  compulsory  days  of 
unremunerated  labour ;  where  days  of  labour  are  stipulated  for,  pa^Tnent 
is  always  given.  But  their  number  is,  however,  very  small.  The  landlord 
divides  the  crop. 


* 
*  * 


After  these  statements  of  a  general  character,  let  us  give  a  few  partic- 
ulars of  the  contracts  we  might  call  t^^jical,  because  they  have  now  a 
fixed  form  etablished  by  custom  in  the  various  localities  in  which  they 
are  in  use.  In  the  rich  and  fertile  viticultural  region  of  ^lezzolombardo, 
Mezzocorona  and  Iya\'is,  the  metayage  contracts  usually  contain  the 
following  pro\nsions : 

(a)  Landlord's  Duties.  —  The  landlord  must  give  the  metayer  -j^rds. 
of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  ^j^rds.  of  the  sulphur,  ^/Vds  of  the  wood 
for  repairing  the  old  trellises,  ^ards.  of  the  manure,  which  shall  amount 
every  year  to  such  and  such  a  number  of  cartloads  of  24  quintals  each. 
In  case  of  new  plantations,  he  must  bear  the  cost  of  all  the  wood,  wire  and 
manure  needed.    The  landlord  must  give  the  metayer  one  third  of  the  re- 

(i)  As  regards  the  emigration  of  women  and  children  from  the  district  of  Belluno  to  that 
of  Trent  and  to  the  Tyrol,  see  the  reports  of  the  enquiries  published  hy  theReaU'  Ccniniissariato 
deir Emigrazione  of  Rome  in  its  BolUiiino  mensile  and  especially  :  L'Emigrazior.::  italiana  nel 
distretto  consolare  di  Innsbruck  in  no.  14,  Year  1913.  of  the  Bollettino  deU'Emizrazione,  and 
L'Emigrazione  delle  donne  e  dei  fanciulh  nel  Trentino  e  nel  Ttroh  Meridionah  in  no.  13,  Year 
1912  of  the  above  Bollettino. 
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siduum  after  the  grapes  produced  on  the  farm  have  been  pressed ;  the  grass, 
vegetables  and  grain  produced  on  the  farm  belong  to  the  tenant. 

(b)  Metayer's  Duties.  — The  metayer  must  work  the  holding  without 
any  remuneration  in  money,  at  the  proper  seasons,  as  an  experienced 
farmer,  conscientiously,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  district,  performing  all 
the  ordinary  work  required  in  the  year  in  general  and  especially  the  following: 
He  must  dig  the  fields  twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  in  Juh^  or  August,  being 
forbidden  to  sow  or  plant,  without  the  express  permission  of  the  landlord, 
any  kind  of  plant  whatever,  under  the  vine  trellises.  The  tenant  must 
at  his  own  expense  transport  the  grapes  belonging  to  the  landlord  wher- 
ever the  latter  shall  order,  not,  however,  beyond  the  communal  area  of 
Mezzolombardo.  He  shall  pay  one  third  of  the  cost  of  the  sulphate  of  copper, 
the  wood  and  the  wire  for  the  repairs  of  the  old  trellises  and  provide  such 
and  such  a  number  of  cartloads  of  manure  of  24  quintals  each.  The  re- 
sidue of  the  pressed  grapes  shall  be  sold  by  common  agreement.  The  land- 
lord or  his  representative  may  visit  the  holding  at  any  moment  to  as- 
certain if  all  the  work  is  being  regularly  carried  out ;  if  it  is  not,  the  land- 
lord shall  order  the  metayer  to  do  it,  and,  on  his  refusal,  get  it  done  by 
whom  he  pleases  at  the  expense  of  the  metayer.  The  expense  of  new 
installations  or  plantations  on  the  holding  shall  be  borne  solely  by  the 
landlord.  The  metayer  will,  however,  be  bound  to  assist  with  his  labour, 
for  the  ordinary  wages  paid  in  the  country  according  to  the  season.  If 
the  metayer  fails  in  an\  one  of  the  above  duties,  the  landlord  may 
declare  the   contract  null  and   void. 

Often,  in  the  same  region  of  Mezzolombardo,  Mezzocorona  and  I^avis, 
simple  contracts  of  service  are  passed  by  which  particular  persons  enter 
the  service  of  the  local  landowners.  In  this  case,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  contracts,  the  provisions  for  contracts  contained  in  the  Rego- 
lamento  per  le  persone  di  servizio  (Servants'  Regulations)  for  the  T3T0I,  of 
January  22nd.,  1870,  Bollettino  Leggi  Provinciali,  No,  i3,mu.st  be  observed. 

In  the  district  of  Rovereto  the  farm  tenancy  contract  is  not  to 
day  as  common  as  formerh'  and  is  gradually  being  substituted  by  simple 
contracts  of  lease.  The  contract  also  here  assumes  the  form  of  me- 
tayage ;  it  is  extended  to  the  tobacco  farms,  which,  however,  are 
decreasing  in  number  more  and  more,  because  only  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  for  snuff  is  permitted,  and  there  is  a  constantly  smaller  demand 
for  snuff.  The  tenants  are  often  small  landowners  and  the  crops  are 
equally  divided,  unless  the  landlord  provides  the  grain  for  sowing,  the  sul- 
phur etc.  at  his  own  expense.  The  tenant  is  considered  co-proprietor  of  the 
soil  and  is  always  proprietor  of  the  livestock. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ala  pure  metayage  is  usual ;  the  tenant  re- 
ceives from  I  to  2  ha.  of  land  for  himself  and  a  free  house.  The  costs  of  pur- 
chase of  sulphur,  sulphate  of  copper,  silkworm  graine,  mulberry  leaves  etc. 
are  divided  equally.  The  manure  is  charged  against  the  tenant,  who,  in- 
stead, receives  all  the  forage  and  straw.  The  grain  for  sowing  is  supplied 
by  the  landlord  in  the  first  year,  but  afterwards  the  price  is  deducted 
from  the  profits,  which  are  then  equally  divided. 
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The  rest  of  the  produce  is  also  similarly  divided,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  the  cocoons  the  division  is  made  in  money  after  sale  by  the  land- 
lord. The  cattle  belong  entirely  to* the  tenant.  At  Ala  on  the  wheat  reaped 
and  wine  made  it  is  customary  to  take  "tithe",  which  is  indeed  hardly 
fair  and  is  only  to  be  explained  by  historical  tradition  which  has  been 
continued  up  to  the  present.  As  a  rule  the  tenants  here  have  no  land  of 
thsir  own.  In  the  neighbouring  district  of  Borghetto  there  are  peasants 
who  are  tenants  and  have  tenants  of  their  own.  At  Avio,  in  the  district 
of  Ala,  the  whole  crop  is  divided  in  the  proportion  of  three  fifths  for  the 
landlord  and  two  fifths  for  the  tenant.  In  this  region  wages  are  low,  as 
emigration  is  not  very  important. 

When  we  come  to  the  western  part  of  the  district  of  Trent,  especially 
to  the  vineyard  region  of  the  river  Sarca,  near  Sarche,.  where  the  Prince- 
Bishop  of  Trent  has  large  possessions,  we  find  the  tenant  has  no  land  of 
his  own  ;  for  silkworm  rearing  the  landlord  provides  half  the  graine  and  the 
leaves,  he  sells  the  cocoons  and  the  proceeds  are  equally  divided.  Two 
thirds  of  the  price  of  the  wine  belong  to  the  landlord  and  one  third  to  the 
tenant,  as  well  as  about  five  or  six  hectolitres.  The  hay,  grain  and  fruit  are 
divided  equally.  The  cattle  belong  to  the  tenant.  There  are  even  cases 
in  which  the  landlord  entrusts  a  person  with  the  cultivation  of  the  farm 
and  pays  him  a  certain  amount  a  month,  for  example,  60  crowns,  giving 
him  the  house,  the  wine,  milk,  wood  and  vegetables  he  requires  free  of 
charge. 

Before  considering  the  two  vinegrownng  parts  of  this  district,  which 
we  have  still  to  deal  with,  Valsugana  and  the  Lower  Giudicarie  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Arco  and  Riva,.  we  think  it  advisable  to  give  here  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  in  a  model  contract  of  lease  passed  in  the  Adige  valley  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  ]Mori. 

The  lease  is  for 3-ears,  counting  from  Michaelmas,  19...  to  September 

29th.,  19...  When,  however,  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  compels  him  to 
dispose  of  the  buildings  leased  by  sale  or  in  any  other  way,  he  has  the  right 
to  denounce  the  contract  at  any  date  on  giving  six  months'  notice :  in  this 
case,  however,  the  tenant  shall  receive  compensation  in  proportion  for 
any  special  impro\-ements,  as  well  as  for  the  standing  crops,  established 
according  to  the  decision  of  two  experts,  appointed  one  by  the  landlord 
and  the  other  by  the  tenant  and  in  case  of  disagreement  by  a  third  expert 
chosen  by...,  against  whose  decision  there  shall  be  no  appeal  on  the  part  of 
either  of  the  persons  interested ;  and  similar  arrangements  shall  be  made  in 
the  case  of  an  eventual  reduction  of  lease  on  account  of  expropriation  of 
a  part  of  the  land.  The  tenants  are  expressely  forbidden  to  sublet  or  enter 
into  contracts  with  metayers  for  the  working  of  the  holdings  without 
consent  of  the  landlord,  and,  if  they  do,  the  landlord  can  denounce  the  con- 
tract immediately.  The  year's  rent  must  be  paid  punctually,  half  at  IMid- 
summer  (June  24th.)  and  half  at  ^Michaelmas  (September  29th.).  The  leases 
are  taken  with  their  advantages  and  drawbacks  {a  rose  e  spine,  accord- 
ing to  the  local  expression)  and  the  tenants  accept  all  the  risks  indis- 
criminately of  all  accidents  whether  ordinary  or  extraordinary.    The  land- 
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lord  pays  all  taxes,  additional  centimes  and  other  public  charges.  The 
tenants  must  at  their  own  expense  every  autumn  prepare  all  those  holes 
or  ditches  the  landlord  orders  for  the  planting  of  mulberries,  vines  or  other 
plants  he  considers  it  advisable  to  cultivate.  Xew  mulberry  trees  alone 
are  supplied  to  the  tenants  free.  In  case,  on  account  of  phylloxera,  it  is 
necessary  to  graft  vines  on  American  stocks,  the  landlord  shall  contri- 
bute two  thirds  of  the  amount  for  the  purchase  of  the  rootlings  and  the 
tenant  one  third.  In  any  other  case,  rootlings  and  cuttings  must  be  provided 
by  the  tenants.  Indeed  it  is  their  duty  to  prepare  in  advance  suitable  nurs- 
eries of  the  species  the  landlord  shall  indicate.  Tenants  who  have  chest- 
nut trees  suitable  for  poles  on  their  holdings  may  not  cut  them  before  the 
trees  are  8  years  old.  Tenants  of  forest  land  must  conform  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  forestry  law  and  the  general  conditions  of  their  lease  and 
the  regulations  in  this  contract. 

The  tenants  must  give  special  attention  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
boundaries  and  if  any  landmark  disappears  they  must  advise  the  landlord 
immediately.  The  tenants  must  assist  the  landlord,  without  any  remuner- 
ation, in  any  fresh  erection  of  beacons  to  substitute  those  previously  existing 
or  to  increase  their  number.  The  tenants  must  keep  their  holdings  properly 
cultivated,  tend  the  mulberry  trees  and  vines  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  plants  and  improve  the  holdings  they  lease  more  and  more. 
The  tenants  cannot,  without  permission  from  the  landlord,  undertake  any 
new  work,  renovation  or  special  improvement  not  contemplated  in  their 
contract  and,  if  they  do,  they  shall  have  no  right  to  compensation,  but,  at 
the  desire  of  the  landlord,  must  restore  things  to  their  original  state  and  pay 
damages.  The  landlord  retains  the  right  of  dissolving  the  tenancy  at  any 
moment  without  notice  and  of  placing  other  tenants  on  the  holding  if  he 
finds  the  premises  are  not  being  kept  in  due  repair,  and  the  tenants  can 
claim  no  compensation. 

If  the  tenants  fail  in  the  punctual  payment  of  their  rent  or  any  other 
duty  included  in  the  regulations  contained  in  this  contract  or  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  the  landlord  may  declare  the  lease  forfeited,  although  the  period 
agreed  on  is  not  expired,  without  any  notice  being  necessary  ;  in  that  case 
the  tenants  will  be  further  obliged  to  make  good  all  damages  and  pay  all 
expenses  necessitated  by  their  fault.  The  tenants  by  special  contract 
submit  themselves  in  any  and  every  matter  arising  from,  relating  to  or 
connected  with  the  lease,  including  such  as  relate  to  the  existence  of  the 
contract  and  the  payment  of  wages,  to  the  decision  of  the  district  court  of 
Mori.  If  the  tenant  dies  before  expiration  of  the  lease,  the  contract  shall 
be  binding  on  his  heirs,  but  this  only  regards  the  tenant,  not  the  landlord, 
who  may  denounce  contract.  The  tenants  must  see  that  the  holdings 
leased  to  them  are  properly  cultivated. 

These  are  the  principal  conditions  of  the  model  contract  of  lease  in  the 
district  of  Mori. 

We  have  still  to  speak  of  the  Valsugana  and  the  Lower  Giudicarie. 

Also  in  Valsugana,  above  all  in  the  district  of  Borgo,  we  find  the 
system  of  metayage,  but  the  landlord  alone  pays  the  taxes  and  buys  the 
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sulphate  of  copper  and  sulphur  ;  in  the  case  of  silkw  orm  cultivation  he 
provides  the  mulbern,'  leaves  and  graine  and  the  leaves  even,  when  those  of 
the  mulberr^^  trees  on  the  holding  are  insufficient.  The  tenant  oiily  performs 
services  for  the  landlord,  if  he  is  willing,  and  then  he  receives  wages,  a  little 
below  the  ordinary  rate,  because  he  only  works  for  the  landlord  when  not 
occupied  on  his  farm.  Often  the  tenants  own  houses  and  about  half  of 
them  are  also  small  landholders.  If  the  livestock  belongs  to  the  landlord, 
as  is  usually  the  case  when  a  whole  maso  is  rented,  the  produce  is  equally 
divided.  If  the  livestock  graze  on  mountain  pasture  land  and  belong 
to  the  landlord,  he  pays  the  costs  for  the  period  they  are  in  the  mountains, 
but  the  profit  comes  to  him.  In  the  case  of  leases  of  whole  mast  the  whole 
yield  is  often,  that  of  the  cocoons  always,  sold  by  the  landlord  and  the  pro- 
fits divided.  Part  of  the  produce,  for  example  the  potatoes  and  beans,  is 
altogether  left  to  the  tenant,  especially'  in  tht  case  of  lease  of  single  holdings, 
The  tenants  also  reserve  for  their  personal  consumption  a  portion  of  the  crop 
of  grapes  which  is  then  subtractea  from  their  share  of  the  profits.  The 
contracts  are  sometimes  in  writing,  often  for  a  period  cf  lo  j-ears,  but  in 
any  case  may  be  renewed  for  long  periods.  The  peasants  have  rights  also 
in  the  landlords'  forests  and  their  condition  is  improving  more  and  more. 

At  Telve  a  large  part  of  the  land  has  passed  into  the  hands  cf  the  peas- 
ants and  metayage  has  disappeared  there.  At  Levif^o  the  situation  is  even 
better  in  \TLew  of  the  existence  of  a  robust  group  of  peasants.  The  metaj-ers 
receive  the  livestock  from  the  landlord  and  keep  the  milk  for  themselves. 
Generally  they  receive  the  meadows  and  grazing  ground  the^'  need  free  of 
charge.  Here  also  they  pay  a  part  of  the  Government  taxes,  usually 
half,  or  a  fixed  amount  of  from  15  to  17  crs.  per  head.  We  fir  a  also  equal 
division,  above  all  if  the  tenancy  is  an  entire  maso.  Tht  tenant  pays  a 
small  rent  for  the  house.  Contracts  for  individual  holdings  are  generally 
for  the  period  of  one  year,  and  notice  of  denurciation  must  be  given  in  June, 
but  in  the  case  of  entire  masi,  the  term  is  for  from  5  to  10  years  and  the  con- 
tract is  often  in  writing. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Lowei  Giudicarie,  \n  e  find  that  at  Arco  most  of  the 
tenants  are  small  proprietors,  owning  farms,  houses  and  livestock.  There 
the  tenancy  contract  is  one  of  pure  metayage,  with  equal  division.  There 
are,  however,  also  leases  by  which  one  party  receives  a  third  or  a  fourth  of 
the  produce.  In  the  best  places  the  landlord  receives  three  fifths  of  the 
wine.  The  expenditure,  including  that  for  chemical  manure,  is  usually  di- 
vided in  the  same  proportion.  The  taxes  are  paid  by  the  landlord.  Here 
also  a  deficiency  of  labourers  is  obser^-able  and  the  wages  are  consequenth' 
very  high,  above  all,  for  siUosorm  crdtivation.  The  contracts  last  for  whole 
generations.  At  Varone,  between  Arco  and  Riva,  tenancy  contracts  are 
ver>'  common  ;  between  one  and  another  there  are  small  differences  in  regard 
above  all  to  the  share  of  the  two  parties:  often  there  is  equal  division, 
often  the  landlord  receives  three  fifths  and  the  peasant  two  fifths  etc.  of 
the  profits.  The  tenants  are  usually  small  landowners.  At  Riva  the 
customs  are  the  same  ;  in  specially  favourable  positions  the  landlord 
receives  three  fourths  and  the  tenant  onlv  one  fourth  of  the  wine. 
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The  farm  tenancy  contract  as  it  exists  in  the  district  of  Trent  does  not 
call  for  important  modifications.  It  would  perhaps  be  desirable  that  the 
contracts  should  always  be  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  that  settlement  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant  should  be  made  punctually  every  year  and  that 
certain  local  uses,  for  the  rest  restricted  to  a  few  places,  such  as,  for  example 
the  "tithes"  etc.,  should  disappear.  But  even  in  these  respects  the  pro- 
gress made  in  recent  years  has  been  considerable  and  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  improvement  of  the  crops,  the  drainage  and  improvement  of  the  soil, 
above  all  in  the  Adige  valley,  the  development  of  trafi'ic  and  the  greater  ease 
and  increased  raj^idity  of  communication.  Emigration  also  has  had  a  great 
influence  in  the  matter. 

Certainly  much  still  remains  to  be  done  to  increase  the  economic  pos- 
sibilities of  the  country  :  but  the  means  to  attain  that  end  are  not  to  be  sought 
in  the  direction  of  those  facts  that  have  been  the  object  of  this  study,  nor 
generallv  in  the  relations  between  landlords  and  tenants. 
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Committee.  I<ondon,  1914.     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 


InTRODI'CTIOX. 


In  the  Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence  for  June,  1914,  we 
gave  an  account  of  various  proposals  for  land  reform  in  England  and  Wales. 
These  proposals  emanated  from  various  political  parties,  but  the  most 
important  which  we  had  occasion  to  review  were  those  contained  in  a  Re- 
port, entitled  "  The  Land  :  Rural ",  drawn  up  by  the  so-called  Land  En- 
quiry Committee,  an  unofficial  Committee  composed  solely  of  Liberals,  who 
were  invited  by  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  D.  Lloyd-George, 
to  undertake  an  inquiry  with  a  view  to  formulating  a  Liberal  land  policy. 

This  Report  related  only  to  England.  For  Scotland  and  Wales,  where 
conditions  differ  considerably  from  those  obtaining  in  England,  special 
Committees  were  appointed,  and  w^e  shall  now  review  the  Report  on  Scottish 
Land  drawn  up  by  the  vScDttish  Committee  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
J.  Ian  Macpherson,  M.  P. 

The  Report  is  in  two  sections,  Rural  and  Urban.  We  shall  only  ex- 
amine the  portion  which  refers  to  rural  conditions. 

The  information  was  obtained  by  the  issue  of  lists  of  questions  and  b^' 
special  inquiries  made  amongst  men  of  every  class,  irrespective  of  polit- 
ical   parties. 

Two  main  points  have  been  kept  in  view  in    making  the  enquiry : 

(i)  Existing  general  economic  conditions,  directly  conducing  to  under- 
production ; 

(2)  Defects  in  the  existing  legal  system  which  are  injustices  in  them- 
selves and  directW  conducive  to  under-development  and  under-production. 
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§  I.  The  case  for  reform.  ^m 

The  Report  sets  forth  the  case  for  reform  as  follows  : 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  Scottish  urban  phenomenon  of  the  mass- 
ing of  a  great  population  on  a  very  narrow  area,  with  all  the  accompanying 
evils  attendant  on  excessive  overcrowding,  the  depopulation  of  rural  di- 
stricts in  Scotland  has  been  proceeding  at  an  alarming  rate.  In  many 
parishes  the  population  is  now  smaller  than  at  any  preceding  census,  largely 
as  the  result  of  emigration.  Much  land  has  gone  out  of  cultivation 
and  the  improvements  made  upon  it  in  the  past  are  steadily  disappearing. 
Great  areas  which  might  be  better  utilised  for  agricultural  and  pastoral 
purposes  are  at  present  utilised  for  sport. 

The  main  cause  of  the  great  rural  depopulation  is  the  inability  to  get 
access  to  land,  whilst  powerful  contributory  causes  making  for  non-develop- 
ment are  the  proprietors'  inability  to  equip  the  land,  and  often  the  desire 
to  hold  it  for  social  or  sporting  purposes. 

The  principal  disabilities  of  the  ordinary  tenant  farmer  are  liability 
to  confiscation  of  his  improvements,  arbitrary  increase  of  his  rent  (poss- 
ibly as  a  result  of  his  own  improvements)  and  arbitrary  eviction.  Against 
these  evils  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts  offer  no  sufficient  security. 

The  Ground  Game  Act  fails  entirely  to  give  the  farmer  adequate  pro- 
tection against  loss  and  damage  by  game,  the  preservation  of  which  con- 
duces to  under-development  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  land  and  is 
highly  detrimental  to  afforestation.  In  the  most  extreme  case  of  game- 
preservation  — ■  the  deer  forest  —  enormous  areas  are  kept  without  in- . 
habitants  and  industry  in  order  to  secure  the  complete  solitude  most' 
favourable  to  this  form  of  sport. 

Throughout  Scotland  there  is  a  large  unsatisfied  demand  for  farms 
and  holdings  from  capable  and  experienced  men,  and  the  active  develop- 
ment of  a  small  holdings  policy  would  not  only  retain  a  larger  rural  popul-  _ 
ation,  but  would  also  be  a  means  of  securing  to  farm-servants  better 
conditions  in  their  present  employment.  The  Small  I^andholders  Act 
(1911)  embodies  the  principles  on  which  further  development  should  pro-, 
ceed.  The  demand  for  further  and  rapid  action  under  this  Act  is  veryf 
strong. 

The  whole  case  for  the  special  provision  of  money  out  of  the  taxes  tc 
assist  in  the  creation  of  small  holdings  is  the  paramount  importance  o| 
increasing  the  nvnnber  of  small  holders  and  stimulating  the  economic  de-j 
velopment  of  the  land.  This  purpose  is  defeated  in  proportion  as  th^ 
money  so  provided  is  diverted  for  expensive  litigation  or  extravagan^ 
claims  of  compensation. 

That  the  trend  of  legislation  has  constantly  modified  the  relation  ol 
landlord  and  tenant  without  compensating  the  former  for  the  loss  01 
unfair  privileges  and  advantages,  is  shown  in  recent  years  by  the  Croftj 
ers  Act  of  1886,  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  the  Town  Planning   Ac 
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of  ig^g.  etc.  These  precedents  illustrate  clearly  the  general  principle  that 
the  State  has  always  exercised  the  right  of  interering  w-ith  the  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  public  interest,  in  order  to  secure 
a  more  just  and  equitable  system  of  land  tenure,  without  compensating  the 
landlords  for  loss  resulting  from  their  deprivation  of  what  was  undoubtedly 
an  unfair  advantage  which  they  previously  enjoyed. 

If  this  principle  is  accepted,  then  landlords  have  no  right  to  claim 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  right  to  confiscate  a  tenant's  improvements 
at  the  end  of  the  lease,  resulting  from  the  grant  of  security  of  tenure,  nor  may 
they  claim  compensation  for  the  loss  of  sporting  value  where  land,  hitherto 
devoted  to  sport,  is  taken  over  for  a  productive  economic  use. 

It  is  clear  that  large  areas  of  Scotland  are  under-developed  in  the  sense 
that  land  is  being  allowed  to  go  back  to  waste  for  lack  of  the  application  of 
labour  and  capital ;  that  a  great  deal  could  be  done  to  improve  stock  and 
land  already  in  cultivation  ;  and  that  next  to  nothing  is  being  done  in  one 
of  the  greatest  of  rural  industries,  the  reclamation  of  the  land. 

The  cultivated  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  declined  by  one  million 
acres  between  1900  and  1913  ;  during  the  same  period  the  total  number 
of  sheep  has  fallen  from  31  million  to  27.6  million,  the  number  of  pigs 
from  3.6  to  3.3  million  and  the  total  number  of  cattle  has  only  in- 
creased from  II. 5  to  II. 9  million.  At  the  same  the  world's  demand  for 
food  supplies  has  greatly  increased,  as  is  shown  strikingly  by  the  increase 
in  prices  in  1913  over  1900. 

The  fundamental  fault  of  the  existing  system  is  the  failure  to  apply  to 
the  land  the  labour  and  capital  essential  for  its  development.  The  assrunption 
underlying  the  present  land  system,  and  the  only  justification  of  the  land- 
lord's monopoly  power,  is  that  he  supplies  all  the  necessary  capital  for 
equipment  and  development.  It  is  because  this  duty  is  in  no  reasonable 
sense  performed  that    a  readjustment    of    the  land   system  is   necessary. 

In  a  great  number  of  cases  no  one  can  apply  the  needed  capital  so  efiect- 
ively,  so  cheaply,  and  so  profitably  as  the  actual  cultivator  of  the  soil, 
and  in  so  far  as  the  existing  system  of  tenure  discourages  this,  it  deprives 
the  land  of  the  richest  stream  of  capital  available  for  its  development. 

The  first  essential,  therefore,  is  to  ensure  access  to  the  land  whether  for 
the  development  of  industry,  water-power,  building,  afforestation  or 
agriculture.  The  second  essential  is  that  tenants  willing  to  undertake  the 
work  and  risks  of  development  be  legally  secured  in  what  is  their  own. 
The  third  essential  is  that  rural  development  be  assisted  by  improved 
s  methods  of  organisation,  transit,  credit,  and  technical  training. 


§  2.  Rural  depopulation. 

After  this  general  survey  the  Report  proceeds  to  examine  the  several 
points  raised.  First  in  order  comes  the  fact  of  rural  depopulation. 

Four  counties,  Argyll,  Berwick,  Perth  and  Sutherland,  are  shown  to 
have  a  smaller  population  now  than  in  1804,  and  the  191 1  census  shows 
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that  in  no  less  than  533  out  oi  the  874  parishes  oi  Scotland  the  population 
is  smaller  than  in  1901.  In  every  district  where  agriculture  is  the  dominant 
industry  there  is  a  decline  of  population.  This  is  substantiated  by  the  foll- 
owing tables. 


N-uniber  of  persons  {male   and  female)  engaged  in  agriculture  in  Scotland 
as  returned  at  each  census  from  1871  to  1911. 

1871  1881  1891  1901  1911 

254,842         240,131         213,060         204,183         199,083 

Number  of  male  shepherds  and  farm  labourers  in  Scotland  as  returned  at 
each  census  from  1871  to  1911. 

1871  1881  1891  1901  1911 

119,391         102,875         95.470  83,441  80,582 

The  decline  is  22  %  in  the  first  table  and  32  %  in  the  second. 

A  comparison  with  the  figures  for  game-keepers  shows  that  while 
the  number  of  farm-servants  has  declined  from  1881  to  1911  to  the 
extent  of  49,428  there  has  been  an  increase  of  1,673  in  the  number  of 
game-keepers  for  the  same  period. 

A  feature  of  special  importance  is  the  great  increase  in  emigration  from 
Scotland  during  the  last  decade.  While  the  proportion  of  Irish  emigration 
has  fallen  largely  and  English  emigration  has  remained  nearly  stationary, 
that  from  Scotland  has  almost  doubled,  rising  from  33,368  in  1909  to 
61,328  in  1911,  and  this  in  spite  of  increasing  wages  and  an  increased 
demand  for  labour  in  practically'  every  part  of  the  country. 

Nor  can  this  rural  depopulation  be  explained  by  the  attraction  of 
urban  life,  for  these  workers  emigrate  in  the  main  to  districts  in  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  infiuiteh  further  removed  from  urban  pleas- 
ures than  the  localities  the 3^  leave.  The  reasons  generally  given  throughout 
Scotland  for  this  heavy  drain  of  emigration  are  the  lack  of  opportun- 
ities of  access  to  rural  land  at  home,  and  the  absence  of  the  prospects  of 
a  career  on  it.  Inadequate  housing  accomodation  is  also  a  contributory 
cause,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  unmarried  farm  servant. 

§  3.  The  decay  of  the  countryside. 

The  total  area  of  land  in  Scotland  is  191,070,466  acres,  of  which  17.4 
per  cent  was  used  in  1912  as  arable  land  and  7.8  per  cent  as  permanent 
grass.  Thus  only  25.2  %  of  the  total  area  was  under  cultivation. 

Within  recent  years  the  story  has  been  one  of  continuous  retrogress- 
ion.  Between   1901  and    1911,   123,000  acres  were    withdrawn  from  the 
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plough  and  the  area  of  arable  land  decreased  between  1882  and  1911  by 
251,375  acres.  In  1912  the  area  under  crops  and  grasses  showed  a  decrease 
as  compared  with  1911  of  24,501  acres,  comprising  23,541  acres  of  arable 
Jand  and  Qbo  acres  of  permanent  grass. 

Large  areas  are  unproductive  through  want  of  efficient  drainage, 
the  reason  given  being  that  the  landlords  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  incur 
the  expense.  Tenants  consider  that  as  drainage  is  a  permanent  improvement 
it  should  be  executed  by  the  landlord,  and  even  where  the  tenant  admits 
that  he  could  do  it  and  have  protection  imder  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Acts,  he  is,  as  a  rule,  ven.-  unwilling  to  undertake  the  work. 

Undoubtedly  a  very  large  part  of  the  drainage  work  done  in  the  past 
was  really  performed  by  the  tenants,  but  their  point  of  view  now  is  that 
with  the  enormous  increase  in  the  opportunities  for  selling  their  labour 
which  exist  today  as  compared  with  fort^'  or  one  hvmdred  years  ago  they 
are  not  disposed  to  do  the  great  amount  of  drainage,  reclamation,  and  im- 
provement work  on  the  same  conditions  as  before  and  that  without 
security  of  tenure  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble. 

Another  grave  cause  of  deterioration  has  been  that  in  the  interests 
of  game  preserving  the  grov\i;h  of  heather,  bracken,  and  fern  is  not  in- 
frequently encouraged.  In  some  leases  the  burning  of  heather  is  prohibited. 
A  striking  instance  of  the  effects  of  this  abuse  is  given  in  the  following 
answer  to  an  enquirj^  made  by  the  Commission  : 

"  All  the  land  on  the  fourteen  farms  in  deer  forest,  from  which  the 
tenants  were  evicted  is  now  well  grown  over  with  heather.  The  arable  land 
was  as  good  as  an^-  in  the  parish.  The  occupiers  of  the  farms,  who,  with 
their  families,  numbered  119  individuals,  depended  largely  on  the  excell- 
ent pasture,  which  carried  10,000  sheep,  200  head  of  cattle,  and  20  horses. 
The  occupants  now  are  5  keepers  with  4  ghillies  tor  the  season,  and  the  ann- 
ual output  is  now  about  100  stags  and  hinds.  " 


§    4.    The    AMALGAMATION    OF    HOLDINGS. 

Another  cause  of  rural  decay  is  the  amalgamation  of  holdings  due 
to  the  desire  to  avoid  the  expenditure  necessary-  to  maintain  the  farms 
as  units  of  agricultural  production.  This  leads  to  the  system  of  "led  "  farms, 
let  generally  for  grazing  purposes  to  a  farmer  residing  on  another  farm,  so 
that  the  buildings  on  the  "  l^d  "  farm  are  allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  There 
are  a  minorit}-  of  cases  in  which  the  amalgamated  holdings  are  put  to  more 
productive  uses  than  they  were  previously,  but  this  is  not  the  ordinary' 
case.  The  picture  of  a  depleted  country-side  with  many  faim  buildings  al- 
together in  ruins  is  a  standing  condemnation  of  this  system  which  drives 
labourers  off  the  land,  putting  a  portion  of  it  out  of  cultivation,  as  the 
"led "farms  are  generally  let  tor  sheep  pasture.  In  contradistinction  to 
this  growing  amalgamation  of  holdings,  the  enquiry-  shows  that  a  good  mix- 
ture of  farms  of  all  sizes  throughout  a  district  is  the  most  satisfactory*  at- 
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rangement,  and  the  Commission  considers  that  the  consent  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  should  be  required  whenever  it  is  proposed  to  let  a  farm  as 
a   "led"  farm. 


§    5.    IvANDLORDS'     INABILITY    TO    EQUIP    THE    LAND. 

A  maiu  cause  for  amalgamating  holdings,  failure  to  maintain  drainage, 
and  the  other  features  of  rural  decay,  is  the  inability  of  the  owner  to  apply 
to  the  land  the  requisite  capital. 

The  landlord,  arguing  on  a  basis  of  not  investing  money  for  less  than 
a  5  %  return,  considers  that  the  additional  rent  he  would  obtain,  for  in- 
stance, by  placing  his  farm  buildings  in  adequate  repair  is  insufficient  to 
justify  the  additional  expenditure,  and  he  has  been  encouraged  in  this 
course  by  the  general  economic  tendency  to  decrease  the  extent  of  arable 
land  and  increase  that  laid  down  to  grass. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  hold  that  landlords  must,  in  every  case, 
maintain  adequately  the  farms  on  their  estates  in  view  of  the  admitted 
inability  of  so  many  of  them  to  undertake  so  considerable  a  task,  but  their 
inability  should  not  be  held,  as  it  is  at  present,  to  justify  the  decay  of  great 
rural  districts  when  there  are  within  reach  some  ot  the  best  farmers  in  the 
world  unable  to  get  access  to  the  unutilised  ground  which  lies  around  them. 

Many  Scotch  landlords  are  absentees,  and  with  the  growth  of  absent- 
eeism the  management  of  their  estates  is  left  to  factors,  whose  aim  is  to 
produce  the  highest  net  balance  on  the  year's  working  regardless  of  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  farms  or  the  future  condition  of  the  estate. 
Moreover,  many  of  these  neglected  estates  are  heavily  mortgaged  or  bur- 
dened with  rent  charges.  An  Act  of  1875  made  it  possible  for  the  heir  of 
entail  to  convert  rent  charges  into  permanent  mortgages  on  the  estate, 
and  this  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  certain  proprietors  with  the  result 
that  they  have  kept  placing  new  permanent  charges  on  the  estate  without 
taking  any  off,  so,  in  time,  bleeding  their  lands  to  death. 

§  6.  Demand  for  holdings. 

In  strong  contrast  to  this  rural  decay  stands  the  fact  that  in  every 
part  of  Scotland  there  is  an  unsatisfied  demand  for  farms  and  holdings, 
more  especially  for  small  ones,  though  this  demand  has  been  somewhat 
reduced  wdthin  recent  years  by  emigration.  The  high  degree  of  efficiency  of 
the  farming  population  makes  it  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  men  of  such 
admirable  qualities  are  unable  to  get  reasonable  opportunities  for  their 
exercise,  especially  when  there  is  so  much  derelict  land  in  their  midst. 

Thirty  or  forty  \^ears  ago  it  was  thought  that  the  small  holding  was 
bound  to  disappear.  This  view  has  been  very  much  modified.  Many  large 
farmers,  formerly  opposed  to  the  policy  of  establishing  and  assisting  small 
holdings,  are  now  in  its  favour.  The  difficult>  of  obtaining  labour  has  brought 
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home  to  them  the  value  of  small  holdings  as  the  best  source  of  supph  of 
agricviltural  workers,  and  for  the  purposes  of  intensive  farming  it  is  now- 
perceived  that  small  holdings  are  especially  suitable.  On  national  grounds, 
as  the  source  of  raising  a  large  rural  population,  their  value  is  ever\  where 
recognised. 

After  thus  setting  forth  the  desirability  of,  and  the  demand  for, 
agricultural  holdings  with  security  of  tenure  the  Report  proceeds  to  ex- 
amine the  provisions  and  working  01  the  Crofters  Act  and  the  Small  Land- 
holders Act,  which  have  done  so  much  in  this  direction.  For  an  account  of 
these  Acts  and  the  results  so  far  obtained,  we  refer  the  reader  to  an  art- 
icle published  in  this  Bidletin  for  Februaiy,  1914  (i). 


§  7.  Protection  for  tenants  of  large  farms. 

Insecurity  of  tenure  is  the  great  hindrance  to  the  development  o. 
agriculture.  Formerlj  the  agricultural  lease  was  for  19  years  with  a  break 
at  5  or  7.  There  was  no  compensation  for  any  improvements  made  during 
the  tenancy,  and  this  led  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  land.  The  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act  was  passed  in  18^3  and  consolidated  in  1908  to  secure  to  the 
tenant  compensation  for  "tinexhausted  improvements."  Further  extens- 
ion of  this  principle  is  needed  both  in  justice  to  the  tenant  and  in  order 
to  induce  him  to  invest  greater  labour  and  capital  in  the  equipment 
of  the  land.  As  the  Act  now  stands,  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenant  as  to 
the  renewal  of  his  lease  makes  it  rather  to  his  advantage  than  otherwise 
to  leave  the  soil  in  an  exhausted  condition  at  its  expiration,  as  he  then  has 
fewer  competitors  for  the  farm  and  the  rent  is  less  Hkely  to  be  raised.  ^lany 
farms  in  Scotland  are  now  held  on  year  to  year  leases,  but  unless  the  farm- 
er is  sure  of  remaining  ia  possession,  he  does  not  execute  improvements, 
as  draining,  manuring,  fencing  or  cutting  bracken  are  all  improvements  of 
a  continuing  nature,  giving  a  return  over  a  period  of  j'ears  on  the  capital 
and  labour  expended  on  them. 

Throughout  Scotland  it  is  found  that  the  demand  by  agriculturists  is 
in  general  for  tenancy  with  security  of  tenure,  and  not  for  purchase  of  their 
holdings.  It  is  their  practically  unanimous  opinion  that  capital  can  be  bet- 
ter utilised  in  cultivating  land,  purchasing  stock, etc.,  than  sunk  in  the  pur- 
chase of  land.  The  greatest  practical  need  in  agriculture  to-day  is  to  secure 
the  application  of  capital  to  the  actual  work  of  development,  and  an}- 
scheme  which  encourages  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  divert  their 
capital  in  other  directions  is  less  desirable.  The  preference  for  tenancy  with 
security  over  purchase  has  been  much  increased  by  the  operation  of  the 
Small  Landholders  Act  of  1911. 


(i)  "  Small  holdings  in  Scotland  and  the  Effects  of  Recent  Legislation  regarding  them.  " 
John  M.  Ramsay,  Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence,  February,  1914. 
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§  8.  The  i^andowner's  monopoly  power. 


Agricultural  undevelopment  is  directly  associated  with  the  exercise 
of  monopoly  power  by  the  landowner.  It  is  entirely  in  his  discretion  whe- 
ther he  will  have  farmers  on  his  estate  at  all,  and  he  can  dictate  the  terms 
on  which  alone  occupation  of  farms  can  be  gained.  The  evidence  gathered 
shows  that  this  monopoly  power  is  sometimes  so  exercised  that  the  terms 
on  which  access  to  land  can  be  gained  are  an  altogether  one-sided  bargain. 
In  some  cases,  though  the  houses  on  farms  have  been  built  by  the  tenants, 
the  landlord  not  only  dictated  the  terms  of  the  rent  for  same,  but  took 
a  toll  in  addition  on  the  tenant's  earnings  from  other  occupations  in  the 
form  of  arbitrarily  increased  rents;  again  rents  have  been  raised  to  meet 
the  debts  of  owners.  Sites  are  refused  for  building  purposes,  for  doctors' 
houses,  inns,  etc.,  and  tenants  are  sometimes  evicted  for  arbitrary  rea- 
sons, such  as  their  political  opinions. 

Summing  mp  under  this  head,  the  Report  quotes  the  following  opinion : 
"Most  people  will  admit  that  the  land  laws  are  wrong  when  the  foll- 
owing things  are  not  only  possible  but  are,  and  have  been  actually  done, 
and  that  not  seldom  : 

"  (i)  Confiscation  of  a  tenant's  improvements. 

"  (2)  Raising  rent  on  a  tenant's  improvements. 

"  (3)  Eviction  of  a  tenant  who  has  improved  and  sunk  capital  in 
permanent  improvements,  and  re-letting  the  farm  to  a  new  tenant  at  a 
higher  rent. 

"  (4)  Eviction  of  a  tenant  because  he  enforced  his  rights  y&  ground 
game,  heather  burning,  etc. 

"  (5)  Eviction  on  capricious  grounds. 
"  All  these  are  obviously  unjust,  and  with  an  absentee  landlord  these 
are  very  present  dangers  to  all  tenants,  and  militate  against  anything 
but  a  hand-to-mouth  style  of  farming,  good  for  neither  landlord  nor 
tenant,  nor  the  country  at  large.  " 


§  9.  Sporting  interests. 

The  most  outstanding  form  of  this  exercise  of  monopoly  power  in  op- 
position to  the  economic  interests  of  a  rural  population  occurs  in  the  case 
of  game  preservation. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Coast  Erosion  and  Afforestation  found 
that  considerations  of  sport  were  a  main  reason  why  afforestation  was  so 
backward  in  Scotland.  They  point  out : 

"  Considerations  of  sport  have  played  an  important  part  in  determin- 
ing the  method  of  management  of  our  woods.  Clean  boles  with  high  pitched 
crowns,  the  exclusion  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  ground  destitute  of  grass, 
weeds  and  bushes,  are  not  conditions  favourable  to  either  ground  or  winged 
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game.  On  the  contrary',  trees  that  are  semi-isolated,  and  with  low-reach- 
ing branches,  and  a  wood  that  is  full  of  bracken,  brambles,  and  similar 
undergrowth,  present  conditions  much  more  attractive  to  the  sportsman, 
and  it  is  these  conditions  that  many  landowners  have  arranged  to  secure. 
Ground  game  too  has  been  the  cause  of  immense  destruction  amongst  the 
yoimg  trees,  and  thus  it  has,  in  a  measure,  directly  brought  about  that  con- 
dition of  under-stocking  which  is  so  inimical  to  the  growth  of  good  timber, 
and  to  the  successful  results  of  forestry.  Nor  is  it  possible  in  the  presence  of 
even  a  moderate  head  of  ground  game  to  secure  natural  regeneration  of 
woodlands,  the  yoiing  seedlings  being  nibbled  over  almost  as  soon  as  they 
appear  above  ground.  So  intimate  is  the  association  in  the  United  King- 
dom between  sport  and  forestry',  that  even  on  an  estate  that  is  considered 
to  possess  some  of  the  best  managed  woods  in  England,  the  sj'lvicul- 
tural  details  have  to  be  accomodated  to  the  hunting  and  shooting,  and  trees 
must  be  taken  down  in  different  places  to  make  cover  for  foxes.  " 

Throughout  the  lowland  counties  the  game  question  does  not  differ 
materially  from  the  similar  question  in  England,  but  in  the  Highlands, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  deer  forests,  it  assumes  a  much  larger  aspect. 

The  owner  of  land  has  power  to  reserve  the  right  to  take  and  kill  game 
and  he  can  let  this  right  to  any  person.  The  Ground  Game  Act  gives  the 
tenant  certain  rights  to  compensation  for  loss  caused  him  by  game,  but  in 
a  very  large  number  of  cases,  representing  in  the  aggregate  very  great  dam- 
age to  crops,  no  compensation,  is,  in  fact,  obtained.  In  the  first  place, 
the  machinery'  for  recovery  is  cumbersome  and  expensive,  and  secondly 
the  farmers  hesitate  to  take  their  landlord  or  his  sporting  tenant  into 
Court  for  fear  of  having  a  refusal  to  renew  their  leases  when  these  expire. 
As  a  result,  farmers  are  discouraged,  where  the  game  nuisance  is  consider- 
able, from  developing  their  crops  as  highly  as  they  otherwise  would ;  and 
industries  are  also  discouraged  in  order  to  protect  the  game  from 
disturbance. 

Out  of  a  total  acreage  of  19,070,466  in  Scotland,  3,599,744,  or  about 
one  fifth,  are  occupied  by  deer  forests  or  otherwise  exclusively  devoted  to 
sport.  There  are  some  200  deer  forests,  ranging  from  100  to  lib, 000  acies. 
The  area  devoted  exclusively  to  sport  in  Scotland  rose  from  1,709,892  acres 
in  1883  to  3,599.744  ill  1912. 

Most  of  the  great  clearances  were  made,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  in- 
terests of  large  farming  as  compared  with  small  holdings.  During  the  eight- 
eenth and  a  great  part  of  the  nineteenth  centurj-  it  was  thought  that  much 
better  results  could  be  obtained  from  large  farming  than  from  small,  and 
the  clearances  inSutherlandshire  and  Ross-shire  were  made  in  the  supposed 
interests  of  large  sheep-farming.  In  the  course  of  time  these  sheep  farms 
have  tended  more  and  more  to  be  converted  into  deer  forests,  and  as  the 
process  has  proceeded  the  proprietors  have  extinguished  the  small  holdings 
and  farms,  as  the  leases  fell  in,  in  the  interests  of  game  preservation. 
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Nor  is  it  an  adequate  answer  to  say  that  much  of  the  ground  thus  used 
is  heather  -  clad  hill  -  side.  It  is  essential  to  successful  farming  in  the  hill 
lands  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  that  the  farms  should  have  attached 
to  them  areas  of  hill  -  land  as  grazing  grounds  and  the  heather  -  clad  hills 
which  are  of  no  use  for  growing  oats  or  barley,  and  which  are  now 
devoted  to  deer,  should  be  used  for  grazing  combined  with  afforestation. 
A  few  typical  replies  to  schedules  sent  out  by  the  Commission  give  evidence 
as  to  land  at  present  under  deer  and  game  which  could  be  used  for  small 
holdings. 

■' Aberdeenshire  (R.  B.4),  On  the  hill  ground  of...,  one  of  tbe  finest  sheep 
grazings  in  Aberdeenshire,  2,000  sheep  were  put  off  five  years  ago,  and  the 
ground  is  lying  at  present  not  even  for  deer  but  with  the  view  of  improv- 
ing it  as  a  grouse  moor.  It  is  eminently  suitable  for  small  holdings.  I^arge 
portions  of  it  were  in  days  gone  by  cultivated  as  small  holdings,  from  which 
the  then  occupiers  were  evicted  to  make  room  for  grouse  and  deer.  " 

"  Inveiness-shire  (S.  S.  S.  37).  There  is  the  farm  of...,  extending  in 
area  to  45  acres  of  arable  and  500  acres  of  pasture,  which  was  let  a  year 
ago  as  a  game  preserve.  There  is  a  vast  area  extending  to  several  thousand 
acres  at  present  under  sheep  which  is  suitable  for  cultivation,  and  a  still 
larger  area  under  deer  which  is  suitable  for  grazing  purposes.  " 

"  Perthshire  (R.  R.  38),  The  whole  of  the  north  side  of...  save  the  grazing 
of...,  is  now  given  up  to  deer.  This  comprises  land  which,  until  lately,  was 
held  in  three  good-going  farms." 

"  (S.  S.  99)  There  is  a  lot  of  grazing  land  held  by  the  proprietors  with 
reduced  stocks  of  sheep,  or  even  none,  to  improve  grouse  shooting.  About 
2,000  acres  of  this  land,  which  is  lightly  stocked  or  cleared  for  grouse,  is 
the  best  grazing  land  in  the  district,  and  would  make  half  a  dozen  ideal 
small-holdings  for  shepherds. " 


§  10.  Farm  servants. 


The  census  for  1911  showed  a  total  of  86,334  farm  servants  (male  and 
female)  for  Scotland.  These  are  paid  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  kind. 
The  Board  of  Trade  made  a  most  careful  enquiry  in  1910  into  the  earnings 
of  men  employed  on  farms,  showing  that  the  average  weekly  rate  of  cash 
wages  of  the  ordinary  agricultural  labourer  in  Scotland  was  15s.  id.  and  the 
estimated  value  of  allowances  in  kind,  3s.  lod.,  so  that  his  average  earnings 
per  week  amounted  to  i8s.  iid.,  varjdng  from  21s.  4d.  in  the  county  of 
Clackmannan  to  13s.  lod.  in  Shetland  and  the  Orkneys  in  the  extreme  north. 

If  the  wages  and  earnings  of  men  in  charge  of  animals  are  included  the 
average  for  Scotland  rises  to  19s.  yd.  as  compared  to  i8s.  4d.  for  England,  i8s. 
for  Wales,  and  lis.  3d.  for  Ireland.  Enquiry  further  shows  a  notable  increase 
during  the  last  five  years.  The  average  increase  over  large  areas  of  the  countr}^ 
is  at  the  rate  of  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  week. 
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While  wages  are  higher  in  Scotland  than  in  England  the  average  yield 
per  acre  is  also  uniformly  higher,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table  which 
gives  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  ten  years  1902-1911. 


Average  >-ield  per  acre 


Scotland 


England 


Wales 


Wheat Bushels 

Barley » 

Oats » 

Beans » 

Potatoes tons 

Turnips  and  swedes » 

Hay  from  rye  grass,  etc cwts. 

Hay  from  permanent  grass  ....  • 


3964 
35-65 
37-31 
35-61 
6.41 
16.27 
32.04 
29.11 


31-83 

27.17 

33-43 

31-24 

42.27 

35-27 

30.18 

27.12 

6.09 

5-15 

13-31 

15-50 

30.12 

25.20 

24.32 

19.86 

Thus  we  see  that  the  countr\'  which  pays  the  highest  wages  has  also  the 
be.st  results. 

x\s  in  England,  there  is  a  movement  in  Scotland  for  shortening  the 
length  of  the  working  daj^  which  at  present  lasts  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 
or  tmtil  dusk  in  winter,  with  about  3  hours  extra  in  the  case  of  horse  and 
cattle-men.  There  is  also  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  farm -servants  to 
secure  the  weekly  half -holiday  which  may  now  be  said  to  be  universal  for 
industrial  workers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  farm-serv^ants  are  housed  on  the  farm,  cottages  for  the  married 
men  forming  part  of  the  equipment  pro\'ided  by  the  landowner.  Unmarried 
men  are  usually  lodged  in  outhouses  attached  to  the  farms,  where  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  overcrowding  and  discomfort,  which  is  tmdoubtedly 
a  contributor^'  cause  to  the  increase  of  emigration. 


§  II.  Development. 


As  a  result  of  its  enquiries  the  Report  concludes  that  in  most  of  the 
counties  of  Scotland  there  is  verj'  much  under-development  of  the  land, 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  great  possibilities  of  sound  develop- 
ment on  a  commercial  and  economic  basis.  There  is  in  Scotland  as  highly 
developed  land  and  as  high-grade  stock  as  anjnivhere  in  the  world,  but  it  is 
by  largely  increasing  the  productivity  of  the  less  well-managed  lands 
that  the  prospect  of  largely  increased  and  certain  rewards  is  assured. 


i 
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This  increased  productivity  implies  the  application  of  increased  capital 
to  the  soil,  and  with  so  many  proprietors  quite  unable  to  assist  in  this,  the 
case  for  full  legal  security  for  tenants  is  overwhelmingly  strong  and  is  a 
first  condition  of  successful  development.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that 'a 
great  rural  industry  pursued  vigorously  in  other  countries,  the  reclamation 
of  waste  land,  is  almost  a  lost  industry  in  Scotland. 

The  claims  for  development  are  all  the  more  pressing  as  statistics 
clearly  show  that  throughout  the  world  the  supplies  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce are  not  at  present  keeping  pace  with  the  ever-growing  demand,  and 
the  prices  of  the  principal  food  stuffs  show  substantial  increases.  Moreover, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  nation,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  to 
secure  a  larger  agricultural  productivity  within  its  own  borders. 

Many  authorities  consider  the  development  of  co-operative  methods 
essential  to  the  success  of  a  polic}''  of  small  holders.  In  comparison  with 
its  development  on  the  continent  and  in  Ireland,  agricultural  organisation 
has  made  little  headway  in  Scotland.  The  careful  grading  of  goods  is  also 
a  most  important  consideration,  as  is  likewise  the  regularity  of  supply  ; 
and  beyond  what  can  be  achieved  by  co-operative  action  by  small  holders, 
is  the  qiiestion  of  improved  railway  and  transit  facilities. 

The  establishment  of  credit  banks  to  assist  the  small  holder  seems 
necessary  in  view  of  the  demands  of  intensive  cultivation  and  the  need  for 
an  increase  in  the  capital  invested  in  the  soil,  but  beyond  pointing  out 
the  need  for  land-banks,  no  definite  suggestions  on  this  head  are  made  in 
the  Report. 

Sources  of  national  wealth  which  have  been  allowed  to  run  waste  in 
Scotland  are  its  abundant  resourc&s  in  water-power.  This  is  due  in  the  first 
place  to  the  concentration  of  industries  near  the  great  coal-beds  in  the 
south  of  the  country,  but  also,  in  part,  to  the  difiiculty  in  obtaining  access 
to  land  for  the  purpose  of  small  industries.  The  proprietors  are  unwilling 
to  depreciate  the  present  value  of  the  land  as  a  sporting  preserve  by 
allowing  small  industries  and  small  centres  of  population  to  grow  up.  There 
should  be  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  court  against  such  unreasonable  refusal 
on  the  part  of  a  landowner.  Just  as  the  Land  Court  has  already  been  given 
power  to  override  the  landlord's  refusal  to  make  land  available  in  certain 
cases  for  agriculture,  so  equal  power  should  be  given  as  regards  the  refusal 
of  facilities  for  access  to  land  in  the  case  of  other  industries. 


§12.  Afforestation. 


Of  the  undeveloped  resources  of  Scotland  afforestation  is  one  of  the 
greatest.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Coast  Erosion  and  Afforestation 
estimated  that  6  million  acres  of  land  in  Scotland  were  suitable  for  this 
purpose.  The  United  Kingdom  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  foreign 
supplies  for  its  timber,  yet  few  countries  in  Europe  are  better  suited  to 
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afforestation.    Onl^^  4.6  %  of  Scotland  is  devoted  to  forests  as  compared 
with  25.9  %  in  Germany  and  32.6  %  in  Austria. 

As  already  stated,  game  preser1?ation  has  had  a  deleterious  effect  on 
the  development  of  woods.  The  Report  points  out  that  the  afforestation 
of  moorland  and  rough  highlands  would  be  of  essential  assistance  to  small 
holders,  as  it  would  provide  an  industry'  subsidiary  to  the  principal  one  of 
cultivation  of  the  land,  affording  remunerative  work  for  the  farmer  at  the 
time  when  his  labour  is  not  demanded  by  the  farm.  When  developed  as  a 
subsidiary  industry,  afforestation  affords  assistance  to  the  development 
of  a  more  economically  successful  small  holdings  policy  and  favours  a  more 
prosperous  condition  of  the  whole  rural  community.  The  Report  expresses 
the  opinion  that  it  is  no  more  necessar\-  for  the  State  to  purchase  large  areas 
for  the  furtherance  of  afforestation  than  for  the  furtherance  of  agricultural 
holdings,  Land  suited  for  this  purpose  should  be  rented  with  security  of 
tenure  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Small  Landholders  Act 
of  1911. 


§  13.  Agricultural  education. 

The  last  few  pages  of  the  Report  touch  on  agricultural  education. 
The  two  central  requirements  in  this  direction  are  a  stronger  rural  bias 
for  elementary  education  in  rural  districts,  and  a  means  of  bringing  into 
actual  application  the  latest  developments  and  improvements  in  ever>' 
branch  of  agriculture.  For  this  purpose,  a  further  extension  of  demon- 
stration and  advisory  work  in  the  country  districts  would  seem  essential. 
Winter  schools  in  suitable  districts  might  be  further  developed,  as  well  as 
the  deliverv'  of  lectures  by  experts. 

Under  the  Small  Landholders  (Scotland)  Act,  1911,  agricultural  train- 
ing is  placed  under  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland,  which  has  taken 
agricultural  instruction  outside  the  walls  of  the  college  to  the  rural  commun- 
ity by  means  of  county  lecturers  and  organisers,  assisted  by  expert 
demonstrators  in  such  subjects  as  butter  and  cheesemaking,  poultry- 
keeping,  bee-keeping,  rural  household  economy,  and  other  industries 
connected  with  farm  life.  To-day  every  county  in  Scotland  is  reached  by 
this  machinery. 

With  the  assistance  of  grants  from  the  Development  Commission  fur- 
ther work  is  being  done  to  promote  the  improvement  of  stock,  the  testing  of 
seeds,  and  the  use  of  scientific  manures.  In  the  elementary"  schools  encour- 
agement is  given  to  school  gardening. 

§    14.  Principal  recommendation.s. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of  its  Enquiry,  the  Land  G^mmittee 
makes  a  series  of  recommendations  of  which  the  following  are  the  most 
important. 
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1.  Protection  against  arbitrary  eviction  and  arbitrary  renting 
by  the  landowner  should  be  given  to  all  farmers.  Failing  agreement  as  to 
terms  of  renewal  at  the  end  of  his  lease,  the  farmer  should  have  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  I^and  Court,  which  should  have  power  to  determine  the  period 
of  the  renewal  of  the  lease  and  the  rent,  subject  always  to  the  performance 
by  the  farmers  of  their  duties  towards  the  land  and  to  the  power  to  take 
the  land  for  small  holdings  or  for  purposes  of  greater  utility ;  compensation 
being  paid  to  the  farmer  in  such  a  case  on  the  basis  of  the  improved  fertility 
and  improved  equipment  of  the  land,  and  for  disturbance.  The  conditions 
of  tenure  required  to  be  observed  by  the  farmer  in  his  duty  to  the  land  should 
be  generally  on  the  lines  of  those  required  of  small  landholders  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Acts  of  1911  and  1886. 

2.  The  schedules  of  compensation  under  the  Agricultural  Hold- 
ings Act  should  be  abolished  and  compensation  to  the  tenant  based  on 
{a)  continuous  good  farming  and  cultivation  which  increase  the  fertility  of 
the  land  ;  (&)  improved  equipment,  compensation  being  assessed  on  the 
value  of  the  improvements  to  an  incoming  tenant. 

3.  The  restrictions  imposed  in  connection  with  the  Ground  Game 
Act  should  be  removed,  and  the  tenant  farmer  entitled  to  kill  and  take 
ground  game  by  himself  and  by  any  person  authorised  by  him. 

4.  The  policy  of  creating  small  holdings  should  be  extended  rapid- 
ly, and  once  an  applicant  is  accepted  as  suitable  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture he  should  be  provided  with  a  holding  as  soon  as  possible. 

5.  It  is  essential  that  access  to  small  holdings  should  be  afford- 
ed to  the  poor  man  of  character  and  energy.  To  ensure  this,  improved 
credit  facilities  should  be  provided.  For  this  purpose  the  money  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  permanent  equipment  of  new 
small  holdings  should  be  increased,  and  such  advances  might  be  made  from 
a  special  fund  created  by  the  issue  of  a  lyand  Stock,  instead  of  being  pro- 
vided out  of  revenue.  There  should  also  be  provision  of  organised  financial 
facilities  for  small  holders. 

6.  In  creating  new  holdings  the  principles  on  which  compensation 
should  be  paid  to  the  proprietors  are  :  {a)  Where  the  normal  value  of  the 
land  for  agricultural  or  pastoral  purposes  is  not  diminished  by  the  com- 
pulsory creation  of  new  small  holdings  no  compensation  should  be  paid  to 
the  proprietor  in  respect  to  their  creation,  {b)  No  compensation  should  in 
any  case  be  paid  for  loss  of  sporting  value  through  the  constitution  of  such 
holdings,  (c)  No  compensation  should  be  paid  for  loss  of  control  over  the 
land  or  over  tenants,  or  loss  of  "social  value"  of  an  estate  through  the  crea- 
tion ot  small  holdings,  {d)  The  compensation  to  be  paid,  failing  agreement, 
should  be  determined  in  all  cases  by  the  I^and  Court. 

7.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  should  have  power  to  require  land- 
owners to  fill  in  a  form  showing  when  leases  of  farms  expire  and  whether 
the  sitting  tenant  is  an  applicant  for  renewal.  When  the  Board  is  of  opin- 
ion that  there  is  a  demand  for  small  holdings  in  a  locality,  and  it  is  unable 
to  secure  by  agreement  that  landowners  will  make  the  necessary  land  avail- 
able, it  should  at  once  prepare  a  preliminary  scheme  for  new  small  holdings 
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in  such  locality  in  respect  of  farms  where  the  leases  are  expiring  and  where  the 
sitting  tenant  is  not  applying  for  the  renewal  of  his  lease,  or  where  he  has 
a  number  of  farms.,  or  as  regards  "ied  "  farms.  The  Board  should  apply 
to  the  Land  Court  for  its  approval  of  this  scheme,  and  on  reasonable  cause 
shown  the  Land  Court  would  grant  this  application,  limiting  its  operation 
to  a  period  of  six  months.  Within  such  time  the  proprietor  should  not  be 
allowed  to  let  the  farm  without  the  approval  of  the  Board  or  the  Land  Court 
and  the  Board  should  complete  its  scheme  for  small  holdings  by  the  necess- 
ary negotiation  \s-ith  applicants,  and  failing  agi cement  with  the  proprietor 
to  accept  the  new  tenants  as  small  landholders,  should  be  enabled  to  apply 
to  the  Land  Court  to  have  a  compulsory  order  made. 

8.  Power  should  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  on  lease  for  afforestation  at  a  fair  rent,  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Land  Court,  failing  agreement  between  the  landowner  and  the  Board. 
In  any  such  arrangement  it  would  be  essential  that  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture should  have  absolute  power  to  deal  with  the  land  as  it  thought  fit, 
including  the  power  to  sublet  to  co-operative  associations  or  Utility 
Societies. 


Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remind  the  reader  that  the  statements  made 
and  views  expressed  in  the  foregoing  summary  are  those  of  the  Scottish 
Land  Enquiry  Committee  and  that,  as  the  Committee  consists  entirely  of 
members  of  a  single  political  party,  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  party 
bias.  The  Committee  appears,  however,  to  have  endeavoured  to  make  an 
impartial  survey  of  agricultural  conditions  in  Scotland  and  the  Report  is, 
therefore,  entitled  to  serious  consideration. 
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2.  HOME  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  HIGHI^ANDS 
AND  ISIvANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 


SOURCE   (OFEICIAI.)  : 

Report  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland  on  Home  Industries  in  the  High- 
lands AND  Islands.     Edinburgh,  1914.    Neill  and  Co. 


Introduction. 

In  1911,  Dr.  W.  R.  Scott,  l/ccturer  on  Political  Economy  in  the  Univ-      ; 
ersity  of  St.  Andrews,  was  appointed  to  investigate  and  report  upon  home      i 
industries  in  the  congested  districts  of  Scotland,  and  in  particular  on  the     ^ 
relation  of  these  industries  to  the  life  of  the  people  in  the   Highlands  and 
Islands.     The  investigator  visited  the  Western  Highlands    and  the  Heb- 
rides early  in  191 2,  and  later  on  in  the  same  year  spent  some  time  in  the 
Shetland  and  Orkney  Islands  and  on  the  mainland,  in  Caithness,  Inverness- 
shire,  Ross-shire  and  Sutherlandshire.     In  October,  1913,  he  presented  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland  a  report  which  deals  very  fully  with 
the  Highland  cottage  tweed  industry,  hosiery-making  in   the  Shetlands, 
and  the  kelp  industry  in  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides,  and  refers  more  briefly 
to  a  large  number  of  minor  industries,  including  lace-making,  wicker-work 
and  basket-making,  wood-carving,  straw-plaiting  and  rug-making. 

In  this  article  we  shall  practically  confine  our  attention  to  the  three 
principal  industries  first  mentioned  and  to  the  general  question  of  the  exer-    "f. 
cise  of  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  regard  to  home  industries.     5 
Before  passing  to  any  description  of  the  industries,  however,  it  will  be     | 
well  to  note  briefly  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands.    | 
The  region  includes  the  counties  of  Argyll,  Inverness,  Ross  and  Cromarty,    | 
Sutherland,  Caithness,  Orkney  and  Shetland,  which  together  make  up  nearly    I 
half  the  total  area  of  Scotland.  These  are  the  so-called  "  crofting  counties  " 
in  which  the  land  is  cultivated  by  small  tenant  holders  who  rent  a  small 
piece  of  arable  land  and  enjoy  a  right  of  pasturage  in  the  common  land  of 
the  parish.     Such  a  holder  is  known  in  Scotland  as  a  "  crofter,  "  and  the 
holding  itself  is   the  "  croft.  "     As  the  yield  from  the  holdings  is  small 
at  the  best  of  times  and  infinitesimal  in  bad  seasons,  the  crofter  usually 
supplements  his  income  by  fishing,  or  by  kelp-making,  while  the  women  of 
his   household   v/ork  at  some  home  industry.     The  population   of   these 
seven  counties,  in  1911,  was  335,000,  —  only  7  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  Scotland.     It  has  decreased  constantly  since  1851  when  it  was  at  its 
maximum  of  395,000.    Moreover,  these  counties  include  in  their  great  total 
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area  only  15  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  land  in  Scotland.  The  average 
size  of  a  holding  (exclusive  of  mountain  or  heath  land  used  for  grazing) 
is  24  acres  as  against  85  acres  for  the  rest  of  Scotland. 

Agriculture  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  therefore,  may  be  said  to 
have  a  special  character  of  its  own  which  has  been  recognised  in  and 
emphasised  by  the  special  legislation  applied  to  these  regions  in  a  series  of 
acts,  beginning  with  the  Crofters^  Holdings  Act  of  1886  and  ending  with  the 
Small  lyandholders  (Scotland)  Act  of  191 2.  The  working  of  the  various 
acts  is  described  in  a  recent  article  in  this  Bulletin  (i)  to  which  the  reader 
may  usefully  refer. 

One  point  of  quite  minor  importance  may  conveniently  be  explained 
here,  namely,  the  inclusion  of  kelp-making  in  a  report  dealing  with  home 
industries.  Strictly  speaking  it  is  not  a  home  industry,  since  it  consists  in 
the  burning  of  seaweed  in  the  open  air,  and  the  carting  and  burning  of 
seaweed  is  heavy  work  even  for  the  men  ;  but,  like  home  industries  strictly 
so  called  it  is  supplementary  to  agriculture,  and  it  is  an  important  means 
of  support  in  the  Orkneys  and  several  of  the  Hebrides.  Further,  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  for  which  the  report  was  prepared,  has  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities in  relation  to  "  rural  industries,  "  and  kelp-making  certainh' 
falls  under  this  head. 

The  most  important  home  industry  —  and  in  many  respects  the  most 
typical  —  is  the  making  of  the  well  -known  "Harris"  and  similar  tweeds, 
and  we  shall  describe  this  industry  first. 


§  I.  The  cottage  tweed  industry  in  the  Hebrides. 

Tweed  which  is  either  real  "  Harris  "  or  is  of  the  same  type  is  made  in 
the  islands  of  Harris,  Lewis,  North  Uist  and  South  Uist,  and  to  a  small 
extent  on  the  mainland,  in  the  Western  Highlands.  The  tweed  is  a  very 
distinctive  type  of  cloth,  —  light,  loosely  spun  and  woven,  warm  and  elastic, 
—  admirably  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  golfer  and  the  sports- 
man and,  in  general,  all  those  persons  who  lead  an  active  outdoor-  life  in 
the  country.  The  cloth,  at  its  best,  is  made  entirely  by  hand  ;  but  un- 
fortunately the  term  "Hand-made"  applied  to  cloth  is  more  than  usually 
Tague  in  its  meaning,  and  this  fact  has  been  taken  full  advantage  of  by 
unscrupulous  dealers. 

The  processes  through  which  the  raw  wool  passes  in  the  making  of 
the  tweed  are  washing  and  drying,  teasing,  dyeing,  carding,  spinning, 
weaving,  and  finishing.  In  all  the  processes,  except  the  actual  weaving  of 
the  yarn,  the  great  majority  of  the  workers  are  women.  The  nature  of  the 
dyes  used  is  an  important  matter,  the  harmonious  blending  of  subdued 
natural  colours  being  one  of  the  characteristics  of  real  "  Harris.  "     Most 

(i)  John  M.  Ramsay  :  Small  Holdings  in  Scotland  and  the  Effects  of  Recent  I^egisla- 
tion  Regarding  Them.     Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence,  February,  1914. 
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of  the  colours  are  obtained  from  vegetable  dyes  made  from  lichens, 
ferns,  bracken,  heather  and  other  plants  which  grow  locally;  and  the  fact 
that  certain  plants  are  common  in  one  district  and  rare  in  others  contrib- 
utes to  give  a  distinct  character  to  the  product  of  each  district,  while  t-he 
worker's  skill  in  blending  the  colours  gives,  it  is  claimed,  an  individuality 
to  each  web  of  cloth. 

After  dyeing,  the  wool  is  generally  sent  to  be  machine-carded.  Only 
in  the  case  where  the  worker  is  very  far  from  a  carding  mill  is  this  part  of 
the  work  still  done  by  hand.  The  next  process,  when  the  carded  wool 
has  been  returned  to  the  worker,  is  the  spinning,  which  occupies  most  of 
the  time  required  for  the  making  of  the  cloth.  The  spinning  for  a  web  of 
cloth  (about  40  yards)  will  occupy  a  woman  who  is  an  average  worker 
for  a  full  month  or  more,  working  eight  hours  a  day.  The  temptation  to 
substitute  machine-spun  yarn  for  hand-spun  yarn  is  obvious,  if  tweed 
woven  from  the  former  can  be  sold  to  an  unsuspecting  public  as  "Hand- 
made. "  After  spinning  comes  weaving,  and  here  again  the  woman  who 
is  nominally  making  the  web  sends  the  yarn  to  a  weaver  who  charges  a 
certain  price  per  yard  for  making  it  into  cloth.  Finally,  the  worker,  with 
the  help  of  her  friends,  finishes  the  cloth  by  washing,  stretching  and  drying 
it.  The  finishing,  or  as  it  is  called  the  "  waulking  "  of  the  cloth  is  made  the 
occasion  for  something  in  the  nature  of  a  social  gathering,  the  "waulking 
party  "  of  women  being  joined,  in  the  evening  when  the  work  is  over,  by 
the  men,  and  becoming  a  dancing  party. 

Having  made  the  cloth,  the  next  concern  of  the  worker  is  to  find  a 
market  for  it ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  organisation  of  the 
industry.  Harris  tweed-making  had  its  beginning  in  the  attempts  to 
provide  employment  during  a  period  of  acute  distress  in  the  Highlands 
which  lasted  from  1836  till  about  1850,  and  to  some  extent  the  organ- 
isation of  it  is  regarded  as  a  social  and  not  as  a  purely  economic  question. 
The  worker  may  dispose  of  the  web  to  a  local  merchant  or  may  sell  it  through 
one  of  two  voluntary  associations  which  exist,  —  the  "  Scottish  Home 
Industries  Association"  and  the  "Crofters'  Agency",  —  both  of  which 
work  so  as  to  pay  the  workers  as  high  a  price  as  possible  for  their  cloth, 
leaving  either  no  profit  at  all  or  only  a  very  small  profit  for  the  capital 
employed.  The  Associations  either  sell  the  cloth  wholesale  or  sell  it  retail 
at  exhibitions  and  in  the  shops  owned  by  the  "Scottish  Home  Indust- 
ries Association  "  in  Ivondon  and  Edinburgh.  The  average  price  paid, 
in  1911,  to  raakers  of  the  tweed  was  3s.  per  yard,  and  the  cloth  sold  retail 
at  4s.  6d.  per  yard.  The  margin  of  profit  seems  high  ;  but  the  expense 
of  maintaining  a  selling  agency  is  heavy,  and  the  associations  have  to  bear 
a  double  risk  of  bad  debts  :  workers  to  whom  they  have  advanced  mat- 
erial may  not  deliver  the  tweed,  and  some  of  the  customers  to  whom  they 
sell  may  not  pay. 

In  addition  to  the  two  associations  mentioned,  which  are  concerned 
with  tweed-making  in  the  Islands,  there  exist  a  large  number  of  smaller 
organisations  known  as  Home  Industries  Societies  which  aim  at  develop- 
ing  tweed    and   hosiery-making   and  other  industries  on  the  mainland. 
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Some  of  the  latter  societies  are  very  small  and  as  a  rule  they  have  practically 
no  capital  at  their  disposal,  so  that  their  operations  are  hampered  through 
their  inability  to  pay  cash  to  the  workers  as  soon  as  the  goods  are  finished. 
In  1909,  the  "  Co-operative  Council  of  Highland  Home  Industries  "  was 
formed  to  represent  and  assist  the  various  societies,  including  also  the 
"  Crofters' Agenc>  "  and  the  "  Scottish  Home  Industries  Association." 

Two  questions  of  interest  aris(  in  connection  with  any  home  industry. 
What  are  the  real  earnings  of  labom  ?  and,  what  effect  has  the  pursuit  of 
the  industry  upon  the  health  of  the  worker  ?  In  the  case  of  the  cottage 
tweed  industry  a  number  of  considerations  must  be  borne  in  mind.  In  the 
first  place  the  women,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  workers,  when  they  are 
teasing,  dyeing,  spinning,  etc.  are  utilising  time  which  they  could  not  other- 
wise occupy  usefully.  The  land  in  most  cases  does  not  give  fvdl  employment 
to  those  who  live  on  it,  and  the  women  cannot  spend  the  whole  day  over 
their  household  duties.  Xor  do  they  work  without  interruption.  They 
have  duties  which  must  be  attended  to  both  in  the  house  and  out  of  doors, 
so  that  they  seldom  have  time  to  feel  that  the  work  is  irksome  or  mono- 
tonous. As  a  rule  they  are  working  ia  healthy  and  pleasant  surroundings, 
and  such  operations  as  the  dyeing,  washing  and  drying  of  the  cloth  are 
performed  in  the  open  air.  Further,  the  worker  sets  her  own  rate  of  speed 
in  working,  and  altogether  the  conditions  imder  which  tweed  is  made  in 
Highland  homes  are  very  different  from  those  which  usually  prevail 
in  factories.  The  nominal  earnings  of  workers  in  Harris,  for  all  processes 
except  weaving,  are  about  los.  a  week.  WTiere  the  wool  used  comes  from 
the  croft  the  worker  has  an  advantage  over  those  who  buy  the  wool,  and 
she  may  earn  us.  6d.  a  week.  In  factory  work  —  e.g.,  in  a  Dundee 
jute  factory  —  the  same  woman  might  earn  about  25  per  cent,  more  in 
wages,  but  she  would  also  spend  more. 

Tweed-making  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  winter  when,  tmder  any  circum- 
stances, the  workers  would  be  compelled  to  remain  indoors  a  large  part 
of  the  time.  The  workers  can  often  work  together  and  gossip  as  they 
work,  and  it  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  finishing  of  the  web  is 
made  the  occasion  for  a  gathering  together  of  relatives  and  friends  to  pass 
a  social  evening.  As  things  are,  life  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  would 
undoubtedly,  for  a  great  many  people,  be  poorer  and  more  drear\'  without 
the  tweed-making. 

§  2.  Hosiery- MAKING  in  Shetland. 

It  seems  to  be  an  historically  estabhshed  fact  that  the  art  of  knitting 
was  taught  to  the  islanders  in  the  Shetlands  by  Spanish  sailors,  the 
sur%avors  of  a  galleon  belonging  to  the  Armada,  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Fair  Island  in  1588.  Fair  Island  lies  in  the  channel  between  the  Orkneys 
and  the  Shetlands,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  hosiery  knitted  there  still 
bears  traces  in  the  design  of  the  religious  emblems  and  obser^'ances  of 
the  original  instructors. 
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By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  industry  was  apparently 
already  an  important  one,  as  we  learn  from  an  old  record  of  trade  that  in 
the  year  1767,  there  were  exported  from  Shetland  50,000  pairs  of  stockings 
valued  at  £1,250.  At  that  time,  and  until  some  years  later,  the  hosiery 
made  was  sold  chiefly  to  foreign  sailors  who  came  to  the  Islands  to  fish, 
and  the  work  was  unknown  to  the  people  of  the  mainland.  About  1790,  the 
fineness  of  Shetland  wool  first  attracted  general  attention  at  a  time  when  a 
great  impetus  was  being  given  to  the  production  of  wool  throughout  the 
whole  of  Scotland.  According  to  the  report  of  a  Committee  of  the  High- 
land Society  which  made  investigations  in  1790,  the  Shetland  sheep  was 
of  a  breed  quite  distinct  from  the  I^owland  sheep  and  was  supposed  to  have 
come  originally  from  Norway.  At  that  time  the  sheep  were  allowed  to 
run  wild  upon  the  Islands  and  the  wool  was  plucked  from  each  animal 
instead  of  being  shorn  off  in  fleece.  When  the  wool  was  first  shown  in 
Edinburgh  it  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  is  described  as  being 
extremely  fine  in  texture,  falling  in  soft  ringlets  and  of  a  glossy  and  snowy 
appearance,  equal,  at  least,  to  the  best  Spanish. 

By  the  year  1797,  the  value  of  the  annual  production  of  Shetland 
Hosiery  had  increased  to  £17,000.  Stockings  and  shawls  were  the  first 
articles  produced.  Veils,  gloves,  underclothing,  gaiters,  knitted  articles 
for  children's  wear,  cardigans  and  sweaters  were  added  later,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  annual  production  is  valued  at  about  £  30,000  a  year. 

The  organisation  of  the  industry  is  of  the  simplest  type.  In  some 
cases  the  wool  is  both  hand-carded  and  hand-spun  ;  in  others  it  is  sent 
to  the  mainland  to  be  carded  and  spun  by  machinery  ;  and  in  others  again 
it  is  machine-carded  in  Shetland  (where  a  single  small  mill  exists),  and  is 
then  spun  by  hand.  Whether  hand-spun  or  machine-spun  wool  is  used 
depends  upon  the  type  of  garment  which  is  to  be  made.  Some  of  the  best 
workers  prefer  all  their  wool  to  be  hand-carded,  claiming  that  machine - 
carding  ruins  the  finer  fibres  of  the  wool.  With  these  workers  it  is  not  a  case 
of  unreasoning  prejudice,  since  many  of  them  have  given  a  fair  trial  to 
machine -carded  wool ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Shetland  wool  lends  itself 
particularly  well  to  successful  hand-carding.  Shetland  hosiery  (except  that 
made  in  Fair  Island)  is  never  dyed,  but  is  made  in  the  natural  wool  which 
occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  shades,  from  white  to  a  very  dark  brown.  Fair 
Island  hosiery,  on  the  other  hand,  is  dyed  in  bright  colours,  and  it  is  unfort- 
unate that  the  colours  as  a  rule  are  not  particularly  well  blended  and  the 
workers  persist  in  making  articles  which  are  no  longer  in  demand  except 
as  curiosities.  Dr.  Scott  suggests  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  investi- 
gate the  characteristics  of  the  Continental  wool-work  of  the  sixteenth 
century  which  is  without  doubt  the  model  from  which  the  Fair  Island  designs 
have  been  copied.  At  present,  he  says,  the  workers  "  just  fail  to  secure 
rich  and  harmonious  effects.  " 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  any  exact  calculation  as  to  the  earnings  of  the 
workers,  and  this  for  two  reasons  :  the  truck  system  — payment  in  goods 
instead  of  in  cash  —is  still  common;  and  the  workers  keep  no  record  of 
the  hours  they  work.     Those  who  know  the  industry  well  are  of  opinion 
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that  the  women  on  the  carofts  make  from  4s.  to  6s.  a  week  by  knitting  or 
spinning,  so  that  on  a  croft  where  the  wile  and  daughters  knit  industriously 
in  their  spare  time,  their  earnings  represent  an  important  addition  to  the 
family  income.  And  the  "  disutilit)*  "  of  the  labour  involved  is  probably 
very  low,  at  least  in  the  case  of  women  for  whom  hosiery-making  is  purely 
a  spare  time  occupation.  When  spinning  and  knitting  are  practically  the 
sole  means  of  support,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  w  hen  a  woman  has  been  left 
a  widow,  they  naturally  become  monotonous  if  not  laborious  tasks,  and,  as 
long  hours  must  necessarily  be  worked  to  gain  a  H\'ing,  the  disutihty  of 
labour  in  these  cases  is  high.  But  here  social  custom  in  the  Islands  Hght- 
ens  the  burden.  Poor  persons  who  have  to  make  their  li\Tng  b}-  hosiery- 
making  are  in  the  habit  of  making  small  presents  to  people  who  have  wool, 
and  in  return  they  receive  exceptionally  good  value  when  they  come  to  buy. 
It  is  probable  that  there  is  often  a  balance  of  enjojTnent  for  the  workers 
in  the  performance  of  their  tasks.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the  carding  of 
the  wool,  which  Hke  the  finishing  of  the  web  of  cloth  in  the  Hebrides,  is 
made  a  social  function.  As  Dr.  Scott  puts  it :  "  On  the  western  side  of 
the  largest  island  the  function,  known  as  "  a  cairdin,  "  occupies  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  Hf e  of  the  younger  members  of  the  communitj'.  In  fact, 
the  faces  of  the  spinners  always  brighten  when  "  a  cairdin  "  is  mentioned  — 
those  of  the  more  youthful  knitters  with  pleasant  anticipations,  those 
of  the  older  workers  with  kindly  recollections.  " 

The  workers  seU  the  articles  they  make  direct  to  local  merchants, 
who,  since  the  provisions  of  the  Truck  Acts  have  been  enforced,  are  compelled 
to  pay  in  cash.  The  merchants  seU  a  certain  amount  of  hosiery  to  the  sum- 
mer visitors  who  come  to  the  Islands,  but  they  sell  the  bulk  of  it  whole- 
sale to  lyondon  dealers.  There  are  complaints  from  time  to  time  from  the 
dealers  that  garments  are  badl}'  shaped.  This  defect  is  due,  as  a  rule,  to 
carelessness  or  the  lack  of  proper  appliances  in  the  last  stage  of  production, 
—  the  washing,  stretching  and  drying  of  the  knitted  articles.  Defective 
garments  are  returned  to  the  merchant  in  Shetland,  and,  as  he  has  already 
paid  the  worker,  he  has  to  bear  the  loss  himself.  XaturaU}*  he  protects 
himself  by  offering,  in  general,  a  sHghter  lower  price  for  work,  so  that  ulti- 
mately all  the  workers  pay  for  the  carelessness  of  a  few.  The  success  of 
the  whole  industry  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of 
quaUty.  Shetland  wool  is  of  extraordinary  fineness  of  texture  and  well- 
knitted  well-finished  garments  made  from  it  will  always  find  a  market  at 
good  prices.  But  if  the  work  deteriorate  in  quahtj^  it  wiU  not  be  able  for 
long  to  compete  against  machine-made  hosiery  which,  j^ear  by  year,  is 
improving  in  qualitj''  and  finish. 

One  problem  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  success  of  the  industry 
has  still  to  be  solved,  namely,  how  to  prevent  machine-made  goods  from 
being  sold  as  hand-made.  It  is  admitted  that  there  is  often  considerable 
ambiguity  —  to  use  a  mild  term  —  in  connection  with  the  description 
"  Hand-made,  "  and  even  with  respect  to  the  word  "  Shetland,  "  though 
the  firm  that  issued  the  label  "  Warranted  best  qtMlity  -  A  A  Shetland  - 
.4  oz.  full  weight  -  Manufactured  in  Germany"   can  hardly  be  accused  of 
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anything  but  an  astonishing  ingenuousness.  The  difficulty  arises  chiefly  > 
from  the  fact  that  a  garment  is  often  machine-made  as  to  one  process 
and  hand-made  as  to  another,  and  the  only  solution  seems  to  be  the 
one  suggested  by  Dr.  Scott,  namely,  that  the  finished  articles  before 
leaving  Shetland  shall  be  submitted  to  public  inspectors  who,  after 
examination,  shall  affix  to  each  an  appropriate  label  which  shall  be  a 
full  and  accurate  description  of  the  class  to  which  the  article  belongs. 
Thus,  for  a  garment  made  entirely  by  hand,  the  label  might  read:  "  Shet- 
land Hosiery:  Hand-carded,  Hand-spun,  Hand-knitted.  " 

Such  a  system  of  inspection  is  quite  practicable.  Dr.  Scott  suggests 
that  the  inspectors  might  be  officials  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
for  Scotland  and  that  the  system  might  be  made  self-supporting  by  charg- 
ing a  small  fee  for  each  article  inspected.  The  method  proposed  has 
certain  decided  advantages.  It  would  ensure  that  each  worker  received 
full  credit  for  the  hand- work  which  had  entered  into  the  making  of  each 
article,  and  it  would  be  a  reliable  guarantee  to  the  customer  as  to  the 
type  of  article  he  was  buying.  Moreover,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
quite  impartial,  simply  describing  each  article  and  leaving  to  others 
to  pronounce  upon  the  respective  merits  of  hand-made  and  machine- 
made  goods. 


§  3.  The  keIvP  industry. 

Kelp  is  made  from  seaweed,  either  cut  from  the  rocks  with  sickles  or 
thrown  up  on  the  shore  by  the  waves  after  rough  weather.  The  seaweed  is 
collected,  and  after  partial  drying  in  the  sun  is  gradually  burnt  in  kilns' 
which  may  be  specially  constructed,  though  a  kiln  is  often  no  more  than 
a  shallow  hole  dug  in  the  earth.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  seaweed  ; 
has  been  burnt,  the  kelp-makers  stir  the  hot  ashes  with  long  poles  until  a  : 
glutinous  mass  is  formed  of  the  consistency  of  moist  clay.  When  the  whole 
mass  has  been  well  worked  with  the  poles  it  is  covered  up  to  protect  it  from 
rain  and  allowed  to  cool.  When  cold  it  is  of  a  greyish  or  leaden  colour,  and 
in  consistency  and  weight  resembles  coarse  lava.  In  this  form  it  is  export- 
ed, being  valuable  chiefly  for  the  iodine  and  potash  salts  which  it  yields. 

The  industry  was  introduced  into  Orkney  in  1722  and  the  first  cargo 
of  kelp  produced  was  exported  to  Newcastle.  The  crofters  were  strongly 
opposed  to  the  new  industry  and  for  long  refused  to  undertake  the  work, 
serious  rioting  occurring  when  attempts  were  made  to  bring  kelp-makers 
from  a  distance.  The  crofters  affirmed,  as  the  grounds  of  their  opposition, 
that  the  seaweed  was  required  as  manure,  and  that  the  smoke  of  the  burn- 
ing drove  the  fish  away.  It  would  seem  that  neither  complaint  was  well 
founded  :  the  fishing  had  failed  in  the  Orkneys  more  than  twenty  years 
before  kelp-making  was  introduced,  and  the  fact  that  kelp  is  made  in  any 
district  need  not  prevent  the  crofters  from  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of 
suitable  seaweed  as  fertiliser  for  their  land.  From  the  Orkneys,  the  ind- 
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ustry  spread  to  North  Uist  and  other  islands  in  the  Hebrides,  and  though 
at  fiist  the  price  paid  for  the  kelp  was  low,  even  a  low  price  meant  an 
appreciable  and  welcome  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  crofters. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  industry  than  the 
fluctuations  in  the  market  price  of  the  product.  In  the  first  years  the 
price  was  sometimes  less  than  £1  a  ton.  From  1740  to  1760,  the  average 
price  was  £2,  5s.  and  the  price  rose  steadily  to  an  average  of  £9  a  ton 
for  the  years  between  1790  and  1800.  For  a  number  of  years  dviring  the 
war  with  France  the  price  was  as  high  as  £  20  per  ton,  and  the  average  from 
1800  to  1820  was  £10,  IDS.  Prices  began  to  fall  after  1812,  and  by  1840 
they  bad  fallen  as  low  as  from  £  2,  los,  to  £  4  a  ton.  There  w  as  some  improve- 
ment in  price  immediately  after  1840  but  the  industry  as  a  whole  was 
in  a  state  of  depression  from  1840  to  1870  and  in  some  places  kelp-making 
was  abandoned  as  unprofitable.  There  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  a  recov- 
ery of  the  industry  since  that  date,  and  in  more  than  one  way  the  position 
of  labour  in  it  has  improved.  At  one  time  the  whole  of  the  kelp  produced 
in  a  particular  district  was  shipped  in  bulk  and  the  proceeds  were  divided 
on  the  basis  of  the  weight  of  kelp  contributed  ot  the  shipment.  Now  the 
kelp  made  by  each  family  is  kept  distinct,  being  packed  in  bags  and  duly 
labelled,  and  is  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  quality  as  well  as  quantity,  each 
parcel  shipped  being  analysed  at  the  factory.  A  detailed  return  as  to  the 
sale  is  made  in  every  case,  so  that  any  mistake  made  can  be  detected  at  once 
and  corrected,  and  disputes  as  to  the  amounts  due  to  the  workers,  once 
very  common,  now  seldom  occur.  Since  1905  there  has  been  a  large  in- 
crease in  production  and  the  prospects  of  the  industry  are  distinctly  good. 


§   4.    The   position  of  the   board   of  agriculture   for  SCOTLAND 
IN  RELATION  TO  HOME    INDUSTRIES. 

There  are,  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  a  number  of 
home  industries  of  minor  importance  (i),  but  enough  has  already  been  said 
to  show  that  these  industries  play  an  important  part  in  the  economic  life 
of  a  large  number  of  the  people.  In  fact,  where  the  crofter  population  is 
dense,  home  industries  which  enable  the  women-folk  to  add  to  the  family 
income  are  really  necessary  if  the  people  are  to  live  at  all ;  while  it  is  to 
the  extension  of  such  industries  that  attention  may  be  most  hopefully 
directed  in  any  endeavour  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people 
throughout  the  Highlands  and  Islands. 

Nor,  as  Dr.  Scott  points  out  more  than  once,  is  it  from  a  purely  econ- 
omic point  of  view  only  that  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  and   develop 

(i)  Among  those  referred  to  by  Dr.  Scott  in  his  report  are  :  lace-making,  at  Tarbert 
and  New  Pitsligo ;  basket-making  at  Portree,  Kilmuir  and  a  few  other  places  ;  wood-carving 
at  Coimel  and  Tarbert ;  rug-making  in  the  Shetlands ;  and  (upon  a  very  small  scale)  metal- 
work,  violin-making,  straw-plaiting,  pottery  and  the  making  of  sealskin  shoes. 
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home  industries.  Work  at  these  industries  has  a  social  and  educative 
value  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  It  has  repeatedly  been  asserted  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  are  indolent.  Dr.  Scott  is  certain  that 
as  far  as  the  women  are  concerned,  the  charge  is  unfounded,  but  addsj;hat 
it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  men  work  less  steadily 
and  consistently  than  the  women.  The  women,  in  fact,  have  been  trained 
by  the  work  which  they  take  up  in  their  spare  time,  to  habits  of  industry  : 
the  men,  whose  main  occupation  as  small  farmers  leaves  them  with  much 
idle  time  on  their  hands,  have  not  the  resource  of  the  home  industries, 
and  never  acquire  the  same  powers  of  steady  application  which  the  women 
acquire  while  they  are  still  young.  The  remedy  is  in  the  introduction  of 
home  industries  suitable  to  male  workers,  or  the  extension  of  rural  industries 
such  as  kelp-making. 

Dr.  Scott  suggests  another  reason  why  home  industries  and  industries 
supplementary  to  agriculture  should  be  encouraged  in  the  Highlands.  The 
Celtic  temperament,  he  thinks,  is  one  which  requires  change  of  occupation. 
"  It  seems  ",  he  says,  "  to  want  that  inertia  which  starts  slowl>  but  con- 
tinues long  :  rather  it  begins  quickly ;  and,  while  for  a  short  period  it  can 
work  long  hours  most  intensely,  a  time  comes  before  long  when  a  change  of 
occupation,  is  needed.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  specialisation  need  not 
be  expected  to  occupy  a  large  place  in  Highland  labour  economy."  The 
inference  w  hich  we  are  left  to  draw  is  that  in  the  Highland  labour  economy 
there  is  place  for  a  number  of  industries  which  will  provide  part-time 
occupation,  especially  for  the  men. 

The  experience  of  other  countries,  —  Ireland  is  an  example  near  at 
hand,  —  shows  that  home  and  rural  industries  can  best  be  built  up  upon 
the  foundation  of  a  good  system  of  technical  instruction.  The  success  of 
most  home  industries  depends  upon  keeping  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  work- 
ers at  a  high  level.  The  product  of  the  home  industry  must  be  something 
with  Vv'hich  the  factory  product  can  never  quite  compete  ;  and  one  of  the 
dangers  which  constantly  threatens  the  permanence  of  a  home  industry 
is  that  those  who  direct  the  fortunes  of  the  industry,  misconceiving  the 
true  interests  of  all  concerned,  may  attempt  to  organise  it  for  compet- 
ition with  the  factory  industry.  In  such  an  event  the  artistic  level  of 
the  work  produced  is  bound  to  fall,  and  inevitably,  with  all  the  advantages 
for  organised  production  which  the  factory  possesses,  the  home  industry 
will  gradually  decline  and  finally  disappear. 

The  few  considerations  which  have  just  been  presented  suggest  to 
some  extent  the  manner  in  which  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland 
can  best  use  its  powers  in  relation  to  home  industries. 

The  Board  has  the  general  duty  of  "promoting  the  interests  of  rural 
industries  in  Scotland  "  ;  and  further,  "  may  undertake  the  collection  and 
preparation  of  statistics  relating  to  agriculture,  forestry  and  other  rural 
industries,  and  make  or  aid  in  making  such  enquiries,  experiments,  and 
research,  and  collect  or  aid  in  collecting  such  information  relating  thereto 
as  they    think    advisable.  "    And    again,    under  the   Small  Ivandholders 
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(Scotland)  Act,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  "  to  promote,  aid,  and  develop 
instruction  in  rural  industries  ". 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  in  Scotland  the  home  industries  at 
which  the  crofting  families  work  depend  ver>-  largely  up  the  crofts  them- 
selves for  their  raw  material.  Hosier>'-making  in  Shetland  owes  its  success 
in  a  very  large  degree  to  the  fineness  of  the  local  wool  ;  the  tweed  industrv* 
calls  for  a  regular  supply  of  wool  of  high  quahty  ;  and  basket -making 
which  is  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  minor  industries,  can  only 
succeed  if  suitable  osiers  can  be  procured  abimdantly  and  at  a  reason- 
able cost. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture,  therefore,  has  it  in  its  power  to  promote 
the  success  of  a  number  of  industries  by  promoting  agriculture  in  general, 
and,  in  particular,  by  encouraging  sheep-breeding  and  taking  steps  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  wool  produced.  A  large  part  of  the  wool  used  for 
tweed-making  in  the  Hebrides  has  to  be  imported,  as  the  local  supph-  is 
insufficient  ;  and  moreover,  the  wool  produced  on  the  crofts  is  not  good 
enough  for  the  best  Harris  tweeds.  There  has,  without  doubt,  been  a  steady 
deterioration  in  the  quahty  of  the  sheep  bred  in  the  Hebrides,  and  Shetland 
wool  shows  signs  of  very  similar  deterioration.  To  this  side  of  the  problem 
the  Board  is  already  devoting  serious  attention,  and  steady  progress  is 
being  made.  All  the  acti\'ities  of  the  Board  in  this  direction  may  be  expected 
to  react  upon  home  industries  providing  them  -with  better  raw  materials  and 
with  a  more  abundant  supply. 

But  the  provision  of  raw  materials  is  not  sufficient.  It  does  not  solve 
the  problem  of  starting  new  industries  or  of  raising  the  level  of  the  work 
done  in  existing  industries.  Organised  technical  instruction  is  needed  if 
either  of  these  objects  is  to  be  achieved. 

Dr.  Scott  suggests  that  such  instruction  should  be  furnished  in  the 
poorer  districts  in  connection  with  any  industry'  which  it  is  proposed 
to  start,  pro\"ided  that  after  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  circumstances 
there  seems  to  be  a  fair  prospect  of  the  industr\'  succeeding.  The  instruct- 
ion provided  should  be  temporary.  After  instruction  for  one  or  two  years 
the  workers  should  be  left  to  themselves  ;  if  they  succeed  by  their  own 
efforts  in  building  up  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  industry  they  might 
receive  a  further  course  of  instruction  after  an  inter\-al  of  some  years. 
In  this  way  new  processes  and  any  new  developments  of  the  industry 
would  be  brought  to  their  notice  and  they  would  be  encouraged  to  make 
further  efforts.  A  second  course  of  instruction  would,  in  fact,  be  a  reward 
for  good  work  done,  and  an  incentive  to  do  still  better. 

With  respect  to  existing  industries,  the  rule  that  instruction  should 
be  temporary  still  holds  good.  The  efforts  of  the  instructor  pro\'ided 
should  in  every  case  be  concentrated  upon  some  particular  problem, 
and  when  the  problem  has  been  satisfactorily  solved  in  one  district  the 
instructor  should  move  on  to  another.  It  has  already  been  proved,  by 
the  experience  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  in  'the  Harris  tweed  in- 
dustry, that  such  instruction  is  capable  of  yielding  excellent  results.  WTien 
the  tweed  made  in  the  Hebrides  first  became  knowTi  to  a  wide  market 
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it  was  inferior  in  two  important  points,  —  in  dyeing  and  in  weaving. 
Instruction  was  provided  by  tbe  Congested  Districts  Board  and  a  great 
development  of  the  trade  resulted.  Faults  which  were  common  in  the  cloth 
twenty  years  ago  are  now  rarely  seen.  There  is  still  room  however  for 
improvement  and  development.  The  weavers,  as  a  rule,  work  well ;  but 
the  range  of  patterns  which  they  produce  is  narrow,  and  much  might  be 
done  to  extend  it.  There  is  also  a  dye  problem  to  be  solved.  New  col- 
ours and  new  shades  have  been  introduced  but,  as  Dr.  Scott  says,  "  there 
is  more  than  a  suspicion  that  many  of  the  new  colours  fade,"  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  research  will  have  to  be  done  in  order  to  deter- 
mine and  make  known  which  colours  are  really  fast. 

The  provision  of  suitable  instruction  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  : 
the  supervision  of  the  instruction,  however,  should  devolve  upon  local 
committees.  In  the  first  place  many  local  committees  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  home  industries  already  exist,  and  it  is  desirable  for  many  reasons 
that  the  services  of  the  voluntary  workers  on  these  committees  should 
be  utilised  as  fully  as  possible.  In  the  second  place,  only  a  local  com- 
mittee, whose  members  are  familiar  with  the  industry  concerned,  is  in 
a  position  to  decide  to  whom  the  instruction  shall  be  given,  when  it  shall 
be  given,  how  far  it  is  fulfilling  its  purpose,  and  the  many  other  questions 
which  are  bound  to  arise.  "  A  local  committee  ",  writes  Dr.  Scott,  "  must 
supply  qualities  of  the  same  kind  as  those  found  in  the  board  of  directors 
of  a  well-managed  joint -stock  company,  and  in  addition,  many  of  those  of 
managers  of  departments.  In  all  home  work  it  must  maintain  the  qual- 
ity ;  it  must  also  try  to  impiove  designs  and  to  extend  its  market.  These 
efforts  are  largely  personal,  depending  on  the  disposition  and  opportunities 
of  the  individual  members.  If  the  popular  account  of  the  national  char- 
acter for  shrewdness,  prudence  and  foresight  is  accurate,  Scottish  home 
industries  should  have  a  distinct  advantage  over  those  of  all  other  coun- 
tries in  their  management. " 

In  another  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  future  of  many  of  the  home 
industries  the  Board  of  Agriculture  should  be  prepared  to  furnish  expert 
advice  and  assistance,  namely,  in  the  case  of  proposed  schemes  for  utilis- 
ing small  units  of  mechanical  power.  Throughout  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  there  are  innumerable  small  rivers  and  waterfalls,  each  capable 
of  furnishing  motive  power  to  a  small  mechanical  plant  The  chief  obs- 
tacle to  their  utilisation  is  the  lack  of  mechanical  knowledge  among  the 
people  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  advice  from  an  expert  engineer. 
The  Board  should,  upon  request,  examine  any  proposed  scheme  for  turning 
water  power  to  use  in  driving  simple  machinery ;  and  the  adoption  of 
mechanical  power  might  in  many  cases  lead  to  the  foundation  of  a  new 
industry  or  to  the  extension  of  one  already  established. 

Finally,  Dr.  Scott  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  ex- 
amine the  question  of  co-operative  credit  in  relation  to  home  industries, 
and  to  assist  in  developing  a  system  of  credit  societes,  should  such  a  system 
prove  upon  examination  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  workers.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  co-operative  credit  would  be  of  great  assist- 
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ance  in  developing  certain  home  industries.  The  workers  need  a  certain 
amount  of  capital  before  they  can  begin  work.  The  woman  who  knits 
hosiery  needs  probably  less  than  any  other  worker,  yet  even  she  needs  a 
supply  of  wool ;  and  if  she  cannot  buy  it  herself  she  must  be  indebted  to 
some  person  who  advances  it.  This  person  is  usualh'  the  merchant  who 
buys  the  finished  articles,  so  that  the  worker  finds  herself  continually 
bound  to  work  for  one  employer.  The  dangers  of  such  a  sj^em  are  obv- 
ious, and  have  been  illustrated  over  and  over  again  in  connection  with 
different  industries  in  every  country  in  the  world.  The  worker  should  be 
able  to  buy  such  raw  material  as  is  needed,  freely,  in  the  cheapest  market 
accessible,  and  to  sell  the  finished  product,  with  like  freedom,  to  the  highest 
bidder.  A  credit  society  by  advancing  comparatively  small  amounts 
for  the  purchase  of  material  might  place  the  workers  in  home  industries 
in  a  position  of  something  like  economic  freedom.  It  would  not  be  nec- 
essary to  form  credit  societies  specially  for  workers  in  home  industries. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  better  if  a  single  society  in  each  locality  undertook 
to  provide  credit  to  the  crofters  for  agriculture  and  to  the  crofters'  wives 
and  daughters  for  spinning,  wea\'ing,  knitting,  etc.  One  of  the  difficulties 
in  conducting  a  purely  agricultural  credit  society  lies  precisely  in  the  fact 
that  the  funds  of  the  society  are  all  required  by  borrowers  about  the  same 
time,  and  are  in  the  same  -way  repaid  about  the  same  time.  The  crofter 
for  his  farming  operations  would  usually  require  a  loan  in  the  spring,  which 
he  would  repay  before  the  end  of  the  year  ;  and  an  agricultural  credit 
society  would  be  likelj'  to  have  a  ver^-  large  part  of  its  small  capital  lying 
idle  during  the  winter.  But  it  would  be  towards  the  beginning  of  winter 
that  the  women  would  require  advances  to  enable  them  to  work  at  their 
customary  home  occupation,  and  thus  the  funds  of  the  society  might  find 
profitable  employment  all  the  year  round. 


We  shall  conclude  b}''  reproducing  the  figures  relating  to  home  industries 
in  1911  which  are  presented  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  to  the  report.  The 
figures  are  as  follows,  the  amounts  shown  l^eing  the  value  of  the  products 
which  found  their  way  to  the  open  market  : 


i 
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Statistics  of  certain  rural  industries. 

Harris  tweed    (including  tweed  made   in   Lewis,   North  Uist, 

South  Uist,  St.  Kilda,  Skye,  Islay,   Orkney  and  Shetland)        £  83,399 
Sales  of  twenty-four  Home  Industries  Associations  on  the  main- 
land.    These  sales  consist  chiefly  of  tweed 6,292 

Shetland  hosiery 30,390 

Lace  made  at  Tarbert 150 

Straw  and  basket-work 994 


£  121,225 


It  will  be  noted  that  kelp  is  not  included  in  the  above  list.  No  figures 
are  furnished  in  the  report  as  to  the  total  value  of  the  kelp  produced  in 
Scotland  in  recent  years,  and  we  know  only  that,  in  191 1,  good  prices 
were  being  obtained,  the  output  was  increasing,  and  the  situation  of  the 
industry  was  stronger  than  it  had  been  for  many  years  previously. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFOILMATIOX  RELATING  TO  AGRICLXTURAL 
ECONOMY  IN  GENERAL  IN  VARIOUS  COL'NTRIES. 


BRAZIL. 

Federal  agriculturai.  colonies  in  1913.  —  According  to  the  Re- 
port presented  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  in  July,  1914,  by  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  the  agricultural  colonies  belonging  to  the  Federal 
Government  were  fourteen  in  number  at  the  end  of  1913  and  were 
established  in  the  States  of  Espirito  Santo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Minas  Geraes, 
Sao  Paulo,  Parana  and  Santa  Catharina. 

These  colonies  covered  an  area  of  4,060  square  kilometres  and  had 
a  population  of  5,810  families,  consisting  of  29,316  persons,  of  original 
nationalitv  as  follows : 


Original 
Nationality 

German 

Austrian 

Belgian 

French 

Spanish 

Dutch        

Italian 

Japanese 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Swedish 

Swiss 

Miscellaneous 

Brazilian 

Total 5,810 


Individual 

Families 

Members 

1,041 

5.234 

I.9I4 

9'i5i 

2 

13 

26 

125 

73 

387 

54 

313 

120 

739 

29 

170 

102 

549 

1.283 

5.034 

2 

4 

24 

131 

6 

40 

1. 134 

6,426 

29,316 


CHINA. 


The  reform  of  the  land  tax  in  china.  —  As  China  can  no  longer 
borrow  abroad  on  account  of  the  war,  she  has  been  trying  to  find  in 
her  own  country  the  mone>  she  requires.     She  has  thus  been  led  to  discover 
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resources  unsuspected  by  her.  The  home  loan  of  sixteen  million  dollars 
was  subscribed  to  the  amount  of  twenty  five  million,  which  suggested  to  the 
Government  the  idea,  not  yet  however  put  into  execution,  of  a  new  appeal 
to  Chinese  "  capitalists".  The  new  taxes  decided  on  a  year  ago  have  to  a 
large  extent  given  the  results  expected  of  them.  But  it  is  above  all  the 
taxes  reorganized  by  foreigners  that  contribute  to  fill  the  Treasury :  the  mari- 
time customs  dues  and  the  tax  on  salt.  The  gains  obtained  through  these 
two  branches  of  national  revenue  have  reminded  the  Government  that 
Sir  Robert  Hart  formerly  suggested  a  reform  of  infinitely  greater  importance 
than  that  of  the  maritime  customs,  with  which  his  name  remains  associated  : 
the  reform  of  the  land  tax.  In  an  essentially  agricultural  country  like 
China,  with  such  extensive  areas  of  fertile  land,  the  land  tax  ought  to  be  by 
far  the  most  remunerative.  Now  it  scarcely  brings  in  more  than  50,000,000 
taels,  (i)  whilst  Sir  Robert  estimated  the  amount  that  could  be  exacted 
without  oppression  of  the  taxpayers  at  400,000,000  taels. 

But  if  the  reform  appears  highly  desirable,  it  unfortunately  presents 
serious  difficulties.  The  first  is  that  an  edict  of  1713  definitely  fixed  the 
rate  for  the  land  tax,  guaranteeing  the  population  for  ever  against  its  in- 
crease. The  last  ]\Ianchus  did  not  feel  themselves  strong  enough  to  touch 
a  matter  thus  settled  for  ever.  The  Government,  doubtless,  does  not  con- 
sider itself  bound  by  the  edict  of  1713,  but  prudence  must  advise  the  Re- 
public to  avoid  an  increase  of  taxation  against  which  the  ^Monarchy  has 
guaranteed  the  people.  It  is  true  that,  if  the  amount  of  the  land  tax  as 
shown  in  the  statements  of  revenue  does  not  exceed  the  figure  fixed  in  1713, 
still  a  large  number  of  additional  taxes  have  been  for  a  long  time  success- 
ively accumulating  by  the  side  of  the  land  tax,  the  rate  of  the  principal  tax 
not  being  thereby  raised  as  these  others  only  accompany  it.  Such  are 
among  many  others  the  charge  for  collection,  the  tax  on  exchange  of  the  local 
token  coins  for  taels  and  last  of  all  the  surcharge,  which  is  only  a  second 
land  tax,  increasing  several  times,  in  certain  provinces,  that  established  in 
1713.  Taking  into  consideration  all  these  additions  and  the  subterfuges 
resorted  to  during  the  course  of  the  land  tax  from  the  purse  of  the  tax  payer 
to  the  public  Treasury,  Mr.  Morse  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Honan, 
where  the  land  tax  yields  officially  8,500,000  taels,  really  pays  more  than 
28,000,000,  taels.  An  investigation  made  by  Parker  in  Szechwan  shows 
that  the  accessory  taxes  accompanying  the  land  tax  in  that  province  in- 
crease its  amount  tenfold. 

It  is  therefore  certain  that  the  Government  must  be  able  to  increase 
the  yield  of  the  tax  without  increasing  the  burden.  Much  rather,  according 
to  the  Hong  Kong  Daily  Press,  if  it  succeeded  in  collecting  the  whole  of 
the  land  tax,  would  it  diminish  it  considerably.  In  any  case  the  Governors 
of  the  provinces  have  been  invited  to  send  delegates  to  a  conference  at 
Pekin  to  prepare  a  complete  plan.  Meanwhile,  by  way  of  experiment, 
the  reform  is  being  attempted  in  two  provinces,  Chehkiang  and  Kiangsu. 


(i)  The  customs  tael  is  worth  on  an  average  3.28  fr. 
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A  land  surv^ey  ofl&ce  has  been  instituted  at  Pekin,  under  the  direction 
of  General  Tsao-To  to  revise  the  estimates  made  in  1713,  to  make  a  return 
of  the  land  brought  under  culti\'ation  since  that  date  and  divide  the  farms 
into  several  classes  according  to  their  fertility. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  complete  realisation  of  the  reform  will  take 
seven  years.  The  improvement  it  will  make  in  the  public  finances  will 
then  be  rather  delayed,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  probable  that  the 
receipts  will  remain  far  below  Sir  Robert  Hart's  estimate .  But  the  Govern- 
ment can  not  be  too  much  praised  for  its  initiative. 

(Summarised  from  the  Reinte  Indo-Chinoise  of  March- April,  19 15). 


FRA^XE. 


Utilisation  of  prisoners  of  war  for  agricl-xture.  —  In  reply  to  a 
question  put  by  the  Deputy,  ^M.  Girod,  the  ^linister  of  War  laid  down  the 
following  conditions  for  the  emplo\Tnent  of  prisoners  of  war  in  agricultural 
work.  The  farmer  must  feed  and  lodge  the  prisoners;  he  must  further  pay  40 
centimes  per  man  per  day  :  that  is  20  centimes  for  clothes  and  articles  of 
personal  use,  and  20  centimes  pocket  money.  The  gangs  will  consist  of  20 
men  and  the  appHcant  will  obtain  them  through  the  departments,  com- 
munes and  syndicates. 


SWITZERLAND. 

FlNANCL\L  ASSISTANCE  GRANTED  BY  THE  CANTONS  FOR  THE  ENCOLTi- 
AGEMENT  OF  HORN-ED  CATTLE  nrpRO\-EMENT.  —  The  financial  assistance  the 
Swiss  cantons  give  to  encourage  horned  cattle  improvement  may  be  classi- 
fied as  follows : 

1.  Prizes  to  individuals. 

2.  Subsidies  granted  to  syndicates  and  prizes  to  groups. 

3.  Payment  towards  expenses  of  experts. 

4.  Subsidies  in  connection  with  mountain  pastures. 

5.  Miscellaneous  subsidies  in  connection  with  horned   cattle  im- 
provement. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  expenditure  supported  by  the 
cantons  in  connection  with  horned  cattle  improvement  in  191 2. 


Cantons 


Total 

Expenditure 


Expenditure 

per 

100  head  of  cattle 


Expenditure 

per 
1,000  persons 

engaged 
in  agriculture 


Glarus  .  .  . 
Orisons  .  .  . 
Geneva  .  .  . 
Bale- City  .  . 
Vaud .... 
S.  GaU  .  .  . 
Fribourg  .  . 
Schwyz .  .  . 
Schaffhaiisen 
Neuchatel .  . 
Zug  .  .  .  . 
Zurich  .  .  . 
Appenzell  E. 
Appenzell  I. 
Nidwald  .  . 
Obwald  .  .  . 
Berne.  .  .  . 
Solothurn  .  . 
Valais    .    .    . 

Uri 

Bale-Country 
Thurgau  .  . 
Ticino  .  .  . 
Aargau  .  .  . 
Lucerne     .    . 


16,450 
96,870 
12,625 
2,248 
94,646 
87,164 
70,078 
22,632 

8,514 

15,990 

9,132 

67,985 

12,467 

4,951 

4,425 

6,338 

148,000 

19,089 

25,085 

4,088 

8,969 

26,143 

14,568 

27,003 

34,374 


191.23 
178.40 
171.28 
159-32 
108.98 
103.19 
92.20 

91.53, 

87.47 

78.16 

77.92 

76,98 

75.26 

68.41 

66.33 

66.33 
62.22 

57-27 
49.80 
48.46 
47.46 
45-89 
44.91 
37.68 
36.69 


3,572.98 
2,387.90 
1,446.32 
1,536.56 
1,326.85 
2,050.38 
1,505.47 
1,792.35 
781.31 
1,459.87 
1,852.70 
1,088.56 
2,080.60 
1,988.35 
1,210  — 
1,128.96 

987.43 
801.72 

447.23 
671.37 
669.57 

877-23 
315-15 
470.88 

766.37 


As  we  have  said,  a  large  proportion  of  this  assistance  is  given  to  the 
Cattle  Improvement  and  Mountain  Pasture  Syndicates  in  the  different 
countries. 

In  order  better  to  show  the  increase  in  the  expenditure  of  the  cantons 
since  1880  in  behalf  of  cattle  improvement,  we  add  the  following  table,  premis- 
ing that  the  figures  include  not  only  the  expenditure  in  behalf  of  horned 
cattle  improvement  but  also  that  in  behalf  of  horse,  pig  and  goat  improve- , 
ment. 
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We  shall  now  briefly  consider  the  results  obtained  through  the  action 
of  the  cantons  in  promoting  and  improving  cattle  improvement.  The 
figures  we  publish  are  reproduced  from  the  publication  on  the  Collective 
Exhibits  of  the  Cantonal  Departments  of  Agriculture  at  the  National  Exhibition 
of  Berne. 

Between  1886  and  1911  the  amount  of  Swiss  horned  cattle  had  increased 
by  about  one  fifth.  In  fact,  in  1886  Switzerland  had  1,212,538  head  of 
horned  cattle,  which  had  increased  in  1 911  to  1,443,438  head.  There  was 
thus  an  increase  of  230,945  head  or  19.05  %. 

The  Canton  now  possessing  the  largest  number  of  head  is  Berne, 
(316,868).  Then  come  Lucerne  (113,034),  Zurich  (111,034),  Vaud  (108,210) 
S.  Gall  (106,513),  Fribourg  (101,796)  etc.. 

The  canton  that  shows  the  largest  increase  per  cent  for  the  period  1886- 
1911,  is  Thurgau  with  42.12  %;  then  come  Ivucerne  (31.7%),  Fribourg 
(31.17  %)  and  Bale-Country  (30.23  %).  We  find  the  average  increase  for 
the  whole  of  Switzerland  (19.05  %)  was  exceeded  also  in  the  cantons  of 
Zug,  Obwald,  Zurich,  Aargau,  Appenzell  I.,  Berne  and  S.  Gall.  The 
cantons  in  which  there  was  an  increase  below  the  average  for  all  Switzer- 
land were  Schaffhausen,  Vaud,  Geneva,  Neuchatel,  Nidwald,  Schwyz, 
Appenzell  E.,  Grisons  and  Glarus.  Four  cantons  showed  a  decrease,  namely 
Uri,  Valais,  Ticino  and  Bale-City. 

(Summarised  from  a  series  of  articles  published  in  the  Agricoltore  Ticinese 
of  Locarno,  Numbers  of  January  loth.,  February  6th.  and  February 
2ist.,   1915). 
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BRITISH  INDIA. 


MOREIyAND  (W.  H.)  :  The  War  .and  1sdl\x  Wheat.     In  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  444, 
July,  1915,  pp.  94-107. 

The  writer  thinks  that  economists  wiU  look  back  to  the  years  begin- 
ning with  1914  as  an  era  of  great  experiments,  and  that,  of  experiments 
already'  in  progress,  few  are  bolder  and  few  of  greater  interest  than  the 
undertaking  of  the  Indian  Government  to  regulate  the  price  of  food 
throughout  the  vast  area  of  the  Dependency. 

SuperficiaU}',  the  Government  scheme  is  simple.  India  exports 
annuaU}- some  two  milUon  tons  of  wheat ,  about  a  fifth  of  the  total  crop, 
and  by  assuming  control  of  all  export  sales  the  Government  authorities 
are  able  effectively  to  regvdate  the  price  of  wheat  throughout  the  whole  of 
India.  No  private  exports  are  allowed  :  the  Government  will  buy  wheat 
in  quantities  and  at  prices  to  be  determined  b}^  itself,  ^ill  ship  this  wheat 
to  the  London  market  and  will  retain,  for  the  benefit  of  the  countn,-  as  a 
.  whole,  anj'  profits  that  may  be  derived  from  these  gigantic  operations. 
■  ^Ir.  Moreland  is  of  opinion  that  the  Government  scheme  as  an  emer- 
gency measure  is  HkeR  to  prove  successful.  India  sales  for  export  are  in 
the  hands  of  a  small  number  of  important  firms  and  there  was  a  serious 
danger  that,  tempted  by  high  prices  in  the  foreign  markets,  these  firms 
might  push  exports  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  the  people  of  India  with- 
out sufl&cient  food .  This  danger  has  been  avoided  by  effecting  a  comprom- 
ise in  the  price.  The  producers  of  wheat,  hearing  exaggerated  accounts 
of  the  high  prices  ruling  abroad,  had  been  expecting  to  reap  very  high 
profits, — an  expectation  which  the  action  of  Government  will  very  largely 
disappoint ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consumers  of  wheat  who  are  not  also 
producers  ^411  be  guaranteed  sufficient  wheat  for  their  needs  at  reasonable 
prices.  Economic  forces  left  to  themselves  would  have  transferred  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  wealth  from  the  classes  which  consume  and  do  not 
produce  wheat,  into  the  pockets  of  the  producers  of  wheat.  The  action 
of  Government  has  prevented  such  a  transfer,  and  the  scheme,  therefore 
may  have  indirect  results  which  were  not  contemplated  by  the  authorities. 

When  the  need  for  wheat  was  reaUsed  in  India  last  Septeml^er  the 
cultivators  in  some  British  pro\-inces  and  in  some  of  the  Native  States 
were  urged  to  plant  wheat  in  preference  to  other  crops,  such,  for  example,  as 
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oil-seeds.  The  Government  has  now  deprived  wheat  producers  of  a 
part  of  what  they  are  inclined  to  regard  as  their  legitimate  profits,  and  next 
season  cultivators  may  be  discouraged  from  sowing  wheat,  or  at  least 
from  increasing  their  sowings.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  need  for 
wheat  may  be  more  urgent  next  summer  than  this,  and  it  would  be  regret- 
table if  it  were  found  that  the  cultivators  were  disinclined  to  make  any 
special  effort  to  increase  production.  If  the  authorities  succeed  in  their 
immediate  aim  without  seriously  shaking  the  confidence  of  the  peasants 
in  their  ulterior  motives  they  will  have  good  reason  to  congratulate  them- 
selves. 


FRANCE. 


Ci^NET  (A).:  Manttel    des    Habit.'\tions    A    bon  marche  et  de  la  petite  proprietk. 
{Handbook  oj  Cheap  Dwelling  Houses  and  Small  Holdings).  Paris,  librairie  Dalloz,  1914. 

The  collection  of  Dalloz's  Manuels  has  just  been  enriched  by  the  add- 
ition of  an  excellent  volume  on  cheap  dwelling  houses  and  small  holdings. 
Its  author,  M.  A.  Cenet,  was  well  prepared  for  the  task  of  writing  it,  in 
his  capacity  of  Secretary  to  the  Cheap  Dwelling  House  Patronage  Commit- 
tee of  the  arrondissement  of  Lyons  and  Vice-president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Co-operative  Cheap  Dwelling  House  Societies  ;  he  has  had 
eminently  practical  experience. 

The  work  consists  of  two  parts,  of  nearly  equal  length.  In  the  first, 
the  author  has  studied  very  carefully  and  methodically  the  various  organ- 
izations, with  which  the  readers  of  this  Bulletin  are  well  acquainted,  for  pro- 
paganda in  favour  of,  inspection  and  building  of  cheap  dwelling  houses. 
The  second  part  is  a  very  complete  collection  of  forms  for  guidance,  such 
as  could  only  haveb  een  made  by  a  man  of  practical  experience  and  includes 
every  thing  the  builder  of  cheap  dwelling  houses  or  the  founder  of  a  society 
for  the  purpose  requires  to  know  in  the  matter  of  law.  Model  rules,  deeds 
or  contracts,  regulations,  and  book  keeping  forms  pass  before  the  reader's 
eyes  without  wearying  him,  owing  to  most  successful  printing.  M.  Cenet 's 
book  is  a  vade  mecum  for  practical  men. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRKI/AND. 


WINCKWORTH   (C.  Allen)  :  The  Housinc.  of  the  Agricultural  Labourer.  "  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England",  Vol.  75,  1914. 

The  question  with  which  this  article  deals  has  been  much  discussed 
in  recent  years  in  England.  It  has  figured  in  many  of  the  reports  and  other 
pubHcations  relating  to  the  land  question  and,  in  particular,  formed  the 
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subject  of  an  important  chapter  in  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Commit- 
tee on  Buildings  for  Small  Holdings,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
This  Committee  recommended  as-the  minimum  requirements  of  a  labourer's 
cottage  a  li\'ing-room,  a  scullery  and  a  larder  on  the  ground  floor  and  three 
bedrooms  on  the  first  floor.  As  an  alternative,  they  suggested  that  a 
parlour  should  be  provided  in  place  of  one  of  the  bedrooms. 

The  writer  of  the  article  approves  of  the  provision  of  a  parlour,  noting 
the  tendency-  of  labourers'  families  to  use  the  scullery  as  a  living-room  and 
to  treat  the  li\nng  room  as  a  parlour  which  can  be  kept  decently  clean  and  tidy 
and  where  what  they  consider  their  best  things  can  be  kept  as  free  as  possible 
from  wear  and  tear  and  out  of  the  children's  reach.  The  remedy  recommend- 
ed by  the  Departmental  Committee  was  that  the  sculler}-  should  be  made 
too  small  for  use  as  a  li\Tng-room,  but  Mr.  Winckworth  suggests,  in  pre- 
ference, that  when,  on  account  of  the  extra  cost,  the  prc\nsion  of  three 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  is  out  of  the  question,  the  scullery  and  kitchen 
should  be  combined  in  one  large  room  and  that  a  small  parlour  should  be 
provided  instead  of  a  separate  scuUen.-.  The  desire  for  a  parlour  is  so  strong 
that  it  cannot  be  ignored  and  it  is  better  to  set  aside  a  small  room  for  this 
purpose  than  a  large  one. 

Appended  to  the  article  are  plans  for  detached  cottages,  pairs  of  cot- 
tages, and  blocks  of  four  cottages,  designed  according  to  the  writer's  views 
of  the  accomodation  required,  and  the  various  accessories  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  include  are  discussed  at  length. 


RUGGERI  ALFREDO,  gerente  responsabile. 
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Part  I:  Co-operation  and  Association 


UNITED  STATES. 


THE  ORDER  OF  PATRONS  OF  HUSBAKDRY 
("THE  GRANGE"). 


II.  —  GRANGE   WORK  AND  IDEALS 
AND  THE  LATER  PROGRESS  OF  THE  ORDER  (i). 

In  the  June  number  of  Xhp'  Bulletin  we  gave  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  known  popularly  as  the  Grange,  and  traced 
the  somewhat  chequered  history  of  the  Order  from  its  foundation  in  1867 
down  to  the  year  1880.     We  described  how  the  Xation?l  Grange  was  found- 

:  ed  in  Washington  by  a  small  group  of  Government  employees  led  by  Oliver 
Hudson  Kelley,  how  it  achieved  in  a  few  years  an  enormous  popularity, 
which,  as  it  was  based  for  the  most  part  on  an  entire  misconception  of  the 
Order's  ideals  and  aims,  was  largely  unsound,  and  how,  when  the  bubble 
of  popularity  burst  after  a  brief  existence,  the  Order  collapsed,  and  was 
saved  only  because  the  founders  and  a  small  remnant  of  their  followers 
remained  faithful  to  the  original  aims  In  1880  the  fortunes  of  the  Grange 
were  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  many  people  were  under  the  impression  that  the 
Order  has  ceased  to  exist.  Other  organisations,  frankly  political  in  character 
and  appealing,  therefore,   much  more  strongly  to  the  average  American 

;  farmer,  had  taken  its  place  in  the  public  estimation.  The  Grange  in  fact  really 
prepared  the  way  for  a  powerful  poHtical  movement  in  which  the  farmers 

[  played  a  prominent  part.     It  was  inevitable  that  the  Order  should  disappoint 

:  the  hopes  of  those  who  had  planned  to  use  it  as  a  party  organisation,  and 
it  is  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  that  shortly  after  1875,  it  definitely  won 


(i)  The  materia]  for  this  chapter  has  been  collected  in  tlie  main  from  the  National 
Grange  Monthly  and  from  the  Journal  of  Proceedings  of  the  Anmutl  Session  of  the  National 
Grange,  from  1904  to  19 14.  Chapter  I  of  the  article  cm  the  Grange  ("  Origin  and  Early 
History  ")  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  for  June,  pp.  1-16. 
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clear  of  the  maelstrom  of  American  politics.  From  that  time  onwaid  the 
Order  has  confined  itself  to  schemes  of  modest  proportions  connected, 
almost  invariably,  with  some  phase  of  the  lural  betterment  movement.  The 
important  diffeience  is,  that  whereas  the  high-flown  schemes  of  earlier  years 
failed  clamorously,  the  latei  schemes  of  the  Grange  have  been  quietly 
successful  ;  so  that  without  attracting  a  great  deal  of  public  attention  it 
has  really  done  much  for  the  development  of  social  life  in  the  country,  for  the 
extension  of  agricultural  instruction  and  the  promotion  of  education  gener- 
ally, and  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  In  this  chapter  we  wish 
to  pass  in  review  some  of  the  work  accomplished,  or  at  least  attempted,  by 
the  Grange  in  these  various  directions,  beginning  with  some  account  of  the 
influence  of  the  Order  upon  the  social  life  of  the  country  districts. 


§  I.    The  GRANGE  AS  A  SOCIAL  CENTRE. 

There  is  good  reason  for  considering  first  the  social  activity  of  the 
Grange.  Xo  problem,  during  the  last  decade,  has  occupied  more  attention 
in  the  United  States  than  that  of  rural  betterment,  and  students  of  the  prob- 
lem have  been  imanimous  in  paying  tribute  to  the  good  work  accomplished 
by  the  Grange  in  many  districts  in  connection  with  the  provision  of  whole- 
some recreatic  n  and  amusement  for  the  members  of  isolated  or  scattered 
communities.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  people  who  live  in  towns  to  realise 
precisely -vhat  is  meant  by  an  almost  complete  lack  of  opportunities  for  social 
intercourse,  and  those  people  are  not  likely  to  appreciate  at  its  full  value 
the  work  which  the  Grange  has  done  to  provide  such  opportunities.  The 
truest  appreciation  of  the  work  comes,  in  fact,  from  people  who  have  spent 
their  early  life  upon  farms  in  the  open  country,  and  who  know  from  bitter 
experience  the  dreariness  of  the  long  months  of  winter  passed,  by  both  young 
and  old,  practically  without  social  relaxation  of  any  kind  In  towns  where 
innumerable  associations,  societies  and  clubs  exist,  one  more  or  one  less  is 
a  matter  of  but  momentary  interest  and  no  particular  importance ;  but  it 
is  not  so  in  the  country  where,  apart  from  the  Grange,  there  is  too  often 
no  association,  no  organisation  of  any  kind,  which  attempts  to  bring  people 
together  for  mutual  instruction  or  recreation. 

We  have  already  described  the  general  organisation  of  the  Order, 
but  it  will  be  advisable  here  to  examine  a  little  more  closely  the 
composition  and  methods  of  working  of  the  local  units,  known  as 
subordinate  Granges.  The  principal  officers  in  a  subordinate  Grange,  — 
all  elected  by  the  vote  of  the  members,  men  and  women  being  equally 
elegible  for  all  offices,  —  are,  Master,  Overseer,  Lecturer,  Steward,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer.  The  Grange  meets  in  session  probably  once  a  fortnight  or 
even  once  a  week  in  winter,  and  once  a  month  in  summer  when  the  farmers 
have  less  time  to  spare  from  their  work.  Very  often  a  number  of  neighbour- 
ing Granges  combine  and  hold  a  kind  of  joint  session  which  as  a  rule  lasts  a 
full  day  and  is  a  happy  combination  of  business  and  pleasure.     The  morning 
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is  tisually  occupied  with  the  secret  business  of  the  Order,  the  principal 
business  (it  may  be  presumed)  being  the  admission  of  members  to  the  various 
"  Degrees.  "  The  afternoon  session  is  devoted  to  listening  to  addresses 
by  various  speakers,  but  is  enlivened  by  music,  singing  and  recitations, 
and  where  circumstances  permit  there  is  an  evening  entertainment  in  %\hich 
amateur  theatricals  figure  largely,  though  dancing,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
seems  generally  to  be  taboo.  ^lany  of  the  Granges  own  well-built  halls 
in  which  their  meetings  take  place,  and  in  many  cases  these  Grange  halls  are 
admirabh'  equipped  to  serve  as  convenient  social  centres.  The  Grange 
Hall  in  Wilmington,  Mass.,  for  instance,  is  a  building  erected  in  191 1  at  a  cost 
of  six  thousand  dollars,  and  contains  a  main  hall  fitted  with  a  gallen.'  and 
stage  for  meetings  and  entertainments,  two  ante-rooms,  men's  room, 
dining-room,  kitchen,  storeroom  and  furnace-room.  The  main  hall  has 
seating  accomodation  for  425  persons  and  the  whole  building  is  lighted, 
heated  and  ventilated  in  such  a  vay  as  to  make  it  a  most  comfortable  and 
attractive  meeting-place.  And  Wilmington  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional 
case  :  it  is  just  a  tx'pical  instance  of  a  successful  local  Grange,  and  as  time 
goes  on  the  number  of  Grange  halls  throughout  the  country-  is  being  steadily 
ircreased.  It  is  easy  to  realise  how  much  the  possession  of  a  permanent 
building  designed  to  ser^-e  as  headquarters  contributes  to  the  success  of  a 
local  Grange.  Almost  from  time  immemorial  the  meeting  place  for  the  men 
folk  in  the  country'  has  been  the  \Tllage  or  cross-roads  "  store,  "  to  which 
the  men  naturally  drifted  in  the  evenings  and  on  wet  days  in  \\-inter  when 
work  upon  the  fields  was  impossible.  The  store  offered  little  in  the  way  of 
accomodation  and  nothing  in  the  way  of  recreation  or  amusement,  so  that 
upon  the  whole  it  was  apt  to  become  the  resort  of  the  shiftless  and  idle  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  ^Moreover,  it  was  only  the  men  who  met  in  the 
store  ;  the  women  had  no  common  meeting-place,  apart  perhaps  from  the 
country  church  or  chapel.  The  schoolhouse  was  used  on  occasion  for  com- 
munity gatherings,  generally  of  apolitical  character,  but  the  one-room  school- 
house  of  the  type  which  is  common  throughout  America  is  neither  a  comm- 
odious nor  a  cheerful  meeting-place,  and  the  conception  of  the  rural  school 
as  a  social  centre  is,  besides,  comparatively  new.  The  Grange  has  sought 
uninterruptedly  to  develop  the  usefulness  of  the  district  school,  and  we  shall 
have  more  to  say  about  that  part  of  its  work  presently. 

With  a  comfortable  hall  in  its  own  possession  a  local  Grange  is  able  to 
organise  its  activities  and  thus  offer  some  inducement  to  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  community  to  join  its  ranks. 

The  fact  that  women  take  part  in  all  the  work  of  the  Order  on  an  equal- 
ity mth  the  men,  makes  of  every  meeting  of  the  Grange  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  social  function.  At  full  day  meetings  of  county  or  State 
Granges  it  is  geneially  necessar\-  to  provide  one  or  even  two  substantial 
meals  for  the  members  present  and  the  work  of  catering  falls  naturally  upon 
the  women.  A  Grange  hall  usually  boasts  a  well-equipped  kitchen,  and  as 
the  women  bring  the  necessary  supplies  from  their  homes  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  preparing  meals  even  for  a  large  number  of  persons.  In  the  summer 
months  the  Grange  arranges  for  its  meetings  to  take  place  as  far  as  possible 
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out  of  doors.  Where  there  are  a  number  of  subordinate  Granges  in  any 
district  at  a  convenient  driving  distance  from  one  another,  it  is  the  practice 
for  each  Grange  in  turn  to  act  as  host  and  invite  the  members  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Granges  to  visit  its  headquarters.  These  meetings  are  usually 
purely  social  affairs,  such  business  relating  to  the  Order  as  may  be  transacted 
merely  reminding  those  present  that  they  have  a  common  tie  in  their 
membership  of  a  national  organisation  and  serving  each  one  as  a 
plausible  reason  for  spending  a  pleasant  day  in  the  company  of  friends. 
There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  such  meetings  are  helpful  in  giving 
the  farmers  an  opportunity  to  discuss  their  common  problems  and  in  dis- 
seminating information  and  instruction.  The  meetings  are  more  than  just- 
ified by  the  fact  that  they  provide  relaxation  and  give  real  pleasure,  and 
there  would  probably  be  less  preoccupation  on  account  of  the  country-life 
problem  if  they  were  more  common  than  they  are. 

The  social  activities  of  the  Grange,  moreover,  are  not  confined  only 
to  its  own  meetings  or  limited  to  members  of  the  Order.  Every  country 
community  has  its  days  of  public  holiday  and  rejoicing,  whether  they  be 
national  holidays  or  local  festivals,  and  on  such  occasions  the  local  Grange 
is  usually  active  in  organising  the  day's  proceedings  and  providing  entertain- 
ments. Some  of  the  local  festivals  are  organised  with  a  keen  eye  to  business 
and  are  intended  to  attract  public  attention  to  some  special  product  of  the 
district  or  to  the  general  advantages  which  it  offers.  Naturally  there  is  in 
that  case  an  exhibition  of  agricultural  and  other  produce,  and  Grange 
exhibits  are  here  generally  well  to  the  fore. 

The  Grange,  too,  has  in  its  time  been  one  of  the  staunchest  supporters 
of  the  Agricultural  Fair  which  in  many  country  districts  was,  and  is  still, 
one  of  the  great  events  of  the  year.  The  Grange  has  set  its  face  resolutely 
against  some  of  the  features  which  threatened  to  mar  the  Fair  as  a  useful 
institution,  and  in  particular  against  racing  and  its  inevitable  accom- 
paniment, betting.  To  some  extent  also  the  Agricultural  Fair  has  served 
its  purpose  and  been  superseded,  and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  it 
had  certain  questionable  features,  probably  explains  why  the  Grange  is  now 
less  enthusiastic  in  supporting  it.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  big  State 
Fairs  where  the  tendency  is  for  vulgar  side-shows  to  become  the  real  attract- 
ion. The  Grange  still  promotes  and  in  every  way  encourages  the  holding 
of  small  local  or  district  agricultural  exhibitions  which  are  not  open  to  the 
same  objection. 


§  2.    Educational  work  of  the  grange. 

The  members  of  the  Grange  are  pledged  by  the  terms  of  the  Declaration 
of  Purposes  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  by  all  just  means  within 
their  power,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  legitimate  pride  upon  the  part  of  the 
leaders  that  for  nearly  fifty  years  their  Order  has  been  prominent  in  support- 
ing every  movement  which  promised  to  contribute  in  any  way  and  in  any 
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degree  to  the  advancement  of  education.  And  Grange  members  have  taken 
a  broad  view  of  what  constitutes  education.  They  have  done  much  to  secure 
better  teaching  in  rural  schools  -as  well  as  better  school  buildings ;  but  in 
addition  they  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  development 
and  extension  of  technical  instruction  (more  particularly  in  agriciilture), 
in  organising  coxirses  of  lectures,  and  in  establishing  local  Ubraries  and  form- 
ing reading  circles. 

Much  good  educational  work  is  carried  on  within  the  Order  itself,  £s  a 
part  of  the  X-rogramme  of  the  regular  meetings.  One  of  the  most  important 
officers  in  every  Grange  is  the  "  Lecturer  "  whose  duty,  briefly  summarised, 
is  to  arrange  that  something  in  the  way  of  instruction  —  and  if  possible 
instruction  combined  with  amusement  —  shall  be  arranged  for  each  meeting 
of  the  members.  The  Lecturer  has  a  free  hand  and  therefore  a  wide  choice. 
He  usually  succeeds  in  getting  a  competent  person  to  give  a  short  address 
on  some  subject,  relating  either  to  technical  agriculture  or,  like  "  Riiral 
Credit  "  for  instance,  intimately  connected  with  agriculture  as  an  industrj'-. 
Usually  the  Lecturer  himself  is  a  good  speaker  and  a  man  who  keeps  himself 
well-informed  as  to  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  well  posted  upon  the 
questions  of  the  day.  It  is  a  favourite  de\4ce  of  his  to  organise  a  debate  among 
the  members,  who  thus  acqiiire  ideas  and  information  from  one  another 
and,  in  addition,  leain  to  express  their  thoughts  with  some  fluency  and 
point,  —  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
education  of  the  indiWdual.  The  founders  of  the  Grange  were  insistent  in 
urging  members  to  read,  and  in  the  early  days  large  nmnbers  of  tracts  and 
leaflets,  handbooks,  guides  and  manuals  of  parHamentary  practice  were 
distributed  by  the  National  Grange  to  the  subordinate  Granges.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  founders  were  men  of  considerable  educational  attain- 
ments and  much  native  ability,  who  naturally  saw  clearly  how  much  the 
farmers  were  handicapped  by  the  meagre  education  which  was  then  all  they 
usually  possessed.  There  is  now  much  less  need  for  the  leaders  of  the  Nation- 
al Grange  to  insist  on  the  advantages  of  education.  A  fair  education  is 
much  more  easily  obtainable,  and  much  commoner  now,  than  was  the  case 
fifty  years  ago ;  the  farmers  have  access  to  a  sufficiently  large  ntmiber  of 
papers,  periodicals  and  books ;  and  the  educational  acti\-ities  of  the  Order  are 
now  organised  and  directed  rather  by  the  State  Granges,  between  which,  in 
the  matter  of  initiating  schemes  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  their 
members,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  healthy  rivalry.  But  the  National  Grange, 
nevertheless,  continues  to  hold  before  the  members  of  the  Order  the  ideal  of 
constant  self -improvement.  In  the  present  year  (1915)  the  central  body 
has  prepared  and  printed  a  handbook  for  the  use  of  the  Lecturers  of  sub- 
ordinate Granges.  The  handbook  discusses  at  considerable  length  the  part 
which  the  Lecturer  is  intended  to  fill  in  the  Grange  organisation,  and  contains 
a  great  deal  of  material  (in  the  way  of  lists  of  subjects  for  discussion,  model 
programmes,  Usts  of  books,  and  suggestions  for  the  formation  of  a  library-) 
intended  to  assist  the  Lecturers  in  carrying  out  their  duties. 

The  most  recent  development  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Order  is 
of  exceptional  interest.    In  1912,  the  Massachusetts  State  Grange  set  aside 
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a  small  fund  to  be  known  as  the  Educational  Aid  Fund  and  to  be  devoted 
to  making  loans  to  young  members  of  the  Grange  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  continue  their  education  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ordinary  public 
schools.  Loans  were  made  to  14  students  in  1912  to  25  in  1913,  and-to 
34  in  1914,  making  a  total  of  73  j^oung  people  helped,  the  majority  of  whom 
without  such  help  would  probably  never  have  received  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  liberal  education.  Only  a  nominal  rate  of  interest  is  charged  upon 
the  loans,  and  the  students  helped  (who  must  be  well  recommended  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Fund  by  the  officers  of  the  subordinate  Grange  to  which  they 
belong)  are  not  expected  to  begin  repayment  until  they  have  completed  their 
training  and  are  in  receipt  of  a  salary.  The  kind  of  education  which  is 
being  promoted  by  loans  from  the  Educational  Aid  Fund  is  by  no  means 
all  of  the  same  type.  Of  the  students  assisted  in  1914,  eleven  are  attend- 
ing JMassachusetts  Agricultural  College,  eight  are  in  business  colleges,  eight 
are  in  normal  colleges,  four  are  in  universities,  and  tw  o  are  attending  tech- 
nical high  schools.  One,  even,  is  attending  a  school  of  oratory.  The  example 
of  Massachussets  has  already  been  follow  ed  by  Connecticut,  Missouri  and 
California. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Grange  has  consistently  lent  its 
support  to  schemes  for  providing  better  teaching  and  letter  equipment  for 
rural  schools.  In  the  early  days  the  enthusiasm  of  the  members  even  led 
them  to  establish  schools  of  their  own,  and  between  1870  and  1880  Grange 
schools  existed  in  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  Louisiana  and  other  southern 
States,  and  in  ]\Iichigan.  It  was  during  the  seventies,  too,  that  the  Grange 
was  particularly  active  in  securing  the  establishment  of  State  universities 
and  agricultural  colleges.  In  more  than  one  state,  —  in  California  and 
Ohio,  for  example,  —  the  Grange  carried  out  investigations,  proved  that 
agricultural  education  w^as  being  unfairly  neglected  (in  some  cases  funds 
voted  for  agricultural  education  being  diverted  to  other  purposes),  and 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  important  reforms. 


§  3.   Grange  co-operative  enterprises. 

The  original  Grange  Declaration  of  Purposes,  written  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  contained  the  following  clause:  "  For  our  business  interest  we 
desire  to  bring  producers  and  consumers,  farmers  and  manufacturers  into 
the  most  direct  and  friendly  relations  possible.  Hence,  we  must  dispense 
with  a  surplus  of  middlemen,  not  that  we  are  unfriendly  to  them,  but  we  do 
not  need  them.     Their  surplus  and  their  exactions  diminish  our  profits." 

Very  early  in  its  history,  the  Grange  tried  to  bring  farmers  and  manu- 
facturers into  the  most  direct  relations  possible.  Unfortunately  the  direct 
relations  were  not  always  as  friendl}^  as  the  Grange  leaders  had  hoped.  The 
State  Granges  appointed  purchasing  agents  to  deal  directly  with  the  manu- 
facturers; but  the  agents  were  often  untrained  and  occasionally  dishonest, 
so  that  neither  the  Patrons  nor  the  manufactuiers  derived  the  full  benefit 
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of  the  scheme.  Another  device,  employed  ver>-  often  by  the  Grange  in  its 
brief  but  glorious  period  of  w  ide  popularity,  proved  even  less  satisfactory. 
This  was  the  practice  of  buying  from  manufacturers  or  wholesale  dealers 
on  the  basis  of  confidential  price-lists  in  which  the  quoted  prices  were 
appreciably  lower  than  the  current  prices  paid  by  the  public.  Inevitably 
this  method  of  ooing  business  led  to  endless  friction,  as  the  other  buyers 
sooner  or  later  became  informed  as  to  the  existence  of  the  special  price-Hst. 

But  the  Grange  engaged  also  in  much  more  elaborate  forms  of  co-oper- 
ative enterprise  in  the  palmy  days  of  its  prosperity,  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  widespread  failure  of  its  co-operative  schemes  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  sudden  decline  of  the  Order  after  1874.  Apparently 
at  that  time  disaster  made  a  clean  sweep  of  Grange  co-operation  and  the 
co-operative  enterprises  of  the  Order  ^^  hich  exist  at  the  present  da}-  are 
practically  all  of  much  more  recent  origin.  One  writer  (i)  states  that  in  1911 
there  was  still  in  existence  a  wholesale  fiim  —  the  Patrons'  Co-operative 
Corporation  of  Portland,  Maine,  —  which  was  founded  in  1877,  and  a 
small  Grange  store  in  Xorth  Jay,  dating  from  the  70's.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  there  may  be  other  interesting  sur\-ivals  of  early  Grange 
co-operation,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  co-operative  management  has 
beer  continuous  even  in  these  few  cases. 

It  is  diflScult  matter  to  establish  with  any  precision  when  the  Grange 
again  took  up  co-operation  as  an  important  part  of  its  programme  and 
began  actively  to  initiate  coroperative  schemes  relating  for  the  most 
part  to  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  farm  supplies.  The  Grange 
itself  has  apparently  never  attemptea  to  take  a  census  ot  the  co-operative 
enteiprises  promoted  by  its  own  members,  and  such  information  relating 
to  them  as  is  obtainable  is  of  the  vaguest  kind.  The  explanation 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  many  ol  the  existing  enterprises, 
while  really  Grange  scheme^,  are  not  officially  connected  ^ith  the 
Order :  they  are  managed  by  members  for  the  benefit  of  members, 
but  no  Grange  organisation  has  an}-  responsibilit}-  in  connection  w  ith  them. 
This  is  the  lesson  which  the  Grangers  have  learnt  from  the  history  of  Grange 
co-operation  between  1870  and  1880. 

Some  information  as  to  present  day  co-operation  within  the  Grange  is 
contained  in  Ford's  Co-operation  in  Xew  En^iland  and  may  here  be  briefly 
summarised.  In  1908, the  so-called  "  trade  discount  system,  "  under  which 
Grange  members  were  granted  special  discounts  on  their  purchases,  \\  as  in 
use  in  Rhode  Island.  In  that  year  the  Grange  leaders  had  made  anaiige- 
ments  with  seventeen  retail  dealers  in  the  State  and  the  Grange  members 
by  confining  their  purchases  to  these  firms  were  able  to  save  from  5  to  10 
per  cent,  on  implements,  hardware,  paints,  oils,  boots  and  shoes  and  other 
farm  and  household  supplies. 

The  s?me  purchasing  system  was  in  use  in  Connecticut  for  many  years, 
but  it  proved  unsatisfactot}'  and  was  abandored  about  1904.  The  system 
is  used  in  a  modified  form  by  some  of  the  Massachusetts  Granges.     In  the 

(i)  Ford,  J.  :  Co-operation    in  New  England.   (New  York,  191 3)  at    pp    05   and  103. 
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Granges  in  question  the  members  deal  with  certain  selected  firms,  but  pay 
current  prices  and  take  a  receipt  for  each  payment.  These  receipts  are 
handed  to  an  agent  of  the  Grange  and  twice  a  year  the  agent  presents  them 
to  the  respective  firms  and  receives  a  certain  rebate  agreed  upon  beforehand. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  agent  to  prevent  any  abuse  of  the  system  upon  the  part 
either  of  the  Patrons  or  of  the  dealers.  ;•;: 

There  is  really  very  little  which  can  be  described  as  co-operation  in 
any  system  of  discounts  or  rebates  from  ordinary  dealers  to  members  of 
the  Grange.  In  return  for  a  monopoly  in  supplying  a  certain  clientele  the 
dealer  makes  some  reduction  in  prices,  but  the  buyers  have  no  interest  in 
and  no  control  of  any  kind  over  the  business  which  supplies  them. 
'  Grange  efforts,  however,  do  not  stop  at  the  discount  system.  Genuine 
co-operative  purchasing  associations  are  fairly  common  in  Kew  England 
Granges,  —  especially  in  Vermont,  Xew  Hampshire  and  Maine,  where 
industrial  centres  are  remote.  One  such  association  in  Rhode  Island,  organised 
by  the  Middleton  Grange  and  selling  fertilisers  to  non-members  as  well 
as  members,  does  a  very  successful  business  and  is  able  to  effect  a  saving  to 
members  of  $  5  a  ton.  In  a  year  of  good  trade  the  association  buys  and  dis- 
tributes 400  tons  of  fertiliser.  Another  branch  of  co-operative  enterprise 
fairly  well  represented  in  New  England  is  the  co-operative  distributive  store. 
The  largest  Grange  store  is  that  of  Houlton,  Maine,  which  was  founded  in 
1893,  and  in  1910  had  a  membership  of  1,018.  This  store  in  theyeari909-io 
did  a  total  business  of  $  166,857.  ^^  IQH,  there  were  at  least  nine  other 
Grange  co-operative  stores  in  Maine.  The  success  of  some  of  the  local 
co-operative  associations  led  the  MassachasettsState  Grange  to  embark  upon 
a  larger  scheme.  In  October,  1908,  the  State  Grange  began  in  a  tentative 
way  to  act  as  the  central  supply  agency  of  the  local  Grange.  The  first  order 
placed  was  for  465  barrels  of  flour  which  were  supplied  to  47  local  Granges 
at  a  saving  of  just  over  $  1 .00  per  barrel.  The  second  order  was  for  546  tons 
of  grain,  and  the  third  for  30  tons  of  fertilizer.  The  total  saving  to  Grange 
members  on  these  three  transactions  was  $  2,200,  and  this  initial  success 
induced  the  Massachusetts  Patrons  at  the  annual  meeting  of  their  State 
Grange  to  form  the  "  Patrons'  Co-operative  Association  "  with  an  authorised 
capital  of  $25,000  in  five-dollar  shares.  The  Association  was  founded  by 
Grange  members  for  Grange  members  but  it  had  no  legal  connection  wdth  the 
Order,  which,  therefore,  incurred  no  financial  liability  in  connection  with  the 
scheme.  For  a  time  the  Association  seemed  to  be  remarkably  successful, 
and  Connecticut,  Vermont,  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  followed  the  example 
of  Massachusetts  and  formed  State  associations  for  co-operative  purchase. 
Yet  in  1911  the  Massachusetts  Association  was  dissolved,  the  Patrons  after 
failing  properly  to  support  it  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  service  it 
provided.  History  seems  to  have  repeated  itself  quite  unnecessarily  on  this 
occasion,  for  the  reasons  adduced  for  the  failure  of  the  scheme  are  all  very 
familiar.  The  promised  capital  was  not  paid  in  full  ($4,cco  was  subscribed' 
out  of  $25,000  and  it  was  found  impossible  later  to  get  the  shareholders  to 
subscribe  more) ,  the  first  choice  of  manager  was  unfortunate,  and  there  were 
irritating  delays  in  filling  certain  orders.     On  the  dissolution  of  the  Associ-  f 
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ation  the  trade  wluch  it  had  been  doing  was  distributed  among  the 
purchasing  associations  of  neighbouring  State  Granges. 

One  branch  of  co-operation,  —  and  the  one  which,  perhaps,  has  been 
most  successfully  developed  by  the  Grange,  —  has  still  to  be  mentioned, 
namely,  co-operative  fire  insurance.  Farmers'  co-operative  (or  mutual) 
fire  insurance  associations  are  numerous  in  the  states  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  Middle  West,  and  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  fire  insurance 
at  a  low  cost  is  in  some  states  one  of  the  strongest  attractions  which  the 
Grange  has  to  offer.  Grange  fire  insurance  has  been  very  successful  in 
Kansas  where  the  Patrons'  Fire  and  Tornado  Association  does  business 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  State.  The  Association  was  founded  in  1889 
and  so  far  has  proved  continuously  and  increasingly  successful.  In  1907, 
the  risks  covered  amounted  to  $  6,000,000.  Five  years  later,  in  1912,  the 
amount  had  increased  to  $  16,000,000.  During  the  year  1911,  the  associa- 
tion paid  180  claims  amounting  in  all  to  $  30,000.  In  1912,  business  always 
increasing,  the  Association  built  for  itself  new  office  buildings  in  the  town  of 
Olathe. 

In  the  same  town  are  situated  the  offices  of  the  Patrons'  Bank  of  Kan- 
sas founded  as  far  back  as  1883  with  an  authorised  capital  of  $  75,000  of 
which  $  37,500  was  paid  up.  A  later  banking  law  in  Kansas  required  that 
the  capital  should  be  paid  up  in  full,  and  the  Bank  was  reorganised  with 
a  capital  of  $  50,000.  As  originally  constituted,  it  was  strictly  co-oper- 
ative, but  the  requirements  of  the  new  banking  law  made  it  necessary 
to  eliminate  some  of  the  co-operative  features.  Even  so,  however,  voting 
is  still  democratic,  each  shareholder  ha\'ing  one  vote  only  upon  any  question. 
No  shareholder  may  hold  more  than  ten  shares,  and  only  Grange  members 
may  be  shareholders.  The  Bank,  however  does  not  limit  itself  to  doing 
business  ^ith  Grange  members  but  does  an  ordinary-  banking  business  with 
the  general  public,  and  of  the  Bank's  depositors  only  about  50  per  cent,  are 
members  of  the  Grange. 

The  Patrons'  Bank  of  Kansas  seems  to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  and 
the  Patrons  themselves  do  not  claim  that  it  is,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
a  co-operative  credit  institution;  but  it  is  at  least  a  striking  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  organised  effort,  and  it  is  our  object  here  to 
show  how  largely  the  Grange  contributes  to  the  effective  organisation  of 
American  farmers. 


§  4.  The  EXTENSION  OF  THE  ORDER. 

It  has  been  noted  in  our  first  chapter  how  the  year  1874  marks  the 
culminating  point  in  the  progress  of  the  Grange  in  ntunbers  and  in  prosper- 
ity. At  the  end  of  that  year  there  were  well  over  t-oenty-one  thousand 
Granges  in  the  United  States  and  the  niunber  of  members  was  not  less  than 
750,000.  By  1880,  the  number  of  Granges  had  fallen  to  about  four  thous- 
and and  the  membership  was  probably  not    more  than  150,000.     Those 
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who  remained  faithful  to  the  Order,  however,  were  men  and  women  of  the 
right  stamp,  who  believed  firmly  in  the  Grange  ideals  of  mutual  help,  mutual 
instruction  and  organised  effort  for  the  betterment  of  rural  life.  The  Grange 
after  1880  took  up,  one  by  one,  its  real  tasks,  and  slowly  but  steadily 
it  won  its  way  back  into  public  notice  and  esteem.  The  number  of 
members  increased  slowly,  but  the  increase  was  sound.  For  many  years 
it  was  rather  that  the  members  sought  the  Grange  than  that  the  Grange 
soaght  the  members.  There  has  been,  naturally,  ebb  and  flow  in  its 
fortunes ;  it  has  at  times  attracted  a  good  deal  of  public  attention  by  its 
support  of  certain  measures,  or  by  its  opposition  to  otheis,  while  at  times  it 
has  remained  for  considerable  periods  in  comparative  obscurity.  Again, 
the  personal  element  has  much  to  do  with  the  activity  of  the  Order, and  the 
question  whether  the  Grange  shall  languish  or  shall  progress  in  a  particular 
State  depends  very  largely  upon  the  character  and  organising  ability  of 
the  State  Master  who  happens  to  be  in  office.  For  many  years  after  1880 
the  National  Grange  made  no  special  effort  to  extend  the  Order,  although 
the  higher  officers  showed  themselves  as  a  rule  active  in  stimulating  interest 
in  Grange  affairs  among  the  members  themselves.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
until  1910  that  the  National  Grange,  considering  the  moment  opportune, 
decided  to  adopt  a  more  active  policy  with  regard  to  propaganda.  At  the 
annual  sessions  of  the  National  Grange,  held  in  that  year  at  Atlantic  City, 
New  Jersey,  it  was  decided  to  devote,  out  of  the  general  funds,  amounts  not 
exceeding  in  any  single  case  $2,000,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  Order 
in  each  State  entitled  to  representation  in  the  annual  session,  and  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $5,000  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  Order  in  States  not  en- 
titled to  representation,  provided,  however,  that  the  total  expenditure 
should  not  be  so  great  as  to  reduce  the  permanent  investment  of  the  Nation- 
al Grange  below  $ioo,oco.  The  same  provision  for  extension  work  was 
made  at  succeeding  sessions  of  the  National  Grange  and  the  amounts 
expended  in  the  four  years  1911  to  1914  were  $16,900,  $17,000,  $14,500  and 
$12,000,  respectively.  In  191 3  and  1914  the  amount  spent  on  extension 
work  had  to  be  curtailed  in  order  that  the  general  fund  of  the  Order  might 
not  be  reduced  below  the  established  limit  of  $100,000.  The  special  effort 
made  to  extend  the  Order  met  with  considerable  success,  and  between  1911 
and  1914  many  new  Granges  were  organised.  Between  October  ist,  1913, 
and  September  30th,  1914,  the  number  of  Granges  organised  was  490,  the 
highcist  number  organised  in  any  one  year  since  1874.  In  the  same  year 
(1913-izf)  the  annual  dues,  upon  the  basis  of  membership,  paid  into  the 
National  Grange  by  the  various  States,  amounted  to  $25,764.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  these  dues  amounted,  in  1875,  to  more  than  forty-three 
thousand  dollars,  and  had  fallen,  in  1880,  to  just  over  six  thousand. 
Unfortunately  no  comparison  as  to  number  of  members  can  be  drawn  from 
these  figures,  a>3  the  annual  dues  appear  to  have  been  levied  at  different 
rates  at  various  fimes. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  anything  like  complete  and  accurate  statistics 
of  Grange  membership.  In  Co-operation  in  New  England,  the  number  of 
members  in  the i New  England  States  in  1911  is  given  as  follows:  Maine 
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60,000,  New  Hampshire  30,000,  Vermont  20,000,  Massachusetts  27,000 , 
Connecticut  12,000,  Rhode  Islapd  2,500.  From  the  Journal  of  Proceedings 
of  the  Forty-sixth  Annual  Session  of  the  National  Grange  (Spokane,  Washing- 
ton, 1912)  we  learn  the  membership  of  the  Grange  in  four  of  the  States  in 
1912:  Iowa  3,722,  Kansas  10,229,  Ohio  42,179,  Oregon  10,700.  In  the 
National  Grange  Monthly  of  August,  1914,  it  is  stated  that,  in  1914, 
New  York  had  a  membership  of  110,000  :  Philadelphia  of  70,000  and 
Michigan  of  50,000.  According  to  the  same  authority  the  total  member- 
ship of  the  Order  in  1914  was  "  something  approaching  a  million  and  a  half," 
an  estimate  which  (we  may  take  it)  errs  rather  on  the  side  of  generosity. 
Whatever  the  real  figures  as  to  membership  may  be,  —  and  they  are 
probably  considerably  lower  than  the  million  and  a  half  of  the  National 
Grange  Monthly,  —  the  fact  remains  that  the  Grange  is  still  the  largest 
purely  agricultural  organisation  in  the  United  States,  if  not,  indeed,  in 
any  country  in  the  world. 


JAPAN. 

TWO  GREAT  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

By  Takeo  Ono  of  the  Imperial  Agricultural  Association  of  Japan. 


There  are  two  great  agricultural  organisations  in  Japan,  one  —  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Japan  {Dai-Nippon  Nokai)  —  a  private  society,  the 
other  —  the  Imperial  Agricultural  Association  (Teikoku  Nokai)  —  a  public 
institution. 

The  former  is  organized  by  over  ten  thousand  members  who  are  in- 
terested in  agriculture,  while  the  latter  is  established  under  the  Law  on  Agri- 
cultural Societies  and  is  composed  of  46  prefectural  agricultural  societies. 
It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  each  prefectural  agricultural 
society  is  composed  of  district  agricultural  societies,  that  each  district  agri- 
cultural societies  is  composed  of  town  and  village  agricultural  societies,  and 
that  each  town  and  village  agricultural  society  is  organized  by  local  farmers. 
Thus  there  are  four  grades  in  the  public  agricultural   institute  of  Japan. 

I  shall  give  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  development,  organization 
and  working  of  both  organizations. 


§  I.  The  agricui^turai,  society  of  japan. 
{Dai-Nippon  Nokai) . 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Japan  came  into  existence  in  1881,  but  the 
project  for  organizing  it  had  been  under  contemplation  for  years  before. 
The  late  Marquis  Okubo,  then  Minister  of  Home  Affairs,  took  a  deep  interest 
in  agriculture.  On  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Europe  and  America  he  made 
many  useful  investigations  into  productive  industries,  especially  into  v  est- 
ern  agriculture.  Soon  after  his  return  from  abroed,  he  established  the 
Mita  Seed  Farm,  and  later  managed  to  open  several  mo.rkets  for  agri- 
cultural produce  with  a  view  to  supplying  good  seed  and  f  acilite^ting  dealir  gs 
in  agricultural  produce.  The  Marquis,  notsatisfitd  \\ith  these  few  insti- 
tutions intended  to  establish  a  large  agricultural  society.  His  plan ,  how  ever, 
was  nipped  in  the  bud  owing  to  his  untimely  death  in  1878.  But  his 
friends   and    followers    endeavoured  to   realize  his  cherished  desire.     As 
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a  result,  they  established  in  the  spring  of  next  year  the  Tokyo  Farmers' 
Society  and  called  monthly  meetings  to  discuss  the  development  of 
agriculture. 

Availing  of  the  occasion  of  the  Second  National  Exposition  which  was 
held  in  Tokyo  in  1 881,  the  Government  summoned  several  hundred  leading 
farmers  from  every  part  of  the  country.  These  farmers,  assembled  in  Tok^'O 
in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Government,  held  their  meeting  at  the 
Honganji  Temple  at  Asakusa  and  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  that  the 
Tokyo  Farmers'  Society  should  be  amalgamated  to  the  Toyo-Nokai  (Ori- 
ental Agricultural  Society)  a  farmers'  society  ha\-ing  its  office  in  the  Shi- 
moosa  Imperial  Pasture,  and  that  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Japan  {Dai- 
Nipp&n  Nokai)  should  be  the  name  of  the  ne^\ly  created  society.  The 
large  private  agricultural  society  came  into  existence  for  the  first  time  in 
this  way.  In  the  following  year  the  Imperial  Household  Department 
granted  a  simi  of  one  thousand  yen  toward  the  funds  if  the  society.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  on  the  other  hand,  made  occasi- 
onal subsidies  in  order  to  assist  the  various  works  planned  bj'  the  society. 

The  most  important  work  conducted  by  the  Society  must  be  said  to 
be  the  Tokyo  Agricultural  University.  This  institution  w  as  established  in 
1897  under  the  name  of  Tokyo  Agricultural  School,  and  subsequently,  in 
191 1 ,  it  was  converted  into  a  University.  More  than  one  thousand  graduates 
have  been  turned  out  from  the  university,  while  about  seven  hundred  stud- 
ents are  now  studying  there. 

Under  the  Imperial  encouragement  given  in  the  form  of  money  grants 
and  the  Government  subsidies,  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Japan,  ever 
since  its  establishment,  has  been  making  a  great  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ji  ment  of  agriculture. 

4  The  Society  at  present  is  acting  under  the  patronage  of  H,  H.   Prince 

!§.  Fushimi  as  its  Honorary  President  and  Marquis  Y.  Matsudaira  as  its  Pres- 
\  ident,  with  Viscount  Y.  Mishima  and  Dr.  Y.  Yokoi  as  its  Vice-Presidents. 
i  The  Technical  Committee  consists  exclusively  of  men  well  versed  in  agri- 
cultural science. 

The  members  of  the  Society  are  classified  into  (i)  Honorary,  (2)  Spec- 
j_  ial,  (3)  Ordinary,  (4)  Subscribing  {Sansei  Kwaiin). 

To  describe  the  membership  more  definitely: 

Honorary  Ad\'isors  are  chosen  by  the  Standing  Board  of  Trustees 
from  among  those  who  are  well  qualified  and  have  rendered  special  sei vices 
to  the  Society. 

Honorary-  Members  are  nominated  by  the  Honorary*  President  from 
among  those  who  have  special  qualificationsor  who  have  rendered  services 
to  agriculture  or  else  to  the  Society. 

Special  Members  are  those  who  have  the  right  of  voting  and  who 
pay  an  annual  fee  of  yen  2.40. 

Ordinary'  Members  are  those  who  pay  a  fee  of  Yen  1.80  a  year, 
while  Subscribing  Members,  are  those  who,  once  for  all,  contribute  yen 
3.00  oro  ver. 

Neither  Ordinary  nor  Subscribing  members  have  the  right  of  voting. 
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Besides  the  management  of  the  Tokyo  Agricultural  University,  which 
I  have  mentioned  above,  the  Society  is  carrying  out  the  following  programme : 
(i)  Publishing  the  monthly  Report  of  the  Agricultural   Society  of 
Japan. 

(2)  Circulating  pamphlets  on  agriculture; 

(3)  Making  researches  on  rural  economy  and  answering  to  the  quest- 
ions put  by  the  members  ; 

(4)  Holding   meetings  for  the  purpose  of  discussing    agricultural 
education  ; 

(5)  Delivering  lectures  for  military  men  ; 

(6)  Collecting  miscellaneous  information  with  regard  to  agriculture 
through  correspondents  appointed  by  the  Society ; 

(7)  Giving  the  Society's  medals,  to  those  v^ ho  have  rendered  meri- 
torious services  to  the  development  of  agriculture  ; 

(8)  Organising  itinerant  lectureships. ; 

(9)  Organising  travelling  exhibitions  ; 

(10)  Holding  an  annual  exhibition  of  farm  products  in  Tokyo^; 

(11)  Supplying  good  seeds  and  young  plants  to  farmers ; 

(12)  Showing  useful  books  and  agricultural  specimens  in  the  ofl5ce  of 
the  Society  ; 

(13)  Analysing  soil  and  fertilizers  in  compliance  with  the  application 
presented  by  the  members  of  the  Society  ; 

(14)  Criticising  new  methods  in  agriculture  ; 

(15)  Examining  newly  invented  agricultural  implements  and  machines. 


§  2.  The  imperiai,  agricultural  association  of  japan. 
[Teikoku  Nokai). 

The  Imperial  Agricultural  Association  of  Japan  was  established  in  1910 
under  the  Law  on  Agricultural  Societies.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  this 
association,  there  was  an  agricultural  society  called  Zenkoku  Noji-Kai 
(Agricultural  Society  of  the  Japanese  Empire),  which  had  been  carrying  out 
various  works  in  the  common  interest  of  farmers.  But  this  society  being 
entirely  private,  and  no  control  being  placed  upon  it  by  law,  could  devote 
itself  to  the  work  more  freely  than  is  now  possible.  The  principal  undertaking 
of  the  society  was  engaging  in  political  movements  in  the  interest  of  agricul- 
turists and  publishing  a  monthly  journal.  One  who  rendered  distinguished 
services  in  connection  with  the  establishment  and  development  of  the 
society  was  Mr.  Maeda,  now  member  of  the  House  of  Peers.  We  have  another 
nobleman  who  has  rendered  great  service  to  this  society  and  later  for  the 
Imperial  Agricultural  Association  of  Japan,  in  the  person  of  Viscount  H.  KanO, 
formerly  L,ord  of  Ishinomiya,  clan  of  Kadzusa  Province.  The  Imperial 
Agricultural  Association  of  Japan  owes  its  present  prosperity  and  solidity 
to  these  two  public  spirited  men.     About  20  years  ago  Mr.  Maeda  made 
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lecttiring  tours  throughout  the  countr>^  encouraging  and  persuading  farmers 
to  combine  and  establish  a  great  agricultural  society.  From  that  time  on- 
ward Japanese  farmers  have  gradually  become  interested  and  have  begun 
to  realise  their  own  importance  to  the  nation.  In  1884,  the  Central  Agri- 
cultural Society  was  established  at  the  instances  of  Mr.  Maeda,  and  started 
various  works.  For  a  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  this  society,  all 
the  works  now  conducted  by  the  Sericultural  Association  of  Japan  and  the 
Central  Organisation  of  Co-operative  Societies,  were  under  the  management 
of  that  society.  The  Central  Agricultural  Society  held,  as  a  rule,  a  mass 
meeting  every  year  in  Tokyo  and  called  representatives  from  each  prefect- 
ural  district  and  submitted  various  questions  to  discussion.  Besides  this 
annual  meeting,  the  society  held  local  farmers'  meetings  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  and  discussed  miscellaneous  questions.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  those  agrarian  movements  w  ere  practically  under  leadership  of 
Mr.  Maeda. 

The  Law  on  Agricultural  Societies  was  promiLlgated  in  1889,  and  pre- 
fectural  district  and  town  and  village  agrictdtural  societies  were  established 
according  to  this  law.  But  there  was  not  yet  any  regulation  in  this  law 
providing  for  a  central  organ.  Therefore,  the  Central  Agricultural  Society-, 
though  it  was  not  a  public  institution,  had  been  making  the  part  of  a  central 
organ  with  the  support  of  the  prefectural  agricultural  societies. 

In  1910,  however,  the  Government  re%-ised  the  Law  on  Agric- 
ultural Societies  creating  the  Teikoku  Nokai  (Imperial  Agricultural 
Association)  in  the  first  section  of  the  law,  and  ha\'ing  duly  obtained  the 
approval  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  the  public  central  agrictdtural  association 
came  into  being  that  year.  L'pon  the  establishment  of  the  Teikoku  Nokai, 
the  Zenkoku  Nojikai  was  dissolved  after  many  years  sennces  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Japanese  farmers. 

I  have  already  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  that  the 
Imperial  Agricultural  Association  is  composed  of  46  perfectural  agricultu- 
ral societies.  The  chief  ftmctions  of  the  Association  as  laid  down  in  its 
statute  are: 

(i)  To  answer  any  questions  put  by  the  Government ; 
{2)  To  bring  forward   representations  to   the   Government  for   the 
benefit  of  agriculturists  ; 

(3)  To  make  researches   into    matters    concerning    rural   economy 
and  agricultural  politics  ; 

(4)  To  pubUsh  monthly  the  Bulletin  of  tJie   Imperial  Agricultural 
Association. 

The  ofl&cial  Board  of  the  Association  consists  of  a  President,  Vice- 
President,  fifteen  Councillors  and  two  Secretaries.  The  present  President 
is  Marquis  Y.  Matsudaira  and  the  Vice-President  is  Dr.  K.  Kuwada,  member 
of  the  House  of  Peers.  The  members  of  the  Association  are  classified  into 
two  kinds,  ordinary  members  and  special  members.  Ordinary-  representa- 
tives are  to  be  elected  every  three  years  from  each  prefectural  district, 
while  special  representatives  are  to  be  appointed  even,-  three  years  by  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.     Besides  these,  the  Association 
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can  recommend  honorary  members  and  advisers  from  those  who  are  well 
versed  in  agricultural  economy  and  politics.  The  present  honorary  members 
are  Marquis  Y.  Matsudaira,  Viscount  Oura,  Minister  of  Home  Affairs, 
Viscount  H.  Kano,  ex  president  of  the  Association,  and  Mr.  Maeda,  member 
of  the  House  of  Peers.  The  present  advisers  are  Mr.  C.  Shimocka,  Vice 
Minister  of  Home  Affairs  and  Mr.  T.  Tokonami,  ex-president  of  the  Imperial 
Railway  Board. 

The  annual  income  of  the  Association  consists  of  the  Government 
grants  and  of  the  levy  imposed  upon  prefectural  agricultural  societies. 
The  budget  of  the  Association  is  submitted  to  the  discussion  of  the  annual 
conference.  The  annual  conference  takes  up  for  discussion  not  only  the  quest- 
ion of  budget,  but  also  bills  proposed  either  by  the  representatives  or  by  the 
official  board  of  the  Association. 

One  of  the  most  important  resolutions  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
annual  conference,  held  for  three  days  beginning  on  the  7th  October,  1914, 
was  addressed  to  Government  expressing  the  desire  of  the  association  for 
an  adjustment  of  the  price  of  rice  with  a  view  to  relieving  the  farmers. 
This  resolution  aroused  criticism  everywhere  in  political  circles  and  be- 
came one  of  the  burning  questions  in  the  Imperial  Diet.  Some  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  put  questions  regprdir  g  the  regulation  cf  the 
price  of  rice  in  the  IvOwer  House,  while  some  others  brought  fon\ard  represent- 
ations on  the  same  question,  without  regard  to  the  party  to  vhich  they 
belonged.  Listening  to  these  questions  and  representations,  the  Goverr  ment 
at  last  issued  an  Imperial  Ordinance  authorizing  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
rice  on  Government  account  with  the  object  of  regulating  the  price.  This 
measure  proved  very  effective  and  the  price  rose  three  yen  per  koku  in  a 
short  period  of  time.  The  farmers  who  had  long  been  suft'erirg  from  the 
low  price  of  rice,  were  relieved  by  this  measure  from  further  difficulty.  Thus 
the  farmers'  desire  for  regulating  the  price  of  rice,  v\  hich  is  the  staple  food 
of  the  Japanese,  was  realised,  to  the  great  relief  not  only  of  them  but  also 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers  throughout  the  country. 
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§5.  Co-OPERATR\E  SOCIETIES  FOR  PRODUCTION  AND  SALE. 

In  the  statistical  rettims  of  the  "  Pellervo  "  the  following  eight  cat- 
egories of  Finnish  co-operative  societies  ^ere  considered  as  coming  under  this 
head  :  (i)  co-operative  dairies,  or  rather  butter  making  societies,  (2)  co- 
operative societies  for  the  sale  of  milk,  (3)  co-operative  societies  for  sale  of 
livestock  and  meat,  (4)  co-operative  societies  for  poultry-  improvement  and 
the  sale  of  eggs,  (5)  co-operative  societies  for  the  sale  of  grain  and  co-operative 
mills,  (6)  co-operative  societies  for  cutting  ^  ood  in  forests  and  co-operarive 
saw-mills,  (7)  co-operative  societies  for  fishing  and  the  sale  of  fish,  (8) 
miscellaneous  co-operative  societies  for  production  and  sale. 

(a)  Co-operative  Dairies,  or  rather  Butter  Making  Societies. 

As  we  have  seen,  in  the  Finnish  statistical  returns  a  sharp  distinction 
is  made  between  "  co-operative  dairies"  and  co-operative  societies  for  the 
sale  of  milk.  "  The  reason  for  this  distinction  is  the  great  importance  the 
production  of  butter  for  export,  especially  to  the  English  market,  has  assumed, 
now  exceeding  13,000 ,000  1^.  per  ann. ,  and  representing  a  value  of  more  than 
40,000,000  marks.  0\\ing  to  the  progress  made  by  this  industry  most  of 
the  co-operative  dairies  concentrate  their  attention  on  the  production  of 
butter  for  exportation,  to  the  exclvision  of  ever5i;hing  else.  Only  a  few,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  engage  in  the  local  sale  of  dair\-  produce, 
and  that  most  frequently  as  an  auxiliary*  industr3'.  Hence  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  "  butter  factories  " ,  for  production  for  the  foreign 
market,   and  associations  for  local  supply. 

In  consequence  of  the  comparatively  small  population  scattered  over 
the  whole  area  of  the  country,  Finnish  co-operative  "butter  factories  "  have 
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very  few  members  and  only  a  small  stock  of  cattle.  Forty  per  cent  have 
less  than  sixty  members,  and  only  20  %  have  more  than  i  ,000  cows.  The 
general  average  is  1054  members  with  689.2  cows  per  association,  whilst 
in  Denmark,  for  example,  the  figures  corresponding  are  156  members  and 
956  cows. 

In  the  Finnish  co-operative  butter  making  societies,  the  foundation 
of  which  is  generally  facilitated  by  the  State,  which  grants  them  loans  on 
favourable  terms  up  to  the  amount  of  50  %  of  the  expense  of  their  first  esta- 
blishment, the  value  of  the  shares  is  on  an  average  20  marks.  The  supple- 
mentary personal  liability  of  each  member  varies  from  50  to  100  mks.  per 
share,  but  in  many  societies  there  is  absolutely  no  limit. 

The  general  progress  and  present  situation  of  these  associations  is  seen 
in  the  following  table  : 
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The  Finnish  co-operative  butter  making  societies  generally  engage 
also  in  various  secondary  industries.  Thus  we  know  that  many  of  them  un- 
dertake the  collective  purchase  of  agricultural  machinery  and  produce 
for  their  members.  We  have  just  seen  that  others,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  large  tow  ns,  engage  in  retail  sale  of  miik  and  crecra.  Others  again  have 
installed  mills  and  sav\  -mills.  Finally  poultry  improvement  and  even  more, 
pig  improvement  is  becoming  more  and  more  general  among  them. 

Most  of  them  sell  their  produce  through  the  medium  of  the  "  Valio, 
Ceatral  Co-oper.tive  Society  for  the  Export  of  Butter,"  which  we  shall 
consider  later.  The  butter  factories  of  the  country  have  united  in  Pro- 
vincial Federations  and  it  brs  be^n  decided  thrt  their  delegates  shall  meet 
ani:u;il  y  f  oni  19:4  in  a  National  Congress. 

(b)  Co-operative  Societies  for  the  Sale  of  Milk. 

As  we  have  just  mentioned,  the  societies  of  this  character  are  chiefly 
to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country, 
Helsingfors,  Abo,  \'iborg,  Tammerfors,  Vesa  etc.,  and  along  the  Russian 
frontier,  for  the  supply  of  Petrograd.  They  vary  corsiderebly  in  their 
organisation  and  many  of  them  do  not  register  in  the  commercial  register, 

OvAing  to  this  and  the  fact  that  it  is  only  too  often  that  their  work  is 
not  to  be  distinguised  from  that  of  the  butter  factories  for  local  sale  and 
of  the  co-operative  distributive  societies,  it  is  at  present  impossible  to 
estimate  their  importance  with  any  accuracy. 

(c)   Co-operative  Societies  for  the  Sale  of  Livestock  and  Meat. 

The  first  Finnish  society  of  this  kind  was  founded  in  I9"9.  It  extends 
its  action  throughout  the  archipelago  of  the  Aland  islands,  halfway  between 
Finland  and  Sweden,  with  the  object  of  selling  its  members'  cattle  and  the 
meat  obtained  from  them  at  Stockholm.  Although  founded  w  ith  very  little 
capital,  its  business  was  so  profitable,  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  a 
second  co-operative  society  of  the  same  character  was  founded  at  Kuopio 
to  supply  the  Petrograd  market.  In  this  case  also  the  results  were  excell- 
ent and  a  third  society  was  formed  at  Tammerfors  m  1912,  with  a  view 
to  the  supply  of  that  town  and  the  capital,  Helsingfors.  In  1913  a  fourth 
was  founded  in  the  Southwest  of  Finland  for  exportation  to  Sweden  and 
Germany.  Finally  in  1914,  after  the  "  Pellervo  ",  in  view  of  the  success  of 
the  first  attempts,  had  decided  to  support  and  encourage  this  new  class 
of  association,  4  new  societies  of  this  character  arose,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  those  now  existing  up  to  eight. 

The  great  European  war  having  meanwhile  broken  out,  these  eight 
societies  formed  a  "Union"  among  themselves  and  so  were  able  to  make 
profitable  contracts  w  ith  the  Russian  administration  for  the  supply  of  meat 
to  the  army. 

Xo  statistics  have  yet  been  published  of  the  work  of  this  class 
of  society. 
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(d)  Co-operative  Societies  for  Poultry  Improvement  and  the  Sale  of  Eggs. 

A  few  years  ago  scientific  poultry  improvement  was  so  to  say  unknow  n 
in  Finland,  and  eggs  (above  all  from  Russia)  were  imported  to  the  amount 
of  about  :^,ooo,ooo  marks  a  year.  In  several  directions  efiorts  were  made 
to  improve  the  situation,  but  it  is  only  since  the  "  \'alio,  "  the  Central  Co- 
operative Society  for  the  Export  of  Butter,  engaged  a  special  expert  for  the 
business  that  any  results,  however  unsatisfactory',  could  be  obtained. 

At  present  33  co-operative  societies  for  the  sale  of  eggs  f.re  registered 
in  the  commercial  register,  but  besides  the  associctions  c  fficie.Jly  ccr_stit- 
ated,  there  are  even  more  that,  although  they  have  not  thought  necessaiy 
to  obtain  official  authorisation,  none  the  less  do  a  fairly  active  business, 
All  the  associations  of  this  class  are  still  comparatively  of  ver>' little  innpcrt- 
ance  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  their  business.  The  majority  hardly  sell 
20,000  eggs  a  year.  Some,  however,  in  1914,  sold  50,000,  ico,ccg  and  even 
150,000. 

In  this  case  also,  owing  above  all  to  the  very  recent  introduction  of 
this  class  of  co-operative  business  in  Finland,  there  are  no  statistics 
available. 


(e)  Co-operative  Societies  for  the  Sale  of  Wheat  and  Co-operative  Mills. 

For  several  years  many  co-operative  credit  societies  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  co-operative  sale  of  w  heat,  as  simple  intermediaries  betw  een 
the  producers,  that  is  to  say  their  members,  on  the  one  hand  and  the  pvu:- 
chasers  on  the  other.  Special  loans  have  even  been  granted  by  the  Central 
Credit  Institute  of  the  Finland  Rural  Co-operative  Societies  with  the  ob- 
ject of  encouraging  and  developing  this  kind  of  business.  Some  co-oper- 
ative dairies  have  follow  ed  the  example  of  the  credit  societies  and  the 
number  of  co-operative  distributive  societies  engaged  in  the  sale  of  wheat 
has  been  for  some  time  increasing  from  day  to  day.  As  unhappily  the  spirit 
of  speculation  is  tending  more  and  more  to  exclude  true  co-operation  from 
this  business,  the  "Pellers'o"  is  now  attempting  to  promote  the  found- 
ation of  absolutely  independent  co-operative  societies,  exclusively  for  the 
sale  of  wheat.  Some  have  already  been  founded,  but  it  is  too  early  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  results  obtained. 

In  regard  to  co-operative  mills,  64  are  registered  in  the  commercial 
register,  36  being  established  as  auxiliary  industries  by  an  equal  mmiber 
of  butter  factories ;  18  are  associated  with  co-operative  saw-  mills  and,  fin- 
ally, 10  have  been  founded  as  entirely  independent  co-operative  societies. 
Association  under  various  forms  for  grinding  corn  being  traditional  in  Fin- 
land for  centuries,  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  64  officiaUj^  recognised  mills 
are  but  a  minority  of  those  that  actually  exist. 

Let  us  add  that  the  results  given  by  the  10  officially  recognised  co- 
operative mills  have  been  ver\'  little  satisfactory  and  the  "Pellervo"  is 
now  studying  how  to  reorganize  this  kind  of  co-operative  business. 
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(f)  Co-operative  Saw  Mills. 

This  kind  of  association  only  began  to  develop  in  Finland  after  the 
institution  in  1913,  by  the  "Pellervo,"  of  a  special  office,  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  expert,  to  give  the  farmers  useful  advice  for  the  proper  cutting 
of  their  wood.  At  present,  according  to  the  official  registers  there  are  38  co- 
operative saw  mills  in  the  country,  18  associated  with  the  same  number 
of  co-operative  flour  mills,  11  with  as  many  co-operative  butter  factories 
and,  finally,  9,  which  are  independent  associations.  No  statistics  have 
as  yet  been  published  of  the  work  of  these  38  saw  mills.  The  results  of  their 
working  that  are  known  are,  however,  very  encouraging. 

(g)  Co-operative  Societies  for  Fishing  and  the  Sale  of  Fish. 

The  societies  founded  by  professional  fishermen  or  by  farmers  on  the 
sea  coast  or  on  the  shores  of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  all  abounding  in  fish, 
with  a  view  to  its  sale,  are  now  very  numerous.  Unfortunately  most  of 
them  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  obtain  legal  recognition  and  only 
one,  the  "Fishermen's  Co-operative  Society  of  the  Archipelago  of  Helsing- 
fors  ",  founded  in  1907,  has  furnished  regular  statistical  information  in 
regard  to  its  work.  Violently  opposed  at  its  start  by  the  merchants,  this 
association  all  the  same  triumphed  over  its  competitors  and  attained  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  fragmentary 
information  collected  in  regard  to  other  co-operative  societies  of  the  same 
class,  their  development  proceeds  on  absolutely  similar  lines.  The  statist- 
ics we  give  below  of  the  work  of  the  Helsingfors  society  may  therefore 
give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  economic  and  social  importance  of  this 
class  of  association. 

Table  IX.  —  Work  of  the  Co-operative  Society  of  the  Fishermen 
of  the  Helsingfors  Archipelago. 


Number 

Profit  (+) 

Annual  Sales 

Year 

of 

' 

(in  Marks) 

I<oss  (— ) 

Members 

1 

(in  Marks) 

1907 

1908 

1909 

I9I0 
I9II 
I9I2 

I9I3 
I9I4 


91 

— ' 

134 

73,421 

150 

71,236 

154 

115,849 

157 

156,488 

161 

197,639 

165 

244,607 

160 

255,548 

1,149 

5,706 

2,251 

600 

5,214 
5,692 
9,861 

1,554 
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(h)  Various  N on- Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies  for  Production  and  Sale. 

Apart  from  the  kinds  of  association  we  have  just  considered,  no  other 
kind  of  Agricultural  Co-operation  for  production  and  sale  has  yet  been 
tried  in  Finland.  But  outside  the  field  of  agriculture  ver>'  many  co- 
operative societies  for  production  and  sale  have  been  founded,  above  all 
among  workmen  engaged  in  industry  and  transport.  The  commercial  register 
reports  45,  of  which  17  were  founded  by  dock  labourers,  6  by  stone 
quarrymen,  4  by  ships'  painters,  4  by  workers  in  metal,  3  by  joiners, 
2  by  locksmiths,  2  by  saddlers,  i  by  w  orkers  in  felt. 

Unfortunately,  the  results  obtained  by  these  associations  have 
been  generally  very  unsatisfactory*.  Either  the  societies  belonging  to  this 
group  have  been  unsuccessful  in  business,  after  ^  hich  they  have  dissolved, 
or  their  business  has  succeeded  and  in  that  case  most  of  them  have 
gradually  been  transformed  into  ordinary  profit  seeking  undertakings.  The 
cause  of  the  unsdccess  of  no n- agricultural  co-operative  production  and  sale 
is  almost  always  either  the  want  of  competent  officials,  or  dissensions 
among  the  members  who  are  not  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  general 
principles  of  co-operation.  The  absence  is  felt  also  of  anj'  organisation 
like  that  of  the  "  Pellervo  "  for  the  agricultural  societies. 

*  Since  the  rules  of  the  "  Pellerv^o  "  absolutely'  forbid  it  to  extend  its 
action  beyond  the  field  of  strictly  agricultural  co-operation,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  one  day  or  another  a  similar  institution  will  be  founded  for  the 
benefit  of  non-agricultural  Finnish  co-operation. 


§    6.    CO-OPERATR-E    CREDIT. 


The  considerable  difference  we  have  obser\'ed  between  the  progress 
made  by  agricultural  and  non-agricultural  co-operation  in  regard  to  pro- 
duction and  sale  we  shall  find  again  and  even  in  a  more  marked  degree 
when  we  turn  our  attention  to  co-operative  credit. 

In  regard  to  agricultural  co-operative  credit,  quite  recently,  in  the 
number  of  this  bulletin  for  February  of  this  year,  we  published  a  study 
on  the  subject  too  complete  for  it  to  be  necessary  for  us  to  deal  with  it 
again  in  detail  now.  We  shall  therefore  only  give  a  general  table  showing 
the  development  of  this  kind  of  co-operation  from  the  start  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  its  situation  at  present,  which  will  ser\-e  on  the  one  hand, 
to  complete  the  earlier  information  published  in  our  article  of  February, 
and,  on  the  other,  as  a  means  of  comparing  the  progress  made  by  agricul- 
tural and  non- agricultural  co-operative  credit  in  Finland. 
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•  In  comparison  with  this  remarkable  and  continual  progress,  the  de- 
velopment of  non-agricultural  co-operation  in  Finland  is  incoiltestably 
very  unimportant. 

In  fact  it  is  only  represented  in  the  country  by  iu'O  associations  of 
Schultze-Delitzsch  type,  one  founded  at  Kurikka  in  1903  and  the  other 
at  S.  ^Michael  two  years  later.  The  former  with  d:fl&culty  continues  to 
exist;  the  latter  has  46  members  and  a  share  capital  of  5,900  mks.  and 
has  granted  loans  for  a  total  amount  of  40,000  marks. 

If  to  these  two  banks  we  add  that  founded  in  1902  by  the  total  abstin- 
ence students  of  the  University  (55  members,  10, coo  marks  capital  and 
45,000  mks,  advanced  as  loans),  that  of  the  rail%\ ajTnen,  founded  in  1908 
(260  members,  15,000  marks  capital  and  loans  to  the  amount  of  22, coo 
marks),  that  of  the  employeesof  the  Co-operative  Distributive  Societies'  Fed- 
eration, founded  in  1913,  and  finally  that,  quite  recently  founded  (1914), 
of  various  classes -of  small  employees,  clerks  and  small  manufacturers  at 
Helsingfors,  we  have  the  complete  list  of  the  non-agricultural  co-operative 
credit  societies  of  Finland. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  show  all  the  importance  of  the  work  accom- 
plished by  the  "  Pellervo  "  and  the  need  there  is  of  founding  a  similar  instit- 
tution  to  assist  non-agricuitural  co-operation  in  Finland,  what  better 
argmneut  could  be  desired  than  this  striking  comparison  ? 


§  7.  MlSCEI,LANEOUS  COOPERATrVE  SOdETIES. 

Under  this  head,  the  Finnish  statistical  returns  at  present  include  : 
(i)  Co-operative  societies  for  collective  purchase  and  use  of  machine 
threshers,  (2)  Co-operative  societies  for  working  peat  moss  bogs,  (3)  Co- 
operative societies  for  the  installation  of  telephonic  communication  and 
(4)  Co-operative  societies  for  the  purchase  of  homesteads  and  building 
dwelUng  houses. 

(a)  Co-operative  Societies  for  Purchase  and  Use  of  Machine  Threshers. 

As  indicated  in  their  title,  these  associations  were  originally  f curded 
for  the  collective  purchase  and  use  of  machine  threshers  and  the  necessr.ry 
locomotive  engines.  The  number  of  members  hrrdly  exceeds  2C.  The 
subscriptions  vary  from  2  to  5  mks.  per  hi.  of  seeds  and  the  person- 
alUabilityof  membersvaries  from  ten  to  thirty  marks.  The  threshtris  gener- 
ally prid  for  in  five  or  six  yef.rs  and  then  the  societits  use  theii  mc>:  e}'  for 
the  purche^e  of  other  agricultural  mr  chines  and  er_gii  es.  At  the  present 
date  they  almost  all  have  the  most  perfect  equipment  ai  d  the  <  fiicial 
title  of  co-operative  societies  for  purchase  and  use  of  mrchii-e  threshers 
should  be  substituted  by  that  of  co-operative  societies  for  purchase  and  use 
of  agricultural  machinerj^  in  general. 
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The  associations  of  this  class  in  Finland  are  very  many.  It  is  true  that 
only  235  are  registered  in  the  commercial  register,  but  that  is  only  a  small 
proportion  of  those  actually  existing.  The  statistical  tables  of  the  "  Pel- 
llervo  "  show  hundreds  that  have  never  been  officially  registered. 

Taken  all  together,  these  societies  are  very  prosperous. 

(b)    Co-operative  Societies  for  Working  Peat  Moss  Bogs. 

The  employment  of  peat  moss  litter  in  stables  and  cattle  stalls  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  the  progress  of  agriculture  as  it  is  the  best 
means  of  preserving  dung.  As  Finland  is  very  rich  in  peat  moss  bogs,  it  is 
natural  that  their  exploitation  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  has  developed 
very  considerably.  The  co-operative  societies  have  had  a  great  share  in  this 
development.  They  buy  a  bog  or  rent  it  with  right  to  dig  the  peat,  and  build 
the  sheds  required  for  drying  it,  obtain  the  equipment  indispensable  and 
then  sell  the  peat  to  their  members. 

Some  of  them  are  very  large  associations,  with  plant  of  the  value  of 
50,000  mks.  or  100,000  mks.  and  export  the  peat.  Experience  having, 
however,  shown  that  a  large  number  of  small  businesses  scattered  over  the 
country  could  provide  it  with  peat  cheaper  than  a  single  large  one  (on  ac- 
count of  the  high  cost  of  transport),  the  "  Pellervo"  is  now  endeavouring 
above  all  to  encourage  the  constitution  of  small  local  co-operative 
societies. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  there  were  127  societies  for  work- 
ing peat  moss  bogs  registered  in  the  commercial  register.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  real  number  of  these  associations  is  considerably  higher. 


(c)  Co-operative  Societies  for  the  Installation  of  Telephones. 

In  a  country  with  so  scattered  a  population  as  Finland,  the  possibil- 
ity of  communication  by  telephone  has  an  importance  for  the  farmers 
that  their  fellows  in  Central  Europe  cannot  even  imagine.  In  winter, 
above  all,  when  snow  encumbers  the  few  country  roads,  it  is  only  by  means 
of  the  telephone  the  Finnish  farmers  can  give  their  orders,  learn  the  cur- 
rent prices,  call  the  doctor  or  the  veterinary  surgeon,  ask  help  in  case  of 
fire  etc.  Under  these  circumstances  it  will  be  understood  that  Finland 
is  one  of  the  countries  where  telephones  are  most  largely  used.  Where 
they  have  not  yet  been  installed  by  the  large  companies,  the  farmers  have 
formed  special  co-opprative  societies,  for  the  purchase  of  the  plant,  the 
fixing  of  the  wires  and  their  connection  with  the  nearest  central  stations 
of  the  great  inter-urban  system. 

Although  this  class  of  association  is  quite  a  new  thing,  there  are  al- 
ready no  less  than  58  co-operative  societies  for  the  purpose  officially  re- 
cognised and  their  numbers  increase  from  day  to  day.  The  economic  results 
given  by  these  societies  have  everjrwhere  been  most  satisfactory. 
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(d)  Co-operative  Societies  for  the  Constitution  of  Homesteads 
and  for  Building  Houses. 

In  spite  of  the  classification  adopted  in  the  Finnish  statistical  returns 
we  have  here  two  quite  different  sorts  of  association,  one,  strictly  rural, 
aiming  at  the  constitution  of  small  agricultural  holdings  for  its  members, 
the  other,  almost  exclusively  urban,  engaged  in  the  building  of  workmen's 
houses.  Both  also  are  as  yet  of  quite  recent  introduction  into  Finland. 

The  co-operative  societies  for  the  constitution  of  homesteads  en- 
deavour to  buy  large  estates  cheap  and  divide  and  distribute  them  among 
their  members.  The  commercial  register  reports  56  of  these  societies  at 
the  present  date,  but  many  of  them  have  not  yet  been  able  to  realise  their 
object  owing  to  lack'  of  capital.  On  January  ist.  of  the  present  year,  thir- 
teen of  them,  which  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  Government  loans  to  the 
amount  of  700,000  marks,  had  bought  altogether  6,000  ha.,  and  distributed 
them   amongst   267  members  as  homesteads. 

At  the  same  date  there  were  43  co-operative  house  building  societies. 
Several  of  them  have  a  ver^^  solid  position,  with  share  capital  of  between 
500  mks.  and  3,500  mks.  and  the  personal  liability  of  members  generally 
limited  to  the  amount  of  their  shares.  Some  of  these  associations  have 
erected  dwelling  houses  of  a  value  of  from  100,000  mks.  to  500,000  mks., 
containing  from  60  to  150  living  rooms.  This  has  been  rendered  possible 
by  loans  obtained  either  from  the  Finnish  Urban  Mortgage  Bank  or  the 
large  insurance  companies. 

Unhappily  these  are  only  isolated  and  exceptional  cases.  The  co-oper- 
ative building  societies  with  shares  of  smaller  amount  seem  to  have  had 
great  difficulty  in  collecting  the  sums  they  require  for  realising  their 
objects  and,  without  a  powerful  central  organisation  on  the  model  of  the 
Pellervo  ',  it  is  to  be  feared  their  further  progress  can  only  be  ver^'  slow 
and  difficult. 


§  8.  Central  institutions  of  Finnish  co-operatr-e  associations. 

Owing  to  the  constant  recommendation  and  energetic  assistance 
of  the  "Pellervo"'  and  encouragement  from  the  State,  the  movement  in 
favour  of  centralisation  among  the  Finnish  co-operative  societies  has  be- 
come very  pronounced.  This  movement  is  directed  on  the  one  hand 
:owards  federation  of  the  various  classes  of  co-operative  societies  ;  in  pro- 
sdncial  unions  in  the  first  place,  and  apterwadrs  into  national  unions  and  on 
Jie  other  towards  the  foundation  of  central  economic  institutions  for  the 
Momotion  of  the  united  efforts  of  the  local  associations. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  principal  object  of  the  non-eco- 
lomic  federation  of  the  local  co-operative  societies  is  to  give  thtm  unity 
»f  aim,  to  direct  them,  inspect  them,  and  watch  over  the  general  interests 
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of  co-operation  and  to  work  to  extend  the  principles  and  practice  of  co- 
operation we  shall  at  once  see  that  such  a  federation,  not  strictly  economic, 
of  co-operative  societies  is  less  necessary  in  Finland  than  elsewhere,  at  least 
as  far  as  agricultural  co-operation  is  concerned. 

In  fact,  the  various  objects  pursued  in  this  respect  by  federal  unions  are 
no  other  than  those  the  "  Pellervo, "  that  remarkable  society  which  created 
agricultural  co-operation  in  Finland  and  to  which  the  greater  part  of  its 
success  is  due,  has  pursued  from  its  foundation  with  the  fortunate  results 
of  which  we  are  aware.  For  agricultural  co-operation  the  "  Pellervo  "  ful- 
fils all  the  non-economic  functions  the  provincial  or  national  unions  of  the 
various  classes  of  association  could  fulfil. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  natural  that  federation  in  non- 
economic  unions  has  made  very  little  progress  in  Finland.  In  fact,  two 
groups  of  co-operative  societies  alone,  the  distributive  societies  and  the 
butter  factories  have  as  yet  formed  provincial  unions,  principally  intended 
for  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  numerous  technical  questions  involved 
in  this  class  of  association  than  the  "Pellervo"  is  in  a  position  to  under- 
take. Delegates  of  these  two  classes  of  provincial  federation  have  beec 
meeting  since  1914  in  national  congresses,  the  transformation  of  which 
later  into  strongly  organised  federations  is  under  discussion. 

In  the  economic  field,  the  question  of  federation  presents  itself  under, 
quite  a  different  aspect. 

Founded  for  the  diffusion  of  co-operative  principles  generally  and  to 
encourage  in  every  way  the  foundation  of  agricultural  co-operative  soci- 
eties, the  "  Pellervo  "  has,  on  principle  and  systematically,  always  refused 
to  occupy  itself  directly  with  the  transactions  and  economic  operations  of 
the  societies  born  of  its  initiative.  It  has  quite  rightly  considered  that  it 
is  infinitely  better  to  found  special  central  institutes  for  the  purpose  and 
has  concentrated  all  its  efforts  on  the  attainment  of  this  end,  in  which  it 
has  fully  succeeded. 

At  present  there  are  in  Finland  five  central  economic  institutions  for 
agricultural  co-operation,  namely: 

(i)  The  Central  Credit  Institute  of  the  Rural  Co-perative   Banks, 
founded  in  1903, 

(2)  The   Union   of    Co-operative    Distributive   Societies,    founded 
in  1904, 

(3)  The  Central  Co-operative  Agricultural  Purchase  Society,  "La- 
bor,  "  constituted  in  1906, 

(4)  The  Central  Co-operative  Agricultural  Purchase  Society,  "Hank- 
kija,  "  founded  in  1905, 

(5)  The   Central   Co-operative  Society   for  the  Export  of  Butter, 
"Valio, "  founded  in  1905. 

Before  giving  an  outline  of  the  work  of  these  institutions,  we  shall 
give  in  the  following  table  some  general  statistics  of  the  Finnish  Central 
Co-operative  Societies. 
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Table  XI.  —  Federations  of  Co-operative  Societies  in  Finlafid  between  1903 

and  1915. 


Number 

Branch- 

of        Number 

Capital 

Capital 

Sales 

Total 

Numbei 

'  Unions         of 

not  paid 

Annual 

of 

Year 

!      of        Societies 
jCo-oper-       Af- 

m 

up  by- 
Members 

and  Loans 

Profit 

and 
:    Store- 

Employ- 

'   ative      filiated 

Marks 

in  Marks 

in  ilarks 

in   Marks 

ees 

* 

1  Societies 

houses 

1903. 

I 

10; 

303,000 

—               42,000 

800 

— 

2 

1904. 

r 

69 

307,500 

—             264,000 

10,000 

— 

3 

1905. 

3 

213: 

350,000 

111,100    2,327,000 

47,000 

I 

29 

1906. 

5 

4131 

351,700 

117,900  15,540,000 

236,000 

4 

64 

1907. 

5 

584; 

617,000 

878,400  26,200,000 

384,000 

7 

109 

1908. 

5 

741 

886,500 

1,038,200  34,303,000 

262,600 

12 

141 

1909. 

5 

895 

1,058,000 

1,200,400  35,122,000 

291,200 

16 

154 

I910. 

5 

946 

1,236,400 

1,255,400  27,984,000 

383,900 

22 

159 

I9II. 

5 

1,028 

1,501,500 

1,398,000  43,490,000 

778,500 

29 

204 

1912  . 

5 

1.113 

1,953,600 

1,610,800  50,930,000 

651,600 

35 

256 

1913- 

5 

1,284 

2,368,200 

1,766,400  59,578,000 

576,600 

36 

296 

1914. 

5 

1,536 

2,738,800 

2,278,400  65,648,000 

1,359,600 

41 

346 

(a)  Central  Institute  of  the  Rural  Co-operative  Banks  in  Finland. 

As  in  a  very  recent  number  of  this  Bulletin  we  dealt  with  this  Institute 
of  which  we  gave  ample  details,  we  shall  now  simplj-  give  the  following 
table  showing  the  progress  made  by  it  since  its  foundation. 

Table  XII.  —  Progress  made  by  the  Central  Institute  of  tlie  Rural  Co-oper- 
ative Banks  of  Finland  from  1903  to  1915. 


Numbei 

of 

Banks 

Affiliated 


Staff 


Capital 


in  Marks 


Credit 
Opened 
to  Local 

Banks 

in  Marks 


Credit 

Received 

b\-  the 

Local  Banks 

up  to 

31st.  December 

in  Marks 


Annual 


1903 10  ;        2  303,000  79,000  42,090  8,000 

1904 69  "3  307,000  429,000  264,000  10,000 

1905 119  3  315,000  834,000  623,000  20,000 

1906 148  4  323,000  1,225,000  948,000  22,000 

1907 210  4  333,000  2,068,000  1,706,000  23,000 

1908 268  4  342,000  3,257,000  2,878,000  25,000 

1909 340  6  366,000  4,000,000  3,662,000  24,000 

1910 374  6  391,000  4,388,000  3,867,000  36,000 

1911 398  7  416,000  4,738,000  3,932,000  24,000 

E912 399  8  426,000  4,990,000  4,113,000  24,000 

913 416  9  388,000  5,553,000  4,711,000  36,000 

■914 441  10  429,800  6,319,000  5,342,000  41,000 
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(b)   Union  of  Co-operative  Distributive  Societies. 

Founded  in  1904  by  12  co-operative  distributive  societies,  this  Union 
had  at  the  start  to  contend  against  serious  difficulties.  It  only  accepts 
to  day  as  members  such  societies  as  are  firmly  organised  in  an  economic 
sense.  The  shares  are  100  marks  each  and  the  affiliated  societies  must 
subscribe  one  share  for  every  25  members.  The  members'  liability  is 
300  marks  per  share.  The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Board'  of 
eight  members,  elected  by  the  members  of  the  society  and  the  Board  in 
its  turn  elects  three  Directors. 

Of  the  profits,  75  %  are  to  be  placed  to  the  reserve  fund  until  this  fund 
is  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  the  shares,  after  which  only  25  %  of  the 
profits  shall  be  placed  to  it.  The  surplus  net  revenue  may  be  utilised 
for  payment  of  a  maximtim  interest  of  6  %  on  the  shares. 

The  circumstances  permitting,  a  further  dividend  in  proportion  to 
the  purchases  maj^  be  paid.  Finally,  any  eventual  balance  shall  be  placed 
to  a  special  fund,  to  encourage  the  development  of  agricultural  co-operation 
or  utilised  for  works  of  public  utility. 

The  Union  at  this  moment  possesses  ten  storehouses.  It  also  supports 
a  consultation  office  and  a  laboratory  for  experiments. 

Its  work,  previously  limited  to  purchase  and  sale  business,  was 
extended  in  1914  to  include  direct  production, bytheestablishmentofvarious 
workshops,  as  well  as  by  the  purchase  of  a  large  Swedish  match  factory. 

The  general  progress  of  the  Union,  now  possessing  buildings  in  the 
six  principal  towns  of  the  country,  is  seen  in  the  following  table. 

TabIvE  XIII.  —  Progress  of  the  Union  of  the  Co-operative  Distributive  Scieties 
oj  Finland  from  1905  to  191 5. 


Number 

S  0 

of 

s  ° 

Staff 

Societies 

Adhering 

5 

Capital 


Subscribed      Not  Paid  up 


Sales 
in  Marks 


Annual 

Profit 

in  Marks 


1903 
1 006 
ICJ07 
1908 
1909 
1910 

19 1 1 

19 1 2 

1913 
1914 


27 

57 
80 

115 
131 
139 
14S 
168 

244 


16 

24 
58 

80 
88 
81 


5| 
6  I 

6  I 

7' 

9  104  '  1,101,000 

10  !  122  '  1,489,600 

10  I  137  i  i,8()7,6oo 
10  j  142  I  2,304,800 


112,400 
233.800 
363,800 
656,000 
78(),50o 
920,000 


84,300 
164,100 
224,100 
342,000 
382,200 
390,600 
432,000 
470,700 
538,200 
768,600 


1,004,000 

17,000 

4,037,000 

55.000 

8,885,000 

154,000 

14,254,000 

107,000 

14,072,000 

155.000 

i3,()io,ooo 

165,000 

16,142,000 

367,000 

19,532,000 

358,000 

22,968,000 

189,0.00 

24,286,000 

577,000 
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(c)  Central  Co-operative  Agricultural  Purchase  Society,  "Labor." 

This  society  really  dates  frota  1897.  It  was  founded  as  a  co-operative 
society  for  purchase  and  sale  by  a  group  of  large  landowners  in  the  south 
of  the  country,  for  their  exclusive  use.  After  the  promulgation  of  the 
law  on  co-operative  associations  in  1901,  the  "  Labor",  on  the  initiative 
of  the  "  Peller\^o",  attempted  to  reorganise  itself  in  order  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  central  co-operative  agricultural  purchase  society  for  the 
whole  country.  It  only  succeeded  partially-  in  this,  as  it  would  not  accept 
the  co-operative  principles  in  their  entirety,  and,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
the  "  Pellervo  "  found  itself  obliged  to  promote  the  foundation  of  a  central 
institution  of  a  more  really  co-operative  nature. 

Now,  after  its  partial  reorganisation  in  19c 6,  the  "  Labor"  accepts 
as  members  both  private  individuals  and  associations.  The  entrance  fee 
varies  from  50  to  500  marks  as  the  Board  of  ^lanagement  decides.  The 
shares  are  50  marks  each.  The  liability*  is  i,oco  marks  per  share  and 
any  member  doing  basin  ess  with  the  society  to  an  amount  exceeding  5,000 
marks  in  a  year  must  subscribe  a  second  share.  From  the  profits  there  is 
first  of  all  deducted  a  maximum  interest  of  6  %  per  share,  and  then  20  ^/q 
is  placed  to  the  reserve  fund,  which  is  increased  by  the  entrance  fees. 

In  addition  to  the  di\'idenos  contemplated  in  the  rules,  the  "  Labor" 
annually  grants  special  dividends  of  an  amount  varying  from  i  %  to 
3  %  of  that  of  the  purchases  during  the  year.  In  1914,  for  example, 
this  special  dividend  amounted  to  27,500  marks. 

The  administration  of  business  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Management 
of  six  members.  The  "Labor"  has  branches  and  storehouses  in  various 
parts  of  the  country-.  In  1914  it  started  a  special  pension  fund  for  its  employees. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  "Labor"  since  1906, 
that  is  to  say  since  the  reorganisation  of  the  primitive  association  as  a 
pseudo-co-operative  central  society.  This  table  shows,  better  than  many 
words  could,  how  ineft'ectual  this  reorganisation  has  really  been. 

Table  XIV.  —  Progress  made  by  tJie  "  Labor"  jtom  1906  to  1915. 


1          Number 
1       of  Members 

Branch- 
es 
and 

Staff 

Capital 

Sales 
'n 

Annual 

Year 

' 

1  ■   - 

Profits 

Total 

2      c 

Store- 
houses 

Subscribed 

Not 
Paid  up 

Marks 

in  Marks 

1906  ....          195 

164 

! 

II 

427,000 

385,000 

1,564,000 

38,000 

1907 

184 

165 

— 

12 

469,000 

404,000 

1,868,000 

51,000 

1908 

229 

198 

3 

15 

492,000 

406,000 

2,301,000 

11,000 

1909 

259 

223 

4 

15 

553,000 

449,000 

2,707,000 

23,000 

I910 

267 

227 

6 

20 

611,000 

487,000 

2,408,000 

28,000 

I911 

318 

377 

9 

30 

692,000 

547,000 

3,230,000 

43,000 

I912 

383 

335 

12 

39 

842,000 

671,000 

4,302,000 

61,000 

I913 

416 

359 

12 

45 

944,060 

740,000 

4,557.000 

48,000 

I9I4 

429 

371 

12 

54 

982,000 

751,000 

5,439,000 

Si, 000 
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(d)    Central  Co-operative  Agricultural  Purchase  Society,  "  Hankkija.  " 

As  long  as  the  negotiations  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  "Labor" 
as  a  real  central  co-operative  agricultural  purchase  society  for  the  whole 
country  continued,  the  "  Pellervo  "  confined  itself  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  temporary  office,  serving  as  intermediary  for  agricultural  purchases  for 
private  individuals  and  associations  not  members  of  the  "Labor.  "  But 
as  the  negotiations  did  not  succeed,  the  temporary  office  was  quite  naturally 
transformed  into  a  central  co-operative  society  under  the  name  of 
"  Hank-kija.  " 

In  addition  to  local  co-operative  societies,  it  also  accepts  as  members 
individual  farmers,  but  the  number  of  these  may  not  exceed  one  third  of 
the  total  number  of  members.  The  shares  are  loo  marks  each,  and  the 
members'  liability  is  400  mks.  per  share,  and  every  member  must  sub- 
scribe shares  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  business  he  does  with  the 
association  in  the  year.  From  the  annual  profits  20  %  is  deducted  and 
placed  to  the  reserve  fund  until  that  fund  amounts  to  2co,coo  mks.  A  sec- 
ond amount  of  10  %  is  placed  to  a  special  fund  for  the  development  of 
agricultural  co-operation  and  other  works  of  public  utility.  It  is  only 
after  these  compulsory  deductions  have  been  made  that  a  dividend  of  a 
maximum  amount  of  6  %  may  be  paid  on  shares. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  rales  in  regard  to  eventual  dividends 
to  members  on  the  amount  of  their  annual  purchases.  In  1914,  the  amounts 
distributed  under  this  head  came  to  40,600  marks. 

The  association  has  a  Board  of  Management  of  six  members,  which 
elects  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  three  members. 

The  "Hankkija"  has  founded  branches  in  about  ten  of  the  most 
important  agricultural  centres  of  the  country ;  it  has  also  numerous 
storehouses  in  places  best  suited  for  despatch  and  transport. 

Its  progressive  and  constant  development  is  seen  in  the  following 
table. 
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Tabi,E  XV.  —  Progress  of  the  Central  Co-operative  Agricultural  Purchase 

Society,  "  Hankkija." 


Number 
of  Members 

i 

i       1 
Individ- 
Total    .    i 
nals  ! 

15 
"■2 

Stafi 


Capital 


Subscribed 


in  Marks 


Not 
Paid  up 


in  Marks 


Annual 
Profits 


in  Marks 


1905.  .  .  . 

67 

10 

33.800 

26,800 

700,000 

10,000 

1906 

97 

— 

17 

55.800 

38,800 

1,500,000 

6,000 

1907 

134 

— 

2 

23 

82,300 

54,800 

2,600,000 

31,000 

1908 

206 

25 

3 

28 

253,700j 

87,200 

3,100,000 

9,400 

1909 

359 

121 

5 

25 

241,600 

162,400 

2,841,000 

29,800 

191 0 

358 

122 

7 

28 

207,300 

162,800 

3,589,000 

15,900 

191 1 

439 

148 

9 

38 

262,500 

196,000 

4,817,000 

61,500 

I9I2 

482 

156 

10 

45 

329,000 

212,800 

5,444,000 

75.600 

IQI3 

610 

196 

14 

66 

478,000 

287,200 

6,163,000 

41,600 

I9I4 

832 

271 

^5 

76 

632,400 

409,600 

7,023,0001 

116,000 

(e)  Central  Co-operative  Society,  "  Valio,"  for  Export  of  Butter. 

On  account  of  the  extreme  attention  it  gives  to  orders  and  its  strict 
■  requirements  in  regard  to  the  quaHty  of  the  produce  it  deUvers,  this  instit- 
ution, which  began  in  a  very  modest  way  in  1905,  is  now  second  in  import- 
ance among  undertakings  of  the  kind  in  the  countries  of  Northern  Europe. 

As  members  it  may  only  accept  butter  making  societies  (co-operative 
or  limited  by  shares),  which  satisfy  certain  very  strict  conditions  in  regard 
to  their  organization  and  equipment. 

The  shares  are  100  maks  each,  the  liability  of  members  is  500  mks. 
per  share  and  each  member  must  subscribe  a  number  corresponding  with  its 
annual  production.     The  entire  produce  must  be  consigned  to  the  "Valio." 

After  deduction  of  amounts  to  be  placed  to  various  funds  according  to 
the  rules  and  a  maximum  amount  of  0  %  interest  on  the  shares,  the  entire 
net  profits  are  divided  among  the  members  in  proportion  to  the  amounts 
represented  by  the  produce  consigned. 

The  society  has  a  Board  of  Management  of  10  members  elected  at  the 
general  meeting  of  members  and  3  Board  of  Directors  of  3  members  elected 
by  the  Board  of  Management.  It  has  its  headquartes  at  the  port  Hango, 
and  communication  by  sea  is  kept  open  all  the  winter  by  means  of  powerful 
ice  breakers.  Branches  and  storehouses  are  installed  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  and  at  Petrograd. 
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Besides  its  chief  business,  the  "  VaHo"  has  organised  special  dairy  and 
cheesemaking  courses.  It  has  also  instituted  dairy  show  s  to  which  it  ann- 
ually assigns  very  considerable  prizes.  We  saw  above  that  lately  the 
"  Valio"  has  undertaken  the  encouragement  of  poultry  improvement  In 
this  field  also  the,  results  obtained  have  been  most  remarkable. 

Finally,  the  "  Valio"  supports  several  experts  who  traverse  the  country 
in  every  direction  to  give  advice,  not  only  to  the  members  of  the  association, 
but  to  any  one  who  asks  for  it. 

The  development  of  this  remarkable  institution  is  seen  in  the  following 
table. 

TabIvE  XVI.  — ■  Development  of  the  "  Valio"  from  1906  to  1915. 


Members 
(Butter 
Making 

Societies) 

Branches 
and 
Store- 
houses 

Staff 

Capital 

Sales 
Mks. 

Annual 
Profit 

Mks 

Share 
of  the 

Year 

Subscribed 

Not 
Paid  up 

"  Valio  " 

in  the 

Total 
Exportation 
from  the 

Port 
of  Hango 

1906    .    . 

80 

_ 

8 

125,000 

125,000 

7,491,000 

115,000 

20.9 

1907    .    . 

141 

— 

12 

247,100 

195,500 

11,141,000 

125,000 

38.1 

1908    ,    . 

146 

— 

14 

281,000 

203,050 

11,770,000 

129,000 

39-7 

1909    .    . 

150 

I 

20 

308,600 

207,000 

11,840,000 

119,000 

42.4 

1910    .    . 

157 

.2 

24 

361,700 

215,000 

13,310,000 

139,000 

48.5 

19II    .    . 

150 

2 

25 

408,000 

223,000 

15,367,000 

283,000 

47.8 

1912    .    . 

172 

2 

42 

478,500 

248,000 

17,548,000 

133,000 

52.1 

1913    .    . 

201 

2 

39 

557,000 

301,000 

21,179,000 

262,000 

64.5 

19I4    •    - 

232 

4 

64 

668,000 

349,000 

23,558,000 

544,000 

81.4 

MISCELLANEOUS  IN'FORMATIOX  RELATIXG  TO  CO-OPERATION 
AND  ASSOCIATION    IN  VARIOUS    COL^NTRIES. 


CANADA. 


Co  oPER.\TrvE  WOOL  SELLING  IX  QUEBEC.  —  The  Agricultural  Gazette 
of  Canada  for  August  contains  an  interesting  note  on  the  work  of  a  number 
of  associations  for  the  co-operative  sale  of  wool  which  have  been  organised 
in  Quebec,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Animal 
Husbandr}-  Department  of  Macdonald  College.  Assisted  b^'  a  Federal 
grant  the  Department  has  been  able  to  undertake  a  good  deal  of  extension 
work,  and,  in  addition  to  giving  a  large  number  of  lectures  and  demonstrat- 
ions illustrating  the  proper  methods  of  shearing,  and  of  preparing  and 
packing  fleeces,  has  this  year  successfully  assisted  eight  local  wool 
growers'  associations  to  market  their  wool. 

The  results  have  been  most  encouraging.  Last  year  a  beginning  had 
already  been  made  in  Co-operative  wool  selling,  though  in  a  very  tentative 
way,  with  a  single  association  in  Pontiac  County,  which  that  year 
sold  about  twelve  thousand  pounds  of  wool  direct  to  manufacturers  at  an 
advance  upon  current  local  prices  of  from  five  to  seven  cents  a  pound. 
This  year  ■ —  1915  • —  eight  associations,  including  that  of  Pontiac,  sold 
collectiveh-  at  excellent  prices  a  total  of  104,192  lbs.  of  wool.  Particulars 
of  the  sales  for  each  association  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : 

Particulars  of  Associations  and  Sales  in  191 5. 


Association 


Xiimber 

of 
members 


Number 

of 

fleeces 


Average 

weight 

per  fleece 


Average 

price 
per  fleece 


Total 
amount 
received 
for  wool 


Average 
price 

per  lb. 
wool 


Pontiac  .  . 
Compton  . 
Stanstead  . 
■  Richmond . 
BeauhamoLs 
Bedford.  . 
Aigenteuil 
Sherbrooke 


413 
1501 
83[ 
75 
79' 
55 
67; 
53 


6,182 

7.06  lbs.; 

1,806 

7.1     .     j 

1.222 

8.1  . 

1,360 

7-33  ' 

1,029 

8.3  » 

815 

8.1  . 

9IO 

7.0    B 

812 

7.4  » 

$2.i5!Si3.348.30  30.57  cents 

2.I5'  3.890.2730.27  » 

250  3,060.9030.80  » 

2.23  3,022.07  30.12  » 

248  2,549.23  29.63  . 

2.46  2,045.65  30.52  » 

213  1,938.01  30.63  • 

2.26  1,834.77  3035  » 


Totals.    .    .  975         14,136      7-37  ibs.  $2.29  $31,689.20  30.36  cents 
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The  members  were  supplied  with  sacks  through  their  associations  and 
were  instructed  how  to  prepare  and  pack  the  fleeces.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  the  wool  to  be  assembled,  graded  and  offered  for  sale  on  definite 
dates  at  a  number  of  convenient  centres  within  the  districts,  and  the  wool 
was  offered  in  good  condition,  unwashed,  and  well  packed.  As  a  result, 
it  was  sought  after  by  buyers,  and  realised  prices  which,  according  to  qual- 
ity, varied  from  five  to  ten  cents  above  prevailing  prices. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Pontiac  association,  the  only  one  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  two  seasons,  has  now  more  than  four  hundred  memb- 
ers and  increased  its  sales  enormously  in  its  second  year. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  described  in  our  September  issue 
a  very  similar  scheme  which  was  put  into  operation  in  Saskatchewan  in 
1914.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  weigh  results,  and  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
many  schemes  of  the  kind  in  different  countries  have  succeeded  for  a  few- 
years  (while  conditions,  perhaps,  were  very  favourable)  only  to  collapse 
when  conditions  changed.  But  history  does  not  necessarily  repeat  itself, 
and  the  schemes  we  have  described  have  this  important  element  of  sound- 
ness, that  the  associations  concerned  are  not  merely  agencies  for  selling 
woo],  but  are,  first  and  foremost,  associations  for  improving  the  quality 
of  the  wool  produced.  This  being  so,  their  success  as  selling  agencies  is 
likely  to  be  permanent  as  in  each  season  they  will  be  in  a  positiont  o  offer 
wool  in  large  lots,  uniformly  well  packed,  and  of  a  quality  upon  the  whole 
superior  to  the  average  quality  on  offer.  The  Canadian  experiments, 
therefore  are  well  worth  watching. 


FRANCE.  . 


CO-OPERATIVE     DISTRIBUTIVE      SOCIETIES     IN      FRANCE      ON     JANUARY 

1st.,  1914.  —  The  Bulletin  du  Ministere  du  Travail  (Labour  Office  Bull- 
etin), in  its  number  for  May- June,  1915,  gives  information  in  regard  to  the 
French  co-operative  distributive  societies  on  January  ist.,  1914.  Leaving 
out  of  consideration :  ist.,  military  co-operative  societies,  2nd.,  societies  for 
collective  purchase  and  manufacture  of  raw  material ;  3rd.,  agricultural 
or  other  syndicates  that  have  not  founded  separate  co-operative  distribu- 
tive societies  ;  4th.,  mutual  pharmacies  ;  5th.  stewards'  and  other  ware- 
houses for  sale  of  goods  founded  by  employers  for  the  use  of  their  staff  ; 
6th.,  commercial  societies  making  deductions  in  favour  of  purchases;  there 
were  still  working  3,156  co-operative  distributive  societies  properly  so 
called  on  January  ist.,  1914,  as  compared  with  3,145  on  January 
1st.,  1913.  This  increase  must  be  more  apparent  than  real,  as  the  enquiry 
made  in  1914  revealed  the  existence  of  several  societies  that  had  given  no  sign 
of  life  previously.  In  fact,  92  societies  were  founded  during  the  year,  but 
109  were  dissolved,  so  that  there  must  rather  have  been  a  slight  decrease 
in  their  numbers.  The  Department  of  Nord  heads  the  list  with  322  societies; 
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next  comes  Charente-Inferieure,  with  226  associations.  Pas-de-Calais,  Deux- 
Sevres,  Gironde,  Vosges  and  Ardennes  follow,  with  more  than  100  each. 
Seine  comes  only  eighth  with  99.  There  is  no  department  that  has  not  at 
least  one  ;  I/)zere  and  Constantine  have  only  one  each,  but  there  are  23  de- 
partments with  less  than  ten  each. 

The  societies  do  not  limit  themselves  to  the  wholesale  purchase  of 
produce  and  merchandise  with  the  object  of  selling  again  retail  to  the  as- 
sociates and  sometimes  to  the  public.  A  large  nvunber  themselves  undertake 
the  manufacture  of  the  goods  they  sell  or  at  least  their  industrial  transform- 
ation, before  they  deliver  them  to  the  consmners.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  co-operative  bakeries  which,  at  the  end  of  1913,  were  1,299  ^  num- 
ber, and  to  which  we  must  add  597  societies,  selling  both  bread  and  other 
articles.  We  find  the  largest  nmnber  of  these  bakeries  in  Charente  Infe- 
rieure:  that  department  has  217  alone,  whilst  Deux-Sevres,  which  comes 
next,  only  shows  106.  Seine  has  almost  the  last  place,  as  it  has  only  2 
societies.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  the  precise  number  of  members 
and  the  amount  of  the  business  done  by  the  societies,  as  man\'  did  not 
answer  the  lists  of  questions  forwarded  to  them  as  promptly  and  carefully 
as  might  be  desired.  Thus  we  have  only  information  in  respect  to  thebusiness 
of  2,988  societies,  with  a  total  number  of  876,179  members.  The}'  had 
done  a  total  business  of  315,212,000  frs.  in  1913.  On  the  other  hand,  90  only 
reported  the  number  of  their  members,  13,541  all  told.  So  that  there  was 
altogether  a  total  of  890,000  members  reported.  The  1,212  co-operative 
bakeries  reporting  had  alone  273,681  members  and  had  done  a  total  busi- 
ness of  65,200,000  frs.  in  the  year.  The  department  of  Nord  showed  the 
largest  ntunber  of  members  and  the  largest  total  business,  the  former  being 
no  less  than  185,783  and  the  business  done  amovmting  to  more  than 
56,984,000  frs.  The  least  favoured  department  is  again  that  of  Lozere, 
which  reported  only  98  members  and  only  12,000  frs.  total  business  done. 
For  the  department  of  Seine,  the  figures  known  are  as  follow.  Paris, 
46  societies,  of  which  45  had  64,3i9-members  and  had  done  business  to 
the  amount  of  22,087,000  frs. ;  suburbs,  53  societies,  of  which  51  had  16,833 
members  and  reported  business  done  to  the  amount  of  ,7,902,000  frs. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  the  profession  of  the  members,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  116  co-operative  distributive  societies  recruit  their  members 
exclusively  among  railway  employees.  Amongst  these,  iii  reported  69,749 
members  and  a  total  business  of  25,443,000  frs.  A^ain,  23  societies  have  for 
their  members  only  Government  employees  and  workmen. 


GREAT    BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


Co-OPERATIVE  F.\RM  IMPLEMENT  SOCIETIES.  —  A  few  years  ago, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  society,  a  scheme 
was  devised  for  the  formation  of  co-operative   societies   which  shovdd  be 
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able  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  their  members  practically  every  kind  of 
farm  implement,  from  a  one-horse  plough  to  a  high-power  agricultural 
tractor.  The  scheme  is  described  in  an  article  by  Mr.  T.  Wibberley,  which 
appears  in  the  August  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
In  illustration  of  its  results  in  increasing  the  area  under  tillage,  the  writer 
gives  the  following  figures  relating  to  four  societies  : 


Number 

of 
Members 

Total  area  in  tillage  for  each  Society 

Average 

Society 

1913 

1 
1914        j        1915 

1 

per 

Members 

Meenaheela  (Co.  I^imerick)   .    .    . 

Killeeciy  (Co.  I^imerick) 

Menlough  (Co.  Galway} 

Fourmilehoiise  (Co.  Roscommon) . 

21 
20 
64 
32 

Acres 

71 
122 

454  Vi 
94 

Acres 

I04\'2 
146 

519 
106 

Acres 

158^2 
176 
683 
153 

Acres 

4.1 

•      2.7 

3-6 

1.8 

Totals 

137 

743  V. 

875  V2 

1,171 

— 

Averages    .    .    . 

34 

186 

219 

293 

3.12 

These  societies  were  not  specially  selected,  but  all  are  situated  in  very 
poor  districts,  amongst  farmers  whose  capital  is  very  limited  and  whose 
holdings  average  about  30  acres.  Had  all  Irish  farmers  increased  their 
cultivated  area  in  the  same  average  proportion  as  the  members  of  these 
societies,  the  result  would  have  been  an  increase  of  1,500,000  acres  under 
the  plough. 

The  societies  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as  other  agricultural  co- 
operative societies.  As  a  rule  each  member  is  required  to  take  at  least  five 
shares  of  the  nominal  value  of  £1,  and  to  pay  2s.  6d.  par  share  on  alloc- 
ation. He  also  signs  a  form  making  himself  responsible  to  the  commit- 
tee for  the  payment  of  his  shares  in  full,  in  the  event  of  the  society  meet- 
ing with  financial  disaster.  The  working  capital  is  obtained  by  means  of 
an  overdraft  from  the  local  branch  of  a  joint  stock  bank.  This  is  guarant- 
eed by  the  members  of  the  committee,  who  are  thus  directly  responsible 
to  the  bank  for  the  security  of  the  amount  borrowed,  but  are  in  turn  secured 
by  the  uncalled  share  capital. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  implements  are  hired  out  in  the  order  in  which 
applications  for  them  are  made  by  the  members,  but  precedence  is  given  to 
the  member  who  wishes  to  use  the  implement  for  the  longest  period.  The 
rate  at  which  implements  are  hired  out  to  members  of  a  society  is  about' 
half  what  it  would  cost  to  carry  out  the  various  operations  under  the  old 
regime.  If,  for  instance,  potato  sorting  by  hand  costs  15s.  perton,  the  \)Q- 
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tato-sorter  is  hired  out  at  7s.  6d.  per  ton.  Again,  if  the  ploughing  of  stubbles 
by  horse  labour  costs  los.  per 'acre,  a  double  disc  harrowing  with  the 
agricultural  tractor  (which  tills  the  land  more  effectively)  is  undertaken 
at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  acre.  In  the  case  of  corn  threshing  the  usual  rate 
is  ^d.per  stone  threshed. 

A  well-managed  society  can  soon  earn  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  initial 
cost  of  the  implements.  Man\  instances  are  on  record  where  a  society  com- 
mencing with  two  binders  has  in  one  harv^est  earned  sufficient  to  purchase 
a  potato -digger.  The  potato-digger  has  gone  out  on  hire,  and  in  its  first 
season  has  earned  sufficient  to  buy  a  corn  drill,  which  in  like  manner 
has  earned  the  price  of  a  horse-power  sprayer,  and  so  on.  A  society  usually 
begins  operations  in  a  small  way,  but  once  the  farmers  of  the  district  re- 
cognise its  utility  the  membership  rapidh-  increases,  and  the  society  then 
becomes  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  purchase  of  the  more  expensive 
implements. 


Part  II:  Insurance  and  Thrift 


GENERAL. 


TECHNICAL   COXDITIONS    OF   FORESTRY   INSURANCE. 


In  the  course  of  the  year  1913,  we  had  occasion  twice  to  point  out  the 
considerable  difl&culties  in  the  way  of  forest  insurance,  and,  consequently 
the  still  rudimentary  condition  of  most  of  the  organisations  that  en- 
deavour to  undertake  these  risks  which  as  yet  have  been  Httle  studied  and  are 
not  well  known.  In  regard  to  forestry  insurance  in  France,  we  said  in  ^larch, 
1913  :  "  The  insurance  of  forests  against  fire  is  very  badly  organized,  and 
in  addition  is  very  rarely  met  with.  Nearly  all  the  measures  now  taken 
against  fire  are  simply  preventive.  "  In  September  of  the  same  year,  speak- 
ing of  forest  insurance  in  Norway,  we  showed  that,  up  to  1 911,  such  insurance 
had  had  hardly  no  practical  importance.  E^'idently  this  situation  can  only 
be  temporary  :  it  in  any  case  in\-ites  us  to  give  all  our  attention  to  the 
suggestions  the  specialists  may  make  with  the  object  of  more  nearly  ascert- 
aining the  extent  and  limits  of  fire  risks  in  forests,  with  a  view  to  fixing 
a  more  suitable  tariff  for  these  risks.  Such  are  the  verj'  interesting  ideas 
M.  Ivccaille,  expert  engineer  of  Commercy,  expressed  in  the  course  of  a 
lecture,  deUvered  on  January  20th.,  191 2,  before  the  Lorraine  Section  of 
the  Forest  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Trees.  We  shall  summarise  them  brief- 
ly, considering  in  tvim  the  nature  and  the  gravity  of  the  damage  caused 
by  fire,  the  various  methods  employed  in  estimating  the  damage  and  the 
clauses  and  tariffs  of  the  Insurance  Companies. 

§  I.  Damage  caused  by  fire. 

The  damage  due  to  fire  is  of  various  character,  and  consists  in  the 
loss  of  : 

(i)  the    profit    that  would  have    been    derived  from  the    ordinary 
cutting  of  the  parts  of  the  forest  destroyed  ; 
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(2)  the  root  stock  ; 

(3)  the  vegetable  covering  (underwood  or  the  lower  part  of  the  trees) 
and  the  seeds  sown  ; 

(4)  the  leaf  litter,  nitrogenous  manure  formed  by  successive  falls 
of  leaves  or  needles. 

Various  accessory  losses  are  also  to  be  considered,  consisting  in  : 
Difficulty  in  regulation,  due  to  partial  and  premature  cutting  ; 
Reconstruction  of  roads  destroyed  by  such  cutting  ; 
Travelling  and  valuation  expenses  ; 
Decrease  in  value  of  hunting  and  shooting  leases  ; 
Various  limitations  of  enjoyment. 

Generally,  the  insurance  only  contemplates  repayment  of  the  intrins- 
ic value,  on  the  day  of  the  fire,  of  the  amount  of  wood  destroyed,  which 
is  less  than  the  value,  on  the  same  day,  of  the  future  profit  to  be  derived 
from  the  ordinary  cutting. 

It  also  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  and  by  means  of  a  special  extra 
premium  provides  against  a  second  loss,  called  difficulty  in  regulation, 
which  is,  however,  not  the  difficulty  in  regulation,  understood  by  for- 
esters. This  special  loss  is,  as  we  shall  see,  a  consequence  of  the  method 
pursued  in  calculating  the  first. 

When  the  root  stock  is  insured,  which  is  even  a  rarer  matter,  the 
pohcy  generally  takes  account  only  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  plants  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  expense  in  labour. 

When  a  fire  is  caused  by  an  outsider  who  is  responsible  and  solvent, 
for  example,  by  a  railway  company,  the  owner  of  the  forest  burned  has  a 
claim  to  compensation  for  all  the  losses  suffered  enumerated  above.  In 
other  words,  he  has  a  right  to  full  satisfaction  for  the  loss  suffered. 

The  nature  of  the  losses  caused  by  fire  being  thus  estabhshed,  let  us 
now  consider  their  importance.  This  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  forest 
and  the  season. 

(A)  Broad-leaved  forests.  —  Fires  are  most  frequent  in  spring,  when 
the  living  undergrowth  does  not  sufficiently  protect  the  combustible  leaf 
litter.  The  fire  generally  originates  in  the  leaf  litter  and  only  it  and  the 
undergrowth  are  ever  completely  consumed.  The  heat  due  to  this  com- 
bustion affects  the  bark,  and  the  vitality  of  the  trees  will  suffer  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  bark  protecting  the  cambial  layer,  the  only 
living  part  of  the  trunks.  The  wood  proper  is  very  rarely  attacked  and  will 
lose  very  little  of  its  market  value. 

Thus  the  high  forest  wood  has  so  to  say  nothing  to  fear  from  fires  ; 
the  standards  of  stored  coppices  only  very  rarely  suffer,  and,  according  to 
M.  lyecaille,  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  only  in  fires  of  exceptional  im- 
portance that  the  loss  suffered  by  the  standards  amounts  to  the  fifth  part 
of  the  value  of  these  trees.  The  copse  wood  will  suffer  more,  but  it 
is  very  seldom  that  the  damage  extends  beyond  the  bark. 

The  root  stock  will  not  generally  suffer  at  all  from  fire,  and,  after  cut- 
ting back,  there  will  be  new  shoots  from  the  old  root  stocks. 
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Fire  therefore  will  only  cause  broad  leafed  trees  damage  of  very  slight 

importance.    M.  I^ecaille  mentions  the  case  of  7  fires  occasioned  in  1911 

in  I/)rraine  by  a  local  railway,  for  which  a  total  sum  of  not  more  than  700 

francs  was  paid,  that  is  an  average  of  100  frs.  per  fire.   Either  the  forests 

re  young  and  their  value  is  sHght  ;  or  they  are  older  and  less  exposed  to 

Eer  by  fire.    After  the  fire  and  deduction  of  the  loss,  the  older  they  are 

le  more  considerable  will  be  the  proportion  of  the  salvage.    Thus,  again 

wording  to  M.  Lecaille,  in  a  very  serious  fire  in  Belgium  in  1911,  extend- 

ig  over  nearly  50  hectares  and  causing  more  than   12,000  frs.   damage, 

jmpensation  was    only  allowed,  in  the  case  of  copsewood  ready  to  be 

it,  to  the  amount  of  50  fr.  per  ha.,  that  is  to  say  for  the  value  of  the  bark. 

(B)  Conijers.  —  Fires  cause  more  considerable  losses  among  coni- 

than  among  the  broad  leaved  trees.  As  the  sap  consists  of  eminently 

)mbustible  material  by  which  the  bark  is  impregnated,  the  combustion 

be  the  more  complete.  Nevertheless,  the  wood  itself  seldom  suffers, 

l^d  the  value  of  the  salvage  will  be  more  considerable  the  older  the  trees 

fare. 

Let  us,  however,  observe  that,  in  the  case  of  conifers,  the  death  of 
le  upper  part  will  entail  that  of  the  part  below  the  groimd  and  con- 
jquently  the  loss  of  the  root  stock. 


§  2.  Methods  of  estimating  losses. 


The  loss  occasioned  by  a  fire  being  tjie  difference  between  the  value 
ifore  and  after  the  fire,  M.  Ivecaille  shows  as  follows  the  methods  of  estim- 
Iting  the  value  of  a  forest  of  a  given  age. 

(A)  It  may  first  of  all  be  admitted  that  the  value  of  a  forest  is 
in  proportion  to  its  age.  This  has  the  incontestable  advantage  of  simpHcity, 
but  it  must  be  recognised  that  the  value 
thus  calculated  is  higher  than  the  pre-  a' 
sent  value  of  the  future  proceeds  to  ^ 
be  obtained  by  felling  the  trees. 

If  we  express  this  method  by 
the  usual  diagram,  marking  different 
lengths,  on  a  Hne  0  x  (axis  of  age),  cor- 
responding with  the  age,  and  draw 
perpendiculars  to  these  points  of  length 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  wood, 
the  growth  of  the  wood  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a  straight  Hne  0  M. 

If   at    30  years   the  value   of  the 
cutting  is  300  frs.,  represented  by  the  length  M  x,  the  value  at  the  age 
represented   by  the  length  0  a  will  be  represented  by  the  length  a  h. 

(B)  Method  oj  the  Insurance  Companies.  —  To  find  the  value  of  a 
copsewood  not  yet  arrived  at  the  age  for  cutting,  the  Companies  assume,  as 
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in  the  preceding  method,  that  the  value  of  the  wood  increases  at  an  equal 
rate,  but  as  the  value  in  proportion  to  the  age  cannot  be  immediately  real- 
ised, the  Companies  reduce  it  by  means  of  a  discount  calculated  at  com- 
pound interest  for  as  many  years  as  have  to  run  between  the  date  of  the 
fire  and  that  of  the  felHng,  so  as  to  calculate  the  compensation  for  the  date 
of  the  fire  and  not  of  the  felling. 

The  rate  of  interest  adopted  was  formerly  5  %  and  has  been  in  turn 
reduced  to  4  %  and  3  ^  %.   Seme  Companies  even  allow  3  %. 

Expressing  this  method  by  a  diagram,  the  successive  values  will  fol- 
low the  curve  0  b'  M.  The  value  c  b  corresponding  with  the  age  being 
reduced  by  the  length  b  b',  representing  the  discount  for  m  0  years. 

The  length  b'  c,  value  of  a  forest, 
will  be  so  much  greater  as  the  length 
bb'  is  less,  that  is  to  say  it  wiU  be  the 
greater  the  smaller  the  disccunt  is.  The 
concavity  of  the  curve  will  thus  de- 
crease with  the  rate. 

For  standards,  the  Companies 
adopt  another  method  which  we  shall 
show  below.  The  value  of  the  young 
plantations  is  generally  determined  by 
the  method  just  explained. 

(C)  Foresters'  Method.  —  To  estimate  the  future  value  of  a  wood, 
the  foresters  consider  the  capital,  which,  invested  at  the  start  at  compound 
interest  at  the  rate  T,  has  become  at  the  time  of  felling  equal  to  the  revenue 
from  the  cutting.  The  value  of  a  forest  at  a  given  age  is,  for  the  foresters, 
the  difference  between  the  value  of  this  capital  at  interest  at  this  age  and 
the  original  capital  considered  as  immobilisable.  In  this  way  the  grcwth 
of  a  forest  is  assimilated  to  that  of  a  capital  sum  invested  at  the  first 
plantation  at  about  7  %  compound  interest. 

(D)  Method  of  Annuities.  —  According  to  this  method,  the  ir crease 
in  value  of  a  forest  is  assimilated  to  the  increase  in  capital  through  the  suc- 
cessive investments  of  the  same  annuity  at  compound  interest,  at  the 
end  of  each  year  during  the  whole  period  of  forest  management. 

These  methods  are  employed  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  forest  which 
has  no  market  value  as  yet,  that  is  to  say  ccpsewcr d  before  the  usual 
period  for  felling,  or  conifers  before  they  are  felled  for  minirg  timber. 

The  trees  of  the  first  class  if  alk  wed  to  grc  w  are  classed  as  timber 
and  their  price  per  cubic  metre  is  far  higher. 

The  following  is  the  rule  habitually  folic  wed  by  the  Insurance  Cc  mpan- 
ies  in  fixing  the  value  of  a  tree  : 

The  value,  fixed  as  if  it  had  arrived  at  the  age  fcr  fdlirg  (generally 
120  years)  is  reduced  by  a  discount  at  compound  interest  for  so  mary  years 
as  remain  to  pass  before  the  age  for  felling  is  reached.  The  rate  of  discount 
has  varied  as  in  the  case  of  copse  wood  ;  it  is  new  about  3  %. 

I/Ct  c  6  be  the  present  value  of  a  tree,  estimated  on  its  cubic  contents. 
At  the  age  for  felling  0  c,  its  value  will  be  C  M;  its  successive  values  increas- 
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ing  along  the  curve  b  M,  according  to  the  natural  law  of  growth,  that  is 
to  say,  very  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  an  amount  invested  at  7  %  compoimd 
interest.  The  estimated  value  allowed  by  the  Insurance  Companies  will 
he  cb',  which  is  far  higher  than  c  b,  for 
the  curve  b'  M  is  the  line  of  increase 
of  the  capital  at  3  %,  and  the  curves 
of  increase  approach  more  nearly  to 
the  line  0  M,  the  lower  the  rate  is. 

The  estimated  value  calculated  for 
the  standards  is,  like  that  for  the 
copse  wood,  higher  than  the  intrinsic 
value  ;  because  the  estimated  values 
miist  be  considered  as  representing  the 
present  value  of  a   future  profit. 

Indeed,  the  insurance  of  words,  forests  and  plantations  can  only  be 
conside:  ed  as  assurance  of  a  future  profit. 

Comparison  oj  these  Methods.  —  In  order  to  compare  the  results 
obtained  by  these  various  methods,  M.  I^aille  has  calculated  on  each 
system  the  value  for  every  age  of  a  hectare  of  copsewocd,  which  is 
worth  317  frs.  at  33  years.  For  the  purpose  he  has  calculated  by  means 
of  the  formula  y  =/(.r),  the  value  y  at  the  age  x  cf  a  forest  giving  at 
the  age  n  a  yield  R.  If  ^  is  the  rate  of  interest,  T  the  rate  of  capital- 
isation of  the  forest   (7  %),  F  the  value  of  the  land: 


By  the  method  of  valuation  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  forest,  f{x)  =  x 


R 


R/   I    \"- 

By  the  Insurance  Companies'  Method,  f  (x)  =  x  — ! 1 

By  the  Annuities  Method,  /  (x)  = — \(\  +  fi»  — i]. 

T7_l_  1? 

By  the  Foresters' Method, /(;c)  = 


(I  +  T)' 


F, 


Thus  he  arrived  at  the  following  table  in  which  the  calculation  has  been 
made  to  the  nearest  quarter,  the  rate  of  interest  taken  being  3  %. 


, 
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Values  of  a  hectare  of  Cofsewood  worth  317  frs.  when  33  years  old.        ] 


Age 

Propoitional 
Value 

Insurance 
Companies' 

Method 

Difficulty 

in 
Regulation 

Total 

of  the 

Two  Preceding 

Columns 

Annuities 
Method 

ForestM-8' 
Method 

I 

9.50 

3-25 

3-50 

7-75 

525 

8.25 

2 

19.25 

6.50 

6.75 

13-25 

10.75 

5-50 

3 

28.75 

10.25 

10.00 

20.25 

16.25 

8.25 

4 

38-50 

14-25 

13.25 

27-50 

22.25 

11-75 

5 

48.00 

18.25 

16.25 

34-50 

28.25 

15.25 

6 

57-75 

22.75 

19.00 

41-75 

34-50 

18.75 

7 

67.25 

27.50 

21.75 

49.25 

41.00 

23.00 

8 

77.00 

32.50 

24-50 

57.00 

47-50 

27.25 

9 

86.50 

38.00 

27.00 

67.00 

5450 

32.00 

10 

95-25 

43-50 

29.00 

72.50 

61.75 

36.75 

II 

105-75 

49.75 

31 -25 

81.00 

69.25 

42.00 

12 

115-50 

55-75 

3300 

88.75 

76.75 

47-75 

13 

125.00 

62.75 

35-00 

97-75 

84-75 

53-75 

14 

134-75 

70.25 

26.25 

106.50 

93.00 

60.25 

15 

144-25 

77-75 

37-50 

115-25 

101.50 

67.00 

16 

154.00 

85-75 

38.50 

124.25 

110.25 

74-75 

17 

163.50 

94-25 

39.25 

133-50 

119.50 

82.25 

18 

173-25 

103.25 

39.75 

143.00 

130.00 

90.75 

19 

182.75 

113.00 

39.75 

152.75 

138.75 

99-75 

20 

192.50 

123.00 

39.75 

162.75 

148.75 

109.25 

21 

202.00 

133-75 

3950 

173.25 

159.25 

119.25 

22 

211.75 

145-25 

38.50 

173.75 

170.25 

130.75 

23 

221.25 

157-00 

37-25 

194.25 

181.25 

147-50 

24 

231.00 

169.50 

35-75 

205.25 

193.00 

155-25 

25 

240.50 

182.75 

33-75 

221.50 

210.00 

169.00 

26 

250.25 

196.75 

31-25 

228.00 

218.25 

183.50 

27 

259-75 

211.25 

28.50 

239.75 

230.25 

199.00 

28 

269.50 

226.75 

25.00 

251-75 

243.75 

215-50 

29 

279.00 

243-25 

21.00 

264.25 

257-50 

233-25 

30 

288.25 

260.25 

19.25 

279.50 

271-75 

252.25 

31 

298.25 

268.50 

11-75 

290.25 

287.50 

272.50 

32 

308.00 

.297.50 

6.25 

303.75 

301.75 

297.00 

33 

317-50 

317-50 

~ 

317-50 

317.50 

317-50 
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The  comparison  becomes  more  striking  when  we  follow  M.  Lecaille 
and  represent  the  values  obtained  in  the  following  diagram. 


Oirjntti 


Explanation. 


A.  —  Method  of  Valuation  in  Projwrtion  to  the  Age  of  the  Forest. 

B.  —  Insurance  Companies'  Method,  inchiding  Difficulty  in  Regulation. 

C.  —  Annxuties  Method. 

D.  —  Insurance  Companies'  Method. 

E.  —  Foresters'  Method. 

F.  —  Difficulty  in  Regulation. 


As  our  authority  remarks,  in  order  that  by  the  method  of  valuation 
adopted  fair  compensation  may  be  given  for  the  loss  suffered,  the  value 
at  date  of  fire  estimated,  at  compoimd  interest  up  to  the  age  for  felling, 
increased  by  the  value  of  the  natural  reproduction,  shotild  be  equal  to  the 
yield  of  the  cutting,  so  that/  (;c)  =  (i  -f-  /)""*/  {x)  -\-J  {n-x).  In  one  word, 
this  method  should  compensate  for  the  loss  called  by  the  Insurance  Com- 
panies "  Difficulty  in  Regtdation.  " 

The  annuities  method  alone  offers  this  advantage. 

We  see  by  the  diagram  that  the  values  arrived  at  by  the  annuities 
method  are  not  the  same  as  those  given  by  the  Insurance  Companies' 
method,  increased  by  the  value  of  the  difficulty  in  regtdation,  but  are  slightly 
lower.  This  is  because  all  these  values  are  estimates  only  and  depend  ess- 
entially on  the  method  of  calculation  adopted.    The  first  is  a  function  of 

(i  +  /)  *  the  second  of  (i  +  /)  '  and  -• 

w 

When  the  value  before  the  fire  has  been  fixed,  the  loss  is  arrived  at 

by  deducting  from  that  value  the  salvage  immediately  realisable.     It  is 
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generally  supposed,  but  M.  Lecaille  considers  it  an  error,  that  the  expense 
of  cutting  back  is  compensated  by  the  value  of  the  wood,  in  the  case  of 
forests  of  some  age.  With  the  present  high  price  of  labour  such  compens- 
ation is  not  possible  and  the  costs  of  cutting  back  generally  exceed  the' pro- 
fits, in  the  case  of  young  copses  burned.  It  must  be  considered  further 
that  the  cutting  back  must  be  done  immediately  after  the  fire  and  not 
at  the  usual  season  of  cutting  wood. 


§  3.  Insurance  companies'  tariep. 

The  tariffs  vary  with  the  different  companies  or  societies.  We  give, 
by  way  of  example,  those  adopted  by  the  Companies  belcngirg  to  the 
General  Syndicate  of  French  Fixed  Premium  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 

Net  (i)  x\nnual  Premiums  for  an  amount  of  1,000  frs. 

Broad    I<eaved  (     More  than  25  years  old 0.40 

Trees           }    25  j'ears  old  or  under 0.75 

From     I  to  lo  years  old 10.00 

10    "    15      "         " 5.00 

"      15    "    30      "         " 3.50 


\ 


Conifers        ' 

30    "    50      "         " 2.50 


/ 


50  years  old   and  \    Mbsed    with    younger  trees  ...        1.50 
over.  I    Not   mixed       i.oo 


To  these  figures  must  be  added  the  taxes,  and,  for  the  first  year, 
the  costs  of  the  policy  and  55  centimes  a  year  for  "registration  expenses. " 

For  this  tariff,  account  is  only  taken  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  forests  themselves,  without  considerirg  the  other  circum- 
stances which  may  have  an  influence  on  the  origin  or  development  of  the 
fires  (the  situation  of  the  forests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  houses  or  not, 
in  dry  or  rainy  regions,  their  division  by  means  of  large  firebelts,  or  the. abs- 
ence of  such  division). 


§  4.  Clauses  of  the  insurance  policy. 

These  clauses  are  of  two  kinds  :  those  for  fire  insurance  generally  and 
the  special  clauses  for  forest  insurance. 

Among  the  first,  M.  Lecaille  only  mentions  that  styled  "the  rule  of 
proportion",  which  is  as  follows:  "If  expert  examination  shews  that 
at  the  moment  of  the  fire  the  value  of  the  objects  insured  exceeds  the 

(i)  That  is  free  of  taxes. 
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amount  assured,  the  policyholder  is  his  cwn  insurer  for  the  surplus  and  must 
bear  his  proportion  per  franc  of  the  loss.  "  This  clause  makes  it  necessary 
to  insure  for  the  maximum  value  the  forest  may  acquire  during  the  period 
for  which  the  poHcy  is  taken  out. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  most  interesting  of  the  special  clauses  of 
forest  insurance. 

(A)  Copsewood.  —  The  poUcy  holder  is  bound  immediately  to  make 
known  any  charge  he  makes  in  the  organisation  of  the  forest,  under  pain 
of  forfeiting  all  claim  to  compensation  in  case  of  fire. 

The  Company  will  in  no  case  be  responsible  for  damage  to  heaths, 
furze,  moors  or  what  it  has  been  agreed  to  call  undergrowth. 

In  case  of  fire,  experts  shall  estimate  at  the  current  rate  the  market 
value  of  the  copse  as  if  it  had  attained  the  usual  age  for  felling.  They  shall 
divide  this  value  by  the  number  of  years  of  the  forest  management  and 
multiply  the  result  by  the  age  of  the  coppice  burned.  The  value  thus  ar- 
rived at  sh'  uld  properly  only  be  received  at  the  date  on  which  the  policy 
holder  would  receive  the  price  of  the  wood  cut,  but  if  the  Ccmpary  pays 
the  claim  in  cash,  if  the  forest  burned  has  not  yet  reached  the  age  for  fell- 
ing, this  value  can  be  reduced  by  a  discount  cf  3  14  %  compound  interest. 
This  discoiint  shall  be  calculated  for  as  many  years  as  each  parcel  burned 
requires  to  attain  the  regular  age  for  felling. 

In  case  of  disagreement  in  regard  to  the  valuation  of  the  loss,  the  final 
settlement  shall  only  be  made  in  the  month  of  September  of  the  year  im- 
mediately f-^  Uowing  the  loss. 

(B)  Standards.  —  To  estimate  the  damage  to  standards,  the  experts 
shall  determine :  ist.  the  average  age  at  which  the  trees  are  feUed  ;  2nd.  the 
age  and  total  value  for  each  age  of  aU  the  trees  damaged,  as  if  they  had 
reached  the  above  age  for  feUing  without  sufferirg  from  fire ;  3rd.  and  finally, 
the  loss  in  value  also  for  aU  the  trees  of  each  age  there  may  be  at  that 
date.  The  loss  wiU  be  the  difference  between  these  two  valuations  and  the 
compensation  must  be  fixed  after  deduction  of  3  14  %  compoimd  interest 
per  year. 

(C)  Restocking.  —  Restocking,  when  stocks  have  been  killed  by  fire, 
win  be  calculated  at  the  rate  of  two  plants  for  one,  planted  between  the 
old  stocks  as  usual,  without  uprooting  the  latter. 

(D)  Insurance  oj  Difficulty  in  Regulation  —  To  fix  the  loss  the  fire 
may  cause  in  difficulty  in  regulation  of  the  copses,  the  experts  wiU  fix  the 
price  they  have  established  per  hectare  of  complete  growth  and  wiU 
deduct  therefrom :  1st.  the  claim  already  fixed  for  the  loss  in  copsewood 
increased  by  the  interest  from  the  date  of  the  fire  up  to  that  of  the  usual 
cutting ;  2nd.  the  value  the  natural  reproduction  will  have  attained  at  the 
usual  date  of  cutting,  less  the  cost  of  cutting  back,  as  if  the  natural  reproduc- 
tion were  again  burned  at  that  date.  The  remainder  after  these  deductions 
wiU  be  the  amount  of  the  loss,  on  which  discount  of  3  14  %  compound 
interest  is  calculated  from  date  of  the  fire  up  to  that  of  the  ordinary  cutting, 
since  the  claim  is  paid  in  cash. 
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(B)  Conifers.  — ■  Seeds  and  seedlings  of  less  than  five  years'  age  are 
not  insured. 

(F)  Miscellaneous  Clauses.  —  In  forests  not  consisting  of  conifers 
a  tenth  part  of  scattered  conifers  wiU  be  allowed,  without  extra  premium. 
Finally,  it  is  expressly  agreed  that  the  Company  only  insures  what 
is  above  the  soil  at  the  height  of  the  ordinary  cutting  and  does  not  com- 
pensate for  loss  of  root  stocks,  which  it  does  not  insure. 


§  5.  Results  op  forest  insurance. 

(A)  Copseh0ood.  —  The  premiums  paid  for  insurance  of  copsewood, 
including  the  special  risk  of  difficulty  in  regulation,  capitaHsed  at  the  same 
rate  as  that  contemplated  in  the  insurance  contract  during  the  whole 
period  of  forest  management,  amount  to  about  4  %  of  the  value  of  the 
wood  when  cut. 

This  is  too  high  a  charge  in  view  of  the  small  risk  of  fire  and  the 
generally  insignificant  compensation  due  for  loss  through  fire. 

(B)  Conifer  Forests.  —  I^et  us  suppose  a  hectare  planted  with 
Austrian  pine,  felled  at  33  years ;  if  insured  in  the  cheapest  way,  that  is 
with  five  years'  policies,  the  claims  paid  on  the  Insurance  Companies' 
method  will  be  as  follows,  supposing  the  hectare  completely  destroyed  : 

The  first      year  the  maximum  compensation  wiU  be  12.80 

»    second     »  »             »                      »                 »      »  26.50 

»    third       ))  »            »                     »                »     »  4^-20 

»    fourth      »  »             »                      »                »      »  56-80 

»    fifth        »  »            »                     »                »     »  73-45 


The  financial  results  of  the  felling  are  shown  in  the  following  table 


Amount 
Assured 

Premium 
per  cent 

Annual 
Premium 

Capitalised 

Premium 

Maximum 
Claim 

Period 

* 

In  the 
Period 

From  the 
Start 

From     0  to     5  years 

73-45 

11,046 

0.80 

4-45 

4-45 

73-45 

"        5    '•    10       " 

174-50 

11,046 

1-95 

10.80 

15-95 

174-50 

"      10    "    15       " 

311.00 

5,546 

1.70 

9.45 

27.90 

311.00 

"       15    "    20      " 

492-35 

3,896 

1.90 

IO-55 

42.90 

492.35 

"      20    "    25       " 

730.90 

3,896 

2.85 

15.80 

65.60 

730.90 

"      25    "    30       " 

1.041-75 

3,896 

4-05 

22.45 

98.55 

1,041.75 

"      30    "   33      " 

1,272.50 

2,796 

3.00 

13.05 

125.10 

1,272.5a 
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Thus  in  the  case  of  conifers,  about  10  %  of  the  value  of  the  jdeld  of 
wood  when  cut  must  be'  utilised  Jor  insurance. 

Practically  the  insurance  wiU  be  even  higher  in  proportion,  for,  in 
M.  Lecaille's  calculations,  no  account  was  taken  of  poHcy  and  registration 
expenses  and  he  supposed  the  insurance  to  be  hmited  to  the  amount  strict- 
ly necessary. 

The  results  are  not  more  satisfactory  for  the  Insurance  Companies 
which  refuse  so  to  say  systematically  to  insure  conifers  and  generally  only 
vmdertake  the  risks  for  broad  leaved  forests  when  they  are  obUged  to  for 
commercial  reasons. 

These  poor  results  are  due  to  the  adoption  of  ill-considered  tariffs 
which  prevent  the  insurance  of  good  risks  which  alone  could  give  profits. 

In  order  that  the  insurance  of  forests,  woods  and  plantations  against 
fire  may  develop  and  become  habitual  hke  the  insurance  of  other  estate, 
real  and  personal,  the  insurance,  while  giving  the  insurers  legitimate  profits, 
should  compensate  the  proprietors  for  the  greater  part  of  their  losses, 
without  their  having  to  pay  too  high  claims. 

In  this  connection,  M.  Lecaille  makes  the  following  suggestions. 

First  the  tariffs  should  be  estabUshed  by  regions  and  var^'  with  the 
regions.  If  the  Insurance  Companies  have  recognised  the  necessity  of 
adopting  higher  or  lower  tariffs  according  to  the  regions  for  ordinary 
property,  such  a  necessity  is  the  stronger  in  the  case  of  forests. 

The  insurance  premiums  further  vary  with  each  region.  They  are 
higher  where  the  population  is  least  dense,  and  are  in  proportion  to  the 
more  or  less  effectual  assistance  that  can  be  given  in  case  of  fire.  A  similar 
difference  should  be  made,  in  the  opposite  sense,  in  the  case  of  forests. 
The  tariffs  should  be  higher  the  nearer  the  forests  are  to  to\\-ns,  that  is  to 
say  the  more  they  are  frequented  by  visitors. 

The  premiimi  should  also  be  affected  by  the  neighbourhood  of  railways, 
charcoal  kilns  etc. 

Finally  in  fixing  the  tariffs  account  should  be  taken  of  the  di\-ision 
of  the  forests  by  wide  fire  belts  or  the  absence  of  such  diNdsion. 

The  statistics  of  forest  fires  collected  would  allow  of  the  fixing  of  the 
tariffs  on  secure  bases. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Companies  should  make  the  following  changes 
in  their  contracts : 

(i)  They  should  adopt  the  annuities  method  for  calculation  of  the 
value  of  the  forests  that  have  as  yet  no  market  value,  but  of  which  the 
value  of  the  yield  from  the  cutting  is  known  (copsewood). 

(2)  They  should  repay  the  costs  of  labour,  and  purchase  of  plants  and 
pay  the  rental  value  of  the  soil  with  interest  for  wood  that  has  as  yet  no 

rket  value  and  the  future  value  of  which  is  imcertain  (yoimg  plantations). 

(3)  They  should   apply  the   method    adopted    in    the  case  of  the 
dards  to  forests  that  have  a  market  value  on  the  day  of  the  fire. 

(4)  They  should  no  longer  assume  that  the  cost  of  cutting  back 
B  compensated  by  the  value  of  the  yield,  in  the  case  of  young  copsewoods 
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and  plantations  and   should  take  account  of  the  expenditure,  when  it 
exceeds  the  value  of  the  produce. 

(5)    They   should    undertake,    for   extra    premiums,    the    risks   of 
restocking  and  of  the  leaf  litter. 

Till  these  improvements  have  been  agreed  to  and  as  long  as  the  tariffs 
are  not  fixed  more  in  accordance  with  real  conditions,  forestry  insurance 
can  only  be  considered  as  a  palliative  in  anticipation  of  an  almost  certain 
event,  and  only  those  forest  proprietors  will  continue  to  insure  who  are 
especially  exposed  to  the  risk  of  fire. 
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Introduction. 


In  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence  for  Octo- 
ber, 1914,  appeared  an  article  describing  the  "  Insurance  of  Pigs  in 
England  and  Wales  "  by  means  of  the  numerous  village  organisations 
generally  known  as  Pig  Clubs.  It  was  there  shown  that  there  were  over 
1,000  clubs  in  exist-  tence  for  the  insurance  of  pigs  and  that  these  clubs 
had  been  formed  al-  most  entirely  on  the  initiative  of  the  villagers  and 
small  pig-keepers  in  the  country  districts,  by  whom  they  continue  to  be 
managed  for  their  mutual  benefit.  Similar  clubs  exist  for  the  insurance 
of  cows  and  young  cattle  but  they  are  not  nearly  so  numerous.  A  few 
clubs  in  addition  exist  solely  for  the  insurance  of  horses,  while  several  of 
the   clubs  which  insure  cattle  deal  with  horses  as  well. 

For  our  present  knowledge  in  respect  to  the  different  varieties  of  these 
insurance  clubs  we  are,  to  a  very  large  extent,  indebted  to  the  careful 
and  painstaking  researches  of  Sir  James  Wilson.  The  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Fisheries  through  him  have  done  most  valuable  work  in  invest- 
igating the  historj^  and  experience  of  a  number  of  the  existing  clubs  and 
have  also  collected  and  published  valuable  statistics  in  regard  to  them. 
The  experience  which  has  been  gained  over  a  number  of  years  by  the  most 
successful  of  the  old  established  clubs  is  naturally  of  the  greatest  service 
in  enabling  assistance  and  advice  to  be  given  to  those  who  may  contem- 
plate the  formation  of  similar  institutions  in  districts  where  previously 
no  club  existed.  As  a  result  of  the  knowledge  obtained  in  this  way  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  have  issued  Model  Rules  and  explanatory  notes  for 
the  guidance  of  those  wishing  to  start  new  clubs.  Throughout  the  pages 
which  follow  constant  reference  is  made  to  the  publications  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  we  wish  fully  to  acknowledge  the  extent  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  our  information. 

The  cow  clubs  are,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  quite  as  old  establish- 
ed as  the  clubs  insuring  pigs  which  were  described  in  the  earlier  number 
of  the  Bulletin ;  in  fact  the  oldest  known  club  is  the  Cow  Club  at  Mawdesley 
in  lyancashire,  which  was  founded  so  long  ago  as  1807.  If  we  substitute 
cows  for  pigs,  a  good  many  of  the  remarks  in  the  previous  article  desciip- 
tive  of  the  working  of  these  clubs  will  be  equally  applicable  to  the  class 
of  society  now  under  consideration.  For  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who 
have  not  access  to  the  former  article,  however,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  give  a  briet  description  of  the  general  methods  of  working.  The  statistics 
and  the  figures  which  relate  to  such  matters  as  death  rate,  insurance  contrib- 
utions, compensation,  etc.,  are  naturally  quite  different  and  must  be  con- 
sidered separately. 
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§  I.  Cow  clubs:  Object  and  scope. 


We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  dealing  with  the  form  of  organisation 
lown  as  a  Cow  Club,  as  this  is  the  only  method  of  mutual  cattle  insurance 
present  in  operation  in  the  country  of  sufl&cient  importance  to  be  con- 
il,dered  at  length.  It  shovdd  be  noted  that  in  these  clubs  insurance  is  prac- 
illy  confined  to  milking  cows  and  calves  ;  fattening  animals  and  young 
tore  stock  are  not  dealt  with  except  in  the  case  of  a  very  few  and    excep- 
)nal  instances.  In  regard  to  horse  insurance  we  shall  only  include  those 
;s  where  this  branch  of  work  is  dealt  with  in  the  same  club  as  cattle 
surance. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  pig  clubs,  the  cow  clubs  also  are  generally  confined 
a  single  parish  or  at  most  to  one  or  two  neighbouring  parishes.  Their 
f^bject  is  to  secure  their  members  against  the  loss  of  their  animals  through 
disease  or  accident  by  creating  a  fund  built  up  from  small  regular  insur- 
ance contributions,  paid  by  the  members  in  respect  of  each  animal  insured. 
The  exact  amount  of  the  contributions  varies  a  good  deal  in  the  different 
clubs,  as  do  the  arrangements  for  covering  the  expenses  of  management, 
and  we  shall  deal  with  these  matters  rather  more  fully  later  on.  When  an 
animal  dies  the  owner  is  entitled  to  receive  compensation  from  the  funds. 
It  is  practically  a  universal  provision  that  the  club  shall  not  be  respon- 
sible for  giving  compensation  in  the  case  of  any  accident  or  death  caused  by 
wilful  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  owner.  This  compensation  is  usually 
calculated  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  animal  and  is  nearly  always 
limited  to  a  maximum  amount,  sa}-  £io  or  £12,  the  amount  payable  gener- 
ally being  some  fraction,  say  four-fifths  or  three-quarters,  of  the  full 
market  value.  The  affairs  of  the  club  are  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee  elect- 
ed annually  by  the  members  and  there  are  as  a  rule  one  or  more  officers 
known  as  Markers  or  Stewards.  It  is  their  duty  to  inspect  the  animals 
which  are  offered  for  insurance,  and  if  passed  as  being  sound,  to  brand 
them  with  the  Society's  mark.  The  valuation  in  the  case  of  animals  which 
die  is  entrusted  generally  to  the  markers  or  to  a  small  sub-comittee  consist- 
ing of  the  marker  and  two  or  three  committeemen.  Practice  varies  in  re- 
spect of  the  carcases  of  animals  which  die.  A  frequent,  and  certainly  the 
best,  plan  is  for  this  to  be  taken  over  by  the  society  and  sold  for  what  it 
is  worth.  Generally  its  value  is  only  what  the  hide  will  fetch. 

Some  clubs  have  arrangements  for  an  Annual  Dinner.  These  dinners 
in  country  villages  doubtless  have  an  excellent  effect  in  keeping  the  mem- 
bers together  and  bringing  all  of  them  at  least  once  a  year  into  direct  touch 
with  the  affairs  of  the  club.  It  seems  unwise,  however,  to  charge  any  of 
the  expense  of  such  a  dinner  to  the  funds  of  the  club  and,  in  those  cases 
where  dinners  are  held,  the  members  would  often  be  able  to  insure  their 
animals  at  a  considerably  lower  rate  if  they  would  consent  to  having 
a  separate  dinner  fund. 
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§  2.  Distribution. 

There  are  reported  to  be  at  least  157  of  these  societies  for  the  co-ope- 
rative insurance  of  cattle.  They  are  distributed  over  15  counties,  Ivincoln- 
shire  having  the  greatest  number,  namely  56  societies,  and  the  next  two 
being  Derbyshire  with  21,  and  Cheshire  with  13.  Forty-six  were  founded 
before  i860  and  so  have  been  at  work  for  more  than  50  years. 


§  3.  The  frees  cottagers'  cow  club. 

It  may  be  the  most  satisfactory  way  to  convey  a  good  idea  of  the  sys- 
tem on  which  these  clubs  work  to  describe  in  some  detail  one  of  those 
which  is  most  successful,  and  the  'Frees  Cottagers'  Cow  Club  has  been 
selected,  the  particulars  which  follow  being  taken  verbatim  from  the 
publications  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  This  club  is  one  of  the  larger  clubs, 
but  the  general  method  of  working  which  has  here  been  so  satisfactory 
does  not  differ  in  any  material  way  from  the  system  which  is  followed  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  clubs. 

"  It  was  formed  in  1838  and  in  1911  it  had  179  members  and  insured 
453  cows  and  84  calves.  During  the  previous  10  years  it  had  paid  insur- 
ance compensation  on  91  cows  and  17  calves,  and  the  average  death-rate 
for  that  period  was  2.1  per  cent  per  annum.  In  its  best  year  the  deaths 
were  only  .9  per  cent,  and  in  its  worst  year  3.3  per  cent.  Until  1910  it 
paid  the  market  value  not  exceeding  £10  of  any  insured  cow  that  died 
from  disease  or  accident,  but  in  that  year  the  maximum  payable  was  raised 
to  £12. 

"  The  members  are  almost  entirely  small  holders  or  cottagers.  The 
affairs  of  the  Club  are  managed  by  a  Committee  of  seven  members, 
elected  annually,  and  by  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  four  Stewards.  The 
schoolmaster,  who  has  held  the  post  of  Secretary  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  receives  a  small  remuneration.  The  only  other  charges  paid  by  the 
Society,  besides  printing,  stationery,  etc.,  were  is.  paid  to  the  Steward  on 
the  death  of  an  insured  animal,  is.  6d.  paid  to  an  Advisory  Committee 
assembled  to  value  a  sick  animal,  and  is.  9d.  paid  to  the  ordinary  Commit- 
tee when  specially  summoned  and  the  total  expenses  of  management  aver- 
aged onW  £6  9s.  per  annum,  or  3d.  per  animal  insured.  Each  Steward  has  an 
area  assigned  to  him,  within  which  he  marks  any  animal  a  member  may  wish 
to  insure  in  accordance  with  the  rules.  He  has  to  satisfy  himself  that  the 
animal  is  sound  ;  then  he  brands  it  on  the  horn  or  hoof  with  the  Society's 
brand,  and  enters  its  description  with  the  name  of  the  owner  in  his  book. 
When  an  insured  animal  falls  ill  or  meets  with  an  accident,  the  Steward 
is  sent  for  to  value  it  and  to  see  that  all  that  is  possible  is  done  to  cure  it. 
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and  generally  calls  in  an  ex-steward  or  member  of  Committee  to  assist 
him  in  his  duty.  He  receives  from  the  owner  3d.  for  each  animal  marked, 
and  from  the  Club  is.  for  attendance  at  each  quarterly  meeting.  There  is 
no  difl&culty  in  getting  good  experienced  men  to  accept  the  responsible 
office  of  Steward,  and  the  valuations  are  rarely  disputed  either  by  the 
owner  or  by  the  Society. 

"  A  member,  besides  pa^^ing  an  insurance  contribution  of  is.  per  quart- 
er for  each  cow  and  gd.  per  quarter  for  each  calf  insured,  formerly  had 
to  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  is.  for  each  cow  and  6d.  for  each  calf,  and  an  an- 
nual subscription  of  2d.  per  animal  towards  management  expenses  ;  so 
that  his  total  annual  pa^inents  per  cow,  after  pajTnent  of  the  entrance  fee, 
amounted  to  4s.  2d.  He  is  liable  to  a  levA*  of  so  much  per  animal  insured, 
should  it  become  necessary  in  order  to  find  funds  to  pay  for  exceptional 
losses,  but  no  such  levy  has  had  to  be  made  for  man}'  years,  and  with  a 
reserve  fund  of  £1,040  it  is  very  improbable  that  any  levy  will  ever  be- 
come necessary.  When  an  insured  animal  falls  ill,  the  owner  must  at  once 
call  in  the  Steward,  and  is  bound  to  use  every  means  in  his  power  for  its 
recovery  at  his  own  expense.  If  the  animal  dies,  the  hide  and  carcase  belong 
to  the  Society,  which  has  contracted  for  the  sale  of  all  carcases  at  the  price 
of  15s.  each.  " 

In  view  of  its  excellent  financial  position,  the  Society  has  recently 
resolved  to  remit  the  contribution  from  members  towards  management 
expenses  and  to  reduce  the  insurance  contributions  for  cows  in  the  case  of 
members  of  not  less  than  ten  years  standing. 


§  4.  Statistics. 


In  the  accompan3,4ng  Table  of  Statistics  some  of  the  leading  figures 
are  given  for  a  proportion  of  the  clubs  in  existence,  these  ha\-ing  been  col- 
lected b}'  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Many  of  them  are  in  out-of-the-way 
villages  and  the  majority  are  not  registered,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  collect 
complete  figures  from  them.  Of  the  157  clubs  known  to  be  in  existence  par- 
ticulars for  the  year  1913  have  been  obtained  from  89  unregistertd  and 
19  registered  clubs  and  these  are  given  separately  in  columns  i  and  2. 
Column  3  contains  the  average  figures  for  the  years  1911-1913  for  an 
average  of  88  of  the  registered  and  unregistered  clvbs,  taken  together. 
These  figures  are  useful  as  representing  the  combined  experience  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  clubs  over  three  vears. 
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Statistics  of  Cattle  Insurance  Clubs  in  England  and  Wales. 


Particulars 


Un-registered 
Qubs 


Registered 
Qubs 


1911-12-13 

(average 

of  3  years) 


Registered 

and 

Unregistered 

Qubs 


Number  of   Clubs  for    which    Statistics    are 

available 89  iq  88 

Total  Membership 2,997  i>370  3>^^4 

Total  Number  of  Animals  Insured 6,417  4)443  9.882 

Number  of  Animals  on    which  claims  were 

paid 158  92  257 

Percentage  of  Insured  Animals  which    died               2.46  2.07  2. 6 

Total  Amount    of    Insurance    Contributions 

and  I^evies £2,008  £859  £2,540 

Average  Total  Income  per  Animal  Insured  .            7s.  ^d.  5s.   id. 

Total  Amoimt  paid  on  Claims £1,480  £875  £2,324 

Average  Amotmt  actually  Paid  per   Animal 

which  died £9  7^.  od.  £9  los.  od.         £9  is.  od. 

Average  Total  Expenditure   per  Animal  In-  ! 

sured I       5s.   lod.      j        4s.  6d. 

Total  Amount  of  Reserve  Funds j         £7,306  £4,563              £10,357 

Average  Amount  of  Reserve  per  Club  .   .    .  !          £82  £240                  £118 

i 

Average    Amount    of    Reserve    per   Animal  I 

Insured £1  3s.  od.      ]     £1  os.  od.  £1  is.  od. 

Number  of  Years  Average  l/jsses  in  hand   .                 4  4  ^  4 


Of  the  societies  reporting  at  the  end  of  1913,  10  societies  had  more 
than  100  members  and  several  had  less  than  20,  the  average  over  116  so- 
cieties being  39  members  per  Society.  They  insured  an  average  of  94  cows 
and  calves.  Six  societies  insured  more  than  300  animals  each  and  several 
less  than  20.  The  average  number  of  animals  insured  per  member  was  only 
2.5  so  it  is  clear  that  the  great  majority  of  the  members  must  be  small  men 
insuring  only  a  few  animals  apiece. 

The  largest  society  and  one  of  the  most  successful  is  that  at  Whixal 
in  Shropshire  which  was  founded  in  1842  and  now  has  298  members 
insures  1,395  cows  and  calves  and  has  a  reserve  fund  of  £1,341. 
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§  5.  Registered  clubs. 

Considerably  fuller  statistics  are  available  for  the  registered  societies 
and  it  may  be  valuable  to  study  in  greater  detail  the  results  of  their  ex- 
perience for  the  last  three  years  taken  together. 

The  Casualty  Rate.  —  These  societies  all  pay  insurance  claims  on 
insured  cows  or  calves  which  die  or  have  to  be  slaughtered  in  consequence 
of  any  disease  or  accident.  According  to  the  experience  of  these  three 
years,  for  an  average  ntmiber  of  4,533  animals,  a  well  managed  society  in 
healthy  siirroun dings  may  expect  a  death-rate  of  about  2.4  %  per  annum. 

Atnount  Payable  per  Casualty. — The  practice  of  societies  in  this  respect 
varies  considerably.  Some  pay  the  full  value  of  the  animal  at  the  time 
it  dies  or  falls  ill,  subject  to  a  maximum,  others  only  pa%-  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  its  value,  such  as  five-sixths  or  four-fifths.  From  three  years  exper- 
ience it  appears  that  a  society  may  expect  to  have  to  meet  a  net  loss 
of  about  £8  los.  per  animal  that  dies,  this  being  a  net  loss  of  4s.  id.  per  ani- 
mal insured. 

Amount  of  Premium  Paid.  —  For  an  average  over  three  years  of  4,333 
animals  insured,  an  average  of  £916  was  received  in  insurance  contribu- 
tions and  levies  from  members,  this  being  an  average  ot  4s.  id.  per  animal 
insured.  That  is  to  sslj,  the  income  from  contiibutions  practically  equalled 
the  net  loss,  leaving  as  clear  profit  the  interest  received  from  the  invested 
reserve  ftmds. 

ManagemerU  Expenses.  —  These  registered  societies  are  reqiiired  to 
keep  a  separate  account  of  the  insurance  fund  and  of  their  management 
expenses.  Thirteen  societies  report  their  cost  of  management  for  the  yeai 
1913  as  £84  of  which  £62  was  spent  on  salaries.  As  these  societies  in- 
sured among  them  4,033  animals,  the  management  expenses  averaged 
only  5d.  per  animal  per  annum.  This  very  small  expenditure  on  admin- 
istration shows  how  economically  these  clubs  are  managed  and  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  members  of  committee  give  their  time  and 
trouble  without  remimeration,  and  that  the  secretary-  and  markers  are 
content  with  quite  small  salaries. 


§  6.  Model  rlxes. 

As  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  the  Board  of  Agriculture  after 
studying  the  system  of  working  oi  the  most  successful  existing  clubs,  have 
now  issued  sets  of  Model  Rules  for  the  use  of  those  who  may  wish  to  form 
fresh  clubs.  Alternative  sets  have  been  prepared  for  registered  and  un- 
registered rural  co-operative  cow  insurance  societies.  In  accordance 
with  the  experience  summarised  above  it  is  suggested  in  these  rules  that 
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the  members  should  pay  an  insurance  contribution  of  5s.  per  annum  and 
a  management  contribution  of  is.  per  annum  per  animal  insured.  In 
return  it  is  considered  that  a  club  adopting  these  rules  will  be  in  a  position 
to  pay  compensation  on  each  insured  animal  that  dies,  reckoned  at  four- 
fifths  of  its  value  at  the  time  it  fell  ill,  up  to  a  maximum  of  £12  in  -each 
case,  for  it  is  expected  that  its  average  casualty-rate  will  be,  on  the  expe- 
rience of  existing  clubs,  about  2  ^  %  per  annum ;  and  the  average  amount 
payable  per  animal  which  dies,  less  than  £10.  If  this  scale  of  charges 
is  adopted  a  new  club  might  hope,  with  careful  management,  not  only 
to  pay  its  way  but  gradually  to  build  up  a  reserve  fund.  Such  a  fund 
would  not  only  be  a  safeguard  to  the  members  against  their  ever  having 
to  make  a  levy  amongst  themselves  to  meet  the  losses  of  exceptionally 
bad  years,  but  might  eventually  also  enable  the  rate  of  insurance  contri- 
butions to  be  reduced  after  an  adequate  reserve  had  been  accumulated. 


Conclusion. 


Various  writers  on  co-operation  have,  from  time  to  time,  laid  special 
stress  on  the  desirability  of  societies,  working  on  lines  such  as  those  on 
which  these  English  cattle  insurance  clubs  work,  to  form  some  kind  of 
a  federation  amongst  themselves,  so  that  not  only  could  the  individual 
members  of  a  society  protect  themselves  against  loss  by  combining  with 
one  another,  but  that  the  different  societies  might  also  club  their  liabil- 
lities  together  in  the  same  way.  It  will  have  been  gathered  from  what  has 
been  written  in  regard  to  both  the  cow  and  the  pig  insurance  clubs  that 
they  have  been  content  to  carry  on  their  affairs  in  their  own  way,  without 
very  much  regard  to  other  similar  clubs  which  might  be  in  existence, 
and  each  to  work  out  for  itself  its  own  salvation.  No  federation  exists 
between  the  clubs  but,  since  their  investigation  into  the  general  position, 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  have  made  arrangements  with  the  Agricultural 
and  General  Co-operative  Insurance  Society  for  a  system  of  reinsurance 
of  part  of  the  risks  of  the  local  clubs.  This  Insurance  Society  has  its 
headquarters  in  Ivondon,  undertaking  farmers'  and  general  agricultural 
insurance  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  offers  very  favourable  terms  to 
nny  local  clubs  who  may  care  to  re-insure  part  of  their  risks  with  a  large 
organisation. 

In  conclusion,  and  if  anything  further  is  needed  to  emphasise  the  bene- 
fits conferred  on  their  members  by  these  small  cattle  insurance  clubs,  we 
think  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  concluding  paragraph  of  an  article 
on  the  Soham  Cattle  Club,  which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal oj  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  This  is  one  of  the  few  clubs  which  also- 
insures  horses,  but  the  measure  of  success  which  has  attended  its  work 
over  a  period  of  40  years  is  very  typical  of  the  great  majority  of  these 
little  associations. 
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"  The  fact  remains  that  this  society  of  small  holders,  entirely  dependent 
on  its  own  resources  and  management,  has  for  many  years  insured  its  mem- 
bers' cattle  and  horses  from  death  by  disease  and  accident  from  a  fortnight 
old  up  to  any  age,  on  pa\Tnent  of  an  insurance  contribution  never  exceeding 
3  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  amount  payable  in  case  of  death  and  of  a  man- 
agement contribution  of  is.  4d.  per  member  per  annum  (equivalent  to  less 
than  6d.  per  animal  insured)  ;  while,  if  the  members  had  individually  in- 
sured their  animals  with  an  ordinary  live  stock  insurance  company-,  the}' 
would  have  had  to  pay  as  premium  at  least  J  Y^  per  cent  on  their  dairy  cows 
and  5  per  cent,  (for  animals  owned  singh')  on  their  farm-horses  in  the  prime 
of  life,  while  the  rates  charged  on  the  very  young  or  very  old  animals,  now 
insured  by  the  Club,  would  have  been  prohibitive,  and  an  extra  charge 
would  have  been  made  to  cover  foaling  risks.  Meanwhile  the  Club  has  ac- 
cumulated a  reserve  fund,  which  now  amounts  to  £534.  It  thus  affords 
an  excellent  example  of  the  success  of  the  co-operative  insurance  of  live 
stock,  worked  by  the  small  stock-owners  themselves.  " 


IMISCEIvLANEOUS  INFORMATION  RElvATING 
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FRANCE. 


Central  fire  insurance  institute  of  the  centrai,  union  of 
FRENCH  farmers'  SYNDICATES  IN  1914.  —  On  the  31st.  of  December, 
1914  the  number  of  Regional  Institutes  affiliated  to  the  Central  Institute 
was  15,  and  the  number  of  local  organizations  affiliated  to  them  was  2,860, 
or  109  more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  amount  assured  by  them  was 
688,032,013  fr.,  showing  an  increase  of  87,441,800  frs.  and  the  number  of 
policies  was  59,756,  showing  an  increase  of  6,417.  The  average  amount 
assured  per  local  institute  was  240,570  frs.,  as  against  218,317  fr.  in  1913  ; 
the  number  of  policies  per  local  institute  was  20.88,  as  against  19.2  in 
1913.  Finally,  the  average  amount  per  policy  was  11.52  frs.,  as  against 
11.26  frs.     in  1913. 

The  situation  of  the  Central  Institute  on  December  31st.,  1914  was 
as  follows: 

Share  in  the  risks  assured  :  146,663,506.81  fr.,  or  21.32  %  of  the  total, 
as  against  21.12  %  in  1913.  This  amount  represents  annual  contributions 
of  a  total  value  of  150,331.87  fr. 

The  balance  sheet  for  December  31st.,  1914  showed  the  following 
figures : 

Credits. 

General  Society,  Capital  in  Deposit 2,728.08 

Savings  Bank 13,628.97 

Bank  of  Burgundy  and  Franche  Comte.    . 420. — 

Bank  of  the  South  East 1,698.05 

Securities  in  Deposit  {Purchase  Price) 123,715,60 

South  East  Mutual  Credit  Institute  (Current  Account)  .    .  23,045.23 

»                 »                 )>                (Ivoans   Account)    .    .  52,625.50 

Balance  Due  on  Interest  Account,  1914         360. — 

218,221.43 
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Debits. 

1^  Regional  Institutes 23,772.22 

*|  Stafif 1,475.— 

'I  Provision  to  meet  Claims  in  Course 7,200. — 

;^  Regulation  Reserve  Fund 30,000. — • 

M  Floating  Reserve  Fund 60,168,60 

^  Reserve  Fund  to  meet  Fall  in  Value  of  Securities.    .    .    .  8,025. — 


130,640.82 


Credit  Balance  for  the  Year  :  87,  580.61  fr. 

The  Profit  and  I<oss  Account  for  the  year  1914  showed  the  following 
figures  : 

Revenue. 

Contributions  for  the  Year 147,093.01 

Interest  on  Deposits 6,317.42 


153410.43 


Expenditure. 

Claims  of  the  Year 52,942.21 

Claims  of  Preceding  Years 141. 14 

Costs  of  Inspection 348.90 

General  Rxpenditure 5,197.57 

Provision  to  meet  Claims  in  Course  : 

Regional  Bank  of  the  East 6,000  \ 

Regional  Bank  of  Burgundy  and  Franche   .    .  / 

Comte 100  i                 ' 

P3Tenees  and  Landes  Regional  Bank  ....  1,100 


65,829.92 


Credit  Balance  for  the  Year  :  87,580.61  fr. : 

Of  this  25%  or  21,895.15  fr.  was  placed  to  the  reserve  funds  of  the 
Central  Institute,  and  75  %  or  65,685.46  fr.  was  returned  to  the  regional 
banks  as  rebate  in  proportion  to  the  gross  amount  of  their  contributions. 
The  amount  of  21,895.15  fr.  placed  to  the  reserve  funds  was  divided  as 
follows  : 

19.  To  the  Floating  Reserve  Fund 10,000.00  frs. 

20.  To  the  Reserve  Fund  to  meet  Fall  in   Value  of 

Securities 11,895.15  frs. 


m 
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Consequently,  the  amounts  of  the  various  reserve  funds  reached  the 
following  figures  : 

Regulation  Reserve  Fund 30,000. —  frs. 

Floating  Reserve  Fund 70,168.60    » 

Reserve  Fund  to  meet  Fall  in  Value  of  Securities  .         19,920.15    » 

As  the  amount  of  the  contributions  to  the  Central  Institute  increased 
in  1914  to  147,093.01  fr.  and  its  proportion  of  the  losses  through  claims 
(including  appraisers'  expenses)  was  52,942.21  fr.,  the  proportion  of  these 
losses  to  the  contributions  was  35.99  %  as  against  29.6  %  in  1913.  (Taking 
into  account  the  provision  to  meet  claims  in  course,  the  percentage  rises 
to  40.88). 

(Summarised  from  the  Bulletin  de  I' Union  Centrale  des  Syndicats    des  Agri- 
culteurs  de  France,  July,  191 5). 
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Co-operative  horned  cattle  insurance  societies  of  the  canton 
OF  TiCiNO.  —  In  1914,  the  Co-operative  Horned  Cattle  Insurance 
Societies,  subventioned  by  the  Canton  and  the  Federation,  were  48  in 
number  as  against  44  in  191 3.  The  number  of  head  of  cattle  insured  was 
3,093,  and  their  value  2,099,474  frs.  The  premiums  paid  amounted  to 
26,718  frs.  and  the  grants  from  the  Canton  and  the  Federation  together 
amounted  to  10,622  frs. 

In  a  number  of  more  than  3,000  head,  insured  in  round  numbers  for 
2,000,000  frs.,  there  were  194  cases  of  death,  for  which  33,729  frs.  were 
paid  inclaims,  the  total  estimated  value  of  the  cattle  dying  being  58,383  frs. 

Besides  the  claims  on  account  of  death,- there  were  15  cases  in  which 
claims  were  paid  for  depreciation  in  vahie,  amounting  altogether  to  607  frs. 

The  premiums  vary  from  i  fr.  to  3  frs.  per  cent  of  the  assured 
amount.  We  may  say  that  the  average  premium  is  about  1.50  frs.  per 
cent,  of  the  value  assured.  The  expenses  are  thus  insignificant,  above 
all  when  we  remember  that  private  insurance  societies  charge  from  10  frs. 
to  15  frs.  per  head  of  cattle.  Insurance  in  these  co-operative  societies 
never  costs  so  much. 

(Summarised  from  the  Agricoltore  Ticinese,  Locarno,  May  15th.,  1915). 
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sources: 

El  Banco  Agricol.\  de  la  Naciox  (The  National  Agricultural  Bank).  Revista  de  Economia  y 

Fitmnzas.  N.  9.  Buenos  Ayre^,  July  5th.,  1915. 
El  Proyecto  de  Baxco  Agricx)la  :  Algunas  Observacioxes  [Ths  Proposed  Agricultural  Bank : 

Some  Remarks).  La  Argentina  Economica  No  115.  Buenos  Aj-res,   July  nth,  1915. 
Frers  (Emilio)  :  El  Bancx)  AgricoLa :  Proyecto  de   ey  {Tke  Agricultural  Bank  :  Bill).  Buenos 

Ayres,  1915.  Imprenta  P.  Gadola. 
Do.  :  Banco  Colonizador  de  la  Xacion  Argentina  :  Proyecto  de  ley  (Tke  Argentine  National 

Colonisation  Bank  :  Bill.)  Bueno<;  Ayres,  1915.  Imprenta  P.  Gadola. 
Mensayes  Y  Proyectos  DE  ley  DEL  PoDER  EjEcmvo  N.\cioxAL,   1911    (Memoranda  and 

Bills  issued  by  the   National  Executive  Authority,  igii).  Boletin  del  Ministerio  de  AgricuU 

tura.  Supplement  to  the  issue  of  Jxuie  1911.  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  Ecoxomlst,  Xos.  3,754  and  3,757. 1/)ndon  :  Augtist  7th.  and  2Sth.,  1915. 
I^  Naciox.  Buenos  Ayres,    July  and  Augiist,  191 5. 


In  the  Argentine  Republic,  a  country  predominantly  agricultural 
and  still  in  process  of  colonisation,  the  want  has  long  been  noted  of  some 
organisation,  either  official  or  private,  which,  by  pro\'iding  the  farmer  with 
credit,  would  help  him  to  play  his  part  in  the  development  and  encour- 
agement of  the  agricultural  industry.  Of  this  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  speak  several  times  in  this  Bulletin,  and,  accordingly,  we  shall  not  re- 
peat what  we  have  said  on  those  occasions  (i). 

It  will  suffice  to  remind  the  reader  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  agricultural  depression  which  for  some  time  past  has  been  noted  in 

(i)  See  the  issues  of  August  1911  ;  April  and  June  1912  ;  July  and  October,  1913,  and 
June  1915. 
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the  country,  is  the  want  of  circulating  capital,  especially  amongst  the 
farmers,  aggravated  by  a  defective  credit  system.  Direct  agricultural  credit, 
it  may  be  said,  does  not  exist.  Between  the  farmer  and  the  bank  there  is 
a  series  of  intermediaries  —  forestallers,  warehousemen,  etc.  —  whose 
methods  in  the  end  affect  the  crop,  since  they  form  a  system  of  usury,  which 
ruins  the  farmers  in  bad  years. 

The  National  Agricultural  Bank,  which  has  just  been  established 
with  the  object  of  providing  a  suitable  organisation  for  agricultural  credit 
and  of  furnishing  the  farmer  at  moderate  rates  with  the  circulating  capital 
which  he  requires,  will,  to  this  extent,  supply  one  of  the  needs  most 
strongly  felt  by  the  rural  population  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  organisation  and  objects  of  this 
new  credit  institution,  it  will  be  desirable  to  indicate  briefly  the  proposals 
which  preceded  it,  in  order  to  be  able  to  compare  the  principles  followed 
in  those  proposals  with  those  upon  which  the  newl>' -established  organi- 
sation has  been  based. 


§  I.  Previous  bili^s  and  the  bank  estabi^ished. 

Notwithstanding  its  importance,  it  may  be  said  that  the  question  of 
agricultural  credit  did  not  begin  to  be  discussed  by  the  public  author- 
ities until  the  year  1899.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  had  been  established 
the  year  before  by  the  Convention  which  revised  the  constitution  of  the 
Republic,  and  Dr.  Frers,  who  was  the  first  Minister  of  Agriculture,  appoint- 
ed a  Commission  to  study  agricultural  credit  guaranteed  by  pledge  or 
personal  security,  the  establishment  of  co-operative  societies  or  companies 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  it,  and  the  amendment  and  extension  of  the 
legislation  relating  to  the  matter. 

From  that  time  onwards  various  bills  have  been  submitted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Argentine  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  finding  the  precise 
form  of  rural  credit  most  suitable  to  the  conditions  of  the  country.  Amongst 
these  deserve  to  be  mentioned  that  of  Senator  Uriburu  on  rural  credit 
societies,  that  of  Sr.  Vivares  for  the  establishment  of  a  Rural  Bank,  those 
of  Srs.  Ivahitte  and  Martinez  on  co-operative  societies,  and  particularly 
those  presented  by  the  ex-minister,  Sr.  lyobos,  and  by  Sr.  Frers  (of  whom 
we  have  spoken  above)  on  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Bank. 

But  in  tracing  this  slight  sketch  of  the  parliamentary  efforts  in  favour 
of  agricultural  credit,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  also,  besides  the  bills  not- 
ed, the  two  acts  of  1914  on  warrants  and  agricultural  pledge  (i).  By  these.p 
in  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  question  of  agricultural  credit  and  of  the  fact! 
that,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  putting  them  into  execution, 
or  for  political  or  administrative  reasons,  none  of  the  bills  aiming  at  the 
creation  of  a  genera]  organisation  for  rural  credit  had  been  passed  into  law, 

(i)  See  the  issue  of  June  1915  of  this  Bulletin. 
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the  Public  Authorities  decided  to' introduce  the  S3rstem  of  warrants  and 
agrictiltural  pledge,  based  on  the  goods  and  industrial  values  at  the 
farmer's  disposal,  in  order  to  stimvdate  the  flow  of  private  capital  until 
such  time  as  a  special  fund  might  be  available  for  supplying  agricultural 
credit. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  in  the  short  space  of  sixteen  years  the  Ar- 
gentine Parliament  has  been  fertUe  in  private  members'  bills  proposing  to 
solve  the  question  in  a  general  manner  by  various  methods  (rural  credit 
societies,  central  banks,  etc),  and  that  finally  the  Public  Authorities,  not 
being  able  to  solve  the  question  as  a  whole  in  a  manner  befitting  its  ur- 
gency, took  measures  which  might,  at  any  rate,  improve  the  position  of 
rural  credit  business. 

Though  suggested  by  the  previous  proposals,  the  institution  proposed 
by  Senator  Davila  and  approved  by  Parliament  has  the  special  character- 
istic, upon  which  depend  its  form  and  organisation,  of  being  a  State  in- 
stitution. 

The  Bank  proposed  in  191 3  by  Sr.  Frers  (whose  bill  was  one  of  the 
most  complete)  would  have  had  a  capital  of  ioo,(X)0,ooo  pesos,  divided 
into  2,000,000  shares  of  50  pesos  each.  The  State  was  to  subscribe  half 
of  these  shares,  the  other  half  being  open  to  subscription  by  private  capit- 
alists ;  thus  the  undertaking  would  have  found  itself  obliged  to  offer  a  di- 
vidend and  to  watch  carefully  the  prices  at  which  its  shares  were  quoted. 

This  organisation,  therefore,  was  subject  to  two  serious  defects,  which 
would  have  parah'^ed  the  efficiency  of  its  working  —  in  the  first  place, 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  private  capital,  absorbed  by  more  profitable 
investments,  and  secondlj',  the  too  direct  influence  of  the  general  money 
market  on  agricultural  credit. 

Thus,  then,  in  lajdng  down  the  lines  of  the  Bank  now  established,  it 
has  been  endeavoured  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  any  such  causes  of  diffi- 
culty. Above  all,  it  has  been  thought  desirable  that  its  functions  should  be 
in  harmony  vNith  the  requirements  of.the  industry,  which  it  was  not  only 
to  serve,  but  to  support  and  encourage.  In  attempting  to  organise  rural 
credit,  it  was  not,  therefore,  a  question  of  promoting  a  private  banking 
"business,  a  form  of  credit  transactions,  the  lending  of  capital  for  a  given  in- 
dustry, but  of  providing  for  the  development  of  that  industry,  enlarging 
its  sphere  of  action  and  increasing  its  profitableness.  Thus,  then,  the  pro- 
posed Bank  was  to  have  for  its  object  the  development,  by  everv'  means, 
of  the  agriciiltural  and  stock-raising  industries,  and  not  that  of  the  bank- 
ing business. 

Accordingly,  both  by  reason  of  the  purpose  of  the  institution  and  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  removing  it  from  the  influence  of  the  fluctua- 
tions of  other  kinds  of  credit,  always  dependent  upon  the  conditions  of  the 
foreign  markets,  it  was  thought  fit  that  the  Bank  should  be  established 
with  the  character  of  a  State  institution,  as  we  shall  now  see. 
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§  2.  Object  and  organisation  of  the  nationai,  agricui.turaIv  bank. 

The  National  Agricultural  Bank  will  have  as  its  principal  objects: 
(a)  to  encourage  the  agricultural  and  stock  raising  industries  and  colon- 
isation (i) ;  {b)  to  promote  the  organisation  of  rural  co-operative  credit  so- 
cieties and  agricultural  banks  in  the  provinces  and  national  territories, 
entering  into  credit  relations  with  these  institutions  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  development  of  the  operations  which  form  their  object.  Colonisation 
will  be  carried  out  by  the  division  of  lands  and  their  assignment  to  appli  - 
cants  by  sale  or  on  lease. 

As  general  operations  of  the  Bank,  the  following  are  indicated  : 

(i)  To  discount  the  bonds  of  rural  co-operative  credit  societies  and 
agricultural  banks  ;  such  discounts  to  be  for  a  period  not  longer  than  three 
years  and  at  a  rate  to  be  agreed  upon. 

(2)  The  Bank  alone  will  be  empowered  to  discount  agricultural  or 
stock-raising  credit  instruments  presented  and  endorsed  by  the  institutions 
which  maintain  commercial  relatiotis  with  it. 

(3)  To  make  loans  on  mortgage  or  personal  security  to  farmers  and 
stock-owners,  for  periods  to  be  agreed  upon  and  at  such  rates  of  interest 
as  the  Directors  may  decide. 

(4)  To  grant  loans  on  agricultural  warrants  or  any  instrument 
representing  an  agricultural    or  stock-raising  pledge  (2). 

(5)  To  receive  deposits  on  current  account  and  accept  drafts  or 
other  payment  orders,  home  or  foreign. 

(6)  To  co-operate  in  the  colonisation  which  the  provinces  may  under- 
take on  the  basis  of  the  programme  of  the  Bank,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  agreements  which  it  may  make  with  their  respective  governments. 

(7)  To  undertake  the  colonisation  of  the  public  lands  which  the  Ex- 
ecutive Authority  may  assign  to  it  upon  its  request. 

(8)  To  issue  bonds  with  the  authorisation  of  the  Executive  Authority. 

(i)  Unlike  the  institution  now  created  and  that  proposed  by  Dr.  I/)bos,  whose  bill  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  best  of  the  private  members'  bills,  the  Bank  proposed  in  191 3  by  Sr.  Frers  would  | 
not  have  included  colonisation  amongst  its  objects,  this  being  a  function  which  its  author  propos- 
ed to  entrust  to  another  institution  (Bill  on  Argentine  National  Bank   of  Colonisation,  Jour- 
nal  of  the  Sittings  of   the   Chamber  of  Deputies,  1912,  Vol.  II,  page  186).     On  this  point  Sr. 
Frers  expresses  himself  as  follows  :     "  I  consider  that  it  is  a  very  grave  error  to  combine  in! 
one  undertaking  a  credit  institution  and  a  colonisation  institution.     An  agricultural  bank! 
and  a  bank  of  colonisation  have  no  feature  in  common  except  the  commercial  nature  of  their  J 
constitution.  The  one  is  an  institution  supplying  strictly  banking  credit ;    its  programme  is 
limited  to  that.     The  other  can  only  be  called  a  bank  in  virtue  of  the  form  of  its  organisation  ;  I 
its  programme  has  to  be  of  an  extraordinary  complexity.  "  Although  these  arguments  were 
justified  inasmuch  as  the  bank   proposed  by  Sr.  Frers  was  strictly  commercial  and  lose   somej 
of  their  force  as  applied  to  the  Bank  now  established,  which  is  a  State  institution  for  the  en-  j 
couragement  of  agriculture,    practical  experience  will  show  to  what  extent  these  views  were  j 
correct. 

(2)  See  the  issue  of  June  1915  of  this  Bulletin. 
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The  capital  of  the  National  Agricultural  Bank  will  be  formed  by: 

(a)  the  sum  obtained  bj'  the  issue,  to  be  made  by  the  Executive  Authority, 
of  50,000,000  pesos  of  public  funds  at  5  %  interest  with  i  ^o  sinking  fund; 

(b)  the  transfer  to  it  of  the  real  property  forming  the  assets  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  (in  liquidation)  and  the  sums  resulting  from  the  sale  or  lease 
of  it  (i)  In  anal^'^ing  the  constitution  of  the  new  Bank,  some  organs  of  the 
economic  press  of  the  countn,^  do  not  hide  the  fact  that  they  have  little 
confidence  in  the  result  of  the  loan  mentioned,  pointing  out  that  it  is 
being  issued  at  the  modest  rate  of  5  %  in  a  market  where  money  costs  8  % 
and  mortgage-bonds  at  6  °o  already  exist. 

The  law  which  creates  the  Agricultural  Bank  at  the  same  time  author- 
ises the  Argentine  National  Bank  to  open  a  credit  in  its  favour  up  to 
20,000,000  pesos  to  enable  it  to  begin  operations,  on  the  security  of  an  equi- 
valent quantity  of  bonds  of  the  issue  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The  con- 
ditions of  this  guarantee,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  charged  upon 
this  credit  (which  must  not  exceed  4  %  per  annum)  are  to  be  fixed  by  agree- 
ment between  the  directors  of  the  two  institutions  and  w4th  the  approval 
of  the  Executive  Authority. 

The  Agricultural  Bank  will  be  administered  by  a  President  and  six 
Directors,  nominated  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  The  President  will 
enjoy  a  fixed  salary  and  the  Directors  will  be  paid  fees  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  their  attendances  in  each  month.  All  will  be  personally  and 
jointly  liable  for  the  operations  of  the  bank  which  they  authorise  and  they 
will  form  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank.  Besides  its  administrative 
functions  this  Board  of  Directors  v\ill  have  the  follo^^'ing  attributes  and 
duties  : 

(i)  To  promote  the  formation  in  the  provinces  and  national  terri- 
itories  of  co-operative   credit  societies  (rural  credit  societies,  agricultural 
banks),  whether  local  or  regional ; 

(2)  To  inspect  such  institutions  and  inquire  into  their  rules  ; 

(3)  To  provide  them  gratuitously  with  such  publications   and  in- 
[ formation  as  may  be  necessary  regarding  their  organisation,  etc.  ; 

(4)  It  will  be  empowered  to  utilise  the  credit  societies  and  regional 
[banks  which  work  in  accordance  with  these  arrangements,   as  its  own 

jents  in    the  localities  where  there  are  no  branches  of  the  Agricultural 
IBank. 

Besides  the  ordinary  forms  of  leasing  and  sale,  the  Bank  will  be  em- 

)wered  to  lease  colonisation  lots  for  a  period  of  10  years  under  the  following 
jj^onditions :   (a)  the  lessee  will  undertake  the  cultivation  and  exploitation  of 

(i)  The  National  Bank,  as  well  as  the  Bank  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  and  the  Mort- 
ice Bank  of  that  pro\-ince,  failed  on  the  occasion  of  the  shock  produced  by  the  Revolution  of 
•  jo,  owing  to  defects  in  its  organisation  and  management.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  value 
f  land  in  the  Argentine  of  late  has  caused  the  liquidation  of  the  old  National  Bank  to  result 
1  a  surplus.  The  real  property  which  forms  this  surplus,  and  the  sum.^  resulting  from  the  sale 
r  lease  of  it,  are  to  form  part  of  the  capital  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  with  which  we  are 
ealing. 
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the  lot,  on  such  conditions  as  the  Directors  may  determine,  under  penalty 
of  the  rescission  of  the  contract ;  {b)  during  the  term  of  the  contract,  the 
lessee  will  not  be  able  to  assign  his  rights  without  the  previous  author- 
isation of  the  Directors  ;  (c)  the  accumulation  of  lots  will  be  prohibited, 
except  in  the  case  of  inheritance ;  {d)  the  rent  payable  under  the  lease' shall 
in  no  case  exceed  7  %  of  the  value  which  the  Directors  may  assign  to  the 
land  in  the  deed  of  contract;  {e)  on  the  expiry  of  the  contract  the  lessee' 
shall  have  the  option  of  extending  it  for  ten  and  five  years  successively  ;  if 
the  Bank  should  have  decided  to  sell  the  lot,  the  lessee  shall  have  a  pre- 
ferential right  to  buy  it. 

The  Bank  must  establish  a  branch  in  the  capital  of  each  province  and 
in  such  other  places  as  the  Directors  may  think  desirable. 

The  law  by  which  it  is  established  provides  that  the  State  shall  be 
directly  liable  for  all  the  deposits  and  the  operations  carried  on  by  the 
Agricultural  Bank. 

Finally  all  the  operations  and  contracts  to  which  the  Agricultural 
Bank  is  a  party  will  be  exempt  from  stamp  duty,  whatever  their  nature  or 
the  value  involved;  in  like  manner,  the  Bank  will  be  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  all  national,  provincial  or  municipal  taxes.  The  same  privilege 
will  be  enjoyed  for  10  years  by  the  rural  credit  societies,  co-operative  credit 
societies  and  agricultural  banks. 
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sources: 

iKCO  Di  Napoli.  —  Cassa  di  Risparmio.  —  Credito  agkakio.  Relazione  sull'esercizio  1914 

(Bank  of  Naples.  —  Savings  Bank  —  Agricultural  Credit  Department.    Report  for  the  Year, 

1914).    Naples,  1915. 
iCO  DI  Sicuja:    Rendiconto  del  Consiglio  di  Ammimstrazione   sul  ser\izio  del  credito 

agrario  e  bilando  consuntivo,  esercizio   1914   {Bank   of  Sicily:  Report  of  tke  Board  of 

Matuigement  on  the  Agricultural  Credit  Department  with  Balance  Sheet,  for  the  Year,  1914)- 

Palermo,  A.  Gianni trapani,  1915. 
Credito  agrario  per  il  I^azio.    Relazione  sull'esercizio  1914  {Agricultural  Credit  Institute 

for  Latium.     Report  for  the  Year,  1914).  Rome,  R.  Garroni,  1915. 
Cassa  Provinciale  di  Credito  AGR-Mao  per  la  Basilicata.     Relazioni  sull 'esercizio  191 5. 

{Provincial  Agricultural  Credit  Bank  for  Basilicata.     Report  for  the  Working  Year,  1915). 

Potenza.  Garramone  and  Marchesiello,  191 5. 
ISTiTUTO  DI  Credito  agrario  per  la  lyiGURiA:  Rendiconto  dell'esercizio  1914  {Agricultural 

Credit  Institute  for  Liguria  :   Report  for  the  Working  Year,  1914).   OnegUa.   Arti  gratiche, 

Fratelli  Berio,  1915. 
Federazione  per  il  Credito  agrario  nell'Usibria  :  ReLizione  del  Consiglio  federale  per 

I'esercizio  1914  {Federation  for  Agricultural  Credit  in  Umbria:  Report  of  the  Federal  Board 

for  the  Year,  1914).  Perugia,  Tip.  Benucd,  1915. 


In  the  present  article  we  shall  consider  the  work  done  in  1914  by  the 
special  agricultural  credit  institutes,  that  is  to  say  by  the  Institutes  of 
regional  character  authorized  by  special  laws  for  the  granting  of  this  form  of 
credit.  The  most  important  of  these  laws  are  those  of  July  7th.,  1901,  author- 
izing the  savings  bank  of  the  Bank  of  Naples  to  grant  agricultural  credit 
in  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  mainland  of  Italy  and  in  Sardinia,  and 
that  of  March  29th.,  1906,  which  instituted  a  department  for  the  grant  of 
such  credit  in  connection  with  the  Bank  of  Sicily.  We  may  also  mention 
the  laws  of  December  21st.,  1902,  March  31st.,  1904  and  June  25th.,  19c  6, 
•I  relating  respectively  to  agricultural  credit  in  Latium,  Basilicata  and  Cala- 
bria, etc. 
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The  fundamental  principle  of  this  legislation  is  that  agricultural  credit 
is  not  granted  directly  to  the  farmers  but  through  minor  local  institutes, 
and  by  preference  institutes  of  co-operative  form,  styled  in  consequence 
intermediary  organisations  (rural  and  agricultural  banks,  agricultural  -con- 
sortiums, people's  banks  etc.). 

Exception  is  only  made  in  the  case  of  those  communes,  in  which  there  is 
no  local  institute  or  in  which  the  institute  existing  does  not  inspire  confidence, 
or  is  not  working  :  in  such  communes  indeed  loans  may  be  granted  with 
due  precautions,  to  farmers  directly. 

Italian  legislation  has  followed  this  system,  on  the  reasonable  suppos- 
ition that  only  local  institutions  possessing  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
men  and  the  circumstances  are  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  financial  situ- 
ation of  each  farmer,  especially  of  the  small  farmers  and,  what  is  of  greater 
importance,  to  see  that  the  amounts  lent  are  really  employed  for  purposes 
of  agriculture. 

Therefore  the  special  agricultural  credit  institutes  carry  on  active  pro- 
paganda for  the  foundation  of  intermediary  organizations,  endeavouring 
to  ensure  their  good  working  by  means  of  the  distribution  of  model  rules, 
of  guides  to  bookkeeping  and  inspections.  The  rural  banks,  large  numbers 
of  v\hich  have  been  founded  in  recent  years  in  the  South  of  Italy  and  in 
the  islands,  are  a  result  of  this  propaganda  (i).  "When  we  show  the  results 
of  the  agricultural  credit  business  in  1914,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  the  progress  made  by  them  in  various  regions. 
§  I.  The  savings  bank  of  the  bank  of  Naples. 

The  report  on  the  agricultural  credit  business  of  the  Bank  of  Naples 
shows  in  the  first  place  the  continual  increase  in  the  number  of  intermed- 
iary organizations  ;  in  fact  they  increased  from  1,750  in  1911  to  1,855  i^ 
i9i2,to  1,963  in  1913  and  2,080  in  1914 ;  but  the  numberof  those  considered 
"good",  that  is  to  say  that  can  be  relied  on  for  this  delicate  form  of  credit 
business,  increased  during  the  same  period  from  868  to  938,  and  then  to  1,044 
and  to  1,149.     These  latter  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 


(i)  The  second  part  of  the  above  report  of  the  savings  bank  of  the  Bank  of  Naples  e.xpressly 
deals  with  the  results  obtained  by  the  propaganda  in  favour  of  the  foundation  and  organization 
of  the  intermediary  institutes.  The  Board  pro\ides  for  this  unintermitteuUy  by  means  of  its 
own  functionaries,  and  particularly  by  means  of  a  special  inspector,  and,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of 
the  spirit  of  association,  of  the  ignorance  of  the  agricultural  majority,  of  difficulties  and  scep- 
ticism, the  results  are  satisfactory.  Last  year  73  new  agricultural  banks  were  foimded  in 
the  provinces  of  the  Southern  mainland  and  46  in  Sardinia:  altogether  119.  Between  August, 
1909,  when  tlie  Bank  sent  out  the  new  model  rules  for  this  class  of  institute,  and  December 
31st.,  1914,  396  new  agricultural  banks  hawe  been  founded,  242  in  the  Southern  mainland  pro- 
vinces and  154  in  Sardinia.  In  1914,  24  intermediary  institutes  were  uispected,  namely  9  agri- 
cultural consortiums,  13  agricultural  and  rural  banks  and  2  agricultural  loan  banks. 
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Agriciiltural  and  Rural  Ban2s 4^5 

Monti  "frumentari"  and  "  nummari  "  in  Sardinia   .    .  288 

People's  Banks 158 

Agricultural  Consortiums 130 

Agricultural  Loan  Banks 116 

Savings  Banks. 1 5 

Mutual  Aid  Societies ...           10 

"Monti  frumentari" 8 

Independent  Pro\nncial  Agricultural  Credit  Banks    .    .  6 

Agricultural  Credit  Societies 3 


1. 149 


Of  these  1,149  "good"  institutes,  130  (120  of  which  are  People's 
Banks)  have  credits  open  to  them  at  the  Bank  for  their  ordinar^^  discovmt 
business  ;  and  as  many  as  406  are  associations  with  unlimited  joint  and  se- 
veral liability,  largely  owing  their  origin  to  the  assiduous  propaganda  of 
the  Bank  for  the  constitution  of  agricultural  banks,  and  scattered  all  over 
the  Southern  pro\-inces  and  Sardinia :  the  province  of  Cagliari  comes  first 
with  124  banks,  next  comes  Aquila  with  47,  then  Salerno  with  34  and  Ca- 
serta  with  32. 

At  the  end  of  1914,  687  institutes  had  been  registered  in  the  register 
lor  credits  opened,  for  26,003,600  frs. ;  244,  registered  for  6,953,000  frs., 
being  agricultural  and  rural  banks,  148,  registered  for  7,352 ,000  frs.,  people's 
Banks  and  93,  registered  for  8,184,500  frs.,  agricultural con.sortiums. 

The  loans  made  by  the  Bank  in  the  above  year,  not  including  renewals, 
amounted  to  frs.  13,934,159  (3,941,820  frs.  out  of  its  own  funds  and 
9,992,340  frs.  out  of  those  of  the  pro\'incial  agricultural  credit  banks). 
The  total  amount  of  rediscounts  was  10,933,853  frs.,  that  of  the  direct 
loans  to  farmers  565,758  frs.  and  the  direct  discounts  for  intermediary 
institutes  amounted  to  2,434,548  frs.  (i). 

In  thirteen  years  the  agricultural  credit  department  of  the  Bank  of 
Naples' SaviugsBankhad distributed 74,ooo,ooofrs., 44,000, 000 frs.  (58.82  9 o) 
through  agricultural  consortiums  and  16,000,000  frs.  (22.38  %)  through 
agricultural  banks. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  financial  market,  the  rate 
jf  interest  has  remained  unvaried,  at  3  '^2°'^,  for  the  rediscount  and  direct  dis- 
tant business  transacted  with  the  intermediate  societies  and  at  4  %  for 
business  transacted  directly  with  farmers :  the  intermediate  institutes,  for 
ieir  part,  in  granting  loans  have  charged  interest  varpng  from  3  i,2°o  to 
5%,  most  usually  5  "o  and  5  14  %. 

(i)  With  regard  to  the  classification  of  the  credits,  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  out  of  23,91 3  loans, 
■,791  were  for  amounts  less  than  100  frs. ;  11,107  for  amounts  between  100  and  500  frs.,  and 
,386  for  amounts  between  500  and  1,000  frs. ;  that  is  93  %  of  the  loans  and  55  \  of  the  total 
ncmnt  represented  transactions  for  less  than  1,000  frs. 
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The  rediscounts  and  direct  loans  may  be  classified  as  under,  according 
to  their  object : 

I.  Loans  with  Legal  Preference. 

Number  Pre. 

For    Harvest 522  286,849.20 

))      Cultivation 7.448  2,880,169.37 

»      Seeds 3,908  2,454,144.59 

«      Manure      3,656  775,771.71 

»      Anticryptogamic  Mater- 
ial                           2,246  283,280.26 

»      Food   for  Metayers   and 

Labourers      ....                         26  4,718.85 

»      Various  Purposes    .    .    .                    2,386  1,280,693.73 

20,192  7,965,567.71 

2.    Loans  without  Preference. 

Number  Frs. 

For    Large  Livestock 2,434  1,707,432.50 

»      Small  Livestock 359  109,785.50 

))      Machinery      622  209,241.15 

»      Farm  Implements 87  16,037.40 

»      Dead  Stock 34  16.295.10 

»      Various  Purposes     ....                      15  12,802.40 

3,551  2,071,594.05 
3.  Loans  with  Preference  by  Agreement. 

Number  Pts. 

For  Large  Livestock   ...                  2  4,000.00 

»    Machinery 7  7,993.45 

9  11.99345 

4.  Loans  on  Deposit  of  Agricultural  Produce. 

Number  Frs. 

On  Cereals 150  i,375.oi5-99 

On  Wine 13  75,440-00 

163  1,450.455-99 
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The  loans  with  legal  preference  represent  69.27  %  of  the  total  credit 
granted  to  the  farmers  ;  those  without  preference,  18.02  %,  those  with  pre- 
ference by  agreement,  0.9  %  and  those  on  deposit  of  agricultural  produce, 
12,62  %. 

Of  the  loans  13,607  for  6,109,991.59  frs.  (53.13  %)  were  granted  to  pro- 
prietors working  their  farms ;  9,079  for  5,053,733.46  frs.  (43.95  %)  to  tenant 
farmers  ;  846  for  186,108.61  frs.  (1.62  %)  to  tenants  by  emphj'teusis  and 
lastly  383  for  149,777.54  frs.  (1.30  %)  to  metayers. 

The  direct  discount  was  given  in  254  cases,  to  the  amount  of  1,889,597 
frs.,  for  collective  purchases,  in  14  cases,  to  that  of  206,237  frs.,  for  collective 
sales  and  in  135  cases,  to  that  of  338,714  frs.,  to  make  up  the  capital  of  the 
intermediary  organizations ;  almost  all  on  the  proposal  of  the  agricultural 
consortiums  and  rural  banks,  in  the  proportion  of  one  third  and  two  thirds 
respectively. 

Finally,  the  total  credit  granted  in  1914  by  the  Savings  Bank  of  the 
Bank  of  Naples  was  distributed  among  the  various  provinces  as  follows  : 

Credit  Granted  to  ench  Province  in  19 14. 

I  Amount 

Frs. 

Foggia 4,842,846.66 

Aquila 1,210,542.76 

Bari 1,143,001.86 

Caserta 1,090,009.98 

Ivecce 786,736.15 

Sassari 755,274.26 

Salerno 739,946.73 

Teramo 691,861.14 

Reggio 527,201.00 

Campobasso 420,000,79 

Catanzaro 372,415.85 

Potenza 274,118.15 

Benevento 219,584.08 

Naples 208,925.05 

Chieti 191,025.61 

Cagliari 186,011.76 

Avellino 185,249.30 

Cosenza 89,408.27 


13,934.15940 


Thus  the  work  of  the  Naples  Bank  in  connection  with  agricultural 
edit  in  IQ14  was  rather  considerable  and  beneficial,  in  bringing  relief  to 
ie  farmers  in  the  South  and  in  Sardinia,  who  had  suffered  from  the  pro- 
liged  drought  that  in  certain  agricultural  regions  had  led  to  exceptional 
nnt. 
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§  2.  The  agricultural  credit  department  of  the  bank  of  SICILY. 

As  we  know,  the  grant  of  agricultural  credit  in  Sicily  is  entrusted  to  a 
special  department  of  the  Bank  of  Sicily,  which  transacts  this  business, 
like  the  other  institutes  of  the  same  character,  through  the  medium  of  other 
organizations. 

Of  these  intermediary  organizations  on  December  31st.,  1914,  there 
were   335    (against   233   in    1913).      We  may  classify  them   as  follows : 

Co-operative   Agricultural   Societies   for   Production 

and  Labour 133 

Agricultural  Banks  (Societies) 91 

Agricultural  Banks  (IncorporatedBodies) 8 

Rural  Banks 47 

Agricultural  Consortiums 20 

"Monti  Frumentari" 12 

Agricultural  Banking  Institutions 11 

People's  Banks 4 

Agricultural  Associations 7 

Co-operative  Wine  Societies 2 


335 


On  December  31st.,  1914,  these  organizations  had  58,719  members,  the 
assets  of  the  organizations  amounted  to  3,673,711  frs.  and  the  assets  of  the 
members,  whose  liability  was  unlimited,  to  283,501,778  frs.  The  vast 
majority  (270)  are  societies  of  collective  title.  Among  the  co-operative 
societies  for  production  and  labour,  as  many  as  50,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
were  working  collective  farms,  leasing  an  area  of  42.449  hectares. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  consider  how  the  agricultural  credit  organiz- 
ations are  distributed  in  the  island.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  the  intermediary  institutes  receiving  credit  in  the  different  Provinces  in 
comparison  with  the  number  of  communes. 

Provinces 

Palermo 

Messina 

Catania 

Caltagirone 

Girgenti 

Trapani 

Sj^racuse   ....... 

Caltanissetta 


Communes 
in  the  Province 

Number                        1 
of  Organizations                M 
Receiving  Credits               I 

76 

97 

62 
28 

50 

24 

13 
41 

24 
62 

20 

54 

32 
28 

31 

50 

357 

355                  1 
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Of  the  190  communes  among  which  the  335  institutes  registered  in 
the  register  for  credits  opened  were  distributed,  99  had  each  only  one  in- 
termediary institute,  63  had  two,  18  had  three,  6  four,  2  five  and  one  had 
nine  and  another  thirteen. 

The  credits  opened  by  the  Bank  to  these  organizations  increased  from 
i7,88o,2i8frs.  on  December  31st.,  1913  to  18,579, 500 frs.  on  December  31st,, 
1914.  The  loans  made  were  39,286  and  their  amount  was  13,746,159  frs., 
showing  a  d^rease  on  the  previous  years,  in  the  number  of  loans,  of  9,426,  and 
in  the  amount,  of  1,882,471  frs. 

This  decrease  is  the  result  of  a  succession  of  bad  har\-ests  in  the  island 
in  recent  years  ;  the  consequence  has  been  a  certain  delay  in  payments,  a 
tendency  to  renew  loans  in  their  entirety  and  to  unite  several  loans  in  one 
transaction  ;  thus  altering  the  character  of  the  agricultural  credit  business 
profoundly.  With  the  object  of  preventing  these  irregularities,  the  Bank 
has  become  stricter  in  its  dealings  with  the  intermediary  institutes,  and  this 
limitation  of  the  amount  of  business  done  has  been  the  consequence. 

The  direct  loans  to  private  persons  were  125  and  amounted  to  52,075 
frs. ;  the  operations  conducted  with  the  intermediary  institutes  were  39,161 
for  an  amount  of  13,694.085  frs.  (rediscounts  to  the  amount  of  9,734,465 
frs.  and  direct  discounts  to  that  of  3,959,620  frs.). 

The  direct  and  indirect  transactions  we  may  distinguish  as  follows  in 
regard  to  their  object :  I.  for  seeds,  manure,  anticrv^togamic  material, 
cultivation  and  harA-esting,  38,004  transactions  for  an  amount  of  9,276,529 
frs. ;  II.  for  machinery,  implements,  live  and  deadstock,  885 for  510,011  frs. ; 
m.  direct  discounts  for  intermediate  organizations,  397  transactions  for 
an  amount  of  3,959,620  frs. 

In  regard  to  the  profession  or  condition  of  the  borrowers,  the  loans  may 
be  classified  as  follows  : 


lyandowTiers 

Tenant  farmers   .... 

Metayers 

Tenants  by  emph\-teusis 


In  1914  the  rate  of  discount  charged  by  the  agricultural  credit  depart- 
"jnent  was  4  %,  while  the  intermediate  institutes  generally  charged  6  %. 
ifhe  average  amount  of  the  bills  discounted  was  349.89  fr.  as  compared 
rith  320.83  frs  in  1913. 

The  various  pro\4nces  shared  as  follows  in  the  total  credit  granted  in 
he  year: 


Number 

fts. 

19,086 

4.887.658 

18,104 

4.445,344 

965 

249:031 

734 

204,506 
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Trapani 

Palermo 

Caltanissetta 

Girgenti 

Caltagirone 

Syracuse 

Catania  

^Messina 

Total 


Amount 
frs. 

2,857,712 

2,372,194 
2,135,100 
1,883,491 
1,856,195 
1,590,084 
648,819 
402,564 

13,746,159 


The  above  summary  shows  how  the  assistance  granted  to  Sicilian 
farmers  by  the  Bank  of  Sicily  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  duties 
entrusted  to  that  important  Institute  by  the  law. 


§  3.  Other  speciaIv  agricultural  credit  institutes. 

The  operations  of  the  other  special  agricultural  credit  institutes  work- 
ing in  Italy  in  the  year  1914  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table.  To  make 
it  complete  we  have  included  in  it  also  the  figures  above  given  for  the  Banks 
of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
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8o  ITALY  -  CREDIT 


There  are  two  other  organizations  we  must  mention,  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Federations  for  Marche  and  for  Umbria.  These  Federations  were 
founded  in  accordance  with  law  n^  7  of  January  2nd.,  igio  on  agricultural 
credit  for  Marche  and  Umbria,  with  the  duty  of  administering  the  fund 
assigned  by  the  law  for  the  grant  of  agricultural  credit  in  those  regions, 
amounting  as  we  know  to  700,000  frs.  for  Marche  and  400,000  frs.  for  Um- 
bria. But  we  have  no  information  in  regard  to  the  work  done  by  the  Feder- 
ation of  Marche,  though,  with  regard  to  that  of  Umbria,  we  know  that  of  the 
14  agricultural  banks  existing  in  the  region,  10  had  granted  subventions 
in  the  form  of  bills  to  the  amount  of  74,354  frs.  on  December  31st.,  1914 
(against  28,543  frs.  granted  by  5  Banks  in  1913). 

In  conclusion,  in  1914,  more  than  43,000,000  frs.  or  about  3,500,000 
frs.  more  than  in  1913,  were  lent  to  the  Italian  farmers  by  the  special  agri- 
cultural credit  institiites  alone. 


MISCELIvA^'EOUS  EsFORMATIOX  RELATING  TO  CREDIT 
EST  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


ALGERIA. 

Application  of  the  French  laws  on  individual  agricultural 
CREDIT  TO  algerl\.  —  Three  Decrees  bearing  date  of  ^larch  25th.,  1915 
make  the  French  laws  on  long  individual  agricultural  credit  applicable  to 
Algeria,  with  the  following  reservations  : 

{a)  The  local  and  regional  mutual  agricultural  credit  banks  desir- 
ing to  conduct  or  facilitate  long  term  individual  credit  business,  must, 
at  the  date  of  presentation  of  their  application  for  advances  from  the  State, 
have  already  existed  for  at  least  twenty  years  and  must  be  expressly 
authorized  in  their  rules  to  conduct  such  business. 

(&)  The  object  of  the  loans  shall  be  to  facilitate  the  purchase,  install- 
ation, transformation  and  reconstitution  of  small  farms  belonging  to 
French  owners  or  to  French  subjects,  only  in  the  case  of  farms  subject  to 
French  law. 

(c)  The  local  credit  banks  granting  individual  long  term  loans  may 
require  from  the  borrowers,  in  addition  to  the  secirrity  for  which  pro- 
vision is  made  (opening  of  mortgage  credit  or  life  insurance  policy),  any 
other  security  they  shall  judge  necessary,  especially  when  the  farms  for 
which  the  loans  are  required  have  been  converted  into  undistrainable 
homesteads. 

(d)  The  conditions  for  repayment  shall  be  established  by  the  region- 
al banks  which  shall  take  account  of  the  >ield  from  the  various  kinds 
of  operations  for  which  the  loans  are  granted,  and  repayment  shall  be  made 
in  annual  instalments. 

(c)  The  refunds  received  by  the  local  agricultural  credit  banks  shall 
be  paid  over  by  them  to  their  regional  banks  within  a  week  from  collection. 
The  regional  mutual  agricultural  credit  banks  shall  in  their  turn  pay  into 
the  Treasury-,  before  the  end  of  January,  the  amounts  refunded  to  them 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  special  advances  obtained  by  these  banks 
must  be  fulh-  repaid  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  3-ear. 

(/)  These  special  advances  made  by  Government  to  the  regional 
banks  may  never  amount  to  more  than  twice  the  share  capital  of  the 
banks. 


S2  INFORMATION   REI^ATING  TO   CREDIT 


ITAIrY 


New  PROVISIONS  for  agricultural  credit.  —  In  the  number  gi  this 
Bulletin  for  January  last  we  dealt  with  an  important  Decree  no.  1,089  of 
October  nth.,  1914,  by  which  the  Italian  Government  arranged  tempor- 
arily to  assist  certain  Institutes  (ordinary  savings  banks  and  co-operative 
credit  societies)  in  their  agricultural  credit  business  during  the  whole  of 
1915.  Recently,  the  Government,  in  consideration  of  the  necessity  of  ex- 
tending the  functions  and  facilitating  still  further  the  work  of  the  agricul- 
tural credit  institutes,  by  Decree  of  the  Viceroy,  no,  961  of  June  17th., 

1915,  has  extended  the  operation  of  the  above  Decree  to  December  31st., 

1916,  issuing  the  following  new  provisions  : 

The  special  preference  claim  conferred  by  art.  1,958,  no  5  of  the  Ital- 
ian Civil  Code  in  connection  with  amounts  due  for  seed  and  agricultural 
work  and  harvesting,  on  the  profits  of  the  harvest,  is  extended  to  those 
for  manure,  anticryptogamic  material,  remedies  or  insecticides,  imple- 
ments for  ploughing  and  the  manipulation  and  preservation  of  agricultur- 
al produce  and  the  first  treatment  of  this  produce  ;  and  in  case  of  there 
being  no  harvest  it  shall  extend  to  the  next  year's  harvest. 

This  preference  claim  shall  take  precedence,  in  the  order  fixed  by  art. 
1,960  of  the  Civil  Code,  immediately  after  that  for  credits  for  seeds. 

In  addition,  the  Institutes  of  issue  are  authorized  to  rediscount  the 
bills  and  acceptances  of  the  agricultural  credit  institutes  created  by 
special  laws,  the  Institutes  authorized  by  Royal  Decree  no.  1,089  of  October 
loth.,  1914,  as  well  as  of  the  Unions  and  Federations  of  Agricultural  Soci- 
eties legally  constituted  according  to  the  principles  established  by  order 
of  the  Treasurer  and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce. 

The  rate  of  this  rediscount  shall  be  i  %  less  than  the  official  rate  of 
discount. 

The  bills  of  the  above  Institutes  ma>  run  even  for  more  than  four 
months,  but  not  for  more  than  six. 

In  addition,  for  the  whole  of  1916,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  In- 
dustry and  Commerce  shall  have  power  to  authorize  by  Decree  the  im- 
mediate opening  of  geneal  warehouses  for  agricultural  produce  or  other 
goods. 

The  Institute  of  Agricultural  Credit  for  Liguria  (i)  in  Porto  Mauri- 
zio  is  also  authorized  for  the  whole  of  191 6  to  grant  direct  loans  to  farmers 
for  periods  of  not  less  than  three  years  and  amounts  of  not  more  than 
3,000  frs.  to  landowners  in  Liguria  in  order  to  provide  their  farms  with 
drinking  water  and  water  for  irrigation  purposes  and  to  change  their 
methods  of  farming.  The  Institute  may  devote  a  total  sum  of  not  more 
than  one  fifth  of  its  available  funds  to  this  work. 

(i)  See  the  article:  "  Agricultural  Credit  in  Marche,  Utubria  and  I,iguria  ",  publishfld 
in  the  number  of  this  Bulletin  for  June,  191 5,  pp.  77  et  seqq. 
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Finally,  the  Institutes  of  agricultural  credit  created  by  special  laws 
are  authorized  to  purchase  agricultural  machines  for  lease  or  sale  to  the 
tnonti  frumentari  of  Sardinia,  Basilicata  and  Sicily,  agricultural  consor- 
tiums, rural  and  agricultural  banks,  or  even  to  individual  farmers  or  as- 
sociations of  farmers. 

The  sale  may  be  on  credit.  In  that  case  the  Institute  shall  be  guarant- 
eed by  a  preference  claim  on  the  machines  to  take  precedence  of  any 
other. 

The  same  preference  rights  in  favour  of  the  Institutes  of  agricultural 
credit  granting  subsidies  shall  form  a  charge  upon  agricultural  machines 
purchased  by  means  of  credits  granted  for  the  purpose  to  the  above 
mentioned  organisations  and  f^mers. 


ROUMANTA. 

Rural  land  credit  in  1914.  —  The  Board  of  Management  of  the 
"  Premier  Roumanian  Land  Credit  Society  "  has  published  a  report  of  the 
situation  and  work  of  this  society  in  1914,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  four  years  1910-1913  formed  the  most  prosperous  period  for  Rouman- 
ian agriculture.  As  the  economic  life  of  Roumania  is  almost  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  agricultural  production,  it  is  easj-  to  explain  the  prosperity 
of  recent  years.  The  peld  from  the  harvest  necessarily  influences  the 
revenue  from  taxation  and  export  dues. 

After  the  peace  of  Bucharest  which  extended  the  territory  and  the 
prestige  of  Roumania,  there  followed  a  period  of  tranquillity,  allowing  of  a 
more  rapid  economic  advance  and  the  realisation  of  a  series  of  important 
agricultural  reforms.  At  the  end  of  ^lay  and  the  beginning  of  June,  1914 
rust  had  considerably  damaged  the  barley  and  oat  crops  and  to  some  ex- 
tent threatened  the  wheat  harvest,  which  was  onh-  8  hi.  the  ha.,  with  an 
average  weight  of  73  kg.  per  hi.,  while  in  the  preceding  years  the  average  \-ield 
had  been  17  ^  hi.  the  ha.,  weighing  77  '/j  kg.  per  hi.  In  spite  of  the  high 
prices  paid  for  wheat  and  other  cereals  in  1914,  most  of  the  farmers,  as 
they  had  neither  reserve  funds  nor  credit,  were  obliged  to  sell  at  low  rates, 
so  that  it  was  certainly  not  the  farmers  who  profited  by  the  enormous  rise 
in  prices  due  to  the  present  war,  but  rather  a  whole  series  of  speculators. 

On  account  of  the  war,  the  financial  crisis  has  become  more  and  more 
acute.  The  closing  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  difiiculty  of  importing  the  mater- 
ials required  for  industry  and  commerce  and  the  excessively  high  rate 
of  exchange  for  pa^-ments  abroad,  have  contributed  to  raise  the  price  of 
industrial  products,  w-hile,  at  the  same  time,  in  consequence  of  specul- 
ators monopolising  the  grain,  the  cost  of  li\dngin  the  towns  has  risen  extraor- 
dinarily. The  Banks  also  have  suspended  the  credits  of  which  formerly 
they  were  too  la\nsh.  At  present  all  feel  the  need  of  money,  although  the 
■  money  circulation  is  larger  than  in  the  past,  even  in  the  most  prosperous 
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years.  Actually  in  1913,  the  total  circulation  (gold,  silver,  nickel  and  bank 
notes)  was  528,585,275  frs.  ;  whilst  at  the  end  of  I9i4it  was  675,644,979.50 
frs.  so  that  in  1914  it  was  146,000,000  frs.  more  than  in  1913.  The  banks, 
though  more  prudent  in  granting  credits,  have  not  diminished  their  busi- 
ness, as  the  following  figures  show,  which  represent  the  bills  and  acjcept- 
ances  and  the  anticipations  on  deposit  and  on  mortgage  of  the  43  principal 
banks  of  the  country  on  December  31st.,  of  the  two  years  1913  and  1914. 

December  31st.,    1913       1,149,700,000    frs. 

»  »        1914      1,229,700,000       » 

showing  a  difference  of  about  80,000,00©  frs.  in  favour  of  the  second 
year.  Consequentl}^  loans  have  increased,  and  this  is  largely  due  to  the 
landlords.  Why  then,  it  will  be  asked  are  pajonents  effected  with  such 
difhciilty  ?  On  December  31st.,  iQii,  the  arrears  of  instalments  due  to  the 
rural  land  credit  society  amounted  to  6,412,528  frs.  ;  on  December  31st., 
1912,  to  9,705,669  frs.,  on  December  31st.,  1913,  to  11,176,197  frs.  and  on 
December  31st.,  1914,  to  16,770, 289 frs.  The  cash  balance  was  on  December 
31st.,  1914,  68,016  frs.  against  3,496,214  frs.  on  December  31st.,  1911, 
and  the  value  of  the  coupons  matured  on  December  31st.,  1914,  was 
10,786,899  frs.  as  against  6,279,004  frs.  on  December  31st.,  1911. 

The  amounts  collected  by  the  society  in  the  months  July-November, 
1914  were  as  follows:  July,  1,679,191  frs.;  August,  266,977  frs.;  September 
977,515  frs. ;  October,  3,504,938  frs.;  November,  4,100,932  frs.  As  we  see, 
after  the  declaration  of  war  in  Europe,  the  debtors  of  the  rural  land  credit 
society  suspended  payment  of  their  instalments  Although  the  Board 
of  j\Ianagement  of  this  institution  disposes  of  means  to  compel  pa>Tiient 
of  arrears  (sale  of  land,  distraint  and  sale  of  crops,  the  charge  of  interest 
on  arrears)  the  measure  habitually  adopted  by  it  in  the  last  year,  which  is 
a  ver\  lenient  one,  is  that  of  charging  interest  on  arrears.  The  rate  of 
such  interest  was  8  %  up  to  August  ist.,  1914;  since  then  the  Board  of 
Management  has  been  compelled  to  raise  it  to  10  %.  Owing  to  this, 
many  of  the  landowners  who  had  fallen  into  arrears  with  their  payments 
have  now  paid  up  to  date,  which  is  shown  by  the  amounts  collected  since 
September,  191 4. 

The  land  bonds  in  circulation  on  December  21st.,  1914,  of  a  nominal 
amount  of  467,585,964  frs.  are  secured  on  land  that  may  be  valued  at 
more  than  2,250,000,000  frs.,  share  capital  of  an  amount  of  10,600,900  frs. 
and  a  reserve  fund  of  30,409,826  frs.  of  which  35,674,500  frs.  are  invested 
in  bonds  of  the  rural  land  credit  society  and  the  rural  bank  and  in  Govern- 
ment revenue  bonds.  The  security  therefore  represents  about  five  times 
the  value  of  the  society's  bonds. 

During  the  last  year,  in  view  of  the  excessive  number  of  instalments 
due,  the  society  did  not  desire  to  aggravate  the  situation  by  increasing 
the  number  of  its  bonds  in  circulation  by  new  issues  ;  therefore,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  the  board  of  management  has  quite  suspended  its 
loan  business.   The  price  of  rural  land  credit  bonds,  like  that  of  other  secur- 
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ities,  has  fallen  appreciably,  from  90  %  and  91  %  for  the  bonds  to  5  %. 
Debtors  who  were  unable  to  sell  their  bonds  are  keeping  them  until  the 
circumstances  are  more  favourable. 

A  new  issue  would  further  lower  the  price  and  render  the  situation 
of  the  money  market  more  uncertain. 

When,  as  a  result  of  the  collection  of  the  instalments  in  arrear,  the 
society  returns  to  its  ordinary  situation,  it  may  again  grant  loans. 

The  balance  of  the  reserve  fund  at  the  end  of  1914  was  25,073,600  frs. 
in  securities  and  5,336,226  frs.  in  cash,  o  altogether  30,409,826  frs.,  that 
is  6  %  of  the  debt  of  the  landowners,  which  is  467,613,834  frs. 

The  profit  for  1914  was  806,056.69  frs.,  which  added  to  the  amount 
brought  forward  from  the  preceding  year  makes  a  total  of  866,056.69  frs. 

This  profit  was  distributed  as  follows:  9  712,451  frs.  as  di\'idend  to 
holders  of  bonds  at  5  % ;  80,605.69  frs.,  to  the  members  of  the  board  of  man 
agement  and  the  directors  and  the  balance  73,000  frs.  carried  forw-ard  to 
the  next  year's  accounts. 

The  estimates  for  the  year  1915  are  a  revenue  of  1,398,000  frs.  and  an 
expenditure  of  636,314  frs.  (staff,  524,114  frs  :  material,  112,200  frs.)  or 
a  credit  balanc.  of  761,686  frs.  Such  was,  briefly  the  situation  of  the 
"  Premier  Rural  Land  Credit  Society  "  on  December  31st.,  1914. 

(Siimmarised  from  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  "  Premier 
Roumanian  I^and  Credit  Society  "  for  1914). 


Part  IV:  Miscellaneous 


BRITISH  INDIA. 


PARTITION  AND  CONSOLIDATION  OF  HOLDINGS 
AND  RELAYING  OF  FIELD  BOL^NDARIF^  IN  THE  PANJ  AB. 

By  Sir  James  Douie,  K.  C   S.  I. 


The  Panjab  is  in  the  main  a  country  of  small  peasant  landowners  organ- 
ized in  village  communities  natural  or  artij&cial.  An  ordinar\'  holding 
in  the  plains  covers  from  five  to  ten  acres.  The  fields  of  which  it  is  composed 
do  not  lie  in  a  single  block,  but  are  scattered  over  the  area.  The  reasons 
for  this  arrangement,  which  is  often  inconvenient,  are  explained  below. 
"  Partition  "  has  alwaj's  held  an  important  place  in  the  revenue  law  and  pro- 
cedure of  the  province,  but  hitherto  little  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  advantages  of  "  Consolidation  "  or  "  Restripement.  "  The  law  on  the 
subject  of  Partition  is  contained  in  the  9th.  chapter  of  the  Panjab  I^and 
Revenue  Act. 

In  the  United  Provinces,  which  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  Ganges,  and  in  the  East  and  Central  Panjab,  the  village  community 
was  a  real  part  of  the  social  organisation  which  the  English  found  in  existence 
when  they  took  over  the  country.  A  village,  big  or  little,  had  definite  bound- 
aries, a  central  inhabited  site,  arable  land  held  in  divided  ownership,  and 
a  waste  area,  often  very  large,  open  to  the  use  of  the  whole  proprietary  body 
and  its  dependents.  Under  Indian  revenue  law  all  the  members  of  such  a 
landowning  community  are  jointly  responsible  for  the  paymeiit  of  the  land 
revenue  assessment.  The  common  pasture,  like  all  other  common  property, 
was  held  in  recognized  shares,  but  so  long  as  it  remained  undivided,  its  use 
was  without  stint,  no  limit  being  placed  on  the  number  of  cattle  which  an 
individual  proprietor  could  graze,  or,  what  is  more  curious,  on  the  amount 
of  pasture  which  he  could  convert  into  arable  for  his  own  profit.  The  Pan- 
jab pastures  are  generally,  of  poor  quality,  and  fodder  crops  play  a  large 
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part  in  the  agriculture  of  the  province.  The  more  land  was  brought  under 
the  plough,  the  easier,  speaking  broadly,  was  it  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Raja  as  supreme  landlord  for  his  rent  or  revenue.  The  above  was  the  teij- 
ure  with  which  the  first  settlement  officers  in  the  Pan  jab  were  familiar,  and 
they  imposed  it  even  in  the  south-west  of  the  province,  where  the  communal 
village  did  not  exist.  In  that  arid  tract  cultivation  outside  the  river  valleys 
was  impossible  without  artificial  irrigation.  In  the  dry  uplands  the  real 
unit  of  ownership  was  the  well.  The  well  holdings  were  scattered  over 
a  vast  area  of  waste  in  which  boundaries  were  not  recognized,  and  over 
which  the  cattle  of  the  cultivator  and  the  flocks  and  herds  of  nomad  shepherds 
and  nomad  owners  of  horned  cattle  and  camels  grazed  and  browsed  at  will. 
Instead  of  accepting  this  tenure  as  they  found  it,  our  officers  formed  estates 
of  groups  of  wells  to  which  they  assigned  an  ample  area  of  waste  as  common 
property.  The  surplus  waste  they  claimed  as  the  appanage  of  the  State. 
In  old  days  when  a  body  of  tribesmen  or  peasants,  by  permission  of  the 
ruler  or  otherwise,  settled  on  a  vacant  tract  of  land,  they  sooner  or  later 
proceeded  to  divide  among  heads  of  families  according  to  definite  shares 
the  parts  of  the  area  most  easily  culturable.  The  guiding  rule  was  the 
democratic  one  of  complete  equality.  One  way  of  securing  this  in  northern 
India,  as  in  other  countries,  was  the  periodical  redistribution  of  land.  The 
right  to  enforce  this  where  it  is  in  accordance  with  established  custom  is 
recognised  by  Panjab  revenue  law.  Cis-Indus  the  custom  has  nearly 
died  out  and  may  never  have  been  widespread.  It  survives  in  a  few  estates 
in  the  south-east  of  the  province  (i).  Some  of  the  Pathans  in  British 
territory  adjoining  the  Western  frontier  carried  cut  periodical  redistribution 
within  recent  times,  and  beyond  the  border  among  the  semi-independent 
tribes  to  the  north  of  the  Peshawar  district  the  custom  was  very  much  alive 
a  dozen  years  ago.  Sir  Henry  Mc  Mahon,  the  present  representative  of 
British  authority  in  Egypt,  was  at  one  time  a  political  officer  in  the  tract 
referred  to.  Writing  to  the  Author  in  1901,  he  noted  that  "  the  system  of 
periodical  redistribution  of  lands  in  these  countries  is  universal.  Redistrib- 
ution takes  place  at  fixed  intervals,  which  vary  in  each  locality  from  5  to 
10,  15,  and  20  years.  (It)...  extends  to  the  exchanges  of  whole  tappas  (2) 
as  well  as  to  the  redistribution  of  the  general  shares  oi  daftaris  (3).  The 
redistribution  of  tappas  is,  as  might  be  imagined,  the  source  of  serious  dis- 
pute. Heavy  fighting  is  at  the  present  moment  taking  place  over  the  re- 
distribution of  the  tappas  of  subdivisions  of  the  Bahozai  tribe  in  Upper  Swat, 
the  object  of  which,  after  a  long  period  of  25  years  without  redistribution, 
is  to  give  the  other  subdivisions  of  the  tribe  a  turn  in  the  possession  of 
Mingaora,  not  only  one  of  the  strongest  villages  in  Upper  Swat,  but  a  place 
whose  position  on  the  main  trade  routes  gives  it  a  heav}^  income  from  tolls.  "" 
Sooner  or  later  this  "  pernicious  system  ",  as  Sir  Henry  Mc  Mahon  calls 
it,  must  disappear. 

(i)  Gazetteer  of  Gurgaon. 

(2)  tappa  =  tract  held  by  a  subdivision  of  a  tribe. 

(3)  daftari  =  man  holding  a  share  of  tiibal  land. 
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"  I/ands  which  might  be  irrigated  by  new  water  channels  remain 
unirrigated,  for  what  Pathan  will  do  a  stroke  of  work  for  the  benefit  of  his 
successor  ?  Why  shovdd  he  rnake  water  channels  ?  WTiy  should  he  plant 
trees  or  make  orchards  for  some  one  else  to  enjoy  at  the  next  redistrib- 
ution ?  " 

Apart  from  periodical  redistribution  the  easiest  way  to  ensure  equality 
of  treatment  was  to  assign  to  each  shareholder  a  plot  out  of  every  sort  of 
land.  A  simple  case  is  that  of  a  village  perched  on  the  edge  of  the  bank 
which  marks  the  past  or  present  limit  of  river  floods,  and  including  land 
both  above  and  below  that  bank.  There  each  man  would  undoubtedly 
claim  a  block  in  both  uplands  and  lowlands,  and  family  holdings  might 
easily  be  the  result  of  a  more  complex  plan  of  division,  for  neither  in  the  high 
or  low  tract  would  all  soils  have  equal  advantages.  Another  wa\  to  obtain 
equality  was  to  allot  land  in  long  narrow  strips.  The  plan  was  sometimes 
carried  to  great  lengths,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tenure  known  as  "  likivand  " 
(line-division)  in  22  villages  of  the  Attock  district.  This  consist  in  the  allot- 
ment to  each  famih'  or  subdivision  of  the  village  of  a  long  strip  of  land  in 
each  of  the  main  quarters  of  the  estate,  so  as  to  ensure  that  no  one  shall 
get  the  better  of  his  neighbour.  Inside  the  strip,  which  often  runs  to  a 
length  of  half  a  mile,  each  member  of  the  family  takes  so  many  spans  accord- 
ing to  his  share  until,  as  subdivision  increases,  the  resulting  fields  tend  to 
become  "  length  vvithout  breadth,  "  (i) 

According  to  the  ideas  of  the  people,  property  in  land  belongs  to  the 
family  rather  than  to  the  individual.  Under  native  rule,  when  the  country 
was  inqtdet  and  population  was  kept  down  by  wars  and  famines,  there  was 
little  inducement  to  separation  of  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English 
legal  and  revenue  systems  have  for  good  or  evU  encouraged  indi\-idualism. 
Under  the  native  law  of  inheritance  each  son  takes  an  equal  share  of  his 
deceased  father's  land,  and  it  commonly  happens  that  family  quarrels,  for 
which  the  w*ives  get  the  credit  of  being  often  responsible,  make  joint  hold- 
ings irksome.  But  communal  holdings  are  still  numerous,  and  fresh  ones 
are  constantly  being  created  when  several  sons  inherit  their  fathers' property, 
or  when  a  share  in  a  holding  is  mortgaged. 

When  peace  and  order  were  established  and  the  State  rent  due  from  the 
village  community^  was  commuted  to  a  fixed  v.ash  demand  subject  to  no 
change  for  a  period  of  10,  20,  or  30  years,  it  became  the  interest  of  each 
shareholder  to  break  up  as  much  of  the  common  waste  land  as  possible. 
As  the  process  goes  on  it  is  found  that  some  men  have  brought  under 
the  plough  more  than  their  proper  share  and  that  the  powerful  members 
of  the  community  have  grabbed  the  best  land.  In  the  end  the  weaker 
shareholders  protect  themselves  by  applying  for  partition  in  accordance 
with  the  ancestral  or  customary  shares  recorded  in  the  record  of  rights. 
That  important  document,  which  is  carefully  kept  up  to  date,  besides 
showing  what  the  shares  are,  contains  a  statement  of  the  rule  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  carrying  out  partition. 

(i)  Gazetteer  of  Attock. 
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Partitions  of  whole  villages  have  been  freely  allowed  in  the  United  Prov- 
inces with  the  result  that  many  small  separate  estates  have  been  created. 
The  process  destroys  the  responsibility  of  the  shareholder  who  obtains  par- 
tition for  the  pajnnent  of  the  land  revenue  of  the  parent  village  community. 
It  has  always  been  discouraged  in  the  Pan  jab,  and  can  only  be  carried  out 
with  the  sanction  of  the  highest  revenue  authority  in  the  province.  In  a 
few  cases  it  has  been  allowed  in  order  to  break  up  some  of  the  huge  estates 
in  the  west  of  the  province  into  more  convenient  revenue  units. 

When  the  shareholders  in  a  joint  holding  decide  to  separate  their  int- 
erests there  is  no  bar  to  their  making  the  partition  without  the  help  of  any 
Government  official.  When  the  process  is  complete  and  each  man  has  taken 
possession  of  his  own  lot,  they  can  have  the  transaction  entered  by  the 
village  registrar  in  the  mutation  register  so  that  it  may,  after  attestation 
by  a  revenue  officer,  be  embodied  in  the  record  of  rights.  The  law  has  care- 
fully provided  against  the  danger  of  the  conversion  of  separate  possession  of 
land  into  separation  of  title  against  the  wish  of  any  of  the  joint  owners.  It  is 
found  that  shareholders  are  for  years  content  to  cultivate  less  than  their 
full  share  without  any  intention  of  giving  up  an  iota  of  their  rights. 
Private  partition  is  only  suitable  in  very  simple  cases.  It  will  easily 
be  carried  out  in  the  new  Canal  Colonies,  where  each  of  the  original 
holdings  consists  of  a  single  block  of  land  divided  into  rectangular  fields, 
all  of  the  same  shape  and  size  (see  No.  i  January,  1915).  Where  there  is 
any  complication,  and  especially  when  common  waste  has  to  be  divided,  it  is 
prudent  to  invoke  the  aid  of  a  revenue  officer.  Any  joint  owner  or  joint 
tenant,  having  a  permanent  right  of  occupancy,  whose  title  is  recorded  in 
the  last  edition  of  the  village  record  of  rights,  can  apply  to  have  his  share  in 
the  family  holding  or  in  the  common  waste  separated  off.  If  an}  partition 
of  common  pasture  occurs  it  will  usually  be  found  that  each  man  wants  to 
take  his  separate  share. 

The  law  is  careful  to  provide  that  partition  claims  shall  only  be  decided 
by  officers  of  sufficient  rank  and  experience,  though  they  are  allowed  to  act 
on  reports  furnished  to  them  by  subordinate  officers.  There  is  no  better 
test  of  the  worth  of  a  revenue  officer  than  his  capacity  to  deal  competently 
with  a  complicated  partition.  If  there  is  a  real  dispute  as  to  title  a  judicial 
decision  must  be  obtained  before  partition  can  proceed.  If  no  question  of 
title  is  raised,  or  if  one  has  been  raised  and  decided,  the  right  conduct  of 
the  proceedings  depends  above  everything  on  willingness  to  take  pains.  A 
man  dealing  with  a  partition  must  be  prepared  at  the  outset  to  ascertain 
by  careful  enquiry  what  the  real  position  of  the  contending  parties  is,  and 
what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  any  objections  put  forward.  He  must  be 
ready  to  visit  the  village  and  satisfy  himself  b}^  the  use  of  his  own  eyes 
regarding  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  assertions  as  to  the  relative  value  of 
different  plots  of  land.  If  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  do  this,  he  will  be  able 
to  do  substantial  justice.  Though  much  of  the  detailed  enquiries  must  be 
made  bj^  a  subordinate,  the  officer  who  has  to  decide  the  case  fails  in  his 
duty,  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  he  passes  orders  on  written  reports  without 
having  the  parties  before  him,  and,  if  need  be,  inspecting  the  land.     There 
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Two  Small  Holdings  in  a  Village  in  Jalardhar  District. 
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is  always  a  great  tendency  to  do  the  work  mechanically  and  give  every  man 
his  exact  arithmetical  share  of  each  class  of  land.  Such  a  procedure  may 
in  fact  be  far  from  equitable.  While  the  holding  was  joint,  one  shareholder 
may  have  brought  part  of  it  under  irrigation  by  sinking  a  well  or  digging* a 
channel,  or  may  have  raised  its  value  by  embanking  it.  He  ought  as  far  as 
practicable  to  be  allowed  to  retain  the  land  whose  present  value  is  due  to  his 
enterprise.  This  can  sometimes  be  done  by  giving  to  the  other  share- 
holders a  larger  area  of  unimproved  land. 

A  revenue  officer  may  for  "  good  and  sufficient  cause  "  reject  outright 
an  application  for  partition.  The  right  of  appeal  to  a  higher  authority  is  a 
sufficientcheckonany  misuse  of  the  power.  One  case  in  which  it  is  reason- 
able to  exercise  it  is  where  many  of  the  new  holdings,  which  would  be  created 
by  dividing  the  common  land  of  a  village,  would  be  so  minute  as  to  be  useless 
to  the  persons  to  whom  they  would  be  allotted.  Claims  by  widows  are 
troublesome.  By  a  just  provision  of  the  customary  law,  which  governs  the 
inheritance  of  village  land,  a  childless  widow  has  a  life  estate  in  the  land  of 
her  deceased  husband.  The  next  heirs  look  on  her  possession  with  suspicion 
and  dislike,  and  they  often  raise  strong  objections  when  she  asks  to  have  her 
share  separated  off.  Their  fear  that  she  will  mismanage  the  property,  if 
she  gets  undivided  control,  is  not  infrequently  well  founded.  Oto  the  other 
hand  the  widow  is  sometimes  cheated  of  her  fair  share  of  the  produce  of  a 
joint  holding.  If  any  satisfactory  arrangement  can  be  made  to  safeguard 
her  rights  without  partition,  it  is  safer  to  disallow  it.  The  law  expressly  cites 
other  cases  in  which  partition  may  be  refused .  Examples  are  grazing  grounds 
and  the  drainage  area  of  the  village  tank.  Even  if  the  grass  in  a  village  com- 
mon is  not  of  much  value,  it  is  useful  to  reserve  part  from  partition,  so  as  to 
have  some  vacant  space  where  the  cattle  can  be  kept  in  the  da}^  time.  In 
arid  tracts,  where  the  people  depend  on  tanks  for  their  own  drinking  water 
and  that  of  their  cattle,  it  is  ivnportant  to  keep  the  drainage  area  free  from 
separate  occupation.  The  village  site  itself  cannot  be  the  subject  of  partition 
proceedings. 

When  a  case  has  been  decided,  an  instrument  of  partition  detailing  field 
by  field  the  allotment  of  land  to  each  shareholder  is  drawn  up.  Before  this 
is  done  the  village  registrar  should  have  pointed  out  to  every  man  the  land 
that  has  fallen  to  him.  If  this  preliminary  has  been  properly  attended  to, 
possession  is  usually  obtained  without  difficulty.  If  it  is  refused,  the 
revenue  officer  will,  if  applied  to,  enforce  the  partition.  As  soon  as  is  actu- 
ally carried  out  the  registrar  should  write  up  the  new  holdings  in  his 
mutation  register  for  entry  after  attestation  in  the  record  of  rights. 

In  the  years  1911-12  the  number  of  partition  cases  decided  was  9,587- 
The  area  involved  was  744,700  acres,  of  which  314,801  were  cultivated.  As 
there  are  35,000  villages  in  the  province  there  was,  roughly  speaking,  one 
case  for  every  four  villages. 

Before  referring  to  the  question  of  consolidation  it  may  be  well  to  show- 
graphically  how  inconvenient  existing  arrangements  may  be.  The  diagram 
which  is  not  drawn  to  scale,  shows  the  actual  distribution  of  a  very  small 
holding,  which  A  and  B  inherited  from  their  father  and  subsequently  divided. 
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Though  the  original  holding  only  covered  an  area  of  less  than  4  acres,  it 
consisted  of  13  distinct  parcels  of  land,  the  distance  between  each  set  of  two 
varying  from  30  to  447  yards.  Partition  was  effected  except  in  a  single 
case  by  dividing  each  parcel  of  land  in  two.  A  list  of  the  fields  in  the  two 
new  holdings  is  given  below. 

Table  I.  — •  Distribution  of  two  Holdings  formed  by  Subdividing 
a  Small  Honding  consisting  of  13  Parcels, 


Holding  of  A. 

Holding  6f  B. 

No.  of 

Block 

No.  of  Field 

Area  in  \cres 

No.  of  Field                  Area  in  Acres 

I 

128* 

08 

129                 I                   09 

2 

183 

16 

184                 1                   16 

3 

210 

24 

209 

24 

4 

385 

09 

4 

404 

12 

403 

27 

5 

546 

15 

545 

16 

6 

586 

05 

585 

04 

7 

714 

08 

i 

8 

804 

02 

803 

12 

9 

822 

05 

821 

06 

10 

826 

09 

827 

09 

II 

1,067 

53 

1,068                               56 

12 

[1,128 

12 

1,129                               12 

13 

1. 139 

07 

1,140                               05 

Total  .    .    . 

1.85 

Total  ...                   1.96 

The  revenue  law  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  consolidation,  but  in  some 
casts  necessity  has  taught  the  people  themselves  to  find  a  remedy  for  dis- 
persion. A  well  with  a  good  water  supply  is  worked  with  four  ^okes  of 
oxen  working  in  relays  of  a  yoke  at  a  time.  Four  small  owners  with  two 
oxen  a  piece  can  reasonably  combine  their  capital  and  labour  to  sink  a  well. 
Each  will  then  take  a  fourth  share  of  the  water  and  be  entitled  for  six  hours 
out  of  the  twenty  four  to  use  the  well  to  irrigate  his  own  fields.  The  origin- 
al holding  shown  in  the  diagram  was  large  enough  to  use  profitably  a 
fourth  share  of  the  water  of  a  well.  But  a  man  cannot  irrigate  such  scat- 
tered fields.  A  proprietor  in  this  predicament  has  to  try  to  induce 
his  neighbours,  if  he  can,  to  take  some  of  his  fields  and  give  him  some 
of  theirs  in  exchange.     If  he  succeeds  the  exchanges  are  embodied  in  the 
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record  of  rights.  In  the  much  rarer  case  of  a  holding  consisting  of  a  single 
narrow  strip  of  land,  irrigation  is  impossible.  Where  ''  likivand  "  exists 
it  fortunately  tends  to  break  down  before  the  wish  to  sink  wells. 

When  a  man  wishes  to  improve  his  property  in  this  way  he  negotiates 
exchanges  or  purchases  and  consolidates  his  holding.  In  one  small  village 
of  366  acres,  in  which  there  has  been  a  rush  to  sink  wells,  remeasurement 
showed  that  some  1,500  mutations  must  be  entered  up  to  give  effect  to  all 
the  transfers  which  had  taken  place"  (i). 

In  the  Jalandhar  district  peasants  resort  to  exchanges  in  order  to  con- 
solidate holdings  when  they  intend  to  sink  a  well.  Exchanges  with  the 
same  object  are  common  in  Ferozepore.  Agricultural  statistics  for  the  prov- 
ince show  the  total  number  of  exchanges  and  the  areas  exchanged.  They 
give  no  clur  to  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  motive  was  consolidation, 
but  it  is  probable  that  in  very  many  cases  that  was  the  object  in  view. 
This  inference  is  strengthened  when  we  observe  that  exchanges  are  specially 
numerous  in  districts  in  which  there  is  activity  in  well  sinking.  The  table 
below  gives  totals  of  new  wells  sunk,  exchanges  affected,  and  acres 
exchanged  for  the  five  years  ending  1913-14.  The  provincial  figures  are  the 
totals  for  27  districts,  those  for  Multan  and  Muzaffargarh  being  exchided. 

Table  II.  —  Statistics  of  Well-Sinking  and  Exchanges  1910-1914. 


New  Wells 


No.  of  Exchanges 


Acres  Exchanged 


162,992 


Jalandhar  district 
Ferozepore      " 
Sdalkot 

Gujrat 

Attock 


i>307 
778 

1,222 
787 
772 


27,667 
4,660 
3,869 
3,869 
2,051 


18,945 
10,093 

4,554 
6,306 
7,866 


Total  -  5  districts 


4,866 


41.695 


47,764 


The  new  conditions  due  to  the  extension  of  canal  irrigation  have  led  to 
striking  changes  in  the  configuration  of  fields  and  holdings.  An  ordinary 
Panjab  village  map  consists  of  fields  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  ;  the  map  of 
one  of  the  new  canal  estates  looks  like  a  very  large  chess-board.  In  the 
case  of  unirrigated  fields  irregularity  of  outline  matters  little.  But  when 
canalwateris  introduced  all  the  irrigation  arrangements  are  immensely  sim- 
plified it  rectangular  fields  of  uniform  size  are  adopted.  Further,  the  official 
record  of  crops,  which  is  made  twice  a  year,  is  much  facilitated,  and  the  map, 


(i)  Gazetteer  of  Attock. 
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once  made,  is  practically  permanent.  If  partitions  and  transfers  occur 
they  can  be  embodied  in  it  by  adding  a  few  straight  lin..s.  In  the  case  of 
State  lands  colonized  on  the  new  Canals  in  the  west  of  the  Panjab  the  Gov- 
ernment has  had  a  free  hand,  and  has  ordered  that  the  holdings  allotted 
to  colonists  shall  consists  of  one  or  more  rectangles  measuring  25  acres,  and 
each  divided  into  twenty  five  rectangular  acre  fields.  It  was  e\ndent  that 
much  advantage  would  accrue  if  the  same  arrangement  could  be  carried  out 
in  old  villages  when  they  received  the  benefit  of  canal  irrigation.  The 
people  at  first  look  askance  at  proposals  for  rectifpng  fields  boundaries,  but 
they  gradually  become  alive  to  the  advantages  of  a  s^'stem  which  inter  alia 
prevents  encroachments  and  boundary  disputes,  and  enables  even  an 
ignorant  man  to  i  heck  the  record  of  his  crops  and  the  charges  made  for 
water.  The  Government  has  now  made  the  acceptance  or  rectification 
of  field  boundaiies  a  condition  precedent  tc  the  introduction  of  canal  water 
for  the  first  time  into  a  village. 

It  is  convenient  but  not  essential,  to  have  one  acre  fields.  WTiat  is 
really  necessary-  is  that  all  fields  should  be  of  the  same  rectangular  shape 
and  most  of  them  of  the  same  size.  In  the  case  of  old  well  irrigated  estates, 
where  the  fields  and  holdings  are  small  and  land  valuable,  the  amount  of 
dislocation  caused  by  the  rectification  of  boundaries  makes  it  certain  that 
it  will  not,  as  a  rule  be  willingly  accepted.  But  in  unirrigated  estates  with 
large  fields  the  owners  may  perhaps  in  time  become  con\'inced  of  the  advant- 
ages the}  would  derive  from  rectification.  Ob\-iously  a  relaying  of  field 
bovmdaries  involves  a  repartition  of  the  village  area,  and  a  ver\-  large  number 
of  exchanges.  But  existing  orders  do  not  encourage  any  attempt  to  add 
consolidation  to  rectification.  The\  run,  "  Efforts  should  be  made  to  cause 
the  least  disturbance  of  existing  holdings  possible,  and,  unless  the  people 
specially  desire  it.  no  attempt  sliould  be  made  to  amalgamate  holdings 
scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  estate.  They  often  owe  their  origin  to 
ine  quaUties  of  soil,  and  pro\'ision  should  always  be  made  for  owTiers  to  receive 
not  only  the  amount  01  land  they  originally  held,  but  the  same  amounts  of 
each  important  class  of  land.  "  Xo  doubt  it  is  desirable  in  the  first 
instance  to  make  the  allotments  on  this  principle  but  before  closing  the 
proceedings  it  might  be  useful  to  point  out  to  the  people  the  advantages  of 
a  certain  amount  of  consolidation,  and  to  offer  to  embody  in  the  record 
any  exchanges  they  may  desire  to  make  with  this  end  in  \*iew. 

The  Indian  peasant  is  in  tensely  conserv^ativ<i  and  regards  all  reforms  with 
suspicion  and  dislike.  It  would  be  unwise  to  press  them  upon  him  in  the 
interests  of  consolidation.  WTiere  he  realizes  its  advantages,  he  has  the 
means  of  carr\4ng  it  out  by  exchanges,  if  he  can  secure  the  consent  of  his 
neighbours,  and  the  revenue  machinery  pro^■id£s  sufficiently  for  the  entry 
of  all  transfers  of  fields  from  one  holding  to  another  in  the  record  of  rights. 
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METHODS  OF  CAIvCUIvATING  THE  IvOSSES  CAUSED 
TO  FARMERS  BY  THE  WAR. 


OFFICIAI,   SOURCES  : 

MiNISTERE  DE   L'INTERIEUR.    COMMISSION'E  SUPERIEURE    CHARGEE    DE  LA  REVISION    GENERALE 
DE    I/EVALUATION  DES  DOMMAGES    resultant    DE    FAITS    DE   GUERRE.  RAPPORT  GENERAL 

SUR  LES  Methodes  d'evaluation  DES  DOMMAGF^,  prescntc  au  nom  de  la  Commission 
superieure  par  M.  Hebrard  de  Villeneuve.  {Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Superior  Com- 
mission Entrusted  with  the  General  Revision  of  the  Estimation  of  Losses  Due  to  the  War. 
General  Report  on  the  Methods  of  Calculating  Losses,  presented  by  M.  Hebrard  de  Ville- 
neuve, in  the  name  of  the  Superior  Commission). 


§  I.  Generai,  principles. 

A  ver}^  recent  law  of  December  26th.,  1914,  establishes  the  right  to 
compensation  for  material  loss  caused  by  war,  and  its  12th.  article  lays  down 
two  kinds  of  very  different  provisions  : 

Some  relate  to  the  calculation  of  damages  to  be  estimated  by  Cantonal 
and  Departm.ental  Commissions,  and,  in  the  last  resort,  by  a  Superior 
Commission  at  Paris;  others  refer  to  the  settlement  of  claims  and  re- 
serve it  to  the  legislative  body  to  decide  on  the  conditions  giving  right  to 
compensation  for  losses.  Doubtless  estimation  is  an  indispensable  prelimin- 
ary before  any  compensation  can  be  given,  but  such  estimation  in  no  way 
binds  Parliament  in  its  later  decisions  and  in  no  way  affects  the  sovereign 
rights  the  exercise  of  which  it  has  reserved  to  itself. 

A  decree  of  February  4th.,  1915,  organizing  the  valuation  commiss- 
ions, strictly  conforms  to  the  text  and  spirit  of  the  law  of  1914  on  this 
point. 

The  office  it  assigns  to  the  commissions  is  only  that  of  verifying  the 
material  loss  and  estimating  the  damage  suffered  bj^  the  victims  with  no 
right  of  intervening  in  the  settlement  of  claims.  I,et  us  add  that  the  Govern- 
ment considered  that,  even  before  the  work  of  the  commissions  commenced, 
the  Superior  Commission  should  formulate  its  opinion,  supported  by 
reasons,  in  regard  to  the  best  methods  of  estimating  the  losses  through 
w'ar,  while  it  will  afterwards,  in  virtue  of  itsown  powers,  examine  and  revise 
the  application  of  these  methods.  This  opinion  we  shall  now  summarise, 
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considering  in  the  first  place  :  ist.  what  losses  must  be  included  in  the 
estimation  made  bj'  the  commissions;  2nd.  according  to  what  criterion 
the  estimation  must  be  made ;  3rd.  at  what  date  the  loss  must  be  estimated, 
(i)  Under  the  existing  laws,  the  only  losses  the  Commissions  can 
rightly  consider  for  purposes  of  their  estimates  are  those  presenting  all  the 
following  characters: 

Material  loss,  exclusive  of  indirect  losses,  such  as  the  loss  of  profits ; 

Present  losses  already  caused,  exclusive  of  eventual  losses ; 

Losses  directly  due  to  the  war. 

(2)  The  question  of  the  criterion  for  the  valuation  has  given  rise  to 
two  opposing  theories,  which  have  both  been  sustained  before  the  Superior 
Commission. 

According  to  the  first,  the  valuation  should  be  based  on  the  cost  of 
reconstruction  and  restoration  of  the  property  destroyed,  less  the  deduc- 
tions to  be  made  on  account  of  pre\-ious  deterioration. 

According  to  the  second,  the  criterion  is  the  value  the-  object  destroyed 
has  at  the  moment  of  its  destruction. 

The  majority  of  the  Commission  decided  in  favour  of  this  second  vnew, 
which  was  judged  to  be  in  conformity  with  common  law.  In  cases  of  com- 
pensation for  losses  due,  either  by  private  persons  responsible,  or  the  State 
when  executing  public  works,  or  insurance  companies  in  \'irtue  of  contracts 
passed,  the  legal  rule  is  that  the  estimation  is  based  on  the  value  of  the  ob- 
ject destroyed,  udthout  regard  to  the  intention  the  party  injured  may  have 
of  repurchasing  the  object  or  rebuilding  what  has  been  destroyed. 

Therefore  the  loss  should  be  calculated  according  to  the  value  of  the 
objects  injured  and  not  according  to  the  expenditure  needed  for  their  re- 
construction. However,  exceptions  to  this  rule  have  always  been  allowed 
in  cases  of  small  importance  or  under  special  cicumstances.  We  shall  find 
below  a  few  examples  of  these  exceptions  in  the  case  of  simple  decay  of 
buildings  and  in  regard  to  farms  and  forests. 

(3)  It  being  admitted  that  the  value  of  the  object  destroyed  must 
serve  as  the  criterion  in  accordance  with  which  the  loss  is  estimated  it  must 
be  decided  at  what  date  this  value  is  to  be  estimated. 

The  rule  of  common  law  is  that,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  damage,  we 
must  place  ourselves  at  the  moment  at  which  it  was  caused. 

In  regard  to  furniture,  crops  etc.,  this  principle  would  present  no 
legal  difficulty  in  its  application ;  the  point  that  will  remain  sometimes 
rather  embarrassing  is  how  to  fix  precisely  the  date  of  the  removal  or  th 
destruction. 

With  regard  to  buildings,  the  Commission  has  been  induced  to  de\nate 
from  the  above  rule  or  rather  to  introduce  a  condition  which  seemed  to 
it  equitable  and  which  is  not  at  all  in  conflict  with  the  law.  To 
attempt  to  apply  in  the  case  of  houses  this  method  of  valuation  at  a 
fixed  day  would  often  present  real  impossibilities.  Such  precision  is  be- 
sides more  than  is  necessary,  for  a  building  does  not  suffer  daily  alter- 
ations in  value,  as  do  objects  the  market  price  of  which  changes  from  mo- 
ment to  moment.  If  the  date  for  valuation  is  fixed  at  the  period  immedi- 
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ately  preceding  the  war,  there  will  be  absolutely  no  departure  from  the  rule 
that  the  value  of  the  things  damaged  must  be  calculated  at  the  moment 
of  the  injury,  but,  by  means  of  a  fiction  which  is  very  near  a  truth,  the 
period  of  the  war  is  taken  as  a  unit  of  time,  which  is  at  once  more 
practical  and  more  equitable. 

After  having  thus  indicated  the  criterion  for  the  valuation  of  the  losses 
and  the  date  at  which  they  are  estimated  it  remains  for  us  to  give  the  rules 
for  the  estimation. 


§  2.  General  rules  for  buildings, 

(i)  Previous  to  any  verification  or  estimation,  the  Commission  must, 
through  the  medium  of  the  delegate  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  obtain  the 
estimates  the  financial  administrations  were  able  to  make  of  the  value  of 
the  buildings  damaged  at  a  date  as  near  the  war  as  possible. 

It  must  obtain  the  last  decennial  estimate  of  the  department  of  di- 
rect taxation,  and,  especially,  information  in  regard  to  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  buildings  in  the  commune,  statement  of  the  taxes  on  build- 
ings, special  documents  relating  to  buildings  of  exceptional  value,  and  the 
protests  made  by  the  ratepayers  against  the  estimates  of  the   authorities. 

It  must  seek  in  the  files  of  the  registration  offices  and  if  need  be  in 
the  registers  of  mortgages  for  all  documents  relating  to  the  buildings  in  the 
last  ten  years. 

The  various  information  the  Commission  intends  to  make  use  of  must 
be  communicated  to  the  parties  concerned  on  request. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  buildings  mortgaged  to  the  I^and  Credit  Instit- 
ute of  France,  it  must  request  that  the  estimates  of  the  inspectors  of  that 
establishment  be  communicated  to  it. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  insured  property,  it  must  ask  the  applicants  for 
the  insurance  policy. 

(4)  The  Commission  must  make  investigations  in  regard  to  the  cost 
price  of  construction  of  the  buildings  before  the  war,  with  deduction  for 
depreciation  through  lapse  of  time.  The  Commission  must  have  power  to 
charge  one  or  more  of  the  competent  persons  whose  assistance  it  has 
obtained  with  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  the  cost  of  construction  of 
buildings  of  ordinary  character,  so  as  to  be  provided  with  a  sure  and  rapid 
means  of  calculating  simple  losses. 

The  comparative  examination  of  these  various  elements  will  allow  of 
the  valuation  of  the  loss,  in  cases  of  total  destruction.  In  cases  of  partial 
destruction,  the  value  of  the  salvage  is  to  be  similarly  calculated. 

In  cases  of  slight  damage  or  mere  deterioration,  the  Commission  must 
only  calculate  the  cost  of  the  necessary  repairs,  but  if  this  cost  amounts 
to  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  value  of  the  building  before  the  war,  it  must 
^^onsider  that  there  has  been  partial  destruction  and  proceed  as  above. 
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.       §  3.  SpECL\L  RULES  IX  REGARD  TO  DAM-\GE    TO  FARMS. 

Independently  of  the  above  general  rules  relating  to  buildings,  more 
special  account  must  be  taken  in  the  case  of  farm  buildings  of  their  uses, 
that  is  to  say  of  the  uses  they  really  serve,  without  any  profit  being  made 
by  the  victim  of  the  loss. 

In  the  absence  of  definite  indisputable  indications,  an  interesting 
point  may  be  taken  into  consideration  :  nameh*  the  average  relation,  in 
a  particiilar  region,  between  the  value  of  the  buildings  and  of  the  holdings 
in  the  case  of  large,  small  and  medium  sized  farms. 

The  Superior  Commission  has  considered  it  advisable  to  supplement 
these  general  instructions  by  detailed  indications  of  the  various  cat- 
egories in  which  agricultural  property  exposed  to  damage  by  war  may  be 
grouped. 

Agricultural  Equipment.  —  Under  this  head  are  included  the  machin- 
ery, motors,  carts,  implements,  tools,  harness  and  furniture  purely  for 
farm  use,  belonging  to  the  farmer  etc. 

The  Commissions  must  make  sure  that  the  declarations  made  are  true 
and  really  correspond  \\ith  the  areas  cultivated. 

The  reasonable  purchases  made  by  the  farmers,  the  cost  of  repairs, 
and  the  estimate  of  competent  persons  in  regard  to  leases  with  livestock 
will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  Commissions  in  making  their  estimates. 

Draught  Cattle  and  Cattle  for  Sale.  —  As  in  the  preceding  instance, 
the  Commissions  must  make  sure  that  the  declarations  made  correspond 
with  the  facts.  They  may,  for  the  piurpose,  consider  the  area  and  the  class 
of  crops.  The  managers  of  agricultural  services  and  the  professors  of  agri- 
culture will  be  of  valuable  assistance  in  this  respect  to  the  cantonal 
commissions.  The  estimate  for  the  animals  will  represent  the  value  of  the 
livestock  at  the  moment  of  the  loss. 

Agricultural  Produce  in  Warelwuses.  —  Under  this  head  are  included 
the  straw,  and  cattle  foods  in  warehouses  or  stacks,  grain,  seed,  oilcake, 
bran,  roots  and  tubers,  household  stores  etc.  The  valuation  Commission 
must  try  to  ascertain  the  value  of  these  articles  at  the  moment  of 
the  loss. 

^Manure  heaps  and  fertilisers  will  be  valued  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  above  indicated. 

Standing  Crops.  —  The  Commissions  will  have  to  fix  the  value  of  this 
produce  at  the  moment  of  its  destruction,  on  the  basis  of  the  values  admitt- 
ed in  the  country.  Local  experts  are  frequently  called  to  make  valu- 
ations of  this  nature  and  the  average  prices  knovin  and  accepted  must  sim- 
ply be  adapted  to  the  cases  under  consideration. 

Vitieyards.  —  Two  cases  are  to  be  considered  :  the  total  or  partial 
destruction  of  the  \'ineyard,  or  the  destruction  of  the  last  harvest  only. 

In  the  first  case,  the  Commissions  must  estimate  the  loss,  taking  into 
account  the  cost  of  new  plantation .  All  facts  relating  to  the  planting,  stocking, 
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grafting,  fixing  of  poles  or  wires,  preparation  of  the  vineyard  etc.,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  custom  of  the  country  and  viticultural  practice,  must 
be  considered  in  making  the  estimate.  The  value  of  the  harvest  destroyed, 
fixed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  root  stocks,  the  previous  harvests, 
and  the  documents  relating  to  the  harvest  in  question,  must  be  added  to 
the  estimate  of  the  new  plantation. 

The  result  of  new  plantation  may  be  the  loss  or  diminution  of  crops 
during  three,  four  or  five  years,  according  to  the  district,  but  from  such 
loss  should  be  deducted  the  increased  value  of  the  reconstituted  vineyard. 
The  Commissions  must  be  guided  by  local  custom  in  their  estimates,  the 
total  amount  of  which  must  never  exceed  the  value  of  the  vineyard  at  the 
moment  of  its  destruction. 

This  latter  remark  applies  also  in  the  two  following  cases,  those  of  hop 
gardens  and  orchards  or  gardens. 

Hop  Gardens.  — The  case  of  hop  gardens  is  similar  to  that  of  vineyards : 
if  the  hops  are  entirely  or  partially  destroyed,  calculation  must  be  made 
of  the  cost  of  the  reconstitution  of  the  garden  with  poles  or  wires  to  restore 
it  to  its  former  condition,  and  the  value  of  the  crop  must  be  added,  if  it 
has  been  lost ;  as  well  as  that  of  the  annual  loss  in  value,  but  deduction  must 
be  made  for  the  increased  value  of  the  hop  garden  through  its  reconstitution. 

If  the  harvest  only  has  been  destroyed  or  spoilt,  the  estimate  must  cor- 
respond with  the  real  loss,  which  in  this  case  is  comparatively  easy  to  fix. 

Orchards,  gardens.  —  The  rule  for  estimating  losses  in  cases  of  vine- 
yards and  hop  gardens  applies  also  in  that  of  orchards.  If  an  orchard  is 
entirely  or  partially  destroyed,  it  must  be  virtually  reconstituted  as  it  was, 
as  regards  the  number  and  kind  of  plants.  The  declarations  made  must 
therefore  show  the  number  of  trees  destroyed,  their  kind,  their  average  pro- 
duction etc.,  and  the  value  shall  correspond  with  the  cost  of  obtaining 
the  plants,  the  new  plantation,  grafting  etc.,  that  is  to  say  the  restoration 
of  the  orchard  to  its  former  condition.  To  these  amounts  must  be  added 
the  value  of  the  last  crop  destroyed  and  the  reductions  of  crop,  deducting, 
eventually,  from  the  total  estimate  the  additional  value  acquired  by  the 
restoration  of  the  orchard  to  its  former  state. 

Nurseries.  —  In  this  case  the  estimation  is  simple :  it  depends  on  the 
number  and  current  market  value  of  the  plants  destroyed  according  to  their 
age  and  their  nature.  A  list  of  the  plants  and  the  ordinary  sale  prices  must 
be  sent  in  to  the  Commission. 

Preparation  of  Soil  for  Crops.  —  If  land  sown  or  siniplj^  prepared  for 
seed  is  damaged  by  military  evolutions  or  the  passage  of  troops,  the  value 
of  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  land  sown  must  be  made  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  district. 

Battlefields  and  Trenches.  —  The  resumption  of  agricultural  work  will 
require  first  of  all  the  removal  of  the  shells,  at  any  rate  of  those  that  can 
be  found. 

Then  the  trenches  must  be  filled  up  and  these,  in  some  cases  are  real 
fortifications  occupying  large  areas  and  extending  deep  into  the  soil  and 
subsoil.     The  estimate  will  therefore  include  the  work  of  demolition,  if  the 
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fortifications  are  considerable  (masonry,  concrete,  timberwork,  fences  etc.); 
that  of  filling  up  the  trench ;  that  of  levelling ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  restor- 
ation of  the  soil  to  its  former  condition. 

In  case  of  destruction  of  drains,  enclosures  or  canals,  the  value  of  the 
material  that  can  be  used  that  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  claimant 
must  be  deducted. 

Finally,  in  case  of  permanent  depreciation  in  value  of  the  soil  owing 
to  its  being  violently  disturbed  and  covered  b}'  sterile  layers,  the  Commiss- 
ion must  estimate  the  amount  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  the  farm  to 
its  former  condition  and  take  into  consideration  the  depreciation  in  value 
of  the  soil  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  served. 

In  regard  to  private  roads,  the  estimate  would  also  include  the  expense 
of  their  reconstruction. 


§  4.   SpECLVL  rules  IX  regard  to  DA>L\GE  to  FORESTS. 

The  estimation  of  damage  caused  to  woods  and  forests  is  a  special!}^ 
dehcate  matter,  for  forest  land  is  a  kind  of  property  possessing  quite  a 
special  character. 

At  first  glance,  this  special  character  is  not  seen.  Forest  plantations 
like  farm  crops  are  the  result  of  cultivation  and  a  wooded  estate  of  some 
importance  may  pro\nde  its  owTiers  with  an  annual  income  like  a  farm ; 
but  considering  the  matter  more  attentivelj'  we  find  that  forest  property' 
has  this  fundamental  and  exceptional  character  that  it  never  furnishes  an 
annual  income  at  a  certain  place.  \Miilst  in  farming  the  general  rtde  is 
that  one  derives  produce  from  the  soil  each  year,  a  wooded  holding,  of  what- 
ever nature,  is  not  capable  of  gi%'ing  a  }-ield  till  a  certain  number  of  years 
after  the  plantation  or  its  renewal.  Besides,  in  contradistinction  to 
other  crops,  wood  increases  in  value  from  3'ear  to  3,  ear  up  to  the  ordinary 
date  of  felling.  So  we  are  induced  to  regard  the  forest  soil  as  a  capital 
bearing  compound  interest,  and  from  this  idea  follow  the  special  rules 
for  forest  valuation. 

^  On  the  other  hand,  the  cultivation  of  forests  ^-ields  products  of  ver^ 
different  value  and  character  (timber,  wood  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
fuel  etc  )  with  the  peculiarity  that  each  kind  of  wood  may  be  iitilised, 
not  only  for  the  usual  purpose  but  also  as  wood  of  inferior  classes. 

Xow  this  peculiarity  is  of  great  importance,  especially  in  the  case  of 
requisitions,  for  the  forest  proprietor  may  suffer  considerable  loss  if  wood 
of  a  superior  quality  is  requisitioned  for  inferior  purposes,  especially  if 
timber  is  requisitioned  for  fuel. 

Finally,  the  effects  of  damage  done  to  forests  are  often  unknown  and 
the  valuation  of  them  calls  for  technical  knowledge  scarcely  to  be  found 
outside  of  professional  circles. 

For  these  various  reasons  it  has  been  judged  advisable  to  consider  the 
damages  to  forest  land  separately  and  these  damages  have  been  classified 
as  follows : 
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(i)  damage  to  wood  cut ; 

(2)  damage  to  growing  plantations  ; 

(3)  damage  to  the  holding. 

(i)  Damage  to  wood  cut.  —  If  the  wood  cut  has  been  destroyed  or  lost 
as  a  result  of  incidents  of  war,  it  is  valued  at  the  market  rate.  The  price 
fixed  is  that  of  wood  in  the  forest  that  is  to  say  the  price  paid  at  the  centres 
of  sale  or  consumption,  less  cost  of  transport. 

(2)  Damage  to  standing  plantations.  —  This  is  estimated  at  the  value 
the  wood  damaged  or  destroyed  would  have  yielded  the  owner,  less  any 
eventual  salvage. 

If  the  wood  damaged  or  destroyed  were  sufficiently  old  to  be  considered 
as  fit  for  sale  it  must  be  estimated  at  the  market  price,  or  rather  at  the  price 
the  consumer  would  pay.  Otherwise,  the  forest  must  be  treated  as  capital 
invested  at  compound  interest,  and  estimated  at  the  future  value,  that  of 
the  value  the  wood  would  have  had  when  fit  for  felling  less  a  suitable 
discount. 

This  future  value  is  arrived  at  by  means  of  a  formula  obtained  from : 
1st.  the  revenue  at  the  ordinary  age  for  felling  ;  2nd.  the  age  at  which  the 
plantation  was  felled  or  destroyed  ;  3rd.  the  rate  of  investment  of  the 
capital  represented  b}^  the  forest. 

(3)  Damage  to  the  holding.  —  No  special  rule  has  been  laid  down  for 
estimating  damage  to  roads,  houses,  saw  mills  and  forest  buildings. 
The  damage  caused  by  disturbance  of  the  soil  and  destruction  of  the 
root  stocks  of  copse  woods  or  forest  trees  is  estimated  from  the  amount 
required  to  restore  the  former  state  of  the  soil.  When  it  is  not  possible 
to  do  this  except  imperfectly,  an  estimate  of  the  compensation  due  will 
be  made. 


§  5.  Estimation  of  damage  to  personal  effects. 

The  rule  prevailing  in  this  matter  is  that  the  estimate  of  loss  must 
be  based  on  the  value  of  the  object  lost  or  destroyed  at  the  moment  of  the 
loss. 

In  the  case  of  personal  estate,  other  than  securities  and  docurrients 
of  title,  for  which  special  provision  is  made,  the  cantonal  commission  must 
demand  a  detailed  statement  and  estimate  for  the  easier  verification  of 
the  loss  and  as  evidence  of  the  seriousness  of  the  claim.  It  must  make  an 
abstract  of  each  declaration  so  as  to  classify  the  damage  under  the  four 
following  heads ;  moveables,  linen  etc.,  objects  of  exceptional  value, 
other  personal    estate. 

In  regard  to  the  articles  coming  under  the  first  two  heads,  the  com- 
mission must  compare  the  various  proofs  the  claimant  brings  forward  in  sup- 
port of  his  claim,  insurance  policy,  invoices,  receipts,  registers  or  family 
papers  etc.,  with  those  it  is  able  to  obtain  from  the  public  offices  especially 
from  the  registration  office,  and  it  must  base  its  estimate  on  the  valuations 
that  seem  to  it  best  supported. 
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In  the  case  of  objects  of  exceptional  value  that  cannot  be  considered 
as  moveables,  the  commission  must  ask  the  claimant  for  his  insurance  policy. 
Then  it  must  try  to  obtain  all  the  information  that  may  enable  it  to  verify 
the  estimate,  especially  dated  documents  proving  the  existence  of  the  ob- 
jects and  fixing  their  value. 

In  case  such  comparison  can  not  be  made,  if  the  commission  has  before 
it  authentic  documents  enabling  it  to  identify  the  objects,  and  dated  less 
than  ten  years  back,  it  shall  base  its  estimate  on  the  value  shown  in  these 
documents.  If  it  has  only  the  insurance  poUcy  before  it,  it  shall,  in  virtue 
of  its  own  powers,  reduce  the  value  b}^  half,  allowing  the  interested  part^ 
in  either  case  to  bring  proof  of  a  higher  value.  In  case  no  document  exists 
the  commission  must  consult  competent  persons. 

Finally  in  the  case  of  all  objects  not  included  under  the  first  three  heads, 
of  which  a  complete  enumeration  cannot  be  given  ;  horses,  carts,  etc.  the 
commission  must  examine  the  claims  as  far  as  possible  and  only  allow 
those  for  which  the  claimant  brings  positive  proof. 

In  no  case  can  claims  for  debts  be  allowed,  as  they  come  within  the 
competence  of  the  law  courts. 

Claims  for  loss  of  money  (cash  or  bank  notes)  can  only  be  considered 
when  formal  detailed  proof  of  the  loss  is  produced. 

Let  us  add  that  the  general  rules  regarding  furniture  apply  to 
equipment  in  so  far  as  not  consisting  of  fixtures,  to  goods  and  food  supplies; 
there  exists  a  specially  useful  means  for  establishing  the  value  of  the  latter 
in  the  price  lists  published  in  the  papers. 

Such  are  the  general  principles  and  rules  for  valuation  the  Superior  Com- 
mission has  thought  fit  to  recommend  as  a  guide  to  the  local  commissions 
in  the  exercise  of  the  important  and  deHcate  mission  entrusted  to  them. 
These  rules  leave  the  local  commissions  sufficient  latitude  to  judge,  as 
they  have  to,  each  particular  case,  taking  account  of  the  circumstances, 
but  their  effect  will  be  to  enable  them  to  undertake  the  great  work  to  be 
accomplished  with  a  certain  unity  of  view  and  to  complete  it  more  rapidly. 
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AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 
OF  THE  TENANT  FARMERS  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  UDINE. 


This  enquiry  was  carried  out  by  the  Provincial  Labour  Office  of 
Udine  with  the  object  of  preparing  material  for  the  study  of  reforms  and 
improvements  in  the  relations  between  the  landlords  and  metayers  (i). 
By  means  of  it  information  was  also  obtained  in  regard  to  small  house- 
hold industries,  which  it  was  desired  to  extend  so  as  to  give  the  tenant 
farmers'  famiUes  a  means  of  increasing  their  incomes  and  provide  them 
with  occupation  in  the  hours  and  at'  the  seasons  when  field  work  is  sus- 
pended. 

The  investigations,  however,  were  not  extended  to  the  communes 
in  mountain  districts,  where,  indeed,  there  are  no  important  farm  ten- 
ancies, though  these  abound  in  the  plains. 

The  households  considered  are  those  leasing  at  least  20  campi  jriulani  {2) 
(7  ha.)  ;  consequently  1,070  households,  composed  of  5,350  individuals  in 
aU,  working  farms  of  a  smaller  area,  were  neglected.  They  are  equal  in 
number  to  about  18  %  of  the  households  actually  studied,  and  on  an 
average  work  12  campi  per  family,  and  so  altogether  12,840  campi.  For 
340  of  these  families  the  receipts  and  expenditure  were  equal ;  660  of  them 
closed  their  accounts  with  a  deficit  and  70  with  a  small  profit.  This  result 
is  due  to  high  rents  (40-100  frs,  per  campo  Jriulano)  and  the  unsatisfactory 
working  of  the  land  owing  to  want  of  labour  or  capital. 

Besides  this,  388  households  with  5,036  members  (6  ^  %  as  compared 
with  the  households  studied),  were  not  considered  in  the  enquiry,  as  the 
heads  are  small  landowners  who  cultivate  their  own  farms  and  also  work 
farms  belonging  to  others.  Almost  all  of  these  close  their  accounts  with  a 
profit,  although  they  pay  high  rents  and  the  increase  in  the  rents  is  indeed 
principally  due  to  them. 

The  households  studied  are  shown  below  : 


(ij  See  the  "  BoUettino  dell'Ufficio   Nazionale  del  I<avoro  ",  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce,  Rome,  no.   15,  October  ist.,  1913- 
(2)  I  campo  friulano   =  3,  500  sq    m. 
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Table  I.  Tenant  Farmers'  Households  considered  in  the  Enquiry. 


District 


Tenant  Fanners' 
Households 


Members 

of  Households 
(Including  Children) 


Palmanova. 

I,atisana 

Codroipo 

UcUne. 

San  Danide 

Gemona 

Tarcento 

dvidale 

San  Vito  al  Tagliamento 

Pordenone  

Sacdle 

Maniago 

Spilimbergo 

Total  . 


680   1 

8,714 

556     1 

7,622 

275 

3,684 

527  ! 

6.778 

427  1 

6,040 

65   j 

650 

100  1 

1,063 

1,481 

14,000 

690 

10  700 

755  1 

11,726 

295 

4.170 

23 

310 

106 

1.395 

5,980 


•7,492 


Let  us  now  at  once  consider  the  farm  tenancy  contracts  and  the 
balance  sheets  of  the  tenants'  households. 

Contracts  in  Vogtte.  —  There  are  three  principal  types  of  contract, 
metayage,  mixed  leases  and  leases  for  rents  in  money.  Metayage,  for 
which  the  unit  of  cultivation  is  from  40  to  60  campi  jriulani ,  appears  under 
four  different  forms,  according  to  the  proportion  contributed  by  the  parties 
to  the  formation  of  the  capital  and  according  to  the  division  of  the  profits. 

Mixed  leases  represent  a  kind  of  metayage  but  with  a  fixed  amount 
of  money  or  grain,  generally  wheat,  representing  the  landlord's  interest 
in  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  in  regard  to  the  produce  of  the  trees  the  sy- 
stem of  metayage  is  appUed,  with  the  corresponding  mutual  rights  and  du- 
ties. The  unit  of  cultivation  is  from  20  to  60  campi  JritUani ;  in  this  case  also 
the  contract  may  take  four  different  forms. 

In  the  case  of  rents  to  be  paid  altogether  in  money,  final!}*,  the  tenant 
pays  from  40  to  50  frs.  per  campo  jriulano,  in  cash,  in  two  annual  instal- 
ments on  expiration  of  terms,  without  any  other  charge.  The  costs  of 
working  the  farm  are  aU  borne  by  the  tenant.  The  landlord  has  only  to 
pay  the  taxes  and  general  expenses. 


io6 
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The  above  three  forms  of  contract  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  region  ; 
however,  rents  in  money  are  less  frequent  on  large  tenancies  and  corre- 
spond with  only  5  %  of  the  contracts.  Mixed  leases  predominate  to  the 
East  of  the  Tagliamento  (Udine,  Gemona,  Tarcento,  San  Daniele,  Codroipo, 
Latisana,  Palmanova,  Cividale)  and  represent  85  %  of  the  contracts;  to  the 
West  of  that  river  (S.  Vito,  Pordenone,  Sacile,  Maniago,  SpiHmbergo) 
metayage  predominates,  representing  80  %  of  the  contracts,  as  against  15  % 
mixed  leases  and  5  %  tenancies  with  rents  payable  in  money. 

From  an  examination  of  the  accounts  of  peasant  famihes  classified 
according  to  the  various  types  and  forms  of  contract,  it  was  possible  to 
prepare  the  following  table  : 


Table  II.  —  Statistics  oj  the  Various  Farm  Tenancy  Contracts. 


Type  of  Lease 


Campi 
Worked 

Number 

of 
Members 

of 
Tenants' 
House- 
holds 

Share 

landlord 

Average  Yield 
per  Campo 


1,712 

91,070 

95 

5.061' 

39 

2,018 

57 

3.041 

^  I  Type  A   90%.   .    . 

M  \  „ 

I    J  "        C      20/„.    .     . 

^f  "      D     3%. • • 

Total  .    .    .        1,903     101,190 

^  I     Type  ^35% 1,320      48,461 

.a  ]       "      ^50% 1,887      69,231 

^  /       "       C   15% 5671     20,769 


25,142 

1,395 

556: 


27,9371 


2,780 

2,212 

2,920 

2,622 

2,714 

2,146 

2,180 

2,512 

55-60 
58.40 
54-30 
43-60 


16,007     2,030:    2,535     50 —     63.40 


44.20 
52.40 
42  — 
50  — 


22,826 
6,846! 


2,150     2,415!    53.70I    60  — 
2,150     2,415!    53-70!    60  — 


Total 


Rents  Payable  in  Money 


3,774     138,461       45,679, 


303       12,614         3,8761    2,150!    2,465     53.701    61.60 


General  Total j    5,980    252,265      77,492 1 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  compiling  the  table  for  the  metayage  con- 
tracts, the  unit  of  cultivation  has  been  taken  as  50  campi  Jriulani  oi  average 
fertility,  while  in  those  for  mixed  leases  and  tenancies  paying  rent  in 
money  the  unit  was  taken  as  40  campi  : 
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Under  forms  B  and  D  of  the  metayage  contract,  the  tenant,  generally, 
has  nothing  of  his  own,  while  in  all  other  cases  he  owtis  the  homed  cattle 
and  farm  implements,  and  this  is  why  his  profit  appears  larger,  through 
the  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  livestock. 

TJie  Accounts  of  the  Households.  —  In  order  better  to  ascertain  the  eco- 
nomic situation  of  the  colonists  of  the  pro\'ince,  the  report  of  the  enquiry 
further  gives,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  figures  of  the  balance  sheets  of  the 
households,  studying  for  the  purpose  a  household  of  the  prevalent  type  in 
each  commune  and  noting  how  many  households  were  in  better  or  in  worse 
circumstances. 

The  data  thus  obtained  are  summarised  below  : 

The  general  average  expenditure  per  household  is  155  fr.  per  3'ear, 
but  in  the  case  of  those  the  accounts  of  which  show  a  deficit  it  is  149,  and 
for  those  that  closed  theirs  with  a  profit  it  is  170. 

The  food  of  the  least  badly  off  consists  of,  in  the  morning,  polenta 
with  milk  and  cheese,  at  midday,  bean  soup  or  maccaroni  flavoured  with 
pork  and  pork  to  accompany  it,  in  the  evening,  vegetables  and  cheese  or 
milk  and  polenta.    Thej'  drink  wine  in  winter. 

The  poorer  families,  however,  eat  in  the  morning  only  polenta,  and 
often  only  potatoes,  at  midday  soup,  in  the  evening  vegetables  or  polenta. 

Very  Uttle  is  spent  on  clothing,  and  expenditure  on  pleasures  is 
almost  unknown  ;  only  the  emigrants  spend  considerably  for  either  of 
these  purposes. 

There  are  no  small  industries  in  the  province,  except  in  the  district 
of  S.  Daniele  and  a  few  other  communes.  But  this  — as  has  been  observed  — 
is  an  advantage,  because  generally  speaking  the  average  tenant  farmers' 
family  even  in  winter  has  to  give  all  its  attention  to  agriculture,  in  order 
that  the  farm  may  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  cultivated. 

It  is  onh'  among  the  emigrants  alcohoHc  tendencies    are  observed. 

Economic  Discomfort.  —  But,  the  dominant  note  of  the  report  of  the  en- 
quiry is  the  economic  discomfort  of  the  peasants  of  the  province.  The  soil 
is  in  the  first  place  little  fertile,  atmospheric  conditions  are  continually 
unfavourable,  purchase  and  sale  is  difficult ;  and  to  this  must  be  added 
sometimes  burdensome  conditions  of  contract,  insufficient  remuneration 
and  the  lack  of  capital,  which  is  also  shown  by  the  short  time  the  tenants 
remain  on  the  farms,  the  rural  exodus  on  the  part  of  the  most  vigorous 
members  of  the  tenants'  families  etc. 

The  Desires  of  those  Concerned.  —  The  enquiry  also  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting the  desires  of  the  tenants,  of  the  landlords   and   of  both  groups. 

The  tenant  wants  : 
Ivong  leases. 

Rents  in  proportion  to  the  yield  of  the  land. 
Annual  settlement  of  accounts. 
Fair  compensation  for  improvement  of  the  farms. 
Fair  compensation   for   building,   either  for  storage   or  transport. 
AboUtion  of  compulsory  personal  labour. 
Abolition  of  customary  gifts  or  "appendizi". 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  OF  FARMSRS  IN   UDINE  I09 


Institution  of  Agricultural  Arbitration  Boards. 

Institution  of  Distributive  Co-operative  Societies. 

Institution  of  Co-operative  Societies  Jor  the  Sale  oj  Agricultural  Produce. 

The  proprietors  want  : 

Greater  interest  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
farms. 

Greater  imion  and  more  agreement  between  the  members  of  the 
tenants'  households. 

Maintenance  of  customary  gifts. 

Diminution  of  emigration. 

Diminution  of  rates  and  taxes. 

Both  groups  desire  : 

Institution  of  experimental  farms  in  connection  with  the  schools. 

Greater  interest,    protection    and    assistance    on  the  part    of    the 

Government,  Pro\-ince  and  Commimes  for  agriculture. 
Conclusion.  —  The  Report  of  the  Enquiry  ends  with  the  foUcwing 
conclusions  and  proposals. 

(A)  As  regards  all  the  forms  of  the  tenancy  contracts  generally: 

1st.  The  rents  and  the  tenants'  contributions  must  not  be  raised  be- 
yond what  the  yield  of  the  farm  and  the  conditions  of  the  market  allow. 

2nd.  The  tenancy  contracts  must  be  for  a  period  of  years,  at  least 
five,  with  guarantee  of  mutual  obser^'ance  of  the  contract  and  right  to 
denoimce  in  advance  if  the  farm  cannot  be  suitably  worked. 

3rd.  Until  arbitration  boards  are  instituted  for  agrictdture,  a  clause 
must  be  inserted  in  the  contract  pro\'iding  for  arbitration. 

4th.  Unremimerated  or  partially  tmremunerated  personal  labour 
in  payment  must  be  limited  or  aboHshed. 

5th.  Fair  compensation  must  be  given  for  improvements  increas- 
ing the  revenue  of  the  farm,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  enjoyed  by  the  tenant, 
and  annual  pajTnent  must  be  made  for  improvements  increasing  the  value 
of  the  farm. 

6th.  Accounts  must  be  settled  annually. 

7th.  The  landlords  must  interest  themselves  directly  in  the  admin- 
istration and  employ  their  capitalmore  extensively  for  the  work  of  the  farms. 
(B)  As  regards  pure  or  mixed  metayage  or  any  form  of  share  tenancy : 

1st.  Preference  should  be  given  generally  to  pure  metaj'age,  with 
contribution  of  the  livestock  by  the  landlord. 

2nd.  Rent  for  meadon-s  should  be  abolished  if  the  livestock  is 
the  landlords'. 

3rd.  Fair  compensation  should  be  given  for  vegetable  gardens,  the 
tenant  should  not  be  charged  rent  for  the  house,  especially  if  it  ser^-es  for 
sUkworm  rearing  or  for  lodging  of  the  household  benefiting  no  further 
by  it. 

4th.  Rent  of  meadows  or  a  share  in  the  cattle  foods  produced  may 
te  allowed  in  cases  of  metayage  when  the  homed  cattle  does  not  belong  to 
bhe  landlord,  in  consideration  of  the  charges  supported  b}-  the   tenant  in 
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manuring  and  the  advantages  deriving  therefrom  to  the  farm  and  its  fer- 
tility. 

5th.  Fair  estimate  should  be  made  of  the  materials  supplied  to  the 
tenant,  if  necessary  or  useful  for  the  management  of  the  farm,  with  no  inter- 
est charged  and  fair  valuation  of  the  produce  delivered  by  the  tenant 
to  the  landlord. 

6th.  Small  customary  gifts  in  the  form  of  fowls  and  eggs  may  be 
allowed. 

7th.  Emigration  should  not  be  absolutely  forbidden,  if  an  abundance 
of  labourers  is  assured. 

Apart  from  what  may  be  established  in  the  contracts,  the  desire  is 
finally  expressed  that  public  or  social  institutions  may  promote  the  great- 
est possible  reasonable  improvement  of  agriculture  by  means  of  a  larger 
publication  of  demonstrative  examples  and  by  imparting  experimental 
ideas  of  agriculture  in  the  village  schools,  the  encouragement  of  the  con- 
stitution of  co-operative  societies  for  supply  of  material  in  centres  remote 
from  the  existing  agricultural  circles,  as  well  as  the  constitution  of  co- 
operative societies  for  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  the  tenants,  with  increased 
propaganda  in  favour  of  the  registration  of  peasants  with  the  National 
I^abourers'  Disablement  and  Old  Age  Thrift  Institute  and  by  urging  the 
approval  of  a  bill  on  compulsory  accident  insurance    of  farm  labourers.. 


SWEDEN. 


THE  VAI.UATIOX  OF  THE  TBIBER  RESOURCES 
OF  THE  FORESTS  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  VAiaiLAND. 

By  Prof.  Henrik  Hesseljlvx, 
President  of  the  Division  of  Natural  Sciences  of  the  Swedish  Institute  of  Experimental  Forestry. 


The  question  of  determining  what  ratio  the  country's  consumption  of 
timber  bears  to  the  producing  powers  of  its  forests  has  for  long  been  under 
discussion  in  Sweden.  The  country  is  undoubtedly  rich  in  forests:  it  is  estim- 
ated that  an  area  of  21,600,000  hectares  (or  52  per  cent,  of  the  total  sur- 
face) is  covered  with  timber.  The  amoimt  consumed,  both  for  the  country's 
own  use  and  for  export  is  also  enormous. 

The  Swedish  trade  in  wooden  articles,  paper  and  the  raw  material  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper  is  of  great  importance  in  the  economj'  of  the  coun- 
try, and  it  is  easy  to  tmderstand,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  int- 
erest to  the  people  of  Sweden  to  determine  with  more  exactness  the  real 
resources  of  their  forests. 

The  coimtry  possesses  392  hectares  of  timber  land  for  each  hundred 
inhabitants,  whereas  the  corresponding  figure  for  the  whole  of  Europe  is 
only  74  hectares.  It  may  be  added  that  in  Sweden  the  forests  are  not  known 
with  that  precision  and  fulness  of  knowledge  which  is  the  case  in  Germany 
and  other  countries  where  the  population  is  more  dense  than  in  Sweden. 
Most  of  the  Swedish  forest  lands  belonging  to  the  great  saw-mill  com- 
panies, as  well  as  the  State  Forests,  have  been  valued,  but  the  forests 
belonging  to  private  individuals  are  in  general  known  only  ver>-  superfi- 
cially. The  accurate  valuation  of  the  latter  would  be  an  expensive  under- 
taking as  these  private  forests  cover  a  vast  area.  We  have  had  to  content 
ourselves,  therefore,  with  the  determination  of  their  average  value  which 
for  districts  of  a  certain  size  such  as  the  Lan  (provinces) ,  may  be  consid- 
ered sufiiciently  exact.  The  valuation  of  the  forests  of  Varmland 
which  follows  is  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment  which  aims  at  ascertaining 
the  value  of  the  methods  selected. 

Varmland  is  one  of  the  forest  regions  of  Sweden  of  medium  size, 
covering  1,931,352  hectares.  The  northern  part  is  entirely  covered  with 
timber,  while  in  the  south,  forest  and  cultivated  land  is  about  evenly  dis- 
tributed. Thus  the  \'armland  is  typical  both  of  northern  Sweden  which 
is  very  heavily  wooded,  and  of  central  and  southern  Sweden  where  the  land 
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is  of  mixed  type.     In  the  work  of  valuation  this  difference  in  type  of  coun- 
try has  been  taken  into  account. 

The  conformation  of  the  district  is,  as  a  rule,  remarkably  regular,  the 
mountain  chains  running  XXW-SSE.  In  carrying  out  the  valuation, 
care  was  taken  to  select  sample  zones  in  the  form  of  narrow  strips 
running  obliquely  in  the  direction  WSW-E^'E,  and  thus  cutting  the 
mountain  chains  and  the  valleys.  These  strips,  cutting  across  the  whole 
province  were  only  lo  metres  wide ;  and  as  in  Northern  Varmland 
they  were  distant  4  km.  from  one  another  and,  in  Southern  Varmland, 
2  km.,  the  area  valued  represented  in  the  one  case  0.25  percent,  and  in 
the  other  0.50  per  cent,  of  the  total  surface.  The  total  area  actually  valued 
was  6,181  hectares.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  determine  to 
what  extent  an  area  so  small  as  that  actually  surveyed  can  be  relied 
upon  to  give  results,  and  to  see  how  the  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained 
may  be  controlled. 

Within  the  sample  strips,  the  distribution  of  forests,  swamp  land,  grass 
land,  cultivated  fields  and  water -courses  was  determined ;  an  estimate  was 
made  of  the  quality  of  the  woods  ;  and  the  number  of  trees,  their  kind, 
and  the  classes  to  which  they  were  to  be  assigned  according  to  size,  were 
next  ascertained.  In  each  of  the  classes  by  size,  one  trunk  in  every  forty 
was  selected  as  a  sample  of  the  whole,  and  its  volume  and  rate  of  growth  were 
determined.  For  this  purpose  use  was  made  of  a  method  worked  out  by 
the  Forestry  Expert,  Mr.  T.  Jonson  of  Stockholm,  by  which  with  great  accu-  ■ 
racy,  especially  as  to  volume,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  survey  even  of  stand- 
ing trees.  In  this  way  the  value  was  established  of  32,746  sample  trees 
distributed  throughout  the  w-hole  of  Varmland. 

The  actual  field  work  was  carried  out  by  parties  of  nine  persons  including 
a  leader,  who  was  in  every  case  an  expert  forester.  The  sample  strips  were 
traced  with  the  help  of  the  compass  and  good  maps,  and  were  afterwards 
measured  with  the  chain,  all  the  work  being  carried  out,  as  has  since 
been  proved,  with  extreme  accuracy. 

In  order  to  control  the  results,  use  w^as  made  of  the  formula  for  the 
calculation  of  probabilities,  and  for  the  purpose,  the  sample  strips  were 
divided  into  lengths  of  one  kilometre.  As  the  strips  were  10  metres  wide, 
each  length  of  one  kilometre  was  equal  to  one  hectare.  In  order  to  ensure 
the  symetrical  arrangement  of  these  sample  plots  a  line  was  traced  at  right 
angles  to  the  sample  strips,  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  a  survey  line  pass- 
ing through  the  centre  of  Varmland  and  the  central  meridian  of  the  prov- 
ince (50  W  of  Stockholm).  Starting,  from  this  line,  the  sample  strips  were 
divided  into  lengths  of  one  kilometre.  Each  section  or  sample  plot  thus 
marked  oJt  had  two  numbers  assigned  to  it,  of  which  one  referred  to 
the  sample  strip  to  which  the  section  belonged,  and  the  other  indicated  the 
distance  from  the  above-mentioned  central  line  cutting  the  sample  strips. 
A  separate  record  was  drawn  up  for  each  sample  plot. 

In  the  calculation  of  probabilities  the  sample  plot  were  classified  in 
groups,  each  group  made  up  of  plots  distributed  regularly  throughout 
Varmland.   Each  group  formed  an  independent  survey,  which  included, 
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naturally,  a  more  limited  sun^ey  unit.  The  average  of  the  various  groups 
was  ascertained,  and  from  this  was  calculated  the  average  error,  according 
to  the  difference  shown  between  each  group  and  the  average  ascertained. 
For  the  estimation  of  the  results  of  the  forest  survey  of  \'armland,  a 
more  simple  subdi\dsion  of  the  surface  to  be  valued  was  adopted,  the  sample 
strips  being  grouped  in  the  following  manner  :  the  first  group  consisted  of 
the  strips  i,  11,  21,  31...  etc.  ;  the  second  of  the  strips  2,  12,  22,  32  ...  etc., 
and  so  on.  In  this  wa^'  the  general  survey  was  di^'ided  into  ten  partial 
and  independent  surveys  each  consisting  of  one  tenth  of  the  surface  to  be 
surveyed  ;  and  it  was  upon  this  basis  that  the  mean  error  of  the  result  was 
calculated.  It  was  found  that  the  distribution  of  error  followed  ver>' 
closely  the  law  of  probability. 

Comparing  the  determination  of  areas  made  by  the  above-mentioned 
system,  and  that  obtained  in  the  survey  of  the  Economic  Section  of  the  Topo- 
graphical Bureau,  it  was  possible  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  actual 
errors  were  less  than  three  times  the  mean  error.  The  above-mentioned  Topo- 
graphical Bureau  has  published  an  excellent  map  of  Varmland  upon 
which  water-courses  and  sheets  of  water,  land  under  cultivation,  unbviilt-on 
land,  etc.  are  all  clearly  and  accurately  indicated.  We  give  below  partic- 
ulars as  to  the  surface  of  the  land  as  obtained  by  the  method  we  have  des 
cribed,  the  mean  errors  and  the  real  errors  resulting  from  a  comparison  with 
the  data  of  the  Topographical  Bureau : 


Surface 

Mean  Erroi 

Mean  Error 

(Hectares) 

(as  calculated) 

(as  ascertained) 

Cultivated   land  .    .    . 

249,520 

+       1.27    % 

±      142    % 

Water-courses,  etc. 

180,022 

+    3-68  % 

±      141    % 

Unbuilt-on  land  .    ,    . 

.     i,499'328 

±    0-51  % 

±      0.31    % 

As  may  be  seen  the  actual  errors  in  no  case  exceeded  three  times  the 
mean  errors,  and  as  a  rule  they  were  ver>-  small  indeed. 

The  forest  land  of  which  the  surface  has  not  yet  been  measured 
according  to  the  strict  principles  of  forest  sur\^eying,  covers  an  area  of 
1,194,806  hectares. 

It  has  been  found  that,  despite  the  relatively  small  area  valued,  the 
results  obtained,  as  regards  the  volume  of  standing  timber,  its  classifica- 
tion according  to  size  of  trees,  kind  of  trees,  and  rate  of  growth,  etc.  are 
remarkably  accurate.  The  mean  error  does  not  exceed  1.5  per  cent,  a  result 
which  must  be  regarded  as  excellent.  We  give  below  the  principal  results, 
with  the  indication  of  their  probable  accuracy  according  to  the  means 
errors. 

The  volume  of  wood  amounted  to  81,892,746  cubic  metres  1.29  per 
cent.,  without  counting  the  volume  of  bark.     If  the  latter  be  added,  the 
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volume   reached   96,465,000    cubic   metres.     The  total   was   distributed, 
according  to  kind  of  wood,   as  follows  : 

Fir 48.43  per  cent  +    0.44     -. 

Forest    pine 37-io  per  cent  +     0.45 

Other  kinds  (birch,  alder  and  aspen)  14.47  P^^  cent  +_    0.46 

Fir  is,  therefore,  the  most  important,  followed  by  forest  pine.  As  is 
shown  by  the  smallness  of  the  mean  errors  the  distribution  according  to 
kind  has  been  made  very  accurately.  With  regard  to  volume  of  wood  per 
unit  of  area  we  have  the  following  results  : 

Volume  of  wood  per  unit  of  wooded  area.   .     66.06  cu.  m.  +_  1.45  per  cent. 
Volume  of  wood  per  unit  area  of  actual  forest    66.6   cu.  m. 

What  is  important  with  respect  to  the  forests  of  Varmland  is  that 
the  classes  of  youngest  trees  and  of  smallest  trees  are  of  great  importance. 
They  form  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  total  volume  of  wood,  a  circum- 
stance which  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  following  the  heavy  cutting 
of  the  forests  towards  the  middle  and  the  latter  half  of  last  century, 
reafforestation  was  undertaken  on  a  vast  scale.  The  youngest  growth  is  also, 
in  general,  of  very  good  formation,  so  that  upon  the  whole,  the  result  may 
be  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

The  forests  have  a  rate  of  growth  of  3.54  per  cent.,  equal  to  a  volume 
of  2,744,541  cubic  metres  +_  1.03  per  cent.  These  figures  relate  to  the  wood 
alone  and  do  not  include  bark. 

According  to  the  most  reliable  data  at  our  disposal  as  to  the  consump- 
tion of  timber  in  Varmland,  the  growth  just  balances  the  consumption. 
To  the  amount  actually  consumed  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  wood  which  is  destroyed,  without  serving  any  useful  purpose,  as 
the  result  of  decay  or  of  fungus  growth.  It  happens,  for  example,  that  the 
more  feeble  trees  decay  during  the  growth  of  a  plantation  before  they  at- 
tain to  a  serviceable  size,  and  again,  in  some  parts  of  Varmland,  woods 
of  birch  and  aspen  are  of  no  commercial  value  owing  to  the  lack  of  means 
of  transport.  Any  estimation  of  the  amount  of  serviceable  timber  avail- 
able which  is  based  on  the  rate  of  growth  is,  therefore,  necessarily  exag- 
gerated. 

The  Commission  which  carried  out  the  survey  of  Varmland  forests 
has  drawn  up  a  scheme  for  the  carrying  out  of  similar  surveys  in  all  the 
Swedish  forests.     We  may  here  note  the  main  lines  of  the  project. 

In  determining  the  area  of  valuation  of  the  different  "  Lan"  or  districts, 
the  experience  gained  in  connection  with  the  survey  of  Varmland  is 
to  form  the  basis.  The  northern  part  of  this  region  has  been  taken  as 
typical  of  central  and  southern  Sweden.  For  each  of  these  two  zones  the 
mean  error  in  determining  the  area  of  timber  land,  of  marsh  land,  etc.  at 
the  point  where  the  sample  strip  reached  one  kilometre  of  land  of  either  kind, 
has  been  calculated.  This  mean  error  expresses  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  irregular  distribution  of  the  different  types  of  land  upon  the  survey  of 
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the  whole  surface  by  the  method  described  above.  In  applying  the  law 
of  probabilities  the  extent  of  the  area  which  it  was  necessary  to  value  in 
order  that  accurate  results  might  be  obtained,  was  next  calculated.  In 
a  region  of  the  nature  of  the  northern  Varmland  it  was  found  that  in  order 
to  bring  the  mean  error  below  i  per  cent,  it  was  necessary  to  value  an  area 
of  810  hectares  of  timber  land.  Where,  as  often  happens,  the  forests 
form  bo  per  cent,  of  the  total  surface,  it  would  be  necessary  to  value  an 
area  of  1,350  hectares.  The  only  convenient  method,  therefore,  is  to  plot 
symetrically  on  the  surface  to  be  valued  a  number  of  regular  strips,  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Varmland.  For  a  region  of  the  type  of  the  south- 
ern Varmland  it  would  be  necessary  to  value  an  area  of  1,960  hectares  of 
timber,  that  is  a  total  surface  of  4,900  hectares,  in  order  to  ensure  that  the 
mean  error  did  not  exceed  one  per  cent. 

Now  it  has  been  established  that  for  the  determination  of  the  volmne 
of  wood  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  a  sample  area  much  greater  in  ex- 
tent than  that  which  will  suffice  when  only  the  determination  of  the  area 
of  wooded  land  is  in  question.  In  calculating  the  valuation  areas  necess- 
ary in  the  different  "  Lan, "  the  mean  errors  involved  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  volume  of  wood  have  been  taken  as  the  point  of  departure.  A 
valuation  of  volume  with  a  mean  approximation  of  one  per  cent,  requires 
in  Northern  Varmland  a  valuation  area  of  4268.4  hectares,  and  in  South- 
ern Varmland  of  9,790.6  hectares.  It  is  true  that  is  has  not  been  consid- 
ered necessary  to  carry  the  approximation  so  far  and  that  an  approxima- 
tion involving  a  mean  error  of  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  is  considered 
sufficient ;  and  it  is  on  this  basis  that  the  survey  of  the  sample  areas 
necessary  in  the  different  districts  has  been  proceeded  with.  In  la^-ing  out 
the  sample  strips,  care  has  been  taken  to  distribute  them  uniformly 
over  districts  as  wide  as  possible.  Thus,  in  Norrland  and  in  Dalama 
the  sample  strips  run  in  the  same  direction,  namely,  NNE  -  SSW.  In 
the  two  northern  districts  they  are  distant  20  km.  and  in  the  other' 
districts  10  km,  from  one  another.  In  the  other  districts  of  Sweden, 
except  in  the  island  of  Gotland,  the  strips  are  separated  by  a  space 
of  5  km.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Sweden  the  strips  run  E  andW;  in  the  western 
part  they  run  NNW  -  SSE.  In  the  island  of  Gotland  the  strips  are  not 
more  than  2  km.  apart,  and  run  E  and  W.  There  is  a  double  reason  why  the 
strips  should  be  closer  together  in  the  south  of  Sweden  than  in  the  north : 
the  districts  of  the  north  are  at  once  more  thickly  wooded  and  larger  in 
area  than  the  southern  districts.  The  area  which  it  is  intended  to  survey 
in  the  projected  scheme  is  43,550  hectares. 

The  Commission  calculate  that  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  work,  if 
it  is  to  be  completed  within  ten  years,  will  be  818,000  crowns,  and  843,000 
if  it  is  intended  to  complete  the  survey  within  the  space  of  six  years. 
In  these  calculations  the  cost  of  elaborating  the  results  of  the  survey  has 
been  included. 
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The  duty  of  the  encouragement  of  land  improvement  by  the  Confed- 
eration was  first  recognised  in  the  Federal  Decree  of  July  27th.,  1884  on 
agricultural  improvements.  From  that  date  most  of  the  Cantons  have 
also  adopted  measures  for  the  encouragement  of  this  branch  of  agricultural 
work.  In  the  message  addressed  to  the  Chambers  on  December  4th.,  1884, 
•  in  support  of  the  proposed  Decree,  the  Federal  Council  defined  the  duty  of 
the  Confederation,  declaring  that  subventions  for  land  improvement  might 
be  granted  in  the  case  of  undertakings  of  a  certain  size.  The  object  is 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  it  was  stated,  not  the  assistance  of  the 
farmeis,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  prizes  for  livestock  improvement  can 
not  be  considered  as  alms.  The  subsidies  must  be  proved  also  to  be  for  the 
general  interest. 

The  expenditure  required  for  the  encouragement  of  land  improvement 
was  at  that  time  estimated  at  100,000  frs.  a  year.  The  cantonal  subsidy 
was  to  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  Confederation,  the  amount  of  which 
however,  was  never  to  exceed  one  third  of  the  total  expenditure.  But  the 
Chambers  went  further  than  the  Federal  Council  and  in  the  Decree  it  was 
laid  down  that  the  subsidies  given  by  the  communes  and  corporations  could 
also  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  amount  of  the  federal  subsidy, 
which  was  fixed  at  a  maximum  of  40   %. 

In  1893  the  above  Decree  underwent  revision,  as  a  result  of  the  motion 
(Curti  and  others)  presented  on  June  8th.,  1891,  asking  for  more  favour- 
;ible  conditions  for  land  improvement  undertakings  for  obtaining  the  fed- 
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eral  subsidies.  In  its  message  of  November  28th.,  1892,  the  Federal  Council 
recognised  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  credits  granted  for  land  improve- 
ment had  not  up  to  the  present  been  profited  by  to  the  degree  anticipated. 
The  following  figures  indicating  the  amount  of  subventions  granted 
between  1885  and  1891  show  to  what  extent  the  credit  had  been  drawn 
upon  : 

1885 Fr.  1,456 

1886 »  24,814 

1887 »  595 

1888 »  20,606 

1889 »  19,843 

1890 j>  19,874 

1891 »  29,970 


However,  the  Federal  Council  was  unable  to  favour  an  improvement 
of  the  conditions,  in  the  sense  of  reducing  the  charges  to  be  borne  b}-  the 
Cantons  and  increasing  those  to  be  supported  by  the  Confederation.  It 
judged  that  if  the  credit  was  not  profited  by  in  larger  proportion,  that  was 
because  all  innovations  of  the  kind  require  time  before  they  become  known 
and  popular  in  the  whole  of  a  country,  and  also  because  in  many  cantons 
no  legal  provision  had  been  made  for  the  execution  of  important  works  of 
land  improvement.  The  message  further  established  various  principles, 
stiU  in  force  to-day,  such  as,  a  work  of  land  improvement  is  not  to  be  carried 
out  unless  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  increased  value  of  the  land  due  to 
the  improvement  will  be  able  to  serve  for  the  pa\Tnent  of  interest  and  the 
amortisation  of  the  capital  invested.  Consequently  subventions  can  only  be 
allowed  by  the  Confederation  in  the  case  of  undertakings  the  return  from 
which  may  be  considered  as  assured.  The  State  subsidies  are  intended  to 
faciUtate  the  proper  execution  of  the  land  improvement  works  and  to  en- 
sure the  execution  of  undertakings  requiring  the  concturrence  of  many 
land  owners. 

The  message  then  laid  it  down  that  financial  participation  on  the  part 
of  the  Canton  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  grant  of  the  federal  subvention.  The 
Confederation  must  in  fact  have  a  guarantee  that  the  plans  for  land  im- 
provements, before  being  submitted  to  it,  have  been  examined  by  the  com- 
petent authority  and  that  the  works  will  be  super%dsed  by  it.  This  object 
can  only  be  attained  if  the  cantons  also  have  a  financial  interest  in  the  works. 

This  view  was  shared  by  the  Federal  Chambers  and  thus  the  pro- 
visions proposed  by  the  Federal  Council  were  adopted  without  amendment 
and  were  definitely  embodied  in  the  law  of  December  22nd.,  1893  on  im- 
provement of  agriciilture  by  the  Confederation. 

We  reproduce  below  the  provisions  in  question  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Executive  Regulations  of  July  loth.,  1894. 
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Federal  Law  of  December  22nd.,  1893  on  Improvement  of  Agriculture  by 
the  Confederation.  (C)  Land  Improvement. 

Art.  9.  —  The  Confederation  shall  subsidise,  under  the  following  con- 
ditions, undertakings  for  the  purpose  of  land  improvement  and  the  facilit- 
ation of  agriculture. 

(a)  Applications  for  subventions  must  be  submitted  by  the  Cantonal 
Governments  to  the  Federal  Council  before  the  work  is  commenced ;  these 
applications  must  be  accompanied  with  the  necessary  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  nature,  importance  and  cost  of  the  works  to  be  carried  out, 
with  supporting  documents, 

(6)  The  subsidy  granted  by  the  cantons,  communes  or  corpor- 
ations must  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  Confederation.  The  latter  must 
not,  as  a  rule,  exceed  40  %  of  the  total  costs.  The  Confederation  shall  not 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  work.  In  exceptional  cases 
and  in  case  of  necessity,  a  subsidy  from  the  Confederation,  up  to  the  amount 
of  50  %  of  the  real  expenditure  may  also  be  granted  to  syndicates  and 
corporations  to  the  works  undertaken  by  which  the  canton  or  commune 
does  not  contribute  or  only  contributes  a  smaller  amount,  provided  that 
the  work  is  well  carried  out. 

(c)  In  each  particular  case  the  cantonal  government  must  engage  to 
maintain  the  works  of  improvement  carried  out,  reimbursing  itself  from 
the  communes,  corporations  or  individuals. 

{d)  The  federal  subsidy  shall  be  paid,  as  a  rule,  after  execution  of 
the  works  and  their  inspection  by  the  federal  authority. 

Art.  10.  —  The  Fecieral  Council  shall  every  year  fix  the  amount  of  the 
subsidies  to  be  granted  to  the  various  Cantons,  on  the  basis  of  the  amount 
placed  on  the  estimates  for  land  improvement. 

Art.  II.  —  The  Federal  Council  may  engage  the  technical  staff  required 
for  the  examination  of  the  applications  for  subvention  and  for  the 
chief  supervision  in  this  field,  as  required.  The  Federation  shall  contribute 
to  the  costs  of  the  preparatory  technical  works,  as  provided  in  article  9. 
It  shall  assign  to  the  Cantons,  which  alone  or  in  concert  with  other  Cantons 
employ  specialists,  subventions  of  amount  up  to  50  %  of  the  remuner- 
ation granted  to  these  functionaries. 

Executive  Regulations  of  July  10th.,  1894.  (C)  Land  Improvement. 

Art.  44.  —  Applications  for  subsidies  towards  payment  of  expenses  for 
works  of  land  improvement  must  be  addressed  to  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture  before  the  works  are  commenced. 

With  these  applications  information  must  be  supplied : 

{a)  in  regard  to  the  proprietors,  the  situation  (on  the  Dufour  or  the 
Siegfried  map)  and  area  of  the  farms  to  be  improved  ; 

{b)  the  nature,  the  necessity  and  the  extent  of  the  works  to  be 
carried  out. 
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(c)  the  amount  of  the  subsidies  granted  by  the  Canton  or  other  corp- 
orate bodies  having  themselves  no  interest  in  the  land  in  question  ; 

{d)  the  person  to  whom  the  delegate  appointed  by  the  federal 
authority  must  address  himself  before  proceeding  to  study  the  plan  and 
in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  information. 

Art.  45.  — •  Applications  for  subsidies  for  works  of  drainage  or  irrig- 
ation, road  construction,  redistributionof  parcels,  etc.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  plans  or  copies  of  plans  on  tracing  cloth  on  a  suitable  scale  (as  a  rule, 
1 :  1,000),  folded  to  the  size  of  ordinary'  documents  (as  a  rule,  25  x  35  cm. 
or  at  most  27  x  40  cm.). 

The  plans  for  drainage  must  show  the  contour  lines,  and  the  depth  and 
slope  of  the  cuttings,  the  angles  of  inclination,  the  calibre  of  the  drain  pipes 
and  the  points  at  which  soundings  have  been  made  and  the  ground 
examined. 

The  plans  for  the  other  works  above  mentioned  must  be  accompanied, 
as  required,  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections. 

Applications  in  relation  to  the  improvement  of  mountain  pastures 
must  be  accompanied,  if  they  relate  to  the  land,  with  outline  plans 
established  in  accordance  with  those  in  the  cadastre,  if  there  are  any,  or  the 
Siegfried  map,  and,  if  they  relate  to  buildings,  with  plans  or  customary 
copies  (also  of  the  size  of  documents)  and  the  necessary  indications. 

Art.  46.  —  The  Federal  Department-of  Agriculture  is  also  authorized 
in  exceptional  cases  to  examine  applications  not  accompanied  by  definite 
plans,  and,  subject  to  the  definite  decision  of  the  Federal  Council,  to  take 
them  into  consideration  and  fix  the  amount  of  the  federal  subsidy  to  be 
given  for  the  preliminary  studies  and  the  preparation  of  plans  and  estimate. 

Art.  47.  —  The  Federal  Council,  on  the  proposal  of  the  Department,  on 
the  basis  of  the  plans  and  the  estimate  of  expenditure,  shall  decide  both 
in  regard  to  the  grant  of  the  federal  subvention  itself,  and  the  maximum 
amount  or  the  contribution  of  the  Confederation,  within  the  limits  of  the 
maximum  fixed  hj  the  federal  law  of  December  23rd.,  1893  on  improve- 
ment of  agriculture  by  the  Confederation.  For  the  estimate  of  the  federal 
subvention  account  can  only  be  taken  of  the  actual  expenditure  shown 
in  the  accounts. 

Art.  48.  —  The  Canton,  when  it  accepts  the  federal  subsidy,  shall 
engage  for  the  supervision  of  the  work  by  competent  men  and  assure 
its  maintenance  in  good  order. 

Art.  49.  —  The  amount  of  the  subsidies  that  can  be  granted  for  the  re- 
muneration of  the  agricultural  engineers  engaged  by  the  Cantons  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  Federal  Council.  These  subsidies  shall  only  be  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  work  done  by  the  officers  or  emploj'ees  in  connection 
with  rural  engineering. 

The  only  new  provision  in  the  law  of  1893  still  in  force  relates  to  the 
grant  of  federal  subsidies  up  to  a  maximum  amount  of  50  % 

{a)  of  the  expenditure  required  for  the  execution  of  land  improve- 
ment works  by  syndicates  or  corporations  receiving  no  subsidy,  or  an  in- 
sufficient amount,  from  the  Canton  or  Commune, 
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(b)  of  the  remuneration  granted  to  the  cantonal  agricultural  engineers. 

The  Federal  Council,  however,  has  not  thought  fit  —  in  consideration 
of  the  consequences  it  would  entail  —  up  to  the  present  to  avail  itself  of  the 
right  of  granting  subventions  to  undertakings  not  benefiting  by  an  allow- 
ance from  third  parties  not  interested.  And  it  is  only  in  exceptional 
cases  such  subventions  could  be  granted.  On  the  other  hand,  contributions 
out  of  the  federal  funds  have  been  made  towards  the  remuneration  of  agri- 
cultural engineers  ;  these  grants  have  induced  more  than  half  the  cantons  to 
found  land  improvement  services. 

While  in  1895  there  were  only  two  cantons  that  had  rural  engineer- 
ing bureaux,  in  1912  there  were  thirteen.  The  contribution  of  the  Confed- 
eration towards  the  remuneration  of  the  technical  staff  of  these  bureaux 
in  1912  was  42,877.40  frs.  It  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  the  foundation 
of  these  bureaux  on  the  plans  of  land  improvement  has  been  good;  the 
plans  are  now  better  prepared  and  better  thought  out  than  those  formerly 
presented,  the  authors  of  which  often  had  not  the  necessary  technical  know- 
ledge. We  may  say  that  now  the  proposals  submitted  to  the  federal  author- 
ities are  almost  all  made  out  after  a  perfect  system.  Their  number  has 
increased  considerably.  When  the  farmers  could  see  for  themselves  the 
results  obtained  by  such  or  such  an  undertaking  for  land  improvement,  other 
projects  were  started  everywhere  on  the  landowners'  own  initiative.  In 
this  field  also  example  has  done  more  than  precept.  Some  cantons  have 
also  established  a  rural  code  the  provisions  of  which  have  largely  assisted 
the  formation  of  new  undertakings.  We  give  below  a  few  figures  to  show 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  undertakings  promoted  and  carried  out. 

1885 10  1905 308 

1890             40  1910 311 

1895 133  1912 419 

1900 159 

The  amounts  of  the  federal  subsidies  paid  for  undertakings  carried  out 
have  increased  in  even  larger  proportion,  although  the  conditions  for  the 
grant  have  not  been  changed. 

The  payments  made  were  as  under  : 

Frs. 

1885    1,456 

1890      .    .' I9>874 

1895       181,389 

1900       341,189 

1905      477,573 

1910      662,619 

1912      1,273,233 

Whilst  the  principles  followed  in  granting  the  subsidies  have  remained 
the  same,  there  were  some  changes  made  in  respect  to  the  calculation  of  the 
rate  of  the  subvention,  between  the  year  1885  and  1912. 
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At  first,  the  subsidies  sometimes  amounted  to  40  %  of  the  actual  ex- 
penditure (all  legal  conditions  being  satisfied).  In  time,  the  maximum  sub- 
sidy was  only  very  rarely  granted,  since  the  credit  granted  by  the  Chambers, 
though  it  had  been  considerably  increased,  had  to  be  economised  owing  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  applications  for  subventions.  It  is  true  that,  in 
establishing  the  federal  subsidy,  the  amoimt  of  the  cantonal  subvention 
has  almost  always  been  taken  into  full  consideration,  whilst  account  was  not 
taken,  or  only  to  a  certain  degree,  of  the  subsidies  granted  by  the  communes 
or  corporations.  Especially  were  the  subsidies  refused  when  money  was 
advanced  by  anyone  who  had  interest  of  any  kind  in  the  undertaking. 

The  amoimt  of  subvention  is  calculated,  within  the  limits  allowed,  ac- 
cording to  the  expenditvure  for  the  preparation  of  the  scheme  and  estimate, 
the  outline  plan,  the  execution  of  the  work  and  its  immediate  super\-ision. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  account  can  be  taken  for  the  purposes  of  the 
federal  subsidy: 

(i)  of  expenses  in  connection  with  other  preliminary  works, 
the  time  taken  by  the  authorities,  the  sessions  of  commissions,  loans,  in- 
terest etc; 

(2)  of  expenditure  occasioned  for  purchase  of  land,  imless  the 
parcels  had  to  be  bought  from  third  parties  not  intereste  d  in  the  under- 
taking and  to  ensure  the  execution  of  the  proposed  improvement  works ,' 

(3)  the  value  of  the  materials  supplied  by  the  owners  of  the  land  to  be 
improved,  such  as  wood,  stones,  gravel  or  sand,  or  the  value  of  the  labour 
they  supply,  except  in  the  case  of  syndicates  working  under  the  constant 
supervision  of  agents  of  the  State,  and  when  the  work  has  not  been  in  pre- 
ference given  out  on  contract ; 

(4)  oivery  small  undertakings  for  which  the  expenses  of  study,  super- 
vision and  execution  of  the  work  as  well  as  the  permanent  supervision  of 
its  maintenance  wovild  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  real  yield ; 

(5)  of  trenching  land,  sowing  and  any  other  preparation  for  farming ; 

(6)  of  the  extirpation  of  weeds  or  plants  other  than  ligneous  ; 

(7)  of  the  planting  of  hedges  or  the  erection  of  wooden  fences. 

As  a  rule,  undertakings,  requiring  the  formation  of  special  syndicates, 
benefit  by  large  subsidies;  in  fact,  as  the  formation  of  these  associations  is 
often  impeded  by  the  expenses,  it  has  to  be  encouraged.  In  the  same 
way,  if,  owing  to  special  circumstances,  a  scheme  necessitates  expenses  out 
of  proportion  to  the  area,  volume'  etc. ,  it  is  attempted  to  reduce  them  by 
the  grant  of  a  higher  federal  subsidy. 

This  financial  intervention  of  the  Confederation  in  behalf  of  land  im- 
provement, which  has  met  with  unhoped  for  success,  was  most  happilj- 
completed  by  various  provisions  of  the  Swiss  Civil  Code  (Federal  Law  of 
December  loth.,  1907). 

Thus,  articles  690-693  establish  the  principle  that  a  landowner  is  obliged 
to  receive  the  water  drained  oft  from  a  higher  holding  and  establishes  the 
conditions  ; 

Articles  702  and  703  make  the  participation  of  the  landowners  interested 
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in  various  undertakings  for  land  improvement,  including  the  redistribution  of 
parcels,  obligatory  under  certain  conditions ; 

Articles  802-804  contain  provisions  relating  to  the  transfer  of  the  mort- 
gages on  real  estate  at  the  time  of  the  redistribution  of  parcels. 

Articles  820  and  821  create  preference  rights  in  favour  of  mortgages 
constituted  in  consequence  of  the  increased  value  of  a  holding  due  to  the 
improvement  of  the  land  ; 

Finally,  article  954  provides  for  the  exemption  from  payment  of  charges 
for  entries  in  the  land  register  in  consequence  of  land  improvement  or  of 
exchange  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  readjustment. 

It  is  true  that  the  effect  of  the  provisions  we  have  just  mentioned  will 
only  be  felt  in  the  course  of  years.  The  resiilts  obtained  up  to  the  present 
in  land  improvement  are  due  to  the  various  measures  previously  adopted 
by  the  Confederation  and  the  Cantons  amongst  which  the  grant  of  subsidies 
is  of  most  importance. 

In  the  period  from  1885  to  1912  the  following  works  were  carried  out 
with  the  help  of  the  federal  subsidies  : 


A.  —  Land  Improvement  in  the  Plains. 

Total  :Expenditure  Federal  Subsidies 

1.  Drainage  and  Irrigation fr.     13,322,701  3,803,692 

2.  Road  Construction »         2,279,384  679,088 

3.  Redistribution  of  Parcels »        2,822,337  1,036,127  (i) 

4.  Other  Ivand  Improvements     ...      »        2,339,544  625,726 


Total   ...     fr.     20,763,966  6,234,633 

B.  —Improvement  of  Alpine 
and  other  Pasture   Land fr.     14,108,687  3.245,305 


Total   ...     fr.     34,872,653  9479.938 


In  spite  of  all  the  measures  passed  for  the  encouragement  of  land  im- 
provement, the  number  and  importance  of  these  undertakings  in  Switzerland 
would  not  have  beeen  so  great  if  the  farmers  had  not  been  stimulated  by 


(i)  See  ia  this  connection  the  article  by  M.  Disereus  "  The  Res'riping  oj Holdings:  its  Pre- 
sent State  and  Practical  Results  "  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence, 
IVth.  Year,  March,  1913,  pp.  128  152. 
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example.  Many  schemes,  among  which  we  include  also  those  executed 
without  State  subsidies,  were  only  undertaken  after  the  parties  concerned 
were  able  to  see  the  results  obtained  by  other  land  improvement  works. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  this  field.  Apart  from 
nimierous  small  undertakings  there  are  also  large  land  improvement  schemes 
awaiting  execution.  It  is  evident  that  many  of  them  cannot  be  studied  be- 
fore the  work  of  the  regulation  of  streams,  which  often  has  to  precede  the 
work  of  land  improvement,  has  been  carried  out.  Xow  many  streams  have 
been  regulated  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  decades  ;  so  it  is  possible  to 
begin  and  bring  under  cultivation  large  areas,  the  increased  peld  of  which 
will  in  some  part  justify  the  heavy  expense  of  this  regulation. 

As  the  produce  of  the  soil  increases  and  the  land  is  better  worked,  it 
will  provide  work  for  more  labourers  and  support  a  larger  population.  The 
rural  exodus  will  also  be  checked  and  the  poptdation  will  be  better  assured 
of  its  food  supply.  Any  sacrifices  made  will  thus  have  been  made  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  country  itself  and  for  the  protection  of  the  State.  They  will 
constitute  a  well  invested  capital,  which  will  yield  a  large  interest  for 
Swiss  national  economy. 


In  order  to  complete  the  information  here  given  in  regard  to  (A.)  The 
Land  Improvements  in  the  Plains  and  (B.)  The  Improvement  of  Alpine  and 
other  Pasture  Land,  carried  out  with  the  help  of  federal  subsidies,  we  sum- 
marise in  the  following  table  the  works  carried  out  between  1885  and  the 
end  of  1912,  grouping  them  according  to  the  nature  of  the  improvements. 
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Land  Improvement  in  Plains  and  on  Mountains  between  1885  andthe  Endof  igi2. 

According  to  the  Nature  of  the  Improvement. 


j 

Area 

Work  Carried  out 

Subventions  from 

Nature 
of  the   Improvement 

or 

j 

1          Length 

1 

:  Expenditure 

Number  i  Entitling  to 

[Subventions 

Con- 
federation 

Canton 

District, 

Commune, 

or 

Corporation 

(A)  Improvements  in  the 
Plains : 

1.  Drainage 

2.  Irrigation 

Irrigation       Canals, 

•' bisses  "  etc 

3.  Canals  and  Canalisation 

4.  Redistribution  of  Par- 

cels   

5.  Road  Construction  .    . 

6.  Restoration  of  the  Con- 

dition of  Land.  Warp- 
ing etc 

7.  Other  Improvements  . 

ha. 
ha. 

m. 
m. 

ha. 

m. 

ha. 

i 

1 

16,654 

'        4,627 

1 

27,646 
98,803 

6,893 
227,302 

1,439 

1,484 
57 

14 

73 

133 
155 

209 
213 

Fr. 

;  11,45 1,805 
645,304 

267,317 
958,275 

2,822,337 
2,279,384 

1,657,229 
682,315 

Fr. 

3,273,438 
215,835 

91,668 
312,751 

1,036,127 
679,088 

423,189 
202,537 

Fr. 

2,854,456 
19,451 

21,982 
271,010 

740,863 
467,874 

349,235 
161,340 

Fr. 

645,159 
213,564 

'73,000 
52,458 

345,844 
470,910 

77,978 
50,372 

— 

— 

2,338 

20,763,966 

6,234,633 

4,886,211 

1,929,285 

(B)  Improvement,  of  A  Ipine 
and  other  Pasture  Land. 

1.  Drainage 

2.  Iriigation 

3.  Canals  and 
Canalisation  of  Streams 

4.  Road     Construction : 

Roads  for  Jlanure  etc. 
Alpine  Roads      .   .   . 
Aerial  Ways    .... 

5.  Building  of  Chalets  .    . 

Manure  Pits    .... 

6.  Enclosure     and       Re- 

taining Walls  .... 

7.  Clearing  and  Removal 

of  Stones  

8.  Water  Pipes  and   .    .    . 

Tanks  eic 

9.  Other  Improvements  , 

ha. 

ha. 

m. 

m. 

m. 

m. 
cm 
cm 

m. 

ha. 
m. 
cm 

760 

304 

(m.8,723) 

6,832 

398,818 

657.851 
54.202 

134,507 
3,547 

91,258 

6,699 

620,409 

3,634 

250 

42 

(7) 
10 

442 

169 

22 

955 
132 

181 

595 

896 

90 

13 

632,830 
52,831 

35,984 

1,010,148 

2,802,970 

89,972 

5,762,046 

135,044 

341,087 

1,024,009 

1,964,304 

189,726 

67,736 

143.822 
15,999 

8,991 

242,922 

685,846 

21,980 

1,287,375 
26,710 

77,271 

231,013 

448,886 

39,392 

15,098 

134,271 
7,368 

7,683 

207,849 

583,230 

20,382 

1,069,221 

24,694 

73,711 

197,506 

354,221 

36,482 

15,027 

12,971 
11,606 

2,017 

57,407 
169,015 

4,612 
294,950 

2,469 

7,255 

52,853 

135,878 

3,111 

— 

— 

3,803 

14,108,687 

3,245,305 

2,731,665 

754,142 

(A)  Improvements  in  the 
Plains 

(B)  Improvement  of  Alp- 
ine and  other  Pasture 
Land 

— 

— 

2,338 
3,803 

20,763,966 
14,108,687 

6,234.633 
3,245,305 

4,886,211 
2,731,665 

1,929,285 
754.142 

Total  .    .    . 

— 

— 

6,141 

34,872,653 

9,479,938 

7,617,876 

2,683,427 
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To  supplement  this  table  we  reproduce  below  the  figures  for  the  total  ex- 
penditure of  the  Confederation  on  land  improvement  between  1885  andi9i2, 
as  given  in  the  Annuaire  agricole  de  la  Suisse  (fifteenth  year,  1914),  publi«;hed 
by  the  Federal  Department  of  Agricultiu-e. 

Expenditure  on  Land  Improvement,  1885- 1912. 


Federal 

Subadies 

to  Undertakiiigs 


Federal 

Subsidies  to 

Rural  Engineers.  for 

Contribution 

to  Solars- 


F.xpeuditure 


Survey 


Contribution 

to  the  Land 

Improvement 

Fund 


Total  according 

to   the  State 

Accounts 


I8«5-I9I2 


10,155,704 


372,295  47.93^ 


180,039         10,756,036 


The  slight  difference  in  the  figures  in  these  two  tables  is  due  to  the 
inclusion  of  the  advances  to  undertakings  not  yet  terminated  in  the  total 
amount  shown  in  the  second  table. 

The  "  Bericht  des  Schweizerischen  Handel-,  Industrie-und  Landwirt- 
schaftsdepartement"  for  the  j'ear  1914  contains  information  relating  to  the 
subventions  granted  by  the  Confederation  in  the  years  1913  and  1914  for 
land  improvement  in  23  cantons.     The  following  table  gives  a  summary-. 


Number  of  Cantons 

Year 

Number; 
of  Schemes 

Subventions 
Assured 

Subventions 
Paid 

23 

\ 
/ 

I912 

I913 
I9I4 

419 
330 
275 

1,471,960 
1,217,392 
1,227,102 

1,273,232 

1,114-047 
1,142,328 

RUGGERI  ALFREDO,  gerente  responsabile. 
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Part  I:  Co-operation  and  Association 


DENMARK. 


CO-OPERATIVE   DAIRIES   IN   DEX:NMRK. 


{This  Article  has  been  prepared  at  our  request  by  the  Danish  Bureau 
for  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture). 
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§  I.  Historical  suminiary. 

During  the  last  25  years  of  the  last  century  the  competition  of  Amer-" 
ica  was  v^ery  much  felt  on  the  European  market,  and  Denmark,  an  emin- 
ently agricultural  country,  was  one  of  those  to  suffer  most  severely.  Then, 
as  now,  Danish  farmers  were  forced,  in  view  of  the  relatively  insigni- 
ficance of  the  national  market,  to  endeavour  to  find  a  sale  abroad  for  a 
large  part  of  their  produce,  and  thus  to  depend  to  a  considerable  degree  on 
the  prices  on  the  international  maiket.  Up  to  that  time,  the  cultivation  of 
cereals  had  formed  the  basis  of  Danish  agriculture,  for  the  high  price  of 
the  produce,  had  made  it  especially  remunerative,  and  then  the  new 
methods  of  farming,  marling,  and  technical  improvements  had  increased  the 
yield  of  the  soil,  without  it,  however,  being  necessary  to  manure  it  more  abund- 
antly. It  is  true  people  began  to  see  that  they  must  not  deceive  them- 
selves in  regard  to  the  possible  duration  of  such  intensive  farming ;  that  the 
exclusive  cultivation  of  grain  must  be  abandoned  and  that  livestock  im- 
provement desepv'ed  greater  attention ;  but  between  1870  and  1880  the  most 
prominent  farmers  still  considered  the  sale  of  grain  as  the  principal  source 
of  their  revenue  and  livestock  improvement  only  as  an  auxiliary  industry, 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  manure  indispensable  for  the  soil.  But 
American  competition  began  to  be  felt  precisely  on  the  grain  market,  caus- 
ing a  considerable  and  lasting  fall  in  price,  whilst  animal  produce  was  still 
sold  at  almost  the  same  figure  as  before.  The  following  table  clearly  shows 
the  fluctuations  in  prices. 

Average  Prices  shown  by  the  " Kapiteliaxst"  (i) 
for   each   ten   vears'    period   between   i860   and   1910. 


Rye 

Grain 
Barley 

Animal 
Butter 

Produce 

Oats 

Wheat 

Pork 

1860-70 

12.83 

10.06 

6.72 

17.44 

0^5 

0.43 

1870-80 

13-77 

12.18 

8.05 

18.98 

0.84 

0.53 

1880-90 

11.87 

10.06 

7.20 

1374 

0.90 

0.51 

I890-I900 

10.52 

9.36 

7.02 

11.52 

0.95 

0.46 

I900-T9IO 

10.77 

10.28 

7-3<'^ 

12.38 

0.99 

0.55 

These  reduced  prices  necessarily  led  to  a  change  in  the  class  of  produc- 
tion. It  was  not  possible  in  Denmark,  as  it  has  been  in  various  other  count- 
ries, to  protect  the  national  grain  production  artificially  by  means  of  prohib- 
itive customs  dues,  for  the  country  exported  grain  in  excess.  Dairying 
and  livestock  improvement  had  henceforth  to  be  the  basis  of  agriculture ; 
but  it  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  completely  to  reorganize  agriculture. 
A  change  of  this  nature  was  in  some  sort  facilitated  by  the   fact  that  the 

(i)  Figures  shown  in  the  "  Kapiteltakst ",  that  is  to  say  the  official  Register?,  as  the  a\erage 
for  the  Kingdom. 
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supply  of  livestock  had  been  gradually  increased,  as  the  consequences 
af  an  exclusive  and  exhausting  cultivation  of  grain  were  perceived ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  agriculture  was  threatened  with  a  crisis,  the  whole 
bearing  of  which  it  was  not  eas}^  to  appreciate,  for  the  large  land  owners 
could  indeed  reorgardze  their  farms  with  comparrtive  ease  (they  had 
already  a  large  supply  of  livestock,  and  comparatively  perfect  dairies, 
which  allow^ed  of  their  recei\-ing  good  prices  for  their  butter) ,  but  it  was 
quite  otherwise  in  the  case  of  the  small  and  medium  sized  farms,  which  pre- 
ponderate in  Denmark.  On  these  farms,  independent  dair\'ing  as  carried 
on  by  the  large  farmers,  and  up  to  now  also  on  properly  managed  farms, 
could  never  have  been  remunerative.  On  the  one  hand,  the  equipment 
and  working  w^ould  have  been  too  costly  in  proportion  to  the  production  of 
milk ;  on  the  other,  the  butter  could  not  have  been  sold  under  suitable  con- 
ditions, unless  large  quantities  of  unifoim  quality  could  be  continualh*  sup- 
plied. The  butter  had  to  be  sold  to  local  purchasers,  w  ho  had  to  sort  it,  man- 
ipulate it  and  pack  it  for  export.  Under  such  conditions  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  it  could  reach  the  foreign  consumer  sufficiently  fresh,  without 
taking  into  account  that  all  this  passing  through  different  hai  ds,  while  itself 
expensive,  must  reduce  the  producer' s  price.  Generally,  also ,  the  dair\-ing  was 
not  cariied  on  scientifically  on  the  small  farms  and  the  butter  the  peasants 
suppHed  was  extreme!}'  inferior  in  quaUty  and  its  sale  on  the  English  mark- 
et almost  impossible.  In  this  way,  Danish  butter  generally  lost  the  reput- 
ation it  had  had.  so  that  even  excellent  well  made  butter  from  the  large 
landed  gentry's  farms,  had  to  go  abroad  under  borrowed  names,  as  "  Kieler- 
butter"  (Kiel  butter).  The  oidinar\-  price  of  the  peasants'  butter  in  the 
country  itself  was  from  40  to  60  oere  per  kg.  less  than  that  of  good  butter 
from  gentlemen's  farms,  and  the  price  of  the  peasants'  butter  was  always 
far  lower,  even  if  it  happened  to  be  as  good  as  the  other. 

Whilst  the  low  price  of  grain  ine\ntably  drove  them  to  the  dairy  indust- 
ry, the  owners  of  small  and  average  farms  found  themselves  obliged  to 
reorganize  their  dairies  completely,  so  as  to  raise  the  quality  and  price  of 
peasants'  butter  to  the  level  of  the  quality  and  price  of  that  of  the  genti\". 
This  was  the  fundamental  condition  for  the  desired  transformation  and 
necessarily  implied  the  adoption  of  dair\ang  on  a  large  scale.  That  had  not 
been  possible  as  yet,  and  the  small  farmers  had  not  been  able  to  profit  like 
the  large  landed  gentr\'  by  the  new  conquests  made  in  practical  science  by 
Professors  Th.  R.  SEaELCKE  and  X.  G.  Fjord  of  the  Higher  Agricultural  and 
Veterinary  School.  Itwasduetotheworkof  these  professors  that  the  butter 
of  the  landed  gentlemen's  estates  became  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  Holland, 
considered  up  to  then  as  the  model,  and  that  its  value  was  recognised  abroad. 
This  persistent  acti\'ity  pro\'ided  a  solid  basis  for  the  introduction  of  dain.'- 
iag  on  a  large  scale,  which  was  also  favoured  on  the  technical  side  by  the 
invention  of  the  centrifugal  cream  separator  (i).    It  thus  became  possible  to 

(1^  A  continuous  working  automatic  centrifugal  cream  separator   wis   first  coastructeJ 
by  the  Danish  mechanician,  I,.  C.  Wielsex,  and  in  the  course  of  subsequent  years  it  was  so  far 
mprove^l  that  it  is  still  todav  in  use. 
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treat  large  quantities  of  milk  rapidly  and  properly,  and  to  make  good  butter 
for  export,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  milk  yielded  lo  %  more  butter  than 
by  the  former  methods. 

Towards  1880,  a  large  number  of  dairies  worked  in  common,  called 
Faellesmejeriey  were  founded;  consortiums,  or  private  individuals  equipped 
dairies  for  their  own  account,  and  bought  and  collected  the  milk  of  the  farm- 
ers of  the  neighbourhood.  These  dairies,  however,  as  a  rule,  lasted  only 
a  short  time.  For  want  of  capital,  the  equipment  was  often  at  first  insuf- 
ficient and  the  work  could  only  proceed  by  means  of  large  loans  at  too  high 
interest.  Any  possibility  of  returns  from  these  private  undertakings  w^as  pre- 
vented by  the  intense  competition  and  the  very  imperfect  means  of  commun- 
ication available,  which  implied  too  high  cost  of  transport.  It  w^as  be- 
sides difficult  to  induce  the  suppliers  who  were  not  directlj^  interested  in  the 
yield  of  the  dairy  to  givo  all  the  necessary  attention  to  the  manipulation  of 
the  milk  and  above  all  to  provide  milk  that  could  give  butter  of  good  quality. 
The  owners  of  dairies,  who,  above  all  in  view  of  the  serious  competition  be- 
tween them,  were  dependent  on  their  suppliers,  could  not  guarantee  them- 
selves against  loss  through  too  thin  or  actually  adulterated  milk,  as  they  did 
not  yet  base  the  price  on  the  quantity  of  butter  fat  in  the  milk.  It  was, 
finally,  difficult  to  find  suitable  utilisation  for  the  separated  milk  and  whey, 
which  had  to  be  used  for  making  cheese  or  as  food  for  pigs.  Cheese- 
making  became  soon,  owing  to  excessive  production,  unremunerative ; 
then  the  w^hey,  available  in  large  and  increasing  quantity  should  have  been 
titilised  for  feeding  pigs,  but  the  stock  of  these  animals  would  have  had 
to  be  increased  to  such  an  extent,  and  the  expense  of  equipment  and  of 
purchase  of  grain  and  other  supplementary  cattle  foods  would  have  been 
so  great  that   the  finances  of  the   dairy  would   not   have   been  sufficient. 

It  was  soon  seen,  for  the  above  reasons,  that  this  manner  of  collective 
dairy  farming  could  not  succeed  or,  in  any  case,  not  as  quickly  as  the 
situation  demanded.  Association  among  the  farmers  could  alone  attain 
the  end  contemplated.  The  first  co-operative  dairy  was  founded  in  1882 
and  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  example  was  followed  in  every  part 
of  the  country  showed  clearly  enough  that  the  right  course  had  been  at  last 
adopted.  Ten  years  later  there  were  no  less  than  800  co-operative  dairies 
and  many  districts  had  already  the  maxinuim  number  their  dairy  produce 
would  allow.  The  good  example  could  not  have  been  followed  more 
promptly. 

The  co-operative  dairies  escaped  the  difficulties  that  had  impeded  the 
progress  of  the  dairies  worked  in  common.  The  members  having  a  joint 
interest  in  the  dairies,  and  being  consequently  jointly  and  severally  liable, 
it  was  always  possible  to  obtain  the  capital  in  the  proportion  necessary  at 
reasonable  interest.  The  separated  milk  and  whey,  the  utilisation  of  which 
had  been  a  difficulty  for  the  dairies  worked  in  common,  were  returned  to  the 
producers,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  use  them  on  their  own  farms  for  feeding 
calves  or  pigs.  It  was  besides  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  pro- 
ducers of  milk  should  be  immediately  interested,  through  their  co-operative 
dairies,  in  the  making  of  the  butter.     Each  producer  had  thus  a  positive 
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interest  in  supplying  the  purest  and  best  manipulated  milk  possible,  and 
had  also  every  interest  that  his  neighbours  and  those  jointly  interested 
with  him  should  not  be  able  to  reproach  him  with  ha\'ing  supplied  bad  qual- 
ity milk.  These  circumstances  necessaril\-  assured  the  victor\'  of  the 
co-operative  system.  It  must  further  be  recognised  that  if  this  system  has 
obtained  such  popularity  and  has  been  so  successfully  applied  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  in  these  years  a  single  case  in  which  the  work  of  the  co-oper- 
ative dairy  has  had  to  be  abandoned,  or  has  not  given  a  profit,  it  is  due  to 
other  than  these  purely  economic  reasons.  The  scientific  work  of  the  above 
mentioned  professors  must  not  be  forgotten.  Their  work  consisted  above 
all  in  experiments  carried  out  on  an  extensive  scale  in  well  managed 
dairies  belonging  to  large  farmers  and  in  close  co-operative  relation  with  the 
agricultural  organizations.  Frequently  farmers  have  placed  their  farms  at 
the  disposal  of  scientists  for  tke  purpose  of  experiment,  receiving  no  com- 
pensation except  for  the  expenses  really  incurred.  This  intimate  co-oper- 
ation of  scientists  and  practical  farmers  led  not  onh-  to  practical  and  scient- 
ific results  of  the  first  importance,  but  also  to  the  publication  of  these  re- 
sults, at  the  same  time  as  it  aroused  and  maintained  among  the  people 
a  lively  sympathy  for  and  a  real  interest  in  scientific  dairsing.  Such  being 
the  situation,  under  the  pressure  of  economic  conditions,  an  example,  —  a  suc- 
cessful effort, — sufficed  to  start  the  movement  and  assure  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  new  organization.  The  combination  of  theory  and  practice,  which 
is  a  trait  perhaps  characteristic  of  Danish  agriculture,  has  had  an  essential 
part  in  developing  dairying,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  the 
co-operative  dairies.  It  was  almost  always  the  scientists  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  solution  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  practical  develop- 
ment of  the  dairies  and  prepared  the  way  for  their  progress  ;  but  it  was  the 
practical  men  who  intelligently  applied  their  theories. 

The  schools  of  agriculture  and  the  higher  popular  schools  have  ncc 
been  of  less  imix)rtance  ;  it  is  from  them  that  a  generation  of  young  peas- 
ants has  come  forth,  inteUigent,  skilful  and  well  informed,  who  have 
been  able  to  organize  and  manage  the  new  co-operative  societies,  although 
the  multiform  duties  of  the  manager  of  a  dair>-  differ  so  profoundly 
from  the  ordinary'  work  cf  a  farmer.  The  schools  have  also  prepared  a  large 
number  of  dair>-  assistants  who  have  become  technical  managers  of 
dairies. 

The  ra.pid  and  assmed  progress  of  co-operative  dairies  has  been  much 
facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  movement  from  the  start  took  so  reasonable 
and  practical  a  course.  The  first  of  these  societies  could  in  all  essentials 
be  taken  as  a  model  for  the  rest,  as  regards  both  its  co-operative  and  its 
technical  organisation.  Add  to  this,  the  thrift  and  economy  that  charac- 
terised the  earliest  undertaking.  The  buildings  were  small  and  unpreten- 
tious, the  equipment  as  simple  and  limited  as  possible.  Perhaps,  it  was 
found,  later  on,  that  there  had  been  an  excess  of  economy ;  but  this  par- 
simoniousness  in  any  case  prevented  perilous  reverses  and  at  the  same  time 
permitted  the  societies,  in  proportion  as  the  constantly  larger  number  of 
adherents  and  the  increasing  supply  of  milk  made  it  necessary  to  enlarge 
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the  buildings,  to  introduce  new  and  improved  machinery  and  make  other 
improvements  without  being  hampered  by  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  the  original  equipment.  This  was  the  more  important,  as  precisely  dur- 
ing these  early  years,  great  advances  were  made  in  the  technical  field. 

Many  reasons  therefore  contributed  to  the  rapid  progress  of  co-operative 
dairies.  The  details  of  this  progress  are  not  known  to  us.  We  possess 
no  statistics  for  the  early  years.  According  to  the  industrial  census  of 
1906,  the  1,070  co-operative  dairies  then  existing  were  distributed  as 
follows,  according  to  the  date  of  their  foundation. 

Number  of  Co-operative  Dairies 
^Year  of  Foundation  Total  Amomit  % 

Before  1886 *. 

1886-90        

1891-95    

1896-1900    

1901-95 ■    •    • 

Total   .    .    .        1,070  100 

Thus  most  of  the  co-operative  dairies  were  founded  between  1886  and 
1890,  Since  the  latter  date  the  number  of  new  foundations  has  continually 
decreased,  but  a  certain  number  of  new  societies  have  been  formed  by  the 
division  of  those  already  existing;  at  the  same  tinie  the  dairies  worked 
in  common  and  those  on  gentlemen's  estates  have  continually  decreased 
in  number  and  have  lost  their  importance.  We  .show  below  the  number 
of  dairies  of  each  kind. 


86 

8 

628 

58 

169 

16 

119 

II 

68 

7 

Year  1900 

Year  19c 

1,029 
266 
264 

1,157 

235 

90 

Co-operative    Dairies 

Dairies  Worked  in  Common    .... 
Dairies  on  Gentlemen's  Estates  .    .    . 

Total   .    .    .         1,559  1,485 

At  the  same  time,  the  proportion  of  farms  with  cows  registered  with 
the  co-operative  societies  increased  from  82.3  %  to  97.1  %  of  the  total 
number  of  farms,  and  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  their  cows  to  those 
in  the  whole  country  increased  from  80.9  %  to  84.3  %,  and  this  progress 
has  doubtless  continued  during  the  years  that  have  followed. 

As  we  have  seen,  it  is  above  all  the  small  and  medium  sized  farms  that 
profit  most  by  co-operative  association  and  have  been  registered  in  largest 
number ;  and  although  the  large  farmers  have  also  begun  to  join  the  co- 
operative societies  in  constantly  increasing  number,  still  the  figures  for  1909 
show  that  they  sometimes  still  hesitate.     The  follov^  ing  table  gives  an  idea 
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of  the  degree  to  which  farms  of  different  size  had  joined  the  co-operative 
dairies  of  the  country  in  1909  ;  and  by  way  of  comparison  we  show  the  cor- 
responding proportion  for  1903. 


Area  of  Farms 


Xumber 


Proportion 

AflUiated 

to 

Co-operative 

Dairies 


If  umber 


Proportion 

Registered 

with 

Co-operative 

Dairies 

ir>   1909 


Percentage 

Correspondina 

for  1903 


0-0-55           ha 1,744  70- 1  2,741 

0.55-5              54.001  849  130,068 

5-^5           49,084  88.1  236,757 

15-30           35.694  90.0  319,154 

30-60      • 23,958  88.9  317,821 

60-238    ' 6,863  82.8  156,983 

above     238  "     .....  575  49.0  63,264 


Totil 


171,949 


87.1 


1,226,788 


67.5 
86.3 
88.9 
90.8 
S8.0 
73-9 

:i8.8 


843 


52.0 

82.8 
84.9 
88.4 
S6.3 
72.2 
37-1 


81.3 


This  table  shows  that  the  proportion  of  owners  of  livestock  aflSliated  to 
the  co-operative  societies  goes  on  increasing,  even  in  the  case  of  large 
farmers,  and  certainly  since  1909  this  progress  has  not  ceasea.  This  shows 
in  what  degree  the  co-operative  dairies  have  been  able  to  raise  the  peasants' 
butter  to  an  equalitj'  with  that  of  the  gentlemen;  and  is  also  proof  of 
the  absolute  confidence  of  the  large  farmers  in  the  stricth*  democratic  man- 
agement characteristic  of  the  dairies,  which  is  the  more  striking  and  charac- 
teristic when  we  consider  that  the  large  majority  of  the  farms  are  small,  as 
is  shown  also  by  the  table.  The  peasants  could  not  show  in  a  more  effective 
way  how  capable  they  are  of  pla^-ing  the  part  of  organizers  and  conducting 
the  management  of  societies  with  wisdom  and  enlightenment,  equitably 
and  conscientiously. 

In  1909  the  total  milk  production  of  the  country  was  reckoned  at 
3,400,000,000  kgs. ;  of  whii h  2,620,000,000  kgs.  (or  about  77  %)  were  treat- 
ed by  the  co-operative  dairies.  This  percentage  is  sUghtly  inferior  to  that 
shown  for  the  cows  on  the  farms,  because  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the 
milk  consumed  on  the  farms  themselves.  In  1909  the  producers  received 
for  the  milk  consigned  by  them  altogether  227,000,000  crs.  The  gross  total 
of  the  business  amounted  to  250,000,000  crs.  In  1913  it  was  estimated  at 
290,000,000  crs. 
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§   2.    INTERNAI,  organization   of  the  CO-OPERATIVE  DAIRIES 
AND  THEIR   CENTRAL  ORGANISATIONS. 


The  dairies  of  all  the  country  are  characterised  by  great  uniformity 
both  as  regards  co-operation  and  admistrative  organization.  The  propor- 
tions may  vary  but  the  forms  are  almost  identical.  This  uniformity  has 
existed  from  the  start,  and  ,it  has  gradually  become  more  marked,  being 
stimulated  and  encouraged  by  +he  strict  co-operation  that  was  soon  estab- 
lished among  the  dairies  in  their  several  departments.  The  numbers  of 
cows  at  the  disposal  of  the  societies  varies  from  200  to  2,000 ;  but  most 
usually  from  800  to  1,200.  According  to  the  industrial  census  of  1906 
the  average  quantity  of  whole  milk  received  by  a  society  was  2,100,000  kg. 
for  an  average  number  of  about  880  cows.  In  recent  yeais,  large  co-oper- 
ative societies  have  often  been  subdivided  to  form  smaller  societies,  though 
the  latter  have  comparatively  high  working  expenses,  and  can  only  with 
difficulty  equip  themselves  in  modern  style.  They  aie  often  obliged,  for 
example,  to  employ  ice  safes  instead  of  refrigerators.  In  an  economic 
sense  there  is  no  justification  for  this  subdivision,  but  the  farmers  w  ant 
to  have  their  milk  returned  to  them  as  soon  as  possible,  wMch  is  a 
quite  legitimate  desire,  above  all  in  the  case  of  those  who  live  at  the 
greatest  distances,  who  are  subjected  to  the  double  inconvenience  of  having 
to  deliver  their  milk  earliest,  and  have  it  returned  latest.  At  times  a  cert- 
ain local  patriotism  manifests  itself,  and  when  business  is  good,  the  sur- 
plus expense  is  readily  met.  These  subdivisions,  however,  have  not  been 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  milk  received  by  the  societies,  which  is 
due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cows  and  the  increased  production 
per  cow. 

A  co-operative  dairy  is  generally  founded  for  a  definite  period  of  time, 
varying  from  10  to  15  years.  During  this  period,  the  farmers  engage 
to  supply  all  the  milk  they  produce,  except  what  is  consumed  on  their  farms 
or  sold  retail  to  their  neighboiirs.  They  recognise  themselves  also  as 
jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  engagements  of  the  society,  on  the  prin- 
ciple, "  all  for  each  and  each  for  all  ",  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cows 
they  each  possess. 

On  this  basis,  the  funds  required  are  generally  raised  b}^  means  of  a 
loan  from  a  bank  or  savings  bank,  so  that  the  members  need  pay  no  con- 
tribution. Interest  and  sinking  fund  is  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
business.     The  initial  capital  is  generally  from  about  30  to  40  crs.  per  cow. 

The  members  can  only  be  relieved  of  their  joint  and  several  liability 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  for  dissolution  of  the  society,  in  case 
of  death  or  the  sale  of  their  holdings,  or  by  vote  of  the  General  Meeting.  At 
the  end  of  the  period  fixed,  a  new  society  may  be  formed  for  a  new  period, 
to  include  all  the  old  members  or  only  such  as  desire  it.  For  the  pur- 
chase of  the  dairy  from  the  former  members,  a  new  loan  is  contracted,  the 
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amount  being  distributed  among  the  producers  in  proportion  to  the  quant- 
ity of  milk  supplied  by  each,  in  the  whole  period  of  working.  The  period 
for  which  the  members  engage  varies  generally  between  lo  and  15  years, 
in  recent  times,  however,  there  has  been  observable  a  strong  disposition  to 
reduce  this  period  to  5  years. 

The  supreme  authority  in  the  business  of  the  society  is  the  General 
Meeting,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  only  called  once  in  six  months.  The  rules  often 
provide  that  the  decisions  of  the  General  ^Meeting  cannot  be  impugned  in 
a  court  of  law,  a  provision  which  has  the  force  of  law.  The  members  have 
almost  always  the  same  voting  rights,  irrespective  of  the  numbei  of  cows  they 
possess.  For  this  reason,  the  large  landholders  long  hesitated  before  entering 
the  co-operative  societies;  but  now  they  fcelro  difficulty  about  entering,  and 
independent  dairies  on  gentlemen's  estates  are  becoming,  as  we  have  said, 
rarer  and  rarer. 

The  Board  of  Management  of  the  Society  deals  with  the  daily  business, 
the  bookkeeping,  the  cash,  the  administrative  supervision  etc. ;  it  is  gener- 
ally appointed  for  two  years,  and  is  often  rather  numerous,  for  it  is  usual 
for  each  member  of  the  Board  to  make  the  monthly  payments  to  the 
members  of  his  district  ;  so  it  is  natural  that  each  clearly  defined  geo- 
graphical district  should  desire  to  have  a  representative  on  the  Board. 
The  Board  appoints  the  Technical  Manager  [Mejeeristen)  who  is  entrusted 
with  the  direction  of  the  daily  work  of  the  dairy,  and  the  keeping  of  the 
accounts.  Formerly,  all  the  rest  of  the  staff  were  also  as  a  rule  appointed 
by  the  Board  ;  but  this  was  found  inadvisable.  The  technical  manager 
now  receives  a  fixed  amount  with  which  he  must  pro\4de  himself  with 
the  assistance  he  requires;  this  system  has  proved  the  best  possible. 

The  dairy  undertakes  the  collection  of  the  milk  and  its  return  to  the 
producers.  In  this  way  the  producers  who  live  further  away  do  not  pay 
more  for  the  carriage  of  the  milk  than  those  near  at  hand,  which  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  maintenance  of  good  relations  between  the  various 
members,  and  is  assuredly  also  a  reasonable  system,  for  the  situation  of 
the  dairy  is  often  accidentally  detennined,  and  any  subdivision  of  the 
society  would  in  any  case  be  contrar^^  to  the  interest  of  those  who  live 
nearest. 

As  a  rule,  the  dairy  only  supplies  and  keeps  in  good  order  vehi- 
cles suited  for  the  transport  of  milk  ;  tenders  are  in\dted  for  the  contract 
for  transport  itself,  for  periods  of  one  year  or  six  months.  In  this  way, 
the  dairy  has  not  to  keep  horses. 

The  vehicles  generally  make  one  journey  a  day,  and  onh*  in  certain 
localities  two,  keeping  to  a  fixed  itinerary,  and  the  producers  are  bound 
to  bring  their  milk  early  to  the  road,  so  that  they  may  go  on  again 
without  delay.  Producers  who  do  not  live  on  the  road  followed  by  the 
vehicle  generally  receive  a  certain  sum  in  compensation  for  every  1,000 
kg.  of  milk  they  supply.  However,  the  route  is  so  arranged  as  to  serv^e  the 
large  producers  directly.  The  vehicles  must  reach  the  dairy  in  a  fixed 
order,  at  hours  established ,  so  that  the  milk  may  be  weighed  and  separated 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  without  interr\iption  and  useless  delay,  and  each. 
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as  the  work  proceeds,  must  be  ready  to  start  again  to  return  the  separated 
milk  and  whey  to  the  producers.  When  the  profits  are  divided,  it  is  a 
fundamental  lule  that  the  division  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  milk  supplied.  At  first  this  division  was  made  after  a  very  imperfect 
fashion,  and  in  some  places  this  continued  for  a  long  time ;  it  was  based 
only  on  weight  and  not  on  the  amount  oi  butter  fat  in  the  milk.  This 
was  a  matter  of  specially  great  importance,  above  all  for  the  numerous 
small  producers  owning  few  cows,  in  whose  case  the  amount  of  butter  fat 
in  their  milk  might-  vary  within  very  wide  limits. 

This  was  one  of  the  first  problems  science  had  to  deal  with,  and  it  was 
promptly  solved,  by  the  construction  of  an  apparatus  which  allowed  of  the 
amount  of  cream  in  a  large  number  of  samples  of  milk  being  determined 
by  means  of  a  single  observation.  Most  of  the  dairies  then  began  to  calculate 
the  value  of  the  whole  milk  supplied  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  cream 
or  butter,  on  the  basis  of  the  current  price  of  butter.  This  method,  very  good 
and  reasonable  in  itself,  which  possesses  the  advantage  of  preventing  any 
adulteration,  has  also  a  great  merit  which  will  only  be  greater  in  the  future, 
as  it  draws  attention  to  the  advisability  of  only  rearing  cows  which  give  rich 
milk,  and  of  exercising  quite  special  care  in  the  selection  of  good  bulls.  This 
method  has  also  inspired  the  constitution  of  "control"  societies,  which, 
in  their  turn,  have  favoured  the  change  to  the  new  system  of  distribution 
of  profits.  The  latter  sj'stem  is  in  use  in  almost  all  the  co-operative  dairies, 
whilst  most  of  the  old  dairies  worked  in  common  have  remained  faithful  to 
the  old  system. 

The  calculation  of  the  value  of  the  milk  is  based  on  the  regular  control 
of  the  milk  of  the  various  producers,  generally  tested  twice  a  week  ; 
however,  the  distribution  is  eft'ected,  according  to  various  methods,  more  or 
less  accurate  and  complete.  The  simplest  process,  which  has  fairly  re- 
cently been  introduced  and  has  become  widespread  on  account  of  its  sim- 
plicity, is  to  multiply  the  weight  in  pounds  of  the  milk  by  the  percentage 
of  cream  ascertained,  and  distribute  the  price  of  the  butter  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  number  of  what  it  has  been  agreed  to  call  "  cream  units  " 
thus  arrived  at.  '. 

In  this  way,  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  the  amount  the  whole  milk  ; 
has  yielded  in  butter  produced  and  milk  sold  ;    payment  is  made  once  a  } 
month.     As  regards  the  separated  milk  and  whey  the  dairy  does  not  sell,  ! 
and  does  not  use   for  cheesem,aking,  but  the  producers  are  boimd  to  take  - 
back,  the  value  is  ascertained  quite  differently.     The  milk  is  returned  in  : 
proportion  (up  to  a  certain  point)  to  the  whole  milk  supplied,  at  a  given 
price,  which  is  very  low,  and  which,  while  in  some  degree  corresponding 
with  its  value  as  food  for  cattle,  does  not  take  special  account  of  that,  and 
is  calculated   so   as   amply  to   cover  the  working  expenses  of  the  dairy. 
Generally,  the  price  is  calculated  so  as  to  leave  a  large  margin  of  profit. 
This  is  distributed  annually  or  half  yearly  according  to  the  same  rules  as 
govern  the  sale  of  the  butter. 

The  separated  milk  and  whey  are  paid  for  by  means  of  deductions  from 
the  monthly  contributions.     Deductions  are  also  made  for  butter  and  cheese 
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bought  by  the  producers  at  the  dairy,  as  well  as  for  expenses  the  dairy  has 
been  put  to  for  the  account  of  the  producers  as,  for  example,  the  tinning 
of  the  cans  used  for  carrying  the  milk.  In  dairies  which  also  engage  in 
the  co-operative  sale  of  cattle  foods,  a  practice  which  may  be  regarded  as 
generally  diffused,  there  is  a  further  provision  that  the  department  for  co- 
operative sale  of  cattle  foods  may,  if  the  producers  of  the  society  are  debt- 
ors up  to  a  certain  amount  for  the  purchase  of  cattle  foods,  keep  back  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  price  of  the  milk  or  the  surplus  profit. 

The  rules  of  the  dairy  provide  that  its  members  shall  only  supply 
pure  and  natural  milk  and  never  supply  milk  from  sick  cows  or  from  those 
that  have  too  lately  calved.  Often  also  the  emplo^nnent  of  certain  kinds 
of  cattle  foods,  known  to  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  quality  of  the 
milk,  is  forbidden.  In  several  districts  the  milk  supplied  by  each  farmer  is 
analysed  at  regular  dates,  for  example,  once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight. 
The  "  Societies  for  the  estimation  of  the  value  of  milk"  [Milchheurteilungs- 
vereinen)  have  shown  great  activity  in  extending  this  system.  One  or  more 
local  or  itinerant  experts  are  charged  to  give  their  estimate.  The  result 
is  expressed,  by  means  of  a  series  of  points,  in  certificates  of  three  different 
classes.  This  result  is  commiinicated  to  the  producers  in  the  monthly  state- 
ment of  their  accounts.  This  urges  them  to  correct  possible  defects  in 
their  production,  and  to  furnish  milk  of  the  best  possible  quality  ;  and  the 
effect  obtained  is  the  more  certain  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  the 
result  of  the  judgment  becoming  known  to  the  neighbours.  It  has  been 
found  that,  where  this  system  has  been  adopted,  the  quality  of  the  milk 
has  considerably  improved,  and  this  improvement  disappears  at  once  when 
the  system  is  abandoned. 

This  system  has  still  difficulties  to  overcome  ;  it  is  not  easy,  for  ex- 
ample, to  prevent  the  judgment  passed  on  the  milk,  more  or  less  formally, 
from  ha\dng  the  appearance  of  personal  criticism  and  giving  rise  to  iU 
feeling ;  which  in  several  locaHties  has  led  to  disagreeable  consequences.  It 
is  easy  for  the  technical  manager  of  the  dairy,  in  weighing  the  milk  of  the 
various  producers  to  discover  the  grosser  defects,  such  as  an  insufficient  supply 
of  cans,  sometimes  rusty  cans,  dirtj*  or  malodorous  milk  etc.  His  task  has 
recently  been  considerably  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the  milk  is  now 
poured  into  special  recipients  in  order  to  be  weighed,  whilst  formerly  it 
was  weighed  in  the  cans,  the  weight  of  which  had  afterwards  to  be  de- 
ducted. When  gross  faults  of  the  above  kind  have  been  discovered,  the 
suppliers  are  at  once  informed,  and  in\'ited  to  amend  them  without  delay. 
Often,  a  communication  of  this  character  is  made  by  letter,  or  by  a  note 
pasted  on  the  can,  when  the  separated  milk  is  returned.  Of  course  milk 
not  suitable  for  the  purpose  is  in  no  case  accepted  for  the  making  of  butter ; 
in  the  most  serious  cases,  or  when  remonstrances  have  been  ineffectual, 
the  Board  of  Management  has  the  right  to  suspend  the  producer  from 
membership  of  the  society  for  a  time  or  permanently  to  expel  him ; 
but  generally  a  warning  suffices  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  offence 
for  a  long  time,  even  in  the  case  of  the  least  conscientious  producers. 

Attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  a  principle  by  means  of  which  a 
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certain  price  may  be  assigned  to  milk  of  a  certain  quality,  but  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  get  it  accepted.  It  is  extremely  difficult  and  often  imposs- 
ible to  establish  a  fixed  and  permanent  relation  between  the  quality  of 
the  milk  and  its  value  for  the  pioduction  of  butter.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  certain  localities  a  whole  system  of  fines  has  been  introduced,  by  means 
of  which  producers  supplying  specially  bad  milk  are  paid  reduced  prices 
for  a  certain  time,  or  until  there  is  a  real  improvement. 

As  security  for  their  various  interests  and  common  work,  several 
leagues  have  been  formed  among  the  co-operative  dairies.  The  co-operative 
movement  in  Denmark  has  produced  a  large  number  of  these  leagues,  as 
the  organization  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  which 
aims  at  assigning  as  far  as  possible  each  special  and  definite  function  to  a 
special  association.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  no  single  central 
organization  is  to  be  found  in  the  field  of  dairy  industry,  but,  in  its  place, 
we  see  a  whole  series  of  organizations  enjoying  equal  rights,  closely  as- 
sociated, but  at  the  same  time  completely  independent  of  one  another 
in  their  work. 

The  work  effected  by  means  of  this  close  collaboration  may  be  consid- 
ered in  its  principal  aspects  more  attentively  on  a  future  occasion.  We 
shall  now  only  summarise  in  a  few  words  the  principal  duties  of  these 
Central  Societies,  showing  their  numbers  and  their  importance  and  consider 
more  in  detail  a  special  institution,  to  which  we  shall  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  returning. 

(i)  As  regards  the  co-operative  sale  of  dairy  produce,  there  is  a 
series  of  societies  for  the  export  of  butter,  formed  among  federated  dairies 
engaging  to  sell  the  butter  they  wish  to  export  through  the  medium  of  the 
society  in  question,  and  to  accept  joint  and  several  liability  in  regard  to 
the  production  of  butter.  In  general,  non-co-operative  dairies  may  also 
be  members  of  these  societies.  The  first  such  society  was  founded  in 
1888.  Now  there  are  six,  in  various  districts  of  the  country  ;  they  as- 
sociate 275  dairies,  and  the  total  annual  business  done  by  them  is  about 
43,000,000  crs. 

(2)  As  regards  the  co-operative  purchase  of  dairy  machinery  and 
other  industrial  apparatus,  175  dairies  united  in  1901  to  form  the  "  Co- 
operative Society  for  Purchase  and  Manufacture  of  Machinery  for  Danish 
Dairies.  "  This  society  has  20  sections,  and  851  dairies  are  now^  afiiliated 
to  it.  The  total  annual  business  done  by  it  is  about  2,200,000  crs.,  half  in 
connection  with  the  manufacture  of  machines  and  half  in  connection  with 
co-operative  purchase.  The  members  of  the  society  are  in  no  way  obliged 
to  make  purchases.  The  society  was  first  of  all  only  a  co-operative  society 
for  the  purchase  of  ordinary  articles  of  trade  ;  but  it  soon  began  to  occupy 
itself  with  the  purchase  of  dairy  machinery  requiring  to  be  specially  fitted 
up  and  a  workshop  for  the  purpose,  and  began  actively  to  manufacture 
the  machines  themselves.  This  was  arranged  by  taking  over  the  success- 
ion to  a  former  private,  well  organized  business,  the  former  proprietor  of 
which  was  appointed  technical  manager,  which  assured  the  society  from  the 
start  of   the  necessary  administrative    and   technical   competence.      The 
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society  could  thus  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  competitors  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  fulfil  the  task  it  has  assigned  to  itself,  consisting  not 
so  much  in  manufacturing  the  best  machines  and  implements  as  in  direct- 
ing the  business  on  healthy  and  honourable  lines,  at  the  same  time  avoiding 
all  the  various  costs  of  advertisement,  travellers  etc.,  that  the  competition 
of  private  undertakings  necessitates.  • 

(3)  The  dairy  societies  occupy  themselves  with  the  encouragement 
of  the  dairy  industry,  both  from  the  technical  and  the  economic  point  of 
view  and  especially  with  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  industry 
abroad.  Their  acti\dty  and  efl&cacy,  on  which  for  the  moment  we  shall  not 
insist,  is  guided  bj'  the  representatives  of  the  dairies  concerned.  Most  of 
the  dairy  associations  were  founded  between  1890  and  1900  ;  today  there 
are  altogether  21,  with  a  total  of  1,128  affiliated  dairies.  The  local  societies 
have  federated  and  formed  three  provincial  associations  for  the  three 
chief  regions  of  the  country,  and  have  also  become  affiliated  to  the 
"  General  Organization  of  Danish  Dairy  Societies."  This  organization  oc- 
cupies itself  with  business  of  general  interest,  such  as  the  answers  to  be  given 
to  questions  eventually  put  by  the  legislative  authorities  or  the  Govern- 
ment, in  regard  to  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the  dairy  industry 
and  represents  the  interests  of  that  industry  with  third  parties.  This 
central  organization  has  also  other  important  functions  relating  to  farming 
statistics  and  statistics  of  prices  of  butter,  butter  quotations,  etc.  as  will 
be  explained  hereafter.  The  presidential  office  of  these  bodies  is  com- 
posed of  the  managers  of  the  three  provincial  associations  above  mentioned, 
and  four  members  appointed  by  the  Committee  of  Representatives  {Re- 
prcesentantskahet)  ;  each  local  dairj^  society  appoints  a  representative  for 
every  20  members,  and  he  has  a  seat  on  the  Committee.  The  Committee 
of  Representatives  is  invested  with  supreme  authoiity  and  elects  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Organization. 

The  Dairy  Associations  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Association 
of  the  Technical  Dairy  Managers  {Mejeristforeningen),  which  is  a  league  of 
the  Technical  Managers  and  their  assistants.  Its  organization  is  similar, 
as  it  has  provincial  sections  and  a  sphere  of  action  coinciding  in  part  with 
that  of  the  dairy  associations  and  on  many  occasions  has  collaborated 
with  the  dairy  associations. 

(4)  Sometimes  independently,  sometimes  in  dependence  on  the  dairy 
associations,  the  associations  for  the  estimation  of  the  value  of  milk  per- 
form the  work  already  described.  There  are  14  of  them,  affiliating 
258   dairies. 

(5)  As  a  central  independent  organization  of  scv-eral  sections  of  the 
Technical  Dairy  Managers'  Association  and  as  a  special  local  union  of 
dairies,  we  have  the  committee  for  co-operative  experiments  with  a  ^^ew 
to  the  manufacture  of  cheese.  This  committee  proposes  to  direct  exper- 
iments in  cheese  making  and  cheese  shows,  the  object  of  which  is  —  on  the 
basis  of  accurate  reports,  presented  by  the  various  dairies,  in  regard  to  the 
methods  adopted  in  cheese  making  and  its  preservation  in  cellars  —  to 
decide  what  may  be  the  most  suitable  means  for  improving  the  production, 
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taking  [especially  into  consideration  the  general  judgment  passed  on  the 
produce  obtained.  This  committee  has  a  member  for  each  local  section 
represented.  Each  member  organizes  the  shows  in  his  section  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  judgment,  two  experts  are  attached  to  him,  appointed 
permanently  for  all  the  sections  generally. 

^6)  On  the  promulgation  in  1898  of  the  law  on  accident  insurance, 
obliging  the  dairies,  as  industrial  undertakings,  to  pa^''  compensation  to 
their  employees  in  case  of  accident,  they  formed  their  own  accident  insur- 
ance society,  afterwards  so  enlarged  as  now  to  take  in  all  agricultural 
businesses  subject  by  the  law  to  insurance,  and  even  voluntary  insurance 
societies.  The  dairy  section  of  this  association  now  includes  1,311  dairies. 
Finally,  the  dairies  are  represented  by  the  provincial  unions  of  dairy 
associations  on  the  Central  Co-operative  Committee  of  Denmark  {Andel- 
sudvalget) ,  the  central  organ  representrn.g  the  Unions  of  Danish  co-operative 
undertakings,  the  duty  of  which  is  to  promote  the  action  of  the  societies, 
and  strengthen  their  position  both  at  home  and  in  their  foreign  relations, 
in  harmony  with  the  international  co-operative  movement. 

[To  he  continued). 
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1911-12,  1912-13,  1913-14. 
The  Co-operative  Credit  Societies  Act,  1904  (X  of  1904). 
The  Co-operattve  SociETrES  Act,  1912  (II  of  1912). 

At  various  times  we  have  reviewed  in  tkis  Bulletin  the  progress  of  agri- 
cultural co-operation  in  British  India,  but  so  far  we  have  referred  only  in 
the  most  incidental  manner  to  the  development  of  non-agricultural 
co-operative  societies.  The  latter,  however,  although  almost  insignficant 
in  number  by  comparison  with  agricultural  societies,  have  been  making 
progress,  and  in  1913   and  1914  increased  very  rapidly. 

On  June  30,  1912,  the  number  of  non-agricultural  societies  was  495, 
the  total  membership  was  67,097,  and  the  total  working  capital  £357,286. 
On  the  corresponding  day  in  1914  the  ntunber  had  increased  to  806,  the 
membership  to  109,694,  and  the  total  capital  to  £554,978.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  this  part  of  the  Indian  co-operative  movement 
has  already  reached  respectable  proportions  and  it  will  be  worth  while 
to  examine  it  a  little  more  attentively. 


§  I.  Provision  for  the  formation  of  non-agricui,tural 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

The  advisability  of  providing  for  the  formation  of  urban  or  non-agri- 
cultural credit  societies  was  recognised  even  before  any  steps  had  been 
taken  to  launch  the  co-operative  movement  in  India.     The  report  of  the 
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Committee  on  the  Establishment  of  Co-operative  Credit  in  India  —  a  com- 
mittee which  sat  in  1901  and  which  drafted  a  bill  as  the  result  of  its 
deliberations  —  contained  the  following  paragraph:  — ■  "  Further,  we  consider 
that  the  efforts  of  Government  should  not  be  limited  to  encouraging 
the  establishment  of  purely  agricultural  societies.  The  Italian  co-oper- 
ative banks  were  first  started  in  towns,  and,  taking  into  consideration  the 
results  achieved  by  them,  we  consider  that  endeavours  should  be  made 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  urban  societies  working  on  co-operative 
lines.  The  object  which  these  societies  would  serve  would  be  twofold. 
In  the  first  place,  we  consider  that  they  would  meet  an  existing  want 
in  providing  a  medium  somewhat  more  profitable  than  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  for  the  accumulation  of  savings  by  clerks  and  artisans,  and 
would  thus  serve  as  a  useful  and  much  needed  incentive  to  thrift...  Further, 
one  of  the  main  functions  of  such  banks  in  Italy  is  the  loaning  of  capital  to 
rural  banks,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  urban  societies  in  India  should  not 
similarly  provide  funds  for  village  societies." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Committee  had  in  view  only  co-operative 
credit  societies,  and  that  it  contemplated  a  system  in  which  village  societies 
would  act  as  the  agents  of  urban  societies,  thus  meeting  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  which  had  hitherto  hampered  the  development  of  agricultural 
credit,  that  namely  of  acquiring  local  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time 
furnishing  a  secure  and  profitable  investment  for  the  funds  of  the  urban 
societies.  The  Indian  co-operative  credit  system,  it  may  be  admitted, 
is  not  being  evolved  precisely  in  the  manner  contemplated,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  some  of  the  most  interesting  non-agricultural  societies  are  small  in 
number  of  members  and  poor  in  resources,  and  have  no  connection  with  agri- 
cultural credit  societies,  having  been  formed  among  weavers,  brass  and 
leather-workers  or  other  poor  craftsmen  for  the  simple  purpose  of  helping 
their  members  to  escape  from  the  burden  of  debt  and  free  themselves  to 
some  extent  from  the  extortions  of  dealers  and  middlemen.  Still  there 
are  urban  banks  which  lend  largely  to  agricultural  societies  in  their  own 
districts,  so  that  no n- agricultural  credit  is  by  no  means  entirely  divorced 
from  agriculture. 

The  Co-operative  Credit  Societies  Act  of  1904,  passed  largely  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  already  referred  to,  recognised  two 
classes  of  societies,  agricultural  and  urban,  the  distinction  being  that  in 
the  former  four-fifths  of  the  members  were  to  be  agriculturists,  and  that  in 
the  latter,  at  least  four-fifths  were  to  be  non-agriculturists.  In  agricultural 
societies,  liability  (save  with  the  special  sanction  of  the  Local  Government) 
was  to  be  unlimited,  while  in  urban  societies  it  might  be  either  unlimited  or 
limited.  The  act  of  1904  remained  in  force  up  to  June  30,  1912,  on  which 
date  (as  we  have  already  noted)  there  were  495  urban  societies  in  operation. 
The  act  was  then  replaced  by  the  Co-operative  Societies  Act  of  1912  in  which 
the  classification  into  agricultural  and  urban  societies  was  dropped,  the 
provisions  of  the  act  being  framed  with  reference  to  the  much  more  import  ant 
distinction  between  limited  and  unlimited  societies.  The  classification 
adopted  in  the  earlier  act  had  been  objected  to  by  many  critics,  and  experi- 
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rience  had  proved  that  the  objections  were  well  founded.  Urban  societies 
had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  working  with  limited  liability,  although  all 
all  the  arguments  which  made  unlimited  liability  advisable  in  the  case  of 
rural  societies  applied  with  equal  force  to  many  urban  societies,  —  for 
example,  to  the  small  societies  of  weavers  working  together  in  one  place 
whether  in  the  town  or  in  the  country.  As  the  Hon.  ^Ir.  Carlyle,  in  intro- 
ducing the  amending  bill  in  CouncO,  said :  — "  The  true  distinction  appears 
to  be  between  limited  and  unlimited  societies.  In  many  cases  urban 
societies  should  be  unlimited.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  reason  why  rural 
soceties  should  not  be  formed  of  limited  liability. " 

The  act  of  1912,  like  the  earHer  act,  contained  the  pro\'ision  that  agri- 
cultural credit  societies  should,  ordinarily,  be  based  on  unlimited  Uability. 
It  added  the  provision  that,  ordinarily,  the  liability  of  a  society  of  which  a 
member  is  a  registered  society  should  be  limited,  —  an  important  pro\-isior 
which  contemplated  the  formation  of  unions  with  other  societies  as  mem- 
bers. The  new  act,  too,  was  not  limited  in  its  appUcation  to  co-operative 
credit  societies  but  provided  for  the  recognition  of  any  society  which  had 
as  its  object  "  the  promotion  of  the  economic  interest  of  its  members  in 
accordance  with  co-operative  principles,"  thus  clearing  the  wa^^  for  the 
development  of  societies  for  purchase  and  sale,  production,  production  and 
sale,  insurance,  etc. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  it  is  clear  that  the  British  Government 
in  India  intended  from  the  start  of  the  co-operative  movement  that  urban 
or  industrial  co-operation  should  develop  side  by  side  with  agricultural 
co-operation,  or  at  least  that  ever^-  opportunity  should  be  pro\dded  for  its 
so  developing.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  real  motive 
which  has  inspired  the  co-operative  movement  has  been  the  desire  to  benefit 
agriculture.  "  The  problem  of  agricultural  credit  has  been  looked  on  as 
more  urgent  than  that  of  industrial  credit,  and  the  efforts  of  Government 
have  been  mainly  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  small  agriculturist. "  (i) 

It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  urban  or  non-agricultural  co-operative 
societies  show  a  somewhat  large  proportion  of  failures.  The  attention  of 
the  Registrars  and  of  voluntary  workers  has  been  directed  somewhat  too 
exclusively  towards  agrictdtural  co-operation,  with  the  result  that  urban 
societies  have  been  formed  in  a  somewhat  haphazard  manner,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  comparatively  small  group  of  urban  societies  presents 
little  or  none  of  that  homogeneity  which  distinguishes  the  large  group 
of  agricultural  societies.  It  would  be  possible  to  give  a  fairly  accurate 
idea  of  agricultural  co-operation  in  India  by  describing  a  single  \dllage 
society.  In  the  case  of  non-agricultural  societies  the  matter  is  not  so  simple, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the  different  classes  and 
kinds  of  societies  of  which  the  group  is  composed.. 


(i)   Resolution  dealing  with  tfu  Progress  of  the  Co-operative  Movement.  Simla,  191 4. 
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§  2.  Different  classes  and  kinds  of  non-agriculturaIv  societies. 

It  is  important  to  notice  in  the  first  place  the  relatively  high  proportibu 
of  societies  other  than  credit  societies  in  the  non-agricultural  group.  In 
the  case  of  agricultural  societies  the  proportion  is  only  i  per  cent.  (174 
societies  out  of  14,538),  while  among  the  non-agricultural  societies  it  is 
exactly  20  per  cent.  (162  societies  out  of  806).  The  figures  given  are 
for  1914.  The  majo  ity  of  the  urban  (i)  non-credit  societies  (139  out  of 
162)  are  engaged  in  co-operative  purchase  or  purchase  and  sale,  whereaSj 
with  but  few  exceptions,  non-credit  agricultural  societies  have  been  formed 
for  production  and  sa^e,  or  for  insurance. 

Under  the  head  of  non-agricultural  credit  societies  are  included  credit 
societies  for  artisans  and  traders  in  towns,  industrial  societies  for  weavers 
and  other  workers  in  particular  industries,  and  societies  for  salary  earn- 
ers. The  societies  for  artisans  and  traders  are  in  some  cases  strongly 
established,  well-managed  institutions,  closely  resembling  the  People's 
Banks  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Europe ;  in  other  cases  they  are  associ- 
ations somewhat  loosely  organised  on  the  basis  of  unlimited  UabiHty, 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  petty  traders  who  neglect  the  work  of  man- 
agement, and  having  often  a  very  precarious  existence.  We  shall  deal 
presently  with  the  difficulties  which  have  been  encountered  in  the  consti- 
tution and  management  of  different  types  of  urban  societies. 

Of  the  industrial  societies,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  financing  parti- 
cular industries,  undoubtedly  the  most  important  are  the  weavers'  societies. 
Weavers  form  an  important  industrial  group  in  practically  every  part  of 
India,  and  with  the  development  of  the  factory  system  the  economic  situa- 
tion of  the  group  threatens  to  become  miserable  in  the  extreme.  Co-oper- 
ative credit  societies  alone  can  not  sa\  e  the  weaver?  from  the  fate  which 
long  ago  overtook  the  English  hand-weavers,  but  they  can  relieve  the 
workers  from  immediate  pressure,  and  especially  from  the  pressure  of  debt 
to  private  money-lenders.  The  formation  of  these  credit  societies,  too,  makes 
it  possible  for  Government  and  private  persons  interested  in  weaving  to 
establish  schools  of  instruction,  introduce  an  improved  type  of  loom  and 
superior  dyes  and,  in  general,  carry  out  a  constructive  policy  designed  to 
raise  the  handicraft  above  the  level  of  the  factory  industry  and  thus  free 
it  from  the  competition  of  machinery.  The  authorities  are  keenly  aHve  to 
the  importance  of  saving  skilled  independent  craftsmen  from  being  forced 
into  the  ranks  of  the  mill-hand  class,  —  a  class  which,  it  may  be  mention- 
ned,  is  already  in  a  sufficiently  depressed  condition.  Weavers'  societies  start 
by  making  small  advances  to  their  memben  for  necessary  trade  or  domestic 
purposes  and  by  undertaking  the  collective  purchase  of  yarn.  They  soon 
find  that  they  are  seriously  hampered  unless  they  possess  sufficient  funds  to 

(i)  We  use  the  term  "  urban  "  occasionally  for  "  non-agricultural "  in  spite  of  the  change 
in  the  nomenclature  of  the  official  returns.  "Non-agricultural,"  like  any  term  which  defines 
by  negation,  is  open  to  exception ;  but  "  non-agricultural,  uon  credit "  becomes  impossible. 
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enable  them  to  accept  finished  cloth  on  deposit  for  their  members  during 
the  slack  season  and  make  sufficient  advances  in  yam  or  cash  to  keep  the 
workers  employed.  The  last  step  consists  in  opening  a  regular  shop  for 
the  sale  of  members'  goods  to  the  pubUc. 

A  large  number  of  urban  credit  societies  have  been  founded  among 
workers  in  the  most  poorly  paid  occupations.  Thus  there  are  societies 
among  the  street-sweepers  in  various  towns,  as  well  as  among  mill-hands 
and  common  labourers.  These  societies  are  founded  with  objects  which 
are  largely  philanthropic,  and  it  is  an  essential  of  their  success  that  some  per- 
son of  superior  eddcation  and  recognised  influence  should  take  an  active 
intere-t  in  their  management,  and  should,  indeed,  be  entirely  responsible 
for  their  welfare.     They  are  social  rather  than  economic  institutions. 

Finally,  there  is  an  important  group  of  societies  formed  among  clerks 
and  other  salaried  employees  in  Government  or  municipal  ser\dce.  These 
are  formed,  for  the  most  part,  each  among  the  employees  of  a  single  Depart- 
ment, but  in  some  cases  membership  is  open  to  all  Government  employees 
stationed  in  a  particular  town  or  district.  In  the  same  group  we  may 
include  societies  formed  among  the  employees  of  some  of  the  railway 
companies  and  of  certain  important  private  firms. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  wide  difEerences  exist  between  the 
various  types  of  societies  included  in  the  group  of  non- agricultural  societies. 
Where  such  differences  exist,  averages  and  aggregates  for  the  whole  of 
India,  are  more  likely  to  mislead  than  to  inform,  and  it  will  ser\-e  our  purpose 
better  to  give  certain  figures  for  each  province  separately.  The  figures  in 
the  table  below  show  how  greatly  the  societies  differ  in  size  and  in  financial 
strength  from  province  to  province. 

Table  I.  — dumber  and  Constitution  of  Non- agricultural  Societies  1914. 


Na  of 
Societies 


c  Me    bers  Workiiig  Capital 


Madras 66 

Bombay 125 

Bengal 80 

Bihar  and  Orissa 41 

United  Provinces 185 

Punjab 34 

Bnima j.q 

Central  Provinces 88 

Assam 16 

Mysore 109 


Baroda 


Rs. 

21,694 

15,21,889 

26,525 

19,65,168 

14.352 

12,90,089 

12,377 

1,49,019 

5.755 

4.37.428 

3.263 

8,53.653 

3.414 

6,14.193 

1.778 

96,286 

1,672 

2,22,355 

18,209 

11,16,207 

655 

58.389 

13 


Total   .    .    .         806  109,694  83,24,676 
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Coorg  and  Ajmer  which  have  no  societies  classed  as  non-agricultural 
are  omitted  from  the  table.  It  will  be  seen  that  66  societies  in  Madras  have 
a  membership  of  21,694  and  a  working  capital  of  more  than  15  lakhs  of  rupees, 
while  185  societies  in  the  United  Provinces  have  a  membership  of  only 
5,755  and  a  total  capital  of  little  more  than  4  lakhs  of  rupees.  Certain  other 
data  relating  to  the  societies  show  equally  wide  divergences.  In  Madras, 
49  out  of  66  societies  (74  per  cent.)  are  limited  societies ;  in  the  United 
Provinces  only  17  out  of  185  (9  per  cent.)  are  limited.  In  Madras, 
Bombay  and  some  other  provinces  the  societies  lend  at  little  over  9  per  cent., 
while  in  Bengal  and  the  Punjab  the  rate  of  interest  charged  is  12^4.  and  in 
the  United  Provinces  and  Burma  it  is  15  per  cent. 


§  3.  Progress  of  the  societies  to  1914, 
and  present  financial  position. 


Absolute  figures  as  to  the  growth  of  any  particular  movement  usually 
convey  very  little  to  a  reader  unless  he  happens  to  be  familliar  with  a 
number  of  other  data.  This  remark  applies  with  considerable  force  to 
the  figures  we  present  below,  but  we  present  the  figures  which  are  avail- 
able and  then  furnish  such  guidance  as  we  can  in  the  matter  of  their 
interpretation.  So  much  premised,  we  may  give  in  a  table  the  chief  data 
as  to  the  growth  of  urban  or  non-agricultural  co-operation  during  the  ten 
years  following  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1904. 


Table  II.  —  Progress  of  A^ on-agricultural  Societies  to  1914. 


No.  of  Societies 

Working  Capital 

Total  Membership 

£ 

6 
37 

5,914 



89 

33,599 



149 

55,525 

133-939 

227 

66,544 

218,258 

321 

61,398 

244,906 

415 

69,399 

309,425 

495 

67,097 

357,286 

691 

76.378 

380,000 

806 

109,694 

554,978 
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It  will,  in  the  first  place,  add  something  to  our  understanding  of  the 
information  contained  in  the  table  if  we  know  the  figures  relating  to  the 
other  classes  of  societies,  namely,  agricultural  and  central.  In  1914,  there 
were  14,538  agricultural  societies  with  a  total  membership  of  599,822  and 
working  capital  amounting  to  £  2,693,445,  while  there  were  329  central 
societies  with  a  total  membership  of  34,710  and  an  aggregate  working 
capital  of  £1,935,812.  Briefly,  non-agricultural  societies  form  5  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  societies,  they  include  14  per  cent,  of  the  total  mem- 
bership, and  they  hold  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  working  capital  of  Indian 
co-operative  societies. 

It  would  be  misleading  to  attach  tmdue  importance  to  these  proportions, 
since  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  distinction  between  central  and  non-agricul- 
tural societies  is  quite  arbitrary,  societies  which  lend  more  than  half  their 
funds  to  other  societies  being  classed  as  central,  while  those  which  lend 
only  half  or  less  to  other  societies  are  classed  as  non-agricultural.  Thus,  a 
society  which  is  this  year  classed  as  non-agricultural  may,  by  increasing  the 
relative  importance  of  its  loans  to  other  societies,  pass  next  year  into  the  class 
of  central  societies.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  figures  given  above  relate  to 
non-agricultural  societies  of  all  kinds  and  not  to  credit  societies  alone.  In 
1914  the  group  of  806  societies  is  made  up  as  follows:  credit  644,  pur- 
chase and  purchase  and  sale  139,  production  i,  production  and  sale  11, 
other  forms  of  co-operation  11.  It  would  be  preferable  if  the  statistics 
for  credit  and  non-credit  societies  were  presented  separately  but  in  the 
summarised  statements  published  by  the  Government  of  India  they  are 
not  distiugtiished.  This  is  a  matter  of  no  great  importance  in  the 
case  of  agricultural  societies,  only  one  per  cent,  of  which  are  other 
than  credit  societies,  but  it  has  more  weight  in  the  case  of  non-agricultural 
societies,  20  per  cent,  of  which  are  other  than  credit  societies.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  existiag  societies  for  purchase  and  sale, 
production,  etc.,  work  almost  invariably  with  very  little  capital,  so 
that  the  total  of  their  transactions  for  any  year  is  comparatively  small. 
In  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements  and  Balaiice  Sheet  of  non-agricul- 
tural societies  shown  below  there  are  some  few  items  such  as  "Sale  of 
Goods  to  Members"  which  relate  to  non-credit  societies.  The  figures 
are  for  the  financial  year  ending  June  30,  191 4. 
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Table  III.  — ■  Non-agricultural  Societies:  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

1913-14. 


Receipts 

Disbursements 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Share  Paymaits 

13,95,212 

Share  Capital  Withdrawn  .    . 

2,46,146 

I<oans  and  Deposits  : 

Members'       Deposits    With- 

By   Members 

31,02,674 

drawn     

26,35,606 

By    Non-members  .... 

15,83,239 

I^oans  Repaid  to  : 

By    Other    Societies   .    .    . 

1,01,124 

Government 

9,528 

By    Government 

26,250 

Central  Societies 

4,64,163 

By    Central    Societies.    .    . 

7,36,078 

Other  Societies 

56,126 

Non-members 

9,17,484 

I^oans  Repaid  : 

By    Members 

56,45,269 

lyOans  to  Members : 

By  Central  Societies  .    .    . 

40,574 

On    Personal    Security  .    . 

60,65,535 

By    Other    Societies   .    .    . 

1,30,747 

On    Mortgage    Seoirity     . 

16,59,628 

Interest    Received 

5,80,950 

I/)ans  to  Central  Societies  . 

53,876 

Sale  of  Goods  to  Members    . 

17,21,955 

I/)ans  to  Other  Societies  .   . 

6,31,171 

Interest  Paid 

2,06,647     ^ 

Other    Income 

19,00,514 

Dividend  and  Bonus  Paid   . 

1,11,703     1 

Stock  Bought       

17,43,652     ; 

Establishment     and     Contin- 

gencies   

1,38,529 

Other  Items 

19,16,020 

Carried  to  Reserve     .... 

Total  Expenditure   .    .    . 

42,645     I 

Total  Income 

1,69,64,586 

1,68,98,459    ^ 

Opening  Balance   .    .    . 

4,82,823 

Closing  Balance    .... 
Grand  Total  .   .    . 

5,48,950    i 

Grand  Total  .    .    . 

1,74,47,409 

1,74,47,409  ' 

* 

'i 
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Table  IV.  —  Balance  Sheet  of  Non-agricultural  Societies,  June  30.  1914. 


T.iahilitifs 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Osh  in  Hand  and   at   Bank 
Value  of  Investments 
I<oans  due  by  Members 
Loans  due  by  Societies. 

Interest  due 

Value  of  Sto<±  in  Hand 
Other  Items 


Total 


5.75.287 
3,30,026 
64,07,830 
8,93.376 
1.86,755 
3.09.747 
1.85.437 


88,88,458 


Loans  and  Deposits  from  Non- 
members 16,03,029 

Loans     and     Deposits     from 

Other  Societies 7,52.091 

Loans  from   Government   .    .  71,990 

Deposits  of  Members  ....  21,65,857 

Share   Capital 31,16,905 

Interest  and  Dividend  due  .  1,65,196 

Cost  of  Management  due  .    .  11,890 

Other  Items 2,29,009 

Reserve  Fund 3,85,795 


Total 


Balance  (Profit) 


85,01,762 
3,86,696 


A  glaxice  at  the  above  Balance  Sheet  will  show  how  the  working  capital  of 
the  societies  is  made  up.  The  two  chief  items  are  Deposits  of  Members 
and  Share  Capital,  which  together  amount  to  Rs.  52,82,762.  Loans  and 
Deposits  from  Xon-members,  Other  Societies  and  Government  amount  to 
Rs.  24,27,110,  Reser\-e  Fund  (consisting  of  undistributed  profits)  amoimts 
to  Rs.  3,85,795,  and, lastly.  Other  Items  (unclassified)  amotmtto  Rs.  2,29,009. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  what  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  internal 
capital  —  Deposits  of  Members,  Share  Capital  and  Reser^-e  Fund  —  forms 
the  greater  part  of  the  working  capital,  being  in  fact  68  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Government  loans  are  quite  insignificant  in 
amount,  forming  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  working  capital. 


§  4.  Some  difficulties  of  managemek.t  axd  control. 


Many  defects  have  been  revealed  from  time  to  time  in  the 
constitution  and  management  of  non-agricultural  societies,  and  consid- 
erable diflBiculty  has  been  encountered  in  their  supervision  and  control. 
This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  Registrars,  devoting  most 
of  their  attention  to  agricultural  societies,  have  in  some  cases  sanctioned 
the  registration  of  societies  formed  on  quite  imsound  lines,  but  it  is  due 
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in  the  main  to  the  fact  that  non-agricultural  societies  are  exposed  to  many- 
risks  which  do  not  affect  agricultural  societies,  or  at  least  do  not  affect 
them  to  the  same  degree. 

An  agricultural  society,  in  the  first  place,  is  generally  smaller  and 
therefore  more  manageable,  while  the  members  known  personally  to  one 
another  usually  occupy  small  holdings  of  land  which  bind  them  to 
the  village.  Each  member  knows,  within  a  little,  the  financial  position 
of  every  other  member,  and  each  makes  it  his  business  to  see  that 
every  loan  is  used  by  the  borrower  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
granted.  Moreover,  in  village  societies,  liability  being  unlimited,  the  character 
of  each  applicant  for  membership  is  carefully  inquired  into,  so  that  a 
society  may  be  said  to  consist  of  men  who  by  their  neighbours  are  account- 
ed honest  and  diligent.  This  close  supervision,  both  over  the  employ- 
ment of  loans  and  over  the  admission  of  members,  forming  a  double 
security,  cannot  as  a  rule  be  exercised  in  non-agricultural  societies,  many 
of  which  are  composed  of  artisans,  petty  traders  and  people  of  the  profess- 
ional classes  all  of  whom  would  resent  any  attempt  at  controlling  their 
liberty  of  action. 

Again,  the  mangement  of  a  non-agricultural  society  is  more  likely 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  who  will  manipulate  the  business  in  their 
own  interests,  because  the  members  are  less  in  touch  with  one  another 
and  usually  have,  as  compared  with  the  small  cultivator,  many  other  thingi> 
which  engage  their  attention.  The  raiyat,  when  he  has  no  work  to  do  on 
his  small  fields  has  time  to  discuss  the  af  airs  of  his  co-operative  society, 
and,  as  the  range  of  topics  offered  by  a  small  village  is  a  narrow  one,  we 
may  assume  that  everything  connected  with  the  society  is  submitted  to 
a  good  deal  of  criticism. 

Each  kind  of  society  has  to  contend  with  particular  difficulties  of 
its  own,  and  each  is  liable  to  show  certain  defects.  Societies  of  the  type  of 
the  People's  Banks  tend  generally  to  drift  away  from  co-operative  prin- 
ciples and  become  capitalistic.  This  is  a  natural  movement  over  which 
there  is  no  need  to  grow  pessimistic.  A  society  which  issues  shares  for  an 
important  amount,  is  based  on  limited  liability,  and  carries  on  a  general 
banking  business  both  with  its  own  shareholders  and  with  the  public, 
already  resembles  very  closely  the  ordinary  joint  stock  bank,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  bound  indefinitely  to  continue  working  on  so- 
called  co-operative  lines  if  the  shareholders  should  ever  become  convinced 
that  it  would  be  a  wise  step  to  place  the  society  frankly  upon  a  capitalistic 
basis.  However,  this  is  ja  view  of  the  situation  which  naturally  does  not 
commend  itself  to  a  Registrar  of  Co-operative  Societies  and,  in  fact,  more 
than  one  Registrar  in  his  report  mentions  with  regret  that  prosperous  town 
banks  are  apt  to  lose  their  co-operative  character. 

Clerks'  societies  seem  to  have  met  with  only  a  small  measure  of 
success.  The  working  of  such  societies  was  discussed  at  some  length  at  the 
Sixth  Conference  of  Registrars  of  Co-operative  Credit  Societies,  held  at 
Simla  in  1912,  and  the  evidence  brought  forward  pointed  to  fairly  wide- 
spread failure.     The  Registrar  of   the  United  Provinces  said ;  —  "  We 
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have  not  been  fortunate  with  societies  for  clerks  in  the  United  Provinces. 
They  are  usually  on  a  limited  liability  basis  and  defaults  are  very  common.  " 
In  Behar  and  Orissa  there  was  only  one  society  which  could  be  described 
as  "  very  successful,  "  out  of  six  societies  in  operation.  In  the  Punjab 
there  was  only  one  large  society,  at  Simla,  and  it  had  not  been  successful. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  case  of  clerks'  societies  is  the  circiun- 
stance  that  members  are  often  transferred  to  other  districts,  and  in  those 
cases  it  is  very  difficvdt  to  collect  any  loans  that  may  be  due.  In  the 
case  of  the  Simla  society,  for  instance,  it  was  stated  at  the  Conference 
that  there  were  90  loans  outstanding  and  70  defaulters  scattered  all 
over  the  country.  It  would  be  possible  in  the  case  of  Government  clerks 
for  the  district  Collector  or  some  other  official  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  members  of  credit  societies  who  were  in  default,  but  there  are  grave 
objections  to  such  a  course.  Where  the  superior  officials  take  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  affairs  of  a  clerks'  society,  things  often  go  smoothly  enough ;  but 
these  officials  are  quite  likely  to  be  transferred  after  a  time  and  their  success- 
ors may  not  have  the  same  interest  in  co-operation.  In  that  case  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  management  of  the  society  will  deteriorate.  Clerks 
\\  hen  they  join  a  credit  society  are  often  hea\Tly  indebted  to  private  money- 
lenders, but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  to  disclose  their  true  position, 
and  the  management  committee,  not  wishing  to  be  considered  inquisi- 
torial, do  not  make  sufficient  enquiry  when  admitting  members  or  passing 
upon  loans. 

Artisans'  societies,  of  which  the  numerous  weavers'  societies  are  typical, 
often  find  it  difficult  to  get  together  even  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
capital  which  they  require.  Their  members  are  nearly  always  poor  men 
with  little  or  no  immovable  property,  and  with  only  the  simplest  of  appliance 
for  carrying  on  their  industry,  their  real  capital  consisting  in  their  skill. 
By  comparison,  therefore,  with  the  security  which  they  have  to  offer,  the 
sums  which  the  workers  require  for  the  purchase  of  materials  seem  large, 
and  unless  a  Government  loan  is  available,  lack  of  funds  is  likely  to  hamper 
the  work.  Again,  it  has  been  noted  in  some  cases  that  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  exclude  the  poorest  members  of  the  trade,  that  is  to  say  the 
men  who  would  benefit  most  by  the  society. 

In  artisans'  societies  the  pooling  of  the  members'  credit,  which  is  a 
comparatively  simple  step,  may  be  accomplished  without  the  society  getting 
much  further.  The  next  step  in  development,  consisting  in  the  organi- 
sation of  collective  purchase  and  sale,  is  a  more  difficult  one,  as  the  society 
before  taking  it  must  be  in  a  position  to  meet  not  only  the  competi- 
tion of  the  dealers,  but  also  the  seasonal  fluctuations  of  the  trade  itself.  It 
must  be  in  a  position  to  keep  its  members  working  during  the  slack  season 
by  making  advances  to  them,  to  be  repaid  in  the  busy  season.  Then,  too, 
the  purchase  of  suitable  materials  calls  for  some  expert  knowledge  and 
considerable  business  ability,  and  outside  the  ranks  of  the  ordinary*  dealers 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  find  men  who  possess  both.  It  is  indispensable 
that  collective  purchase  and  sale,  if  it  be  undertaken,  should  be  well  done, 
otherwise  the  society  will  simply  drift  into  difficulties  and  finally  dissolve, 
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leaving  its  own  members  discouraged  and  the  co-operative  movement 
discredited.  It  is  precisely  here  that  ot  ^  Departments  of  Government 
can  lend  assistance  by  making  the  services  oi  '  eir  experts  easily  available. 
Assuming  that  it  is  desirable  to  save  native  industries  and  handicrafts 
from  extinction  (and  upon  this  point  there  is  general  agreement)  it  must  be 
recognised  that  they  cannot  be  saved  merely  by  forming  credit  societies 
among  the  workers,  and  much  less  by  doles  of  money  from  Government. 
The  credit  societies  form,  as  it  were,  a  foundation,  a  starting  point,  for  all 
the  efforts,  official  or  unofficial,  which  are  directed  towards  preserving  the 
native  crafts.  Credit  societies  may  with  advantage  be  assisted  in  certain 
circumstances  by  advances  of  capital  from  Government,  but  such  advances 
need  only  be  temporary.  If  Government  will  make  it  its  care  to  promote 
and  direct  an  industry  such  as  weaving  upon  its  technical  side,  the 
credit  societies  will  soon  be  able  to  attract  what  capital  they  need  from 
co-operative  or  other  banks,  and  Government  loans  will  no  longer  be  needed, 
But  no  private  individual  or  association  can  undertake  the  broad  schemes 
of  instruction  which  alone  will  in  time  raise  the  native  handicrafts  above 
the  level  of  machine  competition. 
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INDUSTRIAL    CO-OPERATION     IN    1914. 


From  the  September  issue  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette, 
published  by  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  we  reproduce 
the  following  particulars  relating  to  industrial  co-operative  societies  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  They  are  compiled  from  returns  made  direct  to  the 
Department,  supplemented  by  information  supplied  by  the  Co-operative 
Union  and  by  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies. 

At  the  end  of  1914  there  were  at  work  in  the  United  Kingdom  1,524 
industrial  co-operative  distributive  and  productive  societies,  \vith  an  aggreg- 
ate membership  of  3,096,314,  a  total  share,  loan,  and  reser^-e  capital  of 
£64,803,071,  a  total  trade  (distributive  and  productive)  of  £164,587,520  (i), 
and  a  total  profit  before  deduction  of  interest  on  share  capital,  of 
£15,140,960.  This  is  an  increase  over  1913  of  3  societies,  of  176, 966  in  mem- 
bership, £3,977,286  in  capital,  £10,874,550  in  trade,  and  £933,406  in 
profit. 

The  total  number  of  persons  directly  employed  by  the  societies  was 
144,974,  (i)    and    the    total    amount    of    wages   paid    during   the    year 

£8,843,424(1). 

While  some  of  the  societies  are  engaged  only  in  distribution,  and  some 

Ionly  in  production,  others  are  engaged  in  both  distributive  and  produc- 
tive operations.  In  the  following  statistics,  however,  distribution  and  pro- 
duction are  dealt  wdth  separately. 


§   I.    CO-OPERATR-E    DISTRIBUTION. 

At  the  end  of  1914,  1,385  retail  and  2  wholesale  industrial  societies 
were  engaged  in  distribution.  These  societies  had  an  aggregate  membership 


(i)  The  figures  are  exclusive  of  the  number  and  wages  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture 
by  Industrial  Distributive  Societies,  and  of  the  sales  and  transfers  of  agricxUtural  produce  of 
the  societies. 
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of  3,055,828  a  total  share,  loan,  and  reserve  capital  of  £58,305,412  (i), 
sales  amounting  to  £132,316,095,  and  a  profit  on  distribution  before  de- 
ducting interest  on  share  capital  of  £  14,542,623  (i)  while  the  total  number 
of  persons  directly  employed  in  distribution  by  these  societies  was  82,841 
and  the  total  wages  paid  £5,103,951. 

In  the  following  Table  are  shown  separately  for  the  retail  and  for  the 
wholesale  industrial  societies  the  sales  for  1914  together  with  those  for  the 
preceding  year  and  (in  order  to  show  the  growth  in  10  years)  for  1904. 

Tabi<E  I.  — ■  Sales  of  Retail  and  Wholesale  Industrial  Societies. 


Retail  Societies :  Number 

"  "  Sales 

Wholesale  Societies:    Sales    of    the    English 
Society 

"                "             Sales  of    the  Scottish 
Society 


1914 


1,385  1,382 

£87,979,8981     £83,607,043 


£34,910,813 
£9,425.384 


£31,371.976 
£8,964,034 


1.454 
£59,311,885 

£19,809,196 

£6,801,272 


Of  the  total  profit  of  £14,543,623  (i),  a  sum  of  £13,501,784,  was 
made  by  the  retail  societies  and  £1,041,839  by  the  wholesale  societies. 
In  the  case  of  the  retail  societies  the  greater  part  of  the  profit  was  distri- 
buted to  the  members  as  a  dividend  on  purchases,  at  an  average  rate  of 
2s.  4  14  d.  in  the  £1  in  England  and  Wales,  3s.  2d.  in  Scotland,  and  is, 
2  ^d.  in  Ireland,  the  average  for  the  United  Kingdom  being  2s.  5  '/4d. 
Non-members  usually  receive  dividends  at  one-half  these  rates. 

The  English  and  the  Scottish  wholesale  societies  paid  to  members  a 
dividend  on  purchases  of  5d.  and  8^d.  in  the  £1  respectively. 

In  addition  to  the  above  societies  there  were  also  at  work  in  1914 
two  societies,  one  a  co-operative  cab  society  in  England  with  22  members, 
a  capital  of  £829,  a  trade  of  £5,511,  and  profit  of  £478  ;  and  the  other 
a  co-operative  motor  society  in  Ireland  with  a  membership  of  17,  a  capital 
of  £938,  trade  amounting  to  £970,  and  a  profit  of  £50. 

Profit  Sharing  with  Employees.  —  Of  the  total  1,385  retail  societies, 
173  employing  14,761  persons,  and  paying  wages  amounting  to  £870,039 
in  their  distributive  departments,    allotted  a  total  of  £39,^150  out  of  the 


(i)  The  figures  include  the  capital  used  in  the  productive  departments  of  retail  societies 
and  the  profit  upon  the  productions  of  these  societies,  the  amount?  not  being  available  separ- 
ately. The  capital  used  in  the  productive  departments  of  the  wholesale  societies,  £4.o37,445> 
and  the  profit,  £316,582,  are  not  included. 
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profits  to  their  employees  as  a  bonus  on  wages,  this  being  equal  to  4.5  per 
cent,  upon  the  wages  paid. 

The  Scottish  Wholesale  Society,  with  2,743  distributive  employees,  and 
paying  wages  amounting  to  £177,501,  allotted  £6,300  as  a  bonus  on  wages, 
this  being  equal  to  3.5  per  cent. 


§  2.  Cooperative  Production. 


In  1914  there  were  1,137  industrial  co-operative  societies  of  various 
types  engaged  in  production,  consisting  of  1,000  retail  and  two  wholesale 
distributive  societies  having  productive  departments,  and  of  135  associa- 
tions for  production  only,  consisting  of  5  cornmilling  societies,  38  bread- 
making  and  other  consumers'  societies,  and  92  associations  of  workers. 
The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  production  by  these  societies 
was  62,095,  the  amount  of  wages  paid  during  the  year  being  £3,738,570, 
and  the  value  of  productions  £32,264,944.  Of  the  62,095  persons  employed 
in  production,  53.4  per  cent,  were  men,  29.3  per  cent,  women,  and  17.3 
per  cent,  were  young  persons  under  18  years  of  age. 

In  the  following  Table  the  sales  of  each  group  of  societies,  together 
with  the  totals  for  all  the  societies,  are  shown  for  each  of  the  years  1914, 
1913  and   1904 : 

Table  II.  —  Sales  and  Transfers  of  Productions. 


1Q13 


Associations  of  Consumers : 

Productive     Departments   \  Retail  .    .    . 
of  Distributive  Societies  j  Wholesale. 

Productive  Societies:  Corn -milling.   .    .    . 

"                "           Baking    and    Other 
Consumers'  Societies 

Associations  of  Workers 

Grand  Total  of  all  Societies 


£ 

! 

£ 

£ 

15,551,185 

14,550,246 

5,958,099 

12,608,101 

11,211,882 

5,515-611 

1,035,044     i 

1,003,579 

1,345,207 

1,291,950 

1,270,579 

674,461 

1,778,664 

( 

1.732,337  ' 

1 

1,109,318 

32,264,944 

29,768,623 

14,602,246 

The  total  value  of  productions  has  increased  in  ten  years  b}-  nearly 
121  per  cent.,  the  greatest  increase  (161  per  cent.)  being  shown  by  the  pro- 
ductive departments  of  the  retail  societies.  The  productive  departments 
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of  the  wholesale  societies  show  an  increase  of  128.6  per  cent.,  the  baking 
and  other  consumers'  societies  an  increase  of  91.6  per  cent.,  and  the  asso- 
ciations of  workers  60.3  per  cent.  Cornmilling  societies  alone  show  a  de- 
crease (23.1  per  cent.)  this  being  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  in  1906  two 
of  the  mills  at  work  in  1904  were  absorbed  by  the  English  Wholesale 
Society. 

The  following  Table  analyses  by  groups  of  industries  the  number  of 
persons  employed,  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  and  the  amount  of  sales  and 
transfers  of  productions  in  1914. 


Table   III.  —  Co-operative   Production:  Persons  Employed,  Wages  Paid, 
Sales  and  Transfers  of  Productions  in  1914. 


Associations  of  Consumers 

Associations  of  Workers 

Groups  of  Industries 

No.  of 
Employees 

Wages 
paid 

during 
1914 

Sales  and 

Transfers 

of 

Productions 

No.  of 
Employees 

Wages 
paid 

during 
1914 

Sales  and 

Transfers 

of 

Productions 

Food  and  Tobacco  .   . 

Clothing 

Soap,      Candles      and 
Starch    

TextUes 

Building,      Quarrying 
and  Woodworking   . 

Printing 

Metal,  Engineering  and 
Shipbuilding     .    .    . 

Other  Industries  .   .    . 

15.530 
24,165 

1.485 
2,176 

5,414 
2,134 

717 
2,302 

£ 

1,108,001 
1,256,624 

83,866 
102,072 

473,000 
125,651 

48,339 
96,150 

£ 

23,055,040 
3,625,553 

1,194,668 
581,081 

1,204,097 
375,242 

194,251 
256,348 

169 
4,191 

1.848 

315 
1,071 

446 
132 

£ 

12,692 
209,882 

97,347 

23,964 

74,125 

20,996 
5,861 

£ 

96,452 
888,150 

488,609 

54.836 
189,622 

46,075 
14,920 

Totals  1914   .    • 
Totals  1913   •    • 

53,923 
51.304 

3,293,703 
3,074.924 

30,486,280 
28,036,286 

8,172 
8,205 

444,867 
442,361 

1,778,664 
1.732,337 

A  total  profit  of  £596,809  was  made  upon  industrial  production  by  so-' 
cieties  other  than  retail  societies,  the  profits  of  the  productive  departments 
of  the  latter  being  merged  in  their  general  profit,  and  therefore  not  separ- 
ately ascertainable. 

Of  this  total  £316,582  was  made  by  the  wholesale  societies,  £34,170  by 
the  cornmilling  societies,  £144,500  by  breadmaking  and  other  consumers' 
societies  and  £101,557  by  the  associations  of  workers. 

Profit  sharing  with  Employees.  —Of  the  1,137  societies  engaged  in  in- 
dustrial production,  141,  employing  i7,343  persons  in  production,  with 
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wages  amounting  to  £997,275  allotted  a  sum  of  £49,322  to  these  employees 
as  a  bonus  on  wages,  this  being  equal  to  about  5  per  cent.  Of  the  total 
amount,  £9,882  was  allotted  by  retail  distributive  societies,  £12,205  by  the 
Scottish  Wholesale  Societj'  (which  has  since  abolished  its  system  of  profit- 
sharing),  £9,088  by  five  consumers'  productive  societies,  and  £18,147  by 
37  associations  of  workers. 

Associations  of  Workers  :  Share  of  Employees  in  the  Member  ship,  Cap- 
ital and  Management.  —  Seventy-eight  of  the  associations  of  workers  for 
production,  with  sales  amounting  to  £1,717,869,  or  96.6per  cent,  of  the  total 
sales  of  the  92  associations  at  work  in  1914,  made  returns  showing  the  ex- 
tent to  which  their  employees  and  others  shared  in  the  membership,  cap- 
ital and  management  of  the  associations. 

The  returns  show  that  the  total  membership  of  the  78  associations 
was  22,112  of  whom  4,679,  or  21.2  per  cent,  consisted  of  employees, 
£13,536  or  61.2  per  cent,  of  other  indi\'iduals,  and  3,897,  or  17.6  per  cent., 
of  other  societies.  Of  7,665  persons  employed  by  the  associations  4,679, 
or  61  per  cent.,  were  members  of  the  associations  emplojnng  them. 

Of  the  £744,963  share  and  loan  capital,  £109,381,  or  14.7  per  cent.,  be- 
longed to  emplo3-ees;  £264,548,  or  35  Yo  per  cent.,  to  other  indi\'iduals,  and 
£310,680,  or  41.7  per  cent.,  to  other  societies.  The  remaining  £60,354,  o^ 
8.1  per  cent...  consisted  of  loans  from  non -members,  including  bank  over- 
drafts. 

The  total  number  of  directors  or  committeemen  of  the  associations 
was  708,  of  whom  272,  or  38.4  per  cent.,  were  employees  of  the  associa- 
tions;  288,  or  40.7  per  cent.,  were  other  individual  members;  and  148, 
or  20.9  per  cent.,  were  representatives  of  other  (shareholding)  societies. 


MISCEIylvANEOUS  INFORMATION  RELATING 
TO  AGRlCUIvTURAIv  CO-OPERATION  AND  ASSOCIATION. 


CANADA. 


Egg  sei.i,ing  associations  in  prince  edward  isi^and.  —  The  first 
local  association  or  circle  for  the  producton  and  sale  of  eggs  was  formed  at 
Brooklyn  in  March,  191 3.  The  previous  year  an  investigation  into  the  pros- 
pects of  the  egg  and  poultry  industry  in  the  Province  had  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Brown,  Chief  of  the  Poultry  Division,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Ottawa,  and  as  a  result  of  this  investigator's  report  the  Department 
appointed  an  expert  in  poultry  breeding  to  reside  in  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  give  instruction  in  the  methods  of  producing  and  marketing  eggs  and 
poultry.  The  resident  expert,  following  modern  approved  methods,  soon 
began  the  work  of  organising  local  co-operative  associations,  thirteen  of  i 
which  had  been  established  by  the  end  of  1913.  The  success  of  the  egg 
"  circles,  "  as  they  are  called  in  the  Province,  has  been  most  encouraging. 
During  1913  the  sales  of  the  thirteen  circles  amounted  to  $14,190,  and 
during  1914  the  number  of  circles  increased  to  sixty-two  and  the  total 
sales  for  the  whole  of  1914  and  the  first  two  months  of  1913  amounted 
to  $230,000.  It  soon  became  evident  that  a  central  selling  and  controlling 
agency  was  needed,  and  early  ini9i4,  the  "  Prince  Edward  Island  Co-oper- 
ative Egg  and  Poultry  Association  "  was  established  by  a  special  act  of  the 
Provincial  Legislature.  The  objects  of  the  Association  are  declared  to  be, 
{a)  the  encouragement  of  the  production  and  marketing  of  eggs  and  poultry, 
and  all  matters  connected  therewith,  {b)  the  supervision  and  encouragement 
of  such  commercial  enterprises  as  may  be  deemed,  by  the  Association,  likely 
to  facilitate  the  more  profitable  production  and  disposal  of  the  produce  of 
the  circles,  (c)  the  encouragement  of  the  purchase,  breeding  and  distribu- 
tion of  improved  strains  of  highly  productive  stock.  The  Association  has 
already  opened  egg  "  candling  "  and  grading  stations  at  Charlottetown, 
Summerside,  Montague,  Kensington  and  York.  These  stations  eliminate 
unnecessary  handling  and  waste  and  ensure  that  each  producer  is  paid  for 
his  produce  on  the  basis  of  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  Buyers  are  attracted 
to  the  Province  by  the  fact  that  they  can  secure  large  and  regular  supplies 
of  eggs  of  uniform  quality  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  a  sound  and 
profitable  industry  will  soon  be  built  up. 
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SPAIN. 


Credit  for  agricultural  syndicates.  —  In  Spain  the  question  of 
credit  for  co-operative  unions  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
agricultural  social  sphere,  on  accoimt  of  the  development  assumed  by 
these  associations.  As  there  is  as  yet  no  general  organization  of  rural 
credit  and  the  Positos  (i)  are  still  in  course  of  transformation,  the  co- 
operative associations  have  not  now  any  source  available  whence  to  obtain 
the  credit  their  members  require,  except  the  private  or  official  banking 
houses.  In  this  position,  especially  as  the  above  houses  (above  all  the 
private  ones)  have  considerably  reduced  their  business  on  account  of  the 
abnormal  situation  created  by  events  of  international  character,  the  credit 
syndicates  have  experienced  serious  difficulties  in  discounting  their  bills 
or  opening  new  current  accounts,  so  that  the  needs  of  their  members  in 
respect  to  working  capital  have  naturally  increased  instead  of  diminishing. 

We  have  already  had  an  opportunity  of  explaining  to  our  readers  (2) 
that  in  Spain  the  official  establishments  bound  by  their  rules  to  give  credit 
to  the  co-operative  societies  are  the  Mortgage  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  Spain. 
We  also  at  the  same  time  showed  that  the  first  of  these  establishments,  al- 
though quite  specially-  founded  to  assist  agriculture,  limits  its  action  almost 
entirely  to  urban  districts,  and  that  the  second  has  not  j^et  lent  the  agricul- 
tural social  institutions  all  the  support  it  should  as  a  State  Bank. 

On  these  grounds,  the  Spanish  Government,  being  in  addition  alarmed 
at  the  serious  difficulties  encountered  by  agriculture  at  the  present  moment, 
has  lately  issued  a  Royal  Order  to  the  Bank  of  Spain,  urging  it : 

(i)  without  delay  to  enter  on  its  credit  Hsts,  after  first  examining  their 
rules  and  all  precedents  enabling  it  to  proceed  to  their  proper  clasification, 
all  syndicates  benefiting  as  such  under  the  law  of  January  28th.,  1906  (3) ; 

(2)  to  communicate  to  the  Department  of  Finance  the  rules  it  shall  lay 
down  for  the  grant  of  credit  to  agricvdtural  syndicates  and  the  benefits  it 
shall  grant  those  syndicates  that  act  as  intermediaries  in  this  business, 
in  conformity  with  article  78  of  its  regulations,  as  coming  under  the  3'^. 
head  (4),  as  well  as  the  number  of  syndicates  classified,  for  the  purpose 
indicated,  in  each  province  and  the  amount  of  credit  it  is  ready  to  grant 
them. 


(i)  See  article,  "  The  Work  of  'ke  Agricultural  Credit  fnsiitutes  in  Spain  ",  in  the  number 
of  this  Bulletin  for  June,  19 14. 

(2)  See  article,  "  Co-aperuiion  in  Spanish  Agriculture  ",  in  the  numbers  of  this  Bulletin 
for  March  and  May,  1915. 

(3)  See  above  article. 

(4)  Article  7S  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Bank  lays  it  clown  that :  "  with  the  consf-nt  of  the 
Board  of  Management,  the  Bank  may  grant  a  commission  to  SNmdicates,  imions  or  associ- 
ations of  commercial,  industrial  or  agricultiu-al  character  that  guarantee  payment  of  the  bills 
their  members  get  discounted.  " 
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The  Bank  of  Spain  immediately  replied  to  this  Royal  Order,  in  an  Of- 
ficial Note,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  Bank  will  in  every  way  endeavour 
to  meet  the  desires  of  the  Government  and  of  the  rural  population  and  that 
it  desires  to  enter  on  its  credit  lists  all  legally  authorized  syndicates.  It  further 
invites  these  associations  themselves  to  ask  for  credit  to  be  opened  to  them, 
so  that  it  may  be  able  to  examine  their  rules  and  the  other  preliminaries 
necessary  for  their  proper  classification. 

The  note  adds  that  the  Bank  adheres  to  the  principle  expressed  in 
the  Royal  Order  in  question,  consideiing  the  syndicates  as  intermediaries 
guaranteeing  the  operations  and  in  this  sense  will  accept  the  bills  these  as- 
sociations present  on  their  members'  account.  Further  to  encourage  such 
operations,  the  Bank  will  grant  the  syndicates  as  intermediaries  12.5  %  of 
the  profits  it  realises  on  these  operations. 

The  Bank  finally  announces  that  it  will  send  a  circular  to  all  its  branches 
to  facilitate  transfers  and  simplify  procedure  and  order  them  to  enter  on 
their  credit  lists  not  only  the  syndicates,  but  also  their  members,  classi- 
fying them  according  to  their  merits  and  in  this  matter  showing  the 
greatest  good  will. 

(Suinraariscd  from  Espnna  Economica  y  financiera,  Madrid). 


ITALY. 


I.  — The  FOUNDATION  OF  A  NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  LABOUR  COMMITTEE. 

—  On  August  25th.  last,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Lega  Nazionale  delle  Coope- 
rative (National  lycague  of  Co-operative  Societies),  a  National  Labour  Com- 
mittee was  formed  at  Milan.  This  Committtee,  founded  on  mutual  prin- 
ciples, proposes  to  put  the  labour  co-operative  societies  in  a  position  to 
participate  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  in  undertaking  and  carrying  out 
public  contracts,  taking  the  place  of  private  contractors  and  thus  en- 
abling the  working  class  to  share  immediately  in  the  profits  of  the  work. 
All  co-operative  societies  for  production,  labour  and  distribution  may  be 
members  of  the  new  organization,  which  will  obtain  the  funds  for  its  work  by 
the  issue  of  shares  of  100  frs.  each  to  members  and  from  the  contributions 
of  the  larger  banking  institutes.  The  aim  of  the  Committee  is  defined 
as  follows  in  article  2  of  the  Rules:  "  To  contribute  as  far  as  may  be  to 
the  production  and  supply  of  articles  and  the  execution  of  work  that  the 
present  exceptional  moment  requires.  The  Society  will  furnish  the  supplies 
and  execute  the  works  itself  directly  by  means  of  its  own  laboratories  or 
establishments  or  with  the  help  of  co-operative  associations  or  groups  of 
labourers,  local  committees,  institutions  etc.  The  Society  will  arrange  for 
the  regular  distribution  of  labour,  so  as  to  assist  the  regions  most  affected 
by  the  crisis  and  by  unemployment,  with  the  special  intention  of  assigning 
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to  the  labourers  the  entire  profits  from  the  work,  saving  them  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  oppressions  and  from  the  speculation  of  the  middlemen, 
as  will  be  also  to  the  interest  of  the  public  administrations.  "  The  prin- 
ciples guiding  the  distribution  of  eventual  profits  are  laid  down  as  follows 
in  art.  27  of  the  Rules.  "  The  net  profits,  after  deduction  of  not  less 
than  20  %  to  be  placed  to  the  reserve  fund  and  an  amount  sufficient  to 
give  not  less  than  5  %  interest  on  the  paid  up  capital,  will  be  distributed 
as  follows :  20  %  to  the  fund  for  co-operative  education ;  80  %  to  works 
of  assistance  and  thrift  for  the  benefit  of  the  labour  organizations.  " 

(SvanmansedhoTn  Coofyeraziom  lialiana,  organ  of  the  National  league  of  Co-operative 
Societies.  Milan,  no.  1,159,  October  ist.,  1915). 


2.  — Agriculturai,  assocl\tions  in  ITALY.  — From  a  publication  of  the 
General  Management  of  Agriculture  (i),  it  appears  that  in  Italy  there  were 
on  the  1st.  of  January,  1914,  altogether  1,886  agricultural  associations,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Piedmont,  337,  Venetia,  282,  EmiHa,  233,  Lombardy 
229,  Sicily, 176,  Apulia,  113,  Umbria,  and  Latimn,  107,  Tuscany,  90,  Cam- 
pania, 87,  Liguria,  70,  Marche,  56,  Abruzzi  andMoUse,  38,  BasiLicata  and 
Calabria,  36,  Sardinia,  32. 

These  associations  were  divided  as  follows,  according  to  their 
character:  ^ricultural  consorzi  and  syndicates  428,  dairies  232,  various 
co-operative  purchase  societies  188,  antiphylloxera  consortitmis  165, 
agricultural  comizi  152,  viticultural  and  ^-ine  making  societies  142, 
agricultural  unions  131,  mutual  livestock  insurance  societies  94,  agricultural 
societies  of  indefinite  character  77,  agricultural  clubs  69,  societies  for 
production  and  labour  40,  mixed  ^ricultural  societies  34,  horticultural 
and  kindred  societies  28,  national  and  regional  associations  27,  societies 
for  collective  sale  of  agricultural  produce  14,  sericicultural  societies  12, 
de  facto  agricultural  associations  10,  olive  growing  and  oil  making  societies 
9,  livestock  improvement  associations,  9,  mutual  hail  insurance  societies  9, 
9,  academies  and  kindred  bodies  8,  agricultural  machine  societies  5,  societies 
for  the  production  of  manure  3. 

The  largest  class  of  these  associations  is  therefore  that  of  the  agricul- 
tural consortiums,  which  are  indeed  among  the  most  encouraging  mani- 
festations of  agricultural  activity  in  all  the  regions. 


3.  — A   CO-OPERATIVE  NATIONAL   RABBIT   IMPROV'EMENT  SOCIETY.  —  On 

the  initiative  of  the  SocielA  Agricola  Nazionak,  there  has  been  formed  in  Rome 
a  co-operatve  society  for  the  "  improvement  of  rabbits,  the  encouragement 
of  the  use  of  their  meat  as  food,  and  the  production  of  rabbit  skin  and  rabbit 

(i)  See  Sotizic  intvrno  alle  associasioni  azrjrie  e^i^tsnti  in  Italia  al  r'  ^ennaio  191  j.  Dci-^art- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Indu?tr>-  and  Commerce.  General  Management  of  Aiiriculture.  Rome,  1915. 
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fur  for  industrial  purposes.  "  It  has  taken  the  form  of  a  co-operative  society 
limited  by  shares,  the  value  of  the  shares  being  20  frs.  each.  In  accordance 
with  its  rules,  the  Society  proposes  to  supply  its  members  with  pairs  of 
rabbits  for  breeding,  and  hutches,  as  well  as  to  equip  large  warrens  for  in- 
dustrial purposes,  and  organize  the  retail  sale  of  the  meat  in  the  principal 
cities.  The  rules  likewise  authorize  the  society  to  accept  donations  even 
from  non-members,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  hutches  and  rabbits  for 
breeding  to  be  distributed  gratis. 

The  society  intends  to  work  in  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  appoint  corre- 
spondents in  the  chief  provincial  towns,  to  direct  the  movement  in  each 
district  and  in  particular  to  facilitate  the  work  of  small  rabbit  farms. 

(Summarised  from  a  communication  issued  by  the  Sodetj'). 


Part  II:  Insurance  and  Thrift 


DENMARK. 


THE  DANISH  PEASANT  AKD  SOCIAL  INSURANCE. 


The  twelfth  session  of  the  Permanent  International  Social  Insurance 
Committee  held  in  1914,  on  the  agenda  for  which  the  Committee  had  placed 
the  subjects  of  social  insurance  charges  and  the  possible  extension  of 
social  insurance  to  independent  individuals,  gave  Prof.  H.  Westergaard 
and  Miss  Black,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  Cordt  Trap,  Head  of  the  Stat- 
istical Bureau  of  the  town  of  Copenhagen,  on  the  other,  an  opportunity  of 
publishing  the  results  of  social  insurance  in  Denmark  in  the  most  careful  and 
suggestive  manner.  Availing  ourselves  of  their  reports,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  show  here  what  social  insurance  has  done  for  the  Danish  peasant. 


§  I.  Old  age  pensions. 

The  first  Danish  law  on  social  insurance  was  that  of  April  9th.,  1891, 
on  old  age  pensions,  amended  by  the  laws  of  May  23rd.,  1902  and  March 
13th.,  1908.  The  costs  in  connection  with  these  pensions  are  paid  half 
by  the  State  and  half  by  the  communes.  In  this  case  all  the  assistance 
comes  from  the  public  administrations,  the  party  interested  does  not 
himself  contribute. 

Every  individual  who  has  completed  sixty  years  has  a  right  to  a 
pension,  if  he  is  unable  by  his  work  to  support  himself  or  those  dependent 
on  him,  and  satisfies  the  conditions  of  the  law,  including  that  of  not  having 
received  any  public  assistance  in  the  five  years  preceding  his  application. 
The  law  therefore  makes  provision  for  indigence,  but  makes  no  distinction 
in  respect  to  the  social  class.     The  assistance  given  must  suflBice  in  any 
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case  for  the  maintenance  of  the  person  assisted  and  his  family  and  for 
medical  treatment  and  care  in  case  of  illness.  It  is  left  to  the  Municipal 
Council,  to  fix  the  amount  of  assistance  and,  in  case  of  appeal,  to  the 
superior  administrative  authorities  and  in  the  last  resort  to  to  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior.  It  has  been  said,  with  some  reason,  that  the  law  was  only 
a  frame  to  be  filled  in  by  the  Municipal  Councils. 

It  is  quite  natural  to  suppose  that  the  amount  granted  will  depend, 
as  is  the  case  in  practice,  above  all  in  rural  communes,  on  the  economic 
situation  of  the  applicant  and  will  be  less  if  he  has  any  income  of  his 
own.  It  was  taken  into  consideration  that  there  was  a  danger  that  other 
persons  might  lose  all  desire  to  give  assistance,  and  the  poor  all  interest 
in  helping  themselves,  and  a  remedy,  at  least  partial,  was  attempted. 
Thus  the  1908  law  decided  that  in  determining  the  amount  of  assistance 
no  account  should  be  taken  of  any  income  not  exceeding  100  crs.  per  ann., 
whether  due  to  private  charity,  or  annuities,  legacies,  pensions  etc.  In 
addition,  the  Department  does  not  make  it  an  absolute  condition  that  the 
applicant  shall  be  completely  without  rn.eans,  but  admits  the  possession 
by  him  of  a  certain  fortune,  not  to  exceed  1,000  crs.,  or  a  very  small  holding; 
in  such  cases  the  amount  of  the  assistance  is  generally  reduced. 

It  was  attempted,  but  without  success,  to  fix  the  amount  of  assistance 
according  to  the  age  of  the  person,  his  domicile  and  the  cost  of  living, 
which  might  urge  him  to  increase  his  income. 

In  Copenhagen,  the  persons  assisted  each  year  are  divided  into  classes 
according  to  their  social  position.  Class  I  includes  day  labourers  and  per- 
sons who  may  be  grouped  with  them ;  Class  II,  workmen  who  have  learned 
a  trade  and  servants  (not  included  in  class  I)  as  well  as  some  small  dealers ; 
Class  III,  dealers,  artisans,  small  manufacturers  and  others  of  independent 
occupations  ;  Class  IV,  members  of  the  liberal  professions  and  persons  who 
may  be  grouped  with  them. 

Those  admitted  to  receive  assistance  between  1903  and  1913  were 
classified  as  follows  : 


Class  I 

Class  II 

.Class  III 

Class  IV 

7,844        100 .0  100 .0 

About  Vb  th.  of  those  receiving  assistance  belong  to  groups  III  and  IV 
and  not  to  the  working  classes  and  the  percentage  has  increased  a  little. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  well  to  remark  that  of  the  persons  assisted, 
3  %  of  the  men,  and  8.3  %  of  the  women  had  already  received  assistance 


1905-09   t 

Number 

0  1912-13 

% 

1903  to  19c 

3.535 

44-9 

41.6 

2,691 

34-3 

40.2 

1,402 

17.9 

16.5 

216 

2.9 

1-7 
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from  the  public.  These  high  figures  for  Copenhagen  are  due  to  its  being 
the  capital,  in  the  rural  districts  they  do  not  rise  above  0.3  %  and  0.4  %; 
SO  that  in  the  country  those  assisted  have  generally  not  received  previous 
pubUc  assistance. 

Old  age  pensions  are  granted  on  an  enormous  scale  in  Denmark, 
as  the  following  figures  show.  The  number  of  persons  assisted  increased 
between  1892  and  1911-12,  from  30,957  to  60,192,  that  is  to  say  21  %  of 
the  men  and  38  %  of  the  women  over  60  years  of  age  are  receiving  assist- 
ance. The  average  annual  grant  per  person  assisted  increased  in  the  same 
period  from  82.63  crs.  to  210.24  crs.  and  the  average  grant  is  to  day  273.25 
crs.  in  Copenhagen,  255.65  crs.  in  the  provincial  towns  and  168.54  crs.  in 
country  districts.  Betw^een  1892  and  1911-12,  the  total  expenditure  has 
increased  from  2,500,000  crs.  to  12,401,058  crs. 


§  2.  Sickness  insurance. 

The  second  law  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  that  on  Mutual  Sickness 
Societies  of  April  12th.,  1892.  The  fundamental  principle  of  this  law  is 
voluntary  insurance  in  combination  with  the  public  subventions  to  sickness 
societies  recognised  by  the  State  The  State  subvention  is  granted  in 
cash  to  the  several  societies,  in  the  proportion  of  2  crs.  per  member,  to- 
gether with  Ys  th.  of  the  amount  of  the  contributions  paid  by  the  members. 

The  communes  grant  the  societies  the  following  favours:  ist.  Re- 
duction by  at  least  half  of  the  costs  of  treatment  to  members  and  their 
children  under  15  years  of  age  in  the  district  hospital  (a  similar  reduction 
is  granted  in  the  case  of  treatment  in  the  Government  lunatic  asylimis) ; 
2nd.  For  members  living  in  the  coimtr^^  and  their  children  underi  5  years 
of  age,  free  transport  of  doctor,  or  midwife  or  of  the  patient  to  and  from 
hospital  over  a  distance  of  11  kms.  each  way.  The  Communes  may  also 
grant  subventions  in  money,  but  this  is  optional. 

In  order  to  obtain  these  benefits  the  society  must  be  recognised  by 
the  State,  which  entails  the  obligation  of  submitting  to  the  conditions 
required  by  the  law  and  to  inspection. 

The  sickness  societies  must  themselves  provide  their  members  and  their 
children  under  15  years  of  age  with  medical  and  hospital  treatment,  as 
well  as  grant  them  a  daily  allowance,  in  general  not  to  exceed  two  thirds 
of  the  average  wages  for  members  and  not  to  be  less  than  0.55  fr.  a  day. 
If  the  daily  pay  is  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  wages,  the  members  have  the 
right  to  secure  themselves  that  amount  by  means  of  a  supplementary 
contribution. 

The  sickness  societies  recognised  by  the  State,  according  to  the  law 
of  1892,  are  open  to  labourers,  small  land  holders,  artisans,  small 
manufacturers,  employees  with  small  salaries  and  persons  of  either  sex 
in  a  similar  economic  situation.  In  practice,  the  law  is  so  interpreted 
that  anyone  belonging  to  the  working  class  must  be  accepted  as  a  member 
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if  he  has  no  other  income  than  that  received  from  his  employer  for  his 
services.  In  the  case  of  other  persons,  the  management  has  estabhshed 
a  maximum  limit  of  annual  income,  i,8oo  crs.  at  Copenhagen,  from  1,200 
to  1,400  crs.  in  provincial  towns  and  1,000  crs.  in  the  country,  with^an 
additional  amount  of  100  crs.  for  every  child  under  15  years  of  age  living 
with  its  parents. 

Since   the   law   of   April   12th.,  1892  came  into  force,  the  sickness 
societies  have  developed  rapidly,  as  the  following  figures  show  : 

1893  1900  1912 


Number    of  Societies. 
Number   of   Members 

Revenue  

Expenditure 

Capital 


457 

1,104 

1,523 

116,763 

302,098 

749,635 

830,000 

3,097,000 

8,789,000 

962,000 

2,924,000 

8,422,000 

605,000 

2,367,000 

8,291,000 

At  different  dates,  in  1896,  1905,  and  1910,  statistics  have  been 
published  to  show  the  distribution  of  the  male  members  of  the  sickness 
societies  according  to  profession.  We  give  below  the  figures  published  for 
the  first  and  last  of  these  years,  both  as  total  amounts  and  as  percentages. 

Tabi,e  I.  —  Male  Members  of  Urban  Sickness  Societies 


Copenhagen 

Provincial  Towns 

1896 

1910                          1896 

1910 

1 
Total    1       0/ 
figures          '° 

Total 
figures 

% 

Total 
figures 

% 

Total 
figures 

% 

Servants,  Waiters  at  Cafes 
and  Hotels 

Day  I<abourers 

Master  Artisans 

Workmen     and     Industrial 
Apprentices 

Dealers,    other    Persons    of 
Independent  Occupation. 

Commercial  and  other  Em- 
ployees     

Persons  without   Profession 
or  Profession  Unknown   . 

1,282 

7,627 
251 

13,895 

1,330 

3,046 

206 

4.7 

27.8 
0.9 

507 
4.8 

II. I 

766 

665 

17.165 

521 

32,812 
1,984 
2,381 
2,277 

10,620 

816 

I.I 

0.9 

24-5 
0.7 

46.9 
2.8 
3-4 
3-3 

15.2 

1.2 

305 

3,510 
52 

3,265 

745 

371 

8 

3.7 

42.6 
0.6 

39.6 

9.0 

4-5 

2,390 

171 

18,081 

1,054 

24,222 

1,137 

4,994 

711 

3,391 
372 

4.2 

0.3 
32.0 

I  9 

42.8 
2.0 
8.8 

1-3 
6.0 

0.7 

Total  .    .    . 

27,637 

1 00.0 

70,007 

1 00.0 

8,256 

1 00.0 

56,523 

1000 
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Table  II.  — Male  Members  of  Sickness  Societies  in  Rural  Districts. 


Servants 

Agricultural  I^aboiuas 

"  Husmcend  " 

Persons  Assimilated  to  the  "  Husmcend  "  . 

Stnail  Peasants 

CSd  Peasants 

Piactory  Hands 

Artisans 

Other  Professions . 

^^thout  Professions  or  Prolession  Unknoun  . 


1896 


1910 


Total       I 
Figures      | 

% 

Total 
^gares 

% 

1 
5.847    • 

"•5 

44-305 

22.7 

9,160 

17.4 

24.789 

12.7 

15.851 

3X.O 

53.117 

27.2 

3.100   \ 

6.7 

8,871 

45 

1 

— 

4,590 

2-3 

305    ' 

0,6 

476 

0.2 

1,097 

2.2 

I.131 

0.6 

13,221 

25.9 

41,761 

21.4 

2,394 

4-7 

14.979 

7.6 

82 

— 

1,508 

0.8 

51.057 


loo.o       195.52^ 


As  we  see,  the  town  labourers  furnish  the  largest  contingent,  at  Copen- 
hagen more  than  70  %  of  all  the  members  of  the  sickness  societies  and  in 
the  other  towns  80  %. 

The  statistics  of  the  legal  charges  for  the  year  1911-1912  are  as  follows; 


Number  of  Members  of  RecogniiedSicknessSocieties 710,861 

Contributions  Paid  by  Members 5,333,715  Crowns 

State  Subvention 2,281,542  » 

Cost  of  State  Inspection 28,000  » 

Indirect  Commimal  Subventions,  Estimated  at  .    .  1,000,000  » 

Communal  Subventions  in  Money 160,680  Crowns 

The  charges  per  person  insured  are : 

For  Members 7.50  Crowns 

For  the  State        3.25  » 

For  the  Communes      i  .63  » 

Or,  altogether 12.38  Crowns 
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§  3.  Accident  insurance. 

The  first  Danish  law  on  accident  insurance  was  that  of  January  7th., 
1898.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  following  fundamental  principles. 

(i)  The  employer  is  bound  to  compensate  the  employee,  either  per- 
sonally or  by  insuring  him  in  a  society  he  may  select. 

(2)  The  application  of  the  law  is  controlled  by  a  lyabourers'  Insur- 
ance Board,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  employers  arid  employees. 

(3)  The  compensation  given  is  a  single  amount,  which  is  a  multiple 
of  the  annual  wages  (six  times  the  wages  in  case  of  total  permanent  disable- 
ment, and  four  times  in  case  of  death),  the  annual  wages  not  being  calculat- 
ed at  more  than  800  crs.,  which  is  less  than  most  of  the  employees  con- 
cerned receive. 

At  first  the  law  only  applied  to  factory  hands ;  three  other  laws  have 
extended  the  principle  of  the  professional  risks  to  fishermen,  sailors  and  agri- 
cultural and  forestry  labourers.  These  three  laws  are  all  essentially  based 
on  the  principles  of  the  law  of  January  7th.,  1898. 

The  law  of  May  27th.,  1908  applies  to  employees  engaged  in  agriculture, 
horticulture  and  forestry.  It  distinguishes  between  holdings  of  a  value  of 
6,000  crs.  and  those  of  less  value.  In  the  first  case,  the  landowner  or  usufruct- 
uary is  bound  to  insure  his  labourers,  including  the  members  of  the  family 
of  the  head  of  the  business  (with  the  exception  of  his  wife),  when,  on 
account  of  their  work  in  the  business,  they  may  be  assimilated  to  the  other 
employees  and  when  they  have  completed  the  tenth  year  of  their  age.  The 
law  applies  also  to  overseers,  if  their  annual  wage  is  less  than  1,500  crs. 

In  the  case  of  holdings  of  6,000  crs.  value  or  under,  the  landowner  has 
the  right  to  insure  in  a  mutual  insurance  society  recognised  by  the  State, 
which,  for  its  part,  bears  half  the  charge.  As  a  rule,  members  (including 
women  and  children)  are  insured  against  accidents  occurring  in  the  exercise 
of  their  duties,  and  thus  this  law  provides  for  the  insurance  of  small  inde- 
pendent landowners.  At  present  about  16,000  heads  of  businesses  are 
members  of  mutual  societies  recognised  by  the  State. 

The  following  figures  for  1912  show  the  claims  paid  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  on  accident  insurance,  not  including  the  daily  allowance. 

Disablement  Death 

Industrial  Workmen   , 533.520  96,000 

Fishermen 16,992  55.8oo 

Sailors 39,648  47,800 

Compulsorily   Insured  Agricultural  and 

Forestry  lyabourers 401,088  64,700 

Voluntarily    Insured    Agricultural    and 

Forestry  lyabourers 56,232  7,500 

In  1911  the  State  subvention  to  the  Mutual  Societies  was  64,689  crs. 
and  in  1912  it  was  44,811  crs. 
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§  4.  Unemployment  en'sl-rance. 

In  Denmark  the  initiative  in  regard  to  unemplo>-nient  insurance  was 
taken  bj-  the  workmen's  syndicates,  which  formed  unemployment  societies, 
with  which  their  members  were  obUged  to  register  themselves. 

The  law  of  April  9th. ,  1907,  amended  by  a  new  law  of  April  8th.,  1914,  is 
based  mainly  on  the  principles  of  that  on  sickness  societies,  that  is  to  sa^*, 
it  provides  for  voluntan,-  insurance  with  Government  subventions,  when 
the  unemploj-ment  societies  satisfy  certain  conditions  laid  down  in  the  law, 
amongst  which  it  is  enjoined  they  must  submit  to  Government  inspection. 
l*he  State  subvention  is  compulsory-  and  amounts  to  half  the  premiums 
paid  by  members.  If  a  societs*  forms  a  special  fund  for  special  allowances  in 
case  of  unemployment,  the  State  contributes,  alwa^'s  with  certain  reser\-- 
ations,  half  the  amount  paid  by  the  members  for  this  special  object.  On 
their  side,  the  communes  may  give  financial  assistance  to  unemplojinent 
insurance  societies,  but  this  is  optional,  and  their  subventions  may  not 
exceed  one  third  of  the  members'  contributions.  If  a  society  has  formed 
a  special  fund  to  meet  the  case  of  special  umemplo^-ment ,  the  commune 
is  bound  to  contribute  an  amount  equal  to  one  tliird  of  the  members'  con- 
tributions. 

The  unemployment  insurance  societies  are  formed  exclusively  for 
workmen  on  low  wages.  Under  this  head  are  included  employees  engaged 
in  a  certain  trade  or  profession  (for  example,  industrial  or  agricultural 
labourers,  including  the  overseers,  commercial  employees,  employees  in 
offices  etc.)  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  ma\' also  extend  the  application 
of  the  law  to  associations  the  members  of  which  cannot  be  considered  as 
workmen  in  the  above  sense. 

The  law  does  not  define  the  expression  " on  low  wages  " .  Hov.ever; 
it  is  agreed  that  a  person  cannot  be  considered  as  recei\4ng  low  wages 
if  he  earns  more  than  10,000  crs.  when  married,  or  5,000  crs.  when  single. 

Since  the  coming  into  force  of  the  law  of  April  9th.,  1907,  insurance 
against  unemployment  has  made  considerable  progress.  The  number  of 
persons  insured  increased  from  70,000  in  1907-08  to  120,289  in  1912-13 
and  during  the  same  period,  the  capital  of  the  societies  increased  from 
325,000  crs.  to  2,382,000  crs. 

During    the    year   1912-1913,  for  55   societies  now 

recognised  the  contributions  of  the  policy  holders  — 

amounted   to 1,420.385 

the  State  Subventions  to 833,43t> 

the  communal  subventions  to 374.114 


Total   .    .    .          2,627,935 

The  amount  of  contribution  per  member  was  11.80  crs.  and  that  of 
the  charges  per  member  21.85  crs. 
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§  5.  Subventions  to  widows. 

In  terms  of  the  law  of  May  27th.,  1908,  the  mother  of  an  illegit- 
imate child  may,  under  certain  conditions,  and  with  certain  restrictions,  ob- 
tain the  pension  for  her  support  due  from  the  child's  father  through  the  Com- 
missioner of  Police  of  the  district,  by  way  of  an  advance.  The  costs  en- 
tailed are  borne  by  the  commune  in  which  the  father  has  his  residence. 
Similar  rules  apply  in  the  case  of  mothers  of  legitimate  children,  whose 
fathers  neglect  their  duty  of  supporting  them. 

The  application  of  this  law  often  led  to  the  injustice  that  widows  with 
children  were  often  in  a  worse  situation  than  mothers  of  illegitimate  children. 
A  law  of  April  29th.,  1913,  to  remedy  this,  provides  that  all  widows  satisfying 
the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  law,  for  example,  that  regarding  a  maximum 
of  income  or  property,  have  a  right  to  a  subvention  for  each  child  under 
fourteen  years  of  age,  without  any  limitation  of  civil  and  political  rights, 
such  as  in  Denmark  is  incurred  by  the  receipt  of  public  assistance.  The  in- 
come of  the  widow  must  not  exceed  -/s  rds.  of  the  amount,  free  of  in- 
come tax  and  her  property  must  not  exceed  4,000  crs.  However,  the  income- 
allowed  by  the  law  is  increased  by  100  crs.  and  the  property  by  500  crs^ 
for  each  child  less  than  14  years  of  age.  The  subvention  amounts  to  100  crs. 
per  ann.  and  per  child  under  2  years  of  age,  80  crs.  for  each  child  between  2 
and  12  years  of  age  and  60  crs.  per  child  between  12  and  14  years  of  age. 

As  this  law  only  came  into  force  on  April  ist.,  1914,  it  is  not  yet  possible 
to  make  any  positive  statement  with  regard  to  its  application. 
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OFFICL\L   SOURCE: 

Rapport  du  Bxireau  Suisse  des  Assue-vnces  sur  les  entreprises  privees  en  ma- 
ti6re  d'assuran'CES  en  Suisse  en  191 3.  {Report  of  the  Stinss  Insurance  Bureau  on 
Private  Insurance  Businesses  in  Switzerland  in  1913).  Published  by  order  of  the  Swiss 
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The  Federal  Report  on  private  insurance  businesses  working  in  Switz- 
erland in  1913  has  just  been  published.  This  report,  which  is  the  28th. 
of  the  series,  deals  with  life,  accident,  fire  and  other  insurance  societies  and 
as  far  as  agrictdture  is  concerned,  with  livestock  and  hail  insurance.  In 
Switzerland  hail  insurance  business  is  transacted  solely  by  private  societies, 
whilst  for  livestock  insurance  there  are  both  private  businesses  and  public 
cantonal  institutes  in  which  in  some  cantons  the  owners  are  bound  by  law 
to  insure  their  livestock.  All  the  private  societies  insuring  livestock  or 
insuring  against  hail  have  the  legal  form  of  mutual  societies. 

We  have  already  published  in  this  Bulletin,  in  August,  191 3,  a  summary- 
of  the  federal  report  for  the  year  1911,  and,  in  December,  1914,  a  summary  of 
that  for  1912.  We  shall  here  reproduce  that  portion  of  the  report  for  1913 
that  relates  to  agricultural  insurance.  Several  tables,  we  have  already  given 
in  the  above  mentioned  numbers  of  this  Bulletin,  will  be  found  here  com- 
pleted and  brought  up  to  date  with  the  help  of  the  figures  given  in  the  new 
report. 


§  I.   Livestock   ixsiTiAXCF. 

Three  mutual  societies,  the  Mutnelle  Chevaline  Suisse  of  Lausanne, 
the  Badische  Pferdeversicherungs-Anstalt  a.  g.  of  Karlsruhe  and  the  Gar  un- 
tie federale  of  Paris,,  and  one  society  limited  by  shares,  the  Perleberger  V^er- 
sicherungS'Akiien-Gesellschaft  of  Perleberg  (Prussia)  were  insuring  livestock 
in  Switzerland  in  1913.  The  first  two  only  insure  horses,  the  others  also 
insure  horned  cattle  and  sheep. 
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The  insurance  of  horses  and  horned  cattle  by  large  private  societies 
continues  to  make  slow  progress  in  Switzerland.  At  the  end  of  1913, 
I7>573>550  frs.  were  assured,  or  1,470,575  frs.  more  than  in  1912.  The 
premiums  collected  in  Switzerland  by  the  four  societies  amounted  to 
638,318  frs.  or  2,346  frs.  more  than  in  1912.  An  increase  of  nearh- 
12  %  in  the  amount  of  losses  as  compared  with  1912  is  partly  due 
to  the  increase  of  the  amount  assured,  while,  it  is  true,  there  is  no 
corresponding  increase  in  the  premiums.  And  the  bad  quality  of  the 
cattle  foods,  hay  and  oats,  since  1912  has  continued  to  produce  ill 
effects.  Diseases  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  especialh'  pulmonary 
emphysema,  those  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  chronic  lameness  are  still, 
together  with  tuberculosis,  the  weakness  brought  on  by  old  age,  and  accid- 
ents, the  most  frequent  causes  of  losses.  The  Baden  society  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  many  cases  of  colic  among  horses  are  due  to  too  sudden 
a  change  of  diet  when  thej'  begin  to  feed  on  newly  harvested  oats. 

We  give  here  the  financial  results  for  the  year  1913,  for  each  of.  the 
societies  working  in  Switzerland : 

The  MiUuelle  Chevaline  Suisse  paid  in  claims  75  %  of  the  assured 
amounts,  in  accordance  with  the  premium  conditions,  without  calling  for 
supplementary  premiums.  It  has  done  so  since  its  foundation  in  1901.  At 
the  end  of  1913,  it  was  even  able  to  place  a  small  balance  of  1,141.25  frs. 
to  its  reserve  fund  (964.80  frs.  in  1912).  In  1913  it  insured  7,644  horses 
for  7,505,335  frs.,  or  367  horses  and  367,455  frs.  more  than  the  year  before. 
Its  working  expenses  amounted  to  20.1%  of  the  premiums  collected  (in  1912  : 
20-3  %)•  The  Badische  Pferdeversicheriings-Anstalt  auf  Gegenseitigkeit,  also, 
was  able  in  19 13,  as  in  the  14  preceding  years,  to  do  without  calling  for  supple- 
mentary premiums.  Whenever  its  balance  sheet  has  shown  a  loss,  it  has 
been  able  to  meet  it  by  means  of  deductions  from  the  reserve  fund  not  ex- 
ceeding the  amount  allowed  in  the  rules.  In  1913  it  was  able  to  place  to 
the  reserve  fund  the  regulation  amount  of  39,439.16  frs.  and  closed  its  ac- 
counts with  a  credit  balance  of  14,444.30  frs.  also  placed  to  the  same  fund. 
The  total  amount  assured  in  Switzerland  by  the  Baden  Society  at  the  end  of 
1913  was  2,605,470  frs.  The  premiums  collected  and  the  claims  paid  in  Switzer- 
land during  1913  amounted  respectively  to  137,385  frs.  and  127,260  frs. 
These  three  amounts  differ  little  from  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
policies  running  for  the  principal  division  (members'  insurance)  showed  at 
the  end  of  the  year  an  increase  as  compared  with  191 2  of  366  members 
and  475  horses  insured  for  an  amount  of  752,569  frs.  and  altogether  15,231 
members,  21,956  horses  and  24,336,610  frs.  The  proportion  of  the  working 
expenses  remained  practically  the  same  as  in'  1912.     The  expen.ses  were  in 
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The  Perleberger  Versiclierung-Aktien-Gesellschajt  began  in  191310  under- 
take insurance  of  butchers'  beasts  in  Switzerland,  and  paid  in  claims  an 
amount  in  excess  of  that  of  the  premiums  collected.  It  is  a  society  limited 
by  shares,  with  fixed  premiums  and  no  supplementary  contributions,  \\liilst 
in  1 91 2,  it  closed  its  accounts  with  a  loss  it  was  able  to  meet  out  of  its  re- 
serve fund,  the  year  1913  was  more  favourable  to  it  ;  it  realised  a  profit 
of  2i,29ofrs.,  allowing  of  the  distribution  of  a  dividend  of  4^0  amongthe  share 
holders. 

The  total  amount  assured  by  it  at  the  end  of  1913  was  379,000,000  frs. 

The  Garantie  federale  of  Paris,  as  we  know,  divides  its  business  in  regard 
to  premiums,  claims,  expenditure  and  reserve  funds  into  as  many  independ- 
ent sections  as  there  are  countries  in  which  it  works.  Ever^-where,  how- 
ever, those  insuring  with  it  must  themselves  undertake  the  risk  of  20  % 
of  the  value  of  the  animal.  In  case  of  loss,  consequently,  the  claim  cannot 
exceed  80  *^o  of  the  value.  As  this  is  a  mutual  fixed  premium  society,  and 
thus  has  no  power  to  call  on  occasion  for  supplementary  premiums,  the 
claims  actually  paid  vary  considerably  according  to  the  amount  of  cash  avail- 
able. In  1913,  the  net  amount  of  the  claims  paid,  corresponded  vnXh.  the 
following  percentages  of  the  value  of  the  animals  lost  : 

Horses  Homed  Cattle  Sheep 

In     France 7^      °o  80      "^^  80  ""/, 


Belgium 40.8  °o 

Switzerland, 52 


Homed  Cattle 
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0' 
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40.8 

0, 

/o 

54-4 

0 
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As  we  see,  there  are  very  appreciable  differences  in  the  various  countries 
and  the  whole  amount  of  80  %  assured  is  not  very  frequenth  paid.  In 
Switzerland,  the  Garantie  federale  could  only  pay  as  we  see,  65  °/o  and  68  °'q, 
respectively  for  horses  and  horned  cattle,  of  the  maximum  compens- 
ation  of  80  °^  of  the  value  of  the  animal. 

The  working  expenses  of  every  sort  are,  on  the  other  hand,  very  high. 
They  were  altogether, 
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The  Garantie  federale  has  begun  to  form  a  reserve  fund  to  meet  current 
risks.  For  its  Swiss  business,  this  reserve  fund,  which  was  20.000  frs.  at 
the  beginning  of  1913,  was  increased  by  4,000  frs.  in  the  year.  In  addition, 
an  amount  of  11,559.60  frs.  was  entered  under  this  title  for  the  French  mut- 
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Table  I.  —  Subventions  Gra 


Amount 
Assured 


I.  Zurich 


2.  Bemc 


3.  Uri   .    . 

4.  Glarus  . 

5.  Fribourg 


6.  Solothurn .   . 

7.  Bale-Town  . 

8.  Bale- Country 

9.  Schaffhausen 
10    Grisons.    .    . 
II.   Aargau .    .    . 


12.  Thurgau 


!  Frs. 

I    I^arge  Uvestock    .    .  57,237,477 

'   Small  »   .    .    .    .  1,446,998 

1    lyargc  lyivestock  .    .     (i)  112,160,000 
/   Small  »   .    ...     (i)  351,900 

6,379,260 

'  6,403,790 

38,379.610 

18,211,800 

300,360 

(I)  851,500 

(i)       8,640,000 

21,060 

6,674,440 

359.115 

,    .    .    .    .  37,149,269 

.    Homed  Cattle  .    .    .     (i)     36,989,000 

'    Goats (i)  276,480 

I<ivestock  over  I  ^  2  y^'^^s  °^  ^S^    (^>     27,876,000 


I    lyarge  I<ivestock  . 
'    Goats 


^  Horned  Cattle   .    . 

/  Goats (i) 

.  I<arge  I^ivestock  .    . 

/  Small  »....' 


imder  i^ 


(I 


13.    Ticino 
14    Vaud 
15.   Valais 


1,047,030 
2,246,537 

30,495,434 
8,314.027 


16.  Neuchatel. (i)  5,459.ooo 

17.  Geneva 6,596,953 

i    A  .    .    .    .  ii)  411,111,127 
Total  (2)  ' 

'    B  .    .    .    .  (I)  2,755,913 

General  Total   ...  (i)  413,867,040 


Head 

of  Livestock 

Insured 


105,707 

17,050 

224,320 

4,140 

II.501 

12,727 

72,429 

42,259 

7.900 

1,703 
17,280 

585 
11,463 

3,591 
72,598 
73,978 

7,680 

55,752 
12,318 
6,669 
63,066 
26,489 
10,918 
10,910 

832,087 
40,946 

873,033 


(i)  Approximate  Figures.  —  (2)  A  =  Large  Livestock,  Horned  Cattle.    B  =  Small  Livestock,  Goats. 
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Livestock  Insurance  in  191 3. 


Oaims 

Cantonal 

Subventions 

Federal  Subventions 

■      Total 

Pm-  Atiitnnl    T^nsf      ' 

Total 

Per  Head 
<rf  livestock 

Credit  for  1914 

Fis. 

Pre. 

Frs. 

Pre. 

Pre. 

962,788.5c 
27,532.70 

212 

35  — 

216,024.53 

6,099-74 

♦                2.04 
0.36 

^                 222,124.27 

847,000.91 
6,841.59 

155  — 
26  — 

224,320  — 

828  — 

I  — 

0.20 

'                 225,148  — 

94,944.41 

236— 

31,896.28 

2.77 

31  896.28 

97-159.45 

208  — 

20,000  — • 

1-57 

20,000 

162,025.71 

86  — 

57,943-20 

0.80 

57,943-20 

136,433-61 
10,740.57 

116  — 
21  — 

42,259  — 
2,370  — 

I  — 
0.30 

^                    44,629  — 

16,776.25 

224  — 

4,923.50 

2.89 

4,923-50 

52,083.76 
726.15 

86  — 
16  — 

17,280  — 
234  — 

I  — 

0.40 

s           17,514  — 

127,743-32 
8,140.14 

298  — 

44  — 

31,873.65 
2,029.10 

2.78 
0.57 

(           33.902.75 

694.985-39 

293  — 

147,567.65 

2.03 

147,567-63 

178,089.10 

7,755-72 

79  — 
16  — 

73,978  — 
3,817-10 

I  — 
0.50 

[                77.795-IO 

348,882.98 

\ 
no  — 

/ 

55.752  — 
6,159  — 

I  — 

0.50 

^                61,911  — 

35.775-95 

199  — 

4.9S5.79 

.                  0.75 

4.985.79 

318.426.09 

214  — 

73.935  — 

1. 17 

73,935  — 

87,070.35 

251  — 

26,489  — 

'                  I  — 

26,489  — 

42,649.30 

169  — 

11.457-99 

f                  1-05 

11,457-99 

49,575.35 

156  — 

21,820  — 

2  — 

21,820  — 

4,252,410.43 
61.736.87 

165.88 
27-56 

1,068,664.59 
15.377-94 

1.28 
0.38 

/           1,084,042.53 

4.314.147-30 

154-77 

1,084,042.53 

1.24 

1,084,042.53 
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ual  biisiness,  and  there  was  a  thrift  reserve  fund  for  the  same  department, 
of  56,000  frs.  These  reserve  funds  to  meet  current  risks  are  still  far  from 
sufficient  to  meet  the  losses  in  the  part  of  the  year  insured  for  not  taken 
account  of  in  the  year's  accounts. 

We  should  only  give  an  incomplete  idea  of  the  present  state  of  horned 
cattle  insurance  in  Switzerland  unless  we  mentioned  the  many  societies 
undertaking  these  risks  without  being  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
Confederation.  The^'  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  cantons.  We  re- 
mind our  readers  also  that  when  a  canton  or  an  association  of  owners  of 
horned  cattle  declare  insurance  compulsory  for  a  particular  territory  (com- 
mune, district  or  canton),  thej'' Confederation  pays  through  the  cantons  sub- 
ventions equal  in  amount  to  those  the}'  themselves  grant  to  the  insurance 
societies  (Federal  Law  of  December  22nd.,  1893  on  the  Improvement  of 
Agriculture  bj^  the  Confederation).  Subventions  of  this  kind  are  paid  by 
17  cantons  and  demi-cantons.  In  the  following  table  we  give  precise  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  amount  assured  and  the  amount  granted  in  sub 
ventions  in  these  cantons,  reproduced  from  the  report  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Commerce,  Industry  and  Agriculture  for  1914.  In  the  case  of 
the  cantons  for  which  this  report  did  not  show  the  amount  assured, 
approximate  figures  are  given,  based  on  the  average  of  the  other  cantons. 
The  average  value  of  a  head  of  large  livestock  has  been  fixed  at  500  frs., 
that  of  a  head  of  small  livestock  at  85  frs.  and  that  of  a  goat  at  36  frs.  From 
this  table  it  appears  that  in  191 3  the  policies  running  represented  the 
following  amounts : 

{a)  Large  Livestock frs.     411,127,127 

{b)  Small  Livei^tock  and  Goats »  2,755,913 


Total   .    .    .     frs.     413,867,040 


The  cantons  have  paid  an  average  subsidy-  of  1.28  fr.  per  head  of  large 
livestock  assured  and  0.38  fr.  per  head  of  small  livestock  or  per  goat,  giving 
an  average  of  1.24  fr.  per  animal  of  any  kind.  The  Confederation,  for  its 
part,  has  paid  the  same  amounts. 


§  2.   HaiIv  insurance. 


During  the  year  1913  two  mutual  societies  undertook  hail  risks  in 
Switzerland,  the  same  two  that  is  that  have  long  been  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness there,  the  Societe  Suisse  d' assurance  contre  la  grele  at  Zurich  and  the 
Paraf'yele  at  Neuchatel.    Of  these  two,  the  former  works  in  every  part  of 
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the  Swiss  territory'  undertaking  all  hail  risks  of  even.'  kind ;  the  second  only 
works  in  the  canton  of  Xeuchatel  and  only  insures  vineyards. 

In  regard  to  hail,  1913  was  a  more  disastrous  year  than  191 2  ;  many 
storms,  some  of  them  violent,  devastated  different  parts  ot  Switzerland. 
On  August  29th.,  especially  a  heavy  fall  of  hail  in  nearly  all  the  vineyard 
district  of  Xeuchatel  almost  completely  destroyed  the  last  hopes  of  a  large 
number  of  \'inegrowers,  already  severely  tried  by  a  series  of  bad  seasons 
and  put  the  local  Paragrele  Society  to  severe  proof.  This  shows  once  more 
how  unreasonable  and  dangerous  it  is  for  a  hail  insurance  society  to  limit 
its  business  to  a  small  district  and  only  insure  a  single  crop.  The  Socieie 
Suisse  d' assurance  contre  la  grele  reports  no  less  than  60  days  of  hail,  y\ith 
7,7i5declarationsof  losses  (against  44  days  and  5,816  declarations  in  1912). 

The  Annals  of  the  Central  Swiss  Meteorological  Establishment  for 
1913,  report  34  days  with  heavy  falls  of  hail  affecting  806  communes  and 
281  districts,  without  counting  local  storms  affecting  only  one  or  two 
communes  at  a  time.  We  give  below  the  dates  of  the  heaviest  falls  of  hail 
and  the  number  of  communes  that  suffered : 

May  17th 57     communes 

31st 85 

Juh-  22nd 53 

»  27th 54 

September      ist       93 

»  14th 91 


The  financial  results  of  the  two  societies  are  very  different.  The  5o- 
ciete  Suisse  has,  in  spite  of  all,  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  territory  in  which 
it  works  and  a  judicious  distribution  of  risks,  realised  a  credit  balance 
of  247,993  frs.,  40,000  frs.  of  which  were  placed  to  the  working  capital 
and  207,993  frs.  to  the  reser\'e  fund.  At  the  end  of  1913  it  had  thus  a 
reser\'e  fund  of  3,832,510  frs.  with  whioh  it  will  be  able  successfulh*  to 
meet  losses  through  storms,  for  it  represents  more  than  3  ^i  -imes  the 
average  amount  of  premiums  collected  in  the  last  10  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Paragrele  was  obliged  to  call  for  a  supplementary  premium  of  60  % 
of  the  original  premium  and  to  use  half  its  reserve  fund  to  cover  its  losses. 
This  reserve  fund,  which  had  already  suffered  a  serious  loss  in  1911  (93,000 
frs.),  which  was,  however,  partly  made  up  for  in  1912  (b^'means  of  a  profit  of 
41,000  frs.),  was  reduced  to  the  amount  of  66,750  frs.  at  the  end  of  the  1913 
season.  In  \new  of  the  limited  field  of  the  operations  of  this  little  society 
and  the  danger  due  to  the  situation  and  exposure  of  the  Xeuchatel  vine}  ards, 
the  whole  area  of  which  is  liable  to  suffer  by  a  single  hail  storm,  the  Para- 
grele may  more  than  ever  expect  that  the  results  of  its  working  will  be 
uncertain.  But,  since  the  general  meeting  of  members  in  December,  191 2 
decided  unanimously,  except  for  one  vote,  with  an  optimism  deser\-ing  of 
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attention,  to  maintain  the  Paragrele,  and  the  meeting  of  1913  again  reject- 
ed by  a  large  majority,  in  spite  of  the  new  reverses,  a  proposal  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  dissolution  of  the  society,  we  must  believe  that  the 
Neuchatel  vinegrowers  are  satisfied  with  the  results.  Let  us  again  remark, 
so  as  to  avoid  any  confusion  on  the  subject  of  the  accounts  of  the  society, 
that  the  credit  balance  of  515.45  frs.  shown  in  its  profit  and  loss  account, 
was  arrived  at  after  the  supplementary  premiums  and  the  deduction  from 
the  reserve  fund  had  been  placed  to  the  revenue  account. 

We  give  below  some  interesting  figures  for  191 3  and  the  corresponding 
amounts  for  1912. 


(a)  Societe  suisse : 


I.    Number  of   Policies  .    . 

65,361 

63,407 

2.    Assured  Amount    .    .    . 

.     frs. 

79,857,960 

frs.  71,173,120 

3.    Premiums    Collected     .    . 

» 

1353,784 

»        1,049,824 

4.    Claims    Paid 

» 

650,841 

>■           781,685 

(b)  Paragrele : 

604 

571 

661,384 

frs. 

599^676 

39,807 

)) 

57,611  (i) 

3,786 

» 

120,368         I 

1.  Xumber  of  Policies  .... 

2.  Assured    Amount frs. 

3.  Premiums    Collected.    ... 

4.  Claims  Paid » 


We  may  observe  in  the  case  of  both  societies  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
the  policies  and  of  the  capital  assured.  This  decrease  is  due,  above  all  as 
far  as  vines  and  fruit  trees  are  concerned,  to  the  destructive  frosts  of  the 
spring  of  1913.  The  claims  paid  amount,  in  the  case  of  the  Societe  suisse, 
to  I.I  %  of  the  amounts  assured  (against  0.8  %  in  1912),  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Paragrele  to  20.1  %  of  the  amounts  assured  (against  0.6%  in  1912). 

The  expenditure  also  shows  an  increase  in  comparison  with  1912.  It 
amounted  to  17.3  %  of  the  premiums  (against  14.6  %  in  1912)  in  the  case  of 
the  Societe  suisse.  In  that  of  the  Paragrele  it  could  be  reckoned  at  ii.i  % 
of  the  total  premiums,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  figure  57,611  frs. 
for  premiums  collected  is  made  up,  as  we  have  already  previously  observed, 
of  36,023  frs.  original  premiums  and  21,588  frs.  supplementary  premiums. 
The  expenditure  represents  17.8  %  of  the  original  premiums  considered 
by  themselves. 

(i)  Of  this  21,588  frs.  were  supplementary  premiums. 
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Let  us  remember  in  conclusion  that  the  Confederation  and  the  Cantons 
may  come  to  the  help  of  the  hail  insurance  societies  with  subventions. 
These  subsidies  are  granted  in  accordance  \vith  the  provisions  of  the 
cantonal  laws  and  the  federal  law  of  December  22nd.,  1893  on  Improvement 
of  Agriculture  by  the  Confederation.  The  Cantons  that  grant  subventions 
are  21  in  number.  Only  Uri,  Glanis,  Ticino  and  the  Grisons  grant  no  sub- 
sidies and  thus  prevent  their  farmers  from  benefiting  by  the  federal  sub- 
ventions for  hail  insurance.  All  the  other  Cantons  make  themselves 
responsible  for  a  proportion  of  the  premiums  and  the  cost  of  the  policies 
(from  15  %  to  40  %).  The  Confederation,  on  its  side,  refunds  these 
Cantons  the  half  of  their  expenditure. 

We  reproduce  below  the  table  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Work  of 
the  Federal  Department  of  Commerce,  Industn,-  and  Agriculture  for  1913. 
This  table  gives  precise  information  in  regard  to  the  assistance  given  in  1913 
bv  the  Confederation  and  the  Cantons  to  the  hail  insurance  societies. 
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Table  II. 


Hii 


Zurich 

Berne 

I<uceme 

Schwyz 

Obwald 

Nidwald 
7-  Zug 
8.  Fribourg 
g.  Solothum 

10.  Bale- City 

11.  Bale- Cdim try 

12.  Schaffhausen 

13.  Appenzell  R.  E 

14.  Appenzell  R.  I 

15.  St.  Gall 

16.  Aargau 

17.  Thurgau 

18.  Vaud 

19.  Valais 

20.  Neuchatel 

21.  Geneva 


71,791,080.85 
80,495,106.70 
72,036,190.00 
67,984,696.00 


Figures  have  already  been  given  in  this  Bulletin  in  the  Vlth.  Table  ac- 
companying the  article  by  Dr.  G.  Rocca  on  the  Development  of  Agricultural 
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Insurance  in  191 3. 


Premiums 

Cantonal  Expenditure 

! 

' 

Federal  Subventions 

a.  Cost  of  policies 

b.  Premiums         | 

i 

I 

c.  Total 

Fts.       * 

Frs. 

Frs. 

Frs. 

Frs. 

70,921.50 

9,896.10 

17.730.24 

27,626.34 

13  813-17 

237,208.00 

35,441-00 

50.999-54 

86,440.54 

43.220.27 

155.64510 

12,296.50 

31,129.02 

43.425.52 

21,712.76 

s            20,870.70 

1,654.60 

6,261.21 

7.915-81 

3.957-90 

S               4.776.40 

588.60 

;           955-2S 

1,543-88 

771-94 

7,3^6.10 

777.20 

1,465.22 

2,242.42 

1,121.21 

26,125.50 

2,110.50 

7-S37-65 

9.948-15 

4,974.08 

30,230.10 

3,501.60 

6,046.02 

9.547-62 

4.773-Sl 

48,282.90 

8,640.70 

:         9.936.48 

18,577.18 

9,288.59 

1,402.40 

80.00 

560.96 

640.96 

320.4S 

26,121.50 

5,230.90 

7,456.18 

12,687.08 

6,343-54 

35,382.80 

4,346.60 

8,845.66 

13,192.26 

6,596.13 

13,466.10 

1,370.80 

3,366.51 

4.737-31 

2,368.66 

2,195.70 

106.00 

329-35 

435-35 

217.68 

34,192.60 

7.549-20 

7.342-52 

14,891.72 

7,445.86 

84,152.20 

20,818.40 

12,622.65 

33.441-05 

16,720.53 

30,678.30 

6,259.60 

8.789.16 

15,048.76 

7.524-3S 

117,113.30 

10,844.40 

45,069.17 

55.913-57 

27.956-79 

2,120.50 

211.80 

636.15 

847-95 

423-9S 

62,981.65 

540.66 

25,192.66 

25.733.32 

12,866.66 

78,198.90 

1.565-40 

46,919.30 

48,484.70 

24,242.35 

1,089,392.25 

133.830-56 

299.490.93 

433,321.49 

216,660.77 

1,393.989-65 

129,404.74 

393,386.89 

522,791.63 

261.395-78 

1,219,585.02 

123,241.51 

341,579.36 

464,820.87 

232,410.39 

1,098,361.35 

118,897.25 

270,339-35 

389,236.60 

194,618.27 

Insurance  in  Recent  Years  (Switzerland)  in  the  12th.  number  for  our  \'th. 
Year,  December,  1914,  showing  the  results  obtained  by  the  Societe  Suisse 
d' assurance  centre  la  grele  from  its  foundation  (1880)  up  to  1912. 

We  shall  now  give  the  total  results  for  that  period  (1880-1912),  the 
results  obtained  in  1913.  and  the  complete  figures  for  the  period  1880-1913. 
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Part  III :  Credit 


GERMANY. 


MEASURES  TAKEN  OR  PROPOSED  BY  THE  PRUvSSIAN  LAND- 
SCHAFTEN  FOR  THE  EXTENSION  OF  THEIR  MORTGAGE 
CREDIT  TO  PEASANT  HOLDINGS.  [Continued),  (i) 

by  Dr.  R.  I,eweck, 

Premier  General  Syndic  of  the  Landschaft  at  Koenigsberg  in   Prussia 
{East  Prussiat%  Landschap). 


§  5.  New  credit  institute  for  braxdenbl-rg. 

The  New  Credit  Institute  for  Brandenburg  was  fotmded  in  1869  for 
the  holdings  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  Land  Credit  Association  for 
the  Nobles'  Estates  of  Kur-  and  Neumark.  To  receive  credit  from  the  lat- 
ter association,  a  noble's  estate  must  have  a  minimum  value  of  18,000  marks, 
whilst  the  minimum  value  for  other  estates  is  60,000  mks.  W^lst  the 
older  Institute  grants  credit  for  nobles'  estates  and  large  landed  estates, 
that  more  recently  founded  was  intended  to  assist  holdings  of  medium 
size  and  small  holdings,  especially  peasants'  holdings. 

The  minimum  value  of  the  holding  on  which  mortgage  could  be  passed 
was  at  first  a  net  jdeld  of  50  thalers,  as  estimated  for  the  purposes  of  the  land 
tax;  in  1890  the  minimum  was  reduced  to  100  marks. 

For  the  benefit  of  smsU  holdings  a  further  reduction  was  made,  first  in 
1897  to  75  marks  and  then  in  1911  to  50  mks.,  with  the  general  provision 

(i)  See  the  number  of  this  Bulletin  for  August,   191 5. 
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that  5  ha.  utilised  for  farming  would  in  any  case  justify  a  mortgage.  In  1911, 
the  condition,  until  then  necessary,  that  the  holding  must  suffice  for  the 
support  of  the  owner,  was  set  aside.    Fiirther,  in  fixing  the  limits  of  the  mort- 
gage, account  was  taken  of  the  conditions  of  small  holdings.    As  a  rule,  the 
amount  of  the  loan    granted  is  in  proportion  to  the  land  tax  assessment ; 
however,  under  certain  conditions  it  may  be  fixed  in  accoi dance  with  the 
rate  of  valuation  adopted  in  the  case  of  nobles'  estates  {Bonitierungstaxe)  ; 
and  more  particularly,  in  the  case  of  holdings  the  revenue  from  which  for  the 
purposes  of  the  land  tax  is  calculated  at  1,500  marks  or  more,  the  choice  is 
left  to  the  landowner ;  and,  when  this  revenue  is  less  than  1,500  marks,  but 
not  less  than  goo  mks.,  the  matter  is  decided  by  the  Chief  Management  of 
Noble's  Estates   {Haupt-Ritterschafts-Direktion).     In  determining  the  value, 
the  net  yield  calculated  in  the  same  way  is  taken  and  to  it  is  added  an  amount 
equal  to  ten  times  the  value  in  use  of  the  dwelling  houses  {Wohngebdudenut- 
zungswert).     The   net  yield  for  purposes  of  the  land  tax  must  generally  be 
multiplied  by  35 .     In  iSgo  this  co-efficient  was  fixed  at  50  in  the  case  of  hold- 
ings the  net  revenue  from  which  for  purposes  of  the  land  tax  was  less  than 
900  marks,  when  the  land  tax  assessment  was  notoriously  lower  than  the  real 
conditions  would  warrant ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  decided  not  to  take 
account  of  the  value  in  use  of  the  buildings.     In  1905,  this  value  in  use  of 
buildings  was  again  taken  into  account,  which  was  specially  an  advantage 
for  small  holdings.     On  small  holdings,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns,  the  existence  of  important  buildings  may  have  a  really  excessive  in- 
fluence when  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  on  the  entire  holding  has  to  be 
fixed ;  this  difficulty  was  overcome  by  establishing  a  total  value  in  use  for  the 
buildings.     In  the  great  Reform  of  the  principles  of  valuation  based  on  the 
labours  of  Prof.  Dr.  AereboE,  in  the  Regulations  of  February  27th.,  1911 
and  April  27th .,  1914,  account  was  taken  of  the  size  of  the  farm,  and  especially 
of  the  particular  conditions  of  small  holdings.     The  necessity  was  recognised 
of  a  valuation  on  the  basis  of  the  land  lax,  rather  than  on  that  of  the  Bonitie- 
rungstaxe, as  the  fiist  method,  besides  giving  a  more  general  value,  presents 
the  great  advantage  of  greater  promptness  and  facility  in  the  grant  of  the 
credit,  and  avoids  too  considerable  expense,  which  is    a  condition  indis- 
pensable for  small  holdings,  in  the  case  of  which,  as  a  rule,  too  high  estimates 
cannot  be  taken  into  consideration.     On  the  other  hand,  experience  showed 
that  the  procedure  formerly  followed,  as  a  rule,  of  fixing  the  taxable  value  by 
means  of  a  single  invariable  nmltiplier  could  not  satisfy  the  just  require- 
ments of  small  holdings.     This  circumstance,  and  the  evident  necessity 
for  small  landed  property  that  the  system  of  valuation  on  the  basis  of  the  j 
land  tax  should  be  preserved,  have  made  it  advisable  to  revise  the  system  ^ 
further  and  indicated  the  lines  to  be  followed  in  this  revision.     For  similar  | 
reasons  also  the  pnnciples  of  estimation  which  form  a  necessary  complement  | 
to  the  provisions  respecting  valuation  on  the  basis  of  the  land  tax  have  also 
been  revised. 

In  both  cases  a  new  rule  has  been  established ,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  estimated  value  of  the  security,  two  thirds  of  which  at  most  may  be  lent, 
is  not  fixed  first,  but  instead  the  amount  of  the  loan  that  may  be  granted. 
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on  the  security  of  leitres  de  gage  is  directly  established.     After  the  land  tax 
has  been  established,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  with  sufficient  precision  any 
modifications  in  the  value  of  the  holding.     These  modifications  vary  with  the 
size  of  the  holding.     Thus  the  increase  in  value  after  the  date  at  which  the 
land  tax  is  fixed  is  far  more  considerable  in  the  case  of  small  holdings ; 
and  especially  those  less  than  10  ha.  in  area  have  increased  very  considerably 
in  value.     WTience  it  follows,  that  if  we  wish  to  fix  the  value  of  a  holding  on 
the  basis  of  the  net  revenue  as  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  the  land  tax, 
the  amount  of  this  revenue  must  be  multiplied  by  a  coefficient  which  must  be 
larger  in  proportion  as  the  holdings  considered  are  smaller.     Consequently, 
the  scale  of  co-efficients  to  be  used  in  fixing  the  amount  of  the  loans  has  been 
made  out  in  proportion  to  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  small  holdings. 
Another  fact  by  which  small  holdings  benefit,  is  that  the  buildings  are  now 
valued  at  a  far  higher  rate  than  formerly ;  and  it  is  e^-ident  that  on  small 
faims  the  buildings  represent  a  far  higher  proportion  of  the  total  value  than 
on  large.     When   the    amount  of  the  loan  on  lettres  de  gage  has   been 
fixed,  account  is  taken  of  all  the  buildings  ser\'ingas  dwelling  places  and  uti- 
lised for  the  purposes  of  the  farm,  pro\'ided  their  value  has  been  estimated 
by  a  public  insurance  institute  ;  and  in  this  case  the  value  of  the  buildings  may 
be  taken  as  one  fourth  of  the  total  value  of  the  holding.     Even  in  the  rules 
regulating  the  estimation  of  the  value  of  holdings,  the  question  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  size  of  the  holding  for  the  determination  of  the  value  was 
settled  entirely  in  favour  of  small  holdings.     Dr.  Aereboe  (ij,  by  means  of 
minute  and  careful  research,  has  shown  the  differences  in  value  of  the  mere 
soil  in  the  case  of  large  and  small  holdings,  as  well  as  the  proportional  N-alue 
per  hectare  mcluding  the  stock  for  small  and  large  holdings,  respectively,  and 
all  the  superiority  of  small  holdings,  even  in  respect  to  possible  5-ield  {Renta- 
bilitdt).     It  follows  that  the  coefficients  for  the  valuation  of  holdings  vary  in 
accordance  with  the  area,  and  are  highest  for  farms  of  not  more  than  15  ha. 
So  also,  the  additional  estimates  for  ponds  systematically  maintained,  sheets 
of  water  and  scientific  organisation  of  meadows,  vary  with  the  area  of  the 
holdings  and  are  highest  for  small  holdings.     Similar  principles  are  followed 
in  determining  the  value  of  the  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
amount  of  the  loans  to  be  obtained  on  lettres  de  gage  ;  so  that  the  smaller  the 
holding,  the  higher  will  be  the  value  of  the  capital  invested  in  buildings  in 
relation  to  the  total  value ;  it  may  be  obser\-ed  in  this  connection  that  the 
possibility  contemplated  in  the  rules  for  credit  that  the  value  of  the  build- 
ings may  be  50  %  of  the  amount  serving  as  basis  for  the  grant  of  the  loan 
is  in  itself  all  to  the  advantage  of  small  holdings. 

The  rates  to  be  paid  for  the  establishment  of  the  amount  of  the  loan 
were  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  amount  lent,  no  account  being  taken  of 
the  actual  expenses  of  the  Institute,  so  that  for  small  loans,  up  to  1,500, 
3,000,  or  4,000  mks.etc.,the  rates  should  not  exceed  10,  15  and  20  mks.  re- 
spectively. 

(i)  Prof.  Dr.  Aerkboe:  DieTaxetiion  von  Land^iitem   und  Grundstiick^n.   Berlin,  1912. 
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With  the  object  of  encouraging  small  landowners  to  have  recourse  to 
credit,  the  Provincial  Boards  of  Management  of  the  Nobles'  Estates  {Pro- 
vinzial-Ritterschafts-Direktionen),  administrative  organisations  of  the  Credit 
Institute,  and  in  particular  also  the  Commissioners,  are  exerting  an  important 
action,  sometimes  through  the  medium  of  the  agricultural  associations  and 
the  local  press.  These  authorities  are  doing  their  utmost  that  the  utility  and 
the  aims  of  the  Institute  may  be  fully  understood,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
distribute  and  circulate  the  leaflets  published  by  the  "  Hauptritterschafts- 
Direktion"  :  "  General  Account  of  the  Objects  of  the  New  Brandenburg  Ci edit 
Institute"  and  "Collection  of  the  Provisions  most  directly  concerning  Hold- 
ings, extracted  from  the  Rules  of  the  New  Brandenburg  Credit  Institute,  " 
which  may  be  studied  with  advantage  for  information  on  the  matter.  To 
encourage  all  this  work,  the  provincial  boards  of  agriculture  have  been 
authorized  to  cease  taking  advances  in  money  for  the  costs  of  estimation. 
To  meet  this  expense,  as  well  as  any  other  involved  in  the  business,  the  land- 
owner may  obtain  a  simple  advance  of  3  %  of  the  amount  of  the  loan  to 
be  made,  to  be  repaid  in  regular  instalments. 

The  following  tables  give  an  idea  of  the  work  of  the  New  Brander^burg 
Institute,  in  relation  to  the  grant  of  credit  to  farmers.  They  show  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  holdings  mortgaged  and  the  amounts  lent  (Table  I), 
while  the  business  of  the  Nobles'  Estates  Institute,  in  comparison,  apart 
from  slight  fluctuations,  has  remained  stationary;  and  again  we  find 
(Table  III)  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  small  loans  as  compared  with  those 
for  more  than  100,000  marks.  We  may  observe  further  in  Table 
II  the  higher  percentage  of  the  amount  of  the  loans,  and  even  more  of  the 
mortgaged  holdings,  for  the  classes  of  an  area  not  exceeding  20  ha.  and  be- 
tween 20  and  50  ha.,  and  that  this  percentage  is  continually  increasing ; 
whilst  the  percentage  for  the  classes  of  area  between  50  and  100  ha.  and 
exceeding  100  ha.  remain  unvaried,  except  for  slight  fluctuations.  It 
further  deserves  to  be  said  that  small  holdings  (of  not  more  than  20  ha.) 
have  more  promptly  appHed  for  credit  and  for  larger  amounts  from  the 
New  Brandenburg  Institute,  than,  for  example,  from  the  East  Prussian 
lyandschaft,  where  very  active  propaganda  was  first  needed. 
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Tabi,e  I.  —  New  Brandenburg  Credit  Institute.  —  Holdings  Mortgaged 
and  Amount  of  Loans. 


Number  of  Holdings  Mortgaged 


Amotmt  of  Loans 


New  Bran- 
denburg 
Credit 
Institute 


Credit 

Institute 
for  Nobles' 

Estates 
of  Kur-  and 

Neumark 


Total 


New 

Brandenburg 

Credit 

Institute 


Credit  Institute 

for 
Nobles'  Estates 

for  Kur- 
and  Neumark 

Marks 


Total 


Marks 


1896  .  .  . 

7.348 

I90I  .  .  . 

9,249 

1904  .  .  . 

9,760 

1907  .  .  . 

10,071 

1909  .  .  . 

10,241 

I9I2  .  .  . 

10,444 

I9I4  •  •  • 

10,578 

1,027  8,375  114,496,000  197,404,160  311,900,160 

I  I 

988;  10,237  133.764,650  192,809,340  326,573,990 

;  I 

962;  10,722;  139,828,950  191,824,260  331,653,210 

944  11,015  141,475,350  191,171,310  332,646,660 

923  11,164  142,820,650  186,888,080  329,708,730 

877  11,231  i46,2o'2,40o  180,807,920  327,010,320 

873  11,451  153.714.850  188,867,870  342,582,720 
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TabIvE  II.  —  New  Brandenburg  Credit  Insti 


Year 


Not  E^xceediag  20  ha. 


Number 

of 
Holdings 


Percentage  of 


Amount 

of 

lyoans 

Mks. 


Total       i      Total 

Number    j  Amount 

of  of 

Holdings  I,oaDS 


Between  20  and  50  ha. 


Number 

of 
Holdings 


Amount 

of 

I<oans 

Mks. 


Percentage  of 


Total 
Amount 

of 
Holdings 


Tot 

^moi 

of 

1,0a 


1896 
I90I 


Cannot 


1904 

■  •      3.591 

23-787,950 

36.8 

17.0 

3,965 

47,841,750 

40.6 

34 

1907 

•  •       3,707 

24,976.550 

36.8 

17.7 

4,133 

49,011,850 

41-5 

34 

1909 

•  •       3,797 

25,429,500 

37-1 

17.8 

4,210 

50,345,150 

41. 1 

35 

I9I2 

•  .       3,960 

26,942,700 

37-9 

18.4 

4.283 

51,954,600 

41.0 

35 

I9I4 

.    .  i       4,008 

27,742,100 

37-9 

18.1 

4,367 

54,665,700 

41-3 

35 

Table  III.  —  Classification  of  New  Brandenburg  Credit  Institute  Loans, 

accordin'j  to  Amount. 


1907 
1909 
1912 
1914 


Not  Exceeding 
10,000  Mks. 

Between 

10,000  Mks.  and 

50,000  Mks. 

Between 

50,000  Mks.  and 

100,000  Mks. 

Exceeding 
100,000  Mks. 

5,752 

3,990 

248 

81 

5,877 

4,046 

242 

76 

6,027 

4,122 

222 

73 

6,021 

4,228 

255 

74 

§  6.    New  pomeranian  landschaft. 


On  August  gth.,  1871,  the  Pomeranian  Land  Credit  Association,  an  in- 
stitute of  Ciedit  for  small  holdings,  was  founded  and  in  1895  it  received  the 
name  it  still  goes  by  :  "  New  Pomeranian  lyandschaft  for  Small  Holdings  ". 

The  limit  of  value  of  the  small  holdings  for  which  this  Institute  was 
founded  is  determined  by  the  value  of  the  holdings  that  may  receive 
credit  from  the  Pomeranian  Landschaft  in  accordance  with  its  rules,  that 
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tributionof  Mortgaged  Holdings  According  to  Area. 


Between  50  and  100  ha. 


Bxceeding  100  ha. 


umber 

of 

"idings 


Percentage  of 


Amount 

of 

I<oans 

Mks. 


Total 
Number 

of 
Holdings 


Total 

Amount 

of 

Loans 


number 

of 
Holdings 


Amount 
of 

Mks. 


Percentage  of 

Total  '      Total 
Number      Amount 

of  of 

Holdings        I/sans 


:ertained 

.729 
.767 
.790 
-786 
.789 


35.718,350 
36,885,850 
37.318,750 
87,689,300 
40,086,250 


17.7 

25.6 

17.6 

26.1 

17-5 

26  I 

17.1 

25.8 

16.9 

26.1 

475 
464 

444 
415 
414 


32,480,900 
30,601,100 
29,727,250 
29,615,800 
31,220,800 


4-9 

4.6 

4-3 
4.0 

3-9 


23.2 

21.6 
20.8 
20.3 
20.3 


is  to  say  the  Nobles'  Estates  of  Pomerania,  and  holdings  in  New  Pome- 
rania  and  Riigen,  with  net  yield  as  calculated  in  accordance  with  the  land 
tax  respectively  af  1,500  and  3,000  marks.  The  holdings  which  may 
receive  credit  on  lettres  de  gage  from  the  Pomeranian  Land  Credit  Associ- 
ation are  those  the  net  yield  from  which  calculated  in  accordance  with  the 
land  tax  is  at  least  100  marks,  and,  since  1895,  60  marks.  By  way  of 
exception,  the  General  Management  of  the  Landschaft  may  also  give  credit 
on  holdings  the  net  yield  fiom  which  is  less  than  60  mks. 

New  provisions  aim  at  raising  the  valuation  of  the  holdings  and  the 
amount  of  the  loans,  while  they  reduce  the  expense.  The  use  of  the 
coefl&cient  45  as  multipHer  of  the  net  yield  as  based  on  the  income  tax 
was  allowed  in  1895  in  the  case  of  holdings  the  net  yield  of  which  is 
1,000  mks.  instead  of  1,500  as  before  required;  and  the  supplement  which 
may  be  added  in  consequence  of  permanent  favourable  conditions,  to  the 
value  of  the  holding,  was  raised  to  from  5  to  50  %,  while  before  it  was 
fixed  at  from  5  to  15  %.  In  the  case  of  all  holdings  valuation  on  the 
basis  of  tbe  soil  (Grwn^/a;(;e),  in  accordance  with  which  the  area  is  valued 
according  to  the  class  of  crops  and  the  quahty  of  the  soil,  a  method  which 
is  called  Tariftaxe,   is  admitted. 

In  fixing  the  supplementary  value  to  be  allowed  for  the  two  classes 
of  valuation  (that  on  the  basis  of  the  land  tax  and  that  on  the  basis 
of  the  value  of  the  soil),  according  to  the  regulations  pubHshed  in  1911-12, 
quite  special  account  is  taken  of  the  needs  of  small  holdings.  The  maximum 
supplement  for  valuation  on  the  basis  of  the  land  tax  is  60  %  and  in  the 
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other  case  25  %,  if  the  area  is  not  more  or  very  little  more  than  100  ha.; 
otherwise  it  is  10  %  at  most.  Further,  in  both  systems  of  valuation, 
in  the  case  of  holdings  of  not  more  than  100  ha.,  or  very  Httle  more  than  100 
ha.,  a  special  supplement  is  allowed  for  buildings  graduated  on  a  scale  di- 
minishing for  every  10  hectares  of  the  area  of  the  holding,  from  50%  for  hold- 
ings up  to  50  hectares  to  25  %  for  those  above  90  ha. 

Without  any  valuation  or  any  dediiction  of  claims,  the  amount  of  the 
loan  may  be  raised  by  the  Departmental  Management  to  15  times  the  amount 
of  the  net  yield  as  based  on  the  land  tax  and  20  times  the  same  sum,  if  the 
General  Mangement  approves. 

Farms  may  receive  credit  in  the  same  proportion  even  if  they  have  no 
buildings  or  livestock  and  even  if  they  are  situated  in  urban  districts.  If  the 
net  yield  does  not  exceed  1,500  marks  they  will  not  have  to  pay  charges  for 
the  work  of  valuation  carried  out  on  either  system.  If  these  conditions  are 
not  satisfied,  the  costs  will  only  be  paid  in  full  when  the  net  5deld  calculated 
for  the  land  tax  exceeds  1,500  mks.  If  the  amount  of  the  net  yield  is  betw^een 
1,000  and  1,500  mks.,  the  maximum  amount  to  be  paid  is  fixed  at  50  marks 
and  if  the  yield  is  less  than  1,000  mks.  at  25  marks.  The  presentation  of  a 
certified  extract  from  the  cadastre  ceased  to  be  necessary  in  1898  ;  a  simple 
copy  is  enough  ;  however,  the  management  reserves  the  right  of  demanding 
that  it  be  certified. 

To  facilitate  valuations  and  loans,  it  is  provided  that  applications 
for  valuation  may  be  addressed  not  only  to  the  departmental  management, 
but  also  to  confidential  agents  expressly  appointed  for  each  di.^'trict,  and,  in 
exceptional  cases,  private  mortgages,  the  rights  reserved  by  relations  and 
other  charges  on  the  holding,  of  temporary  nature,  may  provisionally  con- 
tinue to  appear  in  the  cadastre  before  the  lettres  de  gage,  provided  that  a 
sum  corresponding  to  the  lettres  degage  issued  is  deposited  with  the  I^andschaft 
until  the  above  charges  are  extinguished.  The  work  done  by  the  New 
Pomeranian  Landschaft  for  small  holdings  was  up  to  1895  quite  insignific- 
ant. Since  then  the  number  of  holdings  mortgaged  to  the  new  Institute 
has  exceeded  that  of  those  mortgaged  to  the  Pomeranian  Landschaft. 

The  amount  of  the  lettres  de  gage  issued  also  has  increased  without  ceas- 
ing and  this  increase  was  above  all  great  in  the  years  1896-1901  (Table  IV). 
The  small  holdings  of  not  more  than  20  ha.,  and  those  between  20  and  50  ha. 
in  area  receive  most  loans,  and  the  proportion  goes  on  increasing 
(Table  V) ;  one  third  of  the  total  amount  of  the  loans  is  represented  by 
small  credits  (up  to  10,000  marks). 
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Nnmber      |     Number 

Amount 

Amount 

Year 

ofHoldmi,s    gf  Holdings 

of  the 

New 

_             .        Pomeranian 
Pometanian    ^"'"'^«»"*»" 

I^andscliaft   !  I<andschaft 

Total 

of  Loans 

of  the 

New  Pomeranian 

Landschaft 

of  Loans 

of  the 

Pomeranian 

I,andschaft 

Total 

! 

Mks. 

Mks. 

1896 

252 

I.5I2 

1.764 

6,295,150 

228,414,125 

234.709,675 

1901 

724 

1,482 

2,209 

15,135,200 

237,059,825 

252,195,02^ 

1904 

1,081 

1.470 

2.551 

22,740,750 

245,678,025 

268,418.775 

1907 

1,292 

1,468 

2,760 

27.313,900 

257,871,175 

285,185.075 

1909 

1.295 

1.423 

2,718 

27,666,800 

256,890,425 

'      284,557,225 

1912 

1,320 

1,278 

2,598 

27,994,700 

263,245,225 

291,239.925 

191 4 

1,338,                1,265 

2,603 

29,448,800 

268,91  2,950 

1      298,361,750 
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Table  V.  — >  Distribution  of  the  Number  of  Loans  Granted  by  I 


Not  Exceeding  20  ha. 

Between  20  and  50  ha. 

Number 

of 
Holdings 

Amount 

of 

Loans 

Mks. 

Percentage  of 

Number 

of 
Holdings 

Amount 

of 
I<oans 

Mks. 

Percentage  of 

Yeai 

Total 
Number 

of 
Holdings 

Total 

Amount 

of 

lyoans 

Total 
Number 

of 
Holdings 

Total 

Amour 

of 

Loan.' 

1905 
1914 

239 
308 

1,545.350 

21.7 
23.0 

6.5 

450 
563 

6,757,800 

40.7 
4I.I 

34- 

Table  VI.  — Distribution  of  Loans,  according  to  Amount 


Year 

Up  to 
10,000  Mks. 

Between 
10,000  Mks. 

and 
50,000  Mks. 

Between 
50,000  Mks. 

and 
100,000  Mks. 

Exceeding 
100,000  Mks- 

444 

752 

lOI 

23 

§   7.    POSEN   LANDSCHAFT. 


Agricultural  Credit  was  extended  to  small  holdings  (or  peasant  holdings), 
as  a  result  of  the  amendment  of  the  Rules  made  on  April  28tb.,  1879,  by 
which  peasant  landowners,  holding  land  valued  at  less  than  6,000  mks.  were 
granted  a  right  to  participate  in  the  New  Agricultural  Credit  Association, 
whilst  up  to  then  the  minimum  value  required  for  the  purpose  was  not  less 
than  5,000  thalers. 

The  New  Agricultural  Credit  Association  in  1885  assumed  the  name  of  the 
"  Posen  Landschaft.  " 

The  minimum  value  of  a  holding  entitled  to  receive  credit  was  fixed 
at  4,000  marks  in  1884,  and  at  3,000  marks  in  1896.  This  last  value,  it  is 
reckoned,  corresponds  with  that  of  a  holding  on  the  produce  of  which  the 
farmer  can  Hve. 
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^  w  Pomeranian  Landschaft,  according  to  the  Area  oj  the  Holdings. 


lumber 

of 

ajoldings 


Between  50  and  100  ha. 


Exceeding  100  ha. 


Percentage  of 


Amount 

of 
Loans 

Mks. 


Total 

.'Vmount 

of 


Total 

Amount 

of 


j    Ho'dings    i       I/Daas 


Number 

of  j 

Holdings    i 


Amount 

of 
Loans 

Mks. 


Percentage  of 


Total  Total 

Number  Amount 

of  of 

Holdings  Loans 


275 
320 


7,187,000 


24.8 
24.0 


304 


8,173.050  12.8  34.6 

—  10,9  — 


The  entrance  fees  and  the  charges  on  the  business  operations  were 
much  reduced  in  1896,  in  favour  of  small  holdings. 

For  the  valuation  of  holdings,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  for  valuation 
of  March  9th.,  1902,  account  is  taken  of  the  interests  of  small  holdings. 
These  Rules  provide  that  for  holdings  the  value  of  which  does  not  exceed 
60,000  marks,  the  estimate  must  include  not  only  buildings  in  masonry, 
but  also  those  built  with  mortal  of  loam  and  straw  with  fireproof  roofs.  Much 
complaint  had  been  made  before  this  date  that  buildings  in  masonry  were  alone 
taken  into  account  in  the  estimates.  Small  holdings  have  also  been  con- 
siderably favoured  by  the  provisions  of  the  Order  of  March  28th.,  1907, 
regulating  the  value  of  the  holdings,  and  providing  that  the  estimated  value 
should  represent  for  all  holdings  the  fourth  of  the  total  value  of  the  fields 
and  meadows ;  in  addition,  the  limitation  in  regard  to  the  buildings  on  small 
holdings  {which  had  to  be  massive  constructions  and  buildings  in  mortar 
of  loam  and  straw  with  fireproof  roofs)  was  removed  at  the  same  time.  Fin- 
ally the  amoimt  of  the  capital  in  land  was  increased  by  20  %  roughly  speak- 
ing, which  also  means  an  increase  in  the  supplements  estabhshed  as  percent- 
age of  the  capital. 

The  work  of  the  Posen  Landschaft  is  shown  in  the  following  tables 
(Tables  VII,  VIII  and  IX).  The  fact  that  the  number  of  holdings  mort- 
gaged with  an  estimated  value  of  less  than  15,000  marks  is  increasing, 
and  that  such  holdings  represent  more  than  half  the  total  number  of 
holdings  (Table  VIII),  indicates  tht  degree  in  which  small  holdings  hav^e 
shared  in  the  loans  since  1896.  Even  the  number  of  smaU  holdings  up 
to  20  ha.  in  area,  and  between  20  and  50  ha.  in  area  has  increased  both 
absolutely  and  in  proportion  (Table  IXj. 
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Table  VII. 


Total  Loans. 


Year 


Number 
of  Holdings 


I/oans  Granted 


1896, 

1901 

1904. 

1907. 

1909 

I911 

1913- 


6,528 

261,450,400 

6,643 

277,478,000 

7,3" 

302,755,000 

7,553 

335,786,300 

8,316 

359,371,800 

8,958 

384,190,900 

9.828 

415,708,400 

Table  VIII.  —  Distribution  of  Loans  among  Holdings  of  Estimated  Value 
respectively  below  and  above  15,000  marks. 


Holdings  the  Estimated  Value 
of  which  is  less  than  15,000  Mks. 

Holdings  the  Estimated  Value 
of   which   exceeds    15,000  Mks. 

Year 

Number 
of 
Hold- 
ings 

Amount 

of  Loans 

Mks. 

Percentage  of 

Number 
of 
Hold- 
ings 

Amount 

of  Loans 

Mks. 

Percentage  of 

Total 

Number 
of 
Hold- 
ings 

Total 
Amount 

of 
Loans 

Total 
Number 
of 
Hold- 
ings 

Total 
Amount 

of 
Loans 

1896 

1901 

1904 

1907 

1909 

1911 

1913 

3.461 
3,564 
3.957 
4,056 
4,608 
4,990 
5,449 

21,578,000 
23.577,500 
25,867,500 
28,629,000 

50.0 

53-7 
54-1 
53-7 
55-4 
55-7 
55-4 

6.4 
6.6 

6.7 
6.9 

2,067 
3,079 
3,354 
3.497 
3.708 
3,968 
4,379 

314,208,300 
335,749,300 
358,323,400 
387,079,400 

47.0 
46.3 
45-9 
46.3 
44-5 
44-3 
44-5 

93-6 
93-4 
93-3 
93- 1 
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Table  IX.  —  Distribution  of  Lea 

15  according  to  tl 

e  Area  of  the  Holdings. 

i     Ptr- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Holdings    '■  centage 

Holdings 

centage 

Holdings 

centage 

Holdings     1  centage 

not           of  total 

of  area 

of  total 

of  area 

of  total 

Exceeding     °l}°^ 
Hold- 
100  ha.       :      ings 

Year 

Exceeding       Hold- 

between 

Hold- 

between 

Hold- 

20 ha.      ,     ings     ; 

20  and 

ings 

50  and 

ings 

in  area         Mort-    ! 

50  ha. 

Mort- 

100 ha. 

Mort-    ! 

in  area         Mort- 

gaged  I 

gaged  _ 

: 

gaged   j 

gaged 

1896.    .    .    . 

2,170       33-2 

1 
2,400 

36.8 

1 
640 

9.8 

1,318 

20.2 

1904.    .    . 

2,384       33-4 

2.637 

37-0 

694 

9.7 1 

-r,4i5 

19.9 

1913.    •    •    • 

3.590       36.5 

3,880 

39.5 

955 

9.7I 

1,403 

14-3 

§  8.    LaNDSCHAFT  of  the  province  of  S-AXONY. 


The  Credit  Institute  approved  by  the  Sovereign  on  May  30th.,  1864  un- 
der the  name  of  "  Landschaftliches  Kreditverband  der  Pro\dnz  Sachsen,  " 
assumed  in  1888  a  legal  and  public  character  as  the  Landschaft  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  vSaxony,  open  to  all  owners  of  agricultural  or  forest  land  in  the  Pro- 
vince, the  yield  of  which  as  calculated  for  the  land  tax  is  not  less  than  50 
thalers.  The  Umit  fixed  for  the  purposes  of  the  loan  was  reduced  in  1896 
to  90  marks  net  yield,  on  the  supposition  that  in  this  way  all  holdings  on  the 
produce  of  which  a  famih'  could  live  might  in  future  receive  credit  from  the 
Landschaft.  As  this  no  longer  corresponds  with  existing  conditions  on  ac- 
count of  the  further  development  of  quite  small  holdings,  in  1913  it  was 
provided  that  the  board  of  management  shall  have  power  to  grant  loans  on 
land  the  net  yield  of  which  as  estimated  for  the  land  tax  is  less  than  90 
marks,  provided  the  produce  of  the  farm  suffices  for  the  support  of  a  family. 
In  this  way  credit  has  been  extended  to  the  smallest  holdings. 

In  1896  several  facilities  were  granted  for  the  valuation  of  smaU 
holdings,  at  the  same  time  permitting  of  an  increase  of  the  estimates.  Up  to 
that  date,  an  agricultural  estimate  of  the  holdings  was  always  required,  when 
the  loan  amounted  to  more  than  20  times  the  net  yield.  In  1896  the  Board  of 
Management  received  power  to  grant  loans  on  lettres  de  gage,  without  formal 
estimate  for  amounts  of  not  more  than  24  times  the  net  yield,  if  this  yield 
were  not  more  than  1,000  mks.,  and  not  more  than  30  times  the  net  jaeld, 
when  the  latter  did  not  exceed  500  mks.  This  process  is  called  "  formlose 
Abschdtzung  "  or  estimation  without  formality.  The  above  maxima  were 
raised  in  1911  to  2,000  and  1,000  mks.  respectively  and  in  1913  to  3,000  and 
2,000  mks.  respectively.  Already  in  1895  the  Valuation  Commissioner  was 
authorized  himself  to  make  the  estimate,  in  the  case  of  quite  small  holdings  ; 
when  the  net  yield  exceeded  1,000  marks  he  had  to  be  assisted  by  two  ex- 
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perts.  Since  1013,  with  the  object  of  reducing  the  costs  of  the  loan  transac- 
tions, the  employment  of  experts  was  further  limited.  For  estimates  on 
which  the  land  tax  is  fixed,  experts  are  only  required  when  the  Valuation 
Commissioner  or  the  Board  of  Management  consider  their  collaboration 
necessary;  however,  in  the  case  of  the  estimates  fixed  in  1909,  based  on  the 
Bonitierungtaxe,  their  collaboration  may  be  limited  to  the  case  of  holdings 
of  more  than  100  ha.  of  fields,  meadows  or  gardens,  with  more  than  100 
ha.  of  forest  land,  the  net  yield  from  which  as  calculated  for  the  land  tax 
does  not  exceed  4,000  mks.  In  1903,  it  was  decided  that  buildings  were  to  be 
considered  as  to  some  degree  security  for  the  loans,  which  was  above  all  an 
advantage  for  small  holdings.  For  this  purpose,  henceforth,  the  buildings, 
whether  dwelling  houses  or  others,  belonging  to  a  holding  might  be  taken 
into  consideration  for  the  fourth  part  of  the  insurance  value  assigned  to 
them  by  a  public  fire  insurance  society  ;  but  the  amount  lent  could  never 
exceed  three  times  the  net  yield  and  the  total  loan  could  no  I  exceed  33  times 
the  net  5deld. 

Since  1913  the  supplementary  loan  may  be  six  times  instead  of  three 
times  the  net  yield  calculated  for  purposes  of  the  land  tax,  provided  it  never 
exceeds  the  fourth  part  of  the  amount  for  which  the  buildings  aie  assured. 

In  the  case  of  "  formlose  Abschdtzung  "  of  holdings,  the  net  yield  of 
which  is  less  than  500  marks,  and  under  certain  definite  conditions,  the 
inspection  of  the  building  may  be  dispensed  with. 

To  facilitate  operations,  the  expenses  of  valuation  have  been  greatly 
reduced.  Thus,  in  1913,  the  minimum  amount  of  expenditure  required  for 
a  Bonitierungiaxe  was  reduced  from  100  to  50  mks.  The  charges  are  there- 
fore really,  in  the  case  of  small  and  medium  sized  holdings,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  less  than  the  real  costs. 

The  Landschaft  of  the  Province  of  Saxony  has  therefore  not  been 
specially  founded  for  the  benefit  of  large  holdings.  The  organization  of  its 
loans,  as  seen  in  the  following  tables,  clearly  indicates  that  it  is  with  the  small 
and  medium  sized  holdings  that  this  Institute  has  from  the  start  conducted 
most  of  its  credit  business.  There  has  been  a  continual  increase  in  the 
amount  of  credit  granted  to  holdings  not  exceeding  20  ha.  in  area  and 
between  20  and  50  ha.  in  area,  whilst  in  the  case  of  holdings  more  than 
100  ha.  in  area  there  has  been  relatively  a  notable  decrease  (Table  XI). 
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Table  X.  —  Total  Loans. 


Number  of  lA>ans  on  litres  de  gage 


Holdings  Nobles'  Estates  ,  Total 


Amount 
of   I,oans 


1896 
I90I 
1904 
1907 
1909 
I912 
I913 


1,143 
1,529 
1,819 
about  2,183 
.,  2,384 
2,817 
2,927 


abotit 


235  J 

1,378 

89,616,575 

268 

1,797 

107.773.125 

306 

3,125 

132,212,925 

330 

2,513 

158,151.575 

350 

2,734 

172,602,525 

385; 

3,202 

227,996,825 

4ii| 

3,338 

244.347,475 

Tabi^e  XI.  —  Distribution  of  Loans,  According  to  Area  of  Holdings. 


Not  Exceeding 

Between 

Between 

•          20  ha. 

20  and  50  ha. 

50  and  100  ha. 

Exceeding  100  ha. 

1  Percent- 

1 
iPercent- 

Percent- 

! Percent- 

Year 

age 

!     age 

age 

age 

of  all 

of  aU 

of  aU 

of  aU 

Holdings      Hold- 

Holdings    Hold- 

Holdings 

Hold- 

Holdings     Hold- 

ings 

ings 

ings 

ings 

Mort- 

Mort- 

Moit- 

Mort- 

gaged 

gaged 

gaged 

gaged 

1894 about  300 

1905   • 787 

I912 ,.   1,075 

1914 1,186 


34.4    about  250 

38.2  ;  613 
36.1  '    „         900 

36.3  995 


28.6   about  130 
29,8  312 

30.3  \  ..      475 
30-5  \  528 


14.9  193  22.1 

15.1  348  16.9 

16  about  525  17.6 

16.I  557  17.I 


§  9.      LaNDSCHAFT  of  THE    PROVINCE  OF  WESTPHALIA. 

The  Ivandschaft  of  the  Province  of  Westphalia  was  founded  as  a  Society 
on  July  15th.,  1877,  ^^d.  li^s  the  lyandschaft  of  the  Province  of  Saxom-,  only 
assumed  the  character  of  a  public  credit  institute  in  1899.  It  makes  no 
difference  between  nobles'  and  peasants'  holdings.  The  only  condition  for 
credit  is  a  certain  value  to  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  net  yield  as 
calculated  for  the  purposes  of  the  income  tax.  The  minimum  value  was  first 
150  mks.,  but  it  has  been  reduced,  gradually,  to  50  marks.  The  amount  of 
the  loan  at  first  was  a  sum  twenty  two  times  the  amount  of  the  net  }-ield 
as  estimated  for  the  income  tax,  without  consideration  of  the  value  of  the 
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buildings.  It  was  afterwards  raised  to  30  times  this  amount,  provided  this 
did  not  exceed  ^J^^^-  of  the  agricultural  estimate  (that  is  to  say  of  the  net 
5deld  actually  arrived  at  by  employing  the  ordinary  coefficient  25).  L^ater  on, 
it  was  permitted  that  the  amount  of  the  loan  should  be  2/ 3  ^^-  of  this  estim- 
ated value,  when  it  could  be  shown  that  since  the  last  cadastral  survey,  the 
land  mortgaged  had  undergone  essential  improvement  or  its  value  had 
been  permanently  increased. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  last  thirty  years,  both  by  means  of 
interview  and  in  writing,  to  make  the  Landschaft  better  known.  The 
Westphalian  Peasants'  Society  has  availed  itself  in  the  matter  of  all 
its  many  and  influential  relations. 

As  the  following  tables  show,  credit  to  small  and  medium  sized  farms 
has  occupied  a  great  deal  of  the  attention  of  the  Westphalian  I^andschaft. 
This  is  already  seen  in  the  average  amount  of  the  loan  granted 
(Table  XII);  the  increase  in  the  number  of  small  and  very  small  holdings 
mortgaged  (Table  XIII)  shows  it  still  more  clearly. 


Table  XII. 


Total  Loans. 


Number 
of  Members 


Amount  of  lYoans 


1896 .  .  2,970 

1901   I     3.309 

1904   3>663 

1907 I  4,117 

1909 4.587 

1912 4,986 

1913   5.114 


46,075,000 
56,669,200 
66,118,700 
77,136,200 
88,575,800 
102,904,300 
107,371,400 


TabIvE  XIII.  —  Distribution  of  Loans  according  to  Area  of  Holdings. 


Not  Exceeding 
20  ha. 

Between  20 
and  50  ha. 

Between  50 
and  TOO  ha. 

Exceeding, 
100  ha. 

Year 

Holdings 

Percent- 
age 
of  Total 
Holdings 
Mort- 
gaged 

Holdings 

Percent- 
age 
of  Total 
Holdings 
Mort- 
gaged 

Holdings 

Percent- 
age 
of  Total 
Holdings 
Mort- 
gaged 

Holdings 

Percent- 
age 
of  Total 
Holdings 
Mort- 
gaged 

about 

1896 

1,200 

40.4 

1,160 

39 

380 

12.8 

230 

7.8 

1905 

1,597 

41-5 

1,539 

40 

493 

12.8 

217 

5-7 

1913 

2,175 

42-5 

2,100 

41. 1 

640 

II.8 

199 

3-9 
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§  10.    Agricultural  credit  assocl\tion  for  the  province 
of  schleswig  holstees'. 


The  Schleswig  Holstein  Agricultural  Credit  Association  was  founded  in 
1882  for  all  agricultural  and  forestry-  holdings  of  the  province,  of  a  net  j-ield 
of  at  least  150  marks.  This  amount  was  reduced  in  1900  to  50  marks. 
This  Institute  is  concerned  almost  exclusively  with  peasant  holdings.  Its 
role  for  estimating  values  is  based  on  an  estimate  of  the  rental  value  {Pacht- 
wertschdtzung)  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  net  >'ield  as  calculated  for  the  in- 
come tax.  In  the  case  of  holdings  with  a  net  jield  of  less  than  1,000  marks 
a  shorter  method  is  followed.  The  ordinary  maximum  amount  of  loan  is 
fixed  at  30  times  the  net  \  ield,  but  in  certain  special  cases  this  limit  ma}'  be 
passed.  Ver\- small  holdings  generally  receive  loans  relatively  higher  than  the 
large  holdings  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  they  are  always  in  demand 
and  that  it  is  therefore  possible  to  sell  them  under  favourable  conditions  and 
that  also  the  value  of  the  buildings  represents  in  their  case  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  total  value,  and  that  the  net  j-ield  of  the  holding  is  alwa^^s  higher,  as 
the  landowner  and  his  family  themselves  cultivate  the  farm  and  can  dispense 
with  outside  labour. 

The  following  tables  show  the  uninterrupted  progress  made  by  this 
Association  in  the  last  20  3-ears  and  at  the  same  time  the  increasing 
amount  of  credit  granted  by  it  to  small  holdings. 


Table  XIV.  —  Total  Loans. 


Number  I    Amount  of  I/xins 

of   Members  3Iks 


1896 
1901 
1904. 


562 
886 

1.685 


11,450,900 
16,162,100 

30,546,800 


1913 1    about        3,000  66,689,300 
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TabIvEXV. —  Distfihution  of  hoc 


Not  Exceeding  20  ha. 


Holdings 


Percentage  of 


Amount 

of  I<oans 

Mks 


Total 

Holdings 

Mort- 


Total 

Amount 

of 

Ivoans 


Hold- 
ings 


'Amount 
of  lyoani 

•  Mks 


1896 
1905 
19I4 


about  140 

554 
»     950 


3,955,700 


25.0 

27-5 
29.7 


250 

918 

1,500 


15,166 


§11.    SCHI.ESWIG   HOLSTEIN    L,ANDSCHAFT. 


The  Schleswig  Holstein  lyandschaft  was  founded  in  1895  for  all  nobles' 
estates  of  the  province,  exclusive  of  the  Duchy  of  I/auenburg,  provided  that 
their  net  yield  as  calculated  for  the  income  tax  were  not  less  than  1,500 
marks.  Its  sphere  of  action  was  extended  in  1905,  by  the  admission  of  all 
farm  or  forest  holdings  of  the  province  of  Schleswig  Holstein,  exclusive  of  the 
Duchy  of  Ivauenburg  and  the  principality  of  Liibeck  belonging  to  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  the  net  3deld  from  which  was  at  least  150  marks.  In 
1905  the  limit  was  reduced  to  50  marks,  for  all  holdings  in  the  district  of  the 
Landschaft,  and  finally,  in  191 2,  the  criterion  of  the  net  yield  was  abandoned 
and  all  holdings  with  at  least  5  ha.  cultivated,  serving  to  support  a 
family,  were  granted  loans.  In  this  way  all  holdings  utilised  for  agriculture, 
whether  belonging  to  nobles  or  peasants,  could  receive  credit  from  the  lyand- 
schaft,  on  condition  of  their  at  least  providing  their  owners  with  means  of 
subsistence.  The  loan  is  granted  either  on  the  basis  of  the  land  tax  assess- 
ment, or  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  called  the  Bonitierungstaxe. 
In  the  first  case  the  amount  is  fixed  at  35  times  the  net  yield  as  calculated 
for  the  land  tax,  and  at  most  at  ten  times  the  value  in  use  of  the  dwelling 
house.  The  most  recent  provisions  in  regard  to  the  Bonitierungstaxen  (1913) 
greatly  favour  very  small  holdings  ;  the  management  may,  if  requested, 
undertake  itself  to  provide  all  the  material  required  for  the  valuation,  and 
may  also  dispense  with  some  of  this  material.  In  the  case  of  holdings  not 
exceeding  100  ha.  in  area,  the  net  yield  from  which  as  calculated  for  the  land 
tax  does  not  amount  to  1,000  mks.,  it  is  not  necessary  to  present  a  list  of 
buildings  and  live  stock,  nor  a  return  of  the  average  >deld  for  the  last 
five  years. 
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ording  to  Area  of  Holdings. 


50  ha. 


Percentage  of 


Total 
>ldings 
lort- 
aged 


Between  50  and  100  ha. 


Exceeding  100  ha. 


Total 

Amount  I 

of 

I/Oans 


Hold- 
ings 


Amoimt 

of  I/3ans 

Mks 


Percentage  of 

Total      I     Total    \    Hold- 
Holdings     Amotint 
Mort-     j       of 
gaged     I    I.oans 


ings 


Amount 

of  I<oans 

BiOcs 


Percentage  of 

Total         Total 

Holdings  Amount 
Mort-  of 

gaged  Ifioas 


44-5  — 
45-5j  — 
46.9   — 


130 

434 
640 


13.637.100 


23.1 
21.5 
20.0 


42 
III 

no 


6,379,100 


7-4: 

5-5 1 
3-4 


The  progress  of  the  Schleswig  Holstein  Ivandschaft  seen  in  the 
following  tables,  has  been,  especially  since  1907,  simply  enormous,  and 
it  must  be  recognised  that  the  increase  in  the  business  in  relation  to 
the  nobles'  estates  has  been  far  inferior  to  that  in  relation  to  peasants' 
holdings.  The  business  in  connection  with  peasants'  holdings  so  pre- 
ponderates, that  this  lyandschaft,  first  founded  in  the  exclusive  interest 
of  large  nobles'  est^ates,  has  completely  altered  its  character. 

In  proof  of  this,  it  is  enough  to  consider  that  whilst  the  average  amount 
of  the  loans  granted  in  1904 was  205,000  mks,  andin  1907  201,000  mks., it  is 
now  31,000  mks.  and  if  we  calculate  at  22,000,000  mks.  the  total  amount 
of  loans  for  nobles'  estates,  the  average  for  the  peasants"  estates  does  not 
exceed  26,000  marks  in  round  numbers. 

Table  XYI.  —  Total  Amount  of  Loans. 


I 

Peasants'    1      Kotdes' 
HoIdiI^p 


Total 


{  Amount  of  I,oans 


1896. 
1901. 
1904. 
1907. 
1909. 
19I2. 
I9I4. 


2,246,150 

5,102,950 
16,886,450 
23,222,100 
32,144,700 
71,418,850 
105,041,700 
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Tablk  XVII.  —  Distribution  of  Loans  according  to  Area  of  Holdings. 


Between  20  and 

. 

Not  Exeeding  20  ha. 

50  ha. 

100  ha. 

Exceeding  100  ha. 

Percent- 

Percent- 

Percent- 

Percent- 

Year 

age 

age 

age 

age 

Holdings 

of  Total 

Holdings 

Mortgaged 

Holdings 

of  Total 
Holdings 
Mortgaged 

Holdings 

of  Total 

Holdings 

Mortgaged 

Holdings 

of  Total 
Holdings 
Moitgaged 

1905  .... 

I 

I 

4 

4.4 

4 

4-4 

«2 

90.2 

I9I4  .... 

820 

25 

1,030 

32 

1,125 

35 

250 

8 

12.  Conclusion. 


In  the  last  few  decades  the  Landschaf ten  have  assumed  the  special  duty 
of  extending  land  credit  among  peasant  landowners.  A  whole  order  of  opin- 
ions, formerly  prevailing  among  the  Landschaf  ten,  have  been  thoroughly 
modified;  the  peasant,  it  was  said,  has  no  need  of  credit;  he  is  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  profit  by  it,  and,  apart  from  this,  small  holdings,  it  was  affirmed, 
could  not  offer  the  same  security  as  large  estates.  The  managers  of  the 
various  societies  have  found  that  in  offering  small  landowners  a  credit  corre- 
sponding to  the  size  of  their  holdings,  they  have  increased  their  power  of  resist- 
ance and  their  yield,  to  the  advantage  of  the  general  social  economy.  The 
Landschaften  have  therefore  employed  all  the  means  at  their  disposal  to 
provide  small  holdings  with  the  credit  they  require,  and  to  bring  them  into 
their  sphere  of  action.  The  following  table  will  show  the  reader  the  results 
obtained.  Whilst  in  1905,  the  proportion  of  holdings  mortgaged  on  the  basis 
of  the  agricultural  valuation,  of  an  area  not  exceeding  20  ha.  and  of  an  area 
betvveen  20  and  100  ha.,  was  respectivel}/  5.9  %  and  21.7  %,  the  figures  have 
now  risen  to  8.3  %  and  28.3  %;  the  loans  granted  have  thus  increased  by 
2.4  %  and  6.6  %  respectively.  The  holdings  mortgaged  of  area  not  ex- 
ceeding 100  ha.  since  1905  have  increased  altogether  by  20,000  and  from 
10.5  %  to  14  %  of  all  the  holdings,  which  shows  an  increase  per  cent  of  3.5, 
whilst  the  proportion  of  those  above  100  ha.  in  area  mortgaged  has  fallen 
from  65.8  %  to  64.1  %,  a  decrease  of  1.7  %.  • 
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The  spread  of  agricultural  credit  in  the  districts  of  small  holdings  has 
for  its  first  result  an  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  the  holdings  of  this 
class.  It  must  also  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  formation 
and  encouragement  of  small  holdings  and  the  development  of  home  colon- 
isation. The  question  of  small  holdings,  with  which  all  agricultural  count- 
ries are  occupj-ing  themselves  can  only  be  settled  by  assuring  this  class 
of  holding,  to  as  large  a  degree  as  possible,  of  loans  at  small  cost,  to  be  re- 
paid only  in  instalments.  Besides  this,  the  extension  of  the  Landschaft 
credit  to  peasants  is  without  doubt  of  more  general  public  importance  and 
is  to  be  included  among  the  problems  of  small  holdings  to  be  solved. 
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COSTA  RICA. 


GOVERNMENT  MEASURES  FOR  THE  DEVELOPAIENT 
OF  AGRTCUIvTURAIv  CREDIT 


With  a  view  to  meeting  the  economic  crisis  in  production  in  the 
country,  the  products  of  which  are  essentially  agricultural,  which  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  European  conflagration,  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica, 
after  much  fruitless  negotiation  with  the  members  of  the  financial  world  there, 
created,  as  has  been  shown  in  a  former  number  of  this  Bulletin  (i),  the  Inter- 
national Bank  of  Costa  Rica,  and  instituted  agricultural  credit  boards  in 
the  localities  where  they  were  most  required.  In  this  way  the  Government 
proposed  to  provide  the  assistance  the  exceptional  circumstances  call  for, 
by  means  of  loans  in  cash  both  to  the  large  producers  and  exporters  and  the 
small  landowners  and  farmers. 

Official  credit  once  organized  in  this  way,  the  Government  endavoured 
to  encourage  its  development  as  far  as  possible.  This  was  the  object 
of  the  two  Decrees,  the  piincipal  provisions  of  which  we  shall  consider  below, 
on  warrants  and  agricultural  pledge,  which  complete  the  general  provisions 
mentioned  above,  the  object  of  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  to  arrest  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  in  agriculture  occasioned  by  the  war  in  the  old  world. 


§  I.  The  institution  of  agricui,tur.\i,  pledge. 


By  Decree  Xo.  3  of  September  13th.,  1915,  the  Government  instituted 
contracts  of  agricultviral  pledge  as  security  for  loans  in  money  to  farmers. 

In  accordance  with  this  Decree,  the  agricultural  pledge  may  consist 
in  the  foUowing  articles :  (a)  machinery  generally,  farming  implements 
and  such  implements  as  are  used  ta  agriculture,  the  v/orking  of  forests  and 
factories  or  in  industry  ;  [b)  livestock  of  any  kind  and  their  produce,  as 
well  as  moveables  serving  for  the  farm  work ;   (c)  crops  of  any  kind  of  the 


(i)  See  Article,  "  The  Influence  of  the  European  War  on  Production  and  Credit  in  Costa 
Rica'' ,  in  our  Number  for  September,  191 5. 
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agricultural  year  in  which  the  contract  is  established,  whether  standing 
crops,  or  crops  already  harvested  etc. 

The  objects  pledged  serve  as  security  to  the  creditor,  who  has  a  special 
preference  right  in  regard  to  them  up  to  the  amount  of  the  loan,  interest, 
commission  and  charges  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  contract  and  the 
provisions  of  this  law. 

The  debtor  will  retain  possession  of  the  object  pledged  in  the  name  of 
the  creditor ;  the  possessor  of  the  pledge  is  bound  to  preserve  it  and  is  respons- 
ible for  deterioration  or  damage  it  may  sufier  through  his.  fault  or 
negligence. 

The  Decree  under  consideration  establishes  that  the  preference  rights 
of  the  creditor  shall  last  for  two  years  from  date  of  registration  of  the  con- 
tract ;  they  burden  the  insurance  claim  paid  for  the  object  pledged,  as  well 
as  compensation  paid  by  persons  responsible  for  loss  or  deterioration  of 
the  objects  pledged.  The  agricultural  pledge,  however,  does  not  affect 
the  preference  rights  of  the  landowner  for  a  year's  lease  due  or  the  amount 
due  to  him  in  money  for  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  the  object  or  the  farm  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  or  rent  and  amounts  due  previously  to  the  constitution 
of  the  pledge,  provided  the  contract  under  which  they  are  due  be  a 
public  deed  duly  registered  or  presented  for  registration  before  the  date  of 
registration  of  the  contract  of  agricultural  pledge. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  Decree  instituting  agricul- 
tural pledge  in  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  is  that  henceforth  mortgages  on 
holdings  shall  not  burden  property  that  may  be  the  object  of  agricultural 
pledge  as  above  indicated,  nor  compensation  the  mortgager  may  receive 
in  payment  of  insurance  claims,  or  for  compulsory  expropriation  or  injury 
to  the  above  articles  when  pledged.  Any  clause  contrary'-  to  this  provision 
shall  be  null  and  void. 

The  agricultural  pledge  contract  shall  only  have  effect  for  third  parties 
from  the  moment  it  is  presented  for  registration  in  the  register  of  agri- 
cultural pledges,  pledges  on  livestock  and  industrial  pledges,  which  shall  be 
opened  in  each  canton.  This  contract  can  be  constituted  by  public  or 
private  deed,  in  which  the  full  name  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties,  his 
status  and  condition  are  specified. 

The  agricultural  pledge  certificate  delivered  by  the  official  of  the  office 
where  it  is  registered  will  be  transferable  by  endorsement ;  all  who  sign  or 
endorse  an  agricultural  pledge  certificate,  except  the  official  who  makes 
it  out  and  any  witnesses  there  may  be,  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable 
for  the  obligations  it  guarantees. 

The  livestock  on  which  a  pledge  has  been  constituted  cannot  be  removed 
from  the  farm  on  which  they  are  at  the  moment  of  its  constitution,  and 
much  less  leave  the  district  of  the  registration  office  in  which  the  pledge 
is  registered,  unless  the  official  of  the  office  has  made  a  note  to  the  effect 
on  the  original  document  and  notified  the  creditor  and  any  endorsers  there 
may  be.  There  is  exemption  from  these  restrictions  in  the  case  of  the 
livestock  serving  for  the  ordinary  work  of  the  debtor,  specification  of  which 
must  be  made  in  the  pledge  contract. 
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The  crops  and  produce  on  which  an  agricultural  pledge  has  been  constit- 
uted may  be  sold  for  cash  by  the  debtor,  if  ready  for  sale,  provided  the  price 
is  not  below  the  day's  market  price,  and  the  amount  exceeds  the  whole  sum 
secured  on  the  crops  and  produce  ;  however,  if  all  the  crops  and  produce  are 
sold  at  the  same  time,  the  debtor  is  bound  to  pay  the  creditor  the  amount 
of  the  debt  within  three  day  s.  This  term  may  be  extended  in  reasonable 
pioportion  to  the  distance,  but  may  never  exceed  8  days. 

The  debtor  may  at  any  moment  relieve  himself  of  the  burden  on  the 
goods  pledged  by  paying  the  creditor  the  amount  of  the  loan,  with  the 
interest,  commission  and  accessory  charges  mentioned  in  the  contract. 

Finally,  the  decree,  the  principal  provisions  of  which  we  have  indicated, 
provides  that  during  the  term  of  the  contract,  the  creditor  may  himself, 
or  by  means  of  an  agent  or  representative  authorized  by  him,  examine  the 
condition  of  the  articles  pledged  or  the  fields  producing  them,  and  if,  in  his 
opinion,  they  nm  a  risk  of  being  damaged  or  deteriorated  through  the  debtor 
abandoning  them  or  neglecting  them,  he  may  'inform  the  competent 
authorities.  They  shall  appoint  an  expert  to  give  his  opinion,  and,  if  it 
agrees  with  that  of  the  creditor,  the  debtor  may  be  obliged  to  superpose  the 
articles  pledged  properly,  or  to  pay  the  costs  of  their  supervision. 


§  2.  Decree  .\uTHORizrN'G  the  issl"e  of  warrants 

BY  GENER-AL  W.AKEHOUSES.. 


The  Government  has  recently  decreed  the  institution  of  three 
general  warehouses  at  San  Jose,  Puntarenas  and  Limon,  reserv-ing  the  right 
to  found  others  if  it  judges  necessary. 

The  warehouses  in  question,  in  addition  to  their  general  functions,  con- 
sisting in  the  acceptance  of  deposits,  and  the  supervision  and  presen-ation 
of  goods,  must  issue  deposit  certificates  with  corresponding  warrants. 

We  shall  briefly  describe  the  organization  of  this  new  ser\dce  for  the  en- 
couragement of  credit,  intended  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  rural  popul- 
ation, as  Costa  Rica  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country-. 

The  deposit  certificates  and  warrants  with  which  we  are  concerned  may 
be  inscribed  or  to  bearer,  as  the  depositor  desires,  and  will  be  negotiable  and 
transferable,  by  way  of  cession,  endorsement  and  simple  gift  in  either  case. 

According  to  the  Decree,  the  endorsement  of  the  deposit  certificate  or 
the  warrant  will  have  the  following  eSect :  {a)  the  endorsement  of  the  two 
together  will  transfer  the  ownership  of  the  produce  or  goods  deposited  ; 
(b)  the  endorsement  of  the  warrant  only  will  pledge  the  produce  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  endorsed;  [c)  the  endorsement  of  the  deposit  certificate 
alone  will  transfer  the  ownership  of  the  goods  deposited,  while  the  rights 
of  the  holder  of  the  warrant  concinue  to  exist. 
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A  holder  of  a  deposit  certificate  and  not  of  the  warrant  may  withdraw 
the  goods  before  the  time  fixed  and  payment  of  the  credit  secured  on  them, 
on  delivering  to  the  managers  of  the  warehouse  the  amount  of  the  credit  in 
question  with  interest,  calculated  up  to  the  date  fixed,  and  this  amount  will 
be  paid  in  its  turn  to  the  holder  of  the  warrant  on  delivery  of  his  warrant. 

The  holder  of  a  warrant  not  paid  at  date  the  debt  secured  by  it  is  due, 
may  have  it  protested  like  a  bill  of  exchange  and  advise  the  manager  of  the 
warehouse,  so  that  he  may  retain  the  articles  deposited  in  order  to  ensure  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  which  takes  precedence  over  the  depositor's  other  debts. 


Part  IV:  Miscellaneous 


FRANCE. 
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OFFICIAI,  SOURCES  : 

ENQCrfeTE   DE    L'OFFICE    DU    TRAVAIL   SUR  LE    travail    k   DOrndLR   DANS    L'INDUSTRIE  DE  LA 

LINGERIE  {Labour  Office  Enquiry  into  thi  Home  Manufacture  of  Underclothing),  5  Volanies, 
8vo.  Paris.  Imprimerie  Nationale;   1907-1911. 
ItOi  DU   10  JuiiXEt   1915  ET  TRAVAUX  PREP.\R.\TOiRES    {Low  of  July  lOth.,  1915  and  Pre- 
paratory Labours). 

CiRCULAIRE    DO    MiNISTRE    DU    TR-WAIL   AUX   INSPECTSXJRS  DIVISIOHNAIRES    DU    TRAVAIL,  EX 

DATE  DU  24  Juillet  1915  {Circular  of  the  Minister  of  Labour  Forwarded  to  the  Divis- 
ional Inspectors  of  Labour,  July  24th.,  1915). 


§  I.  Manuf.\ctxjre  of  ijndercw)thing  in  country  districts. 

The  home  manufacture  of  underclothing  carried  on  by  women  in  the 
French  covmtry  districts  is  of  importance  on  account  of  the  additional 
amounts  in  this  way  added  to  incomes  derived  from  purely  agri- 
cultural work.  However,  it  must  be  acknowledged  conditions  of  the 
industry  have  long  been  seriously  criticised.  Complaint  is  made  that 
it  is  badly  paid,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  trifling  profit,  the  working  day 
has  to  be  very  long  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  done  are  not 
healthy.  Accordingly,  with  the  object  of  testing  the  justice  of  these  stric- 
tures, the  Labour  Office  instituted  a  long  enquiry,  lasting  from  1905  to 
1908,  in  24  departments,  in  the  course  of  which  2,300  individuals,  manufac- 
turers, dealers,  men  and  women  contractors  {entrepreneurs  and  enirepre- 
neitses),  agents  {depositaires),  and  needlewomen  working  at  home,  were 
examined.     Let  us  first  of  all  summarise  the  results  of  the  enquiry-. 
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This  home  industr}-  is  not  independent,  but  implies  a  business  under- 
taking concerned  with  the  distribution  and  remuneration  of  the  work. 
Such  undertakings  are  most  usually  conducted  by  women  and  the 
number  of  these  women  contractors  {entrepreneuses)  is  found  to  be  contin- 
ually increasing.  In  such  and  such  a  locality,  where,  some  ten  years 
ago,  there  were  three  of  them,  there  are  now  ten  ;  in  the  department  of 
Cher,  twenty  or  thirty  3'ears  ago,  the  country  districts  only  worked  for 
firms  in  their  neighbourhood  ;  to  day,  there  is  scarcely  a  village  in  the 
region  without  such  a  conti actor  or  a  depot.  Indeed,  under  the  contractor 
or  on  an  equalit}'  with  her,  and  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  a  contractor,  we  find,  in  some  districts,  (chiefly  Cher,  lyoir-et-Cher, 
Indre  and  Sarthe),  an  agent  {depositaire),  sometimes  engaged  by  a  linen 
goods  manufacturer,  a  fancy  goods  warehouse,  a  shirtmaker  or  so  on,  and 
sometimes  by  one  of  the  above  contractors. 

The  real  agent  is  a  kind  of  outside  superintendent  ;  she  is  paid  directly 
by  her  emploj'er,  by  the  day  or  by  the  dozen,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
produced  etc.  There  are  even  agents  whose  work  is  of  such  slight  import- 
ance that  they  might  be  more  accurately  described  as  first  class  needlewo- 
men ;  for  their  limited  work  as  agents  they  receive  no  special  wage  ;  the 
employer  merely  favours  them  and  provides  them  with  work  so  that  they 
are  never  unemployed.  We  could  (if  there  were  no  danger  of  laying  too 
much  stress  on  the  difference),  keep  the  name  of  depot  manageress  {gera^ite 
de  depot)  for  the  first  group,  but,  whether  we  make  the  distinction  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  the  indvistrial  situation  of  the  agents  varies  very  consider- 
ably and  there  are  many  degrees  between  the  depot  manageress  who  has 
her  own  office,  where  the  needlewomen  come  to  learn  what  work  they  have 
to  do  at  home,  and  the  agent  who  divides  the  parcels  of  shirts  sent  to  her 
among  three  or  four  neighbours. 

But,  generally  speaking,  all  the  agents  have  the  same  duties  :  they 
receive  a  certain  amount  of  work  from  their  employers  which  they  distri- 
bute among  the  local  needlewomen,  the  recruiting  of  whom  constitutes  the 
chief  reason  for  their  existence  ;  sometimes  they  visit  the  women  working, 
they  always  collect  the  articles  when  made  and  keep  them  at  the  disposal 
of  the  manufacturer  or  contractor. 

Such  is,  generally,  the  character  of  the  ordinary  agent,  at  least  if  the 
other  class  of  agent  of  whom  we  have  still  to  speak  developed  oirt  of  this. 
When  the  manufacturer  no  longer  pays  the  agent  at  all,  if  she  is  generally 
charged  to  settle  with  the  women  she  engages,  she  pays  herself  out  of  the 
price  of  the  goods  and  so  becomes  a  contractor  ;  when  this  work  is  done  by 
the  contractor,  the  agent  becomes  a  sub-contractor.  Kasy  as  it  is  to 
distinguish  theoreticallj^  between  agents  on  the  one  hand  and  contractors  or 
sub-contractors  on  the  other,  it  is  so  much  the  less  simple  when  the  title 
of  agent  is  given  to  persons  who  are  certainly  contractors  or  sub-contract- 
ors and  not  simple  intermediaries.  This  confusion  was  felt  during  the 
enquiry  and  it  was  very  often  not  possible  to  discover  the  precise  character 
of  the  agents. 

What  might  be  said  to  characterise  the  agents  when  they  act  as  con- 
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tractors  is  that  generally  they  are  not  so  to  say  professional  contractors  ;  as 
they  are  not  paid  by  their  employer;  they  charge  the  needlewomen  they 
recruit  as  fair  a  price  as  possible  for  their  services;  the  difference  between 
the  prices  paid  to  them  and  those  they  themselves  pay  are  generally  very 
dight,  and  the  small  amount  they  keep  for  themselves  gives  them  a  financial 
position  that  would  seem  to  be  appreciably  inferior  to  that  of  the  real  agents. 

That  they  are  paid  as  nearly  as  possible  the  value  of  their  ser^dces  is 
certain.  One  of  the  reasons  of  their  modest  charges  is  the  increasing 
number  of  agents.  We  must  note  this  increasing  number  of  agents,  as  also 
of  principals  and  contractors  at  least  in  the  regions  where  the  organization 
of  the  depots  is  habitual.  In  Indre,  Cher  and  Sarthe,  this  increase  is 
affirmed  by  a  large  number  of  the  persons  examined  ;  in  man}'  unimportant 
villages  there  are  several  agents  (in  one  place  which  has  760  inhabitants 
there  are  no  less  than  6)  and,  although  the  trade  in  underclothing  is  far  from 
being  in  a  state  of  crisis,  these  numerous  agents,  who  compete  against  each 
other  and  take  away  each  others'  employees,  soon  cease  to  supply  their 
emploj'ers  with  enough  goods  or  with  articles  produced  sufficiently  cheaply  ; 
the  employers  seek  for  new  agents  (as  they  seek  for  new  contractors)  in  local- 
ities or  regions  to  which  home  industrx'  has  not  yet  penetrated.  Under 
these  conditions,  competition  between  the  agents  assumes  such  proportions 
that  the  depots  must  realise  a  verj^  small  profit  if  they  continue  to  exist ; 
and  even  needlewomen  who  have  undertaken  the  management  have  some- 
times been  obliged  to  close  their  depots. 

A  second  reason  that  may  ser^-e  to  explain  the  poor  remuneration  is 
that  generalK  the  women  only  consider  it  as  an  addition  to  their  incomes. 
Large,  indeed,  is  the  number  of  agents  who  only  engage  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  linen  goods  as  an  auxiliarv'  occupation,  and,  like  may  contractors 
or  sub-contractors,  as  their  principal  business  engage  in  the  sale  of  various 
articles. 

Of  those  shopkeepers  who  manage  a  linen  goods  business  or  depot,  and 
those  contractors  or  sub-contractors  or  agents  who  carr>  on  a  trade,  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  draw  up  a  list,  but  it  was  possible  to  collect  suf- 
ficiently complete  information  on  the  point  for  a  certain  number  of  \dllages 
in  the  districts  visited. 

First  of  all,  in  the  department  of  Cher,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Henri- 
chement,  there  are  it  seems  many  shopkeepers  who  are  contractors  ;  and 
similarly  at  Saint -Amand  and,  above  all,  in  the  adjoining  country,  where 
many  sub-contractors  carry  on  a  trade,  usually  as  grocers ;  at  Aubigny  one 
of  the  two  contractors  is  a  grocer.  At  Gra9a\  and  Saint -Outrille  one  out 
of  six  contractors  is  a  shopkeeper,  selling  cloth ;  at  Chateauneuf ,  a  clothier 
contracts  to  get  underclothing  made,  no  othef  contractor  is  reported; 
at  L/ignieres,  there  are  some  fifteen  men  and  women  contractors,  half  of 
them  being  fanc^  goods  dealers  or  grocers,  at  Dun-sur-Auron,  the  pro- 
portion is  the  same,  seven  in  over  a  dozen ;  two  sell  fancy  goods,  one  only 
cloth,  one  groceries,  haberdasherv,  cloth  and  wooden  shoes,  one  coffee,  and 
another  sewing  machines. 
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In  AUier,  it  seems  fiom  two  statements  which  confirm  each  other  that 
the  number  of  shopkeeping-contractors  is  legion. 

At  Villefranche  (Ivoir-et-Cher),  there  are  some  ten  contractors.  "  Al- 
most all  the  men  and  women  contractors  are  engaged  in  the  sale  of  some 
article.  Only  one  sells  nothing  at  all ;  some  of  the  contractors  of  longej 
standing  carry  on  only  an  unimportant  business  ;  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  new  contractors  ;  they  sell  groceries  or  clothes.  " 

At  Sell es-sur- Cher,  it  appears  there  are  only  two  fancy  goods  dealers 
among  some  ten  contractors  ;  but,  in  the  adjoining  villages,  sub-contract- 
ors have  shops,  above  all  for  sale  of  groceries. 

In  Indre,  all  the  agents  of  Meobecq,  except  one,  carry  on  trade,  and 
at  Chabris  a  large  number  do. 

To  sum  up,  we  conclude  (though  it  cannot  be  absolutely  aflBirmed, 
as  the  enquiry  has  not  given  all  the  information  it  might  have  on 
the  point)  that  the  contractors  or  agents  engaged  in  trade  are  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  centre  of  France :  Cher,  Indre,  I/)ir-et-Cher,  Allier  and  Sarthe, 
where  we  may  imagine  so  many  agents  and  small  contractors  could  not 
live  by  the  linen  goods  industry  alone. 

Before  the  presentation  of  this  review  of  the  districts  and  localities 
where  there  have  been  found  contractors  or  agents  for  underclothing  who 
are  at  the  same  time  shopkeepers,  it  was  understood  that  those  shopkeepers 
who  have  taken  up  the  underclothing  business,  or  those  contractors  and 
agents  who  have  taken  to  trade  make  their  chief  profits  out  of  their  trade. 
It  will  not  be  without  its  advantage  to  show,  by  means  of  example  or  by 
reproducing  various  statements,  the  relation  these  two  groups  of  occupations 
bear  to  each  other. 

A  contractor  or  agent  cannot  live  without  carrying  on  a  small  trade  ; 
such  is  the  statement  incessantly  repeated  in  certain  regions  ;  or,  more 
truly,  the  underclothing  business  or  depot  is  expected  to  enable  the  trade 
to  live  or  prosper. 

"It  is,  "  says  a  fancy  goods  dealer  who  is  an  underclothing  contractor, 
"  the  underclothing  business  which  enables  the  small  dealer  to  maintain 
himself,  for  it  is  by  means  of  the  work  he  himself  distributes  in  the  country 
he  assures  himself  of  the  continued  support  of  a  certain  clientele.  " 

Another  fancy  goods  dealer,  formerly  an  underclothing  contractor, 
gave  more  precise  information.  According  to  him,  if  a  dealer  who  is  also 
a  contractor  is  to  find  his  profit  in  getting  underclothing  made,  the  needle- 
women he  employs  must  agree  to  spend  at  least  half  their  earnings  at  his 
shop  ;  this  is  often  arranged,  it  appears  ;  and  many  firms,  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Cher  and  Indre  make  large  profits  in  this  way  ;  one  of  them 
only  gains  2,000  frs.  on  30,000  frs.  worth  of  underclothing  it  gets  made  a 
year,  biit  its  other  business,  is  greatly  extended  on  account  of  its  under- 
clothing business,  "  for  the  needlewomen  are,  so  to  say,  obliged  to  get  their 
supplies  from  the  contractor  shopkeepers  and  it  generally  happens  that  they, 
taking  advantage  of  the  situation,  raise  their  prices. " 

An  underclothing    contractor    of  Villefranche-sur-Cher  who,  at  least 
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according  to  her  own  account,  does  a  very  small  trade,  declares  to  the  same 
effect: 

"  Two  new  contractors  are  at  the  same  time  pedlars  :  they  go  from 
village  to  village  distributing  work  and  selling  groceries  and  haberdashery. 
The  needlewomen  go  to  the  contractors  who  sell  goods  to  them.  They  are 
above  all  attracted  to  those  who  sell  articles  that  tempt  their  vanity. 
To  attract  the  needlewomen,  the  dealers  sHghtly  raise  their  piece  prices, 
and  so  ruin  the  other  contractors.  The  dealers  themselves  cannot  gain 
much  out  of  underclothing ;  but  as  they  arrange  that  the  money  made 
by  the  needlewomen  is  only  spent  with  them,  the}'  increase  their  custom 
in  this  way  and  so  get  their  own  money  back.  " 

We  may  reproduce  the  following  lines  relating  to  an  agent  of  Meobecq 
(Indre),  to  the  same  effect  :  "This  sub -contractor,  like  most  of  her  fellows 
in  the  coimtry,  only  manages  an  underclothing  depot,  as  an  accessory  to  her 
principal  business  and  in  order  to  gain  custom  ;  the  women  she  gives  work 
to  prefer  to  supply  themselves  from  her  shop  in  return.  The  undercloth- 
ing business  scarcely  brings  her  in  anything  ;  she  deducts  10  %,  but  only 
receives  from  230  to  300  francs  worth  of  work  a  month.  "  Her  gross  profit 
as  sub- contractor  would  then  only  be  from  25  to  30  frs.  a  month.  It  ma}' 
be  understood  (though  the  figures  cannot  be  given)  how  trifling  her  net 
profit  must  be. 

Sometimes  this  combination  of  linen  manufacture  and  trade  gives  no 
profits  but  results  in  a  loss.  The  customers  attracted  by  the  offer  of  work 
take  goods  out  of  proportion  t#  their  gains,  and  to  give  them  credit  is  to  lose. 
On  the  other  hand  in  addition  to  the  expenses  the  employer  must  support, 
many  inconveniences  to  which  he  is  exposed  by  the  needlewomen  which 
make  his  trade  difficult,  his  responsibility  etc.,  have  to  be  considered, 
so  that  if  the  women  do  not  take  enough  of  his  goods,  or  rather  if  he  is 
unable  to  make  them  spend  a  certain  part  of  the  money  he  pays  them  in 
purchases  from  him,  the  business  is  not  successful  and  he  has  to  stop  it. 

Thus,  pa^Tnent  in  kind  is  the  more  or  less  necessary  consequence  of 
a  contractor  or  agent  engaging  in  trade. 


§  2.    PROVISION'S   OF  THE   LAW   OF  JULY    lOTH.,    I915. 

However  crying  this  abuse  is,  it  is  of  slight  importance  in  comparison 
with  those  arising  out  of  home  industr>^  in  the  towns,  where  the  needlewo- 
men no  longer  consider  it  as  accessor^'  labour,  but  regard  it  as  their  prin- 
cipal business.  The  excessively  long  hours,  and  the  extremely  low  wages 
have  long  called  for  legislative  intervention.  This  intervention,  long  dis- 
cussed and  studied,  took  form  in  the  law  of  July  loth.,  1915,  by  which 
the  country  needlewomen  will  also  benefit.  Its  object  is  to  ensure  a 
minimnm  wage  for  women  occupied  at  home  in  the  underclothing  business, 
who  are  too  often  quite  insufficiently  remunerated.  Although  it  very 
opportimely  corresponds  with  the  development   of  home  manufactures 
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(overcoats,  trousers,  shirts,  underdrawers,  tents,  etc.),  during  the  war  for 
the  benefit  of  the  soldiers  it  is  not  a  law  passed  to  meet  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment.  It  originated  in  the  numerous  complaints,  and  numerous 
enquiries,  which,  in  the  course  of  many  years,  have  revealed  the  decrease 
in  the  wages  of  needlewomen  working  at  home.  The  matter  has  been  und^r 
consideration  for  many  years. 

To  understand  the  limits  of  the  application  of  the  law,  we  must 
consider  on  the  one  hand  the  persons  and  on  the  other  the  articles  to 
which  it  applies. 

With  regard  to  the  persons,  the  law  only  contemplates  needlewomen 
working  at  home.  It  leaves  out  of  consideration  men  working  at  home  and 
employees  in  workshops.  However,  once  the  minimum  wage  is  fixed  for 
needlewomen  working  at  home,  men  working  at  home  in  the  same  industry 
and  doing  the  same  work,  who  receive  wages  less  than  this  minimum,  may 
sue  their  employers  before  boards  of  arbitration  or  magistrates  for  pay- 
ment of  the  difference  (art.  33 w).  The  civil  action  of  associations  contem- 
plated in  article  33^  may  also  lie  in  this  case. 

The  law  does  not  define  home  industry,  but  the  Circular  of  the  Minister 
of  I/abour  of  July  24th.,  1915  gives,  for  purposes  of  indication,  certain 
characteristics  of  paid  home  labour. 

The  work  is  done  to  the  order  either  of  a  manufacturing  or  commercial 
establishment,  or  of  an  intermediary.  It  is  performed  in  a  building  either 
serving  as  dwelling  house  or  as  an  outhouse,  by  a  finishing  hand  who  works 
either  alone  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  nlfcmbers  of  his  or  her  family  or 
even  with  that  of  other  workers.  Most  usually  the  material  is  supplied 
by  the  establishments  or  the  intermediaries,  except  in  the  case  of 
additional  supplies  being  purchased  by  the  finisher. 

The  workers  at  home  thus  defined  are  distinguished  from  small 
artisans  also  working  at  home,  but  directly  for  customers  and  in  reality 
small  principals. 

No  distinction  as  to  nationality  is  made  in  the  law,  which  protects 
equally  all  men  or  women  working  at  home  in  France,  whether  they  are 
French  or  foreigners.  M.  Berthod,  the  first  to  report  on  the  law  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  expressly  states  this  in  his  report. 

The  law  again  does  not  contemplate  all  home  work;  it  applies  only 
to  the  "  manufacture  of  clothes,  hats,  boots  and  shoes,  underclothing  of 
every  kind,  embroidery,  lace,  feathers,  artificial  flowers  and  any  other 
work  coming  under  the  head  of  clothing  industry  "  (art.  33). 

In  addition  to  the  objects  mentioned  above,  we  find  from  the  prepar- 
atory labours  that  the  law  only  intended  to  include  under  the  name 
of  clothing  industry  the  manufacture  of  clothes  properly  so  called. 
Especially  it  does  not  include  under  this  head,  manufacture  of  jewels  and 
rosaries  or  ribbon  making.  Still,  article  33W  makes  it  possible  to  extend 
the  law  so  as  to  apply  to  other  industries  not  expressly  contemplated  in 
article  33.  This  extension  may  be  made  by  Government  Regulations  on 
the  suggestion   of  the  Superior  Council  of  Labour. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  may  be  summarised  as  follows: 
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I.  —  By  means  of  a  special  procedure,  a  minimum  rate  of  pay  is 
established  and  published; 

II.  —  The  contractors  must  pay  their  needlewomen  at  a  rate  at 
least  equal  to  the  minimum  so  fixed,  failing  which,  adjustment  of  the 
wages  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  civil  suit; 

III.  —  To  facilitate  comparison  between  the  minimum  rate  estab- 
lished and  that  paid  by  the  contractor,  the  latter  must  go  through  certain 
formalities,  and  non-observance  of  this  provision  makes  him  liable  to 
be  punished  by  the  law. 

The  law  contemplates  three  kinds  of  minimum  wage  or  scales  which 
it  is  advisable  clearly  to  distinguish  in  order  to  facilitate  the  understand- 
ing of  what  follows: 

1st.  A  minimum  time  wage  fixed  by  the  labour  council  or  the  depart- 
mental wages  committee; 

2nd.  A  minimum  piece  wage,  for  articles  manufactured  in  series, 
established  by  the  board  of  labour  or  the  professional  experts'  committee 

3rd,  Piece  prices,  fixed  b^'  the  contractor,  which  must  be  entered 
by  him  on  the  tickets  or  in  the  book  he  sends  the  needlewomen  and  in 
certain  cases  he  must  have  posted  publicly. 

All  these  wages  or  rates  are  of  course  independent  of  any  provision 
of  material.  This  is  evident,  by  definition,  in  the  case  of  the  time  min- 
imum (art  33^) ;  it  is  equally  true  for  the  piece  wage  or  rate  fixed  by  the 
committee  of  experts,  since  by  definition  it  must  permit  of  the  minimum 
net  payment  per  hour  for  the  time  required  for  making  the  piece  (art.  33g). 
The  same  holds  good  in  the  case  of  piece  prices  fixed  by  the  contractor 
and  posted  by  him  (art  336)  or  entered  in  the  passbooks  (art.  33c). 
This  is  seen  in  the  last  phrase  of  the  first  paragraph  of  article  33c:  "  The 
net  piece  prices  may  not  be  lower  for  the  same  articles  than  the  prices 
publicly  posted  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  article.  " 


§  3.  ORGANIZ.A.TIONS  CHARGED  TO  FIX  THE  MINIMUM  WAGES. 


It  is  to  the  boards  of  labour,  in  the  first  instance,  the  law  entrusts 
the  care  of  establishing  the  minimum  wages  (art.  33^)  as  well  as  the  time 
necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  the  articles  (art.  33g). 

The  labour  boards  in  question  are  the  advisory  labour  boards  con- 
templated in  the  law  of  July  17th.,  1908.  As  these  boards  are  still  very  few 
and  none  of  them  has  been  created  for  the  professions  contemplated  in 
the  law  with  which  we  are  concerned,  it  is  at  present  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  foundation  of  the  wages  committees  and  professional  com- 
mittees of  experts,  by  which  according  to  the  law  they  ma\  be  substituted. 

Wages  Committees.  —  Article  33/  of  the  law  regulates  the  formation  of 
these  committees. 
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It  is  for  the  prefects  to  arrange  for  their  creation.  They  must  first 
establish  the  number  of  men  and  women  employees  and  of  employers  who 
should  compose  the  committee,  taking  into  consideration  the  importance 
of  the  interests  at  stake  and  after  consulting  on  the  matter  with  the 
labour  inspection  department  and  competent  persons  belonging  to  the 
professional  group  concerned. 

The  number  of  members  of  each  class  may  vary  from  two  to  four  and 
must  be  the  same  for  both  classes. 

They  must  then  cause  the  members  to  be  nominated.  Two  cases  will 
present  themselves  : 

(a)  If  there  are  arbitration  boards  having  jurisdiction  in  the  depart- 
ment, the  prefect  must  invite  the  presidents  and  vice  presidents  of  the 
sections  of  these  boards  to  nominate  the  employers  and  employees  to  sit 
on  the  committee.  The  law  has  not  stated  how  this  nomination  is  to  be 
made.  By  analogy  with  article  33g,  which  contemplates  a  meeting  of  pre- 
sidents and  vice  presidents  of  sections  of  the  arbitration  boards  to  de- 
signate members  of  local  committees  of  experts,  the  Minister  of  I^abour 
judges  that  it  is  best  to  follow  the  same  procedure  in  the  appointment 
of  the  members  of  the  departmental  wages  committee.  It  is,  besides, 
easier  to  obtain  the  agreement  desired  by  the  law  in  such  a  meeting,  than 
when  the  parties  concerned  are  consulted  separately. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  agreement  is  attained  in  the  case  of  a 
candidate  who  has  the  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  arbiters  who  are  masters 
and  of  those  who  are  employees. 

The  candidates  elected  must  be  engaged  in  the  industries  contemplated 
in  the  law  under  consideration,  that  is  to  say,  until  paragraph  2  of  article 
33W  comes  into  force,  in  clothing  manufacture.  It  is  the  only  condition 
necessary  for  election.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  employers 
appointed  should  give  out  work  to  be  done  at  home,  nor  that  the  em- 
ployees should  belong  to  the  class  of  household  workers  ;  it  is  enough 
that  both  be  engaged  in  the  above  industries.  It  is,  however,  recognised 
as  desirable  that  the  choice  should  fall  on  persons  belonging  to  the  special 
industries  the  work  of  which  is  in  question.  It  is  also  recognised  as  de- 
sirable as  far  as  it  is  possible,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work  and  limit  the 
expenditure,  that  those  persons  should  be  in  preference  chosen  who  live  in 
the  town  in  which  the  sittings  of  the  committee  are  held. 

(h)  In  the  absence  of  arbitration  boards,  or  if  the  presidents  and  vice- 
presidents  have  been  unable  to  agree,  the  prefect  must  advise  the  president 
of  the  civil  court  of  the  chief  town  of  the  department  and  beg  him  to  de- 
signate the  members. 

If  in  the  meetings  of  presidents  and  vice-presidents  persons  not  be- 
longing to  the  clothing  industry  have  been  designated  ;  or  if,  gene^all5^ 
less  than  all  the  employers  or  employees  than  are  required  for  the  committee 
have  been  designated,  the  president  of  the  civil  court  must  likewise  complete 
the  list  and  supply  the  missing  names,  as  in  the  case  of  no  agreement  being 
come  to. 
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The  law  has  not  expressly  fixed  the  term  of  office  of  the  members  of  the 
committee.  But  as  the  minimum  wage  must  be  revised,  according  to  art- 
icle 33^,  at  least  every  three  years,  the  circular  of  the  Minister  of  Labour 
prescribes  that  as  a  rule  the  committees  shall  be  appointed  every  three 
years.  This  period  is  also  that  fixed  by  the  law  in  the  case  of  the  councillor 
to  the  court  of  cassation  charged  to  preside  over  the  central  committee 
that  shall  judge  in  the  last  resort  (art.  33/.).  Let  us  add  that  there  is  no- 
thing to  prevent  the  members  of  the  departmental  committees  being  reap- 
pointed at  the  end  of  each  three  years. 

The  presidency'  of  the  departmental  wages  committee  is  assigned  by 
the  law  to  the  magistrate  or  the  senior  magistrate  in  office  in  the  chief 
town  of  the  department.  Therefore  he  must  see  that  the  business  is  pro- 
perl  \  conducted. 

A  decree  of  the  prefects  informs  those  concerned  of  the  institution 
of  the  departmental  wages  committee  and  its  composition.  It  establishes 
the  term  for  which  the  members  are  appointed  and  from  what  date  and 
indicates,  it  need  be,  the  measures  taken  to  facilitate  its  mission.  A  later 
decree  publishes  the  result  of  the  nomination  of  members  regularly  made, 
giving  the  names. 

Professional  Committees  of  Exf>erts.  —  In  the  absence  of  labour  boards, 
that  is  to  say  in  most  cases,  the  prefects  will  have  to  institute  in  each  de- 
partment one  or  more  committees,  called  professional  committees  of  experts. 
(art.  33  g). 

The  prefects  must  decide  in  what  centres  and  for  what  professions  such 
committees  must  be  formed  and  fix  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  They 
must  consult  persons  qualified  to  represent  the  professions,  and  the  profess- 
ional groups  concerned  ;  they  must  also  consult  the  wages  committee  and 
the  labour  inspector.  On  account  of  their  technical  mission,  these  commit- 
tees of  experts  may  be  as  numerous  as  there  are  clearh-  distinguished  cloth- 
ing industries  carried  on  in  the  district. 

In  appointing  the  members  of  the  professional  committees,  the  pre- 
fects shall  follow  the  procedure  indicated  above  for  the  departmental 
wages  committees.  One  difference,  however,  is  to  be  noted.  WTien  there  are 
no  arbitration  boards  in  the  department  or  if  the  employer  and  employee 
presidents  have  not  been  able  to  agree,  it  is  the  prefect  who  must  appoint 
the  members  of  the  committee  of  experts.  For  the  purpose  the  depart- 
mental wages  committee  must  be  consulted. 

The  remarks  made  in  the  case  of  the  departmental  wages  committees 
in  regard  to  professional  speciality  and  residence  are  in  this  case  even  more 
insisted  on,  and,  in  respect  to  residence,  it  is  easier  to  conform  to  them. 

Central  Commission.  —  In  order  to  decide  in  the  last  resort  in  regard 
to  protests  against  the  decisions  of  the  labour  councils,  wages  committees 
and  committees  of  experts,  a  central  commission  is  established  at  the  De- 
partment of  Labour. 

This  commission  must  include,  for  each  case  dealt  with,  two  members 
(an  employer  and  an  employee)  of  the  labour  council  or  the  departmental 
committee  that  has  fixed  the  minimum  wage. 
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§  4.  Working  of  the  committers. 


The  meetings  of  the  departmental  wages  committee  and  the  professional 
committees  of  experts  are  called  by  the  magistrate,  who  is  president  and 
fixes  the  agenda.  The  Government  must  not  intervene  in  their  labours. 
It  must,  however,  facilitate  their  work,  as  far  as  possible,  providing  them 
with  the  offices,  documents,  and  the  office  furniture  required.  At  their 
desire  it  shall  place,  as  far  as  is  possible,  an  employee  at  their  disposal 
to  expedite  the  work  of  the  secretariat.  Among  the  documents  to  be 
communicated  to  the  committees  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  memoranda 
attached,  by  virtue  of  the  decree  of  August  loth.,  1899,  to  the  contracts 
of  purchase  made  by  the  State,  the  Departments,  the  Communes,  and  the 
public  charity  establishments.  A  very  large  number  of  these  memoranda 
have  just  recently  been  drawn  up  for  the  supply  of  clothes  and  undercloth- 
ing to  the  army.  The  committees  will  find  in  them  abundant  recent  data, 
which  will  greatly  facilitate  their  work. 

Establishment  of  the  Minimum  Wage.  —  The  labour  boards  or  wages 
committees,  for  which  article  33  makes  provision,  must  first  establish  the 
rate  of  daily  wages  habitually  paid,  in  accordance  with  which  the  minimum 
wage  is  to  be  fixed. 

Article  33c  indicates  the  rules  to  be  followed  in  the  matter : 

(i)  When  the  home  industry  is  found  in  the  district  competing  with 
similar  work  in  workshops,  the  daily  rate  of  wage  established  will  be 
that  habitually  paid  in  the  workshops  to  needlewomen  of  the  same  profess- 
ion and  of  average  skill  in  performing  the  various  kinds  of  work  of  their 
profession.  In  regard  to  the  average  habitual  skill,  which  had  to  be  ascert- 
ained, M.  Berthod,  who  reported  on  the  proposed  law  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  quoted  by  M.  Morel,  who  reported  to  the  Senate,  says :  "  Of 
course  the  wages  contemplated  must  be  the  wages  of  the  needlewoman  who 
has  no  special  qualifications  giving  claim  to  remuneration  at  a  high  rate, 
but  is  the  ordinary  needlewoman,  who  usually  performs  the  various  kinds 
of  professional  work.  " 

(2)  When  the  home  industry  has  no  competitors  in  the  district,  but 
we  find  in  the  district  or  in  similar  districts  workshops  in  which  needlewo- 
men do  similar  work,  the  rate  of  the  daily  wage  of  these  women  must  be 
ascertained. 

(3)  Finally,  when  there  is  no  workshop  where  work  connected  with  the 
clothing  industry  or  similar  work  is  done,  either  in  the  district  under  con- 
sideration or  in  similar  districts,  a  case  which,  in  view  of  the  very  large  and 
comprehensive  sense  of  the  expressions  "  similar  work  "  and  "  similar 
districts,  "  will  doubtless  be  rare,  the  rate  of  wages  habitually  paid  to 
the  women  working  by  the  day  in  the  district  must  be  ascertained. 

In  the  terms  of  M.  Jean  Morel's  report,  '"  the  woman  working  by  the 
day  taken  here  as  the  type  is  the  unspecialised  workwoman,  who  goes  out 
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by  the  day  to  do  various  work  in  other  people's  houses  :  whether  house- 
hold work,  sewing,  washing  or  other  work  of  similar  character.  " 

Establishment  of  the  Minimum  Wage.  —  It  is  in  accordance  with  the 
rate  of  wages  thus  ascertained  that  the  labour  boards  or  wages  commit- 
tees fix  the  minimum  contemplated  in  article  33^,  that  is  to  say  the  amount 
that  piece  prices  must  enable  a  woman  of  average  skill  working  at  home 
to  earn  in  ten  hours.  The  Tninimmn  wage  thus  fixed  is  thus  a  time  wage  ; 
it  must  be  fixed  per  hour,  or  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

The  last  paragraph  of  article  33c  orders  the  labour  boards  or  wages 
committees  to  proceed  every  three  years  to  revise  the  minimum  hoturly 
wage. 

Establishment  of  the  Piece  Price  of  Articles  Manufactured  in  Series.  — 
The  committees  of  experts  instituted  by  article  33g  are  called  to  draw  up, 
as  accurately  as  po.ssible,  a  table  of  the  time  required  for  the  manufacture 
of  goods  in  series,  for  the  various  articles  and  the  various  classes  of  work- 
women, in  the  professions  or  districts  coming  within  their  province.  In  the 
intention  of  the  law,  for  the  purpose  the  work  of  a  needlewoman  of  aver- 
age ability  must  be  observed  in  the  workroom. 

It  must  be  obser\^ed  that  the  action  of  the  committees  in  selecting 
the  articles  to  be  shown  in  the  table  is  not  limited  by  the  action  of  the 
Government.  The  arbitration  boards  and  professional  unions  concerned 
have  an  equal  right  to  address  themselves  to  them.  The  committees  may 
further,  ex  officio,  enter  the  articles  for  which  it  seems  to  them  especially 
advisable  to  fix  the  rates. 

Once  this  table  has  been  prepared,  it  is  for  the  committee  of  experts, 
in  order  to  establish  the  minimum  wages  and  rates  especially  con- 
templated in  article  33A,  to  calculate  the  amount  of  the  minimum  wage  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  hour?  and  fractions  of  hours  shown  in  the  table. 
The  scale  of  rates  must  give  in  the  case  of  each  article  three  items  of 
information  :  wage  per  hour,  time  required,  net  price  per  piece  calculated 
from  the  two  first. 

Publication  of  Wages.  —  Article  33/t  entrusts  the  prefects  with  the 
care  of  ensuring  the  publication  of  the  minimum  wages  and  all  piece  wages 
or  scales  of  rates  ascertained  or  established  by  the  labour  boards  and  special 
committees.  The  law  only  provides  for  publication  in  the  Collection  of  De- 
partmental Administrative  Acts.  But  it  is  the  Government  Regulations 
contemplated  in  the  last  paragraph  of  article  33A  which  shall  exactly  fix 
the  conditions  of  such  publication.  It  must  be  as  complete  and  as  speedy 
as  possible,  in  order  that  all  concerned  may  be  informed  in  proper  time. 

Appeal  against  the  Decisions  of  the  Committees.  —  Article  33/*  provides 
for  appeal  against  the  decisions  of  the  labour  boards,  wages  committees 
or  committees  of  experts,  ascertaining  or  establishing  wages  or  scales  of 
rates  ;  such  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  Central  Committee  at  the  Labour 
Office,  the  decision  of  which  shall  be  final. 

The  Minister  of  Labour  has  to  receive  these  protests  and  forward 
those  to  the  Commission  that  are  in  order.  The  Government  itself  has 
a  right  to  protest  against  manifestly  erroneous  conclusions  of  the  commit- 
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tees  and  differences  in  their  valuations  of  a  kind  to  misrepresent  the  con- 
ditions of  competition  between  diiferent  districts  etc. 

The  wages  and  scales  of  rates  fixed  by  decision  of  the  Central  Commission 
shall  be  given  the  same  publicity  as  those  ascertained  or  established  by 
the  Wages  Committees  or  Committees  of  Experts. 


§  5.  Adjustment  of  salaries. 

The  fact  that  an  employer  does  not  respect  the  regulations  in  regard 
to  the  minima  established  by  the  committees  does  not  render  him  liable 
to  criminal  prosecution  ;  it  only  exposes  him  to  two  different  civil  actions, 
which  may  be  independent  of  each  other,  on  the  part  of  the  employees  in- 
jured and  the  associations  authorized  for  the  purpose,  by  decree  issued  on 
the  proposal  of  the  Minister  of  Labour. 


§  6.  Formalities  with  which  the  contractors  must  comply. 

With  the  object  of  making  it  easy  to  ascertain  the  wages  really  paid 
by  the  contractors  to  the  workwomen,  the  law  imposes  on  the  former  cert- 
ain obligations  enumerated  in  articles  33a,  336,  and  33c  under  penalities 
laid  down  in  article  99a. 

In  terms  of  article  33a,  any  manufacturer,  commission  agent  or  inter- 
mediary, who  orders  any  of  the  work  contemplated  in  article  33a  to  be  done 
at  home,  must  inform  the  inspector  of  labour  in  whose  section  is  the  head 
quarters  of  the  business.  The  inspector  acknowledges  receipt  of  the  inform- 
ation to  the  persons  above  mentioned. 

The  registers  contemplated  in  the  same  article  show  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  women  engaged  in  home  work,  by  each  manufacturer, 
commission  agent  or  intermediary.  Their  form  is  not  fixed  in  the  reg- 
ulations, but  they  are  registers,  that  is  they  are  bound,  and  do  not  consist 
of  loose  sheets.  This  point  is  essential  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
entries. 

The  piece  prices  paid  for  articles  manufactured  in  series,  which  the 
employer  (manufacturer,  commission  agent  or  intermediary)  must  publish, 
are,  as  has  been  shown  above,  the  net  piece  prices,  after  deduction  of  the 
value  of  the  material  supplied  to  the  workwomen.  It  is  indeed  necessary 
that  it  should  be  so  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  the  net  minimum 
prices  fixed  by  the  committees. 

But  it  will  be  understood  that,  for  the  convenience  of  industrial 
business,  the  employers  publish  the  gross  piece  prices,  showing  the  amounts 
to  be  paid  by  them,  and,  by    the  side  of  these,  with  indication  of  the 
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material  supplied  to  the  needlewoman,  the  net  piece  prices  resulting  after 
deduction  of  the  value  of  the  material. 

In  regard  to  the  counterfoil  pass  books  delivered  to  the  workwomen, 
the  text  of  article  33c  requires :  the  entry  in  them  of  the  gross  piece  prices, 
the  value  of  the  material  supplied  and  the  net  piece  prices.  The  pro\dsions 
of  th«  law,  however,  are  satisfied  if  the  two  first  entries  are  distinctly  made. 

All  these  formaUties  and  checks  are  necessary  in  order  that  the  needle- 
woman may  calculate  her  net  wages,  compare  them  with  the  minimum  she 
has  a  right  to,  and,  if  need  be,  enforce  her  rights  by  means  of  a  civil  suit 
and  also  to  permit  of  the  associations  concerned  taking  action  ;  that  is  why 
the  law  secures  their  observance  under  penalty. 

The  law  attaches  great  importance  to  the  measures  for  the  organization 
of  the  publication  of  wages.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  publicity  con- 
templated in  the  case  of  wages  and  scales  of  rates  ascertained  or  established 
by  the  committees.  The  publication  of  the  contractors'  and  intermediaries' 
scales,  that  is  to  say,  the  posting  of  them  in  certain  places  laid  down  in 
article  336  is  alsc  of  great  importance.  Not  only  does  it  facilitate  com- 
parison with  the  minima,  but  when  the  committees'  scales  do  not  include 
the  same  articles,  the  contractor  will  hesitate  to  post  rates  that  are  clearly 
too  low ;  the  prices  posted  will  generally  be  the  ordinan.  prices. 

Exception  has  been  taken  to  the  obligation  of  the  posting  of  series  prices 
by  the  employer  when  the  goods  are  delivered  and  collected  at  the  work- 
woman's private  residence.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  order  posting  by 
the  employer  at  the  needlewoman's  home.  In  this  case  the  protection 
provided  by  the  law  evidently  is  reduced.  It  is  for  the  labour  inspectors 
to  watch  with  so  much  the  more  care  that  the  other  provisions  for  super- 
vision are  complied  with. 


§  7.  R6le  of  the  l-A-bour  inspectors. 

The  labour  inspectors  are  bound  to  see  that  the  contractors  comply 
with  the  formalities  laid  down  in  their  case. 

They  have  for  their  purpose  means  of  control  and  powers  they  possess 
both  by  virtue  of  the  new  law  and  of  the  articles  105-107  of  Book  II  of  the 
labour  Code  by  which  their  general  powers  are  regulated.  They  have  the 
right  of  entrance  in  the  ofl&ces  of  the  home  industry-  contractors,  where  the 
women  wait,  and  in  those  where  the  material  is  consigned  and  the  goods 
delivered  after  completion  ;  they  may  claim  to  see  the  covmterfoils  of  the 
tickets  and  the  regular  registers  in  which  the  entries  on  the  tickets  or  in 
the  passbooks  delivered  to  the  women  must  be  accurately  reproduced; 
finally,  the  reports  they  forward  in  proof  of  non-compliance  with  the  legal 
provisions  are  accepted  as  evidence  until  proof  to  the  contrary. 

They  must  not  wait  to  be  complained  to  before  exercising  their  super- 
vision. Informed  by  means  of  the  notice  mentioned  in  article  33a  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  persons  working  at  home,  they  mu.st  \'isit  them 
to  assure  themselves  that  the  pro\'isions  for  the  registration  of  needlewo- 
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men,  the  posting  of  the  piece  prices  and  the  entries  on  the  tickets,  in  the 
passbooks  and  registers  as  laid  down  in  the  law  are  complied  with.  They 
shall  satisfy  themselves  that  the  net  piece  prices  resulting  from  these 
entries  are  not  inferior  to  those  posted  by  the  manufacturers,  commission 
agents  or  intermediaries.  They  must,  at  the  houses  of  a  certain  number  of 
the  needlewomen ,  satisfy  themselves  that  the  entries  on  the  tickets  and  in  the 
pass  books  delivered  to  the  workwomen  agree  with  those  on  the  counter- 
foils and  in  the  registers  kept  by  the  contractor.  Their  work  of  supervision 
is  not  ended  when  this  agreement  has  been  established ;  they  must  en- 
deavour to  assure  themselves  of  the  truth  of  these  entries.  If  they  discover 
inaccurate  statements  on  the  ticket  or  in  the  notebook  in  regard  especially 
to  the  amount  of  work,  the  price  per  piece,  the  value  and  the  kind  of  mater- 
ial left  with  the  workwoman  etc.,  they  must  prepare  a  report.  However, 
before  preparing  their  report  they  must  explain  to  those  concerned  their 
duties,  and,  in  the  first  few  months,  the  reports  shall  only  mention  specially 
serious  abuses  and  dishonest  contraventions. 

The  strict  duty  of  the  labour  inspectors  is  terminated  when  they  have 
examined  into  the  observance  of  the  rules  laid  down  for  contractors  for 
household  industry.  The  text  of  the  law  does  not  charge  them  to  see  if 
the  contractors  respect  the  rules  in  regard  to  the  minimum  rates.  Whilst 
variation  from  the  prices  posted  which  the  employers  promise,  and  disagree- 
ment with  the  counterfoil  books  consigned  to  the  workwomen  is  considered 
as  a  kind  of  fraud  entailing  legal  penalties,  the  law  has  made  the  non-pay- 
ment of  the  minimum  rate  a  matter  for  civil  action  to  be  brought  by  the 
injured  party.  It  would  be,  however,  interpreting  the  law  after  too  narrow 
a  fashion  to  limit  the  rdle  of  the  labour  inspectors  to  that  of  reporting  agents. 
By  means  of  the  various  formalities,  the  compliance  with  which  the  law  en- 
joins on  them  to  check,  it  has  given  them  a  practical  means  of  comparing 
the  prices  actually  paid  with  the  minima  prices.  They  will  be  led  by  force 
of  circumstances  to  make  this  comparison  and,  in  case  of  abuse,  to  remind 
the  employers  officially  that  they  are  acting  irregularly  and  laying  them- 
selves open  to  legal  action. 

There  is  also  one  case  in  which  the  conclusions  of  the  inspectors  may 
have  results  at  least  of  importance  for  administrations ;  namely,  when  the 
contractors  are  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  Government,  the  depart- 
ments, communes  or  public  establishments.  In  that  case,  the  labour 
inspectors  must  inform  the  Government  of  any  infringements  of  the  law 
they  discover,  so  that  it  may  inflict  due  punishment  upon  the  contractors. 

Finally,  the  labour  inspectors  must,  if  requested,  assist  the  prefects 
and  wages  committees  and  committees  of  experts  in  the  application  of  the 
other  provisions  of  the  law  and  especially  the  establishment  of  minimum 
wages.  Their  general  experience  in  regard  to  work  and  the  abundant 
information  they  have  collected  in  recent  times  in  regard  to  the  wages 
habitually  paid  to  women  working  at  home  in  their  districts  will  enable 
them  to  give  reliable  information  to  the  prefects  and  committees  asking 
for  their  collaboration. 
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Introduction 

In  previous  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  (i)  we  have  re\4ewed  the  reports 
on  rural  conditions  in  England  and  Scotland,  drawn  up  by  the  Land  En- 
quiry Committees  appointed  by  the  Liberal  Parliamentary-  Party.  We 
will  now  examine  the  similar  report  for  Wales  drawn  up  by  the  sub-com- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  M.  P.,  appointed  in 
1913  by  a  resolution  of  the  Welsh  Liberal  Parliamentary  Party  to  enquire 
into  the  conditions  of  land-tenure,  housing,  and  agriciilture  in  Wales. 

One  of  the  main  sources  of  information  drawn  upon  by  the  Commit- 
tee was  the  Report,  published  in  1896,  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Land 
in  Wales,  but  besides  availing  itself  of  this  monumental  work  and  of  the 
data  scattered  throughout  nvunerous  official  publications,  the  Committee 
received  a  number  of  replies  from  informants  and  direct  investigations 
were  made  by  qualified  persons.  The  report  is  drawn  up  in  an  impartial 
spirit,  but,  as  we  have  reminded  the  reader  in  the  case  of  those  on  England 
and  Scotland  already  re\"iewed,  it  is  the  work  of  men  belonging  exclusi- 
vely to  one  poUtical  party. 


§  I.  Insecurity  of  tenure. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  similar  reports  for  England  and  Scotland,  the  Com- 
mittee considers  that  in  Wales  also  insecurity  of  tenure  is  the  main  griev- 
ance of  the  farmer.  The  system  of  holding  land  on  leasehold  which  former- 
ly prevailed  is  now  almost  extinct  in  the  Principality. 

(i)  Proposals  for  I,and  Reform  in  England  and  Wales.  BulUtin  of  Economic  and  Social 
IfUdUgence,  June,  1914.  Proposals  for  I,and  Reform  in  Scotiand.  Bulletin  of  Economic 
and  Social  In^^^igenc^,  5^eptember,   igi^. 
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The  great  bulk  of  the  farmers  occupy  their  holdings  under  yearly- 
tenancies,  terminable  on  six  months  notice.  Thus  there  is  great  insecurity 
of  tenure,  accentuated  by  the  large  number  of  sales  of  estates  which  have 
taken  place  in  recent  years  (in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  about  30,000 
acres  of  agricultural  land  changed  ownership  ir>  1912). 

Under  this  system  a  tenant  farmer  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  find 
that  the  farm  he  rents  has  changed  hands,  and  if  he  elects  to  remain  on 
under  the  new  landlord  he  is  likely  to  be  rented  on  the  improvements  he 
has  executed  without  receiving  any  compensation  for  the  same.  If,  to 
avoid  dispossession,  he  decides  to  buy,  he  may  be  induced  to  bid  up  to  a 
high  price  to  retain  his  home,  and  the  purchase  price  is  often  increased  in 
consideration  of  the  value  of  his  own  improvements.  Thus  insecurity  of 
tenure  prevents  the  farmer  from  improving  the  land  as  he  otherwise  would ; 
it  leaves  him  open  to  an  arbitrary  demand  for  higher  rents  ;  it  denies  him 
security  for  credit ;  and  it  forces  him  to  employ  less  labour  and  consequently 
to  increase  the  ever  growing  migration  to  the  towns. 

It  is  claimed  that  as  a  result  agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state  in 
Wales,  the  yield  of  the  crops  being  considerably  less  than  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

One  of  the  results  of  insecurity  of  tenure  is  to  render  ineffective  much 
of  the  legislation  enacted  for  the  protection  of  the  tenant  farmer.  For  in- 
stance, in  spite  of  the  Act  passed  in  1908  entitling  him  to  compensation  for 
damage  from  game,  the  tenant  farmer  is  seldom  if  ever  fully  compensat- 
ed for  such  loss  because  he  is  generally  afraid  to  enforce  his  legal  rights. 


§  2.  Failure  of  existing  legislation. 

Theoretically  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  1908  has  put  the  te- 
nant farmer  in  a  better  position.  On  paper  he  gets :  [a)  compensation  for 
improvements  ;  {b)  compensation  for  unreasonable  disturbance ;  (c)  com- 
pensation for  damage  done  by' game;  {d)  extension  of  notice  to  quit  to 
twelvemonths ;  {e)  a  record  of  the  state  of  the  holding  at  the  commencement 
of  the  tenancy  ;  (/)  freedom  of  cropping  and  freedom  to  dispose  of  the  pro- 
duce as  he  thinks  fit,  always  provided  that  in  the  exercise  of  these  statutory 
rights  he  does  not  injure  or  deteriorate  the  holding. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  every  provision  in  the  act,  nothing  has  been  ] 
done  to  deprive  the  landowner  of  the  power  to  remove  a  tenant  without  1 
giving  any  reason  for  his  action  ;  nor  is  there  any  provision  to  protect  j 
the  sitting  tenant  against  being  compelled  to  pay  an  increased  rental  on  \ 
his  own  improvements.  If  he  wants  to  get  compensation  for  such  improve- 
ments the  only  way  is  for  him  to  quit  his  farm. 

To  summarise,  existing  legislation  does  not  provide  adequate  securi- 
ty of  tenure  for  the  tenant  farmer.  It  does  not  protect  him  against  having 
to  pay  increased  rent  on  his  own  improvements.  It  does  not  provide  machi- 
nery by  which  a  fair  rent  can  be  fixed  impartially.  It  does  not  provide  com- 
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pensation  for  improvements  or  for  unreasonable  disturbance,  or  for  distur- 
bance in  case  of  the  sale  of  the  holding. 


§  3.  TkC  PROPOSED  REMEDY. 

In  considering  purchase  as  a  possible  remedy  for  this  condition  the 
results  of  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  Committee  may  be  summarised 
as  follows: 

(i)  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  general  desire  or  organised  movement 
in  favour  of  purchasing  holdings  under  conditions  at  present  existing. 

(2)  The  Welsh  farmers  show  a  strong  desire  to  purchase  their  hold- 
ings when  put  up  for  sale. 

(3)  The  desire  to  purchase  only   arises  as  an  alternative  to   being 
turned  out  of  the  holding. 

(4)  The  majority  of  Welsh  farmers  are  without  the  capital  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  purchase  price. 

On  this  question  of  purchase  the  Report  states  :  "  Ha\dng  regard  to 
the  economic  condition  of  the  Welsh  tenant  farmer  we  would  hesitate 
very  much  to  advocate  a  general  scheme  of  purchase  which  would  result 

in  a  further  decrease  of  the   capital   available   for   working   the   farm 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  tenants  who  have  purchased  without 
capital  have  taken  too  great  a  burden  on  themselves  and  are  worse  off 
than  they  were  when  tenants  of  large  estates  ". 

The  remedy  which  commends  itself  to  the  Committee  is  that  a  tenant 
farmer  be  given  absolute  fixity  of  tenure  with  an  independant  tribunal 
or  land-court  to  settle  the  following  points,  failing  agreement  between 
landlord  and  tenant :  (i)  amount  of  rent ;  (2)  valuation  of  improvements 
made  by  the  tenant  ;  (3)  whether  the  landlord  has  provided  the  proper 
equipment  for  the  holding  ;  (4)  compensation  for  damage  done  by  game 
including  rabbits  ;  (5)  grounds  on  which  a  tenant  may  be  ejected  ;  (6) 
claims  by  landlord  or  tenant  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy. 

Precedents  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  land-court  are  afforded 
by  the  Irish  lyand  Commission  and  the  Scottish  Land-Court. 


§  4.    OCCUPYESTG  OWNERS. 

This  class,  although  numerically  small  as  compared  to  tenants,  is 
of  especial  importance  in  Wales,  where,  much  more  than  in  England  or 
Scotland,  tenants  incline  to  purchase  their  farms.  This  tendency  is 
due  to  the  insecurity  of  tenpre  and  consequent  fear  of  eviction  from  their 
old  homes.  The  evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Land  in 
Wales  showed  that  the  condition  of  these  small  freeholders  was  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  precarious,  mainly  because  they  had  to  purchase  their  hold- 
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ings  to  save  their  homes  at  a  price  which  was  often  extravagant.  Having 
little  or  no  capital  they  have  had  to  find  the  money  on  mortgage,  for  which 
they  have  had  to  pay  heavy  legal  costs  and  a  high  rate  of  interest.  More- 
over, the  mortgages  are  frequently  called  in,  entailing  further  legal  costs 
in  obtaining  a  fresh  mortgage  and  a  transfer  of  the  old  one.  There  is^ 
however,  an  undoubted  consensus  of  opinion  that  farming  is  better  done 
by  the  freeholder  than  by  the  tenant  ;  and  many  of  the  small  occupying 
owners  have  tided  over  their  difiiculties  and  are  now  doing  well. 

The  great  majority  of  freeholders  in  Wales  are  of  very  recent  origin. 
The  statistical  data  for  1894  showed  that  the  proportion  of  land  thus  occu- 
pied in  Wales  was  11. 8  per  cent,  as  compared  to  14.9  per  cent,  in  England 
and  12.4  per  cent,  in  Scotland,  while  in  1912  it  had  declined  to  9.91  percent, 
in  Wales  and  to  10.9  per  cent,  in  England.  As  a  rule  the  capital  for  the  pur- 
chase of  these  farms  is  provided  by  a  mortgage  given  on  the  farm  itself,  and 
the  Committee  reports  that  the  usual  rate  of  interest  ranges  from  3  ^/^  to 
4  per  cent.  This  is  considered  too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  farm,  and  more- 
over the  constant  calling  in  of  mortgages,  which  must  exist  when  the  mort- 
gagee is  a  private  individual,  involves  heavy  costs  which  often  compel 
the  freeholder  to  sell  out  his  holding.  The  remedy  usually  suggested  is  some 
form  of  State  loan.  A  large  number  of  witnesses  before  the  Welsh  Land 
Commission  recommended  the  Government  to  advance  money  on  mort- 
gage at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  to  include  an  amortisation  fund. 

The  Welsh  Land  Commission  itself  recommended  advances  not  to 
exceed  £.  3,000  on  farms  of  not  more  than  150  acres,  purchased  since  Ja- 
nuary, 1868  ;  such  advances  not  to  exceed  three-fourths  of  the  present  va- 
lue of  the  land,  at  a  rate  of  interest  of  2  ^/^  per  cent,  per  annum,  plus  ^ 
per  cent,  for  management  expenses  and  fire  insurance.  The  mortgage  to 
be  redeemable  at  choice  in  30,  40  or  60  years,  with  provision  enabling  the 
borrower  to  repay  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  loan  at  any  time  with  the 
prescribed  notice,  a  sum  of  five  million  sterling  to  be  devoted  for  this  pur- 
pose. 


§  5.  Rural  depopulation  and  the  agricultitial  labourer. 

The  census  statistics  show  that  since  1841  the  rural  population  of 
Wales  has  steadily  declined,  though  in  the  last  few  years  there  seem  to 
be  indications  of  an  arrest  in  the  rural  exodus.  One  of  the  main  causes  of 
depopulation  has  been  the  change  from  arable  farming  to  pasture  ;  and  of 
late  years  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  higher  wages  offered  in  the  towns  and 
colliery  districts.  Inadequate  housing  and  a  dearth  of  cottages  are  also 
given  as  contributary  causes. 

In  considering  the  status  of  the  agricultural  labourer  the  Committee 
points  out  that  in  Wales  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  the 
labouring  and  the  farming  classes,  which  merge  into  each  other,  while  the 
smallness  of  the  farms  prevents  the  specialisation  of  labour.     The  avail- 
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able  supply  of  agricultural  labour  is  constantly  declining,  having  fallen 
from  72,745  in  1851  to  43,818  in  1891  and  to  38,492  in  1911.  This  has  led 
to  the  employment  of  much  inefficient  labour  provided  by  boys  whom  the 
farmers  take  from  the  industrial  schools  of  England  and  this  in  turn  ac- 
counts in  part  for  the  backward  condition  of  Welsh  agriculture.  Low  wages, 
insufficient  and  defective  cottages,  lack  of  prospects  and  opportunity  for 
improvement  are  given  in  the  Report  as  the  main  reasons  for  this  falling 
off  in  the  labour  supply. 

The  following  table  from  the  census  returns  for  1911  shows  the  cur- 
rent rates  of  wages. 


Eamin^s 


N"  of  Labourers 

of  20  jrears 

of  age  and  upwards 


Percentage 

of  total 


i8s.  and  under  19  s.  per  week 

14  3.  and  under  £  i  per  week 

£  I  and  over  per  week 

7.497 
ii.Soi 

8,040 

27.4 
43-2 
29.4 

Total 

27,338 

lOO.O 

A  similar  table  for  England  shows  that  over  60  per  cent,  of  all  agricul- 
tural labourers  in  that  country  are  in  receipt  of  less  than  i8s.  a  week.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  wages  question  is  much  graver  in  England  than 
in  Wales. 

The  Report  considers  that  there  is  every  probability  that  economic 
causes,  the  increased  prosperity  of  agriculture,  improved  conditions  of 
tenure,  and  combined  action  on  the  part  of  the  labourers,  will  tend  to  raise 
the  general  level  of  wages  in  Wales.  Still,  there  will  remain  a  residuum  of 
agricultural  labour  unaffected  immediately  by  these  causes,  and  it  is  to 
this  residumn  that  statesmen  will  have  to  turn  their  attention.  Cabinet 
Ministers  in  1913,  when  outlining  the  future  policy  of  the  then  Liberal 
government  with  regard  to  land  reform,  spoke  of  the  need  of  establishing 
a  «  minimum  wage  »  for  the  farm  labourer  ;  and  the  same  policy  was  then 
advocated  by  a  group  of  Unionist  members  of  Parliament  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "A  Unionist  Agricultural  Policy",  as  well  as  by  the  Parliamentary 
Labour  Party.  These  proposals  which  applied  equally  to  Wales  and  to 
England,  were  set  forth  in  the  article  on  the  Report  of  the  Land  Enquiry 
Committee  for  England  in  the  Builetin  of  June  1914. 

The  Report  we  are  now  considering  expresses  the  opinion  that  such  a 
minimum  wage  would  do  little  to  stem  the  tide  of  rural  migration  in 
Wales,  and  places  more  reliance  on  a  policy  of  better  housing  and  greater 
facilities  for  the  labourer  to  secure  land  for  himself. 
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§  6.  Small  holdings. 

The  annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  show  that  the  Welsh 
County  Councils  have  been  far  less  active  than  the  English  in  providing 
small  holdings  under  the  Act  of  igo8,  fully  described  in  the  Bulletin  for 
March,  1911. 

The  total  number  of  holdings  held  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  under 
the  Act,  as  given  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1913,  is  801, 
an  average  of  61  for  each  county  as  compared  to  205  for  each  county  in 
England.  Only  7  of  these  holdings  have  been  sold  to  the  occupiers, 
showing  that  very  little  use  has  been  made  of  the  purchase  provisions  of 
the  Act. 

Enquiries  made  by  the  Committee  showed  that  the  failure  of  the 
Act  to  do  what  was  expected  of  it  in  satisfying  the  demand  of  the  labourer 
for  land  is  largely  attributable  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  buying  or 
renting  land  at  a  reasonable  price  for  small  holdings,  owing  to  the  hosti- 
lity of  the  landlords  and  large  farmers.  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  applicants  desire  holdings  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  homes. 

As  a  remedy  to  these  drawbacks  the  Committee  suggests  that  the 
value  of  land  compulsorily  acquired  under  the  Act  should  be  settled  by 
a  Ivand-Court  and  that  the  basis  of  compensation  should  be  the  price 
which  might  be  expected  if  the  property  were  sold  at  the  time,  in  its 
then  condition,  in  the  open  market,  by  a  willing  seller. 


§  7.  Co-operation. 

An  important  chapter  of  the  Report  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  co-oper- 
ation. As  a  country  of  small  farmers  and  of  mixed  farming  Wales  offers 
a  splendid  field  for  co-operation,  yet  the  movement  initiated  there  in  1902 
in  still  in  its  infancy. 

The  few  co-operative  societies  confine  themselves  to  the  compara- 
tively easy  business  of  buying  faim  requisites.  They  make  no  effort  to 
market  farm  products,  though  it  is  in  collecting,  grading,  transporting, 
and  selling  produce  that  the  farmer  has  most  to  lose,  and  loses  most. 

The  following  figures  from  the  summary  for  191 2  (the  latest  avail- 
able on  agricultural  co-operative  societies  registered  under  the  Industrial, 
and  Provident  Societies  Acts)  show  how  undeveloped  is  this  all-important 
phase  of  co-operation. 

Societies  for  purchase  of  requirements      54 

Egg,  poultry,  dairy  and  other  distributing  societies     .    .  5 
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The  estimated  membership  of  the  Welsh  co-operative  societies  in 
1911  was  31,021,  and  their  estimated  aggregate  turnover  £.  1,133,083. 
This  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  business  which  they  should  do  if  the  move- 
ment were  once  properly  developed. 

The  Report  concludes  that  the  two  main  obstacles  in  the  way  of  co- 
operation in  Wales  are  lack  of  education  in  co-operative  methods  and  the 
prevalence  of  the  credit  system  of  purchase. 

Enqtdries  made  by  the  Committee  showed  that  the  establishment  of 
a  rational  system  of  co-operative  credit  to  enable  the  farmers  to  meet 
their  liabilities  promptly  would  be  a  most  useful  step  toward  improving 
agricultural  conditions  and  promoting  the  development  of  co-operative 
buying  and  selling. 

The  pressing  need  is  to  free  the  farmer  from  the  shackles  of  the  credit 
system  ;  for  until  that  is  done  he  cannot,  much  as  he  may  wish  it,  take 
full  advantage  of  co-operation. 

The  Report  points  out  that  on  January  ist,  1913,  there  were  16,927 
sound,  flourishing  co-operative  credit  societies  in  the  German  Empire. 
On  the  same  date  Wales  had  none  of  any  importance,  and  in  their  stead 
had  the  money-lender,  the  bank  charging  not  less  than  5  per  cent.,  the 
credit  auction  with  inflated  prices,  and  credit  from  shop-keepers,  auction- 
eers, cattle-dealers,  etc.  on  terms  that  often  compelled  the  farmer  to  sell 
only  to  the  creditor. 

Continuing  under  this  head,  the  Committee  points  out  that  the  fos- 
tering and  extension  of  co-operation  and  the  provision  of  credit  facilities 
are  two  vastly  important  factors  in  any  scheme  of  land  reform,  and  confi- 
dently recommends  the  establishment  of  State  Land  Banks  on  the  model 
of  those  which  have  been  tried  with  conspicuous  success  in  Australia. 
It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  Committee,  in  recommending  such  banks, 
is  hostile  to  co-operative  credit  associations.  On  the  contrary,  it  heartily 
endorses  Mr.  Robert  Mond's  recommendations  that  the  formation  of  co- 
operative credit  banks  be  assisted  by  making  debts  owing  to  such  asso- 
ciations a  first  charge  on  the  property  involved,  by  providing  small  sums 
towards  the  expense  of  establishing  Credit  Associations,  by  encouraging 
the  investment  of  certain  State  funds,  such  as  Savings  Bank  funds  in  such 
societies,  and  by  the  provision  of  free  audit. 


§  8.  Conclusions  and  recommen-dation-. 

As  the  restdt  of  its  investigations  the  Committee  concludes  that  agri- 
culture in  Wales  is  in  a  backward  condition,  due  largely  to  insecurity  of 
tenure  which  makes  fanners  reluctant  to  spend  money  in  improving  their 
holdings  and  renders  it  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  credit. 

High  rents,  apprehension  of  increased  rent  on  the  tenant's  improve- 
ments, onerous  conditions  of  tenancy  agreements,  all  tend  to  depress 
agriculture. 
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The  Committee  considers  that  nothing  short  of  absolute  security  of 
tenure,  subject  to  certain  reservations,  will  meet  the  needs   of   the   case. 

Proposals  for  State  aided  purchase  of  holdings  have  been  brought  for- 
ward, but  the  Committee  deems  that  before  such  proposals  are  discussed 
the  immediate  necessity  of  the  tenant  farmer  is  security  of  tenure,  so 
that  he  may  freely  put  his  best  into  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  without 
hampering  himself  by  locking  up  his  capital  in  the  ownership  of  raw 
material. 

To  ensure  such  security  of  tenure  the  Committee  recommends  that 
provisions  similar  to  those  of  the  Small  lyandholders  (Scotland)  Act  be 
embodied  in  a  I^and  Act  for  Wales.  This  would  ensure  the  establishment 
of  a  Land-Court  to  which  the  Committee  advocates  that  the  following 
powers  be  entrusted  in  the  absence  of  agreement  between  landlord  and 
tenant : 

{a)  to  determine  the  conditions  of  tenancy  including  the  period  of 
renwal ;  [b)  to  fix  an  equitable  rent ;  (c)  to  decide  whether  the  landlord 
has  reasonable  grounds  of  objection  to  the  tenant ;  {d)  to  value  the  tenant's 
improvements  ;  (e)  to  determine  the  amount  of  compensation  for  damage 
done  by  game  ;  (/)  to  determine  whether  the  landlord  has  failed  to  provide 
and  maintain  buildings,  etc.  ;  {g)  to  decide  whether  the  landlord  may 
resume  possession  of  the  holding  for  non-fulfilment  by  the  tenant  of  the 
covenants  in  the  tenancy  agreement  or  for  purposes  to  be  defined  in  a 
Land  Act. 

As  to  the  question  of  administration,  the  Committee  is  of  opinion  that 
Welsh  agriculture  presents  problems  so  essentially  different  from  that  of 
England  that  the  fullest  benefit  from  legislation  on  the  lines  indicated  could 
only  be  secured  by  the  establishment  of  an  independent  and  sufiiciently 
endowed  Board  of  Agriculture  located  in  Wales  and  empowered  to  deal 
with  Welsh  agricultural  matters.  Precedent  for  such  action  exists  in  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  Ireland  and  in  that  for  Scotland. 

Those  who  have  read  the  articles  on  the  Land  Enquiry  Reports  for 
England  and  Scotland,  already  published  in  the  Bulletin,  will  see  that  while 
conditions  vary  widely  in  the  three  countries,  the  reports  agree  in  their 
recommendations  on  certain  essential  points. 

In  all  three  cases  the  Committees  insist  on  the  need  of  full  security 
of  tenure  and  increased  facilities  for  securing  small  holdings  for  the  tenant 
farmer  as  being  the  most  important  steps  towards  stemming  the  rural 
exodus  and  improving   agricultural  conditions. 

All  three  reports  also  incline  to  prefer  security  of  tenure  under  the 
protection  of  a  Land-Court  to  State-aided  or  other  forms  of  purchase  by 
the  tenant,  as  advocated  bj^  prominent  reformers  of  the  Unionist  party, 
on  the  ground  that  the  farmer  can  employ  his  capital  more  profitably  in 
farming  operations  than  by  locking  it  up  in  the  ownership  of  the   land. 

The  need  for  credit  facilities,  and  the  advisability  that  these  be 
developed  along  co-operative  lines  is  another  point  on  which  all  three 
reports  agree,  and  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  if  small  holdings 
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are  to  be  developed  to  economic  advantage,  co-operative  methods,  more 
especially  in  the  marketing  of  produce,  must  be  assiduously  developed  and 
promoted  by  education  and  by  the  pro\'ision  of  credit  facilities. 

For  the  time  being  all  there  proposals,  which  in  the  early  months  of 
1914  loomed  large  on  the  poUtical  horizon  in  Great  Britain,  are  in  abeyance, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  with  the  return  of  normal  conditions  they  will 
again  be  among  the  foremost  problems  to  claim  the  attention  of  the 
statesman. 


ITALY. 


AGRICUIvTURAI,    SlRIKES    ACCORDING 
TO  RECENT  OFFICIAIv  STATISTICS. 


OFFICIAI,    SOURCES  : 

Statistica  DEGLi  ScioPERi  AVVENUTi  IN  ITALIA  NEGLi  ANNi  1908  E  1909,     {Statistics  of  strikes 

in  Italy  in  the  Years  1908  and  1909).     Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce. 

General  Di\i3ion  of  Statistics  and  I^abour,  I^abour  Office,  Rome  1915. 
Annuakio  Statistico  ITALIANO  (Italian  Statistical   Yearbook),  Second  series,  Vol.  Ill,  I9i3» 

Dejaartment  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce      General  Division  of  Statistics  and 

I^abour,  Rome,   1914. 
BoLLETTiNO  dell'Ufhcio  DEI.  I.avguo  (Bulletin  of  lahuur  Oifce)  published  by  the  Department 

ol  Agriculture,  Industrv  and  Commerce. 


In  oitr  Bulletin  of  April,  1914,  when  treating  of  associations  of  employ- 
ers, we  observed  that  these  had  arisen  in  Italy  with  the  object  of  opposing 
revSistance  to  the  frequently  excessive  demands  of  the  labour  leagues  for 
better  terms  and  higher  wages.  These  associations  have  become  widely 
spread,  because  of  the  increase  of  agricultural  strikes  in  recent  years.  The 
report  of  an  enquiry  relative  to  the  years  1908  and  1909  recently 
published  by  the  I^abour  Office,  gives  us  interesting  information  on  agricul- 
tural strikes  in  Italy,  enabling  us  by  the  abundance  of  particulars  afforded, 
closely  to  examine  these  important  questions  of  economic  life. 


§  I.  Sources  of  notices  and  data 

AND  THE  economic  PHENOMENA   CONSIDERED  AS  STRIKES. 

The  above  mentioned  inquiry  was  concerned  with  both  industrial  and 
agricultural  strikes.  To  the  consideration  of  these  latter  we  now  confine 
ourselves.  As  stated  in  the  introduction  to  the  report,  the  notices  collected 
were  drawn  from  the  following  sources  : 

(a)  from  manufacturers  and  proprietors  affected  by  strikes ;  and  when 
many  undertakings  or  firms  were  affected,  if  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain 
information  from  all,  recourse  was  had   to  those  who  were  the  most  pro- 
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minent  either  on  account  of  the  extent  of  their  undertakings  or  the  leading 
part  they  had  performed  in  the  negotiations  and  in  resistance  to  the  strikes. 

(6)  from  strikers,  and  when  there  was  no  organisation,  especially  in 
small  rural  communes,  from  those  who  through  natural  capacity  or  from 
having  taken  part  in  the  strike  could  give  information  ;  frequently  also 
from  the  ordinary  correspondents  of  the  Labour  Office,  and  in  the  case  of 
agricultural  strikes,  from  the  local  leagues.  When  it  was  not  possible  to  ob- 
tain information  directl}^  from  the  persons  concerned.,  the  Office  reverted  to 
the  prefects,  who  in  every  case  are  bound  to  send  answers  to  a  schedule  of 
questions  which  serve  as  a  useful  check  and  supplement  to  the  notices 
furnished  by  the  interested  parties.  Economic  phenomena  having  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics  were  considered  as  strikes  : 

{a)  Demands  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  labour 
made  immediately  to  the  proprietors  or  manufacturers  by  whom 
the  strikers  were  employed;  (by  "conditions  of  labour"  are  understood 
those  concerning  labour  contracts,  tacit  or  expressed). 

[b)  Abstention  from  work  by  employees.  No  difference  is  made  be- 
tween work  already  begun  and  work  to  be  undertaken,  provided  the  necessity 
of  this  latter  was  evident  and  at  a  date  at  least  approximateh  determinable, 
Nor  is  the  duration  of  a  strike,  for  a  minimum  period,  nor  a  minimum 
number  of  workmen  abstaining  from  work,  nor  a  minimum  duration  of  their 
abstention  laid  down  as  essential  for  the  existence  of  a  strike.  Strikes  are 
considered  as  such  in  the  statistical  tables  even  if  they  lasted  only  one  daA* 
or  less. 

A  strike,  though  affecting  more  undertakings  and  businesses  than  one, 
is  considered  as  a  single  strike,  when,  while  the  object  is  the  same  and  the 
date  approximately  so,  there  is  solidarity  not  only  among  the  strikers  but 
also  among  the  employers,  so  that  the  result  may  be  attributed  to  the  total 
pressure  exercised  by  the  united  abstention  from  work.  In  agricultural 
strikes,  since  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  extension  beyond  the  confines  of 
a  single  commune,  the  limits  of  the  commune  are  almost  always  considered 
as  those  of  the  extension  of  the  strike. 


§   2.    GeOCRAPHICAL   DISTRIBUTION   AND    CLASSIFICATION 
OF   AGRICULTURAL   STRIKES. 

We  shall  now  consider  in  a  special  manner  the  agricultural  strikes  of 
1908  (one  of  the  years  to  which  the  enquiry  was  directed).  We  shall  subjoin 
an  interesting  table  showing  the  number  of  agricultural  strikes  and  strikers 
from  1 881  to  1 91 3. 

In  1908  there  were  in  Italy  286  agricultural  strikes  with  173,425 
strikers.  The  greater  number  of  strikes  (112)  were  among  day  labourers, 
the  number  of  strikers  being  56,686. 

The  highest  number  of  these  strikes  was  reported  from  Emilia  (28  with 
12,671  strikers).     Especially  important  both  for  number  and  extent  were 
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those  in  the  provinces  of  Bologna  (ii  with  4,955  strikers),  Ferrara  (7  with 
4,495  strikers)  and  Ravenna  (5  with  2,4601). 

I/ombardy  came  next  (23  with  7,037  strikers),  among  which  Mantua 
held  the  first  place  (13  with  5,023  strikers,  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
cleaning  of  rice)  and  then  Pavia  (8  with  1,974)  especially  in  lyomelMna. 
In  Venetia  there  were  16  with  3,081  strikers,  and  in  Piedmont  15  with 
8,460.  Fewer  strikes  (12)  but  with  a  much  larger  number  of  strikers 
(20,870)  occurred  among  the  day  labourers  of  Apulia.  Finally,  if  we 
except  Rome,  with  six  strikes  and  2,650  strikers,  the  remaining  strikes 
of  day  labourers  were  of  little  importance.  In  Tuscany  there  were  3 
strikes  with  248  strikers,  in  Umbria  there  were  3  with  818  strikers, 
in  Sicily  3  with  761  and  in  lyiguria  i  with  90. 

lyittle  less  numerous  (109),  but  with  a  greater  number  of  strikers 
(83,409)  were  the  strikes  of  da\  labourers  united  with  those  bound 
by  contract.  Of  these  there  were  in  Emilia  45  with  22,264  strikers,  the 
greater  part  being  in  the  provinces  of  Parma  (19  with  13,856),  Piacenza 
(15  with  7,701)  and  Ferrara  (9  with  515).  In  Lombardy  there  were  29 
with  14,954  strikers.  Venetia  follows  with  21  and  15,406  strikers.  Apulia 
shows  a  smaller  number  (11)  but  with  a  larger  number  of  strikers  than 
any  other  region  (29,185)  ;  Foggia  alone  showing  8  strikes  with  19,980 
strikers  and  Bari  2  with  9,040.  These  strikes  occurred  generally  during 
the  reaping  season.  There  were  3  strikes  with  1,600  strikers  in  Piedmont 
(Vercelli). 

A  much  smaller  number  (23)  than  those  already  mentioned  among  the 
agricultural  classes  take  place  among  metayers  and  contract  labourers, 
with  this  difference  that  the  number  of  metayers  striking  (12,190)  was  more 
than  four  times  that  of  the  contract  labourers  (3,005). 

The  highest  number  of  strikes  among  metayers  (19  with  3,817)  is 
reported    from   lyombardy. 

Strikes  among  contract  labourers  alone  were  likewise  most  numerous 
in  I/ombardy  (10  with  772  strikers).  Venetia  came  next  (4  with  426), 
then  Apulia,  Campania  and  Emilia  with  three  strikes  each. 

In  the  strikes  in  Emilia  among  day  labourers,  metayers  and  con- 
tract labourers,  though  but  ten  in  number,  large  numbers  of  strikers 
(12,780)  took  part.  These  occurred  more  especially  in  the  provinces  of 
Parma  (5  with  5,808)  and  Piacenza  (5  with  5,760). 

The  same  remarks  may  be  made  in  regard  to  the  strikes  of  metayers 
united  with  day  labourers  (9  with  5,355). 

The  following  table  shows  the  geographical  distribution  of  agricultural 
strikes    in    Italy. 
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Table  I.  —  Distribution  of  AgriatUural  Strikes  according  to  Region. 


Regions 


Strikes  Striken 


Peicentage  of 


Strikes  Strikers 


Piedmont 18  10,060  6.29  5.80 

I4gnria 2  190  0.70  o.ii 

I/)mbardy 85  27,565  29.72  i5-90 

Venetia.    . 41  18,913  14.33  10.90 

Emilia :  92  59^587  32.17,  34.36 

Tuscany 5  248  1.75  0.14 

Umbria 4  1,488  1.40  0,86 

Rome 6  2,650  2.09  1,53 

Campania. 3  370  1.05  0.21 

Apulia 26  51,320  y.io  29.59 

Sicily .    .    .    .  4  1,034  ^^-4°  o-^ 

Total    .    .    .  286  173,425  100.00  100,00 


By  this  table  we  see  that  half  of  the  strikes  take  place  in  North  Italy 
(51.04  %)  ;  about  two  fifths  (37.41  %)  in  Central  Italy  and  little  more  than 
one-tenth  (11.55  °o)  i^  Southern  and  Insular  Italy.  The  distribution  of 
the  strikers  seems  much  more  uniform  :  Central  Italy  36.89  %,  Northern 
Italy  32.71  %,  Southern  and  Insular  Italy  30.40  %. 


§  3.    DISTRIBUTION'  OF  STRIKES  ACCORDING   TO  MONTHS  AND  CROPS. 


The  month  in  which  strikes  are  most  frequent  is  May  :  in  this  month 
105  (36.72  per  cent)  have  occurred,  due  for  the  most  part  to  the  great 
movements  which  took  place  in  the  pro\dnces  of  Parma  (23),  Piacenza  (20), 
Foggia  (12)  and  Vercelli  (11).  Next  comes  June  with  61  strikes  (21.33  per 
cent).  In  the  other  months  except  February  with  36  strikes  (12.59  percent), 
they  are  much  more  rare.  In  fact,  from  20  strikes  in  March  (6.99  percent) 
the  number  descends  to  15  in  April  (5.24  per  cent),  to  12  in  January'  (4.19 
per  cent),  10  in  July  (3.50  per  cent),  6  in  August  and  November  (2. 11  per 
cent),  down  to  a  minimum  of  5  in  September,  October  and  December  (1.74 
per  cent). 

The  distribution  of  strikers  shows  analogous  features.  In  this  case  also. 
May  takes  first  place  (80,047  strikers,  that  is  46.16  per  cent)  showing  an 
even  greater  excess  over  all  the  other  months,  and  including  almost  half 
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the  number  of  strikers  for  the  whole  year.  June  again  takes  the  second  place 
with  40,652  strikers  (23.44  P^r  cent)  and  March  comes  third  with  17,861  strik- 
ers (10.29  P^^  cent).     The  other  months  follow  at  irregular  distances. 

As  to  crops  we  find  that  that  which  has  suffered  from  the  greatest 
number  of  strikes  (58)  and  of  strikers  (49,769)  is  wheat;  rice  suffered  in  the 
next  degree  by  33  strikes  (16,015  strikers),  and  lastly  vineyards  by 
27  strikes  (19,409  strikers).  Of  the  58  strikes  and 49,769  strikers,  connected, 
as  has  been  just  stated,  with  the  cultivation  of  grain,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  strikes,  (41)  in  which  nine-tenths  of  the  strikers  (45,544)  took 
part,  occurred  at  harvest.  There  were  thirteen  strikes  with  3,311  strikers 
during  the  time  of  threshing,  two  strikes  with  480  strikers  during  the 
cleaning  of  the  grain  and  two  during  the  sowing. 

During  the  mowing  and  gathering  in  of  the  hay  crops  and  other  cattle 
foods  there  were  14  strikes  in  which  4.S66  strikers  took  part.  In  connection 
with  olive  cultivation  there  were  6  strikes  with  1,853  strikers,  with  that 
of  citrus  plants  three  strikes  with  761  strikers,  with  that  of  maize  6  with 
1,443  strikers,  and  with  hemp-growing  10  strikes  with  973  strikers  etc. 

I^astly,  in  31  strikes  with  21,746  strikers  all  agricultural  work  was  en- 
tirely suspended,  and  the  livestock  abandoned. 


§  4.  RESULT.S  AND    DURATION  OF  STRIKES. 

As  to  the  results  of  the  strikes,  in  proportion  to  their  number,  it  is 
found  that  in  many  cases  they  are  unfavourable  to  the  workmen  (23.08  %) ; 
an  almost  equal  percentage  (17.13  %)  are  slightly  favourable ;  those  on 
the  whole  favourable  to  the  labourers  or  equally  favourable  to  both  sides 
form  16.08  %  ;  finally,  omitting  those  strikes  of  which  the  result  is 
unknown  (a  percentage  of  14.35),  those  of  which  the  results  are  completely 
favourable  amount  to  13.28  %  of  the  whole  number  of  strikes. 

When  we  consider  the  number  of  strikers,  we  find  slightly  favourable 
results  decidedly  predominate  (28.49  %)  '>  ^^^^  come  the  unfavourable 
results  in  almost  the  same  proportion  as  above  or  23.68  %  ;  we  observe 
a  slightly  larger  number  of  results  on  the  whole  favourable  (17.48  %)  ; 
with  on  the  other  hand  a  slightl}^  smaller  number  of  cases  of  strikes  the 
results  of  which  were  equally  favourable  to  both  sides  (12.03  %)  and  we 
find  a  considerably  smaller  proportion  completely  favourable  (4.62  %).  The 
percentage  in  the  case  of  strikes  of  which  the  results  are  uncertain 
remains  almost  the  same  as  above  (13.70  %). 

The  duration  of  the  greater  number  of  strikes  is  more  than  one  day 
and  less  than  six  (30.42  %),  or  from  six  to  ten  days  (26.92  %).  Cases 
of  longer  duration  are  less  frequent :  from  eleven  to  twenty  days  (11.  89%) 
from  twenty  one  to  thirty  (3.50  %)  from  thirty  one  to  fifty  (1.75  %).  The 
percentage  increases  perceptibly  in  cases  of  duration  of  more  than  fifty 
days  (10.14  %).  The  percentage  of  strikes  lasting  only  one  day  or  less  is 
7.34  %  and  that  of  those  of  unknown  duration  8.04  %. 
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Similar  proportions  have  been  observed  as  regards  the  numbers  of  strik- 
ers when  the  duration  of  the  strike  is  from  six  to  ten  da>-s,  (30 -71  %)  a^nd  of 
more  than  one  day  and  less  than  six  (28.67  %)  '>  then  come  the  cases  of 
those  which  last  from  eleven  to  twenty  days  (11.85  %),  from  twentyone to 
thirty  (1.72  %),  from  thirty-one  to  fifty  (1.15  %).  The  percentage  of  strik- 
ers where  the  strike  lasts  more  than  fifty  days  is  remarkable  (17.40).  But 
where  the  strike  lasts  only  one  day  or  less  the  percentage  is  small  (2.23  %) 
and  likewise  in  the  case  of  strikes  of  unknown  duration  (6.27  %). 


§  5.  EXAMIXATIOX  OF  THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE  STRIKERS. 

It  is  especialh'  interesting  to  consider  the  demands  made  by  strikers. 
In  all  977  demands  were  made  in  regard  to  the  monopoly*  of  labour,  wages, 
hours,  share  in  produce,  additional  pay,  diflficulty  or  danger  of  the  work. 
Let  us  consider  these  individually  : 

(a)  Monopoly  of  labour.  This  class,  the  most  numerous  and  varied, 
includes  307  demands,  38  of  which  require  the  establishment  of  a  registry 
office  ;  to  17  of  these  an  unfavourable  reply  was  given,  to  14  a  completely' 
favourable  reply,  2  received  an  answer  on  the  whole  favourable,  in  i  case 
the  applicants  received  half  of  what  was  asked  and  in  i  only  a  very  small 
part ;  in  three  cases  the  result  is  unknown. 

For  the  recognition  of  an  organisation  32  demands  were  made  ;  for 
joint  and  several  liability  25,  for  the  exclusion  of  unorganised  labourers,  23. 

For  the  abolition  or  limitation  of  the  use  of  machines  17  demands  were 
made,  15  of  which  were  refused.  There  were  15  demands  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  of  arbitration,  to  all  of  which  an  entirely  favourable 
answer  was  given  ;  14  for  labour  shifts  and  14  for  continuity  of  labour  ; 
13  for  the  right  to  organise  and  to  strike,  9  of  which  received  a  completely 
favourable  answer,  3  an  answer  on  the  whole  favourable,  and  in  one  case 
the  answer  is  unknown) ;  13  requested  a  holiday  on  May*  ist.,  which  was 
granted  in  almost  every*  case. 

Demands  of  other  kinds  are  less  numerous  ;  their  object  is  generally 
to  obtain  for  labourers  the  exclusive  right  to  work  as  metayers,  the  prohib- 
ition of  exchange  of  labourers ;  exemption  of  the  metayer  from  the  duty 
of  doing  certain  work  for  the  land  owner,  or  payment  or  increased 
payment  for  such  work;  preference  to  be  given  to  local  labourers;  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  labourers. 

(6)  Wages.  Demands  in  regard  to  this  are  more  numerous  (283)than 
any  others  except  those  regarding  the  monopoly  of  labour  .  Of  these  more 
than  two-thirds  (199)  are  for  increase  of  wages.  The  answer  given  was  fav- 
ourable in  50  cases,  unfavourable  in  37  ;  an  answer  half  satisfactory  was 
given  in  35  cases,  one  favourable  in  a  very  small  degree  in  34,  and  one  fav- 
ourable on  the  whole  in  27:  the  answer  received  in  16  cases  is  unknown. 
The  next  numerous  class  of  demands  is  much  lower,  namely  twenty-five 
made  for  equalisation  of  wages  and  thirteeen  for  an  increase  of  payment 
in  kind  to  labourers  bound  bv  contract.  There  were  besides  eight  demands 
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for  payment  by  the  hour,  and  eight  for  an  increase  of  wages  according  to 
an  annual  tariff.  There  were  six  demands  for  payment  of  wages  in  money 
instead  of  in  kind,  five  for  the  observance  of  a  tariff,  four  that  wages  should 
not  be  reduced,  three  that  wages  should  not  be  forfeited  on  account  of 
unfavourable  weather,  two  for  payment  by  the  day  instead  of  by  the 
job  etc. 

(c)  Hours  of  work.  In  regard  to  this  matter,  177  demands  were  made, 
of  which  more  than  three-fourths  (140)  were  for  a  reduction  of  the  number 
of  hours.  The  result  was  on  the  whole  unfavourable  in  59  cases;  the 
completely  or  slightly  favourable  replies  were  28  in  number.  For  a  fixed 
time  table  a  far  smaller  number  of  demands  were  made,  that  is  to  say  14, 
eight  of  which  received  a  favourable  answer.  In  eight  strikes  a  demand  was 
made  for  one  holiday  a  week  and  in  six  cases  granted.  Four  demands  were 
made  that  the  time  spent  in  going  to  work  should  be  included  in  the 
hours  of  work. 

S^  [d]  Share  in  the  profits.  In  regard  to  this,  108  demands  were  made. 
Thirty  concerned  the  increase  of  the  shares  in  the  profits  and  twenty-two, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  these,  received  entirely  favourable  answers. 
Twenty-one  demands  were  for  reduction  of  or  exemption  from  expenses 
and  in  twelve  cases  the  result  was  favourable.  Next  in  order  of  frequency 
come  seventeen  demands  for  fixing  or  reducing  payments  in  kind  and 
largesse,  fifteen  for  reduction  of  rent,  and  ten  for  a  uniform  system  of 
metayers'  contracts.  These  last  were  all  granted.  Other  less  numerous 
demands  were  presented  for  improvements  in  metayers'  contracts  generally, 
for  the  regular  keeping  of  accounts  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the 
grant  or  better  distribution  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes. 

(e)  Additions  to  wages.  There  were  89  demands  made  in  regard  to 
this.  Of  these  22  concerned  the  revision  of  the  rents  of  houses  inhabited  by 
labourers  in  Parma  receiving  food  and  lodging.  All  of  these  were  rejected. 
Next  come  eighteen  for  insurance  against  accidents,  ten  of  which  received 
completely  favourable  answers  ;  fifteen  for  assistance  in  case  of  illness, 
thirteen  of  which  were  granted,  and  nine  for  higher  payment  for  overtime 
and  for  work  done  on  holidays,  etc. 

(/)  Danger  and  di-fficultv  of  labour.  In  regard  to  this  the  demands 
were  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  varied.  There  were  indeed  only  thirteen, 
of  which  twelve  were  for  limitation  of  work  and  one  for  exemption  from 
labour  outside  the  labourers'  duties. 

About  half  of  the  whole  number  of  demands  (460  or  47.1  %)  were  pre- 
sented in  Lombardy,  188  (19.2  %)  in  Emilia,  154  (15.8  %)  in  Venetia,  91 
(9.3  %)  in  Apulia,  27  (2.8  %)  in  Piedmont  and  22  in  Rome.  In  other  parts 
of  the  Kingdom  there  were  few  demands  regarding  wages  and  hours. 

§  6.  The  number  of  strikes  of  agricui^turae  character 

FROM  i88t    'PC   I913    AND    THE   NUMBER   OF  STRIKERS. 

lyastly,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  strikes  in 
Italy,  we  have  reproduced  from  the  above-mentioned  statistical  report 
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the  following  table  shownng  the  numbers  of  agricultural  strikes  and  strikers 
from  1881  to  1913.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  data  referring  to 
the  years  from  1910  to  1913  have  been  reproduced  from  the  Annuario 
Statistic©  Italiano  (Second  Series,  Vol.  Ill)  because  the  abrove-mentioned 
table  contained  figures  only  up  to  1909,  and  the  figures  for  1913  are  only 
provisional. 

Table  II.  — •  Number  of  Agricultural  Strikes  anil  Strikers 
ffom  1881  to  1913. 


Number 
of 

Strikes 


Number 

of 
Strikers 


Year 


Number 
of 

strikes 


Number 

of 
Strikers 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1S84 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
i8q5 
1896 
1897 


I 
2 

3 
10 
62 

17 
9 
5 
4 
8 

24 
10 

18 
8 

7 

I 

12 


100 
2,200 

262 

245 
8,857 
3.846 
2.275 
1,366 
1,087 
1,950 
7.795 
3.504 
12,390 
4.748 
1.765 

100 

24.135 


180S 
1899 
1900 
190 1 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


36 
9 

27 
629 
222 

47 
208 

87 
342 
377 
286 
132 

97 
148 
176 

94 


8,495 

1,895 

12,517 

222,683 

146,706 

22,507 

94.756 

43.695 
117,065 

254-131 

173.425 

46.569 

25,805 

132,738 

95.841 
85,000 


This  table  shows  that  the  strikes  which  in  1907  reached  a  maximum 
both  as  regards  frequency  and  number  of  strikers  (377  strikes  and  2^4,131 
strikers),  began  to  diminish  in  number  in  1908.  though  still  numerous 
and  extensive,  and  in  1909  showed  a  very  remarkable  decrease.  In  1908 
there  were  286  agricultural  strikes  and  173,425  strikers  and  in  1909  these 
figures  fell  respectively  to  132  and  46,569.  In  1910  the  decrease  was  accent- 
uated, but  in  1911  and  1912  there  was  a  sudden  increase  in  the  number 
of  strikes,  which  rose  from  97  to  148  and  176.  But  in  1913  there  was  again 
a  decrease,  the  number  of  strikes  falling  to  94. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION  RELATING 
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UNITED  STATES. 

I . — •  The  proposed  federaIv  controi,  of  p u bi,ic  grazing  i,ands. — From 
time  to  time  during  the  past  ten  years  bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  grazing  rights  over  the  unalienated  public 
lands  of  the  United  States.  The  most  recent  bill,  introduced  in  1914 
by  Representative  William  Kent  ot  California,  met  with  the  approval  of 
most  of  the  persons  and  associations  interested  in  the  question.  In  brief, 
the  Kent  bill  (which  did  not  succeed  in  passing  Congress)  provided  for 
the  creation  of  grazing  districts  by  proclamation,  and  for  the  issue  of 
grazing  permits  or  licences  upon  the  pajonent  of  certain  fees.  Twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  receipts  from  fees  was  to  be  paid  over  to  the  authorities  of 
the  district  within  which  the  lands  leased  were  situated  to  be  devoted  to 
the  development  of  the  public  schools  and  the  construction  of  roads. 
In  issuing  permits  the  claims  of  the  actual  occupants  of  the  land  were 
to  be  given  priority.  Local  committees  upon  which  the  various  interests 
in  the  land  were  represented  were  to  act  in  co-operation  with  officers 
appointed  by  Government  in  dividing  the  land  available  between  the 
different  kinds  of  stock  and  determining  the  number  of  animals  that  could 
profitably  be  grazed. 

The  need  for  apportioning  the  land  between  the  rival  intereats  of  sheep- 
breeders  and  cattlemen  is  clearly  recognised.  "Where  sheep  and  cattle 
are  grazed  upon  the  same  range  there  is  constant  friction,  and  sometimes 
actual  fighting  and  bloodshed,  between  the  men  employed  in  tending  the 
flocks  and  herds.  Moreover,  the  present  system  of  unrestricted  right  of 
pasture  over  unappropriated  public  lands  is  admittedly  wasteful  and  is  lead- 
ing more  or  less  rapidly  to  the  destruction  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
permanent  grazing  value  of  the  land.  Under  a  system  of  wise  regulation  the 
perpetuation  of  the  valuable  range  grasses  could  be  secured,  encouragement 
would  be  given  to  the  development  of  water  supplies  upon  which  the 
value  of  grazing  ranges  so  largety  depends,  unused  areas  would  be  opened  up, 
and  it  would  be  made  profitable  to  devote  attention  to  improvements  in 
breeding. 

The  importance  of  the  question  of  developing  the  national  grazing 
areas  is  easily  realised.  The  public  grazing  lands  of  the  United  States, 
situated  almost  wholly  in  the  States  of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
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Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington 
and  Wyoming,  occupy  some  280,000,000  acres,  or  nearly  one-sixth  of  the 
area  of  the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska.  On  this  public  domain  are 
grazed  no  less  than  16,000,000  head  of  sheep,  4,000,000  head  of  cattle  and 
1,000,000  horses.  The  high  cost  of  li\'ing,  and  in  particular  the  high 
price  of  meat,  is  already  attracting  attention,  and  if  the  public  grazing  lands 
are  exploited  instead  of  being  wisely  used  and  carefully  conserv'ed,  the  cost 
of  living  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  rise.  It  is  calculated  that  under  a 
system  of  intelligent  regulation  the  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  which  could 
be  suppoited  on  the  public  ranges  might  be  increased  no  less  than  fifty 
per  cent.,  and  an  increase  in  supply  of  these  dimensions  ought  to  have 
an  appreciable  effect  on  the  cost  of  meat. 

This  estimate  of  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  stock-carrying 
capacity  of  the  public  lands  under  regulation  is  made  by  Mr.  Dwight  B. 
Heard,  President  of  the  American  National  Live  Stock  Association,  in  an 
article  in  the  American  Review  of  Reviews  for  September,  1915,  and  Mr. 
Heard  supports  his  opinion  by  referring  to  the  restdts  of  federal  control 
of  the  grazing  in  the  National  Forests.  Some,  twelve  years  ago  the  grazing 
in  the  forests  was  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  Forest  Service 
which  upon  taking  charge  instituted  a  system  of  grazing  licences  issued  upon 
the  payment  of  reasonable  fee.  The  system  of  regulation  met  at  the  time 
of  its  introduction  with  the  most  \'iolent  opposition  from  the  cattlemen 
who  had  had  till  then  free  use  af  the  forest  ranges,  but  to-day  after  experi- 
ence of  the  working  of  the  system  the  same  men  are  practically  unani- 
mous in  prefering  regtdation,  while  the  number  of  head  of  stock  grazed 
has  increased  almost  fifty  per  cent. 

The  experience  of  the  state  of  Texas  has  been  very  similar.  The  graz- 
ing lands  there  have  been  allotted  under  a  system  of  leases  and  now  sup- 
port fifty  per  cent,  more  cattle  than  in  the  old  days  of  free  and  unlimited 
grazing,  constant  disputes,  occasional  murder,  and  rapid  destruction  of 
valuable  pasture  land. 

One  bill  introduced  in  the  same  session  of  Congress  as  the  Kent  bill 
succeeded  in  passing  the  House.  It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Ferguson  of 
New  Mexico  and  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  Ferguson  Grazing  Homestead 
bill.  It  provides  for  the  acquiring  of  giazing  homesteads  of  640  acres 
within  areas  specially  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  no  area 
being  designated  for  settlement  unless  the  land  is  of  such  a  kind  that  640 
acres  of  it  will  support  a  family  in  reasonable  confort. 

It  is  anticipated  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  West  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  such  homesteads  will  be  selected,  but  the  area  settled  in  this  way 
will  in  any  case  be  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  area  of  grazing  land 
still  unalienated. 


2.  — '  Director  of  markets  .\pporNTED  in  idaho.  —  Following  the 
example  of  the  federal  Government,  several  of  the  states  have  proceeded  to 
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establish  a  new  division  of  their  State  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  known 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Office  of  Markets  "  or  under  some  name  closely 
corresponding.  North  Carolina  has  had  an  office  of  this  kind  conducting 
investigations  for  some  time  past ;  Texas,  in  1913,  granted  an  appropri- 
ation of  $  15,000  for  the  purpose  of  Collecting  information  on  marketing 
methods  ;  Idaho  has  quite  recently  (in  the  session  of  1915)  passed  an  a^et 
establishing  an  "  Office  of  Director  of  Markets.  " 

The  Director  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  is  to  hold  office 
for  two  years  at  a  salary  of  $  2,500  a  year.  Presumably  his  continuance 
in  office  depends  upon  his  reappointment  at  two  year  intervals  so  that  he 
has  little  in  the  way  of  security  of  tenure. 

His  duties  as  laid  down  by  the  Legislature  are  "  to  promote,  in  the 
interest  of  the  public,  economical  and  efficient  production  of  all  farm  prod- 
ucts. "  The  real  problem  upon  which  he  has  to  work  is  that  of  marketing 
farm  products,  and  this  problem  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  occupy  the 
whole  of  any  one  man's  time  and  energy.  It  is  rather  unfortunate,  there- 
fore, that  a  very  wide  scheme  of  work  has  been  outlined  for  performance, 
and  a  writer  in  the  American  Economic  Review  for  September  (Mr.  A.  W. 
Taylor,  Washington  State  College)  would  seem  to  have  good  grounds  for 
his  opinion  when  he  says  that  among  the  many  lines  of  work  which  the 
Director  is  instructed  to  undertake  "  little  of  definite  value  can  be 
expected  that  will  shed  light  on  the  main  problem,  that  of  marketing  farm 
crops.  " 

The  Director  is  authorized  to  establish  a  service  for  the  disseminat- 
ion of  news  regarding  crops,  freight  rates  and  the  charges  of  commission 
dealers.  He  has  to  investigate  the  transactions  of  middlemen  and  prevent 
fraud.  He  is  expected  to  promote  rural  betterment  and,  so  far  as  lies 
in  his  power,  to  provide  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  farmers  in  Idaho.  He 
has  further  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  an  immigration  agent,  assisting  settlers 
to  make  a  wise  selection  of  land,  protecting  them  from  unscrupulous  land 
agents  and  prosecuting  in  cases  of  misrepresentation  or  fraud  in  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  real  estate.  His  office,  is  to  act  as  a  farm  labour  exchange  and 
is  authorized  also  to  register  lands  for  sale,  charging  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for 
registration  and  a  commission  of  one  per  cent,  upon  sales  effected. 

Mr.  Taylor  comments  upon  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  Director  as 
follows,  — "Much as  all  these  phases  of  agriculture  need  attention, it  should 
be  evident  to  anyone  who  considers  the  matter  seriously  that  one  official 
can  not  attend  to  duties  so  varied  as  those  enumerated  and  do  justice  to 

them.  " 

The  marketing  problem  in  the  Northwestern  states  is  a  serious  one 
and  it  has  been  aggravated  in  the  case  of  Idaho  by  real  estate  boonis 
during  which  many  settlers  paid  inflated  prices  for  land,  especially  for  irri- 
gated land.  Agricultural  production  has  been  largely  increased  by  the 
influx  of  immigrants  and  demand  has  not  kept  pace  with  supply.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  if  a  wider  market  can  be  created  -for  the  products  of  Idaho  farms. 
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FRANCE. 

I.  —  The  SUPPRESSION  of  the  fiscal  privileges  of  bouilleurs  de 
CRU  (i).  —  On  August  26th.,  M.  Ribot,  the  ^Minister  of  Finance,  laid 
before  the  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  bill  of  great  importance.  It  aims 
at  reducing  alcoholism  in  the  country  districts  by  sappressing  the  fiscal 
privileges  of  the  bouilleurs  dc  cru,  without,  however,  the  producers  being 
injured  or  the  State  or  communal  finances  suffering. 

In  1903,  a  law  suppressed  the  privileges  of  these  distillers,  except, 
however,  in  regard  to  an  amount  fixed  in  advance  for  the  amount 
of  spirits  constuned  by  the  household.  The  officers  entrusted  with  the 
supervision  of  the  application  of  the  law  had  to  make  search  at  the 
houses,  and  this  caused  such  discontent  in  the  country  that  in  1906 
the  privilege  was  re-established.  The  provisions  of  M.  Ribot's  bill,  involving 
a  thorough  recasting  of  the  fiscal  system  in  regard  to  alcohol,  avoid  this 
difficulty. 

Henceforth,  distilling  can  no  longer  be  carried  on  at  home.  The 
stills  in  the  possession  of  private  persons,  in  regard  to  which  the 
excise  office  is  thoroughly  informed,  will  be  bought  at  the  desire  of  the 
distillers.  So  there  will  be  no  more  searching  of  houses,  as  there  will  be  no 
more  stills.  The  distillation  will  be  done  for  the  small  farmers  in  public 
establishments,  such  as  have  already  been  formed  by  the  producers  in  several 
departments,  especially  in  the  Charentes  district,  and  there  the  work  will 
be  supervised.  All  the  alcohol  for  sale,  whatever  its  origin,  wiU  pay  the 
same  dues.  The  rate  will  be  raised  from  220  fr.  to  500  frs.  the  hectolitre. 
But  town  dues  will  be  suppressed.  For  the  town  of  Paris,  where 
the  220  frs.  per  hectoUtre  are  increased  by  195  frs.  town  dues,  there  will 
therefore  be  an  additional  charge  of  85  fr.  The  increased  charge  will  naturally 
be  more  considerable  in  those  towns  where  the  town  dues  are  less  or  where 
there  are  no  town  dues.  By  way  of  compensation,  the  fifth  part  of  the 
yield  from  the  dues  will  be  distributed  among  the  communes  in  accordance 
with  a  table,  and  rural  communes  will  be  favoured.  They  will  receive  an 
important  proportion  of  the  excise  dues,  which  will  be  the  larger,  as  no  town 
dues  were  levied  by  them.  This  will  enable  them  to  bear  the  decrease 
in  the  land   tax. 

In  1900,  the  increase  of  the  excise  dues  from  156  fr.  25  to  220  frs.  had 
reduced  the  consumption  from  1,750,000  hi.  to  1,350,000  hi.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  increase  from  220  frs.  to  500  frs.  will  have  an  even  more  con- 
siderable effect.  Reckoning  the  future  consiunption  at  about  i,ooo,coo  hi., 
the  Minister  of  Finance  finds  that  not  only  will  the  State  lose  nothing,  but 
it  will  collect  some  scores  of  million  francs  more  than  today,  especially  as 
an  extra  tax  of  100  frs.  per  hectoHtre  will  be  levied  on  aperitifs  and  liqueurs. 

(i)  The  bouilleur  de  cru  is  a  land  holder  or  tenant  farmer  who  distills  exclusively  from 
wine,  cider  etc.  of  his  own  production. 
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The  employment  of  certain  ingredients  in  the  composition  of  cheap 
aperitifs  and  liqueurs  is  forbidden:  especially,  thuyone,  salicylic  ethers 
and  benzoic  aldehyde,  which  were  above  all  used  in  the  preparation  of  imit- 
ation kirsch.  The  proportion  of  essential  oils  in  all  liqueurs  is  limited  to 
0.50  gr.  per  litre. 

To  protect  the  interests  of  the  producers,  the  Government  proposes 
largely  to  extend  the  consumption  of  industrial  alcohol  for  industrial 
purposes.  With  this  object  from  1917  it  will  keep  the  monopoly  of  in- 
dustrial alcohol,  so  as  to  obtain  the  fixed  price  necessary  for  industrial 
purposes.  It  will  then  endeavour  to  find  new  uses  for  it,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  motor  car  industry. 

Thus  this  great  reform  establishes  general  supervision  in  the  case  of 
alcohol  for  consumption  and  the  monopoly  of  industrial  alcohol.  It  is  in- 
spired by  the  requirements  of  public  health  and  safeguards  the  interests  of 
the  producers,  the  trade  and  the  Treasury. 


2.  —  Subventions  for  cultivation  with  the  help  of  motors.  —  A 
Decree  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  September  ist.,  1915  has  just 
regulated  the  grant  of  these  subventions,  as  under : 

Art.  I.  Agricultural  groups  of  at  least  seven  members  (professional 
syndicates,  co-operative  societies,  syndicate  associations)  may  receive  for 
purposes  of  experiment  and  demonstration,  subventions  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  for  purchase  of  machine  motors  for  cultivation,  in 
accordance  with  the  following  rules. 

These  subventions  may  in  exceptional  cases  also  be  granted  to  com- 
munes, during  the  war. 

Art.  2.  Applications  for  subventions  must  be  addressed  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  through  the  Prefect.  They  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  Prefect's  report  and  the  following  documents  drawn  up  or  passed  by 
the  manager  of  the  agricultural  services  of  the  department. 

(i)  Descriptive  estimate  and  price  of  machine  as  well  as  statement  of 
the  mode  of  payment  agreed  to  by  the  supplier  ; 

(2)  Regulations  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  use  of  the  machine;  i 

(3)  In  case  of  an  agricultural  group,  two  copies  of  the  rules  of  the  syn- 
dicate, society  or  association,  and  a  note  showing  the  number  of  members,! 
the  capital  at  their  disposal  and  the  bases  on  which  the  expenditure  andj 
collective  charges;  are  distributed  among  them  ; 

(4)  In  case  of  a  commune,  a  vote  of  the  municipal  coimcil  authorizing! 
the  operation  and  fixing  the  amount  of  the  funds  by  which  the  expense  is] 
to  be  met  ; 

(5)  A  report  showing  the  topographic  and  soil  characters  of  the  regioi 
in  which  the  machine  is  to  work,  the  area  to  be  cultivated,  the  mode 
which  it  is  divided  and  the  general  details  of  the  plan. 

Art.  3.  The  subventions  are  distributed  by  the  Minister  of  Agricul| 
ture,  after  consulting  with  a  special  commission  composed  as  follows  : 
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The  director  of  agricvUtural  instruction  and  agricultural  services,  pre- 
sident. 

The  head  of  the  agricultural  mutual  credit  and  co-operation  ser\ace  ; 

A  general  inspector  of  agricultural  improvements; 

The  general  inspectors  and  inspectors  of  agriculture  ; 

The  director  of  the  machine  experiment  station  ; 

The  secretary  of  the  agricultural  labour  commission ; 

An  ofl&cer  of  the  agricultural  encouragement  bureau,  as  secretary.^ 
Art.  4.  The  amount  of  the  subvention  is  fixed  in  accordance  with  a 
table  approved  by  the  distribution  commission,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  ^Minister.  It  cannot  exceed  the  third  part  of  the  expenditure  for  the 
purchase  of  the  machine,  and  the  fourth  of  that  amount  in  the  case  of  a 
group  which  also  appHes  for  agricultural  credit. 

These  maxima  may  be    raised  respectively  to  one  half  or  one  third 
in  the  case  of  regions  that  have  suffered  by  the  war. 

Art.   6.     The   agricultural  groups  subsidised   may  not  place  their 
machines  at  the  disposal  of  persons  other  than  their  members. 


3.  —  An  INTERESTING  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  .SMALL 
HOLDINGS  LAW.  —The  Saint-Omer  Real  Estate  Credit  Society  held  its  annual 
general  meeting  meeting  on  June  29th.,  1915.  This  society  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  important,  founded  for  the  application  of  the  law  of  April 
loth.,  1908,  facilitating  town  and  country  workmen  to  obtain  small  holdings. 
The  Real  Estate  Credit  Societies  receive,  as  we  know,  advances  from  the 
State  at  2  %  and  lend  (on  the  security  of  mortgage  and  life  insurance)  to 
persons  of  small  means  4/5ths.  of  what  they  require  either  to  purchase  or 
build  a  healthy  house,  or  purchase  a  field  or  garden  of  one  hectare  area  and 
a  maximum  value  of  1,200  frs.,  which  thej' undertake  to  cultivate  them- 
selves. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  management  of  the  Saint-Omer  Society 
shows  that  since  its  foundation  (^lay  2nd  ,  191 2)  the  Society  has  made  83 
loans  for  an  amount  of  312,162  fr.  70.  One  of  the  borrowers  died  on 
March  27th.,  1914,  after  having  contracted  a  loan  on  January*  13th.  of  the 
same  year ;  the  National  Insurance  Institute  paid  the  society  the  amount 
assured  by  it  on  his  life  (3,330  frs.)  as  soon  as  it  heard  of  the  death. 

Of  all  these  loans,  63  are  to  be  repaid  in  25  years,  the  others  at  earlier 
dates,  the  earliest  being  10  years. 

The  average  loan  is  3,762  fr.  50,  if  the  society  advances  the  life  insur- 
ance premium,  and  otherwise  3,277  fr.  50. 

The  instalments  to  be  paid  by  the  borrowers  vary  from  6  frs.  to  35  frs.  pei 
month ;  in  one  case  only  reaching  40  frs.  per  month. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  number  of  the  persons  engaged  in 
agriculture  who  have  recourse  to  the  Real  Estate  Credit  Society  is  part- 
icularly large.  In  the  statistical  tables  showing  the  profession  of  the  bor- 
rowers, fanners,  agricultural  labourers,  gardeners  and  shepherds  head  the 
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lists.  Fourteen  loans  were  made  to  members  of  these  classes.  Then  come 
office  and  commercial  employees,  12  in  number,  next  railway  employees, 
II  in  number  etc. 

Twenty  nine   of   the  properties  bought  by  means  of  loans   from  the 
society  are  situated  in  towns  and  54  in  the  country. 

(Summarised  from   the  Bulletin  de  I' Union  Centrale  des  Syndicals  des  Agricidteurs 
de  France.  August,    19 15) 


4.  —  Agricultural  institute  for  persons  disabled  in  war.  — ■  The 
Union  du  Sud  Est  des  Syndicats  Agricoles  has  decided,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Paul-Michel  Peiret  agricultural  institution,  to  found  an  agricultural 
institute  for  persons  disabled  in  the  war,  at  Limonest,  7  km.  from  Lyons. 

This  Institute  offers  its  services  to  the  disabled,  either  definitely  exon- 
erated from  service  as  unfit,  or  temporarily  on  leave.  For  admission,  the 
applicants  must  undertake  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  establishment 
and  promise  to  study  the  methods  of  agricultural  improvement  and  adapt- 
ation, and  attempt  to  take  part  in  general  agricultural  work  according  to 
their  abilities.  Free  lodging  and  board  will  be  assured  to  them  by  means  of 
benevolent  donations. 

The  thought  inspiring  the  South  East  Union  in  this  action  is  the 
desire  to  show  that  the  agricultural  profession  is  not  closed  to  those  dis- 
abled in  war,  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  more  comfort  and  security  for 
them  to  be  found  in  it  than  in  industrial  or  urban  professions.  It  is  even 
possible  in  fact  that  those  who  have  had  an  arm  amputated  may  adapt 
themselves  better  to  agricultural  than  to  industrial  work.  But,  in  order 
to  encourage  combatants  to  return  to  the  country,  who  have  been  born 
there  or  are  attached  to  it  by  family  ties  or  through  property  possessed 
there  and  to  maintain  themselves  in  their  profession  and  in  their  environ- 
ment, it  is  necessary  to  educate  them  again  to  agriculture.  This  is  the 
aim  of  the  General  Institute  for  the  Disabled,  founded  by  the  South  East 
Union.     It  will  seek  : 

1.  "to  discover  systems,  implements  and  methods  which  will  enable 
the  disabled  to  do  work  they  perhaps  believed  themselves  unfit  for  (for 
example  study  the  methods  and  implements  that  will  enable  a  man  with' 
one  arm  to  plough). 

2 .  to  discover  and  give  instruction  in  regard  to  labour  or  cultivation 
possible  for  the  disabled,  and  able  either  to  yield  them  an  accessory  revenue, 
or  even  to  be  their  sole  and  principal  occupation  (for  example,  beekeeping, : 
gardening,  arboriculture  etc.),  the  return  from  which,  together  with  the  pens- 
ion from  the  State  will  enable  a  disabled  landowner  to  work  and  live, 
provided  he  has  assistance  for  work  exceeding  his  strength. 

(Summarised  from  the  Bulletin  de  I'Union  Centrale  des  Syndicats  des  AgriculUurs' 
de   France.  September,   1915). 
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GAB  UN    (FRENCH   COLONY). 


Land  policy  and  native  agricultltre.  —  On  June  15th.,  1915, 
the  Governor  of  Gabun,  M.  Guyon,  communicated  to  the  Colonial  In- 
stitute at  Marseilles  the  instructions  he  had  just  prepared  with  a  view  to 
the  formation  of  native  plantations  of  cacao  trees  and  the  progressive 
organization  of  the  natural  palm  groves.  The  programme  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Colony  consists  of  two  quite  distinct  portions. 

ist.  The  formation  by  the  natives  of  cacao  plantations  by  pre- 
ference on  the  site  of  palm  groves,  the  jdeld  from  the  plam  trees  enabling 
the  cultivators  to  wait  without  anxietj'  for  the  slow  cacao  harvest. 

2nd.  The  progressive  utiHsation  of  the  natural  palmgroves  in  the 
ne^hbourhood  of  native  \'illages. 

The  intention  of  the  Government  is  not  to  form  immense  scientific- 
ally organized  plantations,  but  many  little  farms.  It  professes  to  be 
inspired  by  the  example  of  the  Gold  Coast,  which  exports  40,000  tons  of 
cacao  a  year  and  the  prosperity  of  w  hich  is  due  to  the  manifold  and  persist- 
ent efforts  of  the  native  farmers. 

The  Governor  urges  his  subordinates  to  make  the  natives  understand 
that,  if  they  wish  to  improve  their  material  conditions,  they  must  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  manioc  and  bananas  for  consumption. 
The  work  required  for  such  cultivation  does  not  suflfice  to  keep  the  nat- 
ive occupied,  and  he  remains  idle  a  large  part  of  the  year.  He  must  be 
brought  to  devote  his  free  time  to  such  cultivation  as  w  ill  bring  him  in  a 
revenue  and  to  profit  by  the  wealth  that  nature  has  placed  within  his 
reach,  in  the  form,  for  example,  of  cabbage  palms. 

So  much  said,  we  shall  now  mention  the  practical  measures  the 
Governor  proposes  in  order  to  promote  the  foundation  of  these  small  farms. 
Subject  to  circumstances  which  can  only  be  appreciated  on  the  spot,  the 
Governor  laj-^s  it  down  as  a  principle  that,  in  the  case  of  each  \nllage  present- 
ing the  necessary  aptitude  for  production,  on  an  average  a  family  of 
four  adults  of  either  sex  shall  be  required  : 

1st.  to  plant  forty  cacao  trees  a  year.  This  is  no  hea\'y  task,  since 
in  one  day  a  single  person  can  easily  dig  ten  pits  to  receive  the  cacao  plants 
or  seeds. 

2nd.  to  ensure  the  maintenance  in  good  order  of  the  plantations 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  trees  that  has  been  begun,  to  proceed  each  year 
to  substitute  new  trees,  form  new  plantations  and  progressively  organize 
the  plantations.  This  means  that  in  eight  years'  time,  for  example,  a 
family,  of  four  persons  will  have  planted  and  cultivated  320  cacao  trees  and 
have  under  its  charge  80  palms.  At  that  date,  the  farm  would  be  ready 
to  give  a  return,  and  would  have  about  200  cacao  trees  and  from  60  to  70 
oil  palms,  altogether  300  trees,  from  which  a  certain  revenue  could  be  ob- 
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tained  after  deduction  for  losses.  These  300  trees  would  cover  an  area  of 
less  than  half  a  hectare,  as  1,000  cacao  trees  and  180  palms  are  reckoned  to 
the  hectare.  A  group  of  four  farmers  will  be  able  without  difficulty  to 
maintain  a  plantation  of  this  area,  as  on  European  farms,  one  native  work- 
man suffices  for  a  hectare  of  cacao  trees. 

In  order  to  realise  this  programme,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
prepare  the  natives  for  collective  effort.  This  is  a  condition  necessary  for 
the  continuance  of  the  work,  the  due  maintenance  of  the  plantation  and  the 
palm  trees.  It  is  then  important  in  the  first  place,  that  the  plantations 
and  the  cultivation  of  palms  be  undertaken  bj^  the  different  villages  under 
the  authority  of  the  Chief  and  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  "  chef 
de  subdivision",  who  must  not  fail  to  make  the  native  groups  clearly  under- 
stand that  the  profits  from  the  labour  thus  demanded  from  them  will  be  • 
exclusively  their  own. 

The  "  chef  de  subdivision  "  shall  proceed  in  this  spirit  to  the  selection 
of  suitable  sites,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Inspector  of  Agriculture.  The 
latter  functional  y  will  then  instruct  the  planters  in  regard  to  the  clearing 
of  the  land,  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  planting  of  the  seeds  and  trees, 
the  distribution  of  trees  for  shade  and  shelter,  the  management  of  the 
palm  trees,  and  the  care  to  be  given  to  the  young  plants. 

Plants  and  seeds  will  be  supplied  by  the  Agricultural  Department 
and  distributed  freely  to  the  planters  in  presence  of  the  village  chiefs.  With 
this  aim,  the  Department  has  this  year  started  large  nursery  gardens  at  the 
Ivibreville  experimental  garden,  and  will  be  able  in  the  next  rainy  season 
to  supply  about  100,000  cacao  trees.  The  manner  of  distribution  will 
be  noted  in  the  registers  of  caltivation  of  the  Subdivisions,  which  were 
instituted  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  encouragement  prizes  for 
the  cacao  palm  growers.  The  natives  will  be  advised  of  the  penalty 
they  will  incur,  if,  through  their  fault,  these  seeds  or  plants  are  lost 
or  not  used.  Under  certain  conditions,  such  an  event  will  be  consid- 
ered as  constituting  a  fraud,  to  be  punished  by  the  native  court.  The 
cultivators  will  be  further  bound  to  conform  to  the  technical  prescriptions 
laid  down  by  the  Agricultural  Inspector,  and  those  who  show  themselves 
negligent  or  refractory  may  be  considered  as  without  ground  refusing  to 
conform  to  the  Government  instructions,  which  is  an  offence  punishable 
under  the  Native  Code.  However,  the  Governor  urgently  recommends 
that  severe  measures  be  not  resoited  to  until  all  possible  means  of 
persuasion  are  exhausted.  "Systematic  reprisals",  he  says,  "would 
discourage  the  natives.  The  results  desired  may  be  obtatined  by  firmness, 
but  above  all  by  perseverance  and  supervision  of  the  planters'  work." 

In  spite  of  the  difficult  situation  created  for  Gabun  by  the  state  of 
war,  first  attempts  have  been  made  in  two  districts  near  Libreville.  The 
experiments  now  being  carried  out  in  the  region  will  serve  as  a  basis  for 
future  efforts,  and,  gradually,  as  circumstances  permit,  the  application  of 
the  programme  will  be  extended  to  other  districts.  In  a  few  years,  the 
colony  will  have  a  respectable  number  of  cacao  trees  and  palm  trees  and 
the  crops  will  considerably  increase  the  export  trade. 
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In  addition  to  this,  not  only  will  the  foundation  of  these  native  farms 
in  no  way  interfere  with  the  working  and  the  progress  of  those  belonging 
to  Europeans,  but  it  will  be  a  means  of  increasing  the  prosperity  ot  the 
latter.  The  cacao  harv-ested  by  the  natives  will  be  for  the  most  part 
bought  bj-  the  colonists  and  the  produce-  of  the  palm  gioves  will  con- 
tribute to  supply  the  factories  set  up  by  the  colonisation  societies.  To 
these  results  we  must  add  those  which  a  mere  advanced  agricultural  educ- 
ation of  the  natives  w  ill  give.  The  effect  of  the  action  of  the  Government 
will  be  to  interest  the  native  population  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  working 
of  the  soil. 

The  number  of  agricultural  labourers  will  necessarily  increase,  which 
will  ensure  the  colonisation  societies  of  a  supply  of  labour  under  better 
conditions. 

(Summarised  from  Expansion  Civile,  bulletin  of  the  Institut  Colonial  Marseillais 
of  the  first  half  year  of  1915). 


PROTECTORATE  OF  MOROCCO. 


Establishment  of  a  department  of  agkicl'lture,  com^ierce  and 
coLONis.\TioN.  —  The  need  has  been  increasingly  felt  in  Morocco  for  an 
organisation  in  which  the  study  of  the  problems  of  colonisation  could  be 
centralised.  General  Liautey  has  just  founded  one.  A  "  DaJiir"  of  August 
30th.,  1915  sets  forth  its  aim. 

At  present,  matters  relating  to  colonisation  aie  dealt  with  by  various 
State  services,  only  one  of  which,  that  of  Economic  Investigation  and  In- 
formation, is  directly  dependent  on  the  General  Secretariat  of  the  Protector- 
ate ;  the  others  depend  either  upon  the  General  Department  of  Public 
Works  (Agricultural  Sei"vices  and  Service  of  Waters  and  Forests),  or  on  that 
of  Finance  (Domains  Servdce  and  Preser\-ation  of  Homersteads  Ser\-ice). 

Xow  in  view  of  the  increasing  development  of  European  interests  in 
Morocco  and  the  still  greater  extension  they  will  probabl\  attain,  it  is 
essential  that  all  questions  relating  to  colonisation  should  be  made  to 
harmonise,  centralised,  and  made  to  depend  immediately  upon  one  organiz- 
ation. Incontestable  advantages  w  ould  be  derived  from  this  in  the  direction 
of  the  rapid  solution  of  difficulties  and  in  the  facilitations  the  cololonists, 
both  those  long  established  ard  the  new  arrivals,  would  have  in  knowing 
to  whom  to  address  themselves  and  in  having  the  souices  of  inform- 
ation and  the  organizations  lor  deciding  questions  centralised. 

The  central  organization  can  only  be  the  General  Secretariat  of  the 
Protectorate,  upon  which  all  the  ser\'ices  relating  to  colonisation  would 
henceforth  directh-  depend,  the  Agricultural  Service  and  the  Service  of 
Economic  Information  tmited  in  one  department,  under  the  nam-e  of  Depart- 
ment of  A  i^riculiurc ,  Commerce  and  Colonisatioti,  the  Ser%-ice  of  Waters  and 
Forests,  the  Domains  and  Preservation  of  Homesteads  Services. 
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Consequently,  the  "  daim  "  institutes  a  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce  and  Colonisation  for  the  Shereefian  Empire  which  will  act  as  a 
Service  of  Agriculture  in  the  strict  sense,  a  service  of  Economic  Investig- 
ation and  Information,  and  will  deal  with  problems  in  connection  with  the 
organization  and  work  of  Chamber?  of  Commerce,  Industry  and  Agricul- 
ture, and  various  similar  associations  of  Europeans  and  natives,  the  live- 
stock improvement  and  epidemic  cattle  disease  service,  that  for  the  repress- 
ion of  fraud  in  the  sale  of  goods  and  the  adulteration  of  food  stuffs  and  agri- 
cultural produce,  the  working  of  industrial  and  agricultural  chemical  labor- 
atories, matters  in  connection  with  European  and  native  thrift,  mutual 
aid,  and  credit  societies  and  generally  every  question  affecting  agriculture, 
commerce  and  colonisation. 

(Summarised  from  Afrique  Frangaise,    the  monthly    bulletin   of    the    French 
African  Committee  and  the  Morocco  Committee,  September,  191 5). 


NOTICES   OF  SOME   RECENT   PUBWCATIONS   RELATING   TO 
AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMY  IN  GENERAL. 


UNITED  STATES. 

SxuniES  IN  Farm  Tenancy  in  Texas.  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Texa^.  No.  21,  1915,  VU-  i5i- 
Austin,  Texas  :   Published   by  the  University. 

This  volume  is  in  the  main  the  work  of  members  of  the  teaching  staff 
and  graduate  students  of  the  University  working  in  the  Division  of  Public 
Welfare  of  the  Department  of  Extension.  Two  out  of  the  ten  chapters 
have  been  contributed  by  workers  in  other  Divisions  of  the  L^niversity  of 
Texas. 

The  problem  examined  is  the  familiaroneof  the  increase  of  farm  tenancy 
during  the  three  decades  from  1880  to  1910.  Throughout  the  United 
States  in  these  thirty  years  the  proportion  of  tenants  among  farmers  increased 
from  25.6  to  37  per  cent.  In  Texas  tenants  increased  relatively  from  37.6 
to  52.6  per  cent.  In  the  row  of  states  from  South  Carolina  to  Texas,  with 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  to  the  north,  three  out  of  every  live  farms  are 
worked  by  tenants,  a  much  higher  proportion  than  is  found  in  any  other 
considerable  area  in  the  United  States.  Texas  may  be  taken  as 
substantially  representative  of  conditions  withen  this  group. 

In  the  same  group  of  states  the  bulk  of  the  American  cotton  crop  is 
grown,  the  great  proportion  of  the  negro  farmers  are  found,  and  the  e\dl  of 
universal  credit  at  exorbitant  rates  is  greatest.  The  problem  is  all  of  a 
piece.  The  tenant ,  coloured  or  white,  with  no  capital,  ignorant  and  shiftless, 
is  supplied  with  everything  upon  credit  either  by  the  landlord  or  by  the 
merchant  upon  the  landlord's  guarantee,  upon  condition  that  he  cultivates 
.cotton  and  nothing  but  cotton  and  shares  the  crop  with  the  landlord.  The 
cultivator  accepts  the  condition  because  he  has  neither  the  ability  nor  the 
capital  necessary  for  any  higher  type  of  farming.  Cotton  is  a  laborious  but 
not  an  exacting  crop  to  grow :  it  will  deteriorate  if  neglected,  but  will  not  be 
lost  entirely  by  a  couple  of  day's  neglect  as  many  other  crops  would. 
Moreover,  it  can  be  turned  into  cash  as  soon  as  produced  and  it  is  seldom  a 
total  failure.  It  often  sells,  it  is  true,  at  a  price  so  low  that  the  whole  crop 
does  not  suffice  to  payoff  the  tenant's  debt  to  the  landlord  or  the  merchant, 
but  that  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  matter  for  regret,  since  it  ensures  that 
the  tenant  must  bind  himself  to  produce  cotton' again  in  the  folio ^-ing  year. 
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Can  this  vicious  system,  compounded  of  tenancy,  easy  credit  at  ruinous- 
rates,  and  the  single  crop  which  exhausts  the  soil,  be  broken  up  ?  That  is 
the  chief  agricultural  problem  of  the  South. 

Without  doubt  it  can  ;  and  we  note  with  pleasure  that  the  conclusions- 
of  the  volume  before  us  are  optimistic  in  tone.  The  writers  present  jio 
sovereign  remedy,  no  panacea  for  all  the  ills  the  land  is  heir  to.  They  are, 
indeed,  so  conservative  that  their  first  proposal  is  that  compulsory  educ- 
ation be  extended,  and  agricultural  high  schools  established.  Next  they 
insist  that  some  simple  system  of  registration  of  land  titles  is  needed,  and 
suggest  that  a  careful  study  should  be  made  of  the  question  of  instituting 
some  kind  of  graduated  land  tax  and  an  inquiry  made  into  the  working  of 
the  homestead  law.  The  writers  would  like  to  see  the  chattel  mortgage 
abolished  but  recognise  that  it  will  probably  survive  imtil  diversified  farm^ 
ing  has  been  taught  to  the  people  of  the  South.  Numerous  admirable 
agencies  are  spreading  a  knowledge  of  stock-breeding  and  crop-rotation 
and  the  outlook  in  this  direction  is  encouraging.  Finally,  it  is  proposed 
that  a  Land  Commission  should  be  established  and  should  undertake  the 
task  of  drawing  up  suitable  contracts  of  lease  with  the  object  of  securing, 
the  longer  occupation  of  holdings  and  providing  for  the  carrjring  out  of 
much  needed  improvements  upon  the  land. 

The  volume  belongs  to  the  class  of  monographs  which  aim 
at  disseminating  information  and  building  up  a  sound  public  opinion  with 
regard  to  important  questions  upon  which,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  be  necess- 
ary to  legislate.  The  idea  is  excellent,  and  in  carrying  it  into  practice  it 
is  obviously  advisable  to  present  sufficient  statistical  data  to  support  the 
argument  in  hand.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  in  tactics  to  overload 
the  text  with  figures,  and  the  writers  of  these  Studies  have  perhaps  erred  in 
this  direction.  It  is  just  a  little  difficult  to  see  the  wood  for  trees.  In  the  first 
chapter  occupying  thirty- five  pages  we  are  called  upon  to  examine 
sixteen  maps  and  nine  diagrams,  and  this  we  fear  is  rather  more  than  the 
average  reader  is  capable  of  assimilating.  The  average  reader  (it  is  worth 
while  remembering)  is  apt  to  become  either  nervous  or  depressed  in  the 
presence  of  many  decimals,  and  even  a  hardened  reader  may  be  excused 
if  he  gazes  somewhat  wearily  at  the  sixteenth  map  of  Texas. 


CARVER  (T.  N) :  The  Organization  of  a  Rural  Community.     Pamphlet,  pp.  58.  Wash- 
ington :    Government  Printing  Office.  iQiS- 

This  is  a  reprint  of  an  article  contributed  by  the  distinguished  econ- 
omist to  the  Year  Book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1914.  Dr.  Carver 
fills  the  position  of  Adviser  in  Agricultural  Economies  to  the  Department 
and  prepared  this  study  for  the  use  of  the  Office  of  Markets  and  Rural 
Organization. 

Briefly,  Dr.  Carver  here  outlines  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  the 
members  of  a  rural  community  into  a  number  of  committes  for  the  purpose 
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of  carrying  out  schemes  of  economic  and  social  betterment.  He  does  not, 
of  course,  suggest  that  his  plan  and  the  schemes  which  he  outlines  shall 
forthwith  be  adopted  and  put  into  practice  in  rural  communities  everywhere 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  the  first  paragraph  of  his  article  he 
lays  it  down  that  there  must  be  a  clear  and  definite  need  for  organization 
in  a  community  before  any  part  of  the  plan  can  hope  to  achieve  success. 
He  deprecates  haste,  and  warns  would-be  reformers  that  careful  study- 
must  precede  action.  "  A  few  bad  mistakes  and  conspicuous  failures,  "  he 
sa5rs,  "  will  discredit  the  whole  movement  and  put  it  back  for  a 
generation.  " 

Where  there  is  a  clear  need  and  a  real  demand  for  organized  action 
Dr.  Carver  proposes  that  a  central  or  executive  committee  should  be 
established,  which  committee  should  direct  and  co-ordinate  the  work  of 
committees  appointed  for  specific  purposes.  Each  and  every  member  ot 
the  organization  should  be  assigned  to  one  or  other  of  the  committees, 
and  naturally,  each  would  be  assigned  to  the  committee  in  the  work  of 
which  he  or  she  was  most  interested .  The  central  or  executive  committee 
would  be  composed  of  the  chairmen  of  the  various  separate  committees, 
with  a  president,  secretarya  and  treasurer. 

Taking  the  business  interests  of  the  community  first  as  of  fundamental 
importance,  Dr.  Car\'er  proposes  that  committees  should  be  formed  to 
deal  with  (i)  Farm  production,  (2)  Marketing,  (3)  The  acquisition  of  farm 
-applies,  (4)  Farm  finance  and  accounting,  and  (5)  Communication  and 
transport.  To  deal  mth  the  community's  social  interests  committees  would 
be  appointed  on  (6)  Education,  (7)  Sanitation,  (8)  Recreation,  (9)  Beaut- 
ification,  and  (10)  Household  economics. 

The  central  committee  would  direct  the  general  policy  of  the  organiz- 
ation, have  charge  of  all  property  either  owned  or  rented,  raise  all  funds 
needed,  appoint  all  paid  officers  if  any  are  needed,  and  conduct  all  correspond- 
ence with  other  organizations  of  a  similar  charater,  as  well  as  with  business 
or  banking  houses,  railway  companies,  manufacturers  and  dealers.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  us  to  follow  Dr.  Carver  in  outlining  the  work  of  the 
separate  committees.  The  nature  of  the  work  which  each  is  intended  to 
undertake  is  sufiiciently  indicated  in  its  title. 

The  stud3''  contains  a  great  many  useful  suggestions  and  is,  in  fact, 
a  kind  of  summary  of  all  the  officialh  approved  advice,  which  has  been 
profered  to  the  American  farmer  in  recent  years.  Some  of  this  adxnce, 
perhaps,  runs  the  risk  of  being  disregarded  on  account  of  its  complexity. 
Rural  organisation  must,  in  its  beginnings,  proceed  on  very  simple  lines; 
elaborate  schemes  can  only  be  carried  out  when  the  rural  communities 
have  become  thoroughly  accustomed  to  combined  effort.  Dr.  Carver 
himself  warns  us  that  his  own  scheme  should  only  be  regarded  as  an  ideal 
towards  which  to  work. 
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ALLEN  (C.  E.) :  Greater  Agricultural  EfficieiNCy  for  the  Black  Belt  of  Alabama 

Annals  of  the  American  [Academy  [of  Political  and  Social  Science,  pp.  187-198.  September, 
1915.   Philadelphia. 

In  this  paper  in  the  Annals  the  writer  first  endeavours  to  show  in  as 
impressive  a  manner  as  possible  yet  with  scrupulous  fairness  the  agricult- 
ural situation  in  those  counties  in  Alabama  in  which  negroes  form  a  major- 
ity of  the  population  —  the  so-called  "  Black  Belt,"  — and  then  discusses 
the  possibilities  of  developing  greater  agricultural  efficiency  in  this  region. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  what  the  actual  situation  is,  he  compares 
production  in  1910  in  the  twenty-one  counties  forming  the  Black  Belt  with 
production  in  an  equal  number  of  counties,  lying  north  and  south  of  the 
Belt,  in  which  whites  predominate.  In  the  Black  Belt  the  average  product- 
ion of  cotton  per  acre  was  0.27  of  a  bale,  and  of  corn  10.4  bushels  per  acre. 
In  the  "  white  "  counties  the  average  production  of  cotton  per  acre  was 
0.34 of  a  bale  and  of  corn  11. 4  bushels  per  acre.  In  the  Black  Belt  the  cotton 
acreage  in  1910  was  51,840  acres  greater  and  the  corn  acreage  140,614 
acres  less  than  in  1900 ;  in  the  white  counties  the  acreage  under  cotton 
increased  by  203,880  acres  and  that  under  corn  decreased  by  102,594 
acres  in  the  same  period.  WTaere  the  negroes  are  in  the  majority,  that  is 
to  say,  S8,yy4  acres  were  abandoned  during  these  ten  years,  while  in  the 
white  counties  an  additional  area  of  101,286  acres  was  brought  under 
cultivation.  The  disparity  in  efficiency  however  is  greater  than  is  shown  by 
these  figures,  since  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  soils  of  the  Black. 
Belt  are  naturally  more  fertile  and  better  adapted  to  the  growing  of  staples 
than  the  soils  of  other  regions  in  Alabama. 

In  the  matter  of  improvements  and  stock  which  add  to  the  capital 
value  of  the  farms  the  difference  is  more  striking.  In  the  Black  Belt, 
between  1900  and  1910,  land  and  buildings  increased  in  value  88  per  cent., 
and  implements  and  machinerj-  increased  69  per  cent.,  while  in  the  selected 
white  counties  the  corresponding  increases  were  150  and  113  per  cent. 

The  movement  of  the  rural  population  is  another  useful  index  of  the 
condition  of  agricultiire  which  also  serves  to  show  how  unsatisfactory  is 
the  situation  in  the  negro  counties.  Between  1900  and  1910  the  rural 
population  of  the  Black  Belt  (if  we  exclude  four  border  counties)  decreased 
37.1  per  cent.,  while  the  rural  population  of  the  white  group  increased  21.3 
per  cent. 

The  remedies  suggested  are  all  of  proved  utility, — better  educational 
facilities,  definite  instruction  in  agriculture,  improved  roads,  co-oper- 
ation. These  we  know  are  all  capable  of  contributing  their  quota  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  inefficient  negro  farmer,  but  as  Prof.  Allen 
points  out  they  fail  to  touch  the  very  crux  of  the  problem,  which  is  the 
question  of  the  negro  as  cash  tenant  free  from  the  landlord's  supervision. 
The  negro  who  is  left  for  a  year  in  undisturbed  possession  of  a  piece  of  land 
which  he  can  cultivate  as  seems  best  to  himself  is  the  worst  of  all  farmers.. 
Either  general  conditions  of  life  in  the  Black  Belt  must  be  so  improved 
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as  to  attracts  white  farmers  there,  or  the  negroes  must  be  content  for  at 
least  some  time  to  come  to  work  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  efl&cient  white  farmers.  Even  so  it  is  imperative  that  the  negro  farmer 
should  receive  definite  practical  instruction  in  farming  so  that  under 
the  guidance  of  the  white  farmer  he  may  gradually  be  raised  to  a  higher 
level  of  efl&ciency.  As  things  are  the  white  farmer  who  undertakes 
kes  the  supervision  of  ten  or  twelve  negro  share-tenants  finds  that  his 
own  standard  of  efficient  work  tends  constantly  to  sink  towards  their  lower 
standard.  Unless  his  efforts  to  produce  efficiently  with  negro  labour  are  sup- 
ported by  a  broad  scheme  of  instruction  and  education  for  the  negroes 
themselves,  he  will  be  able  to  effect  ver}-  little.  The  dead  weight  of 
ignorance  and  indifference  will  be  too  much  for  him  to  raise :  in  time  it  will 
even  drag  him  down. 


Negroes  in  the  United  ST'ME?.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Btilletiu  129.  Washington:  Gov- 
ernment Printing  OflSce.  pp.  207. 

In  this  volume  are  gathered  together  the  principal  and  most 
recent  statistics  relating  to  the  negro  population  of  the  United  States, 
derived  from  the  Thirteenth  Census  and  from  other  statistical  inquiries 
carried  ont  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  A  similar  volume  was  issued  in 
1904  containing  the  data  collected  at  the  Tw^elfth  Census  taken  in  1900. 

The  information  in  the  present  monograph  relates  to  (i)  Population, 
(2)  Agriculture,  (3)  Mortality,  and  (4)  Religious  Bodies.  The  material 
relating  to  agriculture  is  in  large  part  published  here  for  the  first  time  and 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  our  readers,  who  may  recall  an  article  in  the 
Bulletin  of  June,  1914,  on  the  "  Social  and  Economic  Progress  of  the  Negro 
Farmers  ." 

In  1910  there  were  in  the  United  States  893,370  negro  farmers,  forming 
14  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  farmers.  This  proportion  is  considerablj' 
higher  than  the  proportion  of  the  negro  population  to  the  total  population, 
which  is  10.7  per  cent.  The  number  of  negro  farmers  increased  19.6  per 
cent,  between  1900  and  1910,  while  the  number  of  white  farmers  increased 
9.5  per  cent. 

The  average  acreage  per  farm  worked  by  negroes  in  1910  was  47.3  acres 
as  against  153  acres  for  farms  worked  by  whites,  w^hUe  the  average  value  per 
farm  was  for  negroes  $1,280  and  for  w^hites  $7,299. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  negro  farmers  were  tenants  and  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  owners.  Among  white  farmers  68  per  cent,  were  owners, 
30  per  cent,  were  tenants,  and  the  small  remaining  proportion  were  managers. 

In  i9iono  less  than  98.6per  cent,  of  all  negro  farmers  were  to  be  found 
in  the  South.  In  number  of  negro  farmers  Mississippi  stands  first,  followed 
in  order  by  Georgia.  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  North  Carolina  and 
the  other  ten  Southern  states.  During  the  decade  1900-1910  Georgia 
advanced  from  fourth  to  second  place.     North    Carolina,   Arkansas    and 
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Oklahoma  also  advanced  in  order  of  importance,  while  Alabama,  South 
Carolina,  Ivouisiana,  and  Kentucky  declined. 

The  Director  of  the  Census  states  that  this  volume  is  to  be  followed  by 
"  a  more  complete  and  comprehensive  report  on  the  same  subject.  "  The 
Bulletin  itself  reaches  respectable  dimensions,  containing  as  it  does  moje 
than  two  hundred  folio  pages,  so  that  the  fuller  report  will  have  interest 
only  for  the  small  number  of  persons  who  are  making  a  special  study  of  the 
negro  problem  in  America. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  statistical  tables  in  this  bulletin  are 
the  work  of  three  negro  emploj-ees  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


The   Yearbook  of  Sociai,  Progress  for  1914-15.     London,   1915.    Thomas  Nelson  and 
Sons.   8".    636   p. 

"  In  spite  of  the  general  concentration  of  interest  on  the  momentous 
events  which  are  now  taking  place  on  and  across  the  seas,"  writes  the  edit- 
or of  "  The  Year-Book  of  Social  Progress  "  in  a  Prefatory  Note,  "  the 
publishers  have  decided  to  bring  out  this  Year-Book  as  usual.  Two  con- 
siderations may  be  mentioned  as  having  helped  them  to  this  decision.  First- 
ly, the  period  ending  August  4,  19 14,  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the 
social  reformer,  and  one  of  which  some  record  must  be  kept  even  in  the  midst 
of  war ;  and  secondly  the  after-effects  of  the  present  struggle  will  make  soc- 
ial progress  a  more  vital  and  pressing  matter  than  ever  when  the  days  of 
peace  come  again.  For  that  time  we  must  be  prepared  and  although  the  soc- 
ial progress  of  the  future  will  inevitably  follow  lines  somewhat  different 
from  those  of  the  past,  its  continuity  will  not  be  broken.  " 

Admirably  the  Editor  has  carried  out  his  task  and  the  Year-Book  is 
an  extremely  valuable  compendium  of  information  upon  all  social  questions 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  chapter  of  59  pages  is  devoted  to  "  The  Land 
Question,  "  and  contains  not  only  facts  and  figures  relating  to  the  land  and 
to  the  results  of  land  legislation,  but  a  summary  of  the  many  remedies  which 
have  been  proposed  for  the  admitted  evils  of  the  existing  land  system. 
These  proposals  we  have  already  outlined  in  the  Bulletin  of  Economic  and 
Social  Intelligence  (i),  but  it  is  worth  while  quoting  the  statement  of  the  evils, 
as  they  present  themselves  to  the  view  of  a  social  reformer.  "  Of  the  three 
classes  in  the  agricultural  community,  each  has  his  own  grievance.  The 
landlord  says  that  he  gets  a  poor  return  on  his  capital  and  that,  consequently, 
he  is  frequently  unable  to  keep  his  estate  in  a  proper  condition.  The  farmer 
in  turn,  finds  labour  becoming  scarcer,  foreign  competition  fiercer,  and 
ejectment  more  likely,  as  estates  are  being  sold  with  increasing  frequency, 

(i)    Issues  of  June   1914  and  September  19 15,  and  the  present  issue 
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while  he  has,  as  ever,  to  face  the  possibility  of  a  bad  harvest  and  unfavourable 
weather,  with  their  attendant  loss  of  capital.  These  grievances  are  serious 
enough  to  the  individual  and  we  do  not  wish  to  minimise  them,  but  they  are 
not.  as  the  grievances  of  the  agricultural  labourer  undoubtedly  are,  serious 
to  the  nation  at  large.  The  landowner  and  farmer  have  at  least  good  houses 
and  ample  food,  and  their  children  have  enough  food  and  clothing  to  make 
and  keep  them  strong  and  healthy,  even  if  rents  and  profits  are  not  what  they 
should  be ;  but  we  certainly  cannot  say  this  about  the  agricultural  labourer 
and  those  dependent  upon  him.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  to  argue  that  low 
rents,  foreign  competition  and  a  scarcity  of  agricultural  labour  are  bene- 
ficial to  other  sections  of  the  community,  but  no  one  has  the  hardihood  to 
assert  that  the  insufiicient  diet,  the  had  housing,  and  the  scant}-  clothing 
of  a  large  part  of  the  dwellers  in  the  country  districts  are  of  the  slightest 
benefit  to  any  one.  The  land  question  in  the  country,  then,  centres  around 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  " 

Closely  connected  with  the  Land  Question  are  those  of  Housing  and 
Means  of  Communication  which  are  dealt  with  in  another  chapter. 
"  A  thickly-populated  country-,  "  says  the  Year-Book,  "  wants  many  houses 
for  its  people  and  there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  house  and 
land.  I,and  of  some  sort  is  indispensable,  but  a  civilized  country  wants, 
or  ought  to  want,  more  than  this.  The  land  on  which  the  houses  stand 
should  fulfil  two  great  conditions.  Its  situation  should  be  good  in  itself 
and  good  in  relation  to  the  occupations  of  its  inhabitants.  It  should  be 
sufficient,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  to  give  those  who  live  upon  it 
a  good  and  ample  supply  of  light  and  air,  and  its  soil  should  be  dry  and  in 
general  suitable  for  building  purposes  ;  and  it  should  be  so  situated  that  its 
inhabitants  can  get  to  and  from  their  work  without  undue  fatigue  or  undue 
loss  of  time.  This  last  consideration  brings  in  the  question  of  means 
of  communication.  A  cheap,  frequent,  and  rapid  system  of  transport 
is  necessary  to  stimulate  the  agricultural  industry^  and  to  enable  the  people 
to  live  amid  healthy  surroundings.  " 

Many  other  questions  connected  with  agricultural  economy  are  dealt 
with  in  the  Year-Book.  In  the  chapter  on  Production  and  Wealth,  a  long 
section  is  given  to  Agriculture,  and  the  efforts,  governmental  and  private, 
which  have  been  made  to  increase  agricultural  production  are  described. 
The  wages  of  agricultural  labour  are  dealt  w4th  in  the  chapter  on  the  Land 
Question,  but  in  that  entitled  "  Labour  and  Wages  "  there  is  a  section  re- 
lating to  Agricultural  Co-operation.  Other  subjects  treated  at  length 
are  Old  Age  Pensions  and  the  Working  of  the  National  Insurance  Acts,  both 
of  which  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  economic  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourer. 
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How  CAN  Women  Help  to  Promote  Rural  Interests  through  the  Co-operative 
Movement.  Correspondence  published  in  "  Co-operation  in  Agriculture,  "  London,  July- 
August,  1915. 

Women's  Part  in  Country  Life.  Leading  article  in  "  Co  operation  in  Agriculture,  "  Londcm, 
July-August,  it)i5. 

The  w^riters  of  the  interesting  series  of  letters  published  in  the  July- 
August  number  of  "  Co-operation  in  Agriculture  "  have  by  no  means  confined 
themselves  to  the  restricted  subject  proposed  to  them  and  the  title  of  the 
leading  article  on  the  correspondence  gives  a  juster  idea  of  the  problem 
dealt  with. 

iVs  treated  in  the  letters  the  problem  has  two  distinct  aspects  —  "  What 
can  be  done  to  improve  the  position  of  country-women?  "  and  "What  can 
women  do  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  districts? 

The  former  of  these  questions  is  one  which  has  arisen  in  many  countries, 
but  more  especially  in  the  newer  countries,  such  as  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  where  the  rural  districts  are  still  thinly  populated.  Even  in  the  old- 
er countries,  where  the  rural  population  is  more  dense  and  there  is  gener- 
ally easy  access  to  some  neighbouring  town,  the  position  of  women  in  coun- 
try districts  calls  for  special  consideration.  The  "  dulness  of  country 
life  "  is  proverbial  and  the  problem  really  resolves  itself  into  the  question 
"  How  can  greater  opportunities  of  social  intercourse,  of  recreation  and  of 
self -improvement  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  country  women?  " 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  most  definite  suggestion  put  forward  is 
the  organisation  of  a  system  of  "  women's  institutes  "  similar  to  that  which 
has  proved  so  successful  in  Canada. 

Perhaps  if  one  aspect  of  the  problem  could  be  solved,  the  solution 
of  the  other  aspect  would  follow,  and  one  writer  shows  clearly  that  she 
regards  the  question  as  a  moral,  rather  than  an  economic  one.  "  Each 
woman  must  learn  she  has  something  to  give ;  the  best  rose  grower  can 
make  her  village  famous  for  roses,  the  noted  bread  maker  can  teach  her 
art  to  her  less  gifted  sister,  the  woman  to  whom  books  mean  an  escape  from 
the  drudgery  of  life  must  help  others  to  the  enchanted  region,  so  that  a  sol- 
itary pride  of  individual  possession  will  give  way  to  the  delight  of  imparting 
knowledge  that  will  help  others  to  enjoy  good  achievements.  " 

From  the  economic  point  of  view  the  principal  suggestions  put  for- 
ward are  that  women  should  take  a  larger  direct  part  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  and  that  they  should  develop  more  largely  those  minor  industries 
of  the  farm  —  poultry-keeping,  fruit  and  vegetable  growing,  bee-keep- 
ing, etc.  —  which  have  always  been  to  a  great  extent  in  their  hands. 
This  would  enable  them  to  take  a  more  influential  position  than  they  at 
present  occupy  in  any  undertaking  (such,  for  example,  as  agricultural  co- 
operative societies)  which  aim  at  the  economic  betterment  of  the  rural 
districts. 

In  so  far  as  co-operation  is  concerned  one  writer  remarks  that  the 
English  farmer's  wife  is  seldom  really  interested  in  helping  to  dispose  of  the 
farm  produce  ;  she  seems  to  leave  that  entirely  to  her  husband.     Another, 
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following  out  the  same  idea,  urges  that  co-operation  in  country  districts 
should  be  extended  to  the  supply  of  food  stuffs,  and  adds:  "  Make  it  clear 
to  the  women  that  in  some  line  of  work  undertaken  in  conjunction  with 
their  neighbours,  it  may  be  possible  for  them  to  give  the  means  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  their  children,  to  give  the  latter  a  better  start  in  life  and  a 
prospect  of  greater  ease  than  they  themselves  enjo\-ed  and  they  will  not  be 
slower,  but  probably  quicker  than  the  men  to  find  courage  and  resolution 
for  the  experiment.  "  The  activity  of  the  Women's  Co-operative  Guilds  in 
the  towns  is  noted  by  yet  another  writer  as  worthy  of  imitation  in  the 
country,  "  but  ",  she  says  "  they  centre  round  the  co-operative  shop,  and 
unless  the  latter  can  first  be  started,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  way 
of  setting  a  branch  of  the  Guild  on  foot." 


GREECE. 

PAPAGEORGHION  (Peleus),  Director  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Greece  :  Agri- 
cultural Gr'sece.     Athens,  1915.     The  "  Hcstia  "  Printing  Office.  8°,  92   pp.   5    maps. 

This  brochure,  written  in  English  under  the  directions  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Greek  Section  of  the  Panama  Pacific  International  Exhibition, 
which  was  held  this  year  at  San  Francisco,  contains  a  comprehensive  out- 
line of  Greek  agriculture,  both  from  the  technical  and  from  the  economic 
point  of  veiw. 

In  Greece,  we  are  told,  both  small  and  large  holdings  are  to  be  found,  but 
the  prevailing  system  is  that  of  small  holdings.  Typical  districts  where  the 
cultivation  is  carried  on  by  small  proprietors  are  the  Peloponnesos  (Morea) 
and  the  Islands  of  the  Aegean  and  Ionian  Seas.  Large  holdings  exist  in 
Thessaly  and  ^Macedonia,  and  are  cultivated  in  a  few  cases  by  the  owners. 
More  generally,  however,  they  are  managed  on  the  metayer  system  or 
leased  to  farmers. 

The  author,  who  inclines  to  the  view  that  both  large  and  small  holdings 
are  indispensable  to  the  agricultural  economy-  of  the  country,  remarks  that 
large  proprietorship  has  contributed  greatly  to  agricultural  development 
in  Greece,  since  only  large  landowners  have  sufficient  capital  to  introduce 
modern  implements  and  new  methods  of  cultivation.  He  notes,  how- 
ever, the  growing  tendency  of  the  small  holders  to  combine,  and  the  encour- 
agement given  to  them  by  recent  legislation  to  form  agricultural  co-opera- 
tive societies. 

Old  as  the  country  is,  Greece  has  yet  its  problem  of  colonisation,  since 
it  endeavours  to  provide  land  for  many  Greek  refugees  from  neighbouring 
countries.  In  Thessaly,  in  particular,  which  was  only  thinly  populated, 
many  families  have  received  an  adequate  portion  of  land,  a  cottage,  a  pair 
of  oxen,  ploughs,  seed,  etc.,  the  payonent  for  which  w^ll  be  spread  over  a 
period  of  years. 


RUGGERI  ALFREDO,  gerente  responsabile. 
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Part  I:  Co-operation  and  Association 


DENMARK. 


CO-OPERATI\'E  DAIRIES  I^:  DENMARK  {Continued). 


{This  Article   has  been  prepared  at  our  request  by  the  Danish  Bureau 
for  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture). 


§  3.  Co-operative  management. 

The  daily  business  is  conducted  by  the  technical  manager  (Meieristen), 
who  is  now  as  a  rule  a  trained  speciahst.  In  the  early  years  of  the  co-op- 
erative dairies  this  was  not  the  case  and  in  many  places  it  is  not  so  even 
now.  The  5'ounger  technical  managers  have,  however,  always  re- 
ceived thorough  instruction,  since  they  have  first  been  employed  as 
apprentices  in  dairies  and  have  then  attended  dairy  schools.  Three  fourths 
of  all  the  technical  dairy  managers  have  had  an  education  of  this  kind. 

The  technical  managers  are  organized  in  a  technical  dairy  managers' 
union  {Dansk  Mejeristtorening)  for  the  whole  country,  which  counts  almost 
all  the  technical  managers  among  its  members.  This  union  was  founded  in 
1887.  Its  object  is  the  development  of  the  Danish  dairy  industry  in  general 
and  especially  the  better  instruction  of  all  engaged  in  it  and  the  encour- 
agement of  their  collaboration  with  each  other.  In  accordance  \sith  this 
idea,  the  union  not  only  protects  the  interests  of  the  technical  dairA-  man- 
agers, but  to  an  even  greater  degree  exerts  an  important  action  in  many 
ways  for  the  advance  of  the  dairy-  industry,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 
The  union  is  divided  into  26  local  circles  each  with  its  board  of  management 
independently  conducting  the  business  of  the  circle  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  union.  The  organ  of  the  union  is  the  weekly^  paper  "  Moel- 
keritidencle." 
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The  technical  manager  is  generallj'  paid  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  milk  received  in  the  dairy  and  usually  has  an  interest  in  the  business. 
Frequently  he  is  paid,  as  if  he  supplied  a  certain  number  of  kilograms  of 
milk  per  i,ooo  kgs.  of  the  milk  received,  at  the  average  price  the  dairj'-  re- 
ceives for  its  milk.  Out  of  his  receipts  he  has  usually  to  paj^  a  certain 
percentage  for  consumption  of  fuel,  light,  use  of  furniture  and  other  current 
working  expenses. 

The  technical  manager  himself  appoints  the  assistants  he  requires  and 
pays  them  out  of  his  own  pocket. 

The  average  receipts  of  a  manager  are,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
Statistical  Department,  about  3, See  cr.  a  year  ;  besides  this  he  has  free 
quarters.  When  he  has  paid  his  assistants,  he  has  about  1,950  cr.  net 
income,  independent  of  his  free  quarters.  The  payment  varies  extra- 
ordinarily, not  only  in  its  amount,  but  also  in  relation  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  dairies. 

Both  the  Dairy  Managers'  Union  and  the  dairy  unions  have  been 
working  in  recent  years  for  the  regulation  of  the  conditions  of  payment 
and  the  grant  of  higher  salaries,  and  their  efforts  have  already  had  good 
results.  ^loreover,  what  was  certainly  highly  important  was  that  the 
dairy  unions  themselves  encouraged  the  idea  and  took  the  initiative  in 
fixing  a  scale  of  remuneration,  which  is  gradually  being  accepted  as 
establishing  the  minimum  of  pa3'ment. 

The  Dairy  Managers'  Union  has  also  been  working  to  give  the  education 
of  the  apprentices  a  more  substantial  foundation  and  arrange  for  its 
supervision,  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  examine  if  the  course 
of  instruction  has  been  regularl3^  followed  in  such  a  way  that  the  learner 
has  had  opportunit^'^  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  various 
branches  of  the  work  and  that  a  certificate  has  been  given  him. 

In  the  co-operative  dairies,  the  work  of  butter  making  is  of  quite  the 
most  importance,  as  the  following  table  reproduced  from  the  Dairy 
Statistics  of  191 3  will  show. 


utilised  for 


Whole 
Milk   Received 


Separated  Milk 

and 

Butter  Milk 


2.2 


Sale • 0.5 

Cheese  Making 0.5  4.3 

Butter  Making 99.0  ]  — 

Returned  to  Members I  —  93.5 


It  is  only  in  urban  dairies  and  in  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ; 
Copenhagen  that  the  sale  of  milk  is  of  any  importance.  Some  dairies,  ; 
especially  those  on  the  frontier,  export  cream  to  the  German  dairies. 
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Cheesemaking  decreased  considerably  in  the  first  years  of  the  co-opera- 
tive dairies  and  still  is  far  from  having  the  development  and  importance  it 
had  under  the  older  conditions  of  Danish  dairy  farming.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  limited  to  coarse  kinds  intended  for  the  home  market.  But  cheese- 
making  is  of  considerably  greater  importance  in  the  dairies  of  the  large 
landowners  and  in  the  dairies  worked  in  common,  where  it  is  not  easy  to 
utilise  the  milk  in  any  other  way.  Even  amongst  the  co-operative  dairies 
we  ma}'  now  observe  a  growing  interest  in  cheesemaking.  The  Dairy 
Managers'  Union  has  especially  begun  to  exert  itself  in  favour  of  the 
increased  manufacture,  by  means  of  the  systematic  holding  of  exhibitions 
and  in  connection  with  them,  the  classification  of  the  different  qualities  of 
cheese  and  experiments  in  cheesemaking  and  the  keeping  of  cheese. 
In  1901  a  special  committee  was  appointed  for  the  organisation  of  co- 
ordinated and  scientific  experiments  in  cheesemaking.  It  aims  at  estab- 
lishing a  special  scale  of  points,  and  its  efforts  are  centred  on  the  de- 
termination of  a  kind  of  cheese  suited  to  the  English  market.  If  the  re- 
sult is  satisfactory,  it  is  probable  that  cheesemaking  will  assume  very 
much  more  importance  for  Danish  dairies. 

These  efforts  are  encouraged  by  the  State  by  means  of  subventions 
to  the  cheese  shows  and  the  pay-ment  of  the  salary  of  an  expert. 

But  cheesemaking  can  hardly  become  more  than  a  profitable  auxiliary 
industry.  Buttermaking  predominates,  and  from  the  first  every  effort 
was  made  for  the  adoption  of  the  most  economical  methods,  the  produc- 
tion of  an  article  as  fine  and  as  uniform  as  possible  and  possessing  the  best 
possible  keeping  qualities,  and  for  securing  the  best  possible  conditions 
of  sale.  This  effort  has  succeeded  to  such  a  degree  that  Danish  butter  is 
so  uniform  that  it  can  be  placed  on  the  market  under  a  single  trade 
mark  {Lurmaerke). 

The  dairy  industry  finds  a  great  support,  in  this  connection,  in  the  series 
of  experiments  in  dairying,  which  are  carried  out  in  the  Laboratory  for  Agri- 
cultural Experiments  of  the  Royal  \'eterinary  and  Agricultural  Academy. 
In  this  way  a  succession  of  important  improvements  have  been  attained, 
and  in  addition  the  dairies  have,  by  means  of  innvmierable  experiments 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  and  judging  the  various  kinds  of  appar- 
atus constructed  for  the  requirements  of  dairies,  obtained  guidance  both 
in  respect  to  the  purchase  of  machinery  and  to  the  use  of  it.  In  like 
manner  experiments  in  regard  to  the  ripening  of  cream  led  to  the 
application  of  pure  cultures  of  lactic  acid  bacteria.  Experiments  in  regard 
to  the  preventive  effects  of  pasteurising  on  defects  in  butter,  carried  out  in 
1891,  induced  almost  all  the  dairies  to  begin  pasteurising  their  cream,  within 
the  next  few  years,  with  the  object  of  giving  theii  buttei  the  best  possible 
keeping  qualities  and  rendering  it  as  even  as  possible.  In  most  places  the 
separated  milk  had  been  already  earlier  pasteurised,  so  that  the  members 
might  receive  it  back  in  a  utilisable  condition.  Pasteurisation  both  of  the 
separated  milk  and  the  butter  milk  was  first  ordeied  by  law  in  1898  and  that 
of  cream  for  production  of  butter  for  export  first  in  1904,  after  practically 
all  dairies  had  adopted  this  process  of  their  owii  accord. 
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A  very  effectual  incentive  was  given  to  the  efforts  to  make  Danish 
butter,  a  first  class,  uniform  commercial  article,  by  the  butter  shows,  of 
which  there  are  three  different  kinds  ;  the  legally  established  Butter  com- 
petitions of  the  Experimental  Laboratory,  the  local  shows  of  butter  in  casks 
{Bottend still ineer)  and  the  large  annual  provincial  shows. 

Since  1889,  a  continuous  succession  of  butter  shows  has  been  held -at 
the  experimental  laboratory  of  the  Veterinary  and  Agricultural  Academy. 
These  shows  have  acquired  great  credit  in  dairy  farming  circles  and  have 
had  a  continuallj  larger  number  of  adherents,  so  that  on  January  ist.,  1912, 
1,078  dairies  were  represented  at  them.  On  January  22nd.,  1912,  these 
shows  became  compulsory  under  the  Law  of  April  12th.,  1911,  on  trade  in 
butter  and  foreign  agricultural  produce,  etc.  The  exhibiting  dairies  are  sum- 
moned to  submit  their  butter  for  examination  by  the  judges  regularly 
three  times  a  year.  They  must  at  once  send  a  "drittel"  (100  kilos.)  of 
the  day's  output  of  butter.  This  is  then  kept  14  days  before  it  is  judged. 
The  names  of  those  dairies  which  aie  judged  to  have  sent  the  best  butter 
are  published.  The  dairies  the  butter  from  which  is  judged  to  be  bad  are 
warned  that  they  run  the  risk  of  forfeiting  the  right  to  use  the  "I,ur- 
mserke.  "  and  receive  instructions  to  seek  advice  from  the  Government 
expert.  If  there  is  no  improvement,  the  dairy  will  really  lose  the  above 
mentioned  right. 

The  shows  of  butter  in  casks  are  local  shows,  which  as  a  rule 
are  meant  for  the  dairies  in  a  single  circle  of  the  Dairy  Managers' 
Union.  The\  were  originally  arranged  by  this  Union,  and  later  on  by 
the  dairy  unions  also.  In  each  circle  from  6  to  12  shows  are  held  a  year, 
at  which  the  butter  of  the  several  dairies  is  compared  and  judged  by  a 
committee  of  judges,  consisting  of  the  technical  managers,  butter  exporters 
and  the  local  dairy  expert.  The  butter  is  kept  14  days  before  it  is 
judged;  the  exhibitors  do  not  know  beforehand  the  day  on  which  they 
will  be  invited  to  send  in  their  exhibit.  The  several  dairies  are  informed 
privately  of  the  results  of  the  judging.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  names 
of  those  dairies  are  published  that  were'  judged  to  have  forwarded  the  best 
butter,  or  the  produce  of  which  in  the  course  of  the  5^ear  did  not  fall 
below  a  certain  standard. 

The  original  object  of  these  shows  was  only  to  give  the  dairy  managers 
a  better  knovv^ledge  of  buttei  produce,  since  it  was  rightly  considered  that 
the  quality,  on  which  the  price  depends,  must  be  judged  by  the  consumer 
alone.  So  the  dairy  managers  in  lotation  took  part  in  judging  under  the 
direction  of  experienced  men  and  specialists.  This  system,  continued  for 
years,  has  brought  it  about  that  most  of  the  Danish  dairy  managers  have 
now  a  good  and  solid  knowledge  of  the  produce  in  question.  But  it 
was  soon  apparent  that  these  vshows  might  have  advantages  of  another 
kind.  Through  them  the  dairy  managers  had  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  and  examining  the  produce  of  other  dairies,  of  discussing  the 
various  questions  of  importance  for  their  business  with  competent  persons 
and  taking  council  with  them.  In  connection  with  the  shows  lectures  were 
delivered  and  discussions  opened  on  matters  relating  to  dairy  farming, 
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especially  to  butter  production  and  they  have  proved  themselves  generally 
to  be  an  excellent  means  of  instruction.  At  the  same  time  these  frequent 
examinations  as  well  as  the  experiments  of  the  laboratories  are  a  potent 
incentive  to  the  removal  of  defects  and  the  improvement  of  the  quality 
of  butter  generally. 

In  addition  to  these  local  shows,  in  the  three  principal  regions  of  the 
country  larger  butter  and  cheese  exhibitions  are  annually  held. 
Only  those  dairies  that  have  exhibited  at  all  the  shows  of  buttei  in 
casks  held  in  their  region  are  allowed  to  exhibit.  Manufacturers  of  dairy 
machinery  also  exhibit  at  them.  The  character  of  these  shows  is  above  all 
competitive.  Medals  and  honourable  mentions  are  awa^-ded.  Altogether 
their  purpose  is  rather  to  excite  public  interest  than  to  assist  the  ord- 
inary work  and  on  this  account  the^^  have  been  attacked  as  useless,  \et 
hardly  fairly  ;  for  they  are  certainly  not  without  real  importance ;  in  any 
case  the  merchants  are  agreed  that  the  butter  before  and  after  the  shows 
is  better  than  at  other  times. 

Whilst  the  shows  have  made  it  possible  to  compare  the  produce  of  the 
various  dairies  and  in  this  way  have  assisted  in  obtaining  a  uniform  and 
good  quality  of  butter,  the  dair}'  statistical  returns,  making  possible  a  com- 
parison of  the  working  expenses,  profit  and  prices  obtained,  have  been 
perhaps  of  no  less  importance.  They  have  favoured  the  adoption  of  the 
most  economical  system  of  working  and  the  attainment  of  a  uniformly 
good  price  for  the  butter. 

Already  since  1884,  in  the  earliest  years  of  co-operative  dairying,  in 
the  desire  to  ascertain  the  working  expenses  and  net  \-ield  of  the  dairies 
led  to  the  collection  and  publication  of  the  balance  sheets,  and  since 
a  comparison  within  the  limits  of  so  uniform  and  special  a  field  necess- 
arily proved  in  a  high  degree  instructive,  its  interest  for  dairy  circles 
was  considerable  and  the  statistics  were  continued  and  extended.  When 
the  dairj^  unions  were  founded  they  made  it  one  of  their  duties  to  collect 
and  publish  dair}-  balance  sheets  and  some  of  them  systemati  alh'  elabor- 
ated the  mateiial  collected. 

The  unfavourable  butter  quotations  led  tc  the  weekly  publication 
since  1894  of  local  reports  of  the  prices  of  butter  received,  so  that  each 
individual  dair\'  might  see  if  it  had  received  prices  in  proportion  to  those 
received  by  other  dairies. 

Since  1903  balance  sheets  from  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  common  systematic  elaboration.  A  Special  Committee  for  Dairy 
Statistics  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Central  Organization  of  the 
Dairy  Unions  and  of  the  Managers'  Union,  has  been  charged  wdth  the  work 
and  the  State  gives  subventions  for  the  elaboration  of  the  material  and  its 
publication.  The  number  of  dairies  that  support  this  undeitaking  and 
have  sent  in  their  balance  sheets  has  constantly  increased  ;  they  now 
number  more  than  700. 

On  the  basis  of  these  statistical  returns  we  shall  now  give  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  the  situation  of  the  dairies  and  their  development  in 
recent  vears. 
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The  average  number  of  milk-suppliers  per  dairy  in  1913  was  157,  the 
number  of  cows,  958.  The  amount  for  which  the  dairies  were  insured 
against  fire,  which  to  some  extent  corresponds  with  that  of  the  invested 
capital,  was  on  an  average  33,212  cr.  Consequently,  the  \  alue  of  the  cap- 
ital invested  in  all  Danish  dairies  must  amount  to  about  40,oo<:^,ooo  crs. 
The  debt  still  due  pei  dairy  was  16,315  cr.  The  gross  yearly  receipts  per 
dairy  were  273,306  cis.  Out  of  these  receipts,  on  an  average,  36,948  crs. 
were  distributed  as  bonus,  the  balance  of  the  net  profits  being  discounted 
and  distributed  in  monthly  instalments  to  the  suppliers. 

The  amount  of  milk  supplied  to  the  dairies  per  cow  per  year  was 
2,621  kgs.  (To  arrive  at  the  actual  3de]d  of  milk,  we  must  add  that  utilised 
for  household  purposes,  which  may  be  reckoned  at  probably  10%).  This 
figure  has  steadily  risen,  partly  owing  to  better  feeding  and  partly  to  a 
remarkable  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  stock. 

The  average  annual  yield  per  cow  has  been : 

Year  Kg. 

1884 about  1,250  - 1,500 

1888 »  I  750 

1898 ))  1,975 

1903 »  2,425 

1908 >i  2,675 

1913 »  2,621 

This  increase,  together  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  coavs,  which 
was  in  1881  900,000  and  in  1913  1,300,000,  has  given  the  dairies,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  continually  increasing  in  number,  alwa\s  more 
milk  to  treat.  According  to  the  industrial  census  of  1906,  the  amount 
of  milk  treated  per  dairy  was  about  2,130,000  kgs;  according  to  the  dairy 
statistics  of  1913  it  was  2,510,000  kgs. 

At  the  same  time,  success  has  gradually  been  attained  in  the  better 
utilization  of  the  milk.  The  average  quantity  of  milk  required  to  make  a 
kilogram  of  butter  has  steadily  decreased. 

The  amount  of  milk  per  kg.  of  butter  was : 


1898 26.5 

1903 25.6 

1908 25.6 

191.3 25.3 

If  we  carried  our  investigations  still  further  back,  we  should  find  a  still 
greater  difference. 
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The  gross  amount  received  for  the  butter  made  from  1,000  kg.  of 
milk  was  in  1913,  84.12  crs.,  and  the  corresponding  working  expenses 
887.8  ore.  Reckoning,  as  is  customary-,  the  separated  milk  and  butter  milk 
returned  to  members  at  2  ore  per  k^.,  the  whole  milk  yielded  on  an  average 
9.5  ore  net  per  kg. 

The  working  expenses  per  1,000  kgs.  of  whole  milk  were  distributed 
as  follows; 


Ore 


Carriage  of  Milk 34oS 

Fuel 104.2 

Remuneration  to  Managei  and  Assistants   .    .  ^55.0 

Upkeep  of  Building 12.6 

Upkeep  and  Renewal  ot  Plant 40.8 

Other  Expenses 234.4 


Total   .    .    .  SS7.8 


The  amount  of  these  items  of  expenditure  of  course  varies  very  greatly 
not  onl}-  in  the  dairies  as  compared  with  one  another,  but  also  in  the  various 
districts  of  the  country  and  in  dairies  of  different  sizes.  For  example,  the 
cost  of  carriage  must  necessarily  var\-,  according  as  the  suppliers  live  at 
greater  or  less  distances  trom  each  other.  In  isolated  thinh-  peopled 
Aemter[i),  it  is  quite  4  or  5  crs.  per  1,000  kg  ;  in  others  more  densely  popul- 
ated only  from  2  to  3  crs.  Characteristic  differences  appear  also  in  the  dif- 
ferent districts  in  respect  to  the  cost  of  installation  and  the  interest  on  it, 
the  greater  or  less  wealth  of  the  population,  or  even  their  spirit  of  economy, 
making  itself  felt  in  the  matter  of  the  installation. 

The  difference  in  the  working  expenses  of  the  large  and  small  dairies 
is  of  great  interest.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  such  expenses  as  are  not 
borne  by  all  dairies,  such  as  expenditure  for  carts,  cans  (for  transport), 
cheesemaking  and  small  consignments,  we  find  that  the  working  expenses 
reduced  in  this  way  will  give  us  in  some  degree  a  true  and  reliable  idea  of 
the  effect  of  the  size  of  the  dairy.  The  results  of  the  comparison  of  the 
working  expenses  of  dairies  of  different  sizes  are  shown  in  the  following 
Table  : 


(i)  Denmaik  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  "jAemter. " 
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Reduced  Working  Expenses  [inclusive  of  Carriage  of  Milk)  per  i,ooo  kgs. 

Ore  per  i,ooo  kgs. 


3,000,000  kgs.  and  over 

From  2,500,000  kgs.  to   3,000,000  kgs. 

2,000,000     "     "    2,500,000     " 

"      1,500,000     "     "    2,000,000     " 

1,000,000     "     "    1,500,000     " 

Less  than  i,ox30,ooo  kgs 


820.4 
848.6 
864.6 
881.6 

937-- 
1,101.2 


The  working  expenses  are  thus  considerably  less  for  the  large  dairies 
than  for  the  small  ones,  and  they  are  especial!}'  heavy  for  quite  small  dair- 
ies. On  the  contrary  there  is  no  difference  in  regaid  to  the  quantity  of 
milk  required  to  make  a  kilogram  of  butter,  nor  in  regard  to  the  price  of 
butter,  as  between  large  and  small  dairies. 

The  individual  differences  may  also  be  e\xeedingly  great  in  certain 
directions,  even  in  cases  in  which  special  circumstances  only  come  into 
consideration  in  a  small  degree  and  even  taking  account  of  the  diffe- 
rence in  size  of  the  dairies.  In  respect  to  a  single  item,  the  cost  of  fuel, 
the  following  table  shows  how  great  the  difference  ma\  be  and  what  im- 
mense progress  is  possible  in  this  direction. 


Average  Expenditure  on  Fuel  in  Crowns  per  1,000  kgs.  of  Milk  from  one 
quarter  of  the  Dairies  with  Maximum  and  Minimum  Consumption  of  Coal. 


Dairies 

receiving  a  Quantity   of  Milk 

of 


One   quarter     I     One  quarter 

of  Dairies        j        of  Dairies 

with  Maximum  {  with  Minimum 

Consumption         Consumption 

of  Coal         i         of  Coal 


Total  Number 
of  Dairies 


Over  3,000,000  kgs 

From  2,500,000  kgs.  to  3,000,000  kgs. 
1)      2,000,000    ))      »    2,500,000    1) 
»      1,500,000    ))      »    2,000,000    )i 
»       1,000,000    »      »     1,500,000    » 

Under  1,000,000  kgs 


We  see  that  the  individual  differences  are  greater  among  the  small 
dairies,  and  this  is  generally  true. 
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In  these  directions  the  dairy  statistics  have  had  particular  importance, 
as  the>  have  shown  the  individual  dairies  their  si)ecial  faults  and  have  ii;- 
cited  them  to  emulate  those  more  advanced. 


§  4.  Export  of  the  butter  of  the  co-operative  dairte>\ 

The  total  export  of  Danish  dairy  produce  in  1913  amounted  to 
223,000,000  cr.  Of  this  22,500,000  cr.  represented  milk  and  cream  exported 
to  Germany,  and  200,000,000  crs.  butter,  altogether  about  91,000,000  kgs. 
By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  butter,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table , 
was  shipped  to  Great   Britain  : 

Export  of  Danish  Butter  {in  "Dritieln"  of  100  k<;s). 


Great  Britain .  812,867 

Austria-Hungary ,      42,928 

Germany ,       12,408 

Switzerland I         2,229 

Other  Coxmtries 468 

Total  .    .    .  870.900 


752.575    I     797.550       811,426 


31,333 

27,124  ', 

2,031  ) 

669  ^ 


17.887 
39,050 

1.383 


7,425 
25.950 

284 


813,732        855,870        855,085 


For  easier  sale  on  the  British  Market  most  of  the  Danish  butter  is 
packed  in  "Dritteln"  of  100  kgs.  net.  A  small  quantity  (about  1,000,000  kgs. 
in  1 913)  is  exported  in  boxes,  principally  to  England,  and  a  somewhat 
more  important  quantity  (in  1913  about  3,000,000  kgs.)  in  air  tight  packages 
to  many  different,  especially  oversea,  countries. 

Danish  butter  has  a  firm  place  on  the  English  market,  as  Den- 
mark pro\'ides  quite  2/5  ths.  of  the  total  amount  of  the  butter  imported  there 
and  twice  as  much  as  Australia,  the  country  next  in  importance  as  a  sup- 
pliei  cf  butter,  can  fmnish.  Its  position  in  the  market  is  rendered  even 
more  firm  by  the  fact  that  Danish  butter  is  so  uniform  in  quality  and 
quantity  as  compared  with  that  of  other  countries.  There  is  only  a  slight 
difference  between  the  butter  of  the  various  dairies,  and  an  almost  equal 
amount  is  produced  every  week  throughout  the  year.  As  a  first  class 
product  it  is  also  less  affected  by  falling  prices  than  inferior  goods.  The 
butter  also,  thanks  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Danish  tradesmen  has  become 
universally  known  in  England,  so  that  even  Irish  dairies  purchase  Danish 
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butter  to  supplement  their  own  production  and  retain  their  customers 
during  the  season  when  they  themselves  are  not  in  a  position  to  supply 
them. 

The  Danish  exporters  have  keen  competitors  in  the  large  English  im- 
porters, and  since  Danish  butter  is  often  utilised  by  the  retail  dealers  as  an 
advertisement  and  sold  without  a  profit,  the  middlemen's  profit  is  generally 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  so  that  the  dairies  receive  a  very  high  price  lor  their 
butter  in  comparison  with  the  retail  price  in  England. 

The  butter  is  generally  sold  f .  o.  b.  at  the  Copenhagen  Quotation,  which, 
accordingly,  is  of  extremely  great  importance.  It  is  fixed  on  the  Copen- 
hagen Exchange  by  a  Butter  Quotation  Committee  composed  of  wholesale 
butter  merchants.  For  some  years  also  farmers  were  represented  on  this 
committee,  but  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  The  farmers  have  now  their  own 
quotations. 

This  matter  of  quotations  for  years  presented  serious  difficulties.  The 
quotation  did  not  correspond  with  the  prices  actually  paid,  since  the  com- 
petition among  the  purchasers  led  to  the  payment  of  overprices,  in  which 
the  dairy  managers  had  a  great  interest,  since  a  part  of  their  income 
depended  upon  the  overprices  received.  In  reality,  the  effect  was  to  lower 
the  quotation.  Repeated  attempts  were  made  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  including 
the  overprice,  but  every  time  the  inclusion  was  treated  as  a  real  rise  in 
price  and  as  such  charged  against  the  buyers,  while  the  overprices  continued 
to  exist.  These  unjustified  and  disproportionate  increases  in  price  excited 
great  dissatisfaction  in  England.  At  one  time  the  English  merchants  quite 
ceased  to  buy  at  Copenhagen  quotations,  so  that  these  were  for  a  time  quite 
disregarded. 

Another  result  of  the  sj^stem  of  overprices  was  that  the  individual  dair- 
ies could  not  learn  from  the  quotation  the  real  ordinary  price  of  butter, 
which  weakened  their  position  in  regard  to  the  buyers.  On  their  part, 
also,  the  farmers  considered  the  overprices  as  a  menace  for  the  quality  of  the 
butter,  since  these,  overprices  were  nominally  only  paid  for  specially  fine 
butter,  whilst  in  fact  they  were  everywhere  general. 

In  order  to  provide  a  sort  of  check  on  the  purchases  of  butter  and  on 
the  prices  paid,  weekly  returns  now  began  to  be  made  of  the  prices  received 
by  each  of  the  dairies  and  from  these  the  price  of  fine  butter  was  estimated. 
These  butter  price  statistical  returns,  as  they  were  called,  were  first  started 
by  the  farmers'  unions  in  1894,  but  soon  afterwards  were  imitated  and 
extended  by  the  newly  founded  dairy  unions ;  these  at  first  undertook 
the  work  each  in  its  own  district,  but  when  they  had  united  in  a  common 
association  they  established  a  common  butter  price  statistical  office  for  the 
whole  country.  In  1903  the  work  was  entrusted  to  the  Dairy  Statistics 
Office. 

Attempts  were  made  to  regulate  the  matter  of  quotations  by  means  of 
various  reforms,  a  continual  endeavour  being  made  to  increase  the  influence 
of  the  farmers  in  establishing  the  quotations.  But  there  was,  however,  no 
success  in  introducing  a  scientific  basis.  The  quotation,  on  account  of 
the  overprice,  continued  low  and  unstable.    In  1912  all  co-operation  between 
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the  fanners  and  the  wholesale  dealers  in  this  field  came  to  an  end.  The 
farmers  started  their  own  quotation.  So  there  are  now  two  quotations,  that 
of  the  wholesale  dealers,  established  in  accordance  with  news  of  the  changes 
in  the  trade  conditions  in  England,  and  that  of  the  farmers,  which  is  based 
on  the  information  furnished  by  the  butter  price  statistical  returns  in  regard 
to  the  prices  asked  and  received. 

This  arrangement  has  proved  successful,  for  the  two  quotations  do  not 
differ  greatly  and  complete  and  correct  each  other,  so  that  a  continual  in- 
crease in  the  overprices  is  prevented. 

Another  danger  by  which  the  position  of  Danish  butter  in  the  English 
market  was  threatened  was  the  Danish  transit  trade  in  butter  from  Sweden, 
Finland  and  Siberia,  where  Danish  merchants  have  established  an  important 
butter  industry.  This  butter,  which  was  less  uniform  and  of  considerably 
inferior  quality,  was  often  sold  in  England  as  Danish  butter  or  in  any  case 
so  considered  by  the  purchasers  and  in  this  way  the  reputation  of  Danish 
butter  suffered. 

This  excited  the  wish  for  a  common  national  trademark  for  all  Danish 
butter.  However  the  fear  of  damaging  the  profitable  transit  trade  prevented 
legislation  to  that  effect,  and  so  for  a  longtime  the  realisation  of  the  idea  was 
postponed.  Finally  an  indirect  means  of  realising  the  desire  was  found,  indeed, 
with  the  help  of  the  existing  laws,  as  a  single  dairy  requested  authorisation 
to  use  a  trademark  and  then  gave  other  dairies  the  right  to  use  it,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  bound  themselves  to  take  legal  measures  against  any 
unauthorized  use  of  it.  On  this  basis  the  "  Butter  Trade  Mark  Union  of 
Danish  Dairies"  was  founded  in  1900,  and  in  a  few  years  it  included  all 
the  co-operative  dairies.  The  butter  trade  mark,  called  Lurfnaerke,  consists 
of  four  old  Scandinavian  battle  trumpets  {Lur)  interlaced.  The  merchants 
showed  themselves  favourable  to  this  arrangement,  which  had  been  carried 
out  voluntarily.  It  became  also  e^'ident  that  the  trademark  had  a  good  effect 
on  the  sale  in  England  and  as  a  result  of  a  few  prosecutions,  the  unauthoriz- 
ed use  of  the  trademark  was  put  a  stop  to.  It  was  therefore  desired  to  ob- 
tain a  more  sure  position  for  the  trademark  in  Denmark  and  greater  con- 
sideration for  it  abroad,  by  getting  legal  sanction  for  it  and  placing  it  to  a 
greater  degree  under  the  protection  of  the  Government.  By  the  lyaw  of 
March 30th.,  1906,  on  trade  in  agricultural  produce  audits  exportation,  the 
Lurmaerke  was  imposed  as  the  common  legal  trademark  for  the  country 
for  all  Danish  butter  and  by  the  I^aw  of  1911  on  the  trade  in  foreign  butter 
and  agricultural  produce  its  position  was  still  better  assured,  it  being 
prohibited  to  export  butter  except  under  this  trademark. 

Finally  ini9i2  it  was  officially  recognised  in  England,  through  the  action 
of  the  Danish  Department  for  Agriculture,  as  the  common  trademark  for 
Denmark,  and  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  give  it  similar  protection  in 
other  countries  and  also  to  obtain  international  recognition  of  this  kind 
of  national  trademarks. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  LurnuBrke  is  very  important,  and  the  idea 
has  been  adopted  in  other  countries ;  so  Sweden  has  the  Rnnenmarke  for 
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Swedish  butter  and  Ireland  has  introduced  an  old  Irish  emblem  for  Irish 
butter. 

Considerable  difficulties  were  put  in  the  way  of  the  export  of  butter  by 
the  English  Butter  and  Margarine  Act  of  1907,  Section  5  of  which  forbade 
the  import  and  sale  of  butter  containing  more  than  16  %  water  and  imposed 
fines  and  provided  for  the  confiscation  of  all  the  butter  bearing  the  same 
trademark  in  case  of  contravention.  Attempt  was  first  made  to  induce' all 
the  dairies  to  make  their  butter  conform  exactly  with  the  requirements  of 
the  English  law,  since  the  Dairy  Managers'  Union  strongly  desired  to  avoid 
legal  compulsion.  But  as  the  object  could  not  be  attained  in  this  way,  the 
lyaw  of  1911,  in  accordance  with  the  joint  desire  of  the  dairy  unions  and  the 
managers'  unions,  forbade  under  pain  of  fines  the  export  of  butter  contain- 
ing more  than  16  %  water,  and  the  use  of  the  Lurmcerke  for  such  butter. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  can,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Cen- 
tral Dairy  Organization,  order  those  dairies  that  desire  to  be  authorized  to 
use  the  Lurmcsrke  to  enter  their  butter  for  the  butter  competitions  organ- 
ised in  accordance  with  the  law  by  the  agricultural  experiment  laboratories 
and  for  the  shows  instituted  by  the  dairy  organizations. 

Most  of  the  export  is  in  the  hands  of  Danish  wholesale  butter  merchants 
and  British  wholesale  importers,  but  the  Butter  Export  Unions  also  export 
considerably  ;  as  we  have  mentioned,  six  of  them  at  the  beginnmg  of  1915, 
with  an  annual  sale  of  about  43,000,000  crowns,  exported  about  one  fifth  of 
the  total  amount  of  butter  exported.  That  these  Unions  have  not  increased 
more  largely''  is  due  to  the  keen  competition  betw-een  the  wholesale  dealers 
and  the  English  buyers,  which  considerably  reduced  the  middlemen's  pro- 
fits, and  thereby  made  the  existence  of  such  export  unions  less  necessary. 
For  all  that,  these  unions  are  very  important,  since  they  serve  to  increase 
competition  and  especially  in  recent  years  have  they  been  of  no  less  importance 
in  the  matter  of  the  quotation  problem,  as  they  have  supported  the  farmers' 
quotation,  which  is  usually  a  little  higher  than  that  of  the  wholesale  dealers. 
The  export  unions  have  been  guided  in  their  purchases  by  the  farmers' 
quotations  and  thereby  have  compelled  the  wholesale  dealers  to  follow  the 
example,  if  not  formally,  yet  generally  virtually,  through  a  supplementary 
adjustment  of  the  difference  between  the  wholesale  dealers'  quotation  and 
that  of  the  Statistical  Committee.  Moreover,  they  have  supplied  the  quota- 
tion committee  with  information  in  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  market 
and  contribute  to  make  the  quotations  as  reliable  as  possible. 

Hence  it  comes  that  the  export  unions  seem  to  provide  the  most 
effectual  means  for  obtaining  payments  really  in  accordance  with  the  quality 
of  the  butter,  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  production 
of  butter.  In  the  present  conditions  of  the  butter  trade,  these  unions  are 
certainly  of  the  greatest  importance  in  this  connection. 
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§  5.  The  importance  of  the  co-operative  dairies,  from  the  economic, 
social  and  educationai,  point  of  view. 


The  cc -operative  dairies  have  raised  the  price  of  the  butter  for  the 
farmers  by  between  40  and  60  ore  per  kg.  In  this  simple  fact  is  the  key  to 
an  understanding  of  their  economic  and  social  importance.  This  difference 
in  price  existed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ten  years  1880-1890,  between  the 
butter  of  the  large  landowners  and  that  of  the  peasants.  The  co-operative 
dairies  have  caused  the  difference  to  disappear,  not  only  by  making  the 
peasants'  butter  as  good  as  that  of  the  large  landowners,  but  it  was  seen 
about  the  middle  of  the  period  1890-1900  at  the  shows,  that  the  butter  of 
the  co-operative  societies  was  superior  in  quality,  and  on  the  market  there 
was  a  corresponding  difference  in  prices  in  favour  of  the  co-operative  dairies. 
At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  estate  dairies, 
which  is  the  best  proof  of  the  economic  superiority  of  the  co-operative 
dairies,  and  shows  that  they  have  taken  the  leading  position  in  the  field 
of  dairying. 

It  was  necessary  to  eliminate  the  above  difference  of  price  in  order 
that  the  peasants  might  advantageously  combine  with  those  large  landowners 
who  were  now  abandoning  the  cultivation  and  sale  of  grain  for  stock-raising 
and  the  sale  of  dairy  produce  and  it  would  not  be  wrong  attribute  to  the 
co-operative  dairies  the  principal  merit  of  the  progress  realised  by  Danish 
agriculture  in  recent  years.  This  progress  might  be  considered  from  var- 
ious sides ;  its  best  results  are  seen  in  the  immense  increase  of  the  agri- 
cultural exports,  which  has  been  one  of  its  effects. 

The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  butter,  together  wdth  milk  and 
cream,  calculated,  according  to  the  proportion  of  butter-fat  contained,  as 
if  they  had  been  converted  into  butter,  was  as  follows: 


Millions  Millions 

of  of 

kilograms  crowns 


Average  1881-1885   11.8  22.6 

»    1886-1890   24.4  43.4 

»    1891-1895   37.8  69.3 

))    1896-1900   51.7  98.0 

))    1901-1905   74.8  136.4 

»    1906-1910   86.5  176.6 

1911 94.6     •  203.1 

1912 92.9  207.4 

1913 98.6  217.5 
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Thus  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  in  the  30  years  since  the  in- 
troduction of  co-operative  dairying  has  increased  tenfold,  a  result  due  to 
several  concomitant  causes.  In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
increase  in  the  stock  of  cows,  due  to  the  high  prices  fetched  by  butter. 

The  number  of  dairy  cows  was: 

1881 898,790 

1888 954,250 

1893 1,011,098 

1898 1,067,265 

1903 1,089,073 

1909 1,281,974 

1914 1,310,268 

Of  still  greater  importance  was  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
stock  which  gradually  took  place.  This,  together  with  more  nutritious 
feeding,  led  to  the  result  that  the  yield  of  milk  per  cow  increased  in  even 
greater  proportion  than  the  number  of  cows,  that  is  to  say  from  about 
1,750  kgs.  in  1888  to  2,621  kgs.  in  1913. 

Finally,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  there  has  been  an  increasing  use  of 
margarine  in  place  of  the  home  made  butter  in  the  country,  which,  likewise, 
has  contributed  to  increase  the  export  of  butter. 

Together  with  this  increased  exportation  of  butter  there  was  also  an 
increase  in  the  export  of  pig-meat  (bacon,  etc.),  which  in  any  case  must 
le  considered  to  a  large  degree  as  a  by-product  of  the  dairies. 

The  export  of  pig-meat  was: 

Millions 
of 
Year  crowns 

Average  1881-1885 27.4 

»         1891-1895 41.6 

»         1901-1905 71.7 

»         1906-1910 100.2 

1911      II9-9 

1912      145.0 

1913      160.3 

It  has  thus  increased  sixfold. 

The  change  in  the  character  of  agricultural  production  and  the  immense 
increase  in  the  production  of  animal  produce  have  together  resulted  in 
changing  Denmark  from  a  fairly  large  exporter  of  cereals  to  a  large 
and  increasingly  large  importer  of  cereals  and  cattle  foods,  and  this  fact 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  this  in  our  estimate  of  the  economic  importance 
of  the  co-operative  dairies  for  Denmark.  But  the  following  table  will 
show  that  this  increased  importation  is  far  from  keeping  pace  with  the 
increasing  export  of  animal  produce,  and  that  the  result  is  an  increasingly 
large  excess  of  exports  of  agricultural  produce  over  imports  of  agricul- 
tural produce. 
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Excess  of  Exports  over  Imports,  compared  with  the  Excess  of  Imports 
over  Exports,  of  the  Principal  Classes  of  Agricultural  Produce  and 
Agricultural  Requirements. 


Excess  of  Exports  over  Imports    Excess  of  Imports  over  Exports 


Food 
Stuffs 
livestock  of 

AtiiTTigl 
Origin 


Other 

Cattle 

Food 

Cereals 

Stuffs 

Feeds 

Seeds 

and 

Manure 


Millions  of  crowns. 


Total 
Excess 

of 
Exports 

over 
Imports 


1881-85  (average)  .   .  49.8  29.4  5.3  3.1  8.1  5.8  73.6 

1886-90 34.5  63.7  5.8  10.3  13.4  6.3  74.0 

1891-95 33.4  105.4  4-6  24.8  15.5  7.1  96.0 

1896-1900  .....  19.2  161. 8  4.1  46.4  19. S  4.8  113.1 

1901-05 i        28.4  229.2  4.1  61.2  39.0  10.4  151. 1 

1906-10 35.1  297.8  7.1  77.8  57.7  16.6  187.9 

1911 50.1  359-4  II-2  78.7  61.7  17.4  262.9 

1912 '       45-7  402.5  154  101.3  75. 8  22.2  264.3 

1913 58.7  427.1  12.8  101.7  82.3  21.8  292.8 


If  the  co-operative  dairies  have  been  of  enormous  economic  importance 
for  Denmark,  this,  considered  from  another  point  of  view,  is  only  a  proof 
that  they  have  accomplished  their  social  work  brilliantly.  For  this  pro- 
gress of  agriculture  and  agricultural  exportation  only  became  possible 
through  the  association  of  the  co-operative  dailies  with  the  co-operative 
organizations,  which  resulted  in  the  small  producers  —  the  great  mass 
of  the  rural  population  —  sharing  in  the  advantages  of  the  large  farmers, 
and  that  in  a  country  and  at  a  time  when  this  had  become  for  the 
small  farmers  in  the  most  literal  sense  a  condition  of  their  existence. 

How  far  this  might  have  happened  under  other  conditions,  is  perhaps 
still  open  to  discussion;  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  the  dairies  worked 
in  common  {¥ aellesniejeriene)  would  have  required  a  considerable  time 
to  bring  about  the  change,  and  duiing  this  period  of  transition  there 
would  have  been  a  crisis  that  would  have  made  Danish  agriculture  languish 
and  would  have  been  fatal  for  the  small  farmers.  Indeed  the  co-operative 
dairies  could  not  prevent  rural  land  falling  in  price,  as  a  result  of  the  lower 
prices  of  grain,  but  thej'  protected  the  farmers,  and  particularly  the 
small  holders,  from  the  baneful  consequences,  as  they  rendered  poss- 
ible a  kind  of  production,  for  which  the  economic  return  of  the  soil  was 
of  somewhat  less  importance  and  livestock  improvement  and  dair>-ing 
played  the  most  important  part ;  so  that  the  fall  in  price  of  the  land 
meant  no  corresponding  decrease  of  income  for  the  farmer ;  on  the  contrary'. 
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in  the  case  of  the  very  small  farmers,  it  tended  to  increase.  The  progress 
which  the  co-operative  dairies  brought  about  both  in  respect  to  dairying  and 
to  agriculture  generally,  and  which  still  further  extended  and  secured  the 
position  the  small  Danish  farmers  had  obtained,  could  have  been  realised 
under  no  other  system,  for  it  was  for  the  most  part  the  result  of  intense 
collaboration  between  the  co-operative  dairies,  such  as  cannot  be  imagined 
among  competitive  undertakings,  or  was  based  on  relations  of  confidence 
between  the  dairy  and  its  suppliers  such  as  private  business  undertakings 
cannot  create. 

To  this  it  must  be  added  that  the  co-operative  dairies  played  an  im- 
portant part  as  precursors  and  examples  for  the  numerous  co-operative 
associations  fornaed  in  other  spheres,  sometimes  also  giving  them  direct 
support;  we  must  specially  mention  in  this  connection  the  co-operative 
bacon  factories  and  feeding-stiiffs  societies. 

Hence  the  co-operative  dairies  may  claim  the  chief  merit  for  the  fact 
that  the  small  farmers  were  placed  in  a  position  to  obtain  also  in  other 
departments  the  economic  and  technical  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  large 
farmers  working  on  industrial  lines. 

From  the  social  point  of  view,  the  co-operative  dairies  have  contributed 
directly  and  indirectly  to  protect  the  numerous  class  of  small  farmers  against 
a  disastrous  crisis,  and  assure  their  economic  independence  and  comparative 
welfare.  At  the  same  time  the  progress  accomplished  has  been  so  great 
that  the  smaller  farmers  in  the  future  will  have  a  prominent  position  not 
only  in  agriculture  but  in  industry''  and  social  life  generally. 

In  this  last  field  it  is  not  the  least  merit  of  the  co-operative  dairies  that, 
in  common  with  other  associations,  they  have  done  much  useful  educational 
work  among  the  country  population.  Through  the  claims  the  co-operative 
societies  makes  on  the  intelligence  and  capacity  of  the  population,  they 
have  become  an  educational  factor  of  the  first  importance,  as  well  as  by 
the  fact  that  they  encourage  the  population  to  associate  voluntarily 
and  effectively  and  submit  to  a  common  organization.  In  this  respect,  the 
co-operative  movement  is  certainly  in  close  relations  of  mutual  influence  with 
the  educational  theory  that  has  found  expression  in  the  Danish  popular  high 
schools  and  agricultural  schools.  Both  these  classes  of  schools  for  young 
men  are  based  substantially  on  a  the  same  principle,  and  attempt  to  realise 
the  twofold  object  of  raising  the  moral  and  religious  tone  and  increasing 
the  vitality  of  the  people,  and  also  of  developing  their  intellectual  and 
technical  capacity.  To  these  schools  is  due  a  great  deal  of  the  merit  that 
the  co-operative  movement  has  developed  so  rapidly  and  so  brilliantly,  as 
they  provided  the  educational  foundation,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  co- 
operative movement  has  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  desire  for 
education  which  has  made  itself  in  the  Danish  country  population,  and  is 
apparent  in  the  increasing  number  of  young  men  who  enter  the  high 
schools  every  year. 


FRANCE. 


AGRICUI.TURAL  LABOURERS'  TRADE  UNIONS  ACCORDING 
TO  A  RECENT  PUBLICATION. 


On  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  Mons.  A.  Souchon 
Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Paris,  published  an  important 
work  entitled  La  crise  de  la  main  d'oeuvre  agricole  en  France  (i  vol.  gr. 
in  8vo.,  pp.  552,  Paris,  Artur  Rousseau,  1914). 

This  work,  to  the  preparation  of  which  much  time  was  devoted,  was 
doubly  important,  because  M.  Souchon  had  for  a  long  time  directed  the 
studies  of  his  pupils  into  the  sam.e  channel.  From  this  many  interesting  essays 
resulted,  for  instance  that  entitled  La  protection  legal  des  ouvriers  de  V agri- 
culture iiadenne  (Paris,  1913)  by  ^L  Leon  Audoly.  M.  Souchon' s  book  utihses 
and  condenses  all  previous  works  on  the  subject,  thus  dispensing  the  student 
from  the  necessity  of  consulting  them,  though  the  author  never  fails  to  give 
the  names  of  his  authorities.  He  gives  a  complete  summary  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  question  on  the  eve  of  the  European  war,  i.e.  just  at  the  moment 
when  this  question  must  be  considered  as  entering  upon  a  new  phase. 

M.  Souchon's  work  is  in  four  parts:  rural  depoptdation,  agricul- 
tural strikes,  the  Ufe  of  agricultural  labourers,  and  their  protection  by  law. 
We  shall  here  speak  only  of  trade  umons  among  agricultural  labourers. 


§  I.  Woodcutters'  syndicates. 

Till  the  end  of  the  19th  century  the  question  of  trade  unions  had 
never  arisen  among  French  agricultural  labourers,  and  it  seemed  improbable 
that  it  would  ever  arise,  because  these  labourers  were  isolated  from  one 
another,  leading  the  same  hfe  as  their  employer,  working  with  him  and  eating 
at  his  table.  It  was  among  the  woodcutters  of  the  central  parts  of  France 
that  the  question  first  attracted  attention.  The  position  of  these  wood- 
cutters seems  to  be  somewhat  pecuUar.  According  to  Mens.  Souchon 
they  are  only  employed  in  the  woods  for  a  part  of  the  year,  unhke  those 
of  other  districts,  for  instance  the  Cote  d'Or  and  the  Vosges.  During  the 
months  of  November  and  December  they  are  occupied  in  felling  trees, 
and  for  a  fortnight  in  spring  in  barking  them.     This  trade  not  being  eser- 
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cised  continuously,  a  woodcutter  must  have  other  means  of  support.  He  is 
generally  also  an  agricultural  labourer.  But  in  some  woods  especially 
those  of  Cher,  factory  hands  or  village  tradesmen  out  of  work  are  some- 
times employed,  not  however  by  the  proprietors,  but  by  dealers  in  wood,r— 
middlemen  who  date  their  origin  from  the  later  years  of  the  Second 
Empire.  Labour  contracts  between  these  dealers  and  the  woodcutters  are 
made  after  a  special  form  according  to  an  ancient  custo'm.  The  employers 
do  not  select  their  workmen,  but  the  dealers  make  known  in  the  neighbouring 
villages  the  day  on  which  the  wood-cutting  is  to  begin,  and  at  the  appoint- 
ed time  workmen  from  the  neighbourhood  present  themselves  and  inquire 
what  wages  are  to  be  paid  These  are  always  task-wages,  and  as  soon  as 
the  amount  is  stated  by  the  dealers  anyone  may  come  and  set  to  work, 
claiming  his  share  of  payment  at  the  end. 

Now,  as  M.  Souchon  remarks,  this  plan  may  easily  give  rise  to  disputes. 
In  the  first  place  the  woodcutters  have  a  confused  idea  that  the  forest  is 
their  property  by  a  sort  of  natural  right,  and  in  the  powers  delegated  by  the 
proprietors  to  the  dealers,  they  are  disposed  to  see  an  encroachm.ent  on 
their  rights.  Besides  this,  the  character  of  middleman  assumed  by  the 
dealers  is  not  calculated  to  attract  the  sympathies  of  the  workmen.  Lastly, 
the  labour  in  common  brings  together  many  men  of  different  ideas  among 
whom  there  are  often  factory  workers  already  familiar  with  the  syndicalist 
movement,  thus  adding  to  the  causes  of  agitation. 

Towards  1891  there  was  a  considerable  depreciation  of  v^'ages,  due  in  the 
first  place  to  the  great  number  of  dealers  and  the  consequent  competition 
which  obliged  them  to  pay  high  prices  to  the  proprietors  and  to  recoup 
themselves  by  economising  in  wages.  In  the  second  place  there  was  less 
demand  for  wood,  owing  to  various  causes,  but  chiefly  to  the  decline  of 
merchant  shipping  and  the  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  m  naval  construct- 
ion. With  regard  to  wood  for  burning,  its  consumption  was  reduced 
through  the  competition  in  new  appliances  in  which  coal  was  used. 

The  insufficiency  of  wages  led  to  strikes,  the  first  of  which  were  not 
planned  by  any  pre-existing  organisation,  but  during  the  cessation  of  work 
syndicates  were  constituted.  In  June,  1892,  fifty  syndicates  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Cher  alone  met  in  a  congress,  and  claimed  to  represent  m.ore  than 
6,000  workmen.  In  the  course  of  two  seasons,  1891-92  and  1892-93,  the 
workmen  succeeded  m  having  their  wages  nearly  doubled. 

The  agitation  spread  to  Nievre  in  1892  ad  there  also  resulted  in  the  con- 
stitution of  syndicates. 

But  here  the  movement  stopped,  for  reasons  well  explained  by  M.  Sou- 
chon. Of  these,  the  first  was  the  very  result  obtained,  so  far  beyond 
the  highest  hopes  that  the  workmen  did  not  see  the  necessity  of 
continuing  to  belong  to  associations  which  seemed  to  have  no  further 
object.  Besides,  the  syndicates  had  enemies  even  among  the  woodcutters, 
who  made  an  active  propaganda  against  them,  encouraged  by  the  prop- 
rietors. At  first  the  difficulties  directly  affecting  the  dealers  in  wood 
seemed  to  have  no  interest  for  the  proprietors,  but  they  soon  perceived 
that  the  strikes  would  naturally  increase  the  cost  of  cutting  the  wood  and 
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thus  diminish  the  offers  of  the  dealers,  while  the  s\Tidicates  of  woodcutters 
had  proclaimed  their  intention  to  extend  their  demands  to  all  agricultural 
labour.  This  was  enough  to  cause  much  uneasiness  and  to  evoke  a  desire 
for  self  defence  But  soon  the  syndicates  had  difficulties  from  within  with 
regard  to  subscriptions.  In  summer  when  the  workmen  were  no  longer  in 
the  forest  they  neglected  to  pay  their  quota,  and  when  the  season  came 
round  again  they  found  it  hard  to  pay  up  their  arrears. 

Thus  the  syndicates  rapidly  disappeared,  but  in  1902  under  the  auspices 
of  the  General  Labour  Confederation,  the  Labour  Exchange  of  Bourges 
organised  a  congress  of  woodcutters  at  which  the  foundation  was  laid  of  a 
National  Federation  of  Labourers  on  the  Land.  At  present  this  federation  com- 
prises 170  syndicates,  of  which  the  greater  number  belong  to  the  central 
forests  (66  in  Cher,  26  in  Xievre,  15  in  Indre,  15  in  Yonne,  14  in  AUier). 
There  are  also  groups  belonging  to  the  federation  in  the  most  widely 
separated  districts,  and  except  Morvan  and  the  Vosges,  there  are  few  forest 
districts  unrepiesented. 

The  woodcutters'  syndicates  acted  not  only  through  strikes  but  also 
tried  to  work  by  appeahng  to  the  force  of  the  law  and  by  the  extension  of 
co-operation,  but  M.  Souchon  behevesthat  these  efforts  were  merely  second- 
ary,'. They  sought  legal  mtervention  to  secure  the  extension  of  the  laws 
respecting  the  labour  of  women  and  children  to  agriculture,  to  claim  for 
labourers  in  the  State  forests  the  appHcation  of  the  decrees  of  the  nth 
">ctober,  1899,  respecting  State  contractors,  and  to  obtain  the  appointment  of 
gricultural  experts.  The  syndicates  have  often  demanded  that  the  State 
should  manage  its  own  forests  directly  through  its  own  agents,  the  exclusion 
of  dealers  facihtating  the  formation  of  co-operative  societies  of  wood- 
cutters. The  woodcutters'  syndicates  have  in  fact  taken  up  the  question 
of  co-operation,  and  in  1905  at  their  annual  congress,  they  drew  up  a  vast 
programme  of  co-operation  for  consumption  and  for  production  on  a 
basis  of  communism.  Scuchon  considers  that  hitherto  the  results  have 
been  very  small.  With  regard  to  consumers'  cc-operation  he  refers  to  the 
Fraternelle  of  La  Guerche,  and  the  France  Bucheronne  of  Jussy-le-Chaudrier. 
As  to  production,  only  one  interesting  effort  has  been  made,  that  of  the 
syndicate  of  Chateanneuf-Val-de-Bargis  in  Xievre. 

Every  year  collective  contracts  are  drawn  up  in  the  following  manner. 
Three  or  four  months  before  the  wood-cutting  begins  the  s\Tidicates  send 
delegates  to  their  various  districts  to  bring  back  a  Hst  of  prices  for  aU  the 
work  to  be  done.  This  list  is  examined  by  the  bureau  of  the  syndicate  and 
serv-es  to  fix  a  tariff,  but  each  group  has  its  own  tariff  according  to  the 
differences  in  labour  conditions. 

These  tariffs  are  made  known  to  those  concerned  by  means  of  placards, 
insertioij  in  the  local  papers  or  notifications  to  proprietors,  among  whom  the 
State  is  included.  Dealers  are  thus  informed  of  the  claims  of  the  workmen 
before  purchasing  standing  trees  from  private  indi\aduals  or  sending  in  a 
tender  at  a  public  auction.  WTien  the  time  has  come  to  set  to  woik  the 
employers  make  their  offers,  usually  lower  than  the  tariff  of  the  syndicate. 
After  a  discussion  more  or  less  prolonged,  a  collective  agreement  is  made,  the 
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clauses  of  which  are  not  generally  confined  to  the  promises  made  by  the 
dealers  of  a  fixed  sum  for  each  job.  The  syndicate  is  accepted  as  the  contract- 
ing party  with  whom  to  treat  for  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  with  whose 
delegates  the  measurements  must  be  made.  Sometimes  the  syndicate  e^en 
undertakes  the  responsibility  for  certain  malpractices,  such  as  the  felling  of 
trees  that  ought  to  be  left  untouched,  or  the  encroaching  on  adjoining 
property. 

Souchon  also  shows  that  the  obligations  of  employers  are  often  very 
heavy.  For  instance  the  syndicates  desire  to  have  none  but  their  own  mem- 
bers in  the  forest.  But  as  we  have  seen,  the  wood-cutting  is  open  to  all 
comers  so  that  the  dealeis  cannot  be  required  to  exclude  non-syndicalists. 
'  But  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  increase  of  wages  being  due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  association  it  would  be  unjust  that  workmen  who  have  given 
it  no  assistance  should  share  the  advantages.  Therefore  the  dealers  must 
pay  the  non-syndicalist  according  to  a  lower  tariff  and  hand  over  the  differ- 
rence  to  the  sjmdicate.  The  amount  thus  saved  is  usually  considerable, 
often  rising  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  wages,  and  imposing  on  non-syndicalists 
a  heavy  fine,  the  prospect  of  which  is  an  indirect  method  of  recruiting. 

The  incontestable  effect  of  the  action  of  the  workmen  in  raising 
wages  could  not  continue  unchecked. 

In  the  first  place  it  shortened  the  forest  season.  Formerly  there 
was  work  for  the  woodcutter  in  the  forest  for  two  months  of  each  year, 
but  for  the  last  fifteen  years  there  has  been  work  only  for  four  or  five  weeks 
because  the  time  occupied  in  cutting  down  trees  is  now  in  many  places 
reduced  by  one  half.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  high  wages  attract 
a  larger  number  of  workmen  and  the  work  is  therefore  finished  sooner,  and 
another  reason  is  that  the  cutting  takes  place  less  frequently.  When  the 
forests  of  Central  France  belonged  to  individuals  the  trees  were  cut  down 
about  every  15  years,  now  the  period  tends  to  be  prolonged  to  20  and  22 
years.  Thus  the  diminution  of  work  for  wood-cutters,  though  no  doubt 
partly  caused  by  economic  conditions  affecting  the  price  of  wood,  is  also 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  syndicates  in  raising  the  cost  of  labour. 

The  business  of  barking  the  trees,  which  yields  to  woodcutters  the 
highest  wages,  is  in  somewhat  the  same  condition.  Twenty  years  ago  all 
the  proprietors  dealt  in  bark,  but  of  late  the  price  of  oak  bark  has 
continually  diminished,  chiefly  because  of  industrial  changes  which  have 
introduced  new  methods  of  tanning.  Owing  to  the  exactions  of  the 
syndicates  the  bark  trade  now  yields  no  profit,  and  the  proprietors  are 
giving  it  up. 

The  syndicates  try  to  exclude  women  and  children  from  work  in  the 
woods.  Formerly  the  woodcutter  was  aided  by  his  family  in  accessory 
tasks.  But  as  the  demand  for  adult  male  labour  was  thus  lessened,  and 
a  lowering  of  wages  was  likely  to  follow,  the  trade  unions  naturally  opposed 
the  custom.,  but  could  not  abolish  it  without  provoking  much  recrimination 
and  introducing  changes  often  burdensome  to  the  families. 

At  length  the  associations  of  working  men  found  themselves  opposed 
by  strongly  organised  unions  of  employers  such  as  the  Syndicat  du  Centre 
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and  the  Syndicat  des  propHetaires  du  Nivernais  described  by  M.  Souchon. 
The  first,  dating  from  1903,  comprises  the  proprietors  of  a  great  wooded 
district  near  the  junction  of  the  Allier  and  the  Loire,  from  25  to  30  kilometres 
in  length.  Here  the  syndicate  has  been  accepted  almost  unanimously, 
because  a  conflict  with  it  would  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  emplo^-ment, 
and  oblige  them  to  leave  their  homes.  It  has  used  its  power  systematically 
and  has  obtained  considerable  results.  Unlike  other  distiicts,  for  instance 
Xievre,  it  refuses  agreements  with  the  workmen.  Its  object  is  to  give 
the  dealers  the  means  of  dictating  reasonable  terms  compelling  them  if 
needful  to  act  with  the  energy  indispensable  in  the  interests  of  the  work. 
With  this  view  the  syndicate  has  taken  as  a  basis  the  wages  of  1907,  not 
attempting  to  go  b?.ck  on  the  increase  then  obtained,  but  merely  to  arrest 
a  rise.  But  it  has  not  adopted  a  uniform  tariff,  because  the  work  has  many 
different  aspects,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  woods  and  the  age  of 
the  trees.  Ever3'  year  in  the  month  of  June  the  proprietors  send  to  the 
secretary  of  the  syndicate  a  list  of  the  woods  which  they  propose  to  cut  down 
in  the  autumn.  A  commission  composv;d  of  proprietors  and  dealers  visits 
the  woods  named,  and  fixes  the  amoont  of  the  wages  for  each  kind  of  work. 
The  sindicate  meets  at  the  end  of  August  and  sanctions  the  tariff  which 
must  not  again  be  altered,  and  must  be  accepted  by  proprietors  working 
on  their  own  account.  If  a  proprietor  should  sell  his  trees  he  must  insert 
a  clause  in  his  contract  obliging  the  buyer  to  have  the  work  done  at  this 
rate,  with  heavy  fines  in  case  of  breach  of  contract.  The  proprietors,  foresee- 
ing that  workmen  may  be  tempted  to  boycott  a  certain  wood  in  order  to  frigh- 
ten the  owner  and  detach  him  from  the  association,  reply  in  anticipation 
by  an  affirmation  of  solidarity  among  themselves :  "  Should  the  trees  which 
are  to  be  felled  remain  standing  after  the  15th  Februarv-  through  the  refusal 
of  the  woodcutters  to  accept  the  tariff  of  the  commissioners  on  the  terms 
of  the  syndicates,  no  work  shall  be  begun  the  following  autumn  within  a 
radius  of  4  or  5  kilometres  from  that  wood  till  the  felling  is  begun  and  going 
actively  forward. "  It  may  be  added  that  within  its  own  sphere  the  Syndicat 
du  Centre  seems  to  ha^-e  acquired  control  over  the  forces  of  the  workmen 
and  to  have  imposed  its  will  upon  them  within  certain  limits. 

The  Syndicat  des  proprietaires  du  Nivernais  has  its  headquarters  at 
Xevers.  It  comprises  a  certain  number  of  sections,  the  limits  of  which 
are  determined  by  uniformity  of  cultivation,  each  section  being  indepen- 
dent of  the  others.  Each  may  fix  within  its  own  limits  the  wages  to  be 
paid  each  season.  Above  them  is  a  council  of  five  members,  to  which  maj- 
be  added  all  the  presidents  of  sections,  with  the  dut\'  of  guiding  concerted 
action.  This  s^'ndicate  has  one  function  which  is  extending  and  grow- 
ing stronger,  that,  namely,  of  ensuring  advances  of  mone}'  to  those  of  its 
members  who  may  be  in  need.  To  facilitate  this  it  has  founded  a  mutual 
credit  bank,  and  it  is  planning  co-operative  societies  for  the  sale  of  forest 
produce.  The  object  of  the  mutual  credit  society  is  to  lend  money  to  its 
members  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  agricultural  credit.  The  co-oper- 
rative  societies  for  cultivation  and  sale  have  some  curious  regulations.  They 
give  to   every  member   "  the  right  to  bring    to  the  societies  either  the 
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standing  trees  or  the  prodace.  "  The  co-operative  socities  may  work  on 
their  own  account  or  sell  to  a  dealer.  To  the  proprietors  an  immediate  price 
is  guaranteed  when  they  have  not  been  able  to  have  the  trees  felled. 


M.  Souchon  has  also  given  particulars  of  two  other  branches  of  the 
wood-cutting  industry,  that  of  the  making  of  hoops  for  casks,  the  feuil- 
lard,  and  that  of  the  resinard  or  collecting  of  resin. 

The  hoops  are  made  from  chestnut-wood  and  associated  with  this  occu- 
pation is  that  of  the  cutting  of  stakes  of  all  kinds  for  vines,  etc.  The  prin- 
cipal centre  of  this  work  is  in  Haute-Vienne,  Dor dogne  and  Correze  espec- 
ially in  the  districts  of  Saint- Yrieix  and  Xontron.  There  are  about  2,500 
men  employed,  and  these,  as  in  the  woods  of  Kievre  and  Cher,  work  in  the 
fields  as  well  as  in  the  forests  where  they  spend  about  eight  months  of  the 
year  (from  October  to  June). 

Increasing  difficulties  hamper  this  industry.  First  ravages  of  the 
phylloxera  diminished  the  demand  for  casks ;  next,  iron  hoops  were 
introduced  which  last  four  times  as  long  as  those  of  wood.  A  lowering 
in  wages  followed  and  led  to  the  formation  of  workmen's  ayndicates  of 
which  there  are  now  more  than  150  divided  into  twelve  groups.  These  syn- 
dicates are  not  independent  of  each  other,  but  form  the  Uniofi  ouvriere 
des  chambres  syndicales  des  feuillardiers  de  la  region  de  Saint-Yrieix  ct  du  Cen- 
tre. Since  1900,  they  have  succeeded  in  raising  wages  40  to  50  per  cent.  They 
also  include  in  their  scheme  a  benefit  system.  In  1907  the  syndicate  of  Saint- 
Yrieix,  notwithstanding  very  precarious  resources,  promised  a  sum  of  15  francs 
with  an  addition  of  three  francs  for  each  of  his  children  to  any  member  whose 
habitation  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Also  to  the  demands  of  these  syndi- 
cates is  due  the  establishment  of  a  council  of  experts  in  the  district  of  Saint- 
Yrieix.     We  shall  now  describe  some  attempts  at  co-operative  production. 


The  condition  of  the  resin  collectors  in  the  vast  pine  forests  of  Landes  is 
very  different.  Besides  their  em,ployment  in  the  forests  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  namely,  fiom  February  to  October,  they  have  other  sources  of 
gain,  one  being  small  agricultural  holdings,  sometimes  as  proprietors,  some- 
times as  tenants,  generally  as  metayers.  To  understand  their  economic 
situation,  we  must  be  acquainted  with  the  amount  of  their  wages  and  the 
proportion  of  the  produce  to  which  they  are  entitled  if  metayers.  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Souchon,  their  condition  in  1906  before  the  first  strikes  was  as 
follows. 

The  resin  season  may  produce  about  600  francs,  to  which  must  be  added 
wages  averaging  from  3  francs  to  3.50  per  day  during  the  thiee  months 
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of  the  felling.  The  conditions  of  agricultural  metayage  vary  according  to 
the  district,  the  commune  and  even  the  holding,  as  we  may  see  in  ilarensin 
(a  coast  region  to  the  north  of  the  department  of  Landes),  the  Grande Lande 
(part  of  the  resin  forest  farthest  inland)  and  the  Born  (a  coast  region  to  the 
south  of  the  department  of  Landes).  In  the  last  two  districts  the  customary 
rule  is  equal  division  with  only  a  small  pa^-ment  in  kind  of  the  part  of 
the  metayer.  In  the  Marensin  the  metayer  usually  receives  more  than  half  of 
certain  products.  Sometimes  this  is  three-fifths,  sometimes  three-quarters, 
sometimes  two- thirds  of  the  crop  of  wheat,  maize,  beans  or  oats,  and 
the  profit  arising  from  cattle  i    alone  divided  equally. 

Thus,  taken  altogether,  the  condition  of  the  resin -workers,  even 
before  1906,  was  preferable  in  a  great  degree  to  that  of  the  woodcutters 
of  Xievres  and  Cher. 

At  the  beginning  of  1902,  the  price  of  resin,  which  up  to  that  date  had 
never  exceeded  70  francs  per  hogshead,  rose  until  it  reached  120  francs  in 
1906.  For  this  advance  there  were  several  reasons.  The  wood  of  the 
Landes  was  in  great  demand  for  railway  sleepers  and  for  props  for  mines,  so 
much  so  that  proprietors  cut  down  their  trees,  thereby  causing  a  decrease 
■•.1  resin  production.  Prices  rose  also  from  a  trust  and  from  the  increased 
use  of  turpentine  and  colophony. 

The  dearness  of  resin  raised  a  problem  in  the  matter  of  wages.  Those 
of  the  workmen  who  received  half  the  profits  gained  considerably,  while 
those  who  were  paid  by  the  job  gained  nothing.  Thus  arose  complaints, 
strikes  and  the  formation  of  syndicates. 

In  1885  there  was  some  attempt  to  estabHsh  workmen's  clubs,  and  dur- 
ing the  following  twenty  years  occasionally  and  from  various  reasons  such 
associations  were  formed,  never,  however,  being  more  than  of  a  temporary 
character.  At  the  close  of  1905,  at  Lit-et-]Mixte  in  the  Marensin,  the  first 
important  s\-ndicate  was  estabUshed.  In  1906  all  the  district  and  Hkewise 
that  of  Born  followed  the  example  thus  given.  At  the  beginning  of  1907,  at 
Morceux,  a  first  congress  of  resin-workers  was  held,  32  associations  being 
represented.  From  this  congress  arose  the  Federation  des  syndicats  de  fer- 
miers,  metayers,  resiniers  et  parties  similaires  de  la  terre  landaise.  Several 
claims  were  formulated  by  this  congress.  Its  first  claim  was  that  of  an 
equal  di\'ision  of  produce  between  the  proprietor  and  labourer,  whatever 
might  be  the  price  of  the  resin,  another  was  that  proprietors  should  employ 
only  members  of  syndicates. 

Other  demands  were  relative  to  the  lands  held  by  metayers  who  were 
also  resin-workers. 

The  congess  required  that  at  least  when  he  had  provided  the  labour  the 
metayer  should  have  ^/^  of  the  harvest  in  cereals,  the  whole  of  the  fodder 
and  half  of  the  straw  not  necessary  for  use  in  the  farm ;  pa^-Tuent  in  kind 
to  be  replaced  by  a  pa\-ment  of  20  francs  annuaU}-  for  small  farms  and  30 
francs  for  larger  ;  no  day  in  future  to  be  gratuitously  given  to  the  proprie- 
tor, and  the  work  of  the  metaj-er  on  the  farm  to  be  strictly  defined  before 
being  done. 

Such  demands  were  certain  to  produce  conflicts  and  in  1906   strikes 
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began.  From  the  end  of  1907  throughout  the  whole  region  collective  contracts 
prevailed  of  which  although  the  clauses  were  far  from  uniform,  all  had  some 
common  features.  To  disentangle  them,  there  must  be  distinction  made 
between  wages  for  the  resin-work  and  payment  by  participation  in  the  profits 
of  the  farm.  With  regard  to  the  first  it  seldom  happened  that  the  syndi- 
cates obtained  without  some  reserve,  an  equal  division  of  the  profits  of  the 
resin-work.  More  frequently  a  special  arrangement  was  made.  It  was 
understood  that  the  shares  should  be  equal  up  to  a  certain  price,  beyond 
which  the  share  of  the  worker  was  to  be  reduced  either  to  ^,  or  to  y<^. 
There  are  various  other  clauses  in  the  greater  number  of  agreements. 
Thus,  almost  always,  we  find  the  question  of  the  carriage  of  the  resin  to 
the  factory.  Generally  the  expense  of  this  carriage  is  equally  divided  between 
the  workman  and  the  proprietor  up  to  1.50  fr.  or  2  fr.  per  hogshead ;  beyond 
this  price,  the  payment  falls  on  the  employer.  Sometimes  also  the  employ- 
er pays  the  total  sum  when  the  price  has  not  been  fixed,  equal  division 
being  made  only  when  it  exceeds  the  above  mentioned  rate.  Several  syndic- 
ates have  also  obtained  the  right  of  planning  for  the  work  of  the  year  from  the 
month  of  December  or  at  the  furthest  from  January.  Some  have  even 
exacted  from  the  proprietors  a  promise  to  exclude  all  non-members  of 
syndicates,  but  this  is  very  rare.  Underthe  conditions  of  agricultural  tenure 
a  dii^erence  is  made  with  regard  to  the  metayer  who  uses  the  proprietor's 
team  and  one  who  does  not.  In  the  first  case  he  receives  half  the  profit ; 
in  the  second  he  receives  three-quarters.  In  many  instances  there  are 
clauses  for  the  suppression  of  payments  in  kind  and  for  statute-labour  to 
be  replaced  by  payment  in  m.oney. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  all  the  straw  is  required  for  the  farm ;  if  there 
should  be  a  surplus,  it  is  to  be  divided  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  wheat. 
Many  contracts  grant  the  metayers  the  wood  used  as  fuel  and  sometimes 
even  that  for  the  working  of  their  threshing-machines. 

The  tendency  to  facilitate  m.atters  is  undoubted,  and  according  to 
M.  Souchon  this  is  due  both  to  the  proprietors  and  to  the  resin-workers.  There 
are  also  mixed  syndicates.  The  earliest  of  these,  founded  in  1907,  is  called 
L' Union  syndicate  des  ■proprietaires  et  resinicrs  de  la  commune  d'Onesse- 
Laharie.  Its  success  will  be  recognised  in  the  fact  of  its  having  formed  a 
pension  fund  of  nearly  100,000  frs.  from  a  light  tax  on  every  hogshead.  The 
proprietors  of  Onesse-Laharie  have  besides  made  ample  concessions  to  their 
workmen,  for  by  the  rules  of  their  association  the  principle  of  equal  division 
prevails  in  every  case  with  only  a  small  indemnity  to  proprietors  for 
supplying  pots  and  hooks  when  the  price  of  the  hogs  head  exceeds  60  frs. 
At  Soustons,  soon  after,  there  was  founded  the  Societe  co-operative  et  phi!- 
anthropique  a  capital  et  personnel  variables.  This  is  a  true  mixed  syndicati 
since  it  announces  that  its  aim  is  "to  safeguard  all  interests  pertaining  to 
the  forests  of  the  commune,  and  to  facilitate  the  relations  between  the  prop- 
rietors and  resin-workers,  maintaining  them  in  harmony  together.  "  The 
conditions  of  wages  are  nearly  such  as  we  have  described. 

The  workmen's  federation  however  continues  to  exist,  and  its  congress^- 
are    regularly    attended.     At   that  held    at   Castets  in   December,    1912, 
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seventeen  adhering  syndicates  and  four  independent  groups  were 
represented.  Attention  was  given  entirely  to  State  forests.  Some  years  ago 
the  workmen  obtained  numerous  favourable  changes  in  the  administration 
of  the  forests  but  their  ambitions  are  not  yet  satisfied  and  they  aim  at 
bringing  all  the  woods  of  the  district  controlled  by  the  Forest  Department 
into  line.  To  this  the  Department  continually  makes  objections,  giving 
as  a  reason  that  there  are  not  sufficient  workers  nor  sufficient  credit  for 
success.  The}'  sa}-  besides  that  the  State  would  be  much  burdened  by 
the  necessary  purchase  of  %\orking  materials  (casks,  pots,  hooks,  etc.) 
and  embarrassed  in  the  sale  of  the  resin  which  is  injured  b\^  long  keeping. 
State  forests  would  be  w'orked  under  contracts  of  considerable  import- 
ance which  would  be  disadvantageous  because  of  the  many  facihties  offered 
for  combination  among  buyers  and  the  resulting  loss  to  the  Treasur}-. 
This  system  would  give  onty  half  the  profits  to  the  workmen,  with  which 
they  would  probably  be  dissatisfied. 


§  2  Vinedressers'   assocl\tions. 

Vine  culture,  after  that  of  textile  plants,  has  always  been  in  France  the 
branch  of  agriculture  most  remunerative  to  the  cultivator. 

Since  the  invasion  of  the  phylloxera  and  the  replanting  of  the  \*ineyards, 
requirements  for  successful  culture  have  greatly  increased,  one,  as  an 
instance,  being  the  use  of  sulphur  and  of  sulphate.  There  is  more  work  to 
be  done,  and  that  the  farm  servants  may  not  sufi'er  in  consequence  many 
day  labourers  must  also  be  emploN'ed.  M.  Souchon  points  out  the  distinction 
between  work  in  \dneyards  and  other  work. 

The  \dneyard  labourers  have  a  hard  time.  They  work  from  sunrise  till 
sunset  with  an  interval  of  three  hours  for  rest.  This  represents  twelve 
hours  per  daj*  at  the  beginning,  becoming  less  however  as  the  days  shorten. 
Sundays  are  not  exempt,  and  the  only  days  of  rest  are  those  when  all  work 
is  prevented  by  rain.  Some  years  ago  time-wages  were  the  rule,  but 
during  the  last  seven  or  eight  3-ears  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
task-wages.  The  wages  var^^  in  character.  Vinedressers  strangers  to  a 
locahty  are  in  the  first  place  lodged  by  the  proprietor  who  employs  them. 
They  sleep  in  a  loft  on  a  Httle  straw,  but  such  meagre  ho  spit  ah  ty  can 
scarcely  be  considered  remuneration.  Sometimes  their  travelling  expenses 
are  paid  and  they  are  given  their  evening  meal  and  wine.  But  their 
pa^nnent  is  generaU^-  made  in  money.  Women  grape-cutters  receive  but 
half  the  sum  paid  to  men,  but  the  men  are  expected  to  carry  the  grapes. 

For  both  men  and  women  payments  differ  with  seasons,  districts  and 
even  vineyards,  but  on  an  average,  men  receive  four  francs  per  day  and 
women  two  francs  per  day,  a  rate  which  seems  sufficient  to  allow  of  some 
saving  by  the  recipients  who  for  the  greater  part  are  mountaineers  accustomed 
to  lead  a  very  frugal  Hfe.  Yet  they  often  spend  much  during  their  stay  of 
three  weeks  or  a  month  in  the  vineyards,  and  so  have  but  Httle  to  take  home. 
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The  day  labourers  who  live  in  the  country  and  work  there  all  the  year 
round  are  very  differently  situated  economically  and  socially  according  as 
they  are  or  are  not  proprietors  and  according  to  the  size  of  their  holdings. 
Those  who  possess  perhaps  a  bare  hectare  of  land  cannot  have  such 
profit.  Their  crop  is  small  from  want  of  needful  capital,  and  their  wine 
impaired  by  bad  cellarage.  Always  in  need  of  money  they  sell  at.  a 
disadvantage.  Sometimes  also  they  are  indebted  to  a  neighbour  for  help,  > — • 
for  the  loan  of  a  horse,  or  for  implements.  Therefore  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  in  case  of  a  strike  that  these  small  proprietors  range  themselves 
on  the  side  of  the  workmen  rather  than  on  that  of  the  employers. 

With  a  larger  holding  the  situation  is  less  difficult.  The  owner  of 
a  vineyard  of  two  or  three  hectares  generally  owns  a  horse,  which  is  to  him 
a  source  of  much  benefit.  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  proprietor 
shrinks  from  the  expense  of  keeping  a  horse.  When  he  has  need  of  one  he 
appHes  to  his  neighbours  and  pays  relatively  highly  for  the  service  rendered. 
However,  the  holder  of  from  two  to  three  hectares  is  no  longer  obHged  to 
work  for  others,  and  if  he  does  so  occasionally  he  is  usually  well  paid. 

Other  day  labourers  often  remain  connected  with  the  same  property 
for  months  and  even  years  but  not  continuously,  for  they  are  only  called  on 
when  there  is  extra  work  to  be  done.  ]\I.  Auge-Iyaribe,  quoted  by  M.  Souchon, 
calculates  that  such  a  workman  is  generally  employed  230  or  250  days 
annually.  To  them  the  care  of  the  more  delicate  work  is  entrusted.  The  men 
are  employed  in  pruning,  grafting,  sulphur  and  sulphate  spraying  of  the 
vines :  the  women  at  easier  work,  such  as  the  tying-up  of  the  vine  shoots 
or,  at  the  time  of  spraying,  the  re-filling  of  the  cans.  As  the  women 
are  so  poorly  paid,  proprietors  are  often  tempted  to  employ  them  instead 
of  men.  For  this  reason,  the  men  protested  energetically  against  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  often  succeeded  in  preventing  it. 

Ordinarily,  to  get  through  the  tasks  allotted  them  more  quickly,  the 
vinedressers  unite  in  groups  called  bricoles  led  by  a  chief  workman  called 
the  mousshgne.  This  collective  work,  like  that  of  the  woodmen  in  the 
forests,  has  much  aided  the  development  of  syndicates. 

The  working  hours  of  day  labourers  in  the  vineyards  are  short,  being 
seldom  more  than  eight.  Their  wages  kept  constantly  rising  from  1820 
until  the  appearance  of  the  phylloxera,  and  then  from  1875  they  began  to 
go  down,  until  in  five  or  ten  years  they  reached  a  proportion  of  about  50 
per  cent.,  and  they  would  have  been  lower  still  but  for  the  exodus  of  manj'- 
of  the  workers.  With  the  replanting  of  the  vineyards  better  times  came, 
but  no  years  have  ever  been  comparable  to  those  between  1850  and  1875 
for  prosperity.  In  1900  and  the  years  following  there  was  another  fall  in 
wages  owing  to  the  failure  in  demand.  In  April,  1903,  hard  frosts  destroyed 
the  vintage  of  the  year,  and  employers  dismissed  many  of  their  workmen, 
while  they  abruptly  cut  down  the  wages  for  the  others  by  30  or  40  per  cent. 
In  Herault  ]\I.  Souchon  believes  that  he  is  near  the  truth  in  stating  that 
in  1913  the  ordinary  daily  wages  in  winter  were  2  fr.  50,  and  in  summer 
from  2  fr.  50  to  3  fr.  50.  These  figures  seem  very  low  when  we  remember 
that  there  are  frequent  intervals  in  vineyard  work.     Besides,  the  southern 
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labourers  generally  live  in  the  cities  or  large  \'illages,  thus  losing  the  advan- 
tages of  a  completely  country  life,  one  of  which  is  the  profit  made  on  pig 
or  poultry  rearing.  Their  rent  too  is  high,  being  calculated  by  M.  Auge-Laribe 
at  an  average  of  80  to  120  frs.  Lasth',  the  continual  cultivation  of  one 
kind  of  crop  is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  south  through  the  risk 
of  over-production,  and  it  is  also  one  cause  of  the  higher  cost  of 
living.  Bread,  for  instance,  is  a  much  heavier  item,  of  expense  to  the 
vinedresser  in  the  south  than  in  any  other  part  of  France. 

On  the  15th  August,  1903,  a  first  congress  of  vinedressers  a'nd  labourers 
held  at  Beziers  comprised  31  syndicates.  In  the  following  November  the 
first  strike  of  any  importance  was  declared,  and  resulted  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  workmen.  In  Januar\%  1904,  agitation  increased,  spreading 
from  Herault  to  Aube  and  P>T:enees-Orientales,  and  in  April  and  May  of  the 
same  year  to  Bouches-du-Rhone.  According  to  the  statistics  of  the 
Labour  Ofl&ce,  more  than  150  strikes  of  vinedressers  took  place  between 
November,  1903,  and  May,  1904,  affecting  about  50,000  strikers.  From  a 
strictly  economic  point  of  view  the  workmen  obtained  considerable  advant- 
ages, of  which  the  chief  was  an  increase  in  wages.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
known  the  exact  importance  of  the  results  of  the  congress,  because  the 
movement  has  entirely  failed  as  to  unanimity  in  its  requirements.  ^M.  Auge- 
Laribe  shows  that  usually  the  increase  of  wages  varied,  carrying  them 
towards  what  they  were  before  the  frosts,  from  25  to  50  or  even 
70  centimes  per  day  for  the  same  number  of  hours  or  even  for  fewer  hours. 
At  ^MontpeUier  and  Aries  the  strikers  seem  to  have  been  most  successful,  for 
in  both  these  cities  the  proprietors  engaged  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  0.50  per 
hour,  and  this  afterwards  came  to  be  the  pa^Tnent  claimed  b}*  the  s\Tidi- 
cates.  In  Pyrenees-Orient  ales  wages  rose  to  3  francs  per  day  of  six  hours  and 
3.50  frs.  for  a  day  of  7  hours  which  gives  results  equivalent  to  the  tarifi' 
proposed  by  the  syndicates  with  a  few  differences  as  to  hours. 

In  Aube  where  wages  were  alwaj's  lower,  the  new  prices  were  generally 
2.50  francs  per  day  or  35  to  40  centimes  per  hour. 

The  question  of  wages  was  not  the  onh-  one  under  consideration,  — that 
of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  long  intervals  in  the  work  of  the  vinej'ards 
caUing  for  special  attention,  and  the  syndicates  proposed  various  plans  as 
a  remedy.  They  also  proposed  restrictions  upon  the  employment  of  out- 
siders, of  women  and  of  children,  and  prohibition  of  extra  hours  and  of  work 
by  the  job,  —  all  with  a  view  to  retaining  the  work  for  themselves.  But 
on  these  points  success  did  not  follow  as  in  the  case  of  day  labour,  and  the 
httle  obtained  was  verA,'  incomplete.  At  first  many  agreed  to  the  prohibition 
of  women's  work,  except  for  the  replenishing  of  the  sulphur  cans,  and  some 
of  the  proprietors  agreed  to  employ  workmen  of  the  commune.  It  was 
invariably  specified  that  extra  hours  should  be  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
daily  work,  a  notable  improvement,  as  proprietors  had  hitherto  expected 
extra  work  on  pressing  occasions  to  be  done  either  gratis  or  for  a  very  small 
remuneration. 

Unhappily  these  good  results  were  very  precarious.  At  first  the  proprie- 
tors had  been  taken  b}-  surprise  and  they  soon  sought  means  of  retalia- 
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tion.  The  judicial  forms  stating  the  agreements  were  generally  very- 
inexact,  and  a  strike  was  seldom  ended  by  a  true  collective  contract. 
Generally  the  workmen  were  satisfied  with  a  written  minute,  trusting  for 
modifications  to  local  usages,  with  nothing  to  show  that  the  parties  were 
bound  by  any  legal  obligation.  This  proved  to  be  the  germ  of  new  conflicts 
which  were  not  slow  to  break  out. 

A  second  congress  of  southern  workmen  was  held  at  Narbonne  on  the 
13th,  15th  and  i6th  August,  1904.  At  this  congress  107  syndicates  were 
represented:*  52  from  Aude,  41  from  Herault,  11  from  Pyrenees-Orientales, 
and  3  from  Bouches-du-Rhone.  The  members  seemed  very  much  struck, 
by  the  diversity  of  claims  and  the  results  obtained  since  the  last 
strikes.  Without  taking  into  account  that  the  customs  and  economic  con- 
ditions are  not  identical  in  all  the  vine-growing  districts  of  the  south  the 
congress  laid  down  a  uniform  system  of  regulations  for  all.  But  while 
this  programme  was  far  beyond  the  results  already  obtained  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  it  was  in  great  part  a  failure.  Since  the  winter  the 
demand  for  wine  had  been  small  and  the  proprietors  felt  the  impossibiUty  of 
employing  many  workmen  under  the  conditions  imposed  upon  them.  And 
partly  from  necessity,  partly  in  retaliation,  they  dismissed  many  of  the 
workmen  they  had  engaged,  and  left  hundreds  of  day  labourers  without 
work.     When  they  consented  to  re-engage  them,  it  was  at  a  lower  rate. 

The  question  for  the  syndicalists  was  then  to  insure  respect  for  the 
agreements  already  made,  and  to  obtain  new  concessions,  unattainable 
without  further  struggles.  So  the  question  was  put  to  the  congress  at 
Xarbonne,  whether  the  time  had  not  come  for  a  general  strike  of  vine- 
dressers. The  idea  was  approved,  but  referred  to  the  Federal  Council 
which  proclaimed  the  strike  on  December  ist,  1904. 

It  proved  a  failure,  and  was  fatal  to  the  prestige  of  syndicaHsm  in 
the  country  districts  of  the  south.  A  rapid  diminution  in  the  number  of 
syndicates  and  s^mdicalists  was  soon  observed.  In  1904  the  Vine- 
dressers' Federation  comprised  145  members  and  14,084  subscribers;  the 
year  1905  closed  with  157  syndicates  and  5,551  members  ;  the  year  1906 
with  143  syndicates  and  3,366  members,  at  the  end  of  October,  1907, 
there  were  only  109  syndicates  and  1,721  members. 

At  the  same  time,  the  surviving  organisations  seemed  to  lose  interest 
in  the  movement.  We  have  seen  that  at  the  congress  of  Beziers  in  1903,  31 
syndicates  w^ere  represented,  and  at  Xarbonne  107  in  the  following  year. 
At  the  congress  of  Perpignan  in  1905  only  77  organisations  were  represented 
and  this  number  fell  in  the  following  year  to  56  at  the  congress  of  Aries. 
In  1907  at  another  congress  of  Beziers,  the  syndicates  were  still  less  active. 
Solittle  zeal  did  they  showtha  t  the  time  of  meeting  was  put  off  and  when  con- 
vened for  the  2nd  and  3rd  November  only  43  syndicates  were  represented. 

According  to  M.  Souchon,  there  are  many  reasons  for  the  diminution  of 
the  syndicahst  movement  in  the  south  since  1904.  Some  of  these  must  be 
sought  in  the  heart  of  the  trade  unions.  Many  of  those  who  joined  them  at 
first  were  attracted  by  the  excitement  of  strikes,  and  if  these  were  brought 
to  a  satisfactoiv  conclusion,  it  seemed  to  the  men  that  syndicates  could  be 
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of  no  further  use.  Among  the  sj-ndicaUsts,  dissensions,  sometimes  on 
pohtical  questions,  sometimes  regarding  the  subscriptions  however  small  they 
might  be,  frequently  occurred,  precluding  any  effectual  action  in  common. 
To  these  causes  of  dechne  may  be  added  the  economic  conditions  of  x-ine- 
gTOwing  in  the  south  of  late  years.  When  demand  fell  off  labourers  were  less 
needed.  In  prosperous  seasons  great  care  was  taken  of  the  xnne-stocks,  and 
many  improvements  were  tried,  but  when  a  crisis  occurred  the  proprietors 
reduced  their  general  expenses  as  far  as  possible,  even  at  the  riskof  diminish- 
ing production.  At  such  times  the  labourers  begin  to  understand  that  there 
is  no  opposition  of  interests  between  their  employers  and  themselves,  and 
they  are  more  disposed  to  union,  especially  in  the  desire  to  combat  fraud. 
At  the  congress  of  Xarbonne,  one  of  the  earhest,  this  question  was  debated, 
and  since  that  time  the  workmen  have  more  than  once  claimed  the  honour 
of  having  been  among  the  first  to  oppose  fraudulent  deahng.  In  1905  the 
syndicate  of  the  smaU  wine-growers  of  Beziers  took  the  initiative  in  conven- 
ing another  congress,  to  comprise  not  only  wage-earners,  but  also  vine-grow- 
ers of  all  classes.  About  40  workmen's  associations  were  represented,  and 
their  delegates  met  together  with  those  of  syndicates  of  employers  or  mixed 
syndicates  and  of  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  civic  organisations.  The 
congress  appointed  a  District  Committee  for  the  Protection  of  Vinegrowers. 
Other  similar  committees,  w  ere  nominated  and  the  result  was  the  Vine- 
growers'  General  Co-operative  Society  with  branches  in  nearly  everv'  commune. 

This  is  an  immense  mixed  s\Tidicate,  the  object  of  which  is  "to  study  the 
interest  of  its  members,  whether  economic  or  social,  connected  w  ith  vine- 
growing  or  agriculture.  "  To  attain  this,  appeal  is  made  to  aU  willing 
persons.  It  calls  upon  "  each  of  its  sections  to  establish  and  maintain 
among  its  members  relations  of  friendship,  dignity  and  mutual  justice." 
It  states  that  its  aim  is  "  to  exercice  a  happy  influence  over  the  relations 
between  capital  and  labour,  in  the  hope  that  the  labourers  wiU  take  into 
account  the  soHdarity  of  the  proprietors  with  regard  to  them.  " 

This  confederation  has  had  considerable  success,  and  M.  Souchon 
regards  it  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  decay  of  the  original  syndicalist 
movement. 

But  other  causes  have  contributed  to  the  same  result.  Southern  workmen 
are  less  tempted  by  strikes,  because  much  can  be  obtained  without  them. 
Since  the  increase  in  the  price  of  wine  many  proprietors  willingly  pay  their 
workmen  50  centimes  per  hour,  a  sum  formerly  regarded  as  a  maximum,  and 
there  are  often  special  indemnities,  either  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of 
Hving  or  for  performing  specially  hard  work.  Another  cause  is  that  the  small 
proprietors  are  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers.  Before  the  phj'lloxera  crisis 
they  were  very  numerous,  but  owing  to  that  calamity  they  almost  entirely 
disappeared. 

In  spite  of  the  more  systematic  character  of  the  new  mode  of  ctdtiva- 
tion  a  labour  conquest  of  the  land  was  begun,  but  interrupted  by  the  frost 
of  1903  and  stiU  more  afterwards  by  a  failure  of  demand.  At  the  present 
time  subdi\'ision  is  reappearing.  The  employers  are  more  energetic,  and 
though  they  have  no  organisations  comparable  to  those  of  the  forest  prop- 
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rietors  described  by  M.  Souchon,  yet  more  than  once  strikers  have  been  met 
by  a  well  concerted  opposition.  In  1912,  at  Ouveillan,  in  Aude,  there  was 
an  attempted  strike.  The  employers  collected  all  the  men  who  were  will- 
ing to  work,  and  formed  them  into  strong  gangs,  thus  frustrating  all  efforts 
at  intimidation.  Then  they  hired  all  the  habitations  in  the  village  as  the 
leases  expired ,  and  succeeded  in  forcing  the  ringleaders  to  go  away  by  refusing 
to  take  them  as  tenants.  At  Thegan-les-Beziers,  in  Herault,  there  were 
strike-breakers  who  went  in  succession  to  aU  the  lands  abandoned  by  the 
workmen.  At  Vauvert  in  Gard  there  is  a  company  for  mutual  insurance 
against  sabotage,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  means  of  considerably 
diminishing  the  number  of  acts  of  violence.  At  MarsiUargues  in  the  arrondis- 
sement  of  Montpellier  harmony  was  restored  through  the  constitution  of  a 
co-operative  society  for  the  warehousing  and  sale  of  wines.  All  the  work- 
men proprietors  have  an  interest  in  joining  it  to  secure  a  better  sale  of  their 
produce,  and  they  are  thus  withdrawn  from  the  workmen's  syndicate  which 
moreover  does  not  admit  any  members  of  the  co-operative  society.  Doubt- 
less, these  are  only  isolated  facts,  but  M.  Souchon  does  not  hesitate  to 
regard  them  as  symptomatic  of  a  new  era. 

Except  in  the  south  there  are  few  syndicates  of  vinedressers.  But 
in  Marne  some  local  syndicates  arose  in  1911,  more  especially  at  Hantoil- 
liers  and  Cumieres  ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  a  General 
Syndicate  of  the  Working  Men  of  Marne  united  in  itself  all  the  existing 
organisations,  and  was  about  to  increase  their  number. 

At  a  congress  held  at  the  end  of  1912  at  Cumieres  40  workmen's  associa- 
tions were  represented,  of  which  the  total  number  of  members  was  calculated 
at  1,400.  Strikes  soon  arose,  but  they  were  neither  numerous  nor 
serious.  In  more  than  one  place,  without  any  cessation  of  work,  collective 
contracts  were  made,  especially  at  Rilly  and  at  Ay.  In  these  agreements 
the  workmen  did  not  obtain  all  that  they  claimed:  for  instance  they  demanded 
equal  wages  for  men  and  women,  the  abolition  of  piece-work,  and  a  uniform 
rate  of  wages  for  the  whole  district. 

Nowhere  have  they  obtained  their  full  programme,  but  daily  wages  have 
been  increased.  For  summer  work,  except  for  the  vintage  and  certain 
particularly  delicate  tasks,  the  usual  rate,  up  to  the  last  few  years,  was  from 
3  francs  to  3  francs  25  for  men  and  2  francs  to  2  francs  50  for  women.  This 
rate  has  been  more  than  once  exceeded  in  new  collective  agreements. 

But  M.  Souchon  does  not  believe  in  a  brilliant  future  for  workmen's 
syndicates  in  Marne,  because  the  number  of  small  proprietors  is  too  large 
in  a  department  where  15,000  hectares  are  divided  among  15,000  possess- 
ors. And  if  we  remember  that  at  least  3,000  hectares  belong  to  large  com- 
mercial houses  which  for  several  years  have  been  making  important 
acquisitions,  the  figiires  given  must  mean  minute  subdivision. 

The  very  small  proprietors  in  Champagne  at  certain  times  have  many 
grievances.  The  cost  of  cultivation  is  very  high,  rising  when  the  crop  is 
good  to  a  minimum  of  from  3,500  fr.  to  4,000  fr.  per  hectare,  and  often 
higher.  But  low  prices  and  poor  crops  do  not  ensure  the  cultivator  against 
a  recurrence  of  this  high  rate.     Now  the  lune  is  capricious  and  prices  are 
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regulated  by  the  higher  branches  of  commerce.  This  condition  of  things  lea 
in  1902,  to  the  creation  of  a  Federation  des  syndicats  de  la  Champagne 
with  an  official  organ  entitled  La  CJiampagne  Viticok.  The  aim  of  this 
federation  was  at  first  to  check  fraud,  and  to  create  district  banks  to  help  \-ine- 
growers  who  might  be  obhged  to  sell  at  a  disadvantage.  But  it  also  seeks 
to  promote  "  1' entente  cordiale  through  trade  by  sending  a  commission  at 
least  a  week  before  the  \'intage  to  treat  with  buyers  as  to  the  price  of  the 
crops.  This  commission  is  to  be  composed  of  one  delegate  for  every  large 
crop. ' '  In  this  there  is  the  germ  of  a  combine  of  a  sort  treating  with  the 
large  houses  on  terms  of  equaHty,  and  ending  their  economic  predominance 
in  bujdng,  but  hitherto  the  attempts  at  negotiation  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  collective  agreement  have  met  with  but  little  success. 

To  the  workmen,  as  to  the  large  firms,  La  Champagne  Viticole  wiUing- 
ly  extends  the  ohve  branch.  Its  editors  continualh'  affirm  that  the  wages 
are  insufficient,  but  at  the  same  time  they  tr\'  to  point  out  the  difficulties 
under  which  small  proprietors  labour.  They  preach  patience  to  the  one  and 
generosity  to  the  other.  But  are  their  appeals  heeded?  In  any  case  it  is 
certain  that  the  working  class  movement  among  the  vineyards  of  Cham- 
pagne may  thus  far  be  considered  of  secondary*  importance. 


§  3.  The  distrebutiox  of  the  s^-xdicalist  movement. 

Besides  treating  of  woodcutters  and  \'inedressers,  M.  Souchon  has 
turned  his  attention  to  the  metayers  of  the  Bourbonnais,  who  at  the  close  of 
1905  founded  a  Federation  des  travailleurs  de  la  terre  et  parties  similaires 
de  la  Region  hourbonaise,  now  dissolved,  and  to  the  agricultural  labourers 
of  the  Paris  district  who  constituted,  in  June,  1907,  a  Federation  des 
ouvriers  agricoles  de  la  Region  du  Xord  which  was  dissolved  in  1910.  Only 
one,  the  Federation  des  ouvriers  de  I' horticulture  still  retains  its  importance, 
especially  in  Paris  and  its  suburbs. 

Finally,  in  the  greater  part  of  France  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war  there  had  been  neither  syndicates  nor  strikes  of  agricultural 
labourers.  In  the  west  this  was  true  of  Brittanj',  Xormandy,  Anjou, 
Touraine,  Vendee,  Poitou,  Charentes  and  Bordelais  as  far  as  the  boundaries 
of  the  resin  country.  In  the  south  only  those  departments  devoted  solely 
to  vine-growing  were  afiected,  and  of  the  whole  plain  of  Toulouse,  of  \'ar, 
Alpes-Maritimes,  Vaucluse,  Drome  and  Bouches-du-Rhone,  excluding  the 
Camargue  because  of  it  vineyards,  nothing  is  to  be  said.  In  the  east. 
Savoy,  Dauphiny,  Bresse,  the  Maconnais,  Jura,  Lorraine  and  Champagre 
have  also  been  untouched.  In  the  north  the  sjmdicaHst  movement  did 
not  pass  beyond  the  Paris  districts.  Lastly  in  the  centre.  Berry,  Limousin 
and  Auvergne  did  not  foUow  the  example  either  of  the  Xivernais  or  the 
Bourbonnais,  though  both  were  near  neighbours. 

Passing  from  this  geographical  di\'ision  to  a  consideration  of  the  question 
according  to  occupation,  M.  Souchon   perceives  similar   restrictions,    and 
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it  is  remarkable  that  in  country  districts,  strikes  and  syndicates  have  always 
been  the  work  of  speciaUsts,  rather  than  of  agricultural  labourers  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  word. 

Rural  syndicalists  are  for  the  most  part  vinedressers,  woodcutters 
and  gardeners.  In  their  ranks  may  also  be  found  metayers  of  the  Bourbort- 
nais,  day  labourers  of  Ile-de-France,  and  even  some  farm  servants  of  the 
Centre,  but  these  form  only  a  small  minority  in  the  whole  of  rural 
syndicalism. 

Even  where  syndicalism  has  been  most  widely  extended,  it  has  never 
reached  the  whole  field.  Among  gardeners  the  agitation  was  especially  in 
Paris.  Among  woodcutters,  Nievre  and  Cher  alone  were  touched;  in  the 
Morvan  and  the  Vosges  there  were  no  syndicalist  woodcutters.  With  regard 
to  vinedressers  the  syndicalist  movement  was  locaUsed  in  Champagne, 
Beaujolais,  Herault,  Gard,  Aude,  Pyrenees-Orientales :  it  never  penetrated 
into  Bordelais  or  Burgundy. 

In  all  there  may  be  642  workmen's  syndicates  in  agriculture,  forestry, 
fishing  and  cattle-rearing,  comprising  60,724  members,  that  is  only  2.22  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  wage-earners.  But  this  figure  is  certainly  too 
high,  for  in  a  syndicate  there  are  always  many  doubtful  members  paying 
their  subscriptions  very  irregularly,  whom  there  is  a  temptation  to  include 
in  the  association  to  give  it  more  importance,  but  who  in  reality  take  no 
part  in  its  life.  Xow  this  occurs  more  in  unions  of  agricultural  labourers 
than  among  artisans,  because  in  the  country  the  syndicalists  are  more  scat- 
tered, and  therefore  better  able  to  evade  the  syndicalist  discipline.  Besides, 
as  a  rule,  their  wages  in  money  are  not  high  and  their  habits  are  more  econ- 
omical than  those  of  dwellers  in  cities.  Rural  syndicates,  it  is  true,  con- 
tent themselves  with  small  subscriptions,  often  only  10  centimes  per  month, 
yet  in  many  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  collect  even  this,  and  consequently 
the  number  of  nominal  members  is  very  large.  M.  Souchon  believes  that 
taking  into  account  the  continued  extension  of  syndicates  of  factory  work- 
ers we  may  conclude  that  there  are  between  the  two  forms  of  labour  great 
differences  which  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  syndical- 
ism among  rural  workers. 


ITALY. 


MLSCELLAXEOUS   XEWS. 


I.  —  The  organisation  of  the  agricultural  consortiui-i  of  genoa 
POR  the  sale  of  milk.  —  One  of  the  most  serious  and  widely  debated 
questions  of  the  day  is  that  of  the  milk  supply  for  great  urban  centres,  (i) 

In  the  general  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  the  high  price  of  milk  is  felt  in 
a  special  manner  (2)  as  it  is  an  indispensable  article  of  diet  more  especialh* 
tor  babies,  and  the  sick  and  aged.  The  high  price  now  charged  for  milk 
is  not  onlj' due  to  the  scantiness  of  thesupph  as  compared  with  the  increased 
demand,  but  also  to  the  defective  organisation  of  its  collection  and  sale. 
It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  stud}*  the  effort  made  by  an  agricultural  co- 
operative society,  the  Consorzio  agrario  of  Genoa,  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous and  active  in  Italy,  to  solve  the  problem.  (3) 

The  Co-operative  Agricultural  Consortium  of  Genoa,  established  in  1900 
with  14  members  and  a  capital  of  490  lire,  had  the  purpose  common  to  all 
such  associations  of  promoting  the  improvement  and  prosperity  of  agri- 
culture and  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  general. 

At  the  start,  owing  to  the  inertia  and  lack  of  confidence  of  many  and 
to  lack  of  capital  and  of  a.ssistance,  the  difiiculties  encountered  were  many 
and  serious  and  the  action  of  the  Consortium  was  n  cessarily  restricted. 
But  little  by  little  the  difl&culties  were  overcome  and  the  association  gain- 
ed the  confidence  of  the   fa^-mers.     The   membership   rapidh-  increased, 

(i)  Most  meritorious  work  has  been  done  in  this  matter  by  the  Uniane  Naxionale  delle 
LatUrie  Sociali  (the  National  Union  of  Co-operative  Dairies)  which  has  placed  itself  at  the  ser- 
vice of  several  public  administrations  for  the  supply  of  miHr  in  important  urban  centres. 
A  start  was  made  in  Rome,  to  which  the  great  co-operative  dairy  of  Soresuia  (Cremona) 
daily  suppUes  10,000  litres.  The  Union  is  now  negotiating  with  the  mtmicipalities  of  Cre- 
mona, Milan,  Pisa,  Reggio  Emilia,  Taranto,  etc.,  with  a  \-iew  to  supplying  them  with  the 
milk  needed  for  local  consimiption. 

(2)  See  on  this  subject  an  article  by  Maggiorino  Ferraris  in  the  Nuova  Antolozia  of  Oct- 
ober 16th.,  1915  :  "  The  price  of  milk  and  the  control  of  the  high  cost  of  living  in  Rome  " 
{II  prezzo  del  latte  e  la  lotta  contro  il  caro  vivsri  a  Roma). 

{3)  The  data  on  this  subject  are  gathered  from  an  article  by  Gabriele  Galliani,  president 
jf  the  Consorzio  agrario  of  Genoa,  pubUshed  in  the  Nuova  Antologia  of  October  16th,  1915  : 
■"  The  Milk  Problem  and  the  Consorzio  agrario  of  Genoa  "  {La  questione  dd  latte  ed  il  Con- 
sorzio agrario  di  Geneva). 
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attaining  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  number  of  500  (it  now  stands  at 
900),  business  grew,  and  before  long  the  management  w-as  in  a  position  to 
experiment  the  more  important  portion  of  its  programme,  namely,  the  sale 
of  members'  produce,  beginning  with  milk.  The  Consortium  started  on 
this  business  at  a  time  when  the  need  of  organising  the  milk  trade  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  hygiene  and  domestic  economy  was 
most  urgently  felt. 

An  accurate  enquiry  had  shown  that  Genoa  consumed  daily  upwards 
of  40  thousand  litres  of  milk  (now  increased  to  nearly  70,000)  and  that 
out  of  each  hundred  litres  brought  into  the  town  nearly  87  were  of  skimmed 
or  separated  milk.  This  milk  sold  at  an  average  price  of  35  centesimi 
per  litre. 

As  a  result  of  this  enquirj- the  Agricultural  Consortium  resolved  to  start 
the  sale  of  fresh,  unskimmed  milk,  and  after  making  the  requisite  studies 
and  negotiations  it  began  to  do  so  in  1905,  beginning  with  a  contract  for 
supplying  those  institutions  which  are  most  in  need  of  genuine,  sound 
milk  the  civil  hospitals.  As  the  result  of  patient  organisation  and  pro- 
paganda, in  which  it  was  powerfull}"  assisted  by  the  Itinerant  Lectureship 
of  Agriculture,  the  Consortium  succeeded  in  inducing  its  members  to  devote 
themselves  to  dairj^  farming  and  to  supply  all  their  milk  to  the  Consortium 
at  the  price  and  on  the  conditions  it  prescribed. 

Where  small  farms  prevailed  the  formation  of  co-operative  societies 
for  production  was  promoted  and  they  were  provided  with  adequate  means 
for  collecting  and  forwarding  the  milk  on  the  most  approved  sanitary 
methods ;  in  this  way  the  Co-operative  Society  of  San  Salvatore  was  formed 
with  a  membership  of  thirty  small  farmers  and  in  1906  it  began  to  supply 
the  Consortium  with  upwards  of  550  litres  of  milk  a  day.  The  supply  con- 
stantly increased,  so  much  so  that  some  members  of  the  Consortium,  owners 
of  model  dairies  stocked  with  cows  of  first  rate  breeds,  decided  to  form 
the  Dairymen's  Union  of  Tortona  {Vnione-produttori  di  latie  di  Toriona) 
which  offered  all  the  requisite  guarantees  and  obtained  a  contract  with 
the  Consortium  which  has  since  been  renewed  every  three  years.  This 
contract  contains  explicit  clauses  which  insure  the  supply  of  genuine,  sound, 
fresh  milk  to  the  Consortium.  The  Union  undertook  to  filter  the  milk 
when  fresh  from  the  cow,  and  to  chill  it  before  forwarding  it  in  special  cans 
supplied  by  the  Consortium.  These  cans  are  adapted  to  long  journeys 
and  insure  the  milk  against  deterioration.  The  Consortium  also  reserved 
itself  the  right  to  have  the  dairies  inspected  by  a  veterinarian  of  its  choice, 
to  take  samples  of  the  milk,  etc. 

The  supply  was  so  perfect  that  the  hospitals  renewed  their  contracts, 
and  gradual!}'  other  charitable  institutions  followed  their  example.  Thus 
the  sales,  which  during  the  first  year  did  not  exceed  1000  litres  per  day, 
progressively  increased  from  year  to  year  until  they  attained  their  present 
figure  of  five  thousand  litres  a  day.  The  Consortium  was  thus  able  to  effect 
a  considerable  saving  on  the  cost  of  carriage. 

Having  solved  the  difficulties  connected  with  collecting  and  forward- 
ing the  milk,  those  involved  in  its  storage  and  control  were  next  dealt  with. 
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For  this  purpose  the  Consortium,  in  view  of  the  increased  sale  and  the  need 
of  facilitating  and  accelerating  the  work  of  distribution,  decided  to  install 
a  refrigerating  plant  on  its  own  premises,  and  machinery-  was  acquired  for 
this  purpose  which  could  chill  and  keep  at  a  temperature  of  not  more  than 
one  degree  centigrade  as  much  as  500  litres  of  milk  a  day.  But  this  was 
soon  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  ever  increasing  demand  for  the  milk. 
which  grew  beyond  all  expectations,  and  in  1909  a  new  and  larger  plant 
was  installed. 

At  the  same  time  the  Consortium,  so  as  to  check  the  quality  of  the 
milk  supplied  and  thus  offer  a  satisfactory,-  guarantee  to  its  customers, 
opened  a  chemical  laboratory  supplied  with  all  the  apparatus  required  for 
the  most  careful  analj'ses,  the  management  of  which  was  entrusted  to  an 
expert  chemist. 

As  soon  as  the  milk  reaches  the  refrigerating  room  samples  are  taken 
from  all  the  different  lots  ;  these  are  analysed  and  the  results  of  the  ana- 
lysis entered  in  a  special  book  and  at  the  same  time  communicated  to  the 
manager  of  the  association. 

Samples  are  also  taken  from  time  to  time  at  the  different  depots  so 
as  to  make  sure  that  the  emplo^-ees  do  not  adulterate  the  milk  consigned 
to  them  for  sale. 

In  spite  of  the  considerable  expenditure  on  labour  required  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  milk,  and  for  filtering  and  chilling  it,  and  of  the  cost  of  car 
riage  and  handling  on  delivery,  and  in  spite  of  the  unavoidable  percentage  of 
loss  consequent  on  these  operations,  the  Consortium  has  been  able  to  sell 
milk  to  the  hospitals  at  27  lire  and  later  on  at  29  lire  50  centesimi  the 
quintal,  a  price  considerably  lower  than  that  paid  by  hospitals  in  other 
cities.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  milk  pays  a  municipal  tax  of  4  lire  a  quintal. 
The  Consortium  fixed  the  retail  price  at  35  centesimi  per  litre,  a  price  which 
the  public  was  accustomed  to  pay  for  skimmed  milk.  The  Consortium 
has  opened  18  depots  in  the  most  populous  districts  of  the  city,  which  fully 
satisfy  in  all  respects  the  requirements  of  the  population   (i). 


2.  —  The  ligurmn  consortium  of  co-operatr^e  societies  for  pro- 
duction AND  LABOUR.  —  The  co-operative  labour  societies  are  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  forms  of  Italian  co-operation.  Organised  amongst 
workmen,  more  especially  day-labourers  and  workers  in  the  building 
trades,  they  were  founded  for  the  special  purpose  of  emancipating  their  mem- 
bers from  subjection  to  ordinary-  contractors,  and  for  securing  contracts 


(i)  The  Agricultural  Consortiiim  of  Genoa  does  not  only  sell  ordinary  milk,  it  has  also  placed 
on  sale  for  children  and  invalids  humanised  milk,  most  carefiilly  prepared,  and  yoghurt.  It 
also  sells  genuine  oUve  oil,  pure  cream  butter,  and  eggs,  securing  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
a  large  custom  and  playing  an  important  part  in  the  provisioning  of  the  city. 
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for  public  works  direct  from  the  government  or  from  provincial  and  munici- 
pal administrations.  Most  of  these  associations  undertake  to  build  and  keep 
m  repair  roads,  bridges  and  canals,  to  carry  out  drainage  and  irrigation 
works,  land  reclamation,  levelling  and  preparing  lands,  etc.  In  the  Bul- 
letin for  November  1914  we  published  an  article  showing  the  importaruce 
of  such  associations  and  the  measures  taken  in  Italy  to  promote  their 
growi:h,  and  we  pointed  out  the  important  part  they  were  taking  in 
carrying  out  government  contracts  (i). 

It  was  then  shown  that  the  Law  of  June  25th.,  1909,  N0422,  authorises 
such  associations  to  unite  in  consortiums  in  order  to  apply  for  contracts 
of  more  importance,  each  of  which  may  amount  to  as  much  as  two  mil- 
lion lire.  One  of  the  most  prosperous  of  such  consortiums  is  the  lyigurian 
Consortium  of  Co-operative  Associations  for  Production  and  Labour,  on 
which  we  give  the  following  data,  drawn  from  the  "  Cooperazione  Italiana  " 
of  October  15th,,  1915  (No.  1161). 

This  periodical  states  that  if  the  co-operative  movement  in  Liguria 
has  attained  such  proportions  as  to  rival  the  most  important  industrial 
and  commercial  undertakings,  the  credit  is  mainly  due  to  the  Chamber  of 
Labour  {Camera  del  Lavoro)  of  Genoa.  It  was  this  institution  which  in 
1907  gathered  into  one  body  the  several  co-operative  labour  associations, 
organising  them  into  a  federation  which  subsequently  gave  rise  to  the 
Consortium.  To  its  initiative  is  also  due  the  foundation  of  a  distibutive 
consortium,  which  has  already  opened  several  stores  in  the  city  and 
which  is  of  great  service  in  protecting  the  interests  of  consumers. 

The  Ligurian  Consortium  of  Co-operative  Associations  for  Production 
and  Labour  was  incorporated  by  a  decree  of  February  nth.,  1912  (2) .  Seven 
associations  joined  to  form  it,  and  it  now  numbers  as  man>  as  17  of  the 
most  important  co-operative  organisations  of  the  city  and  province,  carry- 
ing on  the  most  various  industries,  from  those  of  the  building  trades  to 
those  of  ship-building  and  ship-breaking,  from  loading  and  unloading  coal 
and  merchandise  to  the  manufacture  of  compressed  air  tanks  and  boilers, 
from  wood  and  marble  work  to  the  printing  trades,  etc. 

To-day  the  Consortium  and  its  affiliated  co-operative  associations  re- 
present a  labour  force  of  over  eight  million  lire,  a  subscribed  and  paid  up 

(i)  Over  600  co-operative  associations  for  production  and  {labour  are  now  entered  on  the 
re.^sters  of  the  prefectures.  During  the  three  year  period,  from  1910  to  1912,  176  of  these  secur- 
ed from  the  administration  of  pubUc  works  543  contracts  for  a  total  value  of  30,291,401  lire. 
These  co-operative  associations  secured  during  this  period  from  2. 11  %  of  all  contracts  assigned 
in  the  Marches  up  to  5S.  u  %  of  those  assigned  in  Emilia.  See  on  this  subject  the  interesting 
Statistical  Report  on  Contracts  for  Public  Works  [Relazione  statistica  sui  contratii  d'appalto) 
Vol.  I,  i()io-i9i2,  published  by  the  Ministry  of  PubUc  Works  in  1914. 

{2)  The  Consortiums  of  co-operative  associations  for  production  and  labour,  of  which  there 
are  now  more  than  twenty,  are  established  by  royal  decree  on  the  motion  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce,  acting  in  concert  with  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  ; 
they  enjoy  full  autonomy  but  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  said  ministries  ;  they  are 
corporations  and  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  commercial  code  as  regards  their  com- 
mercial dealings  and  all  the  effects  consequent  thereon. 
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capital  of  over  half  a  million  lire,  a  reserve  fund  of  abotit  300,000  lire, 
and  a  benefit  fund  of  over  90,000  lire. 

The  work  of  the  Consortium  is  mostly  concerned  with  the  building 
trades,  works  of  excavation,  ship-breaking,  and  so  forth.  The  Federation 
which  preceded  the  present  Consortium  had  already  contracted  for  and 
carried  out  important  works  of  this  kind  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
administrations  which  gave  the  contracts  (i). 

Thanks  to  the  facilities  granted  by  law  the  Consortium  has  been  able 
to  develop  rapidly,  as  '"s  shown  by  the  following  table  gi\'ing  data  for  the 
first  three  years'  work: 

Growth  of  the  Ligurian  Consortium  of  Co-operative  Associations. 


Capital 

Re^rve  Fund 

Value  of  work 
contracted  for 

Xet  profits 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

Lire 

20,980.00 

— 

2,063,379 

133,667.50 

68,799.29 

26,733.50 

2,300,965 

I52,34i.8-;i 

81,576.68 

66.173.74 

2,522,239 

138,645.61 

I9I2 

I9I3 
I9I4 


If  it  should  seem  that  the  capital  owned  by  the  Consortium  is  dispro- 
portionate to  the  value  of  the  work  contracted  for,  it  should  be  remember- 
ed that  the  figures  given  are  for  the  capital  contributed  bj-  the  afl&liated 
co-operative  societies  in  conformity  with  an  explicit  provision  of  the  law. 
But  as  the  statutes  of  the  Consortium  contain  an  article  which  pro\'ides 
for  "  the  unlimited  and  joint  liability  of  all  the  co-operative  associations  af- 
filiated to  the  consortium  "  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  capital  of  the 
Consortium  amounts  to  over  half  a  million  lire,  which  is  the  value  of  the 
capital  of  the  several  associations  forming  the  Consortium. 

The  Consortium  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  Ge- 
noa :  the  great  blocks  of  workmen's  dwellings,  the  lading  out  of  the  streets 
and  squares  in  important  sections,  the  enlargement  of  school  buildings, 
«tc.,  are  all  works  which  it  has  carried  out.  But  the  most  important  work 
on  which  the  Consortium  is  engaged  is  the  erection  of  the  new  hospital 
of  S.  Martino  d'Albaro,  which  entails  an  expenditure  of  over  5  million  lire. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Consortium  distributes  its  profits  is  worthy 
of  note.     In  so  doing  it  does  not  onlv  concern  itself  with  the  increase  of 


(I)  The  statistical  report  on  contracts  tor  puouc  works,  already  referred  to, points  out  that 
^tiring  the  three  years  from  1910  to  1912  four  co-operative  consortiums  secured  14  contracts 
from  the  administration  of  public  works  for  a  value  of  5,337,616  lire.  Ten  of  these  contracts 
■were  given  to  the  Federation  of  the  co-operative  associations  of  the  pro%'ince  of  Ravenna  for 
4.506,316  lire. 
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its  capital  and  reserve  fund  and  with  the  satisfaction  of  the  material  needs 
of  the  affiliated  co-operative  societies  proportionately  to  the  labour  force 
which  each  has  contributed  to  the  common  work,  but  it  also  takes  into 
account  the  spiritual  and  moral  requirements  of  the  working  classes,  grant- 
ing subsidies  to  the  People's  University,  to  the  G.  Mazzini  Library,  to*the 
Consortium  of  Friendly  Societies,  and  to  other  institutions  which  aim  at 
the  moral  improvement  of  the  workers. 

Many  of  the  affiliated  co-operative  associations  are  acquiring  import- 
ance both  on  account  of  their  increasing  wealth  and  of  the  monej-  value 
of  the  contracts  which  the}-  carry  out.  Thus  the  co-operative  association  for 
unloading  coal,  which  has  a  paid  up  capital  of  upwards  of  60,000  lire,  as 
well  as  a  considerable  reserve  and  benefit  fund,  carried  out  in  1914  work 
for  the  value  of  over  two  million  lire  at  a  net  profit  of  102,983  lire,  and  the 
metal  workers'  co-operative  association,  which  owns  a  capital  of  120  thou- 
sand lire,  carried  out  work  valued  at  over  one  million  lire,  etc. 


3.  —  The  new  bye-laws  of  the  economic  and  social  union  of 
ITALIAN  CATHOLICS.  —  As  our  readers  already  know,  the  Economic  and 
Social  Union  of  Italian  Catholics  with  head-quarters  at  Bergamo,  is  the 
great  centre  which  co-ordinates  and  directs  the  activities  of  the  economic 
and  social  institutions  of  Catholics  in  Italy.  Its  bye-laws  have  recently 
been  radicalK'  amended  so  as  to  fit  it  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  day 
and  the  ever  growing  development  of  Catholic  activities.  As  a  result  of 
this  reform  the  organisation  of  the  Union  is  fixed  as  follows  :  in  the  first 
place,  its  aim  is  to  "promote,  direct,  and  co-ordinate  all  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic activities  of  Italian  Catholics  in  conformity  with  Catholic  doctrines 
with  the  instructions  of  the  Holy  See,  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  its 
programme,  and  with  the  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Management  of  the 
Azione  caUolicaltaliana.  The  Union  consists  of  all  the  social  and  economic 
institutions,  which  are  already  organised  into  their  special  national  fede- 
rations, and  aims  at  attaining  its  objects  mainly  by  verbal  propaganda,  by 
publications,  visits,  and  the  inspection  of  the  affiliated  institutions,  courses 
for  technical  training,  meetings  and  congresses. 

Its  organs  are  the  "General  Council"  and  the  "Presidential  Board." 
The  General  Council  consists  of  {a)  the  President  and  one  representative 
for  each  of  the  above  mentioned  national  federations  ;  {h)  the  general 
secretaries  of  those  national  federations  which  have  organised  a  special 
secretarial  office  in  regular  working  order  ;  (c)  additional  councillors  whom 
the  Council  may  appoint  in  number  which  maj-  not  exceed  one  half  of 
the  number  of  the  ex-o'fficio  councillors.  The  members  of  the  General  Coun- 
cil remain  in  office  for  three  years  and  ma}^  be  re-elected.  The  Council 
meets  as  a  rule  once  a  year,  and  after  hearing  a  report  on  the  moral  and  eco- 
nomic progress  of  the  work,  \2.ys  down  in  outline  the  programme  for  the 
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future,  appoints,  as  the  case  may  be,  all  or  part  of  the  elective  members  of 
the  Council,  and  proceeds  to  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  Presid- 
ential Board.  It  also  fixes  the  annual  dues  to  be  paid  by  the  several 
national  federations  to  the  funds  of  the  Union.  Each  member  of  the 
Council  has  the  right  to  submit  motions  for  discussion  at  this  meeting. 

The  Presidential  Board  consists  of  a  President,  a  Mce-President, 
a  treasurer,  and  two  councillors,  also  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Assistant  appoint- 
ed directly  by  the  Holy  See  with  a  deliberative  vote,  and  of  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  Union  with  an  advisory-  vote.  This  board  represents  the 
Union,  is  entrusted  with  carrpng  out  the  decisions  of  the  General  Council, 
watches  over  the  procedure  of  the  affiliated  Federations,  calls  the  general 
meetings,  draws  up  the  agenda  for  them,  and  compiles  the  statistical 
returns  of  the  social  and  economic  associations. 

(Abstracted  from  the  Azione  Sociale,    Bulletin  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Union  of  Italian  Catholics,  Bergamo,  August,  1915). 


4.   —    Ax    IMPORTANT    IXITLA.TIVE    OF    THE    ITALLVN     FEDERATION     OF 

CATHOLIC  RURAL  BANKS.  —  The  Italian  Federation  of  Catholic  Rural  Banks 
'has  recently  drawn  up  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  reorganisation  of 
the  local  federations  of  rural  banks  for  which  it  has  been  preparing  for  some 
time  past.  This  scheme  consists  mainh*  in  uniting  all  the  existing  rural 
and  peoples'  banks  in  legally  constituted  diocesan  federations  for  each  pro- 
vince or  region.  Several  such  federations  already  exist,  some  of  which 
are  prosperous.  We  note,  amongst  others,  the  Federation  of  Rural  and 
Peoples'  Banks  of  the  Pro\'ince  of  Bologna,  which  on  the  31st.  December, 
1914,  grouped  together  84  banks  with  7429  members;  the  Central  Credit 
Bank  of  Latium,  with  38  federated  banks  ;  the  provincial  or  diocesan  fede- 
rations of  Cosenza,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Pistoia,  Treviso,  Mantua,  etc.  Most 
of  these,  however,  are  not  legally  recognised,  and  so  cannot  exercise  econo- 
mic functions  but  are  limited  to  exercising  moral  influence.  In  accordance 
with  the  above  mentioned  programme,  there  will  henceforth  be  two  kinds 
of  legally  constituted  local  federations ;  one  kind  will  limit  its  work  to  in- 
spection and  technical  adv-ice,  the  other  will  discharge  the  functions  of 
central  banks.  The  latter  will  be  organised  only  in  those  localities  in  which 
the  financial  duties  of  a  central  bank  are  not  already  discharged  by  a  local 
Catholic  bank.  The  National  Federation  has  therefore  compiled  a  set 
of  model  bye-laws  to  serve  as  a  basis  on  which  to  draw  up  the  b^-e-laws  of 
the  new  federations,  and  by  which  to  amend  those  of  federations  already 
in  existence.  It  is  especially  suited  to  the  needs  of  those  federations  which 
do  not  intend  to  act  as  central  banks.  In  accordance  with  these  bve-laws 
the  said  federations  will  be  organised  as  co-operative  societies  with  limited 
liability,  the  purpose  of  which  ^-ill  be  [a)  to  act  as  the  central  organ  of  the 
affiliated  share-holding  societies  and  to  act  as  an  intermediarv  for  facili- 
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tating  the  financial  transactions  of  said  societies  with  the  Banks  of  issue 
and  with  ordinary  credit  banks  ;  (b)  to  organise  on  behalf  of  the  affiliated 
share-holding  societies  services  of  representation,  supervision,  and  advice 
on  questions  of  administration,  law,  and  accountancy,  more  especially 
b}'  means  of  visits  of  inspection ;  (c)  to  promote  the  organisation  of  new 
institutions  of  popular  credit  and  co-operation ;  {d)  to  assist  the  affiliated 
share-holding  societies  in  making  their  collective  purchases  and  in  all 
technical,  fiscal,  legal  and  economic  matters,  (e)  to  develop  by  means  of 
the  affiliated  share-holding  societies  the  agricultural  credit  business. 

The  means  at  the  disposal  of  these  federations  will  consist  of  a  share 
capital  formed  by  shares  of  25  lire  each  and  of  a  reserve  fund.  Member- 
ship is  open  to  rural  banks,  peoples'  banks,  and  workmen's  banks,  to  co- 
operative and  other  legally  constituted  societies,  and,  in  special  cases,  to 
individuals  who  have  actively  promoted  co-operation  and  mutuality. 
Banks,  co-operative  societies,  and  other  bodies  which  wish  to  become  mem- 
bers must  make  application  in  writing  to  the  Board  of  Administration, 
must  accept  the  bye-laws  and  rules  of  the  federation,  and  must  be  admit- 
ted by  the  Council  itself,  which  decides  without  appeal.  On  becoming 
share-holders  the  affiliated  societies  must  {a)  submit  to  inspection,  and 
conform  to  the  decisions  taken  with  regard  to  them  by  the  Board  of  Admin- 
istration, and  assist  in  assuring  the  regular  working  of  all  the  other  serv- 
ices of  the  Federation ;  {b)  pay  each  year  dues  fixed  by  the  general  meeting 
as  compensation  for  the  cost  of  the  services  above  referred  to  ;  (c)  conform 
with  the  decisions  of  the  general  meeting  and  the  Board  of  Administration. 
This  board  consists  of  seven  members,  and  has  the  fullest  powers  for  the 
ordinary-  and  special  administration  of  the  federation  ;  it  deliberates  and 
provides  for  the  work  and  services  of  the  federation,  for  the  admission,; 
withdrawal,  and  exclusion  of  members,  for  the  appointment  and  salaries 
of  employees,  and  so  forth. 

The  better  to  carry  out  this  comprehensive  scheme,  the  National 
Federation  is  now  inspecting  the  federations  affiliated  to  it  so  as  to  make- 
sure  of  their  regular  working  and  to  facilitate  their  development.  The 
federations  of  Bologna,  Lodi,  Florence,  Forli,  and  others  have  already  been 
visited  and  answers  obtained  to  a  special  "  questionnaire ",  consisting  of 
two  parts,  one  dealing  with  the  generalities  of  the  federated  organisation 
such  as  title,  number,  situation  and  nature  of  the  affiliated  banks,  bye-laws, 
working  organisation  of  the  several  federated  services,  rules  of  administra- 
tion, financial  means,  etc,  the  other  dealing  with  financial  questions  as, 
for  instance,  loans,  current  accounts  due  to  the  society,  securities,  cash  in 
hand,  goods,  capital  and  reserve  fund,  deposits,  etc. 

I  * 

- 1*  * 

5.  —  TtlE   FOUNDATION^OF  AN  AGRICULTURAL   LOAN   BANK.  —  On  the 

initiative  of  the  Cooperative  Agricultural  Union  of  Latium  an  Agricultural 
lyoan  Bank  has  recenth'  been  opened  in  Rome  with  the  following  programme : 
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(fl)  to  secure  credit  on  the  most  favourable  conditions  to  its  members  and 
to  agriculturists  in  general,  freeing  them  from  the  need  of  selling  their 
produce  imder  unfavourable  conditions  just  after  the  harvest  and  enabling 
them  to  hold  their  crops  for  sale  at  the  most  favourable  moment  by  means 
of  credit  warrants  accompanied  by  pledge  certificates  granted  to  members 
on  depositing  their  produce  in  the  general  warehouses  in  Rome  ;  [b)  to 
organise  the  retail  sale  of  agricultural  produce  to  the  consumer  direct,  so 
as  to  enable  purchasers  to  buy  their  provisions  at  moderate  prices  without 
having  to  satisfy  the  undue  exactions  of  speculating  middlemen  ;  (c)  to 
give  commercial  value  to  grain  and  seeds  by  sorting,  sifting,  and  cleaning 
them  \^'ith  proper  machinery,  so  as  to  enable  the  farmer  to  profit  by  the  in- 
creased value  conferred  on  such  products  by  this  process. 

(From  a  notice  sent  out  by  the  Society  in  November  191 5). 


Part  II:  Insurance  and  Thrift 


GENERAL. 

TECHNICAL    CONDITIONS    OF    FORESTRY    INSURANCE 

{Continued). 

§  I.  How  TO  FtX  THE  RATE  OF  CAPITAI^ISATION  FOR  FORESTS. 

The  labours  of  the  Superior  Commission  appointed  by  the  French  Go- 
vernment to  ascertain  and  estimate  the  amount  of  the  material  losses  caused 
by  the  war  have  induced  M.  Dabat,  General  Manager  of  Waters  and  Forests, 
to  consider  thoroughly  the  problem  of  the  valuation  of  damage  to  forests 
treated  by  us  in  the  nmnber  of  this  Btdletin  for  October.     The  eminent 
specialist  classifies  this  damage  under  three  heads  : 
I.  Damage  to  forests  that  have  been  felled  ; 
II.  Damage  to   standing  trees  ; 
III.  Damage  to    the    soil. 

It  is  only  the  two  latter  categories  that  come  within  the  range  of  our 
investigations. 

M.  Dabat  first  of  all  points  out  that  in  the  case  of  forests  it  is  as  a  rule 
impossible  at  once  to  restore  them  to  their  former  condition,  for  the  wood 
destroyed  is  only  slowly  formed  again.  Therefore,  during  the  period  of 
restoration,  the  decrease  in  the  yield  from  the  forest  must  be  compensated 
by  an  amount  in  money.  The  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  at  once  to  the 
injured  proprietor,  as  compensation,  can  evidently  only  be  fixed  by  means 
of  calculations  imph-ing  the  adoption  of  a  rate  of  interest. 

Forest  produce  takes  many  years  for  its  formation.  The  value  of  a 
plantation  a  year  old  cannot  be  realised,  nor  that  of  one  five  or  even  ten  years 
old.     However,  such  plantations  have  a  value  for  their  proprietors,  account 
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of  which  must  be  taken  if  they  are  damaged  or  destroyed.  This  value  they 
possess  solely  in  view  of  a  later  realisation,  and  it  is  called  the  future  value  of 
the  trees  or  plantations.  It  can  only  be  fixed  by  means  of  calculations  im-i 
plying  the  adoption  of  a  rate  of  interest. 

It  is  evident  that  the  rate  to  be  adopted  must  always  be  that  of  the  in- 
vestment of  the  capital  sunk  in  the  forest  under  consideration,  or,  if  it  is  pre- 
ferred, the  rate  at  which  the  capital  produces.  In  fact,  if  for  ten  years  we 
deprive  a  forest  proprietor  of  an  annual  revenue  of  loo  francs  from  his  pro- 
perty, we  can  only  fairly  compensate  him  by  means  of  an  amount  capable 
of  yielding  these  ten  annual  sums  of  loo  francs  or  the  same  rate  as  that  at 
which  the  forest  produces.  If  the  forest  produces  at  the  rate  of  3  %,  the  es- 
timate of  the  damage  will  be  most  certainly  and  quite  fairly  very  much 
higher  than  in  the  case  of  a  loss  of  the  same  yield  incurred  in  a  forest  yielding 
at  the  rate  of  5  %.  This,  in  the  end,  means  that  we  must  pay  the  injured 
proprietor  not  merely  interest,  but  also  an  amount  of  capital  equal  to  that  ■ 
he  possessed  before. 

The  estimate  dep'ends  very  largely  on  the  rate  adopted.  Thus  the  ques- 
tion of  the  selection  of  the  rate  is  of  fundamental  importance  and  has  been 
deservedly  considered  separately  and  in  detail  by  M.  Dabat. 

In  every  forest  we  find  a  working  capital  and  a  yield  The  capital 
includes  the  soil,  the  standing  wood  and  the  circulating  capital  in- 
dispensable for  every  undertaking.  Comparison  of  the  annual  yield  with 
the  invested  capital  will  give  an  amount  called  the  rate  of  yield  from  invest- 
ment in  forest  estate,  which  is  only  the  yearly  interest  on  capital.  It  has 
become  usual  to  express  the  rate  as  percentage  of  the  capital  and  to  say  it 
is  3  %,  5  %,  etc.  While  it  is  of  extreme  importance  to  fix  the  rate  to  be  adopted, 
or  the  rate  at  which  the  capital  invested  in  forests  produces,  it  is  also  very 
difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  fix  it  accurately;  it  is  often  necessary  to 
be  satisfied  with  an  estimate,  and  this  constitutes  the  chief  difficulty  in 
forest  valuation  and  is  peculiar  to  it. 

In  fact,  the  rate  can  only  be  calculated  in  the  case  of  forests  normally 
worked,  that  is  to  say  of  forests  giving,  ordinarily,  a  constant  and  regular 
annual  yield  and  thus  having  a  perfectly  definite  value.  This  seldom  occurs 
in  practice  and  can  only  occur  in  cases  of  forests  of  very  simple  character, 
as  for  example  ordinary  copsewood  giving  an  annual  or  periodical  yield. 
Really ,we  are  almost  always,  except  in  this  special  case,  reduced  to  esti- 
mating the  rate.  M.  Dabat  gives  the  following  advice  in  regard  to  these 
estimates. 

The  rate  of  yield  from  investment  in  a  forest  estate  or  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion of  a  forest,  varies  within  very  wdde  limits,  for  example,  between  i  % 
or  even  less  and  5  %  or  6  %  or  sometimes  more. 

If  a  forest  only  produces  quite  young  wood  and  faggots  the  commercial 
value  of  which  hardly  covers  the  expenses  of  gathering  them,  it  is  evident 
that  the  rate  of  production  is  very  low,  for  the  principal  always  includes  at 
least  the  value  of  the  forest  soil  and  a  circulating  capital,  even  if  the  value, 
of  the  standing  wood  is  very  small. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  the  forest  is  worked  so  as  to  produce  ver}'  old 
wood,  the  capital  value  wHl  become  very  considerable,  it  an  annual  yield 
i?  taken  from  it,  on  account  of  the  enormous  value  of  the  growing  stan- 
ding wood.  Experience  shows  that  this  capital  value  soon  increases  (when 
the  age  for  felling  is  raised)  far  faster  than  the  peld.  If  the  forest  gives  a 
periodical  yield,  the  long  intervals  between  the  felln  gs  produce  the  same 
results,  so  that  we  may  say: 

"  In  systematically  worked  forests  ver>-  low  rates  of  \-ield  correspond 
with  very  early  fellings.  When  the  age  for  felling  is  raised,  the  rate  rises 
and  soon  arrives  at  a  maximum,  after  which  it  goes  an  indefinitely  decreas- 
ing, so  that  with  very  late  fellings  there  correspond  verv  low  rates  of 
yield. " 

On  the  other  hand,  the  certainty  with  \^  hich  the  different  kinds  of  forest 
produce  varies  greatly.  Some,  such  as  pine  forests,  are  ver>'  much  exposed 
to  loss  through  fire,  which  reduces  the  value  of  their  capital  and  increases 
the  rate  of  yield.  Others,  such  as  forests,  of  deciduous  trees,  give  a  very 
constant  yield,  because  it  is  obtained  from  a  large  varietj'  of  produce,  whilst 
the  principal  is  very  little  liable  to  be  affected  by  accidents.  The  rate  of 
yield  from  investment  in  such  forests  would  be  ver}'  low.  Woods  of  the 
character  of  oak  coppices,  the  yield  from  which  consists  in  a  single  class  or 
only  two  classes  of  goods,  will  give  a  ver\-  uncertain  and  var\'ing  yield. 

Finally,  the  rates  of  yield  from  investment  in  forests  of  course  vary- 
according  to  the  general  law  of  supply  and  demand  which  effects  all  values 
of  every  kind  according  to  time  and  place.  When  the  economic  circumstan- 
ces are  of  a  nature  to  lower  the  rates  of  jneld  from  investment  generally 
or  to  increase  them,  the  rates  in  connection  with  investments  in  forest  estate 
of  necessity  are  aft"ected.  A  great  difiiculty  in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  rates 
of  interest  in  connection  with  forestn,'  is  that  the  calculations  often  sup- 
pose an  invariable  rate  for  a  ver^-  long  period,  which  does  not  correspond  with 
the  facts.  Experience  shows  that  the  rates,  whatever  they  may  be,  var\' 
according  to  economic  conditions  and  consequent I3'  from  one  period  to  an- 
other, as  above  said. 

We  may  conclude  then  that  if  the  selection  of  a  rate  of  interest  is 
extremely-  important  for  purposes  of  forest  valuation,  it  is  also  an  extreme- 
ly delicate  matter.  It  will,  however,  be  useful  to  give  here,  with  ever^'  re- 
servation, a  few  figures,  while  we  must  obsen'e  that  they  are  only  avera- 
ges that  seem  to  be  true  for  the  present  moment,  but  the  different  species 
may  present  divergences  from  them  of  greater  or  less  importance. 

Generally,  the  rate  of  }4eld  from  investment  in  an  ordinary  coppice 
varies  froin  3  i^i  %  to  6  %. 

In  a  coppice  containing  also  large  trees  it  would  be  from  3  %  to 
4  /4  %'  according  as  such  trees  are  more  or  less  abundant. 

In  a  pinewood  it  would  be  from  4  %  to  5  %,  etc.  It  will  be  understood, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  advantage  it  would  be  for  appraisers  to  obtains  figures 
that  might  ser^-e  as  a  basis  for  their  calculations,  it  has  not  been  possible  for 
M.  Dabat  to  make  precise  statements  and  definite  affirmations,  as  the  matter 
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does  not  lend  itself  to  this.     We  have  a  problem  of  valuation  before  us 
which  has  to  be  solved  specially  for  each  forest. 

Finally,  when  the  elements  necessary  for  fixing  the  rate  according  to  the 
above  rules  are  not  forthcoming,  an  indication  may  be  found  in  the  commer- 
cial rate  of  yield  from  land  investments  in  the  region. 


§  2.  The  two  values  of  standing  timber. 

The  rate  of  capitalisation  serves,  we  have  said,  to  fix  the  future  value. 
A  living  tree  or  plantation  has  in  fact  two  values.  It  may  be  cut  and  delivered 
to  the  wood  merchant.  He  will  pay  the  sale  value.  It  may  also  be  left 
standing  with  a  view  to  later  realisation  by  a  speculator  purchasing  it  at 
the  value  which  it  will  have  at  the  time  of  realisation  less  discount.  He 
will  estimate  it  at  its  future  value.  Sale  value  and  future  value  are  two  in- 
dependent conceptions,  neither  of  which  can  be  substituted  for  the  other. 
No  valuation  can  leave  either  out  of  consideration  without  the  risk  of 
very  serious  error. 

The  future  value  always  exists.  However  old  a  living  tree  may 
be,  in  can  always  be  left  to  grow  older.  However  young  it  is,  even  if  only 
a  seedling  still  possessing  its  cotyledons,  it  has  already  a  future  value. 

Only  those  already  sufiiciently  mature  for  cutting  them  to  give  a  profit 
have  a  sale  value.  A  four  years  old  copsewood  has  a  future  value  ;  it  has 
as  yet  no  sale  value. 

Most  frequently  the  two  values  coexist,  in  the  case  of  a  living  tree  or 
wood.  The  higher  of  the  two  is  then  taken  as  the  real  value.  The  two  val- 
ues are,  indeed,  equally  real,  but  it  is  true  that  the  highest  is  the  most  import- 
ant ;  it  is  the  price  that  will  be  realised  at  sale  when  there  is  sufficient  com- 
petition. 

Experience  shows  that  when  a  tree  or  a  wood  is  allowed  to  grow  old, 
the  capital  represented  by  its  value  together  with  that  of  the  soil  in  which ; 
it  grows  increases  at  a  rate  which  becomes  less  and  less  every  year  from  the ; 
first  appearance  of  the  plants  up  to  the  most  advanced  age.  In  other  terms,  '■ 
the  rate  at  which  the  capital  invested  increases,  that  is,  the  proportion' 
between  the  annual  increase  in  value  and  the  amount  of  value  acquired,  ^ 
continually  decreases  as  time  goes  on.  Very  high  in  the  earliest  years,  it 
at  last  falls  to  insignificant  amounts  like  0.50  %,  0.25  %  or  even  less,  when' 
the  woods  are  very  old. 

It  follows  that  when  we  fix  the  future  value  of  a  living  wood  or  tree  by 
discounting  the  value  it  will  have  in  a  certain  number  of  years  at  a  rate  calcu- 
lated as  above  explained,  we  shall  get  a  value  higher  than  the  sale  value  il 
the  tree  or  wood  is  young  and  the  rates  of  increase  are,  therefore,  high. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  forests  are  too  old  and  their  value  only  increases  very; 
slowly,  on  discounting  the  ultimate  value  at  the  same  rate,  we  shall  of  course 
arrive  at  a  future  value  less  than  the  present  sale  value.  Between  thes 
two  cases  we  find  that  in  which  the  two  values  are  the  same. 
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We  shall  not  dwell  on  these  considerations  which  will  be  found  developed 
in  special  treatises.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that,  if  we  compare  the 
future  value  with  the  sale  value,  we  find  that,  for  very  young  woods,  the  first 
is  the  higher,  that  a  time  follows  when  the  two  values  are  the  same  and, 
afterwards,  in  the  case  of  older  woods,  the  sale  value  is  the  higheer. 


§  3.  ^Methods  of  valuing  standing  timber. 


We  have  seen  in  the  first  part  of  this  article  the  nature  of  the  damage  due 
to  forest  fires.  When  the  damage  has  been  done,  the  appraiser  must  form 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  nature  of  such  woods  as  have  been  totally  destroyed, 
their  extent  and  the  volume  of  standing  timber.  When  the  woods  have 
merely  been  injured  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  value  of  what  remains, 
which  is  called  salvage.  Inventories  made  for  the  purpose  ma}*  require 
much  time  and  expense  and  in  any  case  must  be  in  part  estimated. 

Except  for  the  very  special  case  of  a  forest  normally  worked,  the 
damage  to  standing  trees  is  obtained  by  estimating  the  forests  damaged 
or  destroyed  at  the  value  thej^  had  for  their  proprietor,  less  the  salvage,  if 
any. 

If  the  woods  damaged  or  destroyed  were  sufficiently  old  to  be  considered 
as  ready  to  be  felled  for  the  markets,  they  are  valued  at  their  market  price 
or  sale  value.  Otherwise  they  will  be  estimated  at  their  future  value,  that 
is  to  say  taking  into  consideration  the  value  they  would  have  had  at  the 
moment  they  became  ready  for  felling  and  treating  the  forest  as  a  capital 
bearing  compound  interest. 

It  is  shown  in  the  special  treatises  that  if  x  is  the  future  value  of  a  wood, 
n'  years  old,  which  must  be  realised  when  it  is  n  years  old  and  will  then  give 
a  net  revenue  equal  to  r  and  if  /  is  the  rate  to  be  adopted  in  the  calculations, 
we   obtain   the   equation: 


r 


(l  +/)«—! 


The  factors  (i  +  0  "'  ^^^id  -, — ; — ;^ have  been   calculated  in  ad- 

{1  +t)n—l 


vance  for  all  usual  values  of/,  n'  and  n  and  are  given  in  tables  in  all  treatises 
on  forest  valuations  or  in  the  "  ready  reckoners  "  of  business  men.  It  is 
enough  to  discover  the  value  of  these  factors  and  apply  the  formula  in 
order  to  obtain  the  result. 

Example.  —  A  wood,  18  years  old,  will  be  felled  at  25  years,  when  it 
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will  give  a  net  yield  of  600  francs.  The  rate  to  be  adopted  to  4  %.  What  is 
the  real  future  value  of  this  wood  ? 
It  is 


1.04I* 
.V  =  600  — 


1.04'^ 


The  table  shows  that  1.04^^  =  2.026,  whence  1.04^®  —  i  =  1.026  and    ' 


--  =  0.60 


1.04''''  —  I 
We  shall  then  have  x  =  600  francs  X   1.026  X  0.60  —  369  fr.  36. 


We  may  still  further  simplify  the  calculations  by  means  of  tables  to  give 
directly  for  the  usual  value  of  n,  n'  and  t  the  factor  by  which  the  revenue 
r  must  be  multiplied  to  obtain  x,  the  future  value.  Such  a  table  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

The  rate  to  be  adopted  in  the  calculations  must  be  that  of  the  yield  from 
the  investment  of  capital  sunk  in  the  forest  under  consideration. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  clearly  when  the  woods  mu.st  be  estimated  at 
their  future  value  and  when  at  their  sale  value. 

Cases  in  which  the  age  for  jelling  is  indicated.  —When  in  a  forest  an  age 
for  felling  has  been  decided  on  by  the  proprietor,  all  woods  that  have  not 
yet  reached  this  age  must  be  estimated  at  their  future  value.  If  a  proprietor, 
whose  forest  yields  at  the  rate  of  4  %,  proposes  to  fell  at  25  years  a  wood 
nineteen  years  old,  which  will  sell  for  600  frs.  net  at  25  years,  this  wood  has 
very  really,  for  its  owner,  the  future  value  calculated.  This  value  lawyers 
call  erga  dominum  ;  and  the  experts  must  have  this  in  view  when  they 
make  their  estimates. 

Woods  that  have  passed  the  age  fixed  for  felling,  if  any  such  are  found 
in  the  forest  area,  must  be  estimated  at  their  sale  value,  for  they  represent  for 
their  owner  a  revenue  that  has  become  due  and  is  realisable. 

Case  in  xvhich  the  age  for  felling  is  not  indicated.  —  Whenever  the  age  for 
felling  is  not  strictly  fixed  by  the  proprietor  himself,  the  appraiser  must 
assign  to  the  growing  woods  the  highest  value  they  can  have  at  anj-  age  at 
w^hich  they  are  felled.  That  is  to  say  a  value  for  n  is  sought  for  that  will  give  ; 


the  highest  value  to  the  expression  r  -, — '- — ; in  which  n  is  the  only 

(  I  +  /)  "  —  I 
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independent  variable  quantity,  since,  when  n  is  known,  the  value  of  r  is 
immediately  found.  Once  the  age  n  is  fixed  (the  forestry  economists  often 
call  it  the  limit  of  commercial  exploitability),  woods  that  have  not  yet  at- 
tained n  years  of  age  must  be  valued  at  their  future  value,  and  older  woods 
at  their  sale  value. 

But  these  operations  may  appear  somewhat  complicated. 

M.  Dabat  has  given  the  following  rules  to  simplify  the  method  : 

In  the  case  of  copsewoods  not  yet  30  or  35  years  old,  the  future  value 
will  be  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  they  wHl  be  felled  when  from  thirty 
to  thirty -five  years  oid,  except  in  the  case  of  certain  kinds  of  trees,  such 
as  chestnuts,  for  example,  which  are  felled  with  advantage  at  a  much  less 
advanced  age.  In  the  same  way,  the  future  value  of  high  forest  trees  not 
more  than  fifty  or  sixty  >  ears  old  will  he  calculated  on  the  supposition  thai 
they  will  be  felled  when  from  fifty  to  sixty  years  old. 

In  the  case  of  copsewood  more  than  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  old, 
or  high  forest  trees  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  years  old,  the  sale  value  will  be 
fixed. 

When  we  have  to  consider  young  fresh  growth  among  high  forest  trees 
felled  at  long  intervals,  these  young  trees  may  be  valued  at  their  future 
value  as  if  they  were  to  be  felled  when  from  fifty  to  sixt^  years  old. 

When  the  value  of  these  fresh  growths  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  older  trees,  sometimes  a  simple  estimate  of  their  value  will  be 
held  suflScient,  provided  it  is  based  on  the  future  value. 

This  kind  of  valuation  will  be,  for  example,  necessary  in  forests  where 
trees  of  all  ages  grow  together  indiscriminately,  when  it  will  be  impossible 
to  fix  the  value  of  the  young  trees  otherwise  than  by  such  an  estimate. 

Valuation  of  trees.  —  The  value  of  trees  is  arrived  at  precisely  in 
the  same  way  as  that  of  the  woods.  When  the  age  for  felling  is  fixed,  the 
future  value  of  trees  that  have  not  reached  this  age  may  be  calculated,  the 
others,  if  there  are  any,  will  be  valued  at  their  sale  value. 

WTien  no  age  for  felling  has  been  fixed,  or  when  the  age  fixed  is  one  very 
advanced,  most  usually,  in  practice,  their  sale  value  is  estimated,  if  the  wood 
has  attained  a  certain  age,  for  example  from  50  to  60  years,  and  younger 
trees  will  be  estimated  at  their  future  value  on  the  supjxjsition  of  their  being 
felled  at  an  age  of  from  50  to  60  years  (taken  by  way  of  example). 

Some  experts  make  no  calculation  in  fixing  this  future  value  and  sim- 
ply add  a  surplus  value,  which  they  estimate,  to  the  sale  value  of  the  young 
trees.  Thus  a  standard  which  ^-ill  be  furnish  a  tenth  of  a  stere  of  firewood 
and  thus  will  have  a  sale  value  of  40  c,  will  be  estimated  at  60  c.  or  70  c.  or 
more  according  to  its  age,  so  as  to  take  account  of  what  it  might  become,  at 
the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  as  wheelwrights'  wood. 

Case  01  Forests  systematically  worked.  —  P'or  forest?  systematically 
worked  a  special  system  of  valuation  maybe  adopted. 

Those  forests  are  said  to  be  systematically  worked  the  management 
of  which  is  regulated  and  the  capital  constituted  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
a  constant  and  regular  },-ield,  as  a  rule  an  annual  >-ield. 
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This  organized  condition  may  be  theoretically  defined  for  every  type 
of  forest  management.  In  fact  it  can  scarcely  be  realised  in  practice  except 
when  the  intervals  between  the  felling  are  very  short,  as  in  the  case  of  sim- 
ple copses  or  certain  pinewoods  intended  for  felling  at  short  intervals,  which 
may,  in  an  economic  sense,  be  assimilated  to  copses. 

When  we  find  forests  in  which  felling  takes  place  at  short  intervals 
and  the  capital  is  perfectly  normal  and  the  yield  regular,  we  may, 
according  to  jM.  Dabat,  estimate,  according  to  the  following  method,  the 
loss  sufferedby  the  proprietor  whose  standing  woods  have  been  partially 
destroyed. 

After  a  detailed  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  forest,  a  workinf 
plan  must  be  prepared  so  that  the  forest  may  be  as  speedily  as  possible 
brought  back  to  its  former  condition  of  systematic  working.  This  result  can 
only  be  attained  at  a  more  or  less  distant  date,  during  which  the  revenue  will 
remain  less  than  it  was  previously,  as  the  capital  lost  can  only  be  reconsti- 
tuted by  means  of  economy  in  production.  In  order  that  it  may  be  taken  into 
account,  during  the  period  of  reconstitution.the  decrease  in  the  forest  yield 
must  be  made  up  for  each  year  by  means  of  a  sum  of  money.  I,et  r,  for  ex- 
ample, be  the  former  annual  revenue,  r-^,  r^,  r^'  '  '  '  ^P  ^^^  revenue  ob- 
tained in  the  first,  second  third  ....  ^"'  year  of  the  period  of  re- 
constitution.  The  loss  to  be  incurred  in  the  first  year  will  be  f  ■ —  yj, 
that  of  the  second  year  will  be  r  —  r^,  that  of  the  third  year  r  —  r^, 
that  of  the  ^'^  year  r  —  rp  .     The  first  will  be  made  up  for  by  the  present 


pavment  of  an  amount  equal  to which  in  one  vear  will  become  r  — r^ 

^    '  1  -\-  t 


r  —  rp 


the  second  by  an  amount  ^      ,— r^,  the  if)*^  by  an  amount- — ;— x;^»  which  ii 

(i  -f  t)^  (I  +  t)P 


p  years  will  become  r  —  rp  ,  etc.     The  total  loss  will  be  the  sum  of  al 
these  factors. 


§  4.  Damage  to  'J'he  soil. 


The  losses  caused  by  disturbance  of  the  soil,  the  destruction  of  the 
roots  of  copses  or  of  high  forest  trees  must  be  estimated  from  the  amount 
to  be  spent  for  the  restoration  of  the  former  condition  of  the  soil.  When 
in  practice  this  former  condition  can  only  be  partially  restored,  a 
compensating  estimate  must  be  established. 


TECHNICAL   CONDITIONS   OF   FORESTRY   INSURANCE 


If  the  leaf-litter  (the  surface  cover  formed  by  dead  leaves  and  forest 
debris,  constituting  the  raw  material  of  the  vegetable  mould  and  the  princi- 
pal element  of  the  fertility  of  the  forest  soil)  is  destroyed,  it  vAU  have  to  be 
considered  that  this  destruction  occasions  a  temp>orar\'  decrease  of  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  that  is  to  say  of  the  production  during  one,  two  or  three 
years,  for  example. 


ff 
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MISCElylvANEOUS    INFORMATION    REI^ATING    TO    INSURANCE 
AND  THRIFT  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINE. 

The  beginning  of  the  schooi,  mutuai,  movement  in  argentine.  — 
The  start  of  the  mutual  movement  in  the  Argentine  dates  from  the 
campaign  for  social  action  undertaken  in  1912  by  M.  Eeopold  Mabilleau 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Museo  Social  Ar^entino.  This  propaganda 
resulted  in  the  foundation  of  many  institutions  based  on  the  principle 
of  mutuality,  forming  a  Pleiades-like  group  composed  of  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  mutualists.  One  of  the  most  important  effects  of  this 
movement  was  the  impetus  it  gave  to  mutuality  in  schools.  In  fact,  at  the 
end  of  1913  the  "  Mutualist  Association  "  was  constituted  to  encourage 
"  saving,  mutual  protection,  and  the  spirit  of  union  among  pupils  and  ex- 
pupils  in  schools."  In  March  of  the  following  year  La  Linea  Recta, 
a  school  society,  acting  under  one  clause  of  its  own  constitution  and 
after  close  study  of  similar  institutions  in  France,  Spain  and  Belgium,  estab- 
lished a  mutual  association  among  pupils  and  ex-pupils  of  School  No.  8 
(Council  or  School  District  No.  19)  to  develop  which  it  is  making  every 
effort.  Owing  to  the  need  of  having  as  many  schools  as  possible  in  the  asso- 
ciation the  rules  were  amplified,  and  in  the  month  of  May  of  the  present 
year  (1915)  a  statutory  project  of  mutuality  among  pupils  and  ex- 
pupils  of  both  sexes  was  submitted  for  examination  to  the  19th  School 
District  (i).  Having  been  approved  with  some  slight  alterations  it  was 
transmitted  to  the  National  Council  of  Instruction  that  it  might  be  put  in 
force  in  all  the  schools  of  the  19th  District.  vSuch  was  the  first  manifest- 
ation of  public  school  mutuality  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  We  shall 
now  enumerate  the  principal  regulations  governing  the  "  Mutual  Aid 
Association  among  Pupils  and  Ex-Pupils  of  the  19th  District." 

The  objects  of  the  society  in  question  are  :  {a)  to  encourage  habits  of 
saving  and  a  spirit  of  solidarity;  {h)  to  prepare  children  for  their  future 
lives  ;   (c)  to   help  members   by  a  daily   allowance   in   case  of  illness   or 


(i)  M.  Pedro  B.  Franco,  author  of  the  article  from  which  the  above  particulars  are 
taken,  points  out  the  curious  coincidence  that  school  mutuality  began  in  Buenos  Ayres 
in  the   I'jih.   School  District  as  also  in  the  19th  District  of  Paris. 
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accident;  {d)  to  grant  pensions  to  members  above  the  age  of  55,  for  oM 
age  or  infirmity.  The  society  may  also  constitute  for  its  members  under 
certain  specified  conditions  a  dowry  or  endowment  to  become  payable 
upon  their  reaching  the  age  of  25. 

The  members  are  divided  into  four  classes :  active  members,  patrons, 
benefactors  and  honorary  members.  The  first  are  present  and  former 
pupils  of  both  sexes  of  the  schools  of  the  19th  School  District.  The  patrons 
are  those  who  by  gift  or  monthly  grants  contribute  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  Institution  without  receiving  advantage  from  it.  The  benefactors 
are  those  members  who  distinguish  themsehes  by  their  activity  in  the 
cause  of  mutuality.  Lastly  the  honorary  members  are  those  who  have 
deserved  well  of  the  Institution. 

Active  members  must  be  above  six  3^ears  of  age  and  under  fourteen. 

Members  who  entered  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the 

>ciety  pay  an  adm^'ssion   fee  as  follows  :   from  six  to   eight  years  the 

mount  of  three  monthly  payments  (0.70  pesos)  ;  from  eight  to  ten  years, 

le  amount  of  four  monthly  payments  (0.80  pesos);  from  ten  to  fourteen 

^ears  the  amount  of  five  payments  (i.oo  pesos).    The  sums  acc-uing  from 

this  source  are  paid  into  the  reserve  fund. 

Patrons,  benefactors,  and  honorary  members  are  admitted  and 
appointed  by  the  Council  of  Administration  of  the  society,  without  limit 
of  age,  re.'^idence  or  nationality. 

The  share  capital  consists  of:  (i)  the  subscriptions  of  active  members  ; 
(2)  those  of  patrons  and  honorary  members ;  (3)  donations  and  legacies  ; 
(4)  sums  realised  by  fetes,  sale  of  publications,  etc. ,  (5)  official  grants. 
The  total  capital  is  divided  into  Ordinary  and  Extraordinary  Funds. 
The  Ordinary  Fund  comprises  :  {a)  the  amount  devoted  to  mutual  aid, 
resulting  from  half  the  subscriptions  of  active  members .  {h)  a  pension  fund 
iormed  of  the  remaining  half  of  these  subcriptions  ;  ( ;)  the  reserve  fund 
consisting  of  the  admission  fees  above-mentioned  and  pa>-ments  made  bj- 
patrons.  The  Exiraordinary  Fund  includes  donations  and  legacies,  the 
sums  accruing  from  fetes  and  tho.se  appropriated  to  dowries,  besides  all 
the  money  collected  without  a  definite  object. 

Active  members  or  their  legal  representatives  engage  to  pay  subscrip- 
tions as  follows :  from  six  to  fourteen  years,  0.20  pesos  per  month,  half  of 
which  goes  to  the  mutual  aid  fund  and  halt  to  be  entered  in  the  certificate 
for  an  individual  pension.  Members  over  fourteen  years  of  age  pay  o  50 
pesos  per  month,  div-ided  in  the  same  way. 

Patrons  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  at  least  5  pesos.  Every 
patron  who  pays  50  pesos  in  one  sum  will  be  considered  a  founder ;  if  he 
pay-s  100  pesos  he  becomes  a  benefactor. 

A  year  after  entrance  any  active  member  has  in  case  01  illness  or  acci- 
dent a  right  to  assistance  as  follows  : 
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Grant  per  day 


Age  of  member  month  of  illness 

or  accident 


During  the   first  During  the  two 

following  months 


Pesos 


from      6  to  14  years     ....  0.25  0.50 

14  to  25       "        ....  0.75  1. 00 

25  to  55       "        ....  I. GO  1.25 


If  the  illness  should  last  more  than  three  months,  the  Council  of 
Administration  must  decide  whether  the  state  of  the  funds  will  permit  a 
continuation  of  the  grant. 

No  member  may  claim  an  allowance  : 

(i)  for  any  illness  that  lasts  less  than  four  days ; 

(2)  for  any  chronic  complaint  ; 

(3)  for  illness  caused  by  intemperance  or  contracted  during  an 
epidemic  ; 

(4)  for  any  accident  for  the  occurrence  of  which  the  insured  person 
himself  must  be  held  responsible  ; 

(5)  for  injuries  received  in  a  quarrel  if  the  injured  person  be  the 
aggressor. 

Pensions  will  be  granted  : 

(a)  in  case  of  accident  on  presentation  of  certificate  of  membership 
in  due  order  and  if  possible  a  certificate  stating  that  the  accident  incapaci- 
tates the  individual  from  working,  and  was  not  due  to  his  own  fault  or 
negligence ; 

{b)  at  the  age  of  55  years  on  presentation  of  a  certificate  of  member- 
ship in  due  order  and  of  a  document  proving  the  age  of  the  member. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  a  member  before  the  age  of  22  the  society  will 
pay  to  his  legal  representative  the  amount  of  the  premiums  already  paid 
towards  his  retiring  pension.  Sums  unclaimed  on  the  expiration  of  a  year 
from  the  death  of  the  member  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  mutual  aid  fund. 

Every  active  member  between  the  ages  of  6  and  8  years  may  form 
a  marriage  fund.  To  do  this  the  member  must  present  a  request  signed  by 
his  or  her  father  or  father's  legal  representative,  together  with  a  certificate 
attesting  the  petitioner's  age,  and  must  pay  a  weekly  supplementary 
quota  of  0.25  pesos. 

The  number  of  these  payments  may  be  increased  at  the  member's  ■ 
pleasure.      The  fund  may  be  paid  up  before  the  member   reaches   the 
age  of  25  :    (a)  in  case  of  marriage,  at  request  ;   (b)  in  case  of  the  death 
of  the  member's  father,  at  the  request  of  the  widowed  mother. 

The  society  in  question  is  ruled  and  administered  by  a  Council  of 
Administration  and  a  Consulting  Council.  The  National  Council  of 
Instruction  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  the  hope  of  rapidly  extending 
the  institution  now  that  the  first  step  has  been  taken,  is  preparing  a  code 
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of  regulations  for  a  "  National  Union  of  School  Mutual  Associations." 
Of  this  Union  the  object  will  be  to  encourage  the  development  of  the 
mutual  movement  in  schools.,  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  solidarity  among 
mutual  societies,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  members  from  one  society  to 
another,  etc. 

(From   the   Boletin  mensual  del  Museo  Argentina,  Buenos  -\ires). 


DENMARK. 

The  NT;w  banish  law  on  SICKNTESS  INSLTiANCE  SOCIETIE?.  —  The 
new  law  first  presented  to  Parliament  in  1912  was  approved  in  April,  1915 
and  comes  into  force  on  January  ist,  1916. 

It  is  in  conformity  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  former  law  : 
voluntary  insurance,  w'th  contributions  from  public  institutions  (State 
or  Commune). 

The  right  to  register  with  societies  recognised  by  the  State  is  reserved 
for  persons  of  the  working  class  without  means,  to  whom  other  classes  are 
assimilated,  such  as  small  farmers,  clerks,  etc.  Xo  difference  is  made  in 
regard  to  sex. 

The  person  once  registered  may  continue  to  t-elong  to  the  society, 
even  when  his  economic  situation  is  improved,  provided  that  the  rules  give 
him  this  right  but  the  public  institution  (State  or  Commune)  will  no  longer 
contribute  Jor  him  and  he  must  himself  pay'  a  corresponding  contribution. 

The  society  is  obliged  m  case  ol  sickness  to  provide  medical  and  hosvi- 
tal  assistance  for  the  persons  registered  with  it  and  their  children  (includ- 
ing adopted  children)  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  pro\  ided  they  live  in  the 
district  of  the  society. 

However,  in  some  cases  the  society  must  pay  the  hospital  charges 
ior  a  person  registered  with  it,  when,  on  account  of  his  work,  he  has  been 
treaied  m  a  hospital  in  another  district. 

The  daily  rate  01  sick  pay  is  generally  at  least  40  ore  (i)  a  day.  The 
maximum,  which  in  no  case  may  exceed  3  crs.  a  day  and  tour-fifths  of  the 
average  wages  of  the  patient,  shall  be  established  in  accordance  with  the 
total  average  wages  ol  the  persons  registered  or  at  a  fixed  percentage  of  the 
average  wages  of  each  person  registered. 

A  maternity  society  is  attached  to  each  society  recognised  by  the  State  : 
the  assistance  given  is  fixed  at  least  i  crown  a  day,  for  the  >^hole  period  the 
mother  is  obliged  to  keep  her  bed,  and  for  at  least  ten  days  after  delivery. 
The  society  also  provides  medical  assistance  during  the  confinement. 

The  new  law  contains  various  provisions  to  prevent  the  person  regis- 
tered from  deri\'ing  economic  advantage  from  his  illness  ;  for  example,  a 

(i)  An  ore  is  equal  to  about  fr.  0.0135  :  100  ox^  make  a  crown. 
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member,  who  receives  full  wages  during  his  illness,  has  no  right  to  any 
assistance  in  money,  and,  in  any  case,  has  onl}^  a  right  to  the  difference 
between  the  wages  he  received  before  illness  and  what  be  contmued  to 
receive  when  ill. 

The  state  contributions  are  fixed  by  the  new  law  at  two  crowns  per 
person  registered,  "  without  means  of  subsistence,  "  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  also  the  fourth  part  of  the  expenses  supported  by  the  society  for 
medical  and  hospital  expenses'.  Besides  this,  the  State  pays  the  fourth  part 
of  the  assistance  in  money  paid  for  sickness  or  medical  assistance  to  women 
in  their  confinements,  not  exceeding,,  however,  a  certain  amount  in  the  case 
of  each  person  registered. 

The  yearly  contribution  ol  the  State  may,  m  no  case,  exceed  4.65  crs. 
per  individual  registered,  when  the  society  works  in  the  capital  or  its 
suburbs :  4.15  crs.  when  it  works  in  a  provincial  city  and  3.65  crs.  when  it 
works  in  the  country. 

To  decide  disputes  that  may  arise  between  doctors  and  the  societies, 
a  special  board  of  6  members  is  formed,  three  of  the  members  being  elected 
by  the  Central  Sickness  Insurance  Societies  Association  and  three  by  the 
General  National  Association  of  Doctors. 

The  six  members  elect  a  president. 


BRITISH  INDIA. 

The  problem  of  catti,e  insurance  in  india.  —  Cattle  form 
such  an  important  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  small  cultivator  m 
India  that  very  naturally  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  directed, 
since  the  success  of  the  Indian  co-operative  movement  has  been  as- 
sured, to  the  question  of  forming  mutual  cattle  insurance  associations 
am^ong  the  cultivators  themselves.  Such  associations  have  in  fact  been 
formed  in  considerable  number  in  Burma ;  a  few  also  have  been  tormed 
in  Coorg ;  and,  in  1914,  there  was  one,  described  as  an  experimental 
institution,  in  the  United  Provinces.  In  Burma  there  were  59  registered 
cattle-insurance  societies  on  June  30th,  1914,  but  pending  definite  action 
upon  a  proposal  to  form  a  central  reinsurance  society  the  formation  of  local 
societies  liad  been  suspended.  In  Coorg  the  9  societies  which  were  working 
in  1 914  were  compelled,  owing  to  the  exceptionally  high  mortality  among 
cattle  due  to  drought,  to  suspend  all  operations  that  year  from  April  to 
September.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  experience  of  existing  cattle- 
insurance  societies  in  India  has  been  too  short  to  permit  of  any  conclusions 
being  drawn  as  to  the  prospects  of  success  for  co-operative  insurance  in 
that  country. 

Experience  in  European  countries  apparent!}  does  not  furnish  much 
guidance  in  attacking  the  problem  in  India.  Mr.  A.  Yusuf  AH,  I.  C.  S. 
(Retired)  writing   to   the   Indiaman  contrasts   conditions   in   India   with 
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those  in  England  where  there  were  157  cattle  insurance  societies  (popu- 
larly called  "  Cow  clubs  ")  in  existence  at  the  end  of  1913  The  writer 
uses  the  figures  for  1912  when  there  were  130  societies  in  England  and 
Wales.of  which  22  were  registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act.  In  these 
registered  societies  —  the  onl\  ones  for  which  annual  returns  are  compulsor\- 
—  the  average  membership  was  71,  the  average  number  of  animals  insured 
per  member  was  3.1  and  the  average  mortality  rate  was  2.4  per  cent,  of  the 
insured  animals.  The  insurance  contributions  levied  worked  out  to  an 
average  of  4s.  id.  per  animal  insured  which  was  sufl&cient  to  meet  all  claims. 
The  reserves  of  the  societies  amounted  to  £  4,881  —  an  average  of  nearly 
£  222  per  society,  equal  to  five  years'  average  losses. 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  no  violent  fluctuations  of  cattle  mortality. 
Epidemic  disease  is  rare  and  upon  its  occurrence  is  ruthlessly  stamped  out. 
The  risks  undertaken  by  cow  insurance  societies  relate  mainly  to  normal 
deaths  and  accidents.  Elaborate  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  disease  with  imported  cattle.  Suspicious  cases  are  slaught- 
ered and  compensation  is  paid  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  in  the 
case  of  insured  cattle  reduces  the  burden  of  liability  for  the  societies. 

In  India,  a  very  different  state  of  affairs  exists.  There  are  no  accurate 
statistics  of  the  loss  of  cattle  by  death  or  accident.  Cattle-disease  (rider- 
pest,  anthrax,  foot-and-mOuth  disease  or  some  other  form)  is  nearly 
ahvays  prevalent,  and  many  outbreaks  of  disease  are  never  reported  at  all. 
The  simplest  sanitary  precautions  are  neglected  ;  segregation  is  considered 
a  hardship  ;  and  the  slaughter  of  cattle  —  even  to  prevent  infection  - — 
would  cause  a  riot.  Moreover,  the  rate  of  loss  among  plough-cattle  in  India 
from  starvation  and  neglect  is  very  heavy  even  in  normal  times,  and  in 
periods  of  famine  agricultural  cattle  perish  wholesale  in  the  affected  districts. 
There  are,  again,  numerous  losses  at  all  times  from  straying,  theft,  cattle- 
poisoning,  floods,  snake-bite  and  the  depredations  of  wild  animals. 

The  writer  concludes :  — "  An  insurance  society  will  have  to  count  on  all 
these  factors.  They  would  make  the  premium  rates  so  high  as  to  be  prohib- 
itive for  the  average  Indian  small  holder.  English  experience  does  not 
apply,  first  because  the  normal  risks  of  cattle  are  much  greater  in  India 
than  in  England,  and,  secondly,  because  the  abnormal  risks  due  to  famines 
and  epidemics  are  practically  unknown  in  England.  " 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

A  SUCCESSFUL^  HORSE  AND  CATTLE  INSURANCE  CLUB  IN  CAMBRIDGE- 
SHIRE. —  The  publication  of  a  Note  in  the  October  number  of  the  Journal 
of  tJie  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the  working  of  the  Haddenham  Cattle 
Insurance  Club  enables  us  to  supplement  the  article  on  "  Mutual  Cattle 
Insurance  in  England  and  Wales  ''  which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  October 
with  the  following  description  of  a  club  which  for  man}  years  has  success- 
fully insured  both  horses  and  cattle. 

Haddenham  is  a  rural  village  in  Cambridgeshire  and  the  club  in  quest- 
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ion  was  founded  there  in  1888.  It  accepts  for  insurance  the  horses  and 
cattle  of  any  stock  owner  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  from  Haddenham, 
its  operations  covering  in  all  eight  villages,  each  of  which  has  separate 
representation  on  the  Committee  which  consists  of  23  members.  There  are 
now  122  members,  for  the  most  part  small  holders,  vSome  of  whom  are 
actual  owners  of  the  land  they  cultivate.  For  the  ten  years  ending  1913  tl^e 
average  number  of  horses  insured  was  223  and  the  average  number  of  cattle 
171.  Each  member  insures  on  the  average  about  2  horses  and  1.5  cows, 
the  largest  number  insured  by  any  one  member  being  10  horses  and  4  head 
of  cattle. 

The  entrance  fee  for  a  horse  is  2s.,  for  a  cow  is.  6d.  A  foal  may  be 
entered  on  or  after  the  24th  June  in  each  year  and  any  calf  may  be  entered 
when  four  months  old.  The  subscription,  payable  monthly  at  each  meet- 
ing of  the  Club,  is  4d.  per  month  for  a  cow,  and  6d.  per  month  for  a  horse. 
The  Committee  has  power  to  make  a  levy  of  is.  per  head  of  stock  for  every 
loss  sustained  b^  the  Club,  and  to  increase  such  levy  (if  found  necessary) 
at  the  next  monthly  meeting.  Insured  animals  are  not  valued  except 
when  the>  fall  ill  or  die.  If  the  animal  dies  the  value  is  paid  to  the  owner, 
in  full,  subject  however  to  a  maximum  of  £10  for  a  cow  and  £15  for  a  horse. 

For  the  ten  years  the  average  death-rate  per  cent,  per  annum  has  been 
4.5  for  horses  and  2.5  for  cattle.  The  average  amount  paid  in  claims  per 
annum  has  been  £83.  17s.  for  horses,  and  £36.  lis.  for  cattle,  equal  to  7s. 
6d.  per  animal  insured  for  the  former  and  4s.  ^d.  per  animal  insured  for  the 
latter.  As  the  monthly  contributions  amount  only  to  6s.  per  horse  and  4s. 
per  cow  the  regular  income  has  not  sufficed  to  pay  the  claims  year  by  year. 
Besides  the  monthly  subscriptions  there  is  a  small  income  from  entrance 
fees  amounting  on  the  average  to  £8.  los.  a  3  ear,  and  from  the  sale  of  car- 
casses which  are  sold  at  a  contract  price  of  25s.  each  carcass  of  whatever 
kind.  Including  receipts  from  all  sources  the  total  income  has  averaged 
£122.  2S.  and,  as  the  total  expenditure  averaged  £126. 3s.  there  has  been  an 
average  loss  per  annum  of  £4.  is.  The  Club  can  always  restore  equilib- 
rium by  making  a  special  levy  as  the  Committee  has  power  to  do,  but 
the  writer  in  the  Journal  points  out  that  much  the  better  plan  would  be  to 
raise  the  monthly  premium  from  4d.  to  5^.  for  cows,  and  from  6d.  to  gd.  for 
horses.  The  premium  for  horses  has  hitherto  been  much  too  low  in  view 
of  the  facts  that  the  mortality  among  horses  has  been  almost  double  that 
of  cows  (4.5  per  cent,  as  against  2.5  per  cent.)  and  the  maximum  value 
payable  is  £15  for  horses  as  compared  with  £10  for  cows.  By  raising  the 
rates  of  contribution  as  suggested  the  Club  should  in  the  future  be  in  a 
position  not  only  to  meet  expenses  out  of  regular  income  but  to  build  up 
a  reserve  fund  as  well.  An  even  better  plan  (it  is  suggested)  would  be  to 
abandon  the  fixed  contribution  and  adopt  the  principle  of  a  premium  in 
relation  to  the  estimated  value  of  the  animal.  The  owner,  for  example, 
might  be  required  to  pay  i  i^^.  per  £r  per  quarter  on  the  value  of  the 
animal,  with  a  higher  premium  in  the  case  of  a  brood-mare  to  cover  the 
higher  risk. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  costs  of  management  in  the  Hadden- 
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ham  society  are  exceptionally  low,   averaging  for  ten  years  only  £5.155. 
per  annum,  equivalent  to  3  14^.  per  animal  insured. 


SWITZERLAND. 

New  PROVISIOXS  regulating  foreign  insurance  societies  WORK- 
ING IN  SWITZERLAND.  —  The  new  Decree  regulating  foreign  insurance  socie- 
ties working  in  Switzerland  is  of  special  interest  for  us,  owing  to  the  fact 
that,  as  already  reported  in  our  Bulletin  (i),  when  speaking  of  hail  and  live- 
stock insurance  in  Switzerland,  some  of  those  societies  working  in  Switzer- 
land undertaking  agricultural  risks  are  foreign  societies.  Such  are,  for 
example,  the  Badische  PterdeversicJierungs-Anstalia.  g.of  Karlsruhe  (Baden), 
the  GaraiUie  federale  of  Paris  and  the  Perleberger  Versicheruugs-Ahiien 
Gesellschaft  of  Perleberg  in  Prussia,  all  engaged  in  insuring  livestock.  The 
question  of  the  guarantee  these  societies  should  give  had  already  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  Federal  Chamber  and  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Confederation,  above  all  of  the  Federal  Insurance  Of&ce. 
But  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  matter  became  of  \-ital  importance. 

The  Federal  Council,  therefore,  decided  to  issue  pro\nsions  that  might 
fully  satisfy  the  Swiss  citizens  insured  in  respect  to  their  interests,  and 
decreed  that  all  foreign  insurance  societies  authorized  to  -«  ork  in  S^^itzerland 
must  deposit  security  to  the  amount  of  100,000  francs,  and  the  premium 
reserves  corresponding  with  their  work  in  Switzerland.  The  increase  in  the 
amount  of  these  reser\'es  from  date  of  Januar\-ist,  1915,  must  be  deposited 
exclusively  in  Swiss  securities.  The  Federal  Department  of  Justice  and 
Police,  says  the  Decree,  may  fix  certain  terms  within  which  every  society.' 
must  deposit  the  whole  amount  of  its  security. 

This  decision  is  certainly  ver\'  important.  Indeed  the  premium 
reserves  of  the  foreign  companies  corresponding  Ns-ith  their  business  in  Swit- 
zerland would  amount  to  about  200,000,000  frs.,  of  which  about  half  would 
belong  to  German  societies  alone.  The  amount  of  these  reser\'es  increases 
everA^  year  by  about  five  or  six  million  francs.  From  this  it  ma^*  be 
seen  that  the  foreign  societies  ^Adll  have  to  deposit  ver^- large  amounts  in 
Switzeiland. 

In  \'irtue  of  this  measure  taken  by  the  Federal  Council,  the  S"wiss 
policy  holders  are  secured  m  regard  to  the  obligations  undertaken  by  the 
societies  in  return  tor  the  premiums  they  have  paid. 

We  must  observ'e  that  France  and  Germany  have  anticipated  Switzer- 
land in  this  matter,  and  many  years  ago  adopted  legal  provisions  similar 
to  the  above,  mdeed,  in  some  respects  more  severe  than  those  now  adopted 
by  Switzerland. 

(i)  See  the  article  Agricultural  Insurance  in  Switzerlantl  in  igij  iu  the  nuinJjcr  of 
\ix<^B%Meiin  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence,  for  November,  191 5  (No.  11). 
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S0:\IE  NOTES  ox  THE  WORK  AXD  DEIXLOPMENT 
OF  THE  "POSITOS.  " 


The  work  of  modernising  the  "  positos  "  and  of  converting  their  assets 
into  cash  haxang  been  begun  by  the  Law  cf  January  29th.,  1906,  the  Royal 
Commission  to  which  the  task  was  entrusted  by  that  Law  has  continued  its 
efforts  unceasingly  since  that  date  and,  if  it  has  net  completely  attained  the 
desired  end,  has  made  steady  progress  in  the  undertaking.  As  illustrations 
of  this  and  as  indications  of  the  agricultural  and  social  development  of  Spain, 
the  following  notes  are  of  special  interest. 

On  other  occasions  we  have  spoken  in  this  Bulletin  of  the  origin  and 
early  character  of  the  "  positos,"  of  the  attainment  of  their  highest  develop- 
ment in  the  i6th.  century  and  of  their  subsequent  decline,  as  well  of  the  de- 
plorable condition  into  which  they  fell  on  account  of  abuses  on  the  part  both 
of  borrowers  and  of  managers,  not  to  speak  of  the  numerous  losses  incurred 
through  loans  made  to  the  pubUc  treasury  which  were  not  repaid.  We  have 
also  outlined  the  main  provisions  of  the  Law  of  1906,  which  was  passed  with 
the  object  of  reorganising  these  benevolent  institutions,  converting  them 
into  genume  modern  organisations  for  supplying  agricultural  credit,  as  well 
as  the  work  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  "  Positos, "  estabUshed  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  principal  results  obtained.  We  need  not,  therefore,  re- 
peat what  we  have  already  said  in  previous  issues,  as  the  reader  will  find  in 
them  all  the  information  necessary  for  a  study  of  the  question  (i). 


(i)  See  the  following  issues  of  this   Bulletin:    Febniary,   191 2  (pages  51  to  54);  May 
1913  (pages  137  to  139);   June  1914  (pages  72  to  80)  and  March  1915  (pages  57  to  62). 
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§  I.  Condition  and  working  of  the  "  positos  "  in  1913  and  1914. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation,  in  1906,  of  the  Royal  Commission  with  the 
object  of  "  investigating  the  funds  and  property  of  the  existing  '  positos," 
realising  their  credits  and  converting  their  securities  into  cash,  the  condition 
of  these  organisations  was  such  that  it  was  not  possible  to  ascertain  accur- 
ately the  amount  of  cash  which  they  had  in  hand,  nor  of  their  property,  nor 
the  number  nor  amount  of  their  credits.  Xor  was  it  possible  to  ascertain 
whether  they  lent  out  their  funds  or  not,  nor  if  they  were  invested  as  they 
should  have  been  for  agricultural  purposes,  such  was  the  disorganisation  and 
confusion  which  reigned  in  the  management  of  the  "  positos." 

The  patient  and  steady  work  of  the  Royal  Commission  has  gradually 
enabled  it,  in  its  annual  reports,  to  throw  light  upon  the  state  of  the  organ- 
isations with  which  we  are  dealing,  as  well  as  all  the  modifications  and  im- 
provements which  are  being  introduced. 

According  to  the  two  last  Reports  (1913  and  1914)  there  were  3,537 
"  positos"  in  Spain  on  the  31st.  of  December,  1913,  and  16  others  were 
established  in  1914. 

During  the  year  1913  the  "  positos  "  granted  103,689  loans  to  the  total 
amount  of  16,812,287  pesetas.  In  1914  the  number  of  loans  granted  was 
120,446,  for  a  total  amount  of  19,194,495  pesetas.  There  was,  therefore, 
in  1914  an  increase  both  in  the  number  and  amount  of  the  loans  granted  by 
the  "  positos,  "  as  compared  with  1913.  The  increase  in  the  number  was 
16.755  and  in  amount  2,382,207    pesetas,  or  16  %  and  14  %  respectively. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  increase  in  the  business  of  the  "  p6sitos,  "  we 
give  the  following  figures,  showing  the  amount  of  loans  outstanding  in  each 
year  from  1910  to  1914  : 

-^  I,oan&  outstanding 

(Pesetas) 

1910 13,902,260 

I9II 16,307,587 

1912     21,626,705 

1913 21,357,782 

I9I4 23,274,491 


This  increase  of  almost  10  millions  of  pesetas  in  the  circulating  capital 
of  the  "j)6sitos"  shows  clearly  the  steady  renovation  of  the  institution. 
To  the  16  new  "  positos"  established  in  1914  the  Royal  Commission  has  ; 
advanced  25,025  pesetas,  the  promotors  having,  on  their  part,  contributed  ^ 
7,525  pesetas.  The  total  foundation  capital  of  these  new  organisations  was, 
therefore,  32,550  pesetas,  an  average  of  2,034  pesetas  per  "  posito." 
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By  the  exercise  of  a  steady  moral  influence,  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  inculcate  in  the  borrowing  farmers  habits  of  punctuaHty  in  the  fulfilment 
of  their  obUgations  towards  the  "  positos"  which  were  formerly  tmknown 
to  them.  Accordingly  the  figure  representing  the  voluntary  repayment 
of  loans  continues  to  grow,  thus  increasing  and  regularising  the  assets  of  the 
"  positos  "  and  reducing  the  repayments  enforced  by  legal  procedure.  The 
following  figures  show  the  steady  increase  of  the  voluntary-  repajTnents  : 

Voluntary  Repayments 
""  (Pesetas) 

I9IO 15,239,898 

I9II 14,027,492 

I9I2   ....     18,003,015 

I9I3 20,683,333 

Moreover  by  reason  of  this  moral  progress  of  the  borrowers  the  niunber 
of  extensions  of  loans  decreased  during  the  year  1914,  since  16,526  extensions 
of  loans  to  a  total  amount  of  4,079,995  pesetas  were  granted  in  that  year 
whereas  in  1913  the  number  of  extensions  granted  was  17,477,  and  the  total 
amount  of  the  loans  concerned  4,545,497  pesetas.  This  improvement  is 
specially  noteworthy  smce  it  was  obtained  notwithstanding  the  general 
economic  ciisis  caused  by  the  European  War.  In  all  probabiHty,  had  the 
farmer  been  able  to  export  and  sell  his  crop  as  in  normal  times,  the  number 
of  extensions  asked  for  in  1914  would  have  been  even  less. 

However,  if  the  facts  which  we  have  just  stated  show  important  pro- 
gress in  the  reorganisation  of  the  "  positos,  "  especially  if  we  bear  in  mind 
the  deplorable  state  into  which  they  had  fallen,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
work  has  been  completed,  since  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  make  all  the 
"positos"  work  satisfactorily  nor  have  they  liquidated  all  their  assets. 
Let  us  see  some  particulars  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

We  have  seen  that,  according  to  the  Report  for  1913  of  the  Roj-al  Com- 
mission, there  were  3,537  "  positos  "  at  the  end  of  that  \'ear.  The  same  le- 
port  classifies  these  "  positos"  as  follows  in  relation  to  their  working. 

(i)  2000  "  positos  "  which  work  satisfactorily  ;  recover  and  lend  out 
their  funds  regularly ;  manage  well  their  property ;  pay  their  contribution  to 
the  Royal  Commission  and  keep  their  accounts  in  order. 

(2)  875  "  positos  "  the  working  of  which  is  defective  in  regard  to  the 
lending  out  of  their  funds,  the  recovery  of  debts,  the  payment  of  the  con- 
tribution, and  the  keeping  of  the  accounts,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  im- 
proving in  their  organisation,  since  they  contain  progressive  elements  ; 

{3)  662  "  positos  "  which  may  be  considered  as  having  only  a  nominal 
existence,  since  they  have  funds  and  do  not  lend  them  out,  do  not  pay  the 
contribution,  and  refuse  to  obey  the  instructions  of  the  authorities. 

In  like  mannei,  the  total  capital  of  these  organisations,  which  at  the 
same  date  amounted  to  95,238,053  pesetas,  may  be  di\-ided,  in  round  fig- 
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iires,  as  follows :  about  4  million  pesetas  in  hand  and  not  lent ;  about  23  mill- 
ion pesetas  in  outstanding  loans  which  are  certainly  recoverable  ;  about 
53  million  pesetas  in  the  hands  of  debtors  on  account  of  old  debts,  almost 
all  irrecoverable,  of  which  there  is  no  prospect  of  more  than  a  small  poition 
being  repaid.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  of  the  amount  representing 
the  old  debts,  the  greater  part  consists  of  interest  which  has  accumulated 
for  many  years  and  that,  consequently  the  capital  really  loaned  was  origin- 
ally much  less. 

The  pro\dnces  in  which  these  debts,  difficult  to  recover,  are  largest  in 
amount,  are  the  following  : 

Amount  of  debts 
Province  — 

—  Pesetas 

Almeria ...'..  2,055,141 

Badajoz 1,798,752 

Cadiz 3,902,583 

Canary  Isles. 1,235,478 

Cordova 7,227,270 

Granada 4,388,818 

Jaen 7,879,784 

Malaga 7,451,244 

Seville 7,964,188 

Valencia 1,895,412 

The  recovery  of  the  majority  of  these  credits,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  since  they  are  almost  all 
derived  from  very  old  debts  to  which  has  accrued  interest  to  an  amount 
m.uch  greater  than  the  principal  (as  we  have  noted) ,  and  the  debtors  are 
unable  to  repay  them,  either  because  the  original  borrowers  have  disap- 
peared in  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  loans  were  granted,  or  because 
they  have  not  the  means  to  repay  so  heavy  a  debt.  In  one  way  or  another, 
the  "  positos  "  recover  something  from  time  to  time  under  this  head,  so  thiit 
the  amounts  are  not  to  be  considered  as  wholly  lost. 

Having  noted  some  particulars  regarding  the  condition  and  working  of 
the  "  positos, "  let  us  now  examine  some  forms  of  the  work  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Royal  Commission  towaids  making  these  organisations 
comply  more  fully  every  day  wdth  the  modern  requirements  of  agriculture 
and  enlarging  their  sphere  of  action. 


§  2.  The  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  law  regarding 

THE   federation   OF  THE   ' '  POSITOS.  ' ' 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  aggregate  capital  l 
of  the  "positos"  —  more  than  4  million  pesetas  — •  remained  lying  idle  . 
even  after  it  had  been  converted  into  cash,  owing  to  the  want  of  applicants   ■{ 
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for  loans  in  some  localities  and  in  otheis  to  want  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
managers,  the  Spanish  Government  issued  a  Decree  on  October  i6th.,  1914, 
authorising  the  foimation  of  federations  of  "  positos,"  in  order  to  give  mob- 
ility to  their  capital.  We  have  already  studied  the  Decree  in  this  Bulletin  (i), 
and  have  indicated  the  advantages  which  might  result  from  it  in  the  way 
of  diffusing  agricultural  credit  in  Spanish  rural  districts.  Although  the  De- 
cree had  been  promulgated,  however,  the  Regulations  for  carrying  it  out 
had  not  then  been  issued.  These  Regulations  were  approved  and  pubUshed 
by  Royal  Decree  on  the  30th.  of  September  of  the  current  year. 

In  speaking  of  the  Decree  regarding  the  federation  of  "  positos"  we 
saw  that  the  bodies  which  would  be  formed  in  accordance  with  its  provisions 
would  have  for  object  the  unification  and  intensification  of  the  action  of  the 
"  positos  "  of  which  they  would  be  composed  in  supplying  agricultural  cre- 
dit, extending  it  to  the  whole  province  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of  the 
various  districts  where  the  afiiUated  "positos"  exist.  The  Regalations 
with  which  we  are  now  deaUng  indicate  more  precisely  the  objects  of  the 
provincial  federations  of  "  positos"  as  follows  :  (i)  Loan  transactions  be- 
tween the  aifihated  "positos ; "  (2)  Making  loans  out  of  their  funds,  when  none 
of  the  aflihated  "positos"  require  them,  to  agricultural  syndicates,  rural 
credit  banks,  savings  banks,  popular  credit  banks,  or  similar  organisations 
established  in  the  province,  which,  besides  being  legaU}*  constituted,  were 
included  in  the  register  compiled  by  the  Bank  of  Spain  ;  (3)  Making  loans  of 
their  capital  on  adequate  security  for  the  purpose  of  land  improvement,  ir- 
rigation works,  or  the  introduction  of  new  crops. 

The  duration  of  the  loans  made  by  the  Federations  will  be  for  one  year 
and  may  be  extended  for  a  further  year,  except  for  loans  of  the  third  class, 
which  will  be  granted  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  may  be  renewed  for  a 
further  period  with  the  approval  of  the  General  ^Meeting.  For  such  renewal, 
however,  it  will  be  an  essential  condition  that  the  borrower  shaU  have  paid 
the  interest  up  to  date  and  shall  reduce  the  loan  by  25  per  cent,  when  ap- 
plying for  the  renewal. 

The  Regulations  lay  it  down  that  the  capital  of  the  Federations  of  "  Po- 
sitos "  shall  be  made  up  of  : 

(a)  The  firnds  which  each  of  the  afiiliated  "  positos  "  had  lying  idle 
in  its  hands  or  on  current  account  in  the  Bank  of  Spain  ; 

(b)  The  sums  which  they  may  receive  by  way  of  gift  or  legacy  from, 
private  individuals  desirous  of  encouraging  the  development  of  the  "  po- 
sitos" and  of  rural  credit; 

(c)  The  grants  which  may  be  made  to  them  by  the  Royal  Commission 
of  "  Positos; " 

(d)  Thg  grants  which  in  their  respective  estimates  may  be  assigned  to 
the  Federations  by  the  Provincial  Council  or  by  the  Municipal  Coimcils  of 
the  province. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  funds  available  un- 
der head  (a^,  the  Provincial  Sections  of  "  Positos"  are  to  compile  ever>' 

(i)  See  the  issue  of  March  1915,  pages  57  to  62. 
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three  months  a  statement  of  the  sums  which  the  "  positos  "  of  the  province 
have  on  deposit  in  the  branches  of  the  Bank  of  Spain,  pubhshing  it  in  the 
Official  Bulletin  and  forwarding  it  at  the  same  time  to  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion. Corresponding  to  this  provision  is  that  whereby  it  will  be  obligatory 
for  the  Managing  Committees  of  the  "positos"  to  deposit  in  the  branches 
of  the  Bank  of  Spain,  in  the  name  of  the  Committees,  the  sums  which,  for 
want  of  applicants,  have  not  been  lent  out  during  the  year.  If  in  making 
up  the  accounts  for  the  year  it  appears  that  a  sum  exceeding  15  %  of  the 
capital  has  been  lying  idle  without  being  so  deposited,  the  committeemen  are 
to  pay,  out  of  their  own  pockets,  4  %  interest  on  the  sums  left  idle. 

The  Federations  of  "  Positos  "  will  be  governed  by  a  General  Meeting, 
which  will  be  held  at  least  once  a  year,  and  by  an  Executive  Committee 
consisting  of  two  delegates  and  presided  over  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Provincial  Section.  The  delegates  will  be  elected  for  three  years  by  the 
General  Meeting  of  the  Federation,  and  will  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

The  business  of  the  Federations  wiU  be  carried  on  in  two  ways,  accord- 
ing as  the  loans  in  question  are  apphed  for  by  affiliated  "positos,"  or  by 
agricultural  syndicates,  chambers  of  agriculture,  savings  banks  or  other 
similar  J30  dies. 

When  the  loans  are  asked  for  by  one  of  the  affiUated  "  positos, "  the 
procedure  will  be  as  follows:  the  "  positos"  which  requires  to  make  use 
of  the  capital  of  the  Federation,  after  having  so  decided  either  at  an  ordinary 
or  an  extraordinary  meeting,  will  make  apphcation  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  Committee  will  notify  the  other  "  positos  "  of  the  apphcation 
received,  at  the  same  time  asking  for  particulars,  which  must  relate  solely 
to  the  guarantee  which  the  Managing  Committee  of  the  "  posito  "  making 
the  apphcation  can  ofEer,  that  Committee  being  Hable  to  the  "posito"  mak- 
ing the  loan.  The  particulars  having  been  received,  the  Executive  Committee 
will  decide  in  the  matter  within  the  space  of  three  days.  If  the  decision 
is  favourable  and  the  apphcation  is  approved,  the  Committee  will  order 
the  transfer  of  the  amount  from  the  "  posito  "  advancing  the  money  to  the 
"  posito  "  desiring  the  loan. 

In  the  second  case  (that  is,  in  the  case  of  loans  to  syndicates,  savings 
banks,  chambers  of  agriculture,  etc.,  there  being  no  "  positos  "  making  ap- 
phcation), the  amount  of  the  capital  to  be  devoted  to  this  purpose  and  the 
terms  proposed  for  the  loans  to  these  societies  (i)  will  be  advertised  in  the 
official  Bulletin  of  the  province  and  the  principal  provincial  newspapers. 
The  bodies  which  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  these  offers  will  address 
themselves,  stating  the  nature  of  the  transaction  they  propose,  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  which  will  grant  or  refuse  the  loan,  aftei  having  obtained 
the  necessary  particulars. 

Membership  of  one  of  these  Provincial  Federations  is  reserved  for  the 
"  positos  "  which  belong  to  one  and  the  same  Provincial  Section  and  which 
join  the  Federation.  The  other  bodies  which  have  transactions  with  the  Feder- 
ations are  considered  merely  as  borrowers. 

(i)  See  tlie  issue  of  this  Bulletin  previously  indicated. 
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Finally,  the  Regulations  of  which  we  are  examining  the  provisions,  lay 
it  down  that  the  Royal  Commission  of  "  Positos  "  shall  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  as  many  Federations  as  possible,  by  carrying  on  propagandist  work 
to  this  end,  and  shall  compile  an  Annual  Report  on  the  working  of  the  Fed- 
erations based  on  the  information  which  they  may  supply.  The  function 
of  the  Royal  Commission  in  relation  to  the  Federations  w  ill  be  mereh-  that 
of  inspection,  and  it  will  only  have  power  to  decide  appeals  made  by  any 
affiliated  "  posito  "  against  the  decisions  of  the  General  Meeting  of  the 
Federation  to  which  it  belongs. 


§  3.  The  ESTABLISHifENT  OF   THE   FIRST   PASTORAL   "  POSITO.  " 

As  the  operations  of  the  "  p6sitos  "  originally  consisted  almost  exclu- 
sively in  making  advances  of  seed  to  the  farmers,  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  Spanish  agriculture  • —  stock-raising 
—  have  alw  ays  been  few  or  almost  none.  Even  after  the  work  of  convert- 
ing the  assets  of  the  "  positos"  into  cash  was  beguji,  this  continued  to  be  the 
case,  notwithstanding  that  the  Law  of  1906  indicated  amongst  the  objects 
of  these  organisations  the  granting  of  loans  for  facihtating  the  "  acquisition 
or  use  of  any  articles  required  in  agriculture  or  stock-raising."  In  essenti- 
ally pastoral  districts,  such  as  Gahcia  and  the  Basque  Pro\-inces,  no  "  po- 
sito "  yet  exists. 

After  the  promulgation  of  the  Law  of  1906,  it  was  considered  that, 
when  once  reorganised,  the  "  positos  "  should  admit  the  stockowners  to 
their  advantages,  and  thus,  from  the  begiiming,  it  was  suggested  to  form 
new  institutions,  based  on  the  modem  organisation  introduced  by  the  law, 
for  exclusively  pastoral  purposes,  since  the  existing  "  positos,"  being  far 
from  the  pastoral  regions,  could  be  of  but  httle  advantage  to  the  pastoral 
industry. 

The  Count  of  Retamoso,  one  of  the  first  Royal  Commissioneis  of  "  Po- 
sitos," endeavoured  during  his  term  of  office  to  found  a  pastoral  "posited," 
without,  however,  being  able  to  carry  out  his  project.  WTiat  on  that  oc- 
casion remained  merely  a  project  has  now  been  actually  carried  out,  thanks 
to  the  combined  efiorts  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  "  Positos,"  at  present 
presided  over  by  the  Marquis  of  Valdeiglesias,  and  of  the  General 
Stockowners'  Association,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Bailen  is  President. 

Passing  to  examine  the  organisation  of  this  new  body,  we  note  first 
that  in  its  rules  the  objects  are  stated  to  be:  (i)  to  make  loans  to 
stockowners,  syndicates  and  co-operative  societies,  formed  for  exclusively 
pastoral  purposes :  (2)  to  make  loans  to  the  Local  Stockowners'  Commit- 
tees, which  are  dul}'  constituted  and  in  which  the  hability  of  the  members 
is  unHmited ;  (3)  to  make  loans  to  stockow  ners  who  are  members  of  the 
General  Stockowners'  Association,  on  mortgage,  pledge,  or  personal  guar- 
antee; (4)  to  act  as  a  sa\'ings  bank,  paj-ing  interest  which  shall  not 
exceed  3  %. 
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The  capital  of  the  "  posito  "  will  be  formed  by  : 
{a)  The  initial  capital  of  100,000  pesetas ; 
{b)  The  profits  derived  from  its  transactions ; 
(c)  The  grants  and  gifts  which  it  may  receive. 

To  the  formation  of  the  initial  capital  the  Royal  Commission  of  "  P6-. 
sitos  "  contributed  50,000  pesetas  and  the  General  Stockowners'  Association 
the  remaining  50,000  pesetas. 

With  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  new  organisation,  its  rules  lay  down 
the  following  conditions.  The  syndicates,  stockowners'  co-operative  soci- 
eties and  lyocal  Committees,  will  address  their  apphcations  to  the  Permanent 
Committee,  accompanied  by  documents  which  will  show  the  unlimited  Ha- 
biiity  of  the  members  and  the  liquid  taxable  assets  which  they  possess,  as  well 
as  the  taxes  which  they  pay. 

A  Committee,  nominated  by  the  Permanent  Committee,  will  examine 
the  application  and  will  grant  or  refuse  the  loan,  and  no  appeal  can  be  made 
against  their  decision.  The  loans  will  be  granted  for  one  year,  renewable 
for  another  year;  interest  will  be  payable  at  the  rate  of  i  %  per  quarter, 
fractions  of  a  quarter  being  treated  as  a  quarter. 

When  the  loan  is  being  applied  to  the  acquisition  of  machinery  or  re- 
quirements for  the  pastoral  industry,  or  industries  derived  from  it,  the  "  po- 
sito "  can  advance  two  thirds  of  the  price,  retaining  the  article  purchased  as 
its  own  property,  though  in  the  use  of  the  purchaser,  until  the  price  has  been 
paid  m  full.  It  will  also  advance  money  for  the  purchase  of  sires  to  the  live- 
stock improvement  syndicates,  the  animals  purchased  forming  the  security 
for  the  repayment  of  the  loans. 

The  "  posito  "  can  even,  in  specific  cases  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Committee,  assist  the  mutual  insurance  societies,  subject  to  the  following 
conditions  :  (i)  that  they  are  mutual  societies  of  stockowners,  that  the  liabil- 
ity of  the  members  is  unhmited,  and  that  they  do  not  exclude  losses  caused 
by  epidemics ;  (2)  that  their  rules  have  been  approved  by  the  General  Stock- 
owners'  Association. 

The  loans  to  stockowners  who  are  members  of  the  Association  will  be 
made  on  pledge,  on  mortgage,  or  on  the  joint  and  several  security  of  the  ap- 
plicant and  another  person  appioved  by  the  Committee. 

The  stockowners  who  have  delivered  wool,  live  stock,  or  other  pastoral 
produce  to  the  Association  for  sale  on  commission,  or  who  graze  cattle  on  the 
pasture-land  or  meadows  of  the  Association,  will  have  the  right  to  obtain, 
if  they  so  desire,  50  %  of  their  value,  as  an  advance  from  the  funds  of  the 
"  posito.  " 

No  stockowner  or  society  to  whom  a  loan  has  been  granted  will  be  able 
to  obtain  another  loan  until  the  first  has  been  repaid,  unless  he  specifically 
applies  for  an  increase,  justifying  his  need  and  giving  a  new  guarantee.^ 

The  management  of  the  "  posito  "  is  entrusted  to  a  special  Committee, 
consisting  of  six  members  and  nominated  from  amongst  the  Permanent  Com- 
mittee. The  members  of  the  Permanent  Committee  will  not  receive  any 
remuneration  and  the  sums  which  may  be  received  under  this  head  will  be 
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handed  over  to  the  Association  to  meet  the  expenses  which  may  be  incurred 
in  regard  to  the  "  posito.  " 

The  "iposito  "  will  paj^  to  the  Royal  Commission,  by  w  ay  of  contribution, 
I  %  on  the  50,000  pesetas  granted  by  it.  In  its  turn,  the  "  p6sito  "  will  re- 
tain as  remuneration,  half  of  the  amount  of  the  interest  paid  on  the  loans. 

Lastly,  we  may  note  that  the  "  posito  "  is  founded  for  an  indeterminate 
period.  It  can  be  dissolved  by  resolution  of  the  General  Committee  of  the 
General  Stockowners'  Association.  In  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the ' '  posito  ' ' 
the  Association  will  lepay  to  the  Royal  Commission  of  "  Positos  "  the  50,000 
pesetas  leceived  from  it,  with  the  increase  which  may  have  accrued  to  it. 

From  what  precedes,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  first  pastoral  "  posito,  " 
which  has  just  been  formed  in  Spain  to  encourage  stock-raising  is  still  of 
modest  dimensions,  as  far  as  the  number  of  stockowners  who  may  aspire  to 
benefit  by  it  is  concerned.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  new  organisation 
is  regarded  as  an  experiment.  If  in  practice  the  new  "posito"  fulfil,  as  is 
anticipated,  the  hopes  of  its  founders,  it  will  be  able  to  obtain,  later  on,  a 
larger  capital  and  thus  convert  itself  into  a  veritable,  though  small,  pastoral 
bank.  In  Spanish  rural  circles  the  success  of  the  new  organisation  is  con- 
sidered assured,  in  view  of  the  ease  and  convenience  of  its  operations,  the 
importance  and  prestige  of  the  General  Stockowners'  Association,  under 
whose  auspices  it  has  been  formed,  and  the  capacity  and  standing  of  its 
managers. 

The  new  "  posito  "  certainly  meets  a  need  which  was  strongh-  felt  and 
may  be  the  staiting  point  of  a  form  of  credit  organisation  which  may  bring 
important  improvements  and  advantages  to  stock-raising  and  the  industries 
derived  from  it. 
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SOURCES  : 

Cassa  di  Risparmio  deli.e  Province  I^ombarde  in  Milano  :  Credito  fondiario.  Bilando 
consiintivo  dell'anno  1914.  Anno  XI^VII  dell'Esercizio  {Savings  Bank  of  the  Lombard 
Provinces  in  Milan:  Land  Credit  Department.  Balance  Sheet  for  the  Year  1914.  Forty 
seventh  Working  Year). 

Cassa  di  Risparmio  in  Bologna  :  Credito  fondiario  :  Resoconto  del  1914  {Savings  Bank  in 
Bologna  :  Land  Credit  Department :  Report  for  1914).  Bologna,  1915  ;  Merlani. 

Cassa  di  Risparmio  della  CittA  di  Verona  :  Cassa  di  Risparmio,  Credito  fondiario  e  Fondo 
pensioni.  Bilancio  Consuntivo  dell'anno  1914  {Savings  Bank  of  the  City  of  Verona:  Savings 
Bank,  Land  Credit  and  Pension  Funds  Departments.  Balance  Sheet  for  the  Year  1914)- 
Verona,  1915 :  Franchini. 

Credito  Fondiario  Sardo  in  Cacijari  :  Resoconto  dell'anno  1914  {Sardinian  Land  Credit 
Institute  in  Cxgliari  :  Report  for  the  Year  19 14). 

ISTiTUTO  Italiano  DI  CREDITO  FoNDiARio  IN  RoMA  :  Relazionc  del  Consiglio  d'amministra- 
zione  e  dei  Sindaci  sull'esercizio  1914  (Ventesimo  quarto).  {Italian  Land  Credit  Insti- 
tute in  Rome.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Management  and  the  Examiners  for  the  year  1914. 
Tu-ent\'  fourth  Year).     Rome,  19 15:  Bolognesi. 

ISTiTUTO  DELLE  Opere  Pie  DI  San  Paolo  IN  TORINO  :  Credito  fondiario.  Conto  consimtivo  : 
esercizio  1914  {Institute  of  the  "Opere  Pie  di  San  Paolo''  in  Turin:  Land  Credit  Depart- 
ment. Balance  Sheet  for  the  Year  IQ14).  Turin,  1915  :  Societa  Tipografico- liditrice  Nazio- 
nale. 

Monte  dei  Paschi  di  Siena  :  Conto  consuntivo  per  I'esercizio  1914  {Siena  "  Monte  dei  Paschi  "  : 
Accounts  for  the  Year  19 14).     Siena,  191 5  :  l^zzeri. 

In  the  number  of  this  Bulletin  for  last  October  we  considered  the  work 
done  in  1914  by  the  special  agricultural  credit  institutes  or  those  authorized 
by  special  laws  for  this  form  of  credit  and  we  saw  that  they  granted  the 
farmers  last  year  more  than  43,000,000  frs.  in  loans  ;  let  us  now  consider 
the  work  done  in  the  year  by  the  land  credit  institutes,  according  to  the 
last  reports  published  by  them. 


§  T.  Italian  land  credit  institute. 

In  1 914  this  Institute,  which  has  existed  for  24  years,  received  247 
applications  for  loans  for  28,127,500  frs.  Adding  to  these  those  remaining 
to  be  dealt  with  from  1913  {475  for  42,951,500  frs.),  and  those  again  taken 
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into  consideration  (9  for  642,000  frs.)  and  those  in  the  case  of  which  appli- 
cation has  been  made  for  the  amount  to  be  increased  (3  for  281,500  frs.) 
we  get  for  1914  a  total  of  734  applications  for  an  amount  of  72,002,500  frs. 
In  satisfaction  of  116  of  these,  definite  contracts  were  passed  for  a  total 
amount  of  10,721,000  frs.,  with  a  decrease  of  60  loans  for  4,481,500  frs., 
as  compared  with  1913.  Of  the  loans  granted  in  1914,  57  for  6,922,500 
frs.  were  granted  on  the  security  of  rural  land,  especially  in  Apulia  (12  for 
2,323,000  frs.),  in  Campania  (10  for  331,500  frs.),  in  SicUy  (8  for  351,500  frs.), 
in  Venetia  (5  for  1,767,500  frs.)  and  in  Emilia  (5  for  1,066,000  frs.),  and 
59  for  3,798,500  frs.  on  the  security  of  urban  land.  In  this  connection,  we 
must  observe  that  in  the  last  five  years  the  loans  on  urban  estate,  which 
for  some  time  exceeded  those  on  rural  estate,  have  been  gradualh*  dimin- 
ishing, so  that  in  1913  and  1914  those  on  rural  estate  preponderated.  As 
regards  amount,  the  loans    granted  in  1914  were  distributed  as  follows  : 


Up  to        10,000  francs 

Between    10,500    and      20,000  francs 
»  20,500      ))        50,000      » 

»  50.500      »      100,000      » 

•»  100,500      ))      500,000      » 

Above      500,000  francs 


116         10,721,000 

And  they  were  distributed  as  follows  according  to  the  term  for  which 
they  were  granted. 


Number 

frs. 

5 

45-500 

25 

401,000 

42 

1,476,000 

20 

1.599,000 

22 

4,499,500 

2 

2,700,000 

From  10  to  15 

»  15  »  20 

»  20  »  25 

»  25  »  30 

>'  30  »  35 

))  35  »  40 

»  40  '>  45 

»  45  >*  50 


Number 

Amount 

frs. 

4 

106,500 

3 

132,500 

5 

214,000 

8 

153,000 

51 

3,621,000 

45 

6,494,000 

116 

10,721,000 
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The  loans  were  granted  at  4  %  interest. 

The  total  number  of  loans  passed  from  the  foundation  of  the  Institute 
(1891)  up  to  December  31st.,  1914  was  3,327,  for  a  total  amount  of 
270,206,550  frs.,  of  which  1,911  for  142,915,300  frs.  were  granted  on  th.e 
security  of  rural  estate  and  1,416  for  127,291,250  frs.  on  that  of  urban  estate. 
Dividing  them  according  to  the  situation  of  the  land  mortgaged,  we  find  : 
loans  in  North  Italy,  139  for  15,199,500  frs.  ;  in  Central  Italy,  1,028  for 
102,603,100  frs.  ;  in  South  Italy,  2,160  for  151,603,950  frs.  More  than 
two  thirds  of  these  loans  were  for  amounts  not  exceeding  50,000  frs.  Be- 
tween 1903  and  1914,  the  loans  granted  by  the  Institute  amounted  to 
162,704,550  frs.  ;  of  this  amount,  71,965,825  or  44  %wereborrowed  to  ex- 
tinguish more  burdensome  mortgage  debts  and  relieve  the  estates  from 
other  real  charges.  The  mortgages  paid  off  in  the  above  period,  by 
means  of  these  loans,  amounted  to  70,655,936  frs.,  distributed  as  follows  in 
regard  to  the  interest  paid  : 

frs. 

From  4  to     6  % 52,858,799 

))      6     ))    8  % 11,734,264 

))       8     )>  10  %  and  higher      .    .    .  1,226,955 

Interest  not  stated 4,835,918 


The  benefit  reaped  by  landed  estate  in  the  twelve  years  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  mortgages  to  the  above  amount  of  70,655,936  frs.  is  still  more  appar- 
ent when  we  consider  that  they  were  mostly  extinguished  by  means  of 
loans  at  3  ^  %.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  consider  how  the  amounts 
employed  for  relief  from  charges  and  for  extinction  of  burdensome  mort- 
gage debts  were  distributed  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

frs. 

North  Italy 3,452,970 

Central  Italy :    .    .         26,486,401 

South  Italy 42,026,454 


71,965,825 


It  follows,  therefore,  from  these  figures  that  South  Italy  especially 
profited  by  the  operations  between  1903  and  1914,  to  the  amount  of 
42,026,454  frs.  or  about  58  %  of  the  total.  North  Italy  benefited  to  the 
amount  of  3,452,970  frs.  or  5  %,  and  Central  Italy  to  that  of  26,486,401  frs. 


or  37  %• 
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§  2.  The  land  credit  department  of  the  savings  banks 
of  milan,  bologna  and  verona. 


In  1914,  the  Land  Credit  Department  of  the  Cassa  di  Risparmio  deUe 
Provincie  Lomhardc  (Savings  Bank  of  the  Lombard  Provinces)  granted 
274  loans  for  an  amount  of  19,651,000  frs.  Ninety -four  loans,  for  7,124,000 
frs.,  were  granted  on  rural  land,  170  for  11,977,000  frs.  on  urban  land  and 
10  for  550,000  frs.  on  land  both  rural  and  urban. 

Among  the  provinces  that  profited  most  by  this  credit  on  the  securit}- 
of  rural  estate,  were  especially  those  of  Mantua,  25  loans  for  1,615,500  frs., 
Grosseto,  2  for  770,000  frs.,  Modena,  6  for  618,000  frs.,  Udine,  2  for  615,000 
frs.  and  Venice,  3,  for  457,000  frs. 

More  than  half  the  loans  (169)  were  for  amoimts  between  five  and  fiity 
thousand  francs  and  about  half  {132)  for  a  period  of  40  years. 

In  1914  the  Land  Credit  Department  of  the  Cassa  di  risparmio  di  Bologna 
granted  89  loans  for  a  total  amount  of  4,798.000  frs.  Of  these,  64  for  3,237,000 
frs.,  were  secured  on  urban  estate,  19  for  391,000  frs.  on  rural  estate,  and 
6  for  1,170,000  frs.  on  estate  both  rural  and  urban.  Further,  6  loans  were 
for  amounts  of  between  500  frs.  and  5,000  frs.,  12  for  amounts  between 
5,000  frs.  and  10,000  frs.,  21  for  amounts  between  10,000  frs.  and  20,000  frs., 
22  for  amounts  between  20,000  frs.,  and  30,000  frs.,  5  for  amounts  between 
30,000  frs.  and  40,000  frs.,  7  for  amounts  between  40,000  frs.  and  50,000  frs., 
8  for  amounts  between  50,000  frs.  and  100,000  frs.,  and  another  8  for 
amounts  exceeding  100,000  frs. 

The  pro\dnce  that  benefited  most  by  this  credit  was  Bologna  (78  loans 
for  4,525,000  frs.). 

It  must  further  be  mentioned  that,  of  89  loans,  30  were  granted  to 
institutions  for  building  houses  for  the  people,  for  which  purpose  this 
Institute  had  on  December  31st.  last  lent  5,226  000  frs. 

Between  the  foundation  of  the  institution  (1868)  and  the  end  of  1914 
3,290  loans  were  passed  for  a  total  amount  of  127,253,500  frs.,  with  an  aver- 
age amount  of  38,679  frs.  per  loan. 

Finally,  the  Land  Credit  Institute  of  the  Cassa  di  risparmio  di  Verona 
gi anted  in  1914,  67  loans  on  mortgage  for  a  total  amount  of  2,061,000  frs., 
against  108  loans  for  3,368,500  frs.  in  1914. 

Between  1902,  its  first  working  year  and  the  end  of  1914,  1,011  loans 
were  granted  for  a  total  amount  of  30,429,500  frs.  Of  these,  306,  for 
6,121,000  frs.  were  granted  on  the  security  of  urban  estate,  638  for  21,880,000 
on  that  of  rural  estate,  and  67  for  2,428,500  on  estate  both  rural  and  urban. 
The  largest  amounts  were  lent  in  the  pro\dnce  of  Verona  (6,838,500  frs.), 
Venice  (5,537.500  frs.),  Mantua  (4,589,000  frs.)  and  Padua  (3,376,500  frs.). 
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§  3.  The  land  credit  departments  of  the  turik  institute 

of  "opere  ple  dl  s.   paolo "    and  the  siena   "monte  dei  paschi," 

and  the  sardinian  land  credit  institute  in  cagliari. 

The  loans  concluded  in  1914  by  the  Land  Credit  Department  of  the 
Istituto  delle  Opere  Pie  di  S.  Paolo  in  Turin  were  raore  niunerous  and  less 
in  amount  than  in  1913.  Indeed,  while  in  1913  it  granted  195  loans  for 
9,362,500  frs.,  in  1914,  204  loans  were  granted  frs.  7,006,500  frs.,  that  is 
to  say  9  loans  more  and  2,356,000  frs.  less. 

As  regards  amount,  the  loans  granted  in  1914  were  distributed  as 
follows  : 

Number  Amoun  t 


94 

568,000 

37 

601,000 

59 

2,830,500 

14 

3.007,000 

Ivoans  of  not  more  than  10,000  frs 

))        »    between     10,500  frs.  and      20,000  frs.     , 
»        ))  »  20,500  frs.       «     100,000  frs. 

»        ))  »  100,500  frs.       ))     500,000  frs.     , 

Total   .    .    .     204         7,006,500 

In  regard  to  the  terms  for  which  they  weie  lent,  they  may  be  classified    j 
as  under : 

Number  Amount 

Loans  for  from  10  to  20  years 23  509,000 

»         ))   between  20  and  35  years 23  604,000 

))         ))  ))       35  and  50       »         158         5.893.500 


Total    .    .    .     204         7,006,500     \ 
Finally,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  estate   mortgaged,  we  find: 

_  ,    ,  ^  ,,       ,  T^  .    1  Loans  on    both    Urban  t„4.„i 

Loans  on  Urban  Estate         Loans  on  Rural  Estate  ,^^^  Rural  Estate 

Number  Amount  Number  Amount  Number  Amount  Number         Amount 

184        4.833,000  16  1,890,500  4  283,000  204        7,006,500 


The  largest  number  of  loans  were  received  in  the  provinces  of  Genoa     \ 
(too  for  1,453,000  frs.),  Turin  (55  for  1,821,500  frs.)  and  Rome  (16  for 598,500 
frs.). 
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We  find  that  the  Land  Credit  Department  of  the  Monte  dei  Paschi  di 
Siena  in  1914  passed  202  loans  for  the  total  amount  of  5,116,500  frs.,  79  of 
them  (2,609,500  frs.)  secured  on  rural  land,  116  (2,348,500  frs.)  on  urban 
land  and  7  (158,500  frs.)  on  both  urban  and  rviral  land. 

The  province  of  Forli  received  the  largest  number  of  loans  (38  for 
325,500  frs.),  and  then  the  pro\-inces  of  Perugia  (26  for  525,500  frs.),  Pisa 
(21  for  709,500  frs.)  and  Pesaro  and  Urbino  (10  for  237,000  frs.). 

Since  the  date  of  its  foundation  (1868)  and  up  to  December  31st.,  1914, 
this  Institute  granted  4,837  loans  for  a  total  amount  of  154,143,500  frs., 
2,236  for  79,735,000  frs.  on  rural  estate,  1,722  for  32,624,500  on  urban  estate, 
and  879  for  41,786,000  frs.  on  estate  both  urban  and  rural. 

Finalty,  the  Credito  jondiario  sardo  in  Cagliari  granted  mortgage  loans 
in  the  year  to  the  amount  of  229,000  frs.  The  amount  of  its  loans  on  De- 
cember 31st.,  was  2,316,640  and  the  vaue  of  its  bonds  in  circulation  was 
2,382,500  frs. 


The  seven  land  credit  institutes  working  in  Italy  thus  granted  in  1914 
mortgage  loans  for  a  total  amount  of  49,583,000  frs.  against  62,846.500  frs. 
in  1913,  76,249,750  frs.  in  1912,  78,896,000  frs.  in  1911,  74,111,500  frs.  in 
1910  and  59,713,800  frs.  in  1909. 
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Introduction. 

In  his  annual  Report  to  the  President  (Dec.  ist,  1913),  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  devoted  a  special  paragraph  to  the 
"Woman  on  the  Farm  ",  from  which  we  quote  the  following  : 

"  The  woman  on  the  farm  is  a  most  important  economic  factor  in 
agriculture.  Her  domestic  work  undoubtedly  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  effi- 
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ciency  of  the  field  workers,  her  handling  of  the  home  and  its  surroundings 
contributes  to  the  cash  intake,  and,  in  addition,  hers  is  largely  the  responsi- 
bility for  contributing  the  social  and  other  features  which  make  farm  life 
satisfactory  and  pleasurable...  The  facts  that  the  woman's  work  and  time 
have  a  real  monetary  value  and  that  her  strength  is  not  unlimited  have  not 
been  given  the  consideration  they  deserve.  As  a  result  on  many  farms  wherfe 
there  is  always  money  enough  to  buy  the  latest  agricultural  appliances,  there 
is  seldom  a  surplus  to  provide  the  woman  in  her  productive  work  with  power 
machinery  that  will  lighten  her  physical  labor,  running  water  that  will 
relieve  her  of  the  burden  of  carrying  from  the  pump  all  water  used  in  the 
household,  or  kitchen  equipment  and  household  devices  that  will  save  her 
time,  increase  her  efficiency,  and  enable  her  to  make  important  monetary 
saving.  The  Department  believes  that  intelligent  help  to  w  omen  in  matters 
of  home  management  will  contribute  directly  to  the  agricultural  success 
of  the  farm.  It  purposes,  therefore,  to  ask  Congress  for  means  and  authority 
to  make  more  complete  studies  of  domestic  conditions  on  the  farm,  to 
experiment  with  labor-saving  devices  and  methods,  and  to  study  completely 
the  question  of  practical  sanitation  and  hygienic  protection  for  the  farm 
family.  " 

In  making  this  recommendation  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  faithful 
to  the  traditions  of  his  Department,  the  activities  of  which  are  not  only 
legislative  and  administrative,  but  more  especially  educational,  on  broad 
lines  of  national  development  and  conservation.  The  general  activities 
of  the  Department  are,  indeed,  defined  as  follows  in  the  Yearbook  for  1913: 

"  Broadly  speaking,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  concerned  with 
such  matters  as  the  production  of  crops,  timber,  and  flocks  and  herds, 
with  studies  of  plant  and  animal  diseases  and  their  control,  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  standards  of  quality,  with  the  protection"  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts from  adulteration,  with  the  processes  for  converting  raw  products 
of  agriculture  into  finished  products  ready  for  use,  with  insect  enemies  and 
their  control,  with  agricultural  engineering  problems,  with  rural  economics, 
with  rural  life  and  activities,  and  with  educational  problems  pertaining  to 
all  of  these.  Information  is  gathered  in  the  field,  in  the  laboratory,  and  in 
other  ways,  and  the  results  are  spread  broadcast  by  means  of  publications, 
demonstration  work,  through  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  through  other 
organised  methods  of  education. 

"  In  answering  the  questions  which  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  producers 
on  the  farms  the  investigator  almost  inevitably  furnishes  information  about 
the  commodities  which  the  housekeepers  buy  and  use  and  whose  composi- 
tion they  should  understand.  Help  for  the  housekeeper,  who  directs  the 
spending  of  the  family  income,  or,  as  the  economist  would  put  it,  represents 
consumption,  is,  in  fact,  not  only  one  of  the  inevitable  by-products,  but  one 
of  the  very  valuable  main  products  of  agricultural  research,  and  is  clearly 
recognised  as  .such  by  the  Department.  " 

To  ascertain  the  fields  in  which  farm  women  desire  specific  assist- 
ance, the  Department  of  Agriculture  addressed,  on  October  ist,  1913,  a 
letter  of  inquiry  to  the  housewives  of  55,000  progressive  farmers  in  all  the 
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counties  of  the  United  States.  This  letter  asked  no  questions  and  left 
every  woman  free  to  discuss  any  need  which  occurred  to  her.  She  was 
invited  to  take  the  matter  up  with  her  neighbours,  and  make  a  reply  which 
represented  not  merely  her  personal  need  but  the  recognised  need  of  the 
women  of  her  community.  Replies  were  received  from  over  2,000  women 
living  in  all  parts  of  the  countn.',  and  a  careful  examination  of  these  replies 
led  to  the  publication  of  four  reports  on  the  social  and  labour,  domestic, 
educational,  and  economic  needs  of  the  farm  housewife.  These  reports 
consist  mostly  of  classified  extracts  from  the  answers  received  by  the 
Department,  and  throw  valuable  light  on  the  economic  and  social  status  and 
the  special  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  American  farm  woman. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  b)'  the  Department  for  the  publication  of 
these  reports  is  that  they  contain  suggestions  which  may  prove  helpful 
to  the  State  agencies  in  carr>'ing  out  the  recently  enacted  Smith-Lever 
Extension  Act,  (May  8, 1914).  This  act,  starting  with  a  grant  of  $10,000  of 
Federal  moneys  to  each  State  for  agricultural  extension  and  educational 
purposes,  will,  by  increasing  appropriations,  make  available  in  1922  and 
thereafter  a  sum  of  $4,580,000  of  Federal  funds  for  such  purposes.  Under 
this  act  the  States  must  duplicate  with  their  funds  all  but  $480,000  of 
each  annual  Federal  appropriation,  so  that  after  1921,  if  the  States  elect  to 
receive  their  full  quota,  the  sum  of  $8,660,000  will  be  spent  each  year  in 
practical  on-the-farm  education.  In  the  first  nine  fiscal  years  a  total  of 
$41,920,000  should  be  directed  to  this  purpose. 

The  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  aie  given  to  the  State  agri- 
cultural colleges  to  enable  them  to  employ  men  and  women  as  count} 
agents  and  experts  who  will  move  about  among  the  farming  people,  demon- 
strate good  methods  of  agriculture  and  home  economics,  co-operate  with 
them  in  studying  their  farm  and  home  problems,  and  assist  them  in  the 
adoption  of  better  methods  on  their  farms  or  in  their  homes. 

Already  many  of  the  colleges  have  appointed  women  as  extension 
experts  in  home  economics,  and  others  are  planning  to  do  so.  In  nearly 
all  the  Southern  States  women  county  agents  are  already  at  work  in  connect- 
ion with  the  demonstration  work  carried  on  by  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  These  agents  will  en- 
roll women  in  home  demonstration  work  and  will  continue  to  conduct  girl's 
clubs.  They  \\  ill  have  the  u  omen  demonstrate  the  preparation  and  use  of 
products  from  canning  clubs,  poultry-  clubs,  pig  clubs,  and  the  winter  gar- 
den. Accompanying  the  use  of  the  club  products,  the  women  on  the  farms 
will  be  shown  how  to  make  or  secure  labour-saving  devices  and  conveniences. 
They  will  also  be  encouraged  by  the  county  agents  to  find  and  extend  to 
others  the  best  methods  of  work  and  conveniences  already  discovered  and  in 
use  in  their  communities.  The  number  of  home  economics  experts  who  are 
doing  work  among  the  farm  women  is  being  rapidly  increased.  It  is  hoped 
that  before  long  there  will  be  women  agents  in  every-  county  in  the  United 
States. 
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§  I.  Social  needs  of  farm  women. 


Ivct  US  now  examine  the  social  conditions  of  the  American  farm  woman 
as  revealed  by  herself  in  the  letters  published  in  the  first  of  these  report*. 

The  first  impression  received  on  reading  this  interesting  human  document 
is  that  the  standard  of  life  of  the  American  farm  woman  is  high  indeed 
when  compared  to  conditions  generally  prevailing  among  her  sisters  in  other 
countries.  When  asked  to  state  her  needs,  it  is  not  to  the  necessities  of 
life  that  she  lays  claim,  but  to  its  comforts  and  pleasures.  The  loneliness, 
isolation,  and  lack  of  social  and  educational  opportunity  on  the  farm,  these 
form  the  main  text  of  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
following  quotations  are  typical : 

New  York.  —  "  The  hardest  phase  of  country  life  for  the  women  in  my 
neighborhood  is  the  monotony,  with  no  means  or  opportunity  for  any  social 
life  whatever...  Life  is  dreary  indeed  with  never  an  afternoon  or  an  even- 
ing spent  away  from  home.  " 

Ohio.  —  "  In  all  these  years  I  have  never  had  a  vacation,  never 
belonged  to  a  club  or  any  organisation,  and  never  went  to  church  or  an  enter- 
tainment ;  had  no  tinie  to  visit  a  neighbor  —  just  worked  early  and  late  with 
a  snatch  for  reading  between. " 

Wisconsin.  —  "  The  woman  has  no  time  to  give  to  the  little  feminine 
accomplishments  enjoyed  by  women  and  no  opportunity  to  use  the  sitting 
room  and  its  easy  chairs  ." 

But  that  there  is  a  bright  social  side  to  American  farm  life  is  shown 
by  the  following  from  an  Iowa  correspondant  : 

"  The  farmers'  wives  on  farms  in  Iowa  have  rural  delivery,  phones  to 
call  up  any  neighbor,  and  electric  machinery  to  drive  the  washer,  pump  and 
cream-separator.  And  now  with  the  auto  to  take  them  where  they  please, 
with  the  good  moral  atmosphere  in  which  to  raise  a  family,  the  long  winter 
evenings  with  the  family  at  home,  with  good  books  and  papers,  the  country 
beats  the  city,  with  all  its  nervous  strain,  all  to  pieces.  " 

The  following  quotation,  in  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  many  others, 
shows  a  wholesome  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  a  government  cannot  le- 
gislate on  "  happiness.  " 

"  I  really  do  not  see  what  the  government  could  do  to  better  my  condi- 
tion.    The  government  owes  me  protection  of  life  and  property,  but  my' 
happiness  1  must  work  out  myself.     Law-making  to  affect  our  home  and, 
family  affairs  is  not  necessary  ;  we  make  our  own  laws  in  these  matters.  " 

(i)  Womens'  Clubs  and  Co-operation. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  social  drawbacks  complained  of,  many  of  the  let- 
ters urge  co-operation  among  women  in  the  form  of  neighbourhood  clubs. 
These,  it  is  claimed,  would  promote  better  education  in  practical  matters 
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and  fuller  social  and  intellectual  life.  This  idea  is  clearly  expressed  by  a  Con- 
necticut correspondent : 

"  The  department  should  aid  farmers'  wives  in  the  formation  of  clubs  that 
will  bring  them  together  for  sociability ,  recreation,  and  a  reasonable  amount 
of  intellectual  intercourse.  A  nearby  country  community  has  a  club  of  the 
sort  we  mean.  It  will  have  a  certain  topic  assigned  for  each  meeting, 
music  or  possibly  readings  or  recitations,  and  then  a  kind  of  open  forum  for 
the  discussion  of  everything,  from  the  chestnut  blight  to  the  Voltumo 
disaster.  Refreshments  are  served.  This  kind  of  thing  brings  farm  women 
out  of  their  isolation  into  an  atmosphere  of  clubability  and  cheer}-  common 
interest.  The  monotony  of  farm  life  is  one  of  the  trials  women  have  to 
bear ;  the  Department  may  help  to  relieve  it.  " 

Many  correspondents  express  the  idea  that  such  clubs,  which  might 
be  a  by-product  of  the  rural  church  and  the  rural  school, would  secure  to 
women  opportunities  for  social  intercourse  andalso,if  connected  with  lend- 
ing libraries  and  reading  classes,  might  train  them  to  read  intelligently. 

In  the  Middle-Western  and  North- Western  States,  where  population 
is  scanty  and  distances  great,  the  dull  monotony  of  the  farmers'  life  is 
the  burden  of  complaint.  "  We  want  suggestions  for  high-grade  amusements 
for  leisure  hours  by  means  of  such  moderate  priced  talking-machines  and 
picture  shows  as  will  best  develop  individual  character  and  give  knowledge 
of  the  great  outside  world",  writes  a  Colorado  woman.  Another  suggestion 
made  by  many  is  for  the  organisation  of  village  rest-rooms  where 
farmers'  wives  could  meet  when  going  to  market  in  town. 

(2)  The  Labour  Question. 

The  difficulty  and,  in  many  cases,  the  impossibility  of  securing  any 
kind  of  domestic  help  in  many  districts  entails  long  hours  and  overwork 
for  the  housewife,  and  the  Department  is  urged  by  its  correspondents  to 
place  immigrants  in  farm  occupations.  "  WTiy  can't  an  agricultural  official 
be  at  Ellis  Island  and  get  hold  of  the  immigrants  who  want  and  ought 
to  farm,  and  by  keeping  in  touch  with  farmers  in  every  State  know  where 
to  send  them?,  "  writes  an  Ohio  woman. 

With  regard  to  this  the  Report  points  out  that  the  Division  of  Inform- 
ation in  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  United  States  Department  of  lyabour,  is 
engaged  in  an  eifort  to  promote  a  beneficial  distribution  of  admitted  aliens 
and  other  residents.  With  that  end  in  view  the  Department  of  Labour  has 
established  18  distributing  centres,  covering  the  entire  country,  with  an 
office  or  offices  in  each  zone.  The  particular  features  of  this  undertaking 
of  interest  to  women  are  the  effort  to  direct  from  congested  centres  of  popu- 
lation to  the  farms  and  rural  communities  men,  women  and  girls  to  engage 
in  farm  or  domestic  work,  and  the  opportunities  that  will  be  presented  to 
women  to  engage  in  seasonal  occupations  on  farms  or  in  other  rural  com- 
munities. 

Replies  received  from  the  Southern  States  indicate  the  poorer  condition 
of  those  farming  populations  as  compared  with  those  in  other  sections. 
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They  complain  of  the  heavy  field  work,  cotton  hoeing  and  picking  which 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  Southern  farm  woman,  particularly  to  the  wife  of  the 
poor  tenant  farmer.     One  correspondent,  a  man,  writes  : 

"  It  is  the  wife  of  the  tenant  and  poor  farmer  who  needs  help.  She 
has  a  hard  roe  to  hoe.  She  has  very  few  labor-saving  implements,  no  elect- 
rical or  gasoline  power,  but  does  nearly  all  her  work  by  "main  strength 
and  awkwardness. "  Thousands  rise  at  4  a.  m.  and  peg  awa}^  until  10  p.m. 
The  Union  man  and  "  industrial  worker  "  does  his  eight  hours...  and 
then  agitates  for  shorter  hours  and  more  pay,  but  the  wife  of  the  tenant 
or  poor  farmer  has  no  time  to  agitate,  strike,  or  walk  out.  Her  pay  is  plain 
board  and  clothing.  Verj^  few  ever  see  a  State  fair,  get  a  week's  vacation, 
or  even  an  auto  ride.  " 

And  again  : 

"  The  condition  of  the  farm  women  of  the  South  is  most  deplorable... 
The  routine  of  the  southern  farm  woman  is  about  as  follows  :  at  this  time 
of  the  year  she  is  up  at  5  a.  m.  preparing  the  breakfast,  often  building  up 
her  own  fire ;  milks  the  cows,  cares  for  the  milk,  churns  the  cream  by  hand. 
Puts  the  house  in  order,  gets  the  dinner,  eats  with  the  family  at  noon  : 
leaves  the  house  in  disorder,  goes  to  the  cotton  field  and  picks  cotton  all 
the  afternoon,  often  dragging  a  weight  of  60  pounds  along  the  ground.  At 
about  sundown  she  goes  to  the  farmhouse,  puts  the  house  in  order,  washes 
the  dishes  left  over  from  the  noon  meal,  prepares  the  supper,  most  of  the 
time  too  tired  to  eat ;  gets  the  children  to  bed,  and  falls  asleap  herself, 
and  so  it  goes  on  from  da}^  to  day.  Somehow  she  finds  the  time  to  do  the 
washing  and  ironing,  mending,  knitting,  and  darning  in  between  times. 
...The  above  description  applies  to  negroes,  to  white  tenants,  and  to  the 
young  farmers  who  are  trying  to  build  their  homes.  " 

(3)  Co-operaiion  in  the  Home. 

The  successful  operation  of  co-operative  creameries  and  cheese  fact- 
ories suggests  to  many  housewives  the  application  of  the  same  principles  to 
housework.  Co-operative  laundries  and  bakeries  are  advocated,  and  the 
Department  is  asked  to  supply  information  as  to  the  cost  of  installing  such 
institutions.  Also  the  co-operative  boarding  of  farm-hands  is  suggested  as 
a  means  of  relief  for  the  overworked  farm- woman.  These  ideas  are  ex- 
pressed by  a  number  of  women  from  all  sections.     We  quote  the  following: 

"  The  only  thing  in  sight  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  indoor  worker 
is  co-operation.  We  have  arrived  at  a  place  where  individual  effort  in  many 
things  has  proven  to  be  wasteful  in  cash  and  human  energy,  and  we  are 
making  new  discoveries  along  that  line.  The  thing  that  presents  itself 
forcibly  to  my  mind  is  a  community  plant  for  doing  the  laundry  work,  mak- 
ing the  sausage,  rendering  the  lard,  canning  and  evaporation  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  the  farmer's  use.  vSuch  a  plant  for  the  accommodation  of  from 
25  to  50  families,  or,  in  other  words,  one  for  the  convenience  of  the  patrons 
of  each  district  school,  would  cost  from  $  700  to  $  1,000,  building 
included.  " 
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Michigan.  —  "  Co-operation  in  housework  we  believe  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage,  but  if  it  could  be  profitably  established  in  a  conimunitj' 
it  would  leave  the  housewife  much  more  time  to  devote  to  her  children, 
the  garden,  and  her  chickens.  " 

(4)  Roads,  Mails  and  Telephones. 

Coming  dovNTi  to  practical  matters  in  which  the  Department  could  take 
the  lead,  women  and  men  in  almost  every  State  hold  that  the  greatest  ser- 
vice which  it  could  render  to  the  farm  population  would  be  the  systematic 
improvement  of  country-  roads.  Many  make  a  point  that  roads  especially 
adapted  to  winter  conditions  would  have  a  very  important  social  effect. 
During  the  summer  months  the  farm  population,  especially  the  women, 
are  too  busy  to  do  much  x-isiting  and  by  the  time  the  crops  are  marketed 
and  some  leisure  and  recreation  are  possible,  the  roads  are  so  muddy  that 
it  is  impossible  or  very  difficult  to  drive  over  them,  with  the  result  that 
during  the  winter  months  the  women  can  seldom  reach  a  town  or  even 
visit  their  neighbours. 

Next  to  this  comes  the  demand  for  the  extension  of  rural  free  deliver}, 
of  mails.  However,  it  is  pointed  out  that  since  the  Department  made  its 
enquir3-  a  number  of  changes  in  rural  delivery  systems  and  in  the  parcel  post 
service  have  been  made  which,  in  a  large  measure,  comply  with  these 
requests. 

The  value  of  the  telephone  as  an  assistance  in  the  marketing  of  their 
produce  as  well  as  its  use  as  a  social  factor,  is  dwelt  on  b^'  several  cor- 
respondents who  urge  the  advantages  of  Government  ownership.  On  this 
head  a  Kansas  woman  writes  : 

"  Give  us  better  telephone  ser\-ice.  Here  in  Kansas  the  farmhouses 
are  from  one  quarter  to  half  a  mile  apart  and  often  from  i  to  2  miles  to  the 
neighbor  we  are  most  interested  in,  so  you  can  readily  see  that  a  good  tele- 
phone service  means  much  not  only  to  the  farm  woman  but  to  the  farm 
also.  We  are  now  supplied  with  several  different  systems.  Some  have  no 
connection  whatever  with  each  other,  others  connect  by  charging  toll. 
We  are  18  miles  from  a  city.  The  telephone  toll  is  15  cents.  The  prices  of 
our  farm  products  are  regulated  by  the  city,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
toll  to  inquire  the  price  of  povdtr\-  or  fat  stock  manj  times  before  starting 
with  a  load,  so  we  have  to  depend  on  the  local  buyer  who  charges  a  big 
commission  ". 


§  2.  Domestic  needs  of  f.\rm  women. 

Perhaps  no  section  of  the  report  gives  so  \4vid  an  idea  of  the  difference 
in  the  standard  of  comfort  of  the  American  and  European  farm-woman 
as  the  one  dealing  with  domestic  needs.     Conveniences  which  are  only  just 
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beginning  to  enter  the  homes  of  the  well-to-do  city  dweller  in  Europe  are 
here  referred  to  as  necessities,  and  their  absence  is  regarded  as  a  hardship. 
The  peculiar  American  genius  for  labour-saving  machinery  is  here 
brought  to  bear  on  the  home,  and  mechanical  devices  for  washing,  cooking, 
cleaning,  etc.,  are  claimed  by  the  American  housewife  as  her  due  and  their*, 
extensive  application  is  expected  to  result  in  time  and  opportunity  for  so- 
cial intercourse  and  intellectual  development  by  means  of  which  the  house- 
hold drudge  will  evolve  into  the  business  partner  of  her  husband  and  the 
educator  of  her  children. 


(i)  House  Planning  and  the  Installation  of  Labour-saving  Machinery. 

Many  correspondents  ask  the  Department  to  send  out  plans  for  the 
construction  of  model  farmhouses  which  will  be  cheap,  convenient,  and 
attractive. 

"  The  country  houses  are  ill  planned  with  very  few  modern  convenien- 
ces. The  men  don't  care  how  hard  the  women  work  to  do  their  tasks  if  only 
they  themselves  are  provided  with  food  regularly  and  their  own  comfort 
looked  after.  The  fact  that  women  are  forced  to  go  pump,  and  carry  water 
from  the  well,  that  they  work  in  dark,  poorly  lighted  rooms,  that  they 
mop  hardwood  floors,  take  millions  of  needless  steps  a  year  to  accomplish 
their  work  because  of  the  wa^^  the  house  is  planned,  that  they  spend  hours 
upon  hours  a  year  cleaning  dirty  kerosene  lamps  and  lanterns  that  give  no 
light  after  they  are  cleaned,  that  their  whole  house  is  infested  with  flies 
in  summer  because  porches  are  not  screened  —  all  these  facts  and  many  more 
unpleasant  conditions  matter  not  to  the  men.  "  So  writes  a  New  York 
farm-wife,  to  quote  only  one  of  many  similar  letters. 

The  desire  for  a  more  attractive  home  is  evidently  strong  and  wide- 
spread. In  addition  to  seeds,  bulletins  and  books  on  the  most  attractive 
ways  of  laying  out  grounds  are  requested  by  many.  The  feeling  is  general 
that  the  attractiveness  of  one's  surroundings  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  practical  farmer  is  inclined  to  consider,  and  that  the  Government  might, 
therefore,  take  steps  to  remedy  the  consequent  neglect. 

That  any  device  which  will  lessen  labour  in  the  fields  is  purchased  with- 
out hesitation  but  that  no  labour-saving  devices  are  introduced  into  the 
home  is  an  almost  universal  grievance.  Among  the  appliances  for  which 
there  appears  to  be  the  most  demand  are  vacuum-cleaners,  washers,  wring  • 
ers,  separators,  power  for  lighting  and  various  other  purposes,  better 
systems  of  heating,  oil-stoves,  gasoline  or  electric  irons,  etc.  We  quote  at 
random  from  a  few  t3^pical  letters  received  on  this  head  : 

Massachusetts.  —  "  The  problem  is  to  awaken  a  different  ideal  ct  farm 
life  —  an  ideal  that  gradually,  and  with  the  new  generations,  will  set  her 
part  in  its  proper  relation  to  that  of  the  farm  man,  and  will  give  effective  and 
intelligent  attention  to  providing  efficient  devices  and  conveniences  for  her 
use.  It  will  try  to  lead  her  out  of  old  customs  into  employing  these  better 
conveniences  and  to  give  intelligent  thought  to  the  planning  of  her  work 
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SO  that  she  may  have  it  well  in  hand  with  time  for  relaxation  and  other 
interests  ". 

Connecticut.  —  "  The  Department  should  demonstrate  and  then  ap- 
prove in  some  way,  as  they  see  fit,  the  following :  the  best  cookstove,  one 
that  will  do  the  best  work  with  the  least  fuel,  coal  or  wood  ;  also  washing 
machines,  dishwashers,  vacuum  sweepers,  etc.  As  it  is,  none  of  these 
machines  have  a  stamp  of  approval.  Agents  sell  to  all  who  will  buy,  and  the 
result  is  thousands  of  dollars  are  invested  in  worthless  goods  that  soon  find 
a  resting  place  in  the  garret,  and  the  poor  housewife  struggles  harder  than 
before,  for  often  the  money  to  buy  this  needed  help  has  been  borrowed, 
which  makes  another  weight  to  an  already  hea\T^  burden.  " 

^Michigan.  —  "  There  are  no  modern  conveniences  for  her  use,  such  as 
water  in  the  house,  bath,  modern  lights,  vacuum-cleaners,  etc.,  and  often 
not  even  such  unexpensive  things  as  oilstoves,  washing  machine,  gasoline 
iron,  breadmixer,  and  many  other  such  items  which  help  so  much  to  lighten 
the  woman's  work,  while  the  men  have  all  the  modern  machinery  and  farm- 
implements  which  their  work  requires.  " 

The  Department  is  requested  to  publish  lists  of  practical  and  efficient 
household  devices  ;  to  explain  the  general  principles  involved  in  them  ;  to 
educate  the  farmer  to  the  need  and  economic  advantage  of  supph-ing  his 
women  folk  with  such  conveniences.  In  reply  to  these  requests  the  Re-port 
points  out  that  a  study  of  household  labour  is  at  present  being  carried  on  by 
the  Nutrition  Investigations  Office  of  the  Department.  Experimental 
-data  are  being  collected  regarding  the  lessening  of  labour,  standardisation 
■of  methods,  and  equipment  for  the  processes  of  cooking,  laundry  work, 
cleaning,  etc.,  and  the  most  convenient  height  for  the  work  table,  sink, 
stove,  laundry  tubs,  ironing  board,  etc.  Attention  is  also  being  given  to 
the  placing  of  the  equipment  of  the  kitchen,  pantry,  laundry,  and  storeroom 
or  cellar  so  as  to  secure  greater  convenience  and  fewer  steps  in  housework. 
It  is  proposed  also  to  study  the  relative  efficiency,  convenience,  durability, 
and  ease  of  cleaning  of  various  articles  of  household  equipment,  with  a 
view  to  standardising  the  same.  Information  is  also  being  collected  as  to 
the  efficiency,  care  and  use  of  labour-saving  machinery  of  special  interest 
to  the  housekeeper,  such  as  washing  machines,  vacuum-cleaners,  buffing 
and  polishing  machines,  power  knife  sharpeners,  steam  cookers,  etc.  In- 
formation on  these  matters  has  been  supplied  through  correspondence  and 
conference,  and  bulletins  are  planned  as  a  result  of  projects  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  labotur-saving  devices  in  the  home 
is  the  question  of  securing  cheap  pow-er  for  the  many  purposes  to  which  it  can 
now  be  put.  Many  argue  that  the  water  power  which  is  now  going  to  w^aste 
could  be  made  to  generate  enough  electric  power  to  relieve  the  housewife 
of  her  most  laborious  and  distasteful  work;  it  would  run  washers  and 
^wringers,  pump  water,  operate  cream  separators  and  churns,  light,  heat, 
and  cook. 

These  ideas  are  expressed  by  a  number  of  correspondents  from  all 
sections  of  the  Union.     We  quote  the  following  from  a  Kansas  woman  : 
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"  The  thing  she  needs  in  this  day  and  time  is  electricity.  Then  when 
her  house  is  lighted,  her  cream  separated  and  churned,  her  washing,  iron- 
ing, and  sweeping,  her  sewing  machine  run  by  the  same  power,  and  she 
relieved  from  the  drudgery  of  washing  and  filling  lamps,  lifting  and  washing; 
jars,  pans,  and  all  those  other  old  hard  things,  she  can  have  some  time  for 
a  social  life  and  the  improvement  of  her  mind.  The  only  way  I  can  see 
is  for  the  Government  to  furnish,  at  a  reasonable  price,  electricity  to  every 
farm  ". 


(2)   Water  supply,  Heating,  Lighting,  and  Sanitation. 

No  correspondents  write  with  greater  emphasis  and  conviction  than 
those  who  treat  of  the  problem  of  water  supply.  Over  and  over  again 
it  is  stated  that  an  adequate  water  supply  in  every  farm  house  would  be  the 
greatest  boon  that  could  be  given  the  rural  population.  Requests  are 
numerous  for  authoritative  descriptions  of  plumbing  systems  that  can  be 
installed  economically  and  with  home  labour,  and  the  hygienic  necessity 
of  such  improvements  is  dwelt  on  at  length. 

There  is  also  a  general  feeling  that  the  old-fashioned  oil-lamps  and 
wood  or  coal  ranges  are  antiquated  and  should  be  replaced  by  electric 
lamps  and  heaters. 

An  urgent  plea  also  comes  from  the  American  farm-woman  for  better 
education  on  sanitation  and  hygiene.  The  proper  ventilation  of  the  home, 
the  construction  and  use  of  the  "  septic  tank,  "  the  removal  of  manure  and 
the  destruction  of  the  house-fly  are  all  matters  on  which  she  asks  the  De- 
partment for  information. 


(3)  Home   Economics. 

"  We  hear  so  much  about  '  balanced  rations  '  for  farm  animals 
of  all  kinds,  why  not  apply  it  to  the  human  race  "  writes  a  Michigan  woman. 
And  from  North  Carolina  comes  the  request  : 

"  I  want  first  to  understand  how  to  prepare,  cook  and  serve  a  balanced 
ration  to  my  family.  This  may  be  done  by  the  Government  sending  us 
lessons  in  so  simple  a  language  that  we  young  women  who  have  married 
and  are  tr^dng  to  raise  a  family  on  less  than  a  common-school  education 
can  take  it  in.  I  have  read  some  on  the  subject  ;  the  ratios  and  scientific 
words  I  can't  take  in.  " 

Again  from  Illinois  comes  the  appeal  : 

' '  Those  of  us  who  are  older  and  missed  the  advantages  of  domestic  science 
would  like  to  know  something  of  a  balanced  ration  for  our  families.  I 
know  something  of  this  but  ought  to  know  more,  as  our  children  are  the 
most  important  crop  we  have.  " 

An  Indiana  woman  certainly  looks  upon  the  Department  in  the  light 
of  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  "  when  she  writes  : 
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"  Give  us  recipes  for  good  wholesome  meals  to  be  served  three  times 
a  day,  and  such  that  when  an  unexpected  guest  arrives  at  the  last  minute 
he  may  be  invited  to  dine  with  us  without  extra  work  or  embarrassment.  " 

Nor  has  Uncle  Sam  been  deaf  to  the  request,  for  the  Report  states  that 
"for  some  20  years  past  the  Department  of  Agriculture  through  its  Nutrition 
Investigations,  has  carried  on  a  stud}*  of  the  value  of  agricultural  products 
as  food  in  the  home.  This  work  has  included  studies  on  the  nutritive  value 
and  digestibility  of  foods,  their  preparation  for  the  table,  the  planning  of 
meals,  dietetics  in  the  household  in  the  country  and  in  town,  and  in  insti- 
tutions, the  care  of  food  in  the  home,  the  prevention  of  household  wastes, 
and  numerous  other  related  topics  ";  while  the  demand  for  a  government 
cookery  book  has  been  met  by  the  publication  of  a  whole  series  of  bulletins 
on  foods  and  their  preparation,  including  No.  11,  "  American  Foods  and 
Cooking,"  popularly  known  as  "  Uncle  Sam's  Cook  Book.  " 

(4)  Medical  Assistance. 

In  the  important  matter  of  medical  attendance  and  care  of  the  sick  it 
would  seem  that  the  American  farmer  and  his  family  are  behind  the  Euro- 
pean. Many  writers  complain  bitterly  of  the  large  fees,  up  to  S  25,  charged 
bj'  ph^'sicians  called  to  the  farm,  and  frankly-  state  that  medical  and  dental 
attention  is  bej'ond  the  average  farmer's  reach.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
in  cases  of  swine  fever  or  other  animal  diseases  the  government  helps  wdth 
advice  or  sends  a  specialist  to  their  assistance,  but  that  when  human  life 
is  concerned  the  farmers  have  to  take  their  chances,  and  face  illness  and 
emergency  in  helpless  ignorance. 

Many  correspondents  strongly  advocate  the  provision  of  rural  nurses 
and  medical  inspection  of  country  schools  as  means  of  preventing  and  com- 
bating disease.  At  present  this  need  is  met  only  by  the  American  National 
Red  Cross  through  its  town  and  country  nursing  service  ;  but  this  service 
should  be  extended  and  made  available  throughout  the  country  districts. 
This  opinion  is  expressed  by  a  number  of  women.     We  quote  the  following : 

North  Dakota.  —  "  The  greatest  need  in  our  communit}*,  which  is 
situated  in  prairie  country,  subjected  to  terrible  blizzards,  and  with  roads 
almost  impassable  or  no  roads  at  all,  is  rural  nurses.  Women  on  homesteads 
often  die  in  childbirth,  and  the  life  of  the  little  stranger  is  often  lost  also, 
because  of  no  doctor  and  no  nurse.  If  the  department  could  find  a  wa}-  to 
have  a  rural  nurse  system  established  it  would  be  the  best  assistance  for 
the  women  in  this  locality  ever  known,  where  we  sometimes  have  to  go  30 
or  40  miles  to  a  doctor,  and  by  saving  the  lives  of  the  women  and  children 
who  could  estimate  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  saved  for  the 
nation?.  " 

In  this  connection,  the  International  Congress  of  Farm  Women,  held 
at  Oklahoma  in  1913,  passed  a  resolution  asking  "that  all  possible  assist- 
ance and  encouragement  be  given  to  rural  nursing  as  inaugurated  bv  the 
American  Red  Cross  Association.  " 
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In  the  matter  of  sanitation,  the  Report  points  out  that  the  United 
States  Public  Health  service  stands  ready  to  supply  expert  advice  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  rural  sanitation  and  to  furnish  a  number  of  publi- 
cations dealing  with  the  nature,  treatment,  and  prevention  of  the  more 
serious  diseases.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  urges  organisations  of 
women  to  take  up  these  questions  and  to  become  intelligent  guides  in  theil- 
communities  on  matters  of  public  health. 


§  3.  The  need  for  educationai.  facilities. 

Letters  from  all  over  the  country  dwell  on  the  importance  of  education 
in  the  common  schools  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  Under  the  pres- 
ent system,  mau}^  writers  say,  the  school  educates  the  young  not  for  their 
life-work  but  away  from  it.  In  particular  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
high  schools  in  rural  districts  is  very  generally  urged.  At  present  the  tend- 
ency is  for  those  who  wish  further  development  to  seek  it  in  the  cities. 
Rural  high  schools,  accessible  to  all  country  boys  and  girls,  and  preparing 
them  for  a  useful  country  life,  appeal  to  many  as  the  remedy  for  this  cond- 
ition. In  these  schools  it  is  strongly  urged  that  domestic  science  for  girls 
play  an  important  part.  Needlework,  cooking,  canning,  book-keeping, 
every  branch  of  home  management  should  be  taught  as  thoroughly  and  as 
practically  as  agriculture,  and  the  students  of  each  should  be  fitted  to  be 
self-supporting  in  much  the  same  way. 

A  characteristic  form  of  agricultural  education  which  is  being  develop- 
ed in  the  United  States  is  that  of  agricultural  clubs  for  children.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  advises  women  to  organise  the  boys  and  girls  in 
their  rural  communities  into  such  clubs,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  teach 
advanced  methods  of  farming,  animal  husbandry,  and  home  making 
in  a  practical  way  which  yields  a  monetary  profit  to  the  children  taking 
a  part  in  the  work.  These  clubs,  in  addition,  supply  certain  social  feat- 
ures which  are  very  desirable  for  the  young  people  of  country  districts, 
and  they  aid  the  children  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  farms,  to  improve 
the  quality  of  country'  life,  and  to  become  economicalh'-  independent. 

The  girls  are  interested  in  the  canning,  gardening,  apple,  poultry  and 
pig  raising  clubs  ;  the  boys  in  the  clubs  for  raising  corn,  potatoes,  pigs, 
apples,  peanuts,  etc. 

In  the  boys  and  girls  club  work,  up  to  and  including  191 4,  there  was 
an  enrollment  of  250,000  young  people,  the  work  among  girls  being  in  charge 
of  women  covmty  agents  and  that  among  boys  being  directed  by  the  men 
county  agents. 

The  4,202  girls  who  sent  in  reports  put  up  1,032,115  cans  of  tomatoes 
and  522,147  cans  of  other  products  worth  §180,420.05.  On  two  tenth-acre 
plots  two  girls  produced  and  sold  vegetables  to  the  value  of  $243.86,  at 
a  profit  of  $214.12  This  work  trains  girls  to  become  efficient  home-makers, 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  farm,  to  improve  the  quality  of  country 
life,  and  to   become  economically  independent. 
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The  report  also  calls  attention  to  the  itinerant  schools  of  agriculture 
and  home  economics  which  provide  for  local  classes  of  ten  or  more  farmers 
or  farm  women  for  the  study  of  some  topic  of  special  interest  to  the  com- 
munity. A  special  form  of  such  schools  has  been  devised  b}'  the  Depart- 
ment and  is  now  being  tried  experimentally  in  co-operation  x^ith  the  State 
agricultural  colleges. 

Among  the  suggestions  on  educational  lines  made  by  the  women  we 
note  the  proposal  that  the  Department  should  aid  in  developing  rural  circu- 
lating libraries  ;  should  advise  on  courses  of  reading  ;  should  make  out  a 
course  of  study  dealing  with  subjects  of  interest  to  women  in  the  country  ; 
should  provide  courses  of  lectures  in  rural  districts ;  while  a  number  of  WTiters 
urge  the  Department  to  publish  a  weekly  or  monthly  periodical  dealing 
exclusivelv  with  matters  of  interest  to  women  on  the  farm. 


§  4.  The  economic  needs  of  farmwomen. 

Undoubtedly  the  section  of  the  report  which  deals  with  the  economic 
needs  of  women  is  the  one  which  gets  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  troubles 
complained  of,  for  the  farm  woman's  position  as  a  social,  educational  and 
labour  unit  must  necessarily  depend  on  the  economic  status  of  the  farmer 
and  of  the  agricultural  industry  as  a  whole.  Man}'  of  the  women  corres- 
pondents show  themselves  to  be  fully  alive  to  this  fact. 

Writers  representing  46  States  took  the  position  that  women's  work  on 
the  farm  is  not  adequately  recognised  as  an  important  factor  in  farm  produc- 
tion and  farm  profit.  The  home  and  farm  it  is  claimed  are  parts  of  the  same 
business,  but  the  man  does  not  feel  that  his  wife  is  a  co-worker  is  entitled 
to  some  share  of  the  cash  secured  by  their  joint  efforts.  One  woman 
writes  in  favor  of  legislation  which  "  would  require  the  husband  to  divide 
the  whole  income  with  his  wife  ".  Another  writes :  "Make  it  illegal  for  a  man 
to  make  his  wife  work  like  a  slave  to  cook  for  from  2  to  10  regular  w-ork- 
men  "  ;  while  a  Kansas  woman  voices  as  follows  the  grievance  of  the 
farmer's  wife  at  ofl&cial  failure  to  recognise  the  importance  of  her  share  of 
the  work  ; 

"  In  taking  the  1910  census  the  Census  Bureau  failed  to  find  a  name 
that  would  include  cook,  waitress,  dishwasher,  dairy  maid,  seamstress, 
laundress  and  baby-tender,  and  so  they  assigned  'no  occupation'  to  the 
farmer's  wife  ". 

Several  women  claim  that  if  the  farmer's  wife  were  to  have  her  due  share 
of  the  joint  earnings  it  would  solve  her  domestic  problems  as  it  "  would  enable 
her  to  install  up-to-date  labor-saving  devices  of  her  ovm  liking."  Again 
the  demand  for  better  vocational  training  is  linked  up  by  correspondents 
with  the  economic  question,  as  they  look  to  education  as  a  means  of  develop- 
ing gainful  handicrafts  and  home  industries  which  would  give  the  woman 
some  independent  command  of  money. 
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(i)  The  Problem  of  Credit. 

But  while  many  consider  the  economic  question  exclusively  from  the 
woman's  standpoint,  others  take  a  broader  view  of  the  problem.  Many- 
wives  write  that  their  husbands  are  entirely  considerate  and  wish  earnestly 
to  lessen  the  drudgery  of  their  lot,  but  that  they  simply  cannot  make  enough 
money  to  do  more  than  provide  the  necessaries.  This  condition  they 
attribute  to  high  interest  rates  and  to  the  low  price  the  farmer  gets  for  his 
produce. 

Judging  from  these  letters  a  large  number  of  farmers  at  the  end  of  the 
year  have  to  borrow  money  at  high  rates  of  interest  and  on  short  term 
mortgages  to  provide  food  for  their  families  and  to  purchase  farm  requisites. 
Many  are  living  a  year  ahead  of  their  incomes,  and  the  returns  from  their 
crops  barely  suffice  to  wipe  out  the  indebtedness  and  meet  the  interest 
charges  incurred  to  grow  the  same. 

Not  only  must  the  farmers  pay  from  10  to  12  per  cent  for  money, 
but  in  addition  they  are  required  to  pay  a  bonus  which,  some  state,  brings 
the  rate  of  interest  up  to  25  per  cent.  Therefore  the  women  plead  for  the 
establishment  of  some  financial  S3'stem  which  will  relieve  the  farmer  from 
this  burden  and  from  the  vicious  credit  purchase  methods  now  prevailing. 
Many  urge  the  Government  to  lend  money  directly  to  the  farmer  on  farm 
mortgages  at  3,  4  or  5  per  cent,  and  on  long-term  paper,  making  the  loans 
repayable  on  the  amortisation  plan. 

The  two  following  quotations  are  typical  of  the  many  letters  received 
on  this  subject : 

North  Dakota.  —  "I  would  suggest  that  government  should  make  some 
arrangement  to  assist  the  farmers  with  cheaper  money,  say  5  to  6  per  cent, 
instead  of  what  the  farmer  has  to  pay  now,  8  per  cent  being  the  smallest 
on  personal  propert}-.  When  poor  people  need  money  very  badly  the  banks 
have  been  holding  them  up  for  40  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  bonus  every  six 
months,  and  12  per  cent  on  top  of  this.  In  this  way  expenses  get  too 
heavy  and  really  the  biggest  burden  is  thrown  on  the  women." 

Kansas.  —  "  Bettering  the  farm  woman's  condition  depends  very 
largely  on  bettering  the  farmers'  financial  condition.  In  adverse  seasons 
the  farmers  must  pa}^  bankers  exorbitant  interest,  and  even  then  may  have 
to  sacrifice  or  lose  his  stock  or  farm.  If  we  farmers  could  get  government 
money  on  our  occupied  improved  farms  —  not  to  exceed  160  acres  —  at 
the  same  rate  the  banker  gets  his  money  it  would  enable  us  to  tide  over  ad- 
verse years  without  paying  him  6  to  8  per  cent  more  than  he  pays,  or 
sacrifice  our  stock  or  farm  to  him...  These  loans  could  be  made  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  in  case  of  default  the  land 
would  automatically  revert  back  to  the  Government." 

The  Report  points  out,  however,  that  many  of  these  correspondents 
seem  to  think  that  a  low  rate  of  interest  would,  in  itself,  be  a  solution  of 
their  difficulties.  They  believe  that  if  only^  money  could  be  borrowed  at 
4  or  5  per  cent  on  long  time  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  go  to  the  Bank, 
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obtain  cash,  and  put  it  to  what  might  be  called  non-productive  improve- 
ments. This  shows  that  the  American  farm  woman  is  not  yet  educated 
up  to  the  principle  which  the  Department,  through  its  Bulletins,  is  tr\-ing 
to  impress  on  the  farmer,  i.  e.,  that  "  borrowing  is  safe  and  desirable  only 
when  the  money  borrowed  is  to  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  yield  a  return 
that  will  meet  principal  and  interest  and  give  the  borrower  an  actual 
profit." 

(2)  Defective  Marketing. 

While  the  above  criticism  undoubtedly  holds  good  of  several  of  the 
replies  published  in  the  report,  many  of  the  correspondents  show  that  they 
have  a  sound  grasp  of  the  situation.  They  complain  that  lack  of  proper 
credit  facilities  forces  the  farmer  to  market  his  produce  in  an  uneconomic 
manner.  There  is  a  very  general  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  farm- woman  that 
the  producer  is  not  getting  his  fair  share  of  the  prices  which  the  consumer 
pays.  Women  particularly  complain  that  they  get  only  13  cents  a  dozen  for 
eggs  in  certain  sections,  when  eggs  at  the  nearest  store  retail  at  nearly 
twice  that  amount  ;  and  similar  complaints  hold  good  for  the  other  produce 
of  the  farm.     A  woman  in  Idaho  writes : 

"  I/ast  3'ear  we  sold  our  potatoes  for  27  cents  a  hundred  pounds  and  sack 
costs  8  cents.  Some  farmers  put  a  slip  of  paper  in  the  sack  with  their  ad- 
dress for  the  consumer  to  let  them  know  what  they  pay  for  the  same,  and 
the  answer  was  $  i,  $  1.50,  and  $  2  a  hundred  pounds.  " 

The  following  is  from  a  Xew  Mexico  correspondent  : 

"In  Laredo, Tex.,  onions  were  sold  by  the  growers  at  2  cents  per  pound ; 
the  next  morning  the  same  onions  sold  at  Austin  at  15  cents  per  pound. 
Again  tomatoes  were  sold  one  day  at  two-  thirds  of  a  cent  each  in  Palestine, 
"Tex.,  and  the  next  morning  were  sold  at  Austin  at  5  cents  each.  In  each  case 
the  producer  received  13  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price,  while  87  per  cent,  was 
divided  among  the  railroads  and  middlemen.  Potatoes  are  frequently 
rotting  in  the  fields  and  on  track  while  many  people  would  be  glad  to  pay 
the  producer  more  than  he  has  been  receiving  for  them.  At  the  present 
time  I  am  pa>-ing  $  3  per  100  pounds  of  potatoes,  and  my  father  in  another 
State  is  selling  them  at  40  cents  per  bushel  and  many  times  less...  The  Gov- 
ernment should  establish  an  effective  agency  for  the  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  marketing  and  for  rational  methods  of  meeting  this  greatest  of 
all  problems." 

This  call  on  the  Government  to  assist  the  farmers  devise  a  better,  more 
economical,  and  more  profitable  system  of  marketing  is  repeated  over  and 
over  again  by  correspondents  from  all  sections  of  the  Union.  Help  the 
farmer  to  help  himself  by  getting  a  fair  price  for  his  produce,  or  rather 
by  getting  his  fair  share  of  the  price  which  the  consumer  is  already  pa\'ing, 
and  all  the  rest  will  follow,  or  as  a  Xew  York  farm  housewife  writes  : 

"  Bend  your  energies  toward  gi\'ing  us  farmers  more  than  35  cents 
out  of  the  consumer's  dollar,  and  we  can,  when  we  get  our  just  share,  do 
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for  ourselves  the  things  needed  better  than  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
can  do  for  us.     We  have  too  much  paternalism  in  Government  now." 


Conclusion. 

After  reviewing  this  wide  miscellany  of  suggestions  and  requests  made 
by  the  women  who  have  replied  to  the  Department's  inquiry,  we  may  con- 
clude that  three  main  needs  emerge  from  the  report : 
(i)  a  suitable  system  of  rural  credits  ; 

(2)  effective  organisation  for  the  economic  marketing  of  farm  products; 

(3)  increased  facilities  for  vocational  training  with  a  special  view  to 
relieving  the  drudgery  of  household  work  by  the  application  of  standardised 
methods  and  labour-saving  devices. 

The  first  of  these  problems  has  been  the  subject  of  anxious  study  by 
the  government  and  by  Congress  for  the  past  two  years,  and  it  is  expected 
that  legislation  on  this  head  will  be  enacted  at  the  forthcoming  session  of 
Congress. 

The  second  problem,  that  of  marketing,  has  been  studied  by  the  Depart- 
ment through  its  recently  organised  "Office  of  Markets".  Valuable  infor- 
mation has  been  collected  and  disseminated  through  bulletins,  and  an  active 
movement  is  now  on  foot  in  the  »States  in  favor  of  a  national  marketing  or- 
ganisation to  co-ordinate  and  centralise  all  efforts  and  information  on  this^ 
important  subject.  A  proposal  for  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  a  National  Marketing  Commission  is  now  pending  in 
Congress. 

With  regard  to  the  third  need,  that  for  vocational  training  in  household 
work,  the  Department  can  point  to  a  vast  mass  of  information  which  it  is 
constantly  disseminating,  and  the  provisions  of  the  recently  enacted  Smith- 
Lever  bill  may  be  expected  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  to  supply 
still  existing  wants  in  this  direction. 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  with  the  rational  rural  credit  system,, 
with  the  improved  marketing  methods,  and  with  the  highly  developed 
vocational  training  which  the  near  future  seems  to  hold  in  store  for  the 
American  farmer,  his  wife  and  business-partner  may  well  look  forward 
confidently  to  progressive  development  and  prosperity. 


FRANCE. 


THE  PROTECTIOX  OF  AGRICLXTURE  AG.\IXST 
WILD  AXI^MALS  AXD  \ER3nx  AND  EXCESSIVE  G.ANIE. 


oFFiciAi^  source: 

ClRCUI^MRE   DU   mXISTRE    DE   L'AGKICULTURE  ^UX  PREFEXS,  EX  DATE  DU  I4  SEPTE5IBRE  Iyi5, 

{The  Minister  of  Agriculture' s  Circular  to  the  Prefects,  of  September  i\th.,  1915). 


As  there  was  last  year  no  open  season  for  game  and  the  PoHce  Regul- 
ations in  view  of  the  state  of  siege  allowed  onh*  a  limited  use  of  guns  for 
the  destruction  of  wild  animals  and  vennin  their  number  has  conside- 
rably increased,  in  spite  of  the  steps  taken  to  destroy  them. 

On  account  of  the  continuance  of  the  war,  which  prevents  the  game 
seasons  being  opened,  the  situation  is  becoming  aggravated.  The  multi- 
plication of  wild  animals  and  vermin  and  certain  kinds  of  game  has  become, 
in  many  places,  a  danger  for  agriculture  and  the  Government  has  considered 
the  necessity  of  measures  to  remedy  the  exnl. 


§  I.  Provisions  against  wild  animals  and  \-ermin. 

We  must  first  of  all  review  the  principal  legal  pro\'isions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  destruction  of  noxious  animals. 

The  right  of  destruction  of  these  animals  is  in  manj-  respects  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  right  conferred  by  a  game  licence.  The  latter  is  an 
attribute  to  a  holding ;  the  right  of  destruction  is  a  right  of  personal  de- 
fence, or  of  defence  of  agricultural  produce.  There  are  consequently  charac- 
teristic differences  ;  first  of  all  these  rights  ma\*  be  exercised  by  different 
persons  ;  then  the  animals  that  must  be  destroyed  are  not  necessarily 
all  of  them  such  as  may  be  defined  as  game ;  finalh-,  many  means  of  de- 
struction differ  from  those  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  sport. 

In  consequence  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  destruction  is  subject  to 
police  regulations  differing  in  manj-  respects  from  the  pro\'isions  of  the 
game  laws  and  regulations. 
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The  provisions  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  de- 
struction may  be  classified  in  two  groups :  some  measures  are  left  to  the 
personal  initiative  of  those  interested  acting  each  on  his  own  land  without 
the  intervention  of  the  administrative  authorities  ;  others,  on  the  contrary, 
necessitate  such  intervention  on  the  ground  of  public  utility  and  may, 
consequently,  within  certain  limits,  extend  to  all  unenclosed  land. 

The  measures  individuals  may  take  are  of  two  kinds  : 

1.  —  Right  to  drive  off  wild  animals.  —  By  an  extension  of  the  right 
of  legitimate  defence,  the  landowner  or  tenant  farmer  has  the  right  to 
drive  off  or  destroy  at  any  time,  even  with  firearms  and  at  night,  wild 
animals  that  are  demaging  the  farm  (Sec.  9.  of  the  I^aw  of  March  3rd.,  1844). 
This  right,  which  in  ordinary  times  is  not  regulated  in  any  way,  is  mentioned 
in  all  the  prefects'  decrees  regulating  the  application  of  the  game  lav/s. 

2.  ■ — ■  Right  of  landowners,  occupiers  or  tenants  to  destroy  animals 
classed  as  mischievous  or  injurious  in  the  Decrees  issued  by  the  Prefects, 
after  consultation  with  the  general  councils  in  accordance  with  Section 
9  of  the  I/aw  of  1844  authorizing  the  prefects  to  regulate  this  right.  Authori- 
zations to  individuals  granted  by  prefects  in  virtue  of  these  Decrees  may 
nevertheless  be  used  to  sanction  collective  destruction  by  means  of  battues. 

The  measures  the  administration  may  take  may  be  classed  under 
three  heads  : 

{a)  Administrative  battues,  ordered  b}^  the  prefects  for  the  destruc- 
tion, in  the  public  interest,  of  wild  boars,  wolves,  foxes  and  badgers. 

These  battues,  which  may  be  ordered  for  any  time  and  on  any  pro- 
perty, are  generally  directed  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  wolf  hunt,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  forestry  agents.  In  case  he  is  prevented,  the  prefect  may, 
in  the  Decree  ordering  the  battue,  arrange  for  his  temporary  substitution 
by  the  mayor  or  the  gendarmerie  of  the  district  threatened  by  the  presence 
of  the  dangerous  animals,  stating  his  special  reasons  for  so  doing  (Circular 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  December  7th.,  18751. 

{b)  Special  permits  granted  by  the  prefects  to   destroy  wild  boars, 

wolves,  foxes  and  badgers,  under  supervision  of  the  forestry  officers,  to 

persons  who  have  gangs  or  other   means  for  effecting  such  destruction. 

{c)  Municipal  battues  organized  by  the  mayors,  who  can,  in  virtue  of 

Section  90,  paragraph  9  of  the  Municipal  law  of  April  5th.,  1884. 

ist.  Take,  together  with  the  landowners  or  holders  of  game  licences, 
all  the  necessary  measures  for  the  destruction  of  vermin  classed  as  such 
in  the  permanent  regulations  issued  by  the  prefect. 

2nd.  In  time  of  snow  arrange  for  the  destruction  of  wolves  and  wild 
boars  in  their  district,  in  default  of  the  holders  of  game  licences,  after 
these  have  been  duly  invited,  and  to  call  on  the  inhabitants  to  proceed 
with  the  proper  arms  and  dogs  in  chase  of  these  animals. 

The  application  of  these  various  provisions  gives  rise  in  practice  to 
the  following  observations  of  general  character  affecting  naturally  each  of 
the  classes  of  measures  mentioned  above. 

Personal  Measures.  —  Being  forbidden,  owing  to  the  state  of  siege, 
to  go  out  armed,  landowners,  occupiers  or  tenant  farmers  cannot  use  their 
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guns,  either  for  driving  off  or  destroying  wild  animals,  as  permitted  by  the 
law,  or  for  destroying  vermin,  even  when  the  Prefects'  decrees  regulating 
such  destruction  allow  the  use  of  fire  arms.  They  have  the  right  to  use  any 
other  means  than  a  gun  against  wild  animals  and  the  means  authorized  by 
the  Prefects'  decrees,  except  again  fire  arms,  against  wild  animals  and 
veimin. 

It  is  for  the  prefects  of  the  departments  for  which  the  regulations  now 
in  force  do  not  make  sufiiciently  efficacious  provision,  in  \dew  of  the  dam- 
age done  by  certain  kinds  of  vermin,  to  amend  their  decrees,  so  as  to 
permit  of  the  adoption  of  more  energetic  measures,  for  example,  against 
rabbits,  rabbit  nets  and  ferrets,  traps  and,  if  necessar>%  dogs.  In  no  case 
are  snares  authorized. 

If  the  importance  of  the  damage  justifies  the  use  of  guns  either  to 
drive  olt  wild  animals,  or  to  destroy  certain  kinds  of  vermin,  the  prefects 
of  the  departments  situated  outside  the  fighting  lines  may  authorize 
their  use  in  \drtue  of  powers  conferred  to  this  eitect  by  the  Minister  of 
war  on  the  generals  in  command  in  the  different  regions  and  now  on  the 
prefects.  Further  instructions  will  be  given  for  the  use  of  guns  within 
the  fighting  lines. 

In  1914,  the  Minister  of  War  laid  it  down  that  as  far  as  jx^ssible  the 
use  of  guns  should  onl\-  be  allowed  on  certain  days,  so  as  to  facilitate 
supervision  by  the  gendarmes  and  forestry  officers.  To  render  this  super- 
vision more  effectual  and  prevent  poaching,  the  ^linister  recommends 
that  it  be  specified  in  the  licences  granted  to  indi\-iduals  that  the  destruc- 
tions cannot  be  carried  on  except  collectively  in  battues  with  beaters  or  dogs, 
the  holder  of  the  permit  being  allowed  the  company  of  a  number  of  men 
armed  v\-ith  guns  varj-ing  according  to  the  area  of  the  land  to  be  protected 
against  the  animals.  The  names  of  these  men  may  appear  on  the  per- 
mit or  may  be  left  to  the  choice  of  the  holder  of  the  permit.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  ma}'  be  stipulated  that  the  names  of  the  men  taking  part  in  each 
battue  must  be  sent  beforehand  to  the  mayor  or  the  gendarmes  in  each 
case. 

These  authorizations  are  given,  as  a  rule,  to  landowners,  occupiers 
or  tenant  farmers  to  enable  them  to  exercise  their  legal  right  of  destro^-ing 
vermin.  However  possessors  of  hunting  and  shooting  rights  have  always 
been  considered  as  capable  of  benefiting  bj'  these  authorizations  and  the 
decrees  regulating  such  rights  specially  contemplate  them.  Besides,  it  is 
advisable  to  allow  them  to  destroy  animals  injurious  to  agriculture,  so  as 
to  alter  their  legal  position  in  respect  to  liabihty  for  damage  done  as 
Uttle  as  possible.  The  prefects  are  free  to  fix  the  conditions  under  which 
these  authorisations  shall  be  granted.  Thus  they  can  make  the  posses- 
sion of  a  game  licence  compulson.-,  as  provided  in  their  decrees  on  the  sub- 
ject, even  for  close  seasons.  The  ^Minister  considers  it  will  be  in  the  intersts 
of  the  State  and  communes  to  insist  on  the  possession  of  a  licence  in  the 
case  of  the  holders  of  hunting  and  shooting  rights  in  the  department 
where  such  a  step  would  not  interfere  with  the  destructions  recognised  as 
necessary.  On  the  contrary-,  on  landowners,  occupiers  or   tenant  farmers 
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exercising  a  legal  right,  no  measure  of  a  fiscal  character,  such  as  the  obliga- 
tion of  possessing  a  licence,  may  be  imposed. 

^o  individual  authorization  can  be  granted  except  to  landowners, 
occupiers  or  tenant  farmers  or  their  representatives  and  the  holders  of 
licences  and  their  officers. 

To  facilitate  inspection  and  supervision,  the  days  for  destruction 
(one,  two  or  three  a  week),  are  fixed  by  the  decree  giving  authorization. 
They  must  be  the  same  for  all  the  communes  of  each  canton  or  each  arroud- 
issement  or  even  each  department,  if  there  is  no  special  reason  for  more 
frequent  destructions  in  some  places  than  in  others.  Exceptions  may,, 
however,  be  made,  when  recognised  necessary,  for  the  destructioii  of  wild 
boars. 

Administrative  Measures.  —  The  decrees  in  regard  to  administrative 
battues  must  mention  the  territory  of  the  communes  where  they  are  to 
be  organized,  the  number  to  be  held,  the  kind  of  animals  to  be  destroyed 
and  the  means  of  destruction  authorized  (battues  with  beaters,  dogs,  etc.). 
The  indication  of  the  names  of  the  persons  appointed  to  carry  out  the  decree 
is  not  indispensable  ;  it  is  enough  to  indicate  their  ofiice  (lieutenant  of  the 
wolf  hunt  or  his  substitute  :  mayor,  sergeant  of  police).  It  is  left  to  these 
agents  to  fix  the  number  of  huntsmen  or  beaters  and  the  days  and  hours  ; 
it  has  in  fact  been  found  that  battues  ordered  for  days  fixed  by  pre- 
fects have  often  been  unsuccessful,  as  the  animals  to  be  destroyed,  parti- 
cularly the  wild  boars,  which  are  migratory,  have  left  the  district  before 
the  day  appointed.  The  Minister  suggests  that  the  Prefect's  Decree  shall 
confine  itself  to  fixing  the  term  (for  example,  a  month)  during  which  the 
battues  ordered  must  be  held. 

The  same  remarks  apply  in  the  case  of  municipal  battues,  in  regard 
to  which  special  instructions  were  issued  to  the  prefects  in  circular 
Xo  526  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  dated  December  4th.,  1884. 

In  view  of  the  state  of  siege,  the  mayor  must  first  obtain  the  prefect's 
authority  before  sanctioning  the  use  of  firearms. 

Of  course,  in  the  case  of  battues  ordered  by  the  administrative 
authorities,  the  possession  of  game  licences  cannot  be  required  of  the  hunts- 
men, who  must  simply  be  chosen  by  the  organizers  of  the  battue  among 
persons  of  respectability. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  special  permits  contemplated  for  destruc- 
tion of  wild  boars,  wolves,  foxes  amd  badgers  be  only  granted  in  places 
where  the  holders  of  game  licences  have  neglected  to  undertake  their  de- 
struction, in  spite  of  the  complaints  of  the  farmers  and  where  the  wooded 
areas  are  not  large  enough  to  justify  the  organisation  of  a  battue  by  the 
administrative  authorities. 

Transport,  hawking  and  sale.  —  The  animals  destroyed  by  admin- 
istrative order,  or  in  virtue  either  of  the  right  of  defence  against  wild  animals, 
or  of  individual  authorizations  to  landowners  or  holders  of  licences,  are 
the  property  of  those  who  have  killed  them,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  principle  that  game  and  wild  animals  are  res  nullius  and  belong 
to  the  first  finder. 
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However  the  hawking  and  sale  of  these  animals  is  forbidden,  unless 
a  provision  to  the  contrary  effect  be  contained  in  the  regulating  decrees, 
as  generally  in  the  case  of  rabbits,  wild  boars,  stags  and  hinds.  In  fact, 
except  in  a  few  departments  of  the  South  East  where  pro\dsion  has  not 
j-et  been  made,  the  transport  and  sale  of  wild  boars  and  rabbits  belonging 
to  rabbit  warrens,  when  killed  is  always  free  over  the  whole  territory.  Pro- 
\dsion  has  also  been  made  in  many  decrees  of  the  prefects,  in  departments 
where  stags  and  hinds  are  classed  as  noxious  animals,  that  these  ani- 
mals when  killed  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  may  be  transported 
and  sold,  on  presentation  of  a  certificate  of  their  origin,  delivered  by  the 
mayor  (or  the  forestry  service  when  the  animal  has  been  destroyed  in  a 
State  forest). 

Transport  facihties  make  it  possible  to  send  the  animals  killed  to 
hospitals,  ambulances  or  charitable  institutions  and,  in  some  departments 
where  such  facilities  do  not  exist,  the  prefects  must  grant  permission  for 
the.  necessary  transport.  Despatch  to  hospitals  cannot  always  be  insisted 
on,  for,  besides  the  fact  that  the  destroyers  have  a  right  to  the  animals  kill- 
ed by  them,  it  is  advisable  to  allow  them  to  make  their  profit  out  of  them. 
If,  in  fact,  it  is  considered  indispensable  to  encourage  the  destruction  of 
certain  animals,  it  is  wise  not  to  hinder  this  destruction  indirectly.  It 
is  besides  advisable,  in  the  case  of  the  lessees  of  hunting  and  shooting 
rights,  to  disturb  them  as  little  as  possible  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
they  possess  by  their  contract,  so  as  not  to  alter  their  legal  position  in 
respect  to  the  lessors. 


§  2.  Damage  caused  by  game  properly  so  called. 

In  addition  to  wUd  animals  and  vermin  it  has  been  reported  that 
pheasants  and  hares  have  in  certain  places  caused  considerable  damage 
and  the  Government  has  considered  it  necessary-  to  take  steps  to  hinder 
their  multiplication. 

1st.  Pheasants.  —  In  contrast  with  other  kinds  of  game,  in  France 
the  pheasant  is  essentially  preserved  game. 

Both  in  view  of  this  special  character  and  the  facilitations  provided 
in  Section  9  of  the  Law  of  May  2nd.,  1844,  to  favour  restocking  with  birds, 
the  prefects  have  been  able  to  authorize  retaking  pheasants  and  putting 
them  in  coops  either  for  breeding  purposes  or,  where  they  are  plentiful, 
with  the  object  of  releasing  them  again  in  districts  where  it  is  desirable  to 
introduce  them.  On  the  other  hand,  on  account  of  the  season  remaining 
closed,  far  too  many  cock  birds  have  survived  for  breeding  under  favourable 
conditions.  It  has  therefore  been  decided  to  grant  authorizations  for 
catching  the  pheasants  and  putting  them  in  coops  between  September 
15th.  and  December  31st.,  and  to  encourage  in  every  possible  way  the 
transport  of  live  pheasants  into  regions  where  the  breeding  of  these  birds 
may  be  undertaken  by  societies  or  individuals.   But  as  it  is  certain  that 
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by  reason  of  the  superabundance  of  pheasants  the  quantity  of  birds  to  be 
caught,  especially  cock  pheasants,  will  exceed  the  needs  of  the  bleeders, 
the  transport  of  pheasants  to  preserved  meat  factories  has  been  autho- 
rized under  the  conditions  already  approved  last  year  which  we  give  below. 

Hawking  and  sale  of  pheasants  is  forbidden,  so  as  not  to  encourage 
poaching  ;  it  is  only  permitted  to  transport  them  to  the  railway  station 
nearest  the  breeding  establishment  and  thence  in  trucks  or  sealed  baskets, 
in  consignments  of  not  less  than  lOO  kilograms  each,  to  tinned  meat 
factories. 

On  the  other  hand  pheasants  may  only  be  caught  at  the  distance  of 
at  least  150  metres  from  the  nearest  game  preserves  and  permits  to  capture 
them  can  onh^  be  given  to  persons  of  perfect  respectability  after  it  has  been 
found  on  enquiry  that  they  devote  themselves  to  the  raising  of 
pheasants. 

In  case  the  persons  applying  for  permission,  desire  to  offer  the 
pheasants  to  hospitals  or  charitable  institutions  their  applications  may 
be  granted,  but  each  consignm.ent  must  be  accompanied  by  a  special  permit 
declaring  : 

(i)  the  origin  of  the  pheasants  (landed  estate  on  w^hich  and  locality 
in  which  they  were  caught)  ; 

(2)  the  number  of  pheasants  of  which  transport  is  authorized  ; 

(3)  the  institution  to  which  they  are  forwarded. 

These  permits  must  be  returned  to  the  prefect  immediately  the 
pheasants  have  been  received,  with  the  visa  of  the  manager  of  the 
institution. 

Authorizations  for  the  transfer  of  live  pheasants  for  breeding  purposes 
are  given,  as  in  the  past,  by  the  prefect  of  the  department  concerned  when 
they  are  transported  from  one  place  to  another  within  the  limits  of  the 
department  or  directly  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  (General  Division  of 
Waters  and  Forests)  when  they  are  to  be  transported  beyond  the  depart- 
ment in  which  they  have  been  caught. 

2nd.  Hares.  ■ — ■  The  prohibition  of  hunting  and  shooting  during  the 
season  1914-1915,  has  permitted  hares  to  multiply  and  in  certain  communes 
serious  damage  is  reported  as  having  been  caused  by  these  animals.  In 
places  where  the  seriousness  of  the  damage  has  been  verified  on  enquiry,  it 
has  been  decided  to  authorize  the  capture  of  hares  b}^  means  of  snares,  in 
order  to  send  them  to  districts  where  preserves  may  be  restocked  with 
hares.  These  authorizations  are  granted  under  the  sam.e  conditions  as 
in  the  case  of  pheasants. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


PERIODIC  ^HGRATIOXS  OF  IRISH  AGRICLXTURAL  LABOURERS. 

By  John  Hooper,  B.  A., 
o/  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Irdand. 


Ireland,  one  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in  Europe,  a  purely  agricultural 
country  with  but  few  important  industries,  having  as  its  political  partner 
the  densely  populated  industrial  island  of  Great  Britain  with  its  large  mar- 
kets for  agricultural  produce,  might  naturally  be  expected,  for  economic  and 
political  reasons,  to  possess  a  highly  intensive  system  of  agriculture  caUing 
upon  its  poorer  and  later  districts  and  on  Great  Britain  for  migrants  to 
gather  an  abundant  harvest.  Ireland,  however,  all  but  lost  the  art  of  till- 
age, the  migrations  of  agricultural  labourers  from  one  district  in  Ireland 
to  another,  at  one  time  considerable,  have  now  dwindled  to  insignificance 
and  instead  of  drawing  on  the  British  labour  market  at  har\-est  time,  Ireland 
loses  at  this  her  busiest  season  the  services  of  many  thousand  small  farmers, 
their  sons  and  daughters,  who  are  obliged  to  eke  out  their  livelihood  \\ith 
savings  made  at  har\'est  work  in  Great  Britain,  which  keeps  them  more 
than  half  the  year  absent  from  their  homes.  One  might  expect  to  find 
these  homes  on  the  neighbouring  eastern  coast  but  they  are  only  to  be  found 
in  the  extreme  western  and  north  western  counties,  three  hundred  miles 
distant  from  Great  Britain.  These  migrations  present  one  of  Ireland's 
many  anomalies,  which  can  be  explained  only  b}'  reference  to  her  histor\-, 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  of  interest  before  describing  the  present  migrations 
to  trace  even  in  some  detail  the  causes  which  have  occasioned  them.  They 
have  been  necessitated  by  poverty-,  the  result  partly  of  natural,  but 
largely  of  historical  causes. 


§  I.  Presext  causes  of  the  migrations. 

Most  of  the  migrants  come  from  Co.  Mayo  on  the  western  and  Co.  Don- 
egal on  the  north-western  coast.  Barren  mountain,  lake  and  bog,  cover 
more  than  half  of  the  area  of  these  two  counties ;  the  remainder  is 
cultivable  land  of  poor  quality  and  even  this  is    not  made  the  most  of 
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The  best  of  it  is  divided  into  large  grazing  ranches  employing  but  little 
labour ;  the  rest  is  highly  congested.  More  than  half  of  the  occupiers  still 
hold  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  cultivable  land  and  this  the  worst  land  is 
often  found  subdivided  into  a  patchwork  of  small  holdings  consisting  of 
numerous  detached  little  plots  sometimes  a  dozen  to  the  acre.  The 
agricultural  methods  are  still  primitive  and  as  the  migrants  after  sowing- 
their  little  holdings  have  to  hurry  to  Great  Britain,  their  crops  can  only 
be  inefficiently  cared  for  by  the  weaker  members  of  the  family  who  remain 
at  home.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  country  are  insignificant  and 
fishing  is  rendered  dangerous  and  difficult  by  the  Atlantic  gales  and  the 
lack  of  landing  facilities.  The  subsidiary  industries  —  fish  curing,  kelp 
burning,  weaving,  knitting,  crochet  and  lace  making,  etc.  —  have  done 
little  as  yet  to  alleviate  the  poverty.  Nature  places  many  obstacles  to 
the  marketing  of  produce.  Transit  facilities  are  poor  and  railway  rates 
high  and  accordingly  there  is  little  inducement  to  trade  with  distant 
markets.  Local  markets  are  wretched;  the  districts  produce  nothing  to 
exchange  against  agricultural  produce  and  in  these  two  counties  with  a 
total   population   of   360,000  persons  the  largest  town  (Ballina)  has  only 


4,700  inhabitants. 


§  2.  Historical  causes  of  the  migrations. 

Annual  migrations  of  Irish  harvestmen  to  Great  Britain  have  taken 
place  for  at  least  two  centuries  and  were  important  enough  to  attract 
the  attention  of  English  and  Irish  writers  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  historical  forces  compelling  and  attracting  the  migrations  had  probably 
reached  their  maximum  about  1847  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
them  up  to  and  after  this  year. 


(a)  Migrations  increased  up  to  1847. 

During  the  Conquest  of  Ireland,  which  was  not  complete  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  17th  century,  large  numbers  of  the  Irish  retreated  westward 
before  the  conquerors,  increasing  the  population  of  the  west  at  the  expense 
of  the  east.  Two  measures  in  particular  affected  the  Provinces  of  Ulster 
and  Connaught  from  which  the  migrants  have  always  come.  The  Planta- 
tion of  Ulster  under  James  I.  drove  many  Irish  to  the  mountains  of  Done- 
gal and  the  Cromwellian  Settlement  banished  one-eighth  of  the  Irish  fami- 
lies to  the  Province  of  Connaught.  The  resulting  overcrowding  was  after- 
wards intensified  by  a  high  marriage  rate  amongst  a  naturally  fertile  and 
long-lived  people.  Early  marriages  were  encouraged  by  a  system  of  land 
tenure  which  placed  no  obstacle  to  the  subdivision  of  holdings  and  by  a 
franchise  which  made  it  the  political  interest  of  the  landlords  to  have  a 
numerous    tenantry.      Accordingly   in   the    Report   of   the   Irish   Census 
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Commissioners  we  find  that  in  1841  there  were  476  persons  in  Mayo 
and  473  in  Donegal  respectively  to  the  square  mile  of  cultivable  land 
as  compared  with  335  for  the  whole  of  Ireland.  In  1911  the  figures  had 
dechned  to  193  in  Mayo,  203  in  Donegal,  and  191  in  Ireland  as  a  whole. 

The  overcrowded  population  was  unable  to  take  full  advantage  of  even 
the  poor  resources  of  their  countr>-.  The  banishment  of  the  Irish  from  the 
towns  and  the  restrictions  placed  on  Irish  industries  and  commerce  in  the 
17th.  andiSth.  centuries  stifled  the  spirit  of  industrial  and  commercial  enter- 
prise. The  only  resource  left  was  agriculture,  but  the  lands  did  not  belong 
to  the  occupiers,  who  rented  them  under  a  wretched  tenure.  Owing  to  the 
land  hunger  rents  were  estortionately  high  and  subdivision  was  carried  to 
extremes  ;  holdings  became  uneconomic  and  accordingly,  with  no  local 
industries  or  trade  to  fall  back  on,  the  people  were  forced  to  resort  either 
to  emigration  or  to  p>eriodic  migrations. 

The  large  areas  cropped  up  to  the  middle  of  the  19th.  centtm'in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  south  eastern  quarter  of  Ireland  required  considerable 
extra  labour  at  har\-est  time  and  attracted  the  labourers  from  the  late  har- 
vest lands  of  the  mountainous  north  western  quarter  of  Ireland.  This  extra 
labour  in  Great  Britain  was  at  one  time  supplied  largely  b}'  agricultural  la- 
bourers from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  from  Wales  and  by  local 
town  labourers,  but  the  Irish  migrants  supplanted  the  British  migrants 
and  with  the  improved  travelling  facilities  of  the  early  half  of  the  19th. 
century  crossed  to  Great  Britain  in  increasing  numbers  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  century'  when  perhaps  about  twice  as  many  went  to  Great  Britain 
as  went  to  the  south  eastern  quarter  of  Ireland. 


(b)  Migrations  Iiave  decreased  since  1847. 

The  potato  was  practically  the  only  food  of  the  Irish  migratory  class 
and  the  potato  famine  in  Ireland  in  1847  swept  so  many  families  away  by 
starvation  that  this  calamity  is  comparable  in  its  effects  \N-ith  the  Black 
Death  in  England.  Other  causes  quickly  followed  further  to  reduce  the 
population  of  Ireland,  which  decreased  from  its  maximum,  8,200,oco,  in 
1841  to  4,400,000  in  1911.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  com  after  the  Repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws  and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  meat  induced  landowners  to  con- 
solidate their  farms  and  turn  them  into  grazing  ranches.  Evictions  were 
wholesale  and  the  dispossessed  tenants  who  had  the  means  fled  in  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  annually  to  America.  An  idea  of  the  effect  of  the 
famine  and  emigration  may  be  obtained  from  the  Census  figures  for 
Co.  Mayo  which  show  that  the  population  which  had  increased  by 
33  %  in  the  twenty  years  preceding  1841  decreased  by  34  %  in  the  foll- 
owing twenty  years.  The  numbers  of  the  migratory  class,  however,  were 
not  reduced  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  status  of  the  population  was 
lowered.  Many  of  the  e\'icted  tenants  fled  to  the  mud  cabins  of  the 
migrants  who  were  swept  away  by  the  famine  and  took  their  places  at 
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the  British  harvests.  The  migrations  to  the  south  east  of  Ireland  fell  away 
rapidly  with  the  decrease  in  tillage,  but  there  was  still  plenty  of  harvest 
work  to  be  had  in  Great  Britain  (though  the  cropped  area  there  also 
decreased)  and  the  numbers  crossing  did  not  greatly  decline  until  the 
beginning  of  this  century. 

The  numbers  of  migrants  to  Great  Britain  in  1841  were  estimated  by 
Census  Commissioners  at  40,000  ;  probably  another  20,000  went  to  Lein- 
ster  and  Munster  making  60,000  in  all.  In  1900  the  number  that  migrated 
was  estimated  at  32,000,  practically  all  of  whom  went  to  Great  Britain. 
This  decrease  was  due  principally  to  the  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  the 
migratory  class  in  Ireland  and  to  the  decrease  in  the  cropped  areas  of  Ire- 
land and  Great  Britain.  The  number  decreased  from  about  32,000  in  1900 
to  some  13,000  in  1914.  The  decline  has  been  caused  partly  by  the  more 
general  use  of  improved  farm  machinery,  especially  the  self-binder,  in 
Great  Britain,  and  by  the  continued  emigration  to  America  from  Mayo 
and  Donegal,  but  it  is  more  largely  due  to  improved  conditions  in  Ireland 
itself.  These  improved  conditions  have  been  brought  about  to  some  extent 
by  increased  prices  for  agricultural  produce  but  mainly  by  Government 
action.  It  is  only  now  that  the  ameliorative  legislative  measures, 
especially  the  Land  Acts,  initiated  by  Gladstone  and  improved  upon 
and  supplemented  by  succeeding  Tory  and  Liberal  Ministers,  are 
having  their  full  effects.  In  particular,  the  improved  conditions  have 
more  recently  been  brought  about  by  the  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1903 
and  by  the  combined  work  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  founded  in 
1890  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  estab- 
lished in  1900.  The  land  is  gradually  being  redistributed  in  more  or 
less  economic  holdings  amongst  the  people  who  have  purchased  it  on  the 
instalment  principle  with  money  lent  by  the  Government.  They  are 
being  taught  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  land  by  up  to  date  methods  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  best  return  from  the  sea  by  the  best  methods  of  fish- 
ing in  the  most  suitable  boats;  they  are  taught  to  build  the  boats  and 
make  and  mend  the  nets  themselves  ;  the  women  are  instructed  in  the 
curing  of  fish,  in  weaving,  knitting,  crochet  and  lace  making,  in  order  to 
supplement  the  earnings  of  the  men,  and  are  also  taught  the  most  suitable 
system  of  housekeeping  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  their  little  incomes.  Mon- 
ey is  lent  by  the  Government  for  productive  expenditure  but  this  is  scrup- 
ulously paid  back  by  these  poor  people  ;  State  pensions  are  given  to  the 
aged  poor  and  these  are  of  exceptional  importance  to  the  migratory 
class,  who,  owing  to  emigration,  include  an  abnormally  high  percentage  of 
old  persons  ;  labourers'  cottages  have  been  built  at  public  expense  and  rent- 
ed with  acre  or  half  acre  plots  at  a  nominal  rent  ;  railways  have  been  built 
'with  public  guarantees  ;  seed  potatoes  have  occasionally  to  be  doled  out 
at  times  of  dearth  and  relief  works  undertaken.  While  all  this  is  being 
done  the  greatest  care  is  taken  that  no  Government  action  shall  undermine 
the  spirit  of  independence,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  carefully  fostered  and 
stimulated.    For  the  uplifting  of  the  people  the  Government  mainly  depends 
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on  educational  methods  and  teaches  the  people  to  lely  on  themselves  (i). 
The  t>-pes  of  State  aid  referred  to  apply  with  particular  intensity  to 
the  districts  and  classes  from  which  the  migrants  come.  These  districts 
and  classes  also  share  in  the  general  improvement  brought  about  by  other 
Government  measures  and  by  voluntary  agencies,  such  as  the  agricultural 
co-operative  movement  and  the  Gaelic  League. 


§  3.  Records  and  descriptions  of  migrations. 

The  first  authoritative  numerical  estimate  of  the  migrations  to  Great 
Britain  was  that  of  the  Census  Commissioners  of  1841.  The  famine  of 
1847  ^'^  the  occasion  for  starting  an  admirable  system  of  collecting  annual 
•statistics  of  areas  and  produce  of  crops  and  numbers  of  live-stock  in  Ire- 
land by  police  enumerators,  who,  after  the  distress  of  1879-80  amongst  small 
farmers  and  agricultural  labourers  —  the  class  from  which  the  migrants  are 
4rawn  —  were  instructed  to  include  in  their  statistical  returns  for  1880  part- 
iculars of  the  migrations  of  agricultural  labourers  and  this  has  been  done 
each  year  since.  Each  enumerator  in  June  makes  a  return,  for  the  area 
allotted  to  him,  of  the  names,  addresses  and  occupations  of  all  persons  who 
have  migrated  or  intend  to  migrate  that  year.  Although  this  Census 
is  far  from  complete,  supplement ar}-  railway  and  portal  returns  show- 
ing that  not  more  than  about  60  %  of  the  migrants  are  eniimerated, 
still  the  police  returns  disclose  much  interesting  information.  Seventy  four 
per  cent  of  the  migrants  enumerated  in  1914  came  from  Connaught, 
24  %  from  Ulster,  the  remaining  2  %  coming  from  Leinster  and  Mun- 
ster ;  Co.  Mayo  in  Connaught  alone  furnished  58  %,  Co.  Donegal  in  Ul- 
ster 22  %.  Only  3  %  of  the  migrants  were  females,  nearly  all  of  whom 
went  from  Achill  Island  to  Scotland  to  gather  the  early  and  late  potatoes. 
Of  the  migrants  enumerated  18  %  were  small  farmers,  69  %  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  small  farmers,  the  remaining  13  %  being  landless  agricul- 
tural labourers.  Seventy-seven  per  cent  of  the  farmers  who  migrated  in 
1914  had  holdings  less  than  15  acres,  87  %  had  holdings  less  than  20 
acres  ;  the  large  holdings  belonging  to  the  migrants,  some  up  to  40  acres 
and  even  more,  are  mostly  barren  or  rough  grazed  mountain  land.  Xinety- 
six  per  cent  of  the  migrants  went  to  Great  Britain,  only  4  %  finding 
employment  in  Ireland  on  farms  at  a  distance  from  their  homes.     Of  the 


(i)  For  fuller  accounts  of  the  economic  conditions  of  Irish  agricultxu-e  and  the  action 
iaken  by  the  Government  to  improve  them,  see  the  following  articles  in  the  Bulleiin  of 
Economic  and  Social  Intelligence  : 

"  Land  Purchase  in   Ireland  ",  October  1911. 

"The  Fair  Rent  Provisions  of  the  Irish  Land  .\ct3  ",  by  A.  P.  Magill,  January  191 4. 

"The  Sources  of  Rxuml  Credit  in  Ireland",  Ftbniary  1915. 

"  The  Congested  Districts  of  Ireland  and  the  ViTork  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  ", 
by  F.  S.  Sheridan,  February  1915. 
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migrants  who  went  to  Great  Britain  72  %  went  to  England,  28  %  to  Scot- 
land. Of  those  who  went  to  England  99  %  were  from  Connaught  (78  % 
coming  from  Mayo).  Of  those  going  to  Scotland  80  %  were  from  Donegal 
and  16  %  from  Mayo. 

Although  the  number  of  migrants  enumerated  in  1914  was  only  about 
60  %  of  the  number  who  actually  migrated  still  even  the  number  enumerat- 
ed show  that  the  migrations  cause  an  appreciable  drain  on  the  labour 
supply  of  many  districts.  In  1914  in  the  Poor  Ivaw  Union  of  Swinford,  Co. 
Mayo,  a  district  of  237  square  miles  with  a  total  population  of  43,000,  no 
less  than  24  %  of  the  total  male  population  20  to  60  years  of  age  were 
enumerated  as  migrants;  in  Glenties,  Co.  Donegal,  14%  were  enumerated; 
in  Dunfanaghy,  Co.  Donegal,  12  %  ;  in  Westport,  Co.  Mayo,  10  %  ;  in 
Claremorris,  Co.  Mayo,  9  %,  etc. 


§  4.    The   MIGRANTS   IN   GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  Great  Britain  the  migrants  are  classed  into  three  groups:  (i)  The 
"  Achill -workers,  "  (2)  The  "  Donegal  men,  "  (3)  The  "  Connaught  men,  " 
The  first  two  groups  work  in  Scotland,  the  "  Connaught  men  "  in  England. 
The  "  Achill  workers  "  are  the  most  highly  organised  and  most  interesting 
but  the  least  numerous  of  the  three  groups.  This  is  the  only  group  that 
contains  many  women  and  girls  and  the  males,  unlike  the  "  Donegal  men  " 
and  "  Connaught  men, "  are  usually  old  men  or  boys.  Girls  and  boys  of  twelve 
years  and  even  as  young  as  nine  years  are  found  working  in  this  group.  The 
"Achill  workers"  are  employed  only  at  potato  lifting;  the  "Donegal 
men  "  and  the  "  Connaught  men"  do  all  classes  of  harvest  work  including 
potato  lifting.  The  "  Connaught  men"  make  up  the  largest  of  the  three 
groups  and  appear  to  earn  per  head  per  week  more  than  the  "  Donegal 
men",  who  earn  considerably  more  than  the  "  Achill  workers,  "  As  the 
latter  in  addition  do  not  remain  so  long  away  from  their  homes  as  the 
"  Donegal  men  "  or  the  "  Donegal  men  "  quite  as  long  as  the  "  Connaughe 
men"  the  amount  of  savings  per  head  of  the  "  Connaught  men"  for  tht 
season  is  perhaps  double  that  for  the  Achill  group. 

The  following  paragraphs  indicate  the  conditions  under  which  the 
migrants  work  in  Great  Britain  ;  the  average  wages  and  savings  mentioned 
refer  to  the  year  1914,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  corresponding  figures 
for  1 91 5  are  considerably  higher. 

{a)  The  "  Achill 'Workers." 

The  "Achill  workers"  come  principally  from  the  Island  of  Achill 
and  the  neighbouring  mainland  of  Connaught  and  go  in  squads  to  Scotland, 
each  squad  being  under  the  charge  of  an  Irish  "gaffer"  who  has  made 
arrangements  early  in  the  year  for  work  for  his  squad  for  the  whole  season 
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from  June  to  Xovember  with  potato  merchants  in  Scotland.  These  mer- 
chants buy  potatoes  in  the  field  from  farmers  in  different  localities ;  the  pota- 
toes are  lifted  and  gathered  by  the  "  Achill  workers,"  who  after  doing  two 
or  three  weeks' work  on  one  farm  pass  on,  as  by  pre\'ious  arrangement,  to  the 
next  farm  and  accordingly  do  not  suffer  from  unemployment  during  their 
stay  in  Scotland.  The  members  of  each  squad  remain  together  for  the 
whole  season  and  it  is  their  excellent  organisation  which  makes  it  possible 
for  the  pure  Irish  girls  and  women  to  work  in  this  group  as  migrants  along- 
side their  fathers,  brothers  and  neighbours,  and  it  is  the  lack  of  organ- 
isation in  the  other  two  groups  of  migrants  that  accounts  for  the  ver^-  few 
females  they  include.  The  "Achill  workers"  go  about  the  middle  of 
June  to  Glasgow  by  a  special  steamer  which  calls  for  them  once  a  year  at 
Achill  or  by  the  regular  steamship  service  from  Westport.  The  distance 
by  sea  is  about  300  miles  and  only  the  roughest  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  the  migrants,  who  are  charged  only  7s.  for  the  journey. 
On  arriving  at  Glasgow  they  are  set  to  work  lifting  the  early  po- 
tatoes in  Ayrshire.  These  are  dug  by  a  man  with  a  fork  and  picked  by 
a  woman,  the  two  being  called  a  "  graip.  "  A  squad  is  usually  mad.e  up 
of  a  dozen  "  graips, "  two  "  timmers, "  a  "barrelman"  and  a  "riddler." 
The  work  is  very  hard  on  the  girls  and  women,  who  have  to  keep  pace  •s\ith 
the  men  dragging  themselves  and  their  hea\-\-  baskets  of  potatoes  often 
through  sodden  clay.  WTien  a  basket  is  filled  the  woman  passes  it  to  one 
of  the  "  timmers, ' '  who  takes  it  to  the  collecting  point  where  the ' '  barrelman ' ' 
and  "  riddler  "  collect  and  sort  the  potatoes  in  barrels  for  the  market.  Six 
graips  willlift  an  acre  of  potatoes  in  the  day  and  a  graip  usually  earn  about  5s, 
a  day  between  them.  A  "timmer"  usually  gets 3  s.  a  day, the  "barrelman" 
and  the  "riddler"  about  25  s.  a  week,  the  "  gaffer "  26  s.  to  30  s.  The 
graips  and  timmers  are  paid  only  for  the  time  actually  worked  and  one 
day  a  week  is  said  to  be  the  average  time  lost  on  account  of  wet  weather. 
The  others  are  paid  the  same,  wet  or  fine.  The  working  day  is  ten 
hours,  beginning  at  6  or  6.30  with  a  breathing  spell  of  ten  minutes  at  about 
9  o'clock,  a  half  hour  for  dinner  at  mid-day  and  another  ten  minutes'  rest  in 
the  afternoon.  The  workers,  however,  are  always  only  too  glad  to  work 
earlier  or  later  if  required  and  sometimes  commence  as  early  as  3  a.  m. 
The  eaily  potato  season  is  over  in  Ayrshire  in  mid- August  when  the  squads 
move  into  many  of  the  Scotch  cotmties,  but  principally  to  the  eastern 
counties,  to  gather  the  main  potato  crop,  which  is  raised  bj'  potato  digging 
machines ;  the  women  and['girls  pick  the  potatoes,  which  are  pitted  by  the 
men.  This  work  is  finished  early  in  November  when  the  "  Achill  workers  " 
return  home. 

On  arrival  in  Glasgow  in  Jime  each  of  the  squad  is  supplied  by  the  mer- 
chant with  pair  of  double  blankets  as  bed  clothes,  which  are  carried  from 
farm  to  farm  and  returned  when  the  work  is  finished.  The  merchants 
also  contract  with  the  farmers  for  sleeping  accommodation  for  the  squads,  but 
as  the  farmers  have  no  financial  interest  in  their  welfare  and  as  the  one 
squad  remains  on  a  farm  for  only  a  few  weeks  the  accommodation  provided 
is  wretched,  but  is  improx-ing.     The  migrants  sleep  in  "bothies"  which 
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are  sometimes  cottages  but  more  often  only  farm  buildings — barns,  sprout- 
ing sheds,  etc.  They  frequently  have  to  eat  and  sleep  in  the  same  com- 
partment and  as  the  one  fire  which  is  supplied  by  the  farmer  is  often  out 
of  doors  the  migrants  in  wet  weather  are  sometimes  unable  to  get  their 
clothes  dried  for  work  on  the  following  day.  They  usually  sleep  on  straw, 
which  they  find  more  wholesome  than  the  mattresses  which  are  sometimes" 
provided  by  the  farmers.  The  merchant  allows  them  all  the  potatoes  they 
can  eat,  but  as  a  rule  they  can  only  find  time  to  boil  the  potatoes  for  the 
evening  meal  after  their  day's  work  is  done.  The  workers  stint  them- 
selves to  save  as  much  as  possible  and  live  on  potatoes,  bread  and  butter. 
with  occasionally  eggs,  fish,  bacon,  and  tinned  meats,  but  very  seldom 
fresh  meat.  It  costs  a  single  individual  7s.  or  8s.  a  week  to  keep  himself, 
but  as  many  of  the  workers  come  in  families  of  three  or  four  the  average 
cost  is  less.  For  the  season  from  mid-June  to  the  end  of  October  eight 
pounds  is  considered  a  fair  saving  for  one  person. 


(b)   The  "  Donegal  Men.  " 

The  "  Donegal  men"  come  from  Ulster,  principally  from  Co.  Donegal, 
and  work  in  Scotland  as  general  harvesters.  Unlike  the  Achill  labourers 
they  work  individually,  each  making  his  own  arrangements  by  writing 
early  in  the  year  to  the  farmer  or  farmers  who  employed  him  in  the  previous 
season.  A  labourer  migrating  for  the  first  time  generally  goes  in  company 
with  an  older  hand  who  looks  after  him.  They  usually  migrate  early  in 
June  and  start  work  at  turnip  singling,  and  many  remain  until  a  few  weeks 
before  Christmas.  They  generally  go  by  train  to  Derry  and  thence  by 
steamer  to  Glasgow  and  are  employed  chiefly  in  the  lyothians  (Lin- 
lithgow, Edinburgh  and  Haddingtonshire)  and  Berwickshire.  At  certain 
times  during  the  season  the  farmers  are  pressed  for  labourers — at  first 
and  second  hoeing,  hay  making,  corn  harvesting,  potato  digging,  mangel 
and  turnip  gathering— and  though  many  of  the  Donegal  men  remain 
on  the  same  farm  throughout  the  whole  season,  others  pass  from  one  district 
to  another,  sometimes  from  an  early  district  to  the  same  operation  in  a 
late  district,  sometimes  from  an  early  operation  in  one  district  to  a  different 
but  later  piece  of  work  in  another,  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  hardest 
and  best  paid  work  which  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  periods  of  emergency. 
Between  spells  of  pressure  they  can  earn  but  small  wages  and  sometimes 
put  in  these  intervals  as  navvies. 

The  usual  working  day  of  the  "Donegal  men"  is  10  hours- — -from 
6  to  6  with  a  two  hours'  interval — but  when  working  by  the  piece  they 
often  put  in  14  hours  a  day.  At  turnip  singling  and  hoeing,  potato  pitting 
and  mangel  and  turnip  pulling  they  are  generally  paid  by  the  piece,  and  5s. 
a  day  is  considered  a  fair  earning.  At  harvest  time  they  are  paid  by 
the  week,  getting  about  21s.  to  25s.  with  beer  and  bread  and  cheese  once 
a  day.  Some  farmers  give  tea,  coffee,  milk  or  money — about  3s.  a  week 
• — -instead  of  beer.    They  generally  get  free  lodging  on  the  farms  in  "both- 
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ies",  much  the  same  class  of  accommodation  as  is  provided  for  the  Achill 
workers.  They  are  usually  allowed  potatoes  and  have  to  do  their  own 
cooking.  It  costs  one  of  them  about  los.  a  week  to  keep  himself  in  tea 
and  bread  and  butter  with  fish,  bacon,  eggs  and  fresh  meat.  .A  thrifty 
man  saves  up  to  £15  during  his  six  months  stay.  They  bring  home 
considerably  more  than  the  "Achill  workers, "  who  are  chiefly  women  and 
girls,  old  men  and  boys,  and  the  "Donegal  men  "  remain  longer  in  Scotland. 


(c)  The  "  Connaught  Men.  " 

The  "  Connaught  men  "  come  from  the  Province  of  Connaught,  chiefly 
from  Co.  Mayo,  and  work  as  general  harvesters  in  England.  Like  the 
"  Donegal  men ,,  they  make  their  arrangements  early  in  the  year  individually 
with  the  farmers  with  whom  they  were  employed  during  the  previous 
season.  They  begin  to  migrate  as  early  as  February  and  many  remain 
until  a  week  or  two  before  Christmas.  They  go  by  train  to  Dublin — a 
distance  of  nearly  200  miles— and  thence  by  steamer  to  Holyhead— a  sea 
journey  of  70  miles.  They  are  principally  employed  in  the  northern  half 
of  England — in  Northumberland  (Donegal  men  work  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  County,  Mayo  men  in  the  south),  Durham,  Yorkshire,  Lincoln- 
shire, North  Cambridgeshire,  North  Huntingdonshire,  Warwickshire, 
Staffordshire,   Derbyshire,   Lancashire   and    Cheshire. 

Some  of  the  "  Connaught  men  "  remain  on  the  same  farm  during  their 
whole  time  in  England  but  most  of  them,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  work, 
are  employed  in  at  least  two  or  three  different  districts  in  which  the  same 
men,  year  after  year  and  one  generation  after  another,  work  on  the  same 
farms.  Their  best  paying  itinerary^  appears  to  be  to  work  at  ha\-making 
in  East  Lancashire  and  West  Yorkshire,  then  at  the  corn  harvest  in  South 
Lancashire  and  North  Cambridgeshire  and  then  at  potato  lifting  in  War- 
wickshire and  Staffordshire.  For  the  "hay  month  "  in  East  Lancashire  and 
West  Yorkshire  they  usually  get  £5  los.  with  their  food  and  lodgings.  In 
the  Fens  of  North  Lincolnshire  and  North  Cambridgeshire,  where  it  is  often 
impossible  to  use  the  reaping  and  binding  machines  they  are  employed  in 
harvesting  the  corn.  They  work  in  groups  of  three  or  four  and  for  a  long 
day's  work  they  earn  ys.  to  los.  each.  In  North  Wamickshire  and  South 
Staffordshire  where  the  best  wages  are  to  be  had,  they  make  also  from  7s. 
to  IDS.  a  day  lifting  potatoes  and  make  £10  to  £12  in  the  five  or  six  weeks 
they  are  employed  in  these  districts.  Between  these  three  seasons  they 
earn  but  low  wages  and  have  to  chance  a  certain  amount  of  unemployment. 

Many  "Connaught  men"  remain  from  June  and  some  even  from 
Februar\^  up  to  a  week  or  two  before  Christmas  on  the  same  farms 
in  Southern  Lancashire,  Durham,  Lincolnshire,  Warwickshire,  and  Che- 
shire, but  though  they  suffer  no  unemployment  they  are  paid  comparat- 
ively low  wages.  They  get  i6s.  or  175.  a  week  with  los.  to  20s.  extra  for 
the  corn  har^-est.  On  piece  work  at  potato  lifting  they  make  up  to  6s. 
a  day. 
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As  a  rule  the  "  Connaught  men"  are  given  barns,  lofts  or  sheds,  in 
which  to  sleep,  with  straw  and  blankets  or  sacking  for  bedding.  On  many 
estates  in  Southern  lyancashire  and  Cheshire  special  cottages  of  two  rooms 
have  been  built  for  them.  The  men  are  generally  given  fires  for  cooking 
and  where  these  are  not  supplied  the  little  cooking  they  require  is  done  for 
them  by  the  house  servants.  Sometimes  they  pay  is.  or  2s.  each  to  a 
woman,  usually  the  foreman's  wife,  to  cook  for  them.  Their  food  costs 
about  IDS.  or  iis.  a  week  but  at  times  of  particularly  hard  work  they  spend 
more.  It  is  difficult  to  get  an  idea  of  their  savings.  Perhaps  on  an  average 
they  would  save  £15  or  £16  during  the  season.  Some  who  are  lucky 
enough  to  get  continuous  work  at  periods  of  pressure,  say  at  haymaking, 
then  without  a  break  at  corn  harvesting,  and  again  without  an  interval 
at  potato  lifting,  can  save  as  much  as  £30  in  the  season,  but  others  may 
have  some  weeks  of  enforced  unemployment  between  the  haymaking 
and  the  corn  harvesting  and  between  the  latter  and  the  potato  lifting.  The 
men  who  stay  on  in  one  place  lose  no  time  except  in  wet  weather  but  cannot 
save  more  than  about  los.  a  week,  whereas  a  man  at  piece  work, 
at  corn  harvest,  or  potato  lifting  can  save  20s.  a  week  or  more  while  the 
work  lasts. 

Their  English  and  Scotch  employers  bear  testimony  to  the  endurance, 
industry,  thrift,  sobriety  and  general  good  conduct  of  the  Irish  labourers 
and  state  that  as  a  class  they  are  far  superior  in  every  way  to  the 
local  labourers  who  can  be  engaged  for  the  sam$'  work.  The 
decline  in  the  number  of  Irish  migratory  labourers  presents  a  serious 
problem  to  the  British  farmer ;  to  the  Irishman,  however,  the  decline  is 
only  one  of  many  indications  that  his  country,  plunged  for  centuries  in 
poverty  and  unhappiness,  is  at  last  emerging  into  prosperity  and  content- 
ment. 


NOTICES  OF  SOME  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 
RELATING  TO  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMY  IN  GENERAL. 


FRANCE. 


BAUDOIN  (R)  :  t,E  ravitahxemext  en  viaxde  d.\xs  l'arm^e  fr.\N9.\ise  (Supply  of  Meat 
for  the   French   Army).  La  Vie  Agricole  et  Rurale,  april  loth.,   1915. 

The  fresh  meat  which  the  Commissariat  distributes  to  the  army  in  the 
field  is  obtained,  if  possible,  from  the  local  supply  furnished  by  the  territories 
occupied  by  the  troops.  But  when  it  is  not  possible  to  live  on  the  country, 
as  in  the  present  case,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  consignments  from  the 
country  in  the  rear.  Among  the  organizations  in  the  rear  the  army  has 
at  its  disposal  are  the  stores  {Stations-Magasins) ,  which  Mons.  R.  Baudoin 
has  studied  in  the  Vie  Agricole  et  Rurale,  of  April  loth.,  1915. 

The  store  is  a  centre  of  supply  estabUshed  or  a  railway  behind  the 
armies  ia  the  field.  It  is  a  large  establishment,  at  the  same  time  a  factory 
and  a  storehouse,  the  essential  role  of  which  is  to  keep  a\'ailable,  at  a  certain 
distance  from  the  scene  of  hostilities,  provisions  of  every  sort  required 
by  the  troops  —  bread,  biscuits,  fresh  or  tinned  meat,  fresh  or  preserved 
vegetables,  rice,  salt,  sugar,  roasted  cofEee,  wine,  etc. 

With  regard  to  fresh  meat,  which  alone  is  studied  by  M.  Baudoin,  every 
store  is  supphed  with  livestock  as  foUows : 

1.  In  proximity  with  the  store  there  is  formed  a  Hvestock  depdt 
to  provide  a  supply  of  hvestock  for  two  days  for  the  troops  served  by  the 
store  (the  requirements  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  500  gram  ration, 
and  assuming  a  uniform  yield  of  50  %) ; 

2.  Near  one  of  the  railway  stations  further  back  a  supply  equal  in 
amount  with  that  of  the  depdt  (two  days'  supply  of  livestock)  is  maintained 
at  a  cattle  collecting  station  {pare  de  groupement  de  hetail). 

In  order  to  prevent  crowding,  the  supply  in  the  dep6t  and  at  the 
■collecting  station  must  never  be  more  than  enough  for  two  days  for  the 
troops  served  by  the  store.  Also,  with  the  same  object,  the  depdtand  the 
collecting  station  are  dixnded  each  into  two  parts,  each  containing  half  the 
stock  of  animals,  the  first  half  housed  or  penned  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  station,  so  as  to  be  placed  on  the  train  at  a  moment's  notice,  the 
second  half  at  some  distance  from  the  station,  at  3  or  4  kilometers  at  most. 
In  each  division  the  animals  are  housed  in  cow-sheds,  stables,  cart- 
sheds,  etc.,  or,  in  the  absence  of  covered  enclosures,  the}'  are  kept  in  the 
fields. 
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In  the  department  or  region  in  which  the  store  is  situated,  a  certain 
number  of  cantons  are  selected  beforehand  to  furnish  the  Hvestock  required 
for  the  supply  of  the  depots  and  collecting  stations.  These  cantons  foim 
part  of  areas  selected  in  advance,  which,  as  a  rule,  may  not  extend  to  a 
greater  distance  than  50  or  60  kms.  from  the  depot  or  the  collecting  statiork^ 
These  areas  are  exploited  by  the  territorial  supply  service,  which  is  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  supplying  the  cattle  required  for  the  collecting  stations 
and  the  stores.  Preparations  were  alread}^  made  for  this  in  time  of  peace 
so  as  to  ensure  the  supply  of  livestock  for  the  stores  from  the  first  day 
of  mobilisation. 

The  livestock  required  for  the  store  is,  in  the  first  place,  supplied  from 
an  area  reserved  for  the  purpose  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  When 
the  resources  of  that  area  are  exhausted,  or,  before  this,  when  circumstances 
make  it  necessary,  the  livestock  required  are  obtained  from  areas  further 
in  the  rear,  along  the  line  of  communication  which  serves  the  store ;  in 
each  of  these  areas  provision  is  made  for  a  cattle  collecting  station. 

Bach  area  is  divided  into  collecting  districts  [cir conscriptions  de  gro-u- 
pement),  each  of  which  has  a  receiving  station,  situated  as  neir  as  possible 
to  the  depot  or  collecting  station  it  has  to  supply,  so  as  to  prevent  un- 
necessary journeys  for  the  cattle.  The  livestock  is  collected  in  these  receiv- 
ing stations  by  one  or  more  receiving  commissions  :  the  livestock  supplied 
by  each  commuae  is  taken  in  droves  to  the  receiving  station  and  thence 
byroad  or  rail  to  the  depot  or  the  collecting  station.  The  area  which 
assures  the  replenishing  of  each  depot  or  collecting  station  also  assures  the 
feeding  of  the  livestock;  the  receiving  commissions  have  also  to  collect 
the  fodder  and  send  it  to  its  destination. 

The  livestock  delivered  by  the  receiving  commissions  is  received  at  the 
second  division  of  the  depot  or  the  collecting  station  by  the  administrative 
officer  in  charge  ;  after  examination  by  the  veterinary'  surgeon,  they  are 
penned  and  weighed  and  then  pbced  in  stables,  on  farms  or  in  enclosures. 

The  store  must  be  always  in  a  position  to  satisfy  without  dela}''  the 
applications  for  livestock  it  receives  from  the  Commissariat.  It  is  the 
Commissariat  who  are  really  concerned  with  the  supply  of  livestock  to 
the  army. 

The  livestock  applied  for  is  not  slaughtered  at  the  store  :  it  is  forwarded 
alive  by  rail  to  the  concentration  station  {gare  regulatrice),  where  it  is 
consigned  to  the  food  supply  division  of  the  Commissariat  office  of  the 
station. 

The  livestock  despatched  by  the  store  is  taken  from  the  first  division 
of  its  depot,  situated,  as  we  have  seen,  quite  in  the  proximitj'  of  the 
forwarding  station.  This  precaution  prevents  all  loss  of  time  ;  so  the 
loading  rapidly  follows  the  order  to  deliver.  Each  truck  is  loaded  with 
eight  or  ten  animals,  according  to  size ;  twenty  minutes  suffice  for  load- 
ing a  truck.  Each  train  must  carry  enough  cattle  food  to  assure  the  feed- 
ing of  the  cattle  when  unloaded.  But  the  livestock  do  not  require  food 
or  drink  when  the  journey  does  not  take  more  than  thirty-six  hours  and  is 
not  made  in  hot  wheather ;  if  the  transport  requires  a  longer  time,  the 
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livestock  are  unloaded  at  a  station  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  gixing  them 
food  and  drink;  in  hot  weather  they  are  given  water  every  twenty-four 
hours. 

It  is  desirable,  as  the  war  is  being  prolonged,  to  economise  the  supply 
of  cattle  in  the  country  and  to  h^ve  recourse  to  pig-meat,  as  far  as  may 
be.  The  pigs  may  be  slaughtered  in  the  depot,  so  that  they  may  be 
forwarded  to  the  troops  as  soon  as  they  have  been  slightly  salted.  If  the 
despatch  of  fresh  meat  is  imjx^ssible,  the  store  sends  the  troops  presersed 
meat,  a  supply  of  which  formed  in  time  of  peace  in  each  store  is  kept  up 
by  means  of  consignments  from  the  interior  of  the  countr>'. 

The  trucks  of  cattle,  on  arriWrg  at  the  concentration  station,  are  sent 
from  there  to  the  Commissariat  bases,  where  the  animals  are  unloaded  and 
taken  under  the  care  of  the  food  supply  diWsicn  of  the  Commissariat,  which 
makes  up  droves  to  travel  by  land  to  the  c  ittle  pens  of  the  \^rious  army 
corps.  In  fact  each  army  corps  has  a  cattle  pen  which  can  supply  the  whole 
corps  with  meat  for  two  days.  When  ro  distributirg  routes  have  been 
estabhshed,  a  pen  is  formed  at  the  regulating  Ftaticn.  This  pen  allows  cf 
the  despatch,  on  urgent  demand,  cf  a  day's  supply  of  livestock  for  cne  or 
two  army  corps  ;  it  has  also  to  consign  the  cattle  required  by  the  men  of 
the   Commissariat. 

To  sum  up.  the  cattle  pen  of  an  army  corps  is  renewed  either  from 
the  Uvestcck  of  the  district,  or  by  means  cf  consignments  from  a  store; 
the  store  is  replenished,  in  proportion  as  the  livestcck  are  forwarded  to 
the  army,  out  of  the  supplies  of  the  reserved  area  immediately  in  its 
neighbourhood;  and,  when  these  are  exhausted,  the  supply  of  the  store 
is  assured  by  consignments  from  a  collecting  station.  Such  is.  in  otitUne. 
the  method  on  which  the  supply  of  fresh  meat  to  the  army  is  ore;anized ; 
the  store  is  the  essential  organization  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is  for  food 
supphesof  every  kind;  here  the  greater  part  of  the  bread  consumed  by 
the  troops  is  baked,  the  ccfiee  roasted,  rice,  cheese  and  large  quantities, 
of  vegetables  (potatoes,  beans,  split  peas,  cabbages)  are  collected  and 
forwarded,  as  well  as  tins  of  sardines  and  tunny,  sugar,  tinned  soups, 
chocolate,  tea.  coffee  tabloids,  wine  and  even  soap,  candles,  matches, 
tobacco  and  cigarettes. 


GREAT    BRITAIX   AND   IRELAND. 


BATHURST  (Charles)  :    Land  Settlemevt  of  Ex-SEE\acE  Mex.   The  Xindcenth.  Century 
No.  .v6f^.  November,  1915.  pp.  10QT-1113. 

In  his  article  in  The  Xiveteenth  Century  Capt.  Bathurst  asserts  (it  cannot 
be  said  that  he  estimates,  since  he  adduces  no  reason  for  choosing  one  figure 
rather  than  another)  that  at  least  8  per  cent,  of  the  personnel  oi  th&  ^Q'<i^ 
Armies,  not  pre\-iously  so  engaged,  will  after  the  war  desire  rural  occupation 
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as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  at  least  3  per  cent,  will  prefer  such  occupation 
at  home  rather  than  overseas  if  facilities  are  forthcoming  immediately - 
upon  termination  of  their  war  service  and  if  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  commercial  success.  In  other  words,  there  wiU  be,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
some  90,000  potential  home  settlers,  some  of  whom  will  be  partially  disabled, 
but  quite  capable  of  making  a  living  out  of  light  rural  occupations  andCapt. 
Bathurst  proposes  that  these  men  with  their  families  should  be  established 
on  small  holdings  grouped  in  colonies  of  convenient  size  in  suitable  situa- 
tions. The  area  provided  for  each  ex-Service.  settler  would  depend  necessarily 
upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  climate,  and  produce  in  view.  Fifty  separate 
holdings  might  form  a  convenient  number  to  group  into  a  colony  and  the 
total  area  might  vary  from  1200  to  200  acres. 

The  success  of  such  a  scheme  would  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
ability  of  the  settlers'  women  folk  to  be  of  real  assistance  iti  butter-making, 
poultry-rearing,  bee-keeping,  fruit-growing  and  the  other  lighter  agricultural 
occupations,  and  for  this  reason,  and  further,  because  male  labour  will 
be  very  scarse  throughout  the  whole  of  next  year,  the  training  of  young 
women  in  these  occupations  should  be  begun  at  once.  County  Councils 
and  the  Boards  of  Agriculture  and  Education  should  immediately  set  them- 
selves to  the  provision  of  facilities  for  teaching  and  training  the  wives  and 
daughters,  sweethearts  and  sisters  of  service  men. 

The  next  important  desideratum  is  the  teaching  of  co-operative  methods 
and  the  provision  of  the  necessary  machinery  for  the  collective  purchase  of 
implements  and  general  farm  supplies  and  the  collective  sale  of  produce. 
In  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  co-operative  methods,  which  (in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  writer;  are  essential  to  the  success  of  any  small-holdings  scheme, 
suitable  large  estates,  should  be  purchased  as  they  come  into  the  market  and 
colonies  fully  equipped  ah  initio  established  upon  them.  A  start  could  be 
made  immediately  with  such  of  the  partially  disabled  men  as  are  likely  to 
make  successful  small-holders. 

In  each  colony  a  central  co-operative  dairy  should  be  established,  and 
all  costly  machinery  and  equipment  for  occasional  use  such  as  a  threshing 
machine,  sheep-dipping  tank,  potato  and  fruit-tree  sprayers,  motor-tractor 
and  even  heavy  horses  should  be  collectively  owned  and  hired  out  at  easy 
rates  to  the  members.  The  colony  should  also  own  or  hire  collectively  pedi- 
gree bulls,  stallions,  rams  and  boars.  A  certain  area  in  each  colony  should 
be  reserved  for  use  as  a  demonstration  farm  and  placed  under  the  control 
of  a  competent  manager.  Men  who  have  had  no  previous  training  in  agri- 
culture could  work  for  a  certain  time  as  labourers  upon  the  demonstration 
farm  in  order  to  gain  experience. 

The  chief  difficulty  would  lie  in  the  adequate  financing  of  the  scheme. 
The  land  required  would,  it  is  proposed,  be  leased  from  the  owners  by  Govern- 
ment by  some  local  authority  such  as  the  County  Council  or  by  a  Land  Settle- 
ment Authority  appointed  ad  hoc,  and  sublet  to  each  individual  occupier 
or,  preferably  to  the  colony  organised  as  a  body  corporate  under  the  Indust- 
rial and  Provident  Societies  Acts.  The  colonists  might  in  many  cases  be 
able  to  provide  the  necessary  working  capital  themselves,  and  for  the  remain- 
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der  Government  loans  might  be  made  available  to  approved  applicants 
—  especially  to  warrant  and  non-commissioned  ofl&cers  in  the  Army  and 
petty  officers  in  the  Navy  —  according  to  their  capacity,  education,  prev- 
ious experience  and  the  qualifications  of  their  women  folk. 

Capt.  Bathurst  is  no  believer  in  small  holdings  schemes  as  they  have 
hitherto  been  carried  out  in  England. 

"  Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  machinery  set  up,  "  he  writes, 
"  and  the  very  large  public  expenditure  involved,  the  artificial  creation  of 
statutory  small  holdings  has  been  a  failure,  like  most  land  schemes  initi- 
ated by  politicians  whose  social  aspirations  are  commendable  but  whose 
agricultural  knowledge  and  experience  are  small. 

"  During  the  seven  completed  years  since  the  Small  Holdings  Act,  1907, 
came  into  operation,  and  with  the  aid  of  every  species  of  political  and  depart- 
mental stimulant,  the  total  njmber  of  individual  applicants  provided  with 
holdings  by  the  Count\'  Councils  was  only  18,486  and  of  these  33  per  cent, 
have  already  vacated  possession  of  them  ". 

In  the  face  of  such  a  record,  however,  he  is  confident  that  his  scheme 
for  ex-vService  men  could  be  made  successful,  principally,^  because,  —  ''  By 
contrast  with  the  would  —  be  small-holder  of  the  pasl  these  ex-Service  men 
will  be  young,  keen,  teachable,  generally  business-like,  resourceful,  cour- 
ageous, and,  knowing  the  advantages  of  joint  action  and  comradeship, 
inclined  to  co-operation.  " 


SMITH  {J.  DRUiiMOXD)  :    The  Housixg  of  t.^e  Scottish    Farm  Servant.  The  Economic 
Journal,  VoL  XXV,  September,  1915.  pp.  466-474. 

In  an  article  which  barely  fills  nine  pages  of  The  Economic  Journal 
the  writer  deals  with  what  is  really  the  heart  of  the  farm  labour  problem 
in  Scotland  —  the  question  of  housing  farm  servants,  — and  the  picture  which 
he  draws  of  present  day  conditions  is  sufficiently  dreary  and  would,  indeed, 
be  depressing  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  reader  is  shown  that  here 
and  there  in  recent  years  improvements  have  taken  place  and  there  are 
signs  that  the  movement  for  reform  is  growing. 

Unmarried  farm  hands  in  Scotland  either  live  in  a  room  apart  from  the 
farmhouse  on  what  is  called  the  "  bothy"  system,  or  eat  in  the  kitchen  of 
the  farmhouse  and  sleep  in  a  room  of  sorts  either  in  the  house  itself  or,  until 
quite  recently,  more  often  over  the  stable.  la  the  "  bothy  "  a  plain  table, 
a  few  forms  and  "  cooking  utensiLs  of  a  rather  meagre  description  "  are  prov- 
ided by  the  farmer,  but  the  men  usually  have  to  do  their  own  cooking. 
Even  if  the  men  are  able  to  cook  they  have  Httle  time  either  in  the  morning 
or  at  midday  to  prepare  food,  and  in  the  evening  they  are  generally  too 
tired  to  do  so.  "  The  most  striking  thing  about  the  bothy,  "  the  writer 
says,  "  is  its  shivering  bareness  and  want  of  comfort.  " 

Even  imder  the  other  system,  where  the  men  eat  in  the  farm-kitchen, 
the  sleeping  rooms  are,  as  a  rule,  bare,  dreary  and  fireless.     These  housing 
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systems  are  largely  responsible  for  the  habits  which  the  younger  men 
acquire.  The  single  men  are  said  to  be  constantly  moving  from  farm  to  farm, 
to  be  rough  in  speech  and  behaviour,  to  be  loose  in  morals.  Certainly  the 
comfortless  conditions  under  which  they  live  make  for  roughness  and  laxity. 

Conditions  for  the  married  farm  hand  are  often  equally  bad.  Cottage^ 
are  insufficient  in  number,  are  almost  invariably  too  small  for  comfort  or 
even  for  health,  and  are  often  damp  and  in  bad  repair.  They  have  seldom 
any  conveniences  in  the  way  of  wash-houses,  cupboards,  sculleries  or  sinks  ; 
the  water  supply  is  sometimes  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the  house, 
and  is  not  always  above  suspicion.  The  normal  type  of  cottage  consists 
really  of  onl}-  two  rooms,  a  kitchen  and  a  bedroom  or  {in.  the  vernacular) 
a  but  and  a  hen.  The  kitchen  (the  hut)  is  usually  a  fair-sized  room 
as  it  has  to  hold  a  bed  or  beds  and  serve  as  the  chief  living  room.  The 
bedroom,  or  hen,  is  small,  and  a  sort  of  closet  which  exists  between  the 
two  is  hardly  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  "room".  The  accomm- 
odation is  quite  inadequate,  the  more  so  as  such  cottages  are  occupied  by  a 
healthy  vigorous  race  whose  families  are  usually  large. 

The  difficulty  in  the  waj^  of  providing  better  cottages  lies  in  this,  that 
the  cottages  are  tied  to  the  farm  and  are  reckoned  as  part  of  the  men's 
wages.  They  are  leased  by  the  farmer  with  the  farm  but  they  are  admittedly 
the  last  part  of  the  steading  to  receive  attention  either  from  the  farmer  or 
from  the  landlord.  The  farm  servant  occupying  a  tied  cottage  is  in  a  peculi- 
arly bad  position.  If  he  complains  he  runs  the  risk  of  losing  not  only 
his  job  but  his  home  as  well.  When  he  bargains  with  a  prospective  employer 
he  m.ay  hold  out  for  an  increase  in  his  m.oney  wages,  but  he  must  accept 
whatever  kind  of  cottage  exists  upon  the  farm  where  he  finds  employment. 

The  problem  of  bad  housing  in  Scotland  is  not  of  the  same  difficulty  as 
in  England  where  bad  housing  is  closely  connected  with  low  wages.  The 
Scottish  farmer  has  been  shrewd  enough  to  see  through  the  fallac}^  of  the 
cheapness  of  badly-paid  farm  labour,  but  has  not  yet  realised  that  the 
house  in  which  a  man  lives  is  related  to  his  efficiency  as  a  worker  in  just 
the  same  way  as  the  wages  he  receives. 

The  writer  of  the  article  admits  that  many  landlords  simply  cannot 
afford  to  erect  new  cottages,  and  suggests  that  in  such  cases  it  would  be  good 
polic3^  to  grant  Government  loans  at  a  moderate  interest,  and  with  proper 
safeguards,  for  the  purpose  of  building.  The  local  authority  might  also, 
under  certain  circumstances,  itself  undertake  the  erection  of  cottages.  But 
in  the  first  place  the  vicious  system  of  the  tied  cottage  should  be  ended  once 
and  for  all.  With  the  tied  cottage  abolished  the  labourers  would  probably 
wish  to  live  together  in  groups,  and  this  from  many  points  of  view  would  be  a 
distinct  advantage ,  as  it  would  make  it  possible  to  provide  those  conveniences 
which  are  so  vitally  necessary  for  making  the  cottage  a  real  home.  If  group- 
ing took  place  some  reduction  of  hours  would  be  necessary,  but  this  would 
be  a  gain  rather  than  a  loss  as  the  hours  of  farm  servants  are  at  present  no- 
toriously long.  At  any  rate,  in  one  way  or  in  another,  housing  conditions 
must  be  improved.  The  prosperity  of  the  labotirer  is  as  essentiel  to  the 
triie  interests  of  agriculture  as  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer. 
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TUNIS. 

g6niAUX  (Charles)  :  La  tunisie  pendant  la  guerre  {Tunis  during  the  War).  Revue  <i$ 
Paris,    October    i?t.,    1915- 

The  European  war  found  Tunisian  agriculture  in  the  midst  of  crisis,  for 
the  harvest  of  1914  was  an  almost  complete  failure,  and  we  may  say  that  the 
work  of  the  Protectorate  consisted  in  preventing  a  famine  among  the  popula- 
tion. A  very  recent  enquiry-  undertaken  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Charles  Geniaux, 
well  known  for  his  interesting  publications  on  Tunis,  enables  us  to  judge  how- 
far  the  effort  of  the  Government  has  been  successful. 

In  May,  1914,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  failure  of  the  harvest  and 
come  to  the  relief  of  the  farmers,  the  Protectorate  opened  a  first  credit  of 
2,000,000  frs.  for  purchase  of  wheat  for  needy  natives,  100,000  frs.  for  re- 
lief works  and  works  of  public  utility  and  200,000  frs.  for  loans  to  colonists. 
In  the  beginning  of  August  the  Government  forbade  tte  export  of  grain  from 
the  Regency  and  ordered  the  Director  of  Agriculture  to  obtain,  if  need  w^re, 
by  means  of  requisition,  the  food  stuffs  needed  by  the  population. 

A  current  account  of  supplies  was  then  started.  Purchases  of  grain 
for  sowing  to  the  value  of  3,000,000  frs.,  corresponding  with  the  net 
resources  of  the  Mussulman  thrift  societies,  were  then  made.  The  5,000,000 
frs.  that  were  first  spent  seemed  insufficient  and,  in  \-iew  of  the  great  and 
pressing  need,  other  purchases  were  made  and  entered  in  the  supplies  ac- 
count, from  which  they  will  gradually  disappear  as  the  credit  or  debit  ba- 
lance is  entered  into  account  of  the  native  thrift  societies  or  in  that  of  the 
estimates. 

Up  to  the  present,  according  toM.  Charles  Geniaux,  more  than  100,000 
quintals  of  barley  and  100,000  quintals  of  maize  have  been  purchased.  At 
the  rate  of  250  grams  per  day  per  person,  this  will  assure  400,000  Tunis- 
ians of  the  means  of  subsistence.  New  purchases  will  be  made  as  soon  as 
necessary,  and  nearly  7,000,000  frs.  will  be  devoted  to  the  purpose.  The 
grain  is  distributed  by  the  of  Finance  Department  for  the  account  of  the 
native  thrift  societies,  as  loans  to  be  repaid.  As  the  new  har\-est  is  good, 
these  loans  will  be  most  of  them  repaid. 

On  the  other  hand,  eight  million  francs  worth  of  barle\^  and  wheat 
for  sow-ing  have  been  distributed  among  the  Tunisians  recognised  as  un- 
able to  obtain  seeds  without  resorting  to  the  usurers,  who  ask  at  least  two 
sacks  of  wheat  for  each  sack  lent,  that  is  iod  %,  when  they  do  not  ask 
250  %.  The  departure  of  32,000  sharpshooters,  nearly  all  farmers, 
favoured  the  designs  of  these  speculators.  The  Finance  Department 
induced  the  loan  and  thrift  societies,  founded  in  each  caldat  in  1009,  to 
take  action.  This  was  the  easier  as  the  excellent  harvest  of  191 1  had 
permitted  of  the  organization  of  long  term  mortgage  loans,  making  it  poss- 
ible for  the  Tunisians  to  purchase  modern  implements  and  to  work  their 
farms. 
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Loans  in  money  were  granted  for  fifteen  years  at  8  %,  the  rate  being 
reduced  to  6  %  when  the  holdings  were  registered.  At  once  sales  with 
right  of  redemption  became  rare  ;  the  usurers  suffered.  A  little  later, 
the  local  credit  societies  were  authorized  to  form  co-operative  societies, 
so  as  to  extend  the  amount  of  their  business.  Village  artisans  could  pro- 
fit by  these  provisions,  equally  with  the  farmers,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Jerid  and  the  Sahel  hastened  to  ask  for  credit  to  revive  their  home 
weaving  industry.  Special  co-operative  societies  were  formed  in  regions 
suited  to  market  gardening,  such  as  Makhtar  or  suited  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Barbary  sheep,  such  has  Thala.  These  institutions  not  only 
improve  the  economic  condition  of  the  natives  bat  increase  the  prestige 
of  the  Government  and  promote  confidence  and  solidarity  among  the 
natives.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  sent  by  an  important  per- 
sonage of  the  industrial  region  of  Jerid,  to  the  Director  of  the  Economic 
Services,  affords  eloquent  testimony  of  this : 

"  Thousands  of  natives  of  Jelas,  Kairwan,  the  Hammama,  the  Fsachi- 
ches,  and  Madjeurs  (regions  that  produced  no  grain  in  1914)  have  come 
to  the  Jerid  to  implore  their  co-religionists  to  assist  them  in  selling 
their  dates  in  advance.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Jerid  had  compassion  and 
following  the  example  of  the  Government,  which  is  multipl5ang  its  efforts 
to  relieve  the  poor,  arranged  for  the  sale  of  the  dates  on  the  most  favour 
able"  terms,  to  be  paid  for  at  the  next  harvest,  June,  IQ15.  They  have 
thus  lent  on  honour  to  the  amount  of  more  than  20,000  sacks  of  dates. 
Each  of  the  borrowers  returned  home,  content  to  have  assured  his  family 
of  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Jerid  thus  lent  about 
500,000  francs,  when  they  might  have  received  the  greater  part  of  this 
amount  in  money,  if  they  had  insisted  on  cash  sales.  But  tl  ey  were  incited 
to  act  in  this  way  by  the  desire  to  associate  themselves  in  the  work  of 
assistance   undertaken    by   the    Government.  " 

Ivct  us  add  that  the  European  war  has  favoured  the  local  weaving  in- 
dustry in  a  singular  degree.  The  Finance  Department  having  assured 
M.  Monge,  Director  of  the  Native  Industrial  and  Commercial  Experi- 
mental L/aboratory,  of  the  necessary  credit,  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
War  Department,  guaranteed  regular  delivery,  the  best  quality  and  the 
saving  France  would  make  in  applying  directly  to  the  producers.  The 
natives  obtained  the  commission.  As  a  result  nearly  500,000  frs.  has 
circulated  from  hand  to  hand,  from  the  peasant  selling  his  wool  and  the 
spinners  to  the  weavers  and  tailors.  The  Finance  Department,  which 
has  assisted  in  reviving  the  native  industries  by  extending  to  commerce 
and  industry  the  right  to  borrow  from  the  thrift  societies,  sanctions 
the  formation  of  co-operative  societies  with  special  objects,  such  as  the 
purchase  in  France  of  cotton  for  weaving  or  of  indigo  for  dyeing.  Besides 
this,  the  people  of  the  Jerid  obtain  wool  on  conditions  which  will  allow  of 
continuous  work  during  the  war  and  even  of  fair  profits. 

The  directly  agricultural  work  of  the  Economic  Services  is  quite  as 
useful.  The  peasants  of  Tunis,  says  M.  Charles  Geniaux,  observe  that 
they  only  obtain  fair  crops  when  abundant  rains  fall  on  their  fields,  not 
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too  well  ploughed  with  theii  antique  implements.  WTiilst  their  French 
and  Italian  neighbours  every  year  reap  a  more  or  less  abundant  crop,  the 
bedouins  hardly  obtain  one  satisfactory  harvest  in  three. 

Concerned  at  so  serious  a  state  of  things,  M.  Beriel,  Director  of  the  Nat- 
ive Economic  Ser\'ices  of  the  Regency,  would  Uke  to  facilitate  for  the 
farmers  the  purchase  of  the  livestock  and  implements  necessary  for  working 
their  farms.  Co-operative  societies  already  facilitate  for  the  natives  the 
purchase  of  ploughs  and  Uvestock  and  enable  them  when  necessary  to  build 
shelters  for  their  flocks.  But  the  Arabs,  deUvered  from  the  usurers,  are 
exposed  to  ether  dangers.  Sometimes  they  buy  improved  implements 
which  they  cannot  use  and  in  the  Bejaoua,  for  example,  a  few  years  ago, 
French  ploughs  might  be  seen  abandoned  in  the  furrows  by  the  natives 
who  had  not  draught  animals  strong  enough  to  enable  them  to  make  good 
use  of  them  and  did  not  know  how  to  keep  and  repair  them.  Such  failures 
do  more  harm  than  if  the  attempts  had  not  been  made.  It  would  be  deplo- 
rable if  the  good  intentions  of  the  native  should  result  in  his  loss.  Just 
because  he  is  making  progress  he  must  be  ad\ased  and  instracted  at  each 
step. 

The  war  has  not  interrupted  the  agricultural  work  of  the  native  serv- 
ices ;  quite  the  contrary.  In  August,  IQ14  an  agricultural  school  was  open- 
ed at  Smindja  for  the  sons  of  Mussulman  landowners.  A  first  group  of 
twenty  boarders  are  there  receixdng  practical  and  theoretical  instruction. 

Again  a  larger  number  of  tours  have  been  made  in  the  various  agri- 
cultural centres.  The  agricultural  officers  or  agents  charged  to  instruct 
or  enquire  into  the  needs  of  rural  districts  arrive  on  mules,  go  to  the 
places  of  pub.ic  assembly,  where,  as  there  are  no  European  chairs,  they  sit 
on  mats  and  are  soon  surrounded  by  natives.  WTien  he  has  finished  his 
instructive  address,  the  agricultural  engineer  answers  the  questions  put 
to  him.  In  turn  potatoes,  ants,  medicine,  cattle  foods,  justice  etc.  are  discuss- 
ed. As,  unfortunately,  such  meetings  cannot  be  held  as  often  as  they 
should,  and  in  order  that  the  profit  from  these  may  not  be  lost,  the  Eco- 
nomic Ser\ices  Department  edits  a  monthly  bulletin  in  the  spoken  Arabic 
dialect,  that  the  peasants  may  understand.  In  each  number  the  labours 
of  the  season  are  treated  as  cleary  as  possible.  The  farmers  receive  this 
periodical  gratis  and  this  assures  durable  relatiors  between  them  and  the 
Tunis  office. 

In  the  future,  M.  Charles  Geniaux  tells  us,  the  Economic  Services 
would  hke  to  ensure  the  integrity  of  small  native  homesteads,  which 
will  be  a  difficult  matter.  The  Arab  has  never  been  able  to  resist  the  at- 
traction of  a  sum  of  money.  He  cannot  see  a  "  dcuro  "  glitter  in  the  hand 
of  a  usurer  without  wanting  to  take  it,  offering  as  security-  his  garden  or 
his  fields.  The  usurer  lets  years  pass  without  claiming  the  excessive  com- 
pound interest  agreed  to  in  the  contract.  Then,  after  ha\-ing  watched 
tis  debtor,  he  profits  by  a  famine,  as  in  1914,  when  wheat  and  olives 
fail  together,  to  demand  irgperiously  the  amount  due.  The  debtor,  who 
cannot  pay,  sees  his  holding  sold,  or,  as  happens  at  Cape  Bon,  he  is  left 
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the  tenth  or  eleventh  part  of  it  and  obHged  to  cultivate  it  while  receiving 
only  the  tenth  or  eleventh  part  of  the  produce. 

A  first  satisfactory  attempt  at  establishing  an  undistrainable  home- 
stead was  made  at  Sidi  Buzid.  Better  still,  it  is  desired  to  fix  the  nomads 
on  the  land,  making  them  grants  of  about  i8  hectares  per  family  in  regions 
where  long  ago  Roman  colonists  successfully  cultivated  olive  trees.  In" 
this  way  the  immense  olive  gardens  of  "Ifrikia"  would  be  reconstituted, 
and  the  wandering  herdsmen  would  be  civilized.  They  are  now  fright- 
fully poor  and  seldom  satisfy  their  hunger.  Gradually  the  central  and 
southern  regions  of  Tunis,  now  at  best  serving  for  the  migration  of  sheep 
providing  their  owners  with  a  precarious  livelihood,  would  recover  their 
ancient  fertility. 

It  must,  besides,  be  recognised  that  the  land  systems  of  Tunis 
were  very  little  suited  to  fix  the  farmers  on  the  land.  The  Mussulman 
landowner  only  rents  his  land  by  the  year,  to  the  metayer,  called  khammes, 
that  is  to  say,  the  fifth,  because,  as  remuneration  for  his  work,  he  has 
right  only  to  the  fifth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land.  Under  these 
uncertain  conditions  in  regard  to  time  and  wages,  the  poor  farmers  cannot 
improve  their  methods  of  farming.  They  understand  that  additional 
effort  on  their  part,  which  may  give  increased  value  to  the  holding,  will 
be  no  profit  to  them,  for  the  landlord  can  evict  them  the  following  year 
and  let  a  new  khammes  benefit  by  the  improved  farm.  The  Economic 
Services  Department  is  endeavouring  to  prolong  the  lease  of  state  land 
and  trying  to  obtain  from  the  administration  of  Hahu  land  leases  some- 
what similar  to  those  in  France.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  way  of 
enabling  farmers  of  moderate  wealth  in  Tunis,  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
land:  this  is  sale  by  "enzel."  The  purchaser  pays  the  seller  or  his  heirs  a 
fixed  rent  and  becomes  proprietor  of  the  holding  without,  paying  anything 
but  an  annuity.  If  possession  in  this  way  became  more  frequent,  it  would 
have  the  advantage  of  increasing  the  production  of  the  country. 

At  Gamuda,  part  of  a  large  state  farm  has  been  thus  portioned  out 
among  natives  who  before  had  only  a  yearly  tenancy.  The  administration 
has  even  been  careful  to  defend  the  purchasers  against  their  own  impro- 
vidence by  clauses  making  the  lots  transferred  real  homesteads  and  prevent- 
ing the  concessionnaires  from  being  dispossessed  by  distraint  or  sale.  In 
the  north  of  the  Regency,  at  Gubellat,  it  is  desired  to  assign  land  to  the 
Aral^s  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  colonists,  so  that  they  may  provide  the 
latter  with  permanent  labourers.  The  immense  domain  of  Enfida,  in  a 
very  favourable  district,  will  soon  sell  land  by  "  enzel.  " 
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URUGUAY. 

El  Uruguay  en  1915.  Boletin  n.  3  Oficinas  de  Exposidones  {Uruguav  in  1915.  BuUettn 
No.  3.  Exbition  Office),  Mcmtevideo.  Printed  by  A.  Barrdro  y  Ramos,  1915.  8vo., 
pp.  23?  with  photogravures  and  diagrams.     (In  Spanish  and  English). 

This  is  the  3rd.  number  of  the  publications  of  the  Exhibition  oflBce 
of  the  Department  of  Industry,  the  object  of  which  is  to  make  the  Uruguay 
better  known  abroad. 

After  a  short  historical  notice  of  the  country,  the  work  imder  con- 
sideration gives  interesting  particulars  in  regard  to  its  poUtical,  administrat- 
ive, economic,  military  and  judicial  organization,  as  well  as  in  regard  to 
the  work  of  each  of  the  departments  of  State.  However,  the  chief  portion  is 
devoted  to  an  enquiry  into  the  essential  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
and  especially  into  agriculture  and  stock-raising. 

In  regard  to  stock-raising,  the  most  important  of  the  industries 
of  the  country,  we  reproduce  the  following  statistics.  The  number 
of  head  of  cattle,  which  was  in  i860  3,632,203,  had  increased  in  1908, 
when  the  last  cattle  census  was  held,  to  8,192,602.  In  the  same  period, 
the  number  of  sheep  had  increased  from  18,607,717  to  26,286,296.  The 
amount  of  wool  exported  had  increased  from  1,521,659  quintals,  valued 
at  32,371,744  gold  pesos,  in  the  five  years'  period  1884-1888,  to  3,156,584 
quintals  of  a  value  of  101,012,398  gold  pesos  in  the  period  1909-1913. 

The  meat  industry  has  also  greatly  developed  in  the  country,  where 
there  are  now  13  i>aladeros,  7  preserved  meat  factories,  ard  2  refrigerating 
establishments.  In  the  period  1908-1912  the  exportation  of  livestock 
produce  from  Uruguay  was  valued  at  197,555,653  gold  pesos. 

Although  Uruguay  is  very  fertile  and  its  soil  is  almost  everywhere 
adapted  to  various  kinds  of  cultivation,  agriculture  has  not  yet  made  the 
same  progress  here  as  stock-raising.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  average 
grain  crop  has  been  small,  in  certain  years;  however,  according  to  the 
pubHcation  imder  notice,  this  is  due  to  the  cultivation  being  carried 
on  "still  in  a  rudimentary  fashion,  without  good  preparation  of  the  soil, 
or  selection  of  seeds,  without  manure,  irrigation  or  other  improvements 
of  the  land,  which  in  certain  regions,  where  they  have  been  introduced  have 
doubled  the  yield  or  increased  it  threefold. "  The  wages  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  are  shown  in  this  book  to  be  15  pesos  per  month,  while  board  and 
lodging  is  also  given.     The  working  day  is  generally  eight  hours. 

The  publication  in  question  further  furnishes  interesting  information 
in  regard  to  the  encouragement  given  by  the  State  to  immigration,  with 
the  object  of  colonising  the  country  districts.  In  fact  282  immigrants 
entered  the  country  in  1908,  1,355  in  1909.  2,455  in  1910,  2,375  in  1911, 
3,305  in  1912,  and  5,358  in  1913,  settling  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
Republic. 

RUGGERI  ALFREDO,  gerente  responsabile. 
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against  Hail  in  some  Countries  and  its  Problems).  (1911,  no  pages,  8vo)     .    .         •         1.50 

6.  Agricultural   Credit   ant>    Co-operation   in   Italy  :   Short   Guide   to 

Rural    Co-operation     in    Italy    (in  English,  35    pages    and  in  Italian, 

34   pages,    i6mo) •        ^-^S 

(e)  Other  publications. 

1.  L'iNSTiTUT  International  d 'Agriculture,  son  organlsation,  son  acttvitE, 

SES  resultats  (The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  its  Organiz- 
ation, Activity,  and  Results).  (1914,  31  pages,  in  French,  Italian  and 
EngHsh ;  illustrated) Frs.  i  — 

2.  I,oms-Dop.  —  lyE   Present  et  l'Avenir  de  l'Institut    Internation.al 

d' Agriculture  (Conference)   (Present  and  Future  of    the  International 

Institute  of  Agriculture)  (Address),  (igi 2,  60  pages,  i6mo) •      i  — 

3.  Santiago  Aldunate  —  El  Instituto  Internacion.al  de  Agricultura   y 

su  importancia  p.ara  la  America  I^atin.a,  en  especlal  p.ara  Chile  (Con- 
ferencia)  (The  International  Institute  of  Agriciilture  and  its  Importance  for 
I<atin  America,  especially  for  Chile).  (1913,  30  pages,  i6mo)  (Address).   ...  »      i  — 

II.  Pubiicatioas  not  for  Sale. 

1.  Conference  Intern ation.ale  de  1905  pour  la  creation  d'un  Institut  Intern ation.al 

d'Agriculture  (International  Conference  of  1903  for  the  Foimdation  of  an  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture),  (1905,  254  pages,  4to). 

2.  Actes  des  Assemblees  Generales  des  .an'nees  1908,  1909,  1911,   1913  (Proceedings  of 

the  General  Assemblies  of  1908, 1909, 191 1  and  1913).    (Four    volxmies,   8vo.,  one  i6mo). 

3.  Proc^-\^rb.aux  du  Comite  Permanent  des  annees  1908,   1909,  1910,  1911,  1912,    1913 

(Proccs  verbaux  of  the  Permanent  Committee,  1908,  1909,  1910,  1911.  1912,  and  1913). 
(Five  volumes,  8vo.,  and  one  i6mo). 

4.  Rapports  et  Etudes  du  Bureau  de  la  St.\tistique  Generale  (Reports   and  Studies 

of  the  Bureau  of  General  Statistics).  (1911,  260  pages,  8vo). 

5.  The  Science  antj  Practice  of  F.arming  during  1910  in  Great  Brit.aln.  (646  pages,  i6mo). 

6.  Etude  sur  les  recensements  de  la  population  .agricole,  les  sal.aires  de  la  main- 

d'ceuvre  rurale  et  les  courants  d'emigr.ation  D.ANS  les  differents  Etats  (Study 
on  the  Census  Returns  of  the  AgrictUtirral  Population,  the  Wages  of  Rural  I^abour,  and 
the  Currents  of  Emigration  in  the  Several  Countries).  (1912,  150  pages,  8vo). 

NOTE. 

(i)  All  subscriptions  and  remittances  for  the  Institute's  publications  should  be  made 
either  directly  to  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome,  or  to  the  principal 
booksellers. 

For  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  subscriptions  to  the  Bulletins  1,2,3  and  remittances  for 
the  Year-Books  are  also  received  at  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  4  Whitehall 
Place,  I^ondon  S.  W. 

(2)  The  prices  quoted  include  packing  and  carriage.  All  our  publications  are  despatched 
on  receipt  of  postal  order  or  international  reply  coupons. 

(3)  Despatch  is  made  with  every  care  and  punctuality,  but  unregistered  volumes  travel 
at  consignee's  risk. 

(4)  To  avoid  miscarriage,  for  which  the  Institute  does  not  hold  itself  responsible,  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  25  centimes  for  registration  should  be  sent  with  each  order. 

(5)  In  case  of  change  of  address,  the  subscriber  is  requested  to  notify  the  Publishing 
Bureau  of  the  Institute,  forwarding  address  label. 
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